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TO 


JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE. 


Mt  dbae  Habb, 
Yoa  will  not  be  surprised^  though  you  have  received  no  previous  intima- 
tion of  my  intention,  to  find  this  volume  inscribed  with  your  name.    At  the 
close  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  many  years  of 
my  life,  my  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  scenes  and  objects  in  the  midst 
of  \¥hich  it  was  begun ;  to  the  days  when  we  were  living  within  the  walls  of 
the  same  college,  and  associated  together  in  labours  to  which  we  have  still 
reason  to  look  back  with  pleasure.     How  much  this  work  is  indebted  for 
whatever  is  good  in  it  to  that  intimacy,  and  more  especially  to  that  literary 
partnership,  it  would  not  become  me  to  say,  even  if  I  were  able  distinctly  to . 
l>oint  it  out ;  but  I  am  conscious  that  it  would  probably  have  been  less  faulty 
if  I  had  more  constantly  considered  it  as  subject  to  your  inspection.     This 
dedication  comes  too  late  either  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  is  meant  to  bias 
vour  jadgment,  or  to  incur  the  charge  of  presumption,  as  inviting  the  scrutiny 
of  an  eye  so  critical  and  so  familiar  with  the  best  models,  to  what  I  myself 
feel  to  be  a  very  imperfect  essay.     You  will  accept  it  as  it  is  meant,  for  a 
token  of  friendship  and  esteem,  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  abate, 
-and  with  which  I  remain. 

My  dear  Hare, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  St.  David's. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ths  plan  of  the  little  work  begun  in  this  volume  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  since  it  was  first  undertaken,  and  the  author  fears  that  a  critical 
eye  may  be  able  to  detect  some  traces  of  this  variation  from  the  original  de- 
sign in  the  manner  of  treating  one  or  two  subjects.  He  would  be  glad  if  he 
might  believe  that  this  was  its  chief  defect  But  he  is  most  desirous  that  the 
object  which  he  has  had  in  view  should  be  understood. 

He  thought  it  probable  that  his  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  readers,  whose  wants  might  not  always  exactly  coincide,  but 
were  equally  worthy  of  attention :  one  consisting  of  persons  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire something  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Greek  history,  but 
who  have  neither  leisure  nor  means  to  study  it  for  themselves  in  its  original 
sources ;  the  other  of  such  as  have  access  to  the  ancient  authors,  but  often 
feel  the  need  of  a  guide  and  an  interpreter.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  un* 
doubtedly  by  far  the  largest,  and  it  is  for  its  satisfaction  that  the  work  is  prin- 
cipally designed.  But  the  author  did  not  think  that  this  ought  to  prevent  him 
from  entering  into  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  he  is  aware  must  be  chief- 
ly? if  not  solely,  interesting  to  readers  of  the  other  description,  and  he  has 
therefore  dwelt  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  at  greater  length  than  would 
have  been  proper  in  a  merely  popular  narrative.  Perhaps  he  may  venture 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  part  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  most  neglected 
by  preceding  English  writers,  and  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  had  com- 
monly received  among  us.  It  was  written  before  the  first  (the  last  published) 
volume  of  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  had  appeared. 

Another  consequence  resulting  firom  the  nature  of  his  plan  is,  that  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  subjoin  a  greater  number  of  notes  and  references  than 
may  seem  to  accord  with  the  unpretending  form  of  the  work.  He  regrets 
the  room  which  they  occupy,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  thought 
bimself  at  liberty  to  omit  them.  But  he  believes  he  may  safely  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  one  conversant  with  these  matters,  to  attest  that  they 
have  not  been  needlessly  multiplied.  Wherever  it  could  be  done  without 
presuming  too  much  on  the  reader's  knowledge,  he  has  contented  himself 
with  generally  pointing  out  the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  and  has 
only  introduced  a  particular  reference  where  either  his  conclusions  might  be 
thought  questionable,  or  the  precise  passage  which  he  had  in  his  mind  was 
likely  to  escape  notice,  or  was  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive.  If, 
however,  he  should  be  thought  not  to  have  observed  the  right  mean  in  this 
Aspect,  or  sometimes  to  have  addressed  himself  to  too  narrow  a  circle,  or 
even  to  have  amused  himself  instead  of  his  readers,  he  consoles  himself  by 
^  prospect  that  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  as  its  subject  becomes  more 
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generally  familiar  and  attractive,  he  shall  have  less  and  less  need  of  indul- 
gence on  this  head. 

There  is  another  point,  on  which,  though  of  little  importance,  he  wishes  to 
guard  against  a  misunderstanding  to  which  he  may  have  exposed  himself. 
Some  readers  may  remark  that  the  system  of  orthography  which  he  here  fol- 
lows is  widely  different  from  the  one  adopted  in  another  work  to  which  his 
name  is  annexed,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  thinks  that  which  he  now  uses 
the  best  To  prevent  such  an  imputation,  he  desires  it  should  be  known  that 
he  looks  upon  the  established  system,  if  an  accidental  custom  may  be  so  called, 
as  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  chance,  equally  repug- 
nant to  good  taste  and  to  common  sense.  But  he  is  aware  that  the  public  — 
perhaps  to  show  foreigners  that  we  do  not  live  under  the  despotism  of  an 
academy -^clings  to  these  anomalies  with  a  tenacity  proportioned  to  their 
absurdity,  and  is  jealous  of  all  encroachment  on  ground  consecrated  by  pre- 
scription to  the  free  play  of  blind  caprice.  He  has  not  thought  himself  at 
liberty,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  irritate  these  prejudices  by  innovations, 
however  rational  and  conformable  to  good  and  ancient,  though  neglected 
nsage,  and  has  therefore  complied  as  closely  as  may  be  with  the  fashion  of 
the  day. 

But  with  respect  to  one  very  numerous  class  of  words,  he  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  this  guidance,  nor  is  he  able  to  plead  the  like  excuse  where  he  has 
done  amiss.  As  to  the  mode  of  writing  Greek  names  in  English,  there  is  no 
established  rule  or  usage  of  sufficient  authority  to  direct  him  in  all  cases,  and 
he  has  therefore  here  been  left  to  follow  his  own  discretion.  Some  readers, 
perhaps,  will  think  that  he  has  abused  this  liberty,  and  will  complain  that  he 
has  not  observed  a  strict  uniformity.  His  own  taste  would  have  inclined  him 
to  prefer  the  English  to  the  Latin  forms  of  Greek  names  and  words  in  every 
instance;  but  as  the  contrary  practice  is  the  more  general,  and  most  persons 
seem  to  think  that  the  other  ought  to  be  confined  to  terms  which  have  become 
familiar  and  naturalized  in  our  language,  he  has  not  ventured  to  apply  his 
principle  with  rigid  consistency,  where  the  reader's  eye  would  perhaps  have 
been  hurt  by  it,  but  has  suflkred  anomaly  to  reign  in  this,  as  in  the  other  de- 
partment of  orthography.  He  would  not  fear  much  severity  of  censure  if 
those  only  should  condemn  him  who  have  tried  the  experiment  themselves^ 
or  can  point  out  the  example  of  any  writer  who  has  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  only  great  liberty  he  has  taken  is  that  of  writing 
the  real  names  of  the  Greek  deities,  instead  of  substituting  those  of  the  Italian 
mythology  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been  supplanted,  though  even  here 
he  could  now  defend  his  boldness  by  some  respectable  precedents. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OMOEAPHICAl.  OUTUWB8  OT  OBIBOS. 

Thv  character  of  every  people  is  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  that  of  its  land.  The 
station  which  the  Greeks  filled  among  nations, 
the  part  which  they  acted,  and  the  works  which 
they  accomplished,  depended  in  a  great  meas- 
ure on  the  position  which  they  occupied  on  the 
£ice  of  the  globe.  The  manner  and  degree  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  country  affected  the 
bodily  and  mental  frame,  and  the  social  institu- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  may  not  be  so  easily 
determined ;  but  its  physical  aspect  is  certainly 
not  less  important  in  an  historical  point  of  view 
than  it  is  striking  and  interesting  in  itself.  An 
attentive  survey  of  the  geographical  site  of 
Greece,  of  its  general  divisions,  and  of  the 
most  prominent  points  on  its  surface,  is  an 
indispensable  preparation  for  the  study  of  its 
history.  In  the  following  sketch  nothing  more 
will  be  attempted  than  to  guide  the  reader's 
eye  over  an  accurate  map  of  the  counti^,  and 
to  direct  his  attention  to  some  of  those  indeli- 
ble features  which  have  survived  all  the  revo- 
lutions by  which  it  has  been  desolated. 

The  land  which  its  sons  called  HeUaty  and 
for  which  we  have  adopted  the  Roman  name 
Greecty  lies  on  the  southeast  verge  of  Europe, 
and  in  length  extends  no  farther  than  from  the 
thirty-sixth  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude. 
It  is  distinguished  among  European  countries 
by  the  same  character  n^hich  distinguishes  Eu- 
rope itself  from  the  other  continents — ^the  great 
lange  of  its  coast  compared  with  the  extent  of 
its  surface ;  so  that  while  in  the  latter  respect 
it  is  considerably  less  than  Portugal,  in  the 
former  it  exceeds  the  whole  Pyrenean  penin- 
sula. The  great  eastern  limb  which  projects 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
grows  more  and  more  finely  articulated  as  it 
advances  towards  the  south,  and  terminates  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pdoponnuv^t  the  smaller  half 
of  Greece,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
an  outspread  palm.  Its  southern  extremity  is 
at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  two  neigh- 
bottring  continents :  it  fronts  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of  Africa,  and  is 
separated  from  the  nearest  point  of  Asia  by  the 
soQthem  outlet  of  the  Mgean  Sea ;  the  sea^  by 
the  Greeks  familiarly  called  their  own,  which, 
after  being  contracted  into  a  narrow  stream  by 
the  appro^^  of  the  opposite  shores  at  the  HeUu- 
fonty  suddenly  finds  its  liberty  in  an  ample  basin 
as  they  recede  towards  the  east  and  the  we^t, 
aod  at  length,  escaping  between  Cape  Malea 
and  Crete,  confounds  its  waters  with  the  broad- 
er main  of  the  Mediterranean.  Over  that  part 
of  this  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  Greece, 
a  chain  of  islands,  beginning  from  the  southern 
headland  of  Attica,  Cape  Sunium,  first  girds 
Delos  with  ao  irregular  belt,  the  Cycladuy  and 

then,  in  a  waving  line,  links  itself  to  a  scattered 
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group  (the  Sporad^)  which  borders  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Southward  of  these  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  continents  is  broken  by  the 
larger  islands  Crete  and  RkotUi.  From  the  Isle 
of  Cythera,  which  is  parted  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel from  Laconia.  the  snowv  summits  of  the 
Cretan  Ida  are  clearly  visible,  and  from  them 
the  eye  can  probably  reach  the  Rhodian  Ataby- 
rus,*  and  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor ;  smaller 
islands  occupy  a  part  of  the  boundary  which 
this  line  of  view  may  be  conceived  to  fix  to  the 
iEgean.  The  sea  which  divides  Greece  from 
Italy  is  contracted,  between  the  lapygian  Penin- 
sula and  the  coast  of  Epirus,  into  a  channel  only 
thirty  geographical  miles  in  breadth ;  and  the 
Italian  coast  may  be  seen  not  only  fsom  the 
Mountains  of  Corcyra,  but  from  the  low  head- 
land of  the  Ceraunian  Hills. 

Thus  on  two  sides  Greece  is  bounded  by  a 
narrow  sea;  but  towards  the  north  its  liniits 
were  never  precisely  defined.  The  word  Hel- 
las did  not  convey  to  the  Greeks  the  notion  of 
a  certain  geographicad  surface,  determined  by 
natural  or  conventional  boundaries :  it  denoted 
the  country  of  the  HeUausj  and  was  variously 
applied,  according  to  the  difiTerent  views  enter- 
tained of  the  people  which  was  entitled  to  that 
name.  The  original  Hellas  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  a  little  tribe  in  the  south  of  Thessa- 
ly.  When  these  Hellenes  had  imparted  their 
name  to  other  tribes,  with  which  they  were 
allied  by  a  community  of  language  and  man- 
ners, Hellas  might  properly  be  said  to  extend 
as  fkr  as  these  national  features  prevailed. 
Ephorus  regarded  Acamania,  including  probar 
bly  the  southern  coast  of  the  Ambracian  jSulf 
up  to  Ambracia,  as  the  first  Grecian  territory 
on  the  west,  t  Northward  of  the  gulf  the  irrup- 
tion of  barbarous  hordes  had  stifled  the  germs 
of  the  Greek  character  in  the  ancient  inhabir 
tants  of  Epirus,  and  had  transformed  it  into  a 
foreign  land ;  and  it  must  have  been  rather  the 
recollection  of  its  ancient  fame,  as  the  primitive 
abode  of  the  Hellenes,  than  the  condition  of  its 
tribes  after  the  Persian  war,  that  induced  Herod- 
otus to  speak  of  ThesproHa  as  part  of  Hellas.^ 
On  the  east,  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  ter- 
minate with  Mount  HomoU  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus;  the  more  scrupulous,  however,  ex- 
cluded even  Theesaly  from  the  honour  of  the 
Hellenic  name,  while  Strabo,  with  consistent 
laxity,  admitted  Macedonia  But  from  Ambra- 
cia to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  when  these 
were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points,  it 
was  still  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of 
demarcation ;  for  the  same  reason  which  justi- 
fied the  exdnsion  of  Epirus  applied^  perhaps 
much  more  forcibly,  to  the  mountaineers  in  the 

*  Diodonis,  ▼.,  99.  Apollml.,  iii..  21.  On  the  distance 
at  which  objeeta  maj  be  distini^slied  in  the  atmoaphora 
of  the  Archipelago,  aee  DodweU,  TtmI*  w  Oreectj  toI.  i., 
p.  IM. 

t  In  Strabo,  Tiii.,  SM.  t  n.,  56. 
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interior  of  .£tolia,  whose  barbarous  origin,  or 
utter  degeneracy,"  was  proved  by  their  savage 
manners,  and  a  language  which  Thucydides 
describes  as  unintelligible.  When  the  iEto- 
lians  bade  the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hel- 
I<is,  the  Macedonian  king  could  justly  retort,  by 
asking  where  they  would  fix  its  boundaries, 
and  by  reminding  them  that  of  their  own  body 
a  very  small  part  was  within  the  pale  from 
which  they  wished  to  exclude  him.  "The 
tribe "  of  the  Agrseans,  of  the  Apodotians,  and 
tlie  Amphilochians,"  he  emphatically  observed, 
"  is  not  Hellas."* 

Tlie  northern  part  of  Greece  is  traversed  in 
its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountaitTs,  the 
Greek  Apennines,  which  issue  from  the  same 
mighty  root,  the  Thracian  ScoTniuSj  in  which 
Hamus,  and  Rhodope,  and  the  Illyxian  Alps  like- 
wise meet.  This  ridge  first  takes  the  name  of 
Pindus,  where  it  intersects  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Greece,  at  a  point  where  an  ancient 
route  still  affords  the  least  difficult  passage  from 
Epirus  into  Thessaly.t  From  Pindus  two  huge 
arms  stretch  towards  the  eastern  sea,  and  en- 
close the  vale  of  Thesaaly,  the  largest  and  rich- 
est plain  in  Greece :  on  the  north  the  Cambuni- 
an  Hills,  after  making  a  bend  towards  the  south, 
terminate  in  the  loftier  heights  of  Olymmis^ 
which  are  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  from 
snow ;  the  opposite  and  lower  chain  of  Othrys 
parting,  with  its  eastern  extremity,  the  Malian 
from  the  Pagassan  Gulf|  sinks  gently  towards 
the  coast.  A  fourth  rampart,  which  runs  par- 
allel to  Pindus,  is  formed  by  the  range  which 
includes  the  celebrated  heights  of  P^ion  and 
Ossa ;  the  first  a  broad  and  nearly  even  ridge, 
thn  other  towering  into  a  steep,  conical  peak, 
tlie  neighbour  and  rival  of  Ol^pus,  with  which, 
in  the  songs  of  the  countir,  it  is  said  to  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  in  the  depth  and  duration  of 
its  snows. t  The  mountain  barrier  with  which 
Thessaly  is  thus  encompassed  is  broken  only  at 
the  northeast  comer  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
clcfl,  which  parts  Ossa  from  Olympus  ;  the  de- 
file so  renowned  in  poetry  as  the  vale,  in  histo- 
ry as  the  pass,  of  Tempe.  The  imagination  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  declaimers  delighted  to 
dwell  on  the  natural  beauties  of  this  romantic 
glen  and  on  the  sanctity  of  the  site,  from  which 
Apollo  had  transplanted  his  laurel  to  Delphi.^ 
From  other  points  of  view  the  same  spot  no 
less  forcibly  claims  the  attention  of  the  histori- 
an.  It  is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army 
ran  invade  Thessaly  from  the  north  without 
scaling  the  hi|^  and  rugged  ridges  of  its  north- 
em  frontier.  The  whole  glen  is  something  less 
than  five  miles  long,  and  opens  gradually  to  the 
east  into  a  spacious  plain,  stretching  to  the 
shore  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  On  each  side  the 
rocks  rise  precipitously  from  the  bed  of  the  Pe- 
neus,  and  in  some  places  only  leave  room  be- 
tween them  for  the  stream ;  and  the  road,  which 
at  the  narrowest  point  is  cut  in  the  rock,  might, 

*  PolybiM,  rrii.,  5.  ^ 

t  That  of  Metxovo,  pwtictiUily  wtll  dMonbed  by  Dr. 
Ilwllnna,  7Va»«7#,  p.  aiMl8. 

J  Holland,  p.  M8.    Clarke,  ▼ol.  ir.,  p.  178. 

0  yKJiim's  description,  V.  H.,  iii.,  1,  may  b«  compared 
V. ill,  ih.«e  of  ClETkc,  Tol.  !▼.,  p.  »0-9g7 ;  HoUrad,  p.  Wl- 
'JS.'i ;  Dwlwell,  p.  I0*-1I7,  who  prefers  iEliaa'e  description 
I  I  P]my*8,  not  only  m  moxe  beaotiful,  bat  more  faithful. 
ll'j!!"ini'l  compares  the  scenery  of  Tempo  to  that  of  St.  Vin- 
co:if  s  Rocks  at  Oliflwi,  GeU  (/<»».  of  Qruc$,  p.  380)  to  that 
ul  .Matlock. 


in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  be  defended  by 
ten  men  against  a  host.*  But  Tempe  is  at 
least  equally  interesting  as  the  only  channel 
which  nature  has  provided  for  discharging  the 
waters  which  descend  from  the  Thessalian 
Mountains  into  the  sea.  An  opinion,  grounded, 
perhaps,  rather  on  observation  and  reflection, 
than  on  tradition,  prevailed  among  the  ancients, 
that  these  waters  bad  once  been  imprisoned, 
and  had  covered  the  country  with  a  vast  lake, 
of  which  those  of  NestonU  and  BabtdSf  at  the 
foot  of  Pelion,  were  considered  as  remains,  till 
an  outlet  was  opened  for  them  by  a  sudden 
shock  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tempe  asunder. 
This  beneficent  convulsion  was  ascribed  by  the 
legends  to  the  ami  of  Hercules,  or  the  trident 
of  the  god  Poseidon  or  Neptune :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plain  and  of  the  pass  has  impressed 
modern  travellers  with  a  similar  conviction  of 
the  fact.  The  Peneus  itself,  though  it  is  fed  by 
all  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Thessaly,  is 
a  very  diminutive  stream ;  and  though,  when 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  some- 
times floods  the  surrounding  plains,  in  its  ordi- 
nary state  is  sluggish  and  shallow.  The  vale 
through  which  it  flovirs  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Thessaly  is  contracted  in  its  upper  part 
between  the  lower  ridges  of  Pindus  and  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  hills  branching  ofl!*  from  the 
Cambunian  chain,  the  highlands  of  HestiaotU. 
Near  the  rocks  of  Meteora^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Homer*s  craggy  lihomi,  the  basin  of  the  Pe- 
neus expands  into  a  vast  level  towards  the 
southeast.  At  Tricca  the  river  takes  an  east- 
erly direction,  and  the  plain  widens  on  the  rights 
but  is  still  confined  by  the  hills  on  the  left  until 
within  about  ten  miles  from  Larissa,  where  it 
is  bounded  on  the  north  only  by  the  skirts  of 
Olympus,  and  extends  a  gently-undulating  sur- 
face southward  to  the  foot  (^  Othrys :  a  tract 
not  less  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  comprehend- 
ing, as  its  central  part,  the  districts  called 
Thessaliotis  and  Pdasgiolist  or  the  Pdasgian 
Argos  ;  the  territory  of  the  Perrhabiaru  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  south  the  inland  part  of  Achaia, 
or  PkthiotUy  the  region  which  included  the  an- 
cient HeUas.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge 
which  stretches  from  Tempe  to  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
goMtZf  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  called  Magnesia^ 
is  intercepted  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  broken  by  lofty  headlands  and  the  beds  of 
torrents,  and  exposed  without  a  harbour  to  the 
fury  of  the  northeast  gales.  A  chain  of  rocky 
islands,  beginning  near  the  eastern  cape  of 

*  Dr.  Cramer  {Ducnptum  of  AndaU  Oreece^  vol.  i.,  p. 
S79)  oonceives,  from  Livy's  deecription,  xliv.,  0,  that,  before 
the  time  of  Jolins  Cssar,  the  road  throa^h  Tempe  was  car- 
ried along  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and 
that  the  modem  road  was  constructed  by  the  proconsul  L. 
Caasius  Longinus,  of  whom  an  inscription,  cut  in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  by  the  roadside  near  the  narrowest  part,  re- 
cords, *<  Tempe  maniTit.*'  Gell  (/Itn,  qf  Qreeett  p.  S78)  has 
confounded  wis  L.  Caasius  with  the  C.  Caasius  who  was 
oonsol  A.U.C.  581.  But  I  do  not  find  that  any  traveller  has 
been  struck  by  the  same  thought  with  Dr.  Cramer,  and  it 
aeems  acarcely  credible  that  the  ancient  road  on  the  north- 
em  side  should  have  continued  till  now  entirely  foiieDtten. 
Dodwell's  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  accortling  to 
which  Longinus  repaired  the  forts  of  Tempe,  is  at  least 
quite  as  probable ;  and  since  the  remains  of  a  fort  exactly 
answering  to  one  of  thoee  mentioned  by  Liyy  are  still  risi- 
ble on  the  right  of  the  river  (Dodwell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1  IS.  GeU, 
p.  378),  it  oan  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  all  stciod  on  the 
same  side.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  how  could  Livy  have 
avoided  noticing  the  new  southern  road,  which  must  hav» 
rsndersd  bis  description  ambiguous,  and,  in  fact,  incorrect  T 
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Magnesia,  and  m  ftdl  Tiew  of  Monnt  Atkoty 
eeems  to  point  the  way  towards  Lemnos  and 
the  Hellespont.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
gasae,  which  open  into  soroe  rich  plains  bound- 
ed by  a  range  of  low  hills  which  link  Pelion 
with  Othiys,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  favoured  regions  of  Greece ;  and  its  nat- 
ural beauty  and  singular  advantages,  which  fit- 
ted it  to  become  the  cradle  of  Greek  navigation, 
were  undoubtedly  associated  by  more  than  an 
accidental  connexion  with  its  mythical  glories. 
In  the  overhanging  forests  of  Pelion  the  fated 
tree  was  felled,  which  first  fomid  a  way  through 
the  Cyanean  rocks  to  revive  the  dormant  feud 
between  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  on  the  same 
ground  the  Muses  met  at  the  marriage  of  Pele- 
118  and  Thetis,  to  predict  the  birth  of  Achilles 
and  the  ruin  of  Troy.* 

South  of  this  gulf  the  coast  is  again  deeply 
indented  by  that  of  Mdia,  into  which  the  Sper- 
tkeius,  rising  from  Mount  T)fmphreitusy  a  con- 
tinuation of  Pindus,  winds  through  a  long,  nar- 
row vale,  which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  forms  a  separate  region,  widely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  its  physical  features. 
It  is  intercepted  between  Othiys  and  (Eta,  a 
huge,  rugged  pile,  which,  stretching  from  Pin- 
dus to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae  forms  the  inner 
barrier  of  Greece,  as  the  Cambunian  range  is 
the  outer,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  direction, 
and  is  nearly  equal  in  height.  From  Mount 
Cailidromust  a  southern  limb  of  (Eta,  the  same 
range  is  continued  without  interruption,  though 
■nder  various  names  and  difilbrent  degrees  of 
elevation,  along  the  coast  of  the  Eubaan  Sea, 
passing  through  the  countries  of  the  Locrian 
tribes,  which  derived  their  distinguishing  epi- 
thets, the  EpienemidUn  and  Ofuntian,  from 
Mount  Cnemis  and  the  town  of  0/n»,  till  it  sinks 
into  the  vale  of  the  B<eotian  Asopu*.  Another 
branch,  issuing  from  the  same  part  of  Pindus, 
connects  it  with  the  loftier  summits  of  Partuu- 
stu,  and  afterward  skirting  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
under  the  names  of  Cirphit  and  Helicon,  pro- 
ceeds to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Attica 
mder  those  of  Ciiharon  and  Partus. 

At  the  parting  of  these  two  great  branches, 
the  head  of  the  vale  through  which  the  Cephi- 
nu  flows  into  the  Lake  Copaisy  lies  the  httle 
eoantry  of  Doris,  obscure  and  insignificant  in 
itself,  but  interesting  as  the  foster-mother  of  a 
race  of  conquerors  who  became  the  masters  of 
Greece.  It  is  described  as  a  narrow  plain, 
gently  undulating  between  the  rugged  precipices 
and  shaggy  ^lens  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus,  which, 
by  their  vicmity,  render  its  winters  compara- 
tively rude  and  long,t  but  the  soil  is  fertile  in 
grain  and  pastures.  It  is  watered  by  several 
little  streams,  which  swell  the  Cephisus  into  a 
considerable  river  even  before  the  valley  has 
begun  to  open  into  the  broader  plains  of  Phods. 
Two  passes  afiTord  an  entrance  into  Doris  from 
the  north ;  one,  the  more  narrow  and  difiloult, 
leading  across  the  eastern  end  of  CEta,  the  other 
crossing  the  same  ridge  farther  to  the  west. 
SoQth^^und  a  mountain  track  tiavenes  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  and  descends  on  the  vale 


*  BaTi]rid«m  Med.,  3.    IwkSg.  A.,  1040. 

t  DocHrell,  how»T«r  (incl.  ii.,  p.  ISt),  fomid  th«  osni 
•eailj  ripe  on  tb«  1  Ith  of  Jqbo.  Hia  daaeriptioii  toMhos 
w  to  qoftlify  th«  epitlMt  Xtnrf4x**fot,  nrhich  Sti»b«  (ix., 
437)  applies  to  th«  Dorian  towoa. 


of  Crista ;  a  more  circuitons,  but  less  difficult 
route  leads  through  the  heart  of  iEtolia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  near  Naupactns. 
Phocis,  which,  though  it  once  possessed  a  port 
on  the  Euboean  Channel,  was,  in  the  later  period 
of  its  history,  entirely  parted  from  the  sea  by 
Locris,  includes  some  narrow  but  fertile  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  stretching  to  the 
skirts  of  Parnassus  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
Locrian  Mountains  on  the  other.  The  passes 
to  the  north,  across  Mount  Cnemis,  are  steep 
and  difficult;  but  the  range  which  separates 
Phocis  from  the  coast  of  Opus  sinks  into  a  hol- 
low of  easy  ascent.  Parnassus  itself  and  the 
adjacent  mass  of  Cirphis,  between  which  the 
valley  of  Crissa  descends  upon  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  belonged  to  the  Phocian  territory.  The 
basin  of  the  Cephisus  is  suddenly  contracted, 
by  a  ridge  jutting  out  from  Parnassus  towards 
Mount  Edylion,  into  a  narrow  outlet,  which  is 
the  entrance  to  Bceotia,  and  opens  on  the  spa- 
cious level  which  extends  to  the  edge  of  the 
Lake  Copais. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  the  inland  ter- 
ritory which  formed  the  main  part  of  BoBotia, 
and  separate  it  from  the  narrow  maritime  dis- 
tricts On  the  Eubcean  Sea  and  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  have  been  already  described.  The  interi- 
or of  the  country  is  by  no  means  a  uniform 
tract,  but  is  broken  into  several  distinct  valleys 
and  plains.  A  ridge  of  hills,  which  joins  Heli- 
con with  the  eastern  range,  and  parts  Uie  lake 
of  Cava  (Copais)  from  that  of  Hylica,  may  be 
consioered  as  dividing  Boeotia  into  two  great 
portions.  The  northern  contains  the  lower  vale 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  the  Copaic  Lake,  into  which 
it  flows.  The  hills  which  rise  from  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  edges  of  the  lake  afford  no  vis- 
ible outlet  for  its  watera ;  and  the  influx  of  the 
Cephisus,  and  the  smaller  streams  that  spring 
from  the  side  of  Helicon,  seem  to  t^eaten  to 
reduce  this  part  of  Boeotia  to  the  state  from 
which  Thessaly  was  said  to  have  been  deliver- 
ed by  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  The  traditiou 
of  the  Ogygian  deluge  appears  to  preserve  the 
recollection  of  a  period  when  the  whole  plain* 
was  one  vast  lake ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  first  became  capable  of  cultivation,  when 
one  of  those  convulsions  by  which  Greece  was 
frequently  visited,  had  opened  a  subterraneous 
channel  for  the  flood  through  the  rocky  barrier 
which  confined  it  The  eastern  end  of  the  laJce 
is  contracted  into  a  narrow  cove,  which  is  clo- 
sed by  the  craggy  skirts  of  Mount  Ptdon :  a 
ridge  of  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  parts  it 
from  the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  Euboeai^  Chan- 
nel. The  art  and  industry  of  the  people  ^<^ch 
inhabited  the  borders  of  the  lake  in  the  earliest 
times  of  which  any  account  remains,  would  per- 
haps have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  piereing  the 
bowels  of  the  rock  even  to  this  extent ;  but 
since  the  land  could  scareely  have  been  habita- 
ble before  such  a  passage  had  been  formed,  the 
origin  of  that  which  actually  exists  must  clearly 
be  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Nature ;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  every 
part  that  has  yet  been  explored.  Several  natu- 
ral chasms  open  on  the  lake ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  all  these  clefts  convey  their  streams  into 
one  main  current,  which  is  discharged  through 
a  single  mouth  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hil^ 
whence  it  rushes  rapidly  to  the  soa.    The  pas- 
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sage,  however,  was  liable  to  be  blocked  ap  by 
eauses  similar  to  that  which  appears  to  have 
prodoced  it ;  and  tradition  and  hiBtorj  hare  re- 
corded some  instances  of  such  a  stoppage.  One 
in  the  mythical  period  was  attributed,  like  the 
seyering  of  Tempe,  to  the  strength  of  Hercules, 
who  was  said  to  have  adopted  this  expedient 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Or- 
ehomantg,  which  stood  near  the  like.  A  still 
earlier  calamity  of  the  same  nature  is  intimated 
by  the  tradition  that  some  ancient  towns,  among 
them  a  Boeotian  Aihmt  and  EUtui»,  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  riung  of  the  lake.  The  re- 
moYal  of  such  obstructions  was  unquestionably 
not  left  to  time  and  chance,  but  was  speedily 
effected  by  the  industiy  of  the  people,  whose 
fruitful  fields  had  been  laid  under  water.  A 
natural  perpendicular  chasm,  which  descends  to 
the  surface  of  one  of  the  subterraneous  streams, 
might  suggest  the  possibility  of  seconding  the 
process  of  Nature.  During  the  better  days  of 
Greece,  the  level  of  the  lake  appears  to  have 
been  kept  regularly  low,  though  it  might  be  oc- 
casionally raised  by  extraordinary  floods ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  either  long  neglect, 
or  some  inward  convulsion,  again  choked  up  the 
channel,  and  produced  an  inundation.  An  en- 
gineer, named  Crates,*  was  employed  to  clear 
the  passage,  and  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  rem- 
edy the  temporary  evil ;  but  political  disturban- 
oes  prevented  him  from  completing  his  work, 
which  would  perhaps  have  afforded  permanent 
security.  At  present,  however,  the  lake  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  marsh,  containing  some  deep 
pools.  In  smnmer  it  is  nearly  dry ;  but  after 
heavy  rains  it  still  overflows  its  natural  bound- 
aries, t 

The  southern  portion  of  Boeotia  is  broken 
into  several  distinct  plains  by  low  ridges,  which 
branch  out  from  the  principal  chain.  The  lar- 
gest and  richest  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  which  Thebes  occupies  an  insulated  em- 
inence to  the  Lake  of  Hylica,  which  receives  a 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  northern  lake  by  a  sub- 
terraneous channel,  and  is  believed  to  send  its 
own  by  a  similar  outlet  to  the  EuboBan  Sea. 
The  Theban  plain  rises  gradually  westward  into 
a  higher  marshy  level,  the  district  of  Theepioj 
from  whieh  two  narrow  glens,  parted  by  a  lofty 
mountain  (KaromInU)  between  Helioon  and  Gi- 
thaBron,^  descend  to  the  BcBOtian  ports  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  the  only  break  in  the  southern 
barrier.  The  plain  of  LeMctra  connects  that  of 
Thespis  with  the  table-land  of  Plattea,  which 
is  raised  sufficiently  to  part  the  source  of  the 
(Broiy  a  little  stream  which  falls  into  the  Coiin- 
Ihian  GuU;  fit>m  the  basin  of  the  Asojnu,  a  weak 
^md  sluggish  river,  which,  unless  swollen  by 
lains,  scarcely  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
long  winding  vale  through  which  it  flows  coo* 


*  Strabo^  accotmt  of  the  op«tmt}ont  of  Crfetea,  iz.,  407, 
admiu  of  vmrioos  intoTprotatioiw.  TYiat  of  KruM  (HcUm, 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  4M)  MOOM  profonUo  to  MuoUvr**  (Orekomenost 
p.  59),  which  requins  aa  <dtentioa  ''  Stnbo't  text,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  seems  not  reconcilabU) 
with  the  local  phenomena.  He  snpposes  the  chasm  men- 
tioned bj  Strabo,  the  moath  of  which  ia  bow  Tisible  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill,  to  haTe  been  opened  by  a  shock 
which  happened  in  or  before  the  time  of  Crates,  and  to 
have  been  quite  distinct  from  the  passafe  which  Crates  at- 
tempted to  clear.  f  Dodwell,  vol.  i.,  p.  284. 

X  Leake,  Aforco,  vol.  iii.,  p.  SSI.  Dodwell,  voL  i.,  p.  SflS. 
Cell,  It.  of  Greece,  n.  117,  conjectures  thot  this  remarkable 
mountain  may  hare  been  amciantly  called  Tipha, 


tauM  several  spacious  plains,  among  which 
those  of  Tanagra  and  Oropue  are  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty.    Oropua 
was  an  object  worth  the  contests  to  which  it 
gave  rise  between  the  states  on  whose  confines 
it  lay,  as  well  on  this  account  as  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  Eubaa.    That  large  and  impor- 
tant island,  which  at  a  very  early  period  at- 
tracted the  Phoenicians  by  its  copper  mines, 
and  in  later  times  became  almost  indispensable 
to  the  subsistenoe  of  Athens,*  though  it  covers 
the  whole  eastem  coast  of  Locris  and  Boeotia, 
is  more  closely  connected  with  the  latter  of 
these  countries.    The  channel  of  the  Euripu* 
which  parts  it  from  the  mainland,  between  Au- 
lis  and  Chalcis,  is  but  a  few  paces  in  width, t 
and  is  broken  by  a  rocky  islet,  which  now  forms 
the  middle  pier  of  a  bridge.    The  ancients  be- 
lieved, what  the  aspect  of  the  coast  appears  to 
confirm,  that  one  of  those  convulsions  which 
seem  to  have  produced  other  momentous  chang- 
es in  the  adjacent  regions,  also  opened  a  pas- 
sage for  the  impetuous  and  irregular  carrent  of 
the  straits.^ 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  principal 
Bceotian  valleys,  the  barriers  opposed  to  the  es- 
cape of  the  streams,  and  the  consequent  accu- 
mulation of  the  rich  depositcs  brought  down 
from  the  surrounding  mountains,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  vale  of  the  Cephisus 
especially,  with  its  periodical  inundations,  ex- 
hibits a  resemblance,  on  a  small  scale,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile — a  resemblance  which  some 
of  the  ancients  observed  in  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  its  vegetation.  The  profusion  in  which 
the  ordinary  gifts  of  Natiure  were  spread  over 
the  face  of  Boeotia,  the  abundant  returns  of  its 
grain,  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  the  materials 
of  luxury  famished  by  its  woods  and  waters, 
are  chiefly  remarkable,  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  from  the  unfavourable  eflTect  they  produ- 
ced on  the  character  of  the  race,  which  finally 
established  itself  in  this  envied  territory.  It 
was  this  cause,  more  than  the  dampness  and 
thickness  of  their  atmosphere,  that  depressed 
the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  justified  the  ridicule  which  their  temi- 
perate  and  witty  neighboura  so  freely  poured 
on  their  proverbial  fsuling.^  The  Attio  satira 
might  have  been  suspected,  and  large  abate- 
ment might  have  been  thought  necessary  for 
national  prejudice,  as  well  as  for  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
grave  evidence  of  Polybius,  who  records  that, 
after  a  short  eflfort  of  vigorous  ambition,  the 
Boeotians  sank  into  a  depth  of  grovelling  sen- 
snality,  whieh  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  Grecian  people.ll  Yet  they  were  warm 
lovera  of  poetry  and  music,  and  carried  some 
braxiehes  of  both  arts  to  eminent  perfection. 

A  wild  and  rugged,  though  not  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  bearing  the  name  of  Citheron  on 
the  west,  of  Fames  towards  the  east,  divides 


*  See  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  Walpole^s  JWiMOtrs,  toL  ii.,  p.  546 

t  Thirty  on  one  side  of  the  rock,  and  twenty  on  the  oth- 
er.   Gell»  /*.  of  Greece f  p.  150. 

I  Aocoiding  to  Gell  (/f.  of  Greece^  p.  181),  the  tide  of  the 
Euripns  is  regular  for  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  daye  each 
month  ;  but  for  eleven  days  the  enxreat  dungea  foia  elev- 
en to  fonrteen  times  in  the  day. 

^  See  Athenans,  x.,  e.  11. 

I  Polyb.  in  Athen.,  z.,  418. 
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BcBOtia  firom  AtHea.  Lower  ridges,  branching 
off* to  the  south,  and  sendmg  out  arms  towards 
the  east,  mark  the  limits  of  the  principal  dis- 
tricts which  compose  this  little  country,  the  least 
proportioned  in  extent  of  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  in  the  histo- 
17  of  mankind.  The  most  extensive  of  the  Attic 
plains,  though  it  is  l^  no  means  a  uniform  level, 
hot  is  broken  by  a  number  of  low  hills,  is  that 
in  which  Athens  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  and  in  which,  according  to  the 
Attic  legend,  the  olive,  stiM  its  most  valuable 
production,  first  sprang  up.  It  is  bonnded  on 
the  east  by  PenUliciUy  and  by  the  range  which, 
under  the  names  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Hy- 
neau9,*  advances  till  it  meets  the  sea  at  Cape 
ZoMter.  The  upper  part  of  Pentelicus,  which 
rises  to  a  greater  height  than  Hymettus,t  was 
distinguished,  under  the  name  of  Epacria,  or 
JHaerioy  as  the  Attic  Highlands.  This  range, 
which,  after  trending  eastward,  terminates  at 
Cape  Cynossenuij  forms  with  Panies  and  the 
sea  the  boundary  of  the  plain  ofMaraihan.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Hymettus  a  comparatively 
^vel  tract,  separated  nrom  the  coast  by  a  lower 
range  of  hills,  seems  to  have  been  that  which 
was  called  MegogcML,  or  the  Midland.  The  hills 
which  enclose  it  meet  in  the  mountiunoua  mine 
district  of  JLourmm,  and  end  with  Cape  Swniuim^ 
the  southernmost  fordand  of  Attica.  The  At- 
tic mariner,  as  he  sailed  round  Sunium,  could 
discern  the  spear  and  the  crest  of  his  tutelary 
goddess  in  front  of  her  temple  on  the  Athenian 
Kock.  The  tract  on  the  coast  between  Sunium 
and  Cape  Zoster,  a  tract -of  low  hills  and  undu- 
lating plains,  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
PartUia,  as  the  maritime  region  of  Attica,  though 
the  whole  land  was  entitled  to  the  appeOation 
Aeti,  whence,  perhaps,  it  derived  the  name  of 
Attica,  from  the  form  in  which  it  advanced  into 
the  sea.  On  the  western  side,  the  plain  of 
Athens  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  issuing 
from  Pames,  and  successively  bearing  the  names 
oflcarnut  CorydaUuSj  and  JEgaUuSf  as  it  stretch- 
es towards  the  sea,  which  at  Cape  AmphiaU  sep- 
arates it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  from  the  island  of  Salamis.  It  parts  the 
plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  EleusiSf  whic^  con- 
tained the  Tkrianan  and  the  Rharian  fields,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  Attic  mythology  as  the  soil 
which  had  first  been  enriched  by  the  gifts  of 
Demeter,  or  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  harvests. 

Attica  is,  on  the  whole,  a  meager  land,  want- 
ing the  fatness  of  the  Bceotian  plains,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  Boeotian  streams.  The  waters 
of  its  principal  river,  the  Cephiausy  are  expend- 
ed in  irrigating  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens,^ 
and  the  Ilisstts,  though  no  less  renowned,  is  a 
mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes  swollen  into  a 
torrent.  It  could  scarcely  boast  of  more  than 
two  or  three  fertile  tracts,  and  its  principal 
riches  lay  in  the  heart  of  its  mountains,  in  the 
Bilver  of  Lanrium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.^ 
It  might  also  reckon  among  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages the  purity  of  its  air, II  the  fragrance  of 


*  Called  also  Atmdnut  the  waterieei. 

t  G«U,  It.  of  Ontct,  p.  05. 

t  As  ia  the  time  of  Sophocles.  See  the  intei^tthlg  ilTus- 
tntion  of  an  obscure  passage,  <Bd.  C,  717,  glTen  by  F. 
Thiemeh  in  his  £t«f  acfael  de  la  IMir«,Toi.  ii.,  pt  36. 

4  XfenophoB,  IH  Vaeiig.,  c.  t. 

i  Cefebrited  by  Eunp.,  Medea,  839 ;  and  in  Platarch, 
ikKxO.,  13. 


its  shrubs,  and  the  fineness  of  its  fruits.  But 
in  its  most  flourishing  period  its  produce  was 
never  sufficient  to  suppiy  the  wants  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  their  industry  was  oonstantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost. 
Traces  are  still  visible  of  the  laborious  cultiva- 
tion which  was  carried,  by  means  of  artificial 
terraces,  up  the  sides  of  their  barest  mount- 
ains.* After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  look 
to  the  sea  even  for  subsistence.  Attica  would 
have  been  little  bat  for  the  position  which  it  oc- 
cupied, as  the  Bootheast  foreland  of  Greece,  with 
valleys  opening  on  the  coast,  and  ports  inviting 
the  commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its 
hills  the  eye  surveys  the  whole  circle  of  the 
islands,  which  form  its  maritime  suburbs,  and 
seem  to  point  ovt  its  historical  destination. 

The  plain  of  Eleusis  was  separated  by  a  chain 
of  hUls,  which  at  its  eastern  end  acquired,  from 
its  forked  summit,  tbe  name  of  Kerala,  or  the 
Hbms,  from  the  territory  of  Megara,  which  in- 
chided  one  plain,  of  narrow  compass  and  small 
fertility,  parted  into  two  branches  at  tbe  site  of 
the  ancient  capital. t  The  remainder  is  occu- 
pied by  the  mountains  which  extend  from  Ci- 
thnron  to  the  Isthmus,  and  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  sink  precipitously 
into  the  sea,  above  which  a  rugged  way  skirts 
the  edge  of  the  SdronUm  eKfis,  which  now  are 
chiefly  formidable  to  sailors  for  the  sudden  gusts 
which  often  burst  from  the  mountains  ^ve 
them.  This  was  one  of  the  passes  leading  out 
of  Peloponnesus  into  Northern  Greece ;  others 
crossed  the  inland  ridge  of  Geranea,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Onean  chain,  which  stretches  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  terminates  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Greece  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
these  passes,  which  were  easily  defensiblCrand 
to  its  two  ports,  JVttco,  on  the  Saronic,  and 
PagtBy  otk  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  Megara  owed  all 
her  importance  in  Grecian  history. 

To  the  west  of  the  vale  of  Crissa,  a  narrow 
mountainous  trabt,  extending  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Naupaciua,  from  which 
the  Gulf  of  Connth  has  taken  its  modom  name 
of  Leptmto,  was  occupied  by  the  Western  ho- 
crians,  who,  finom  some  peculiarity  of  their  hab- 
its or  their  land,  received  the  epithet  of  the 
OzoUan.t  The  territory  of  their  western  neigh- 
bours, the  JEtotiAfu,  was  still  more  rugged,  con- 
sisting, in  great  part,  of  lofty  ridges  branching 
out  from  Pindus  and  CEta  into  the  basin  of  the 
AekeUmt.  In  these  highlands  during  the  win- 
ter all  passage  and  intercourse  between  the 
viUages,  which  are  built  like  nests  on  the  tup  of 
the  rocks,  are  often  long  interrupted  by  the  se- 
verity' of  the  cold.  The  Achelous,  however, 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  rivers,  in 
its  long  course,  which  usually  formed  the  bound- 
ary t)etween  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  traversed 
some  broad  and  fruitful  plains ;  and  at-  its  mouth 
a  great  level,  originally  produced  by  its  de|ios- 
ites,  was  continually  receiving  fresh  accessions, 

*  Faroes  and  iBgaleus,  Dodwell,  vol.  i.,  p.  605,  509. 

t  Paas.,  i.,  41,  3.     Cell,  //.  of  Greece,  p.  11. 

i  Pausanias  (x.,  38)  offers  soveml  conjectures  on  the  ori- 
gin o{  the  name  ;  among  the  rest,  that  it  wns  derived  from 
the  oudressed  skins  which  were  worn  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. Strabo  (ix  ,  p.  437)  refers  it  to  a  Tetid  spriiig^  at 
the  foot  of  Moont  Taphinsve,  tbe  barial  place  of  tho  cen- 
tanra.  which  stall  retains  this  property.  See  GelJ,  //.  of 
Morea,  p.  4;  U.  of  Greece^  p.  SdS.  But  Archytus,  an 
Ozolian  poet,  qaoted  bj  Plutarch  (Qu.  Gr.,  I5),d«!nved  the 
name  from  the  abooilAiiMe  of  flowevv  wliich  sceoled  the  air. 
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which  at  length  united  a  group  of  islands,  onoe 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  continent.  The  fertile  land 
thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  many  con- 
flicts between  the  bordering  tribes ;  and  the  in- 
undations  of  the  river  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
.£tolian  legend,  according  to  which  Hercules 
had  wrestled  with  the  Achelous  for  the  hand  of 
their  king's  daughter  Dejanira.  Another  fer- 
tile plain  was  similarly  formed  by  the  Evenus, 
the  second  in  size  of  the  iEtolian  rivers,  which, 
descending  from  the  side  of  CEta,  parted  the 
ancient  districts  of  Pleurofi  and  Calydon. 

Acamanioy  lying  between  the  lower  part  of 
the  Achelous,  which  took  its  rise  in  Pindus  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  ^Sea, 
was,  like  i£toIia,  a  mountainous  land,  bat  its 
hills,  still  clothed  with  thick  forests,  are  less 
lofty  and  rugged.  The  valleys  of  both  countries 
contain  some  extensive  lakes,  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures.  Northward  of  Aoarnania,  on  the 
Ambracian  Gulf^  lay  the  territoiy  of  the  semi- 
barbarous  AmphilochianSf  and  that  of  Ambracia^ 
which  met  the  southern  confines  of  Epirus.  A 
peninsula,  called  Leucas^  from  the  white  clifi* 
celebrated  in  ancient  fable  for  the  cure  of  des- 
perate love,  once  projected  from  the  western 
coast  of  Acamania,  but  was  afterward  severed 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel  opened 
by  its  Corinthian  colonists.  Southward  of  it,  a 
cluster  of  islands,  including  Ithaca,  Cephallenia, 
and  ZacynlhtUj  cover  the  opposite  shores  of 
Acarnania  and  Peloponnesus. 

We  observed  that  the  Onean  range,  which 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  Megara,  terminates  in  the  Isthmus ;  and  this 
is  true  for  a  general  and  distant  survey.  The 
Istkmusj  however,  is  not  exactly  level.  The 
roots  of  the  Onean  Mountains  are  continued 
along  the  eastern  coast  in  a  line  of  low  clifl^, 
till  they  meet  another  range,  which  seems  to 
have  borne  the  same  name,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isthmus.*  This  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  face  of  the  country :  the  Isthmus, 
at  its  narrowest  part,  between  the  inlets  of 
Schanu*  and  LechtBum,  is  only  between  three 
and  four  miles  broad ;  and  along  this  line,  hence 
called  the  DioUus^  or  Draughtway,  vessels  were 
oflen  transported  from  sea  to  sea,  to  avoid  the 
delay  and  danger  which  attended  the  circum- 
navigation of  Peloponnesus.  Yet  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  before  the  Macedonian  period 
that  the  narrowness  of  the  intervening  space 
suggested  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  seas 
by  means  of  a  canal.  It  was  entertained  for  a 
time  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  been  deterred  by  the  reports  of  his  en- 
gineers, who  were  persuaded  that  the  surface 
hi  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was  so  much  higher  than 
the  Saronic,  that  a  channel  cut  between  them 
would  be  useless  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  might  even  endanger  the  safety  of 
^gina  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  Three  cen- 
turies later,  the  dictator  Cesar  formed  the  same 
plan,  and  was  perhaps  only  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing it  by  his  untimely  death.  The 
above-mentioned  inequality  of  the  ground  would 
always  render  this  undertaking  very  laborious 
and  expensive.  But  the  work  was  of  a  nature 
rather  to  shock  than  to  interest  genuine  Greek 


,  iii.,  p.  Sil. 


feelings :  it  seems  to  have  been  viewed  aa  aa 
audacious  Titanian  effort  of  barbarian  powcnr ; 
and  when  Nero  actually  began  it,  having  open- 
ed the  trench  with  his  own  hands,  the  belief  of 
the  country  people  may  probably  have  concur- 
red with  the  aversion  of  the  praetorian  workmen, 
to  raise  the  rumour  of  howling  spectres,  and 
springs  of  blood,  by  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  interrupted.*  Pliny  notices  the  disastrous 
fate  of  all  who  had  conceived  the  project;!  and 
Pausanias  observes,  that  Alexander  had  been 
baffled,  and  the  Cnidians  stopped  by  the  Delpliia 
oracle,  in  similar  attempts  to  do  violence  to  the 
works  of  God.t 

The  face  of  Peloponnesu*  presents  outlines 
somewhat  more  intricate  than  those  of  Northern 
Greece.    At  first  sight,  the  whole  land  appears 
one  pile  of  mountains,  which,  towards  the  north- 
west, where  it  reaches  its  greatest  height,  forms 
a  compact  mass,  pressing  close  upon  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth.    On  the  western  coast  it  recedes 
farther  from  the  sea;  towards  the  centre,  is 
pierced  more  and  more  by  little  hollows ;  and 
on  the  south  and  east,  is  broken  by  three  great 
gulfs,  and  the  valleys  opening  into  them,  which 
suggested  to  the  ancients  the  form  of  a  plana 
leaf,  to  illustrate  that  of  the  peninsula.     On  clo- 
ser inspection,  the  highest  summits  of  this  pile, 
with  their  connecting  ridges,  may  be  observed 
to  form  an  irregular  ring,  which  separates  the 
central  region,  Arcadia^  from  the  rest.     Thus 
the  range  of  Artemisium,  and  Parlhcniumj  which 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  is  connected,  by  a  chain 
of  highlands  running  from  east  to  west,  with  the 
northern  extremity  of  Taygetui ;  this,  again,  is 
linked  with  the  Lycaan  and  Nomian  Mountains, 
wbich  form  the  western  frontier,  and  stretch  on 
towards  Pholot^  which  meets  the  great  northern 
barrier,  including  Olenut^  Scollis,  Er^manthus, 
AroaniuM,  and  Cyllene.    The  territories  which 
skirt  the  three  principal  gulfs  are  likewise  en- 
closed by  loAy  ranges,  ending  in  bold  promon- 
tories, and  exhibit  each  a  peculiar  character. 
The  northern  and  western  sides  contain  no  such 
prominent  landmarks;  and  the  states  which 
possessed  them  were   separated  by  artificial 
rather  than  by  natural  limits. 
•  The  mountains  which  encircle  Arcadia  are  so 
connected  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  its  waters 
only  by  one  opening,  the  defile  (below  Caritena, 
or  Brenthe)  through  which  the  Alphetu  descends 
to  the  Western  Sea.    This  is  the  principal  fea- 
ture which  distinguishes  the  western  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Arcadia.    On  the  west,  a  num- 
ber of  valleys  open  into  the  basin  of  the  Alphe- 
us,  bringing  down  tributaries,  some  of  which 
are  considerable  rivers,  as  the  Ladon^  and  the 
Erymanihus,  which   flow   from   the   northern 
mountains ;  and  several  ancient  towns  in  this 
region  were  built  on  heights  near  the  confluence 
of  the  neighbouring  streams :  as  Cleitor^  PsophiSf 
Melhydrium,  Brenlhey  Gorlysj  and  Heraa.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eastern  portion  of  Arcadia  is  in- 
tersected by  lower  ridges,  which  completely  en- 
close a  great  number  of  little  plains,  so  that  the 
streams  which  fall  into  them  find  no  visil)le  out- 
let.    Such  are  the  plains  of  Aseoj  PaUantiunif 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  Orchomenus^  Alea^  StymphahUf 
and  Pheneus.    Hence  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try would  be-  covered  with  stagnant  pools,  and 

•  Dio  Cm.,  Iziii^  10.      t  N.  H.,  ir.,  6.        t  U.,  1,  9. 
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its  air  generally  infected  by  noxious  Tapems, 
did  not  the  inland  rivers  and  lakes  find  means 
of  eacaping  through  chasms  and  subterraneous 
channels,  not  uncommon  in  limestone  motmt- 
ains,  but  which  perhaps  nowhere  occur  so  fre- 
<pient]y,  within  an  equally  narrow  compass,  as 
in  Arcadia.     So  the  Aroannu,  even  after  Her- 
cules had  cut  a  canal  to  guide  its  course  into 
the  Lake  of  Pheneus,  would  have  encroached  on 
the  surrounding  plain,  if  it  had  not  been  receiv- 
ed by  a  vast  gap  at  the  foot  o{  a  mountain, 
through  which  it  descends  to  rise  again,  under 
the  more  celebrated  name  of  the  Ladon.    So 
the  waters*  collected  in  the  plain  of  Mantinea, 
at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Artemisium,  gush 
up  out  of  the  sea  near  the  eastern  coast.    So 
tiie  Lake  of  Stymphalus  disgorges  itself  into  a 
chasm,  from  which  it  issues  again  in  the  plain 
of  Argos  as  the  Erasinus.    The  Alpheus,  above 
all,  is  a  Protean  stream,  and  acts  at  home  a 
wonderful  prelude  to  his  fabled  submarine  ad- 
ventures.   According  to  a  general,  and  appa- 
rently a  well-gfounded  belief,  iris  the  same  riv- 
er which,  springing  from  several  sources- on  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Pamoni  sinks  vnder 
ground  at  the  f(k)t  of  Mount  Cretium,  and  rises 
again  in  the  plain  of  Asea,  where  it  is  thought 
to  mingle  with  the  principal  source  of  the  Euro- 
tas*    In  this  case,  both  are  once  more  swal-. 
lowed  by  the  earth,  and,  after  parting  below  its 
9urface,  reappear — the  one  in  the  plain  of  Me- 
gahpoUtf  the  other  in  the  north  of  Laconia. 
Many  of  the  Arcadian  legends  were  filled  with 
the  mythical  history  of  these  natural  wonders, 
and  with  the  changes  wrought  by  the  opening 
or  the  obstruction  of  the  subterraneous  water- 
courses.   The  land  was  a  fit  theatre  for  the  la- 
bours of  Hercules;   and  its  pecnliar  features 
sufficiently  explain  the  worship  of  the*  earth- 
shaking  Poseidon,  and  his  struggles  with  the 
offended  Demeter .  t  The  mountains  were  cloth- 
ed with  forests,  which  abounded  with  game : 
the  bear  was  frequently  fbund  in  them,  even  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  may  have  atfbrded  attraction  for  tribes  of 
hunters  or  shepherds,  while  few  of  the  plains 
were  m  a  state  to  repay  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandmen.   In  later  times,  the  Arcadians,  ac- 
cording to  their  countryman  Polybius,  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for  hospi- 
tality, kindness,  and  piety;   but  he  ascribes 
these  qualities  to  the  success  of  their  social  in- 
stitutions, in  counteracting  the  natural  tenden- 
cy of  a  rugged  climate,  which,  while  it  inured 
them  to  toil  and  hardship,  disposed  their  char- 
acter to  an  excess  of  harshness. 

The  other  great  divisions  of  Peloponnesus 
are  Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis,  and  Achaia. 
Argolis,  when  the  name  is  taken  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  which  is 
bounded  on  the  land  side  by  Arcadia,  Achaia, 
and  Laconia,  comprehends  several  districts, 
which,  during  -the  period  of  the  independence 
of  Greece,  were  never  united  under  one  gov- 
ernment, but  were  considered,  for  the  purpose 
of  description,  as  one  region  by  the  later  geog- 
raphers. It  begins  on  the  western  aide  with 
the  little  territory  of  Sieytm,  which,  besides  some 
inland  valleys,  shared  with  Corinth  a  small 
maritime  plain,  which  was  proverbial  among 
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the  ancients  ibr  its  hnoriant  fertility.  The  do- 
minions of  Cortfi/A,  whk;h  also  extended  beyond 
the  Isthmus,  meeting  those  of  Megara  a  little 
south  of  the  Scironian  Rocks,  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Argolis.  The  two  cities, 
Sicyon  and  Corinth,  were  similarly  situated, 
both  commanding  important  passes  into  the  io* 
terior  of  the  peninsula.*  The  hill  which  was 
the  site  of  SicyOn,  probably  in  the  earliest  as  well 
as  the  latest  period  of  its  history,  rose  near  the 
openings  of  two  ravmes  or  valleys,  those  of  the 
Hditton  and  the  A90fU9.  The  latter  river  de- 
scended from  the  plains  of  Phlitu  and  Omett. 
The  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  called  the  Aero- 
cormthua.  On  which  stood  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
though,  being,  conunanded  by  a  neighbouring 
height,  it  is  of  no  great  value  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  modem  warfare,  was  in  ancient  times 
an  impregnable  fortress,  and  a  point  of  the  high- 
est importance,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
Isthnras,  and  of  the  paas  which  led  up  to  the 
plain  of  Cleoiut,  and  thence  to  that  of  Nemea. 
From  the  vale  of  Ome«  a  rugged  road  crossed 
the  mountains  into  the  plain  of  Argos.  But  the 
more  firequented  approach  from  the  north  was 
the  narrow,  rocky  glen  of  the  Tretus,  th^  fa- 
bled haunt  of  the  demean  lion,  which  branch- 
ed off  to  Cleonae  and  Nemea.  A  third  pass,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  these,  called  the  Contopo- 
reia,  or  stafif-xioad,  was  accessible  only  to  foot- 
passengers.! 

The  plain  of  ArgoMt  which  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  lofty  mountains,  but  open  to  the  sea, 
is,  for  Oreece,  and  especially  for  Peloponnesus, 
of  considerable  extent,  being  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  width.  But  the 
western  side  is  lower  than  the  eastern,  and  is 
watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  in  which  the 
upper  aide  is  singularly  deficient.  In  very  an- 
cient times  the  lower  level  was  injured  by  ex- 
cess of  moisture,  as  it  is  at  this  day  ;■  and  hence, 
pertiaps,  Argos,  which  lay  on  the  western  side, 
notwithstanding  its  advantageous  position  and 
the  strength  of  its  citadel,,  flourished  less  for  a 
time  than  Myctna  and  Tiryiu,  which  were  sit- 
uate to  the  east,  where  the  plain  is  now  barren 
through  drought.  A  great  mass  of  Argive  le- 
gends owed  its  origin  to  these  local  features, 
and  especially  to  tt^  marsh  of  Lema  and  Uie 
fathomless  AUafanian  pool,  which  bordered  the 
western  shore  of  the  gulf,  where  popular  tradi- 
tion placed  one  of  the  monsters  overpowered 
by  the  strength  of  Hercules.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  Argolic  plain  was  bounded  by  the  insu- 
lated rock  of  NoMplia^  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
the  port  of  Argos,  not  a  very  conunodious  shel- 
ter even  for  the  ancient  shipping ;  its  road  ap- 
pears to  be  much  better  adapted  to  a  modem 
fleet. 

The  peninsula  which  parted  the  Saronic  from 
the  Argolic  Gulf,  and  which  was  sometimes 
called  the  Acti  of  Aigolia,  is  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  in  the  north- 
ern and  loftiest  part,  bore  the  name  of  Mount 
Arachnaum.  The  territory  of  Corinth  extended 
along  the  eastern  coast,  till,  near  the  harbour 
called  Petraiu,  it  met  the  confines  of  EpidauruMf 
which,  besides  a  few  small  maritime  plains,  pos- 
sessed some  little  inland  vallejrs,  one  of  which 
i^^as  in  great  part  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
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EsbuUpius.  IGdway  tMtweon  the  Epidauiian 
cmst  ahd  that  of  Attica  lay  the  iDountainous 
ialand  of  JEgina^  with  several  others  of  smaller 
sise  and  note.  Southward  of  EpidauruB,  the 
territory  of  Trazen  stretohed  round  Cape  Scyl- 
laum,  the  southeastern  point  of  the  Act6.  It 
ioriuded  a  fertile  maritime  plain,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  noble  port  called  Pogon,  shel- 
tered by  the  high  rocky  peninsula  of  MethanOf 
and  by  the  islamls  of  Aigra  and  Caiaurta,  now 
united  by  a  narrow  sandbank  under  the  name 
of  Poro.  West  of  Cape  Soyllaeum,  the  city  of 
JhrmknSj  once  the  capital  of  an  independent 
state,  occupied  a  small  peninsula  facing  the 
isfclnds  of  ifydrea  and  Ttpcrmut,*  which  have 
bocone  more  celebrated  in  modem  times  than 
they  are  in  ancient  story.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  Act^,  Annif  and  its  little  territory  inter- 
vened between  the  borders  of  Hermkmd  and 

AlgOB. 

The  range  of  the  Artemisian  and  Parthenian 
mountains,  which  separated  Argolis  from  Ar- 
cadia, was  only  crossed  by  three  natural  passes : 
one,  celled  Trodmst  leading  into  the  plain  of 
Tegea ;  and  two,  called  Primu  and  CUmaz,  lead- 
ing into  that  of  Mantinea.  This  same  range 
was  continued  into  Laconia,  where  it  took  the 
name  of  Pamon,  and  terminated  at  Cape  MaUa. 
Tbe  mountains,  as  they  advance  towards  the 
sooth,  press  more  and  more  abruptly  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Near  the  opening  of  the  Argol- 
ic  Golf^  the  little  district  of  Oyniaria,  lying  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argoe  and  Sparta,  was  once  an 
object  of  obstinate  struggles  between  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  but  during  the  best  part  of  Gre- 
cian history  belonged  to  Laconia. 

A  long  ^lley,  running  southward  40  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  which  border  it  on  three 
sides,  composed  the  territory  of  Lacoma,  It 
was  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Eurth 
tat,  and  bounded  by  the  range  of  Parnon  on  the 
east,  and  by  that  of  Taygetus  on  the  west. 
Three  different  recions  ms^  be  distinguished 
in  the  basin  of  the  Eurotas.  That  which  may 
be  called  the  Upper  Vale,  from  the  source  of 
the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  (Emu^  a  little 
above  the  site  of  Sparta,  is  narrowly  confined 
between  Taygetus  and  the  rugged  highlands 
which  connect  it  with  Parnon,  and  wluoh  are 
probably  the  district  once  called  SciritiMA  At 
Sparta  the  valley  is  so  contracted  by  the  oppo- 
site hills  as  to  leave  room  for  little  more  than 
the  channel  of  the  Eurotas,  but,  immediately 
after,  it  opens  into  the  great  Laoonian  plain. 
This  plain,  however,  does  not  extend  without 
interruption  to  the  sea,  but  is  again  contracted 
into  a  narrow  ravine,  by  a  projection  of  Tayge- 
tus, which  separates  the  Vale  of  Sparta  from 
the  maritime  plain  of  Hdost  at  the  head  of  the 
Laconian  Gulf  t  It  is  to  the  middle  region,  the 
heart  of  Laconia,  that  moet  of  the  ancient  epi- 
thets and  descriptions  relating  to  the  general 
character  of  the  country  properly  apply:  The 
Vale  of  Sparta  is  Homer's  hoUow  LiLcedamon, 
which  Euripides  farther  describes  as  girt  with 
Mountains,  rugged  aad  difficult  of  entrance  for 
a  hostile  power.^    The  epithet  hxMow  fitly  rep- 

*  ConuBonly  aupposed  tu  b«  Petta  or  Sptxia,  Bat  Leak« 
(Morta^  i)..  p.  405)  cunceivet  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and, 
alBo,  that  the  tnie  name  of  the  island  was  Tncaremt*. 

t  Leake,  iii.,  p.  28. 
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re&eoU  the  aspect  of  a  vaBey  aocloied  hj  the' 

lofty  cliffs  in  which  the  mountains  here  abruptly 
terminate  on  each  side  of  the  Eurotas.  When,, 
however,  the* poet  added,  that  the  land  contain- 
ed a  large  tract  of  arable,  but  of  laborious  til- 
lage,' he  may  have  had,  not  the  plain  only — 
though,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  its 
soil  is  said  to  be  poor — ^but  the  higMands  in 
view.  For  both  Parnon  and  Taygetus,  more 
especially  towards  the  north,  include  many  gen- 
tie  slopes  and  high  valleys,  which  well  repsy 
oultivatioD.  On  the  western  side,  in  particular, 
the  lofty  rocks  which  bound  the  Spartan  plain 
support  a  comparatively  level  region,  which  ia- 
not  much  loss  productive  than  the  vale  below. 
The  ridge  of  Taygetus,  beginning  in  the  north 
from  the  basin  oi  the  AJpheus,  which  separates- 
it  from  the  opposite  chain  of  Mctnalut,  rises  to 
its  greatest  height  towards  the  centre,  where  it 
is  diBtittguished  by  five  conspicuous  peaks,  often 
capped  with  snow,*  and  gradual]^  declines  to- 
wards the  south,  while  its  sides  become  more 
and  OMMe  steep  and  rugged.  After  sinking  to 
its  lowest  level,  it  rises  again  in  the  rocky  jien-^ 
insuki  of  T<dniarau,t  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Grreece  and  of  Europe. 

The  character  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  La- 
conia— that  it  is.  a  country  difficult  of  access  to 
an  enemy — is  one  which  most  properly  beloiigs 
to  it,  and  is  of  great  historical  importance.  On 
the  northern  and  the  eastern  sides  there  are 
only  two  natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of 
Sparta  can  be  invaded  :t  the  one  opening  from 
the  upper  vale  of  the  Eurotas ;  the  other,  from 
that  of  the  (Enus,  in  which  a  road  leading  from 
Arcadia  by  tlie  western  aide  of  Parnon,  and  an- 
other crossing  the  same  mountain  from  Argos 
through  Cynuria,  meet  at  SelUuia.  On  the 
west,  Taygetus  forms  an  almost  insurmounta- 
ble barrier.  It  is,  indeed,  traversed  by  a  track,, 
which,  beginning  near  the  head  of  the  Messe- 
nian  Gulf,  enters  the  plain  near  Sparta,  through 
a  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous rocks.  But  this  pass  appears  to  be  so  ^- 
ficult,  that  the  simplest  precautions  must  al- 
ways have  been  sufficient  to  secure  it.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Laconian  Gulf,  the  island  of  Cy- 
thera,  containing  excellent  harbours,  was  a  val- 
uable- appendage,  or  a  formidable  neighbour,  to 
Laconia. 

The  chain  of  Taygetus  separates  the  Laco- 
nian Gulf  from  the  Megaenian,  which  runs  up 
much  higher  into  the  land.    It  is  not,  however, 
the  direct  northern  continuation  of  this  chain 
that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mestenia  ; 
but  a  western  branch,  which  is  parted  from  it 
by  the  Arcadian  valley  of  Cromi.    At  the  nor- 
thern foot  of  these  mountains  begins  the  Mes- 
senian  plain,  which,  like  the  basin  of  .the  Euro- 
tas below  Sparta,  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
districts,  by  a  ridge  which  crosses  nearly  its 
whole  width  from  tbe  eastern  side.^    The  up- 
per of  these  districts,  which  is  separated  from 
Arcadia  by  a  part  of  the  Lycaean  chain,  and  is 
bounded  towards  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  Jtho' 
m«,  the  scene  of  ever-memorable  struggles,  was 
the  plain  of  Stenyclenu,  a  tract  not  peculiarly 
rich,  but  very  important  for  the  protection  and 


*  Hence  the  nane  fenUdaetflm, tbe  ndge  of  fh^fltaitap^ 
gers,  or  knuckles, 
t  See  Leake,  i.,  p.  901.  X  Ibid.,  iiL,  p.  SS. 
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conunBnd  of  th6  countiy,  as  the  prhiGips]  psss- 
es,  not  only  from  the  northi  but  from  the  east 
and  west,  fall  into  it.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Messenian  plain,  which  spreads  rornid  the  bead 
(tf  the  gulf,  was  a  region  celebrated  in  poetry 
and  history  for  its  exuberant  fertility ;  some- 
times designated  by  the  title  of  Macarioy  or  the 
Blessed,  watered  by  many  streams,  among  the 
rest  by  the  clear  and  fiill  Pamisus.  It  was,  no 
donbt,  of  this  delightful  vale  that  Euripides 
meant  to  be  nnderstood  when,  contrasting  Mes- 
senia  with  Laconia,  he  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Messenian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
reach.  But  Messenia,  in  general,  appears  to 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  cultiyable  ground 
than  Laconia.  The  plain  of  Stenycleros  is 
separated  by  the  plain  of  Ithom6  from  another 
long  Talley,  which  stretches  to  the  sea.  Far- 
ther westward,  the  country  is  broken  into  hUl 
and  dale  by  ranges  of  no  great  height,  termina- 
ted towards  the  south  by  that  of  Temathia,  and 
towards  the  west  by  that  of  JEgaleum,  which 
borders  the  coast,  leaving  room  only  for  a  few 
narrow  levels  at  its  foot.  The  climate  of  Mes- 
senia was  also  extolled  by  the  ancients,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  Laconia,  as  temperately  soft ; 
a  praise  which  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  lower  Messenian  phiin,but  which  travellers 
from  the  north  are  hardly  able  to  understand. 
The  western  coast  is  marked  by  the  deep  Bay 
of  Pwhut  which  ims  become  celebrated  in  mod- 
em history  under  the  name  of  NoBorino — the 
only  perfect  harbour  of  Pc^oponnesns ;  but  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  shelter  of  a  modem  fleet 
than  of  the  ancient  vessels. 

The  River  Neda,  rising  in  Arcadia,  and  flow- 
ing through  a  deep  and  savage  glen,  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hills,  connected  with  iEgaleum, 
and  including  Mount  Eira — a  name  of  kindred 
gtory  with  IthomS— was  the  limit  of  Messenia 
to  the  north,  and  separated  it  from  iilis,  or  the 
Elean  territory,  according  to  the  largest  extent 
included  in  later  time^  under  that  name.  But 
the  district  immediately  north  of  the  Neda  was 
properly  called  Triphylia.  It  consisted  of  a  hill 
country,  bounded  by  the  vale  of  the  Alpheus  on 
the  east,  and  linking  the  range  of  Lyceum  with 
that  of  Pholoe.  The  Triphylian  Hills  never  re- 
cede from  the  coast  so  as  to  leave  more  than 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  maritime  plain.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  features  of  this,  as  in 
general  of  a  great  part  of  the  Elean  coast,  is, 
that  it  is  lined  by  a  series  of  lagoons,  parted 
firom  the  sea  by  narrow  sandbaoks,  and  fed 
partly  by  land-springs,  but  more  frequently  by 
the  waves  which  break  over  in  stormy  weather. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  point  of  the 
coast  Triphylia  met  the  confines  of  PisoHst  or 
the  territory  of  Pisa.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that,  during  the  period  of  her  independence, 
Pisa  possessed  the  whole  of  the  lower  vale  of 
the  Alpheus,  including  the  celebrated  plain  of 
Olympia^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on 
which  the  ancient  city  of  Pisa  itself  stood. 
North  of  the  Alpheus,  Pisatis  included  a  portion 
of  the  skirts  of  Mount  Pholoe,  and  a  maritime 
plain,  bounded  by  a  low  ridge,  ending  in  Cape 
hthysy  which  separated  it  from  the  Elean  terri- 
tory, properly  so  called.  This  was  the  tract 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Hollow  Elisj  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  broad  level,  extending  north- 
ward as  ^  as  Cape  Araxus,  and  only  inter- 
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rupted  on  the  seaside  by  tiie  jmnlated  prom* 
ontory  of  ChaUmatas.  The  rich  pastures  on 
the  banks  of  the  El^n  Peneus  were  celebrated 
in  the  earliest  legends';  and  an  ancient  channel^ 
which  is  still  seen  stretching  across  them  to> 
the  sea,  may  be  the  same  into  which  Hercules 
w^s  believed  to  have  turned  the  river,  to  cleanse 
the  stable  of  Angeas. 

A  little  south  of  Cape  Araxns,  the  River  La- 
ristts  was  the  common  boundary  of  Elis  and 
Aehaia.  On  the  western  side  of  Achaia,  be- 
tween Cape  Araxns  and  the  straits  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Oulf,  the  high  mountains  which  occu- 
pied the  confines  of  Achaia  and  Arcadia  leave 
some  comparatively  broad  plains  open  to  the 
sea.  But  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  they  either 
descend  abruptly  on  the  shore,  or  are  separated 
from  it  only  by  narrow  levels.  These  small 
maritime  plains,  and  the  slopes  immediateljr 
above  them,  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,, 
highly  fertile ;  and  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  some  kinds  of  produce.*  They  are  watered 
by  streams  issuing  from  the  heart  of  the  mount- 
ains^ through  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  which 
are  the  only  approaches  by  which  the  country 
can  be  invaded  from  the  south.  The  coast  is 
deficient  in  harbours,  which  abound  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  gulf 

When  the  necessary  deduction  has  been  made 
for  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  Greece  may,, 
perhaps,  be  properly  considered  as  a  land,  on 
the  whole,  not  less  rich  than  beautifid.  And  it 
probably  had  a  better  claim  to  this  character  in 
the  days  of  its  youthful  freshness  and  vigour. 
Its  productions  were  tarious  as  its  aspect ;  and 
if  other  regions  were  more  fertile  in  grain  and 
more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,, 
few  surpassed  it  in  the  growth  of  the  olive,  and 
of  other  valuable  fruits.  Its  hills  affordcMl  abun- 
dant pastures :  its  waters  and  forests  teemed 
with  life.  In  the  precious  metals  it  was,  per- 
haps fortunately,  poor ;  the  silver  mines  of  Lau- 
rium  were  a  singular  exception ;  but  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Mountains,  especially  in  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  as  weU  as  those  of  Eubcea,  contained 
rich  veins  of  iron  and  copper,  as  well  as  pre- 
cious quarries.  The  marble  of  Pentelicus  was 
neariy  equalled  in  fineness  by  that  of  the  Isle 
of  Paros,  and  that  of  Carystus  in  Eubo;a.  The 
Grecian  woods  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Pausanias„ 
by  trees  of  extraordinary  size.  Even  the  hills 
of  Attica  are  said  to  have  been  once  clothed 
with  forests  ;t  and  the  present  scantiness  of  its 
streams  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  loss  of  the  shades  which  once  sheltered 
them.  Herodotus  observes,  that,  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  Greece  enjoyed  the  most 
happily-tempered  seasons.  But  it  seems  diffi- 
cult  to  speak  generally  of  the  climate  of  a  coun- 
try, in  which  each  district  has  its  own,  deter- 
mined by  an  infinite  variety  of  local  circum- 
stances. Both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pel- 
oponnesus the  snow  remains  long  on  the  high- 
er ridges ;  and  even  in  Attica  the^winters  are 
often  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of 
the  summer  is  tempered,  in  exposed  situations, 
by  the  strong  breezes  from  the  northwest  (the 
Etesian  winds),  which  prevail  during  that  sea- 
son in  the  Grecian  seas ;  and  it  is  possible  that 

*  Th«  enm&t-viM  appeairto  ti»ri^  h«i«  tetter  tiiaa  ia 
any  other  put  of  GiMoe.  t  Pkto^  CiitiM,  p.  IIL 
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Herodotus  may  ha^e  had  their  refreshiog  influ- 
ence chiefly  in  Tiew. 

Greece  lies  in  a  volcanic  zone,  which  extends 
from  the  Caspian — ^if  it  does  not  extend  still  far- 
ther east — ^to  the  Azores,  and  from  the  45th  to 
the  d5th  degree  of  latitude,*  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  known  to  the  Greeks.  Though  no 
traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  appear  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Greece,  history  is  full  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  there  by  volcanic  agency;  and 
permanent  indications  of  its  physic^  character 
were  scattered  over  its  surfacei  in  the  hot 
springs  of  Thermopylae,  Trcezen,  i£depsu8,  and 
other  places.  The  sea  beti^een  Peloponnesus 
and  Crete  has  been,  down  to  modem  times,  the 
acene  of  surprising  changes  wrought  by  the 
same  forces ;  and  not  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  new  hiU  was  thrown  up  on  the  coast  near 
Troezen,  no  less  suddenly  than  the  islands  near 
Thera  were  raised  out  of  the  sea.t  Earth- 
quakes, accompanied  by  the  rending  of  mount- 
ains, the  sinking  of  land  into  the  sea,  by  tem- 
porary inundations,  and  other  disasters,  have  in 
all  ages  been  familiar  to  Greece,  more  especi- 
ally to  Peloponnesus.  And  hence  some  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  due  to  the  numerous  legends 
and  traditions  which  describe  convulsions  of 
the  same  kind  as  occurring  still  more  frequent- 
ly, and  with  still  more  important  consequences, 
in  a  period  preceding  connected  history;  and 
which  may  be  thought  to  point  to  a  state  of  ele- 
mental warfare,  which  must  have  subsided  be- 
fore the  region  which  was  its  theatre  could  have 
lieen  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Such  an 
origin  we  might  be  inclined  to  assign  to  that 
elass  of  legends  which  related  to  struggles  be- 
tween Poseidon  and  other  deities  for  the  pos- 
session of  several  districts ;  as  his  contests 
with  Athene  (Minerva)  for  Athens  and  Troe- 
2en;t  with  the  same  goddess,  or  with  Here 
(Juno),  for  Argos,  where  he  was  said,  according 
to  one  account,  to  have  dried  up  the  springs, 
and,  according  to  another,  to  have  laid  the  plain 
«inder  water  ;^  with  Apollo  for  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  II  We  might  be  led  to  put  a  like  inter- 
pretation on  the  poetical  traditions,  which  spoke 
of  a  period  when  several  of  the  islands  between 
Greece  and  Asia,  as  Delos  and  Anaphe,T  and 
even  Rhodes,**  and  Cyprus,tt  were  yet  cover- 
ed by  the  sea,  out  of  which  they  rose  at  the  bid- 
ding of  some  god.  And  still  greater  weight 
may  seem  to  belong  to  a  tradition  preserved  by 
the  priests  of  Samothrace,  an  island  famous  for 
its  ancient  mystic  worship,  who  told  of  a  great 
convulsion,  which  had  burst  the  barriers  that 
4)nce  separated  the  Euxine  from  the  i£gean, 
and  had  opened  the  channels  of  the  Bosporus 
And  the  Hellespont.^^  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  connect  this  tradition  with  a  poetical  legend, 
in  which  Poseidon  was  said  to  have  struck  the 
land  called  Lycaooia,  or  Lyctonia,  with  his  tri- 
dent, and  to  have  scattered  its  fragments,  as 
islands,  over  the  sea. ^4  ^ut  the  vast  magnitude 
of  the  changes  described  by  these  legends  may 

*    Hoff*,  G«ehichte  der  yerMnd«nukg«ii  d«r  Erdobm*- 
tfMche,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  99. 
t  Ovid,  MeUph.,  zt.,  896.    Stnbo,  i.,  p.  158. 
i  PiiuB.,  ii.,  SO,  6. 

4  Apollod.,  H.,  1,  4,  9.    Pwu.,  ii.,  98,  4. 
I  Paoa.,  ii.,  1,  8. 

IT  r.ooou.,  49.    ApoO.  R.,  ir.,  1718. 
*•  PindMT,  Ol..  vii. 

ft  SvMath.  ad  Dion.  P.,  t^  M0.  11  Diod.,  t.,  47. 

•^  Orpb.,  Axg,t  1887. 


reaaonaUy  awaken  a  suspicion  that  they  "vrere 
mere  fictions,  which  did  not  even  spring  out  of 
any  popular  belief,  but  were  founded  on  an  opin- 
ion which  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  period 
of  Greek  literature  among  the  learnecU    and 
which  was  adopted  in  its  fuU  extent  by  the  elder 
Phny.     Thus,  we  find  Callimachus  speaking 
generally  of  idands  as  formed  of  the  fragments 
which  Poseidon  had  severed  with  his  trident 
from  the  mountains.*    Pliny  is  more  explicit  : 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  deliver,  as  a  notorious 
fact,  that  nature  had  torn  Sicily  from  Italy  ; 
Cyprus  from  Syria ;  Euboea  from  Boeotia  ;t  and, 
again,  Atalante,  Maoris,  and  Ceos,t  from  Euboea ; 
and  that  the  sea  had  not  only  burst  through  the 
straits  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Hellespont,  Rhiuni« 
and  Leucas — ^though  in  this  last  instance   the 
channel  was  notoriously  artificial— hut  that  it 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  land  in  the  Propontis, 
and  in  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Ambracia.     "We 
may,  perhaps,  most  safely  conclude,  not  that 
these  late  writers  had  access  to  any  better  in- 
formation tlian  we  now  possess  on  this  subject, 
but  that  they  were  less  afraid  of  raising  a  g^eat 
pile  of  conjecture  on  a  very  slender  basis  of 
facts. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TRC   BABLIB8T  INRABFTAlfTS  OP   GBBBCB. 

All  we  know  about  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece  is  derived  fh>m  the  accounts  of  the 
Greeks  themselves.    These  accounts  relate  to 
a  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  letters, 
and  to  races  more  or  less  foreign  to  that  w^hich 
finally  gave  its  name  to  the  country.    On  such 
subjects  tradition  must  be  either  vague   and 
general,  or  filled  with  legendary  and  poetical 
details.     And,  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  in  the  present  case,  our  curiosity  is  in 
many  respects  entirely  disappointed,  and  that 
the  information  transmitted  to  us  is  in  part 
scanty  and  imperfect,  in  part  obscure  and  con- 
fused.   If  we  only  listen  to  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients,  we  find  that  the  whole 
amount  of  our  knowledge  shrinks  into  a  very 
narrow  compass  :  if  we  venture  beyond  thia 
limit,  we  pass  into  a  boundless  field  of  conjec- 
ture, where  every  step  must  be  made  on  dispu- 
table ^ound,  and  all  the  light  we  can  obtain 
serves  less  to  guide  than  to  perplex  us.    There 
are,  however,  several  questions  relating  to  the 
original  population  of  Greece  which  it  may  be 
fit  to  ask,  though  we  cannot  hope  fbr  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  answer,  if  for  no  other  pur* 
pose,  at  least  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge.    This  is  the  main  end  we  propose 
in  the  following  inquiry ;  but  we  shall  not  scru- 
ple to  pursue  it,  even  where  we  are  conscious 
that  it  cannot  lead  to  any  certain  result,  so  far 
as  we  see  any  grounds  to  determine  our  opinion 
on  the  most  interesting  points  of  a  dark  and  in- 
tricate subject. 

The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks — the  Hel- 
lenes— were  not,  at  least  under  this  name,  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Many  names  have 
been  recorded  of  races  that  preceded  them 
there,  which  they,  in  later  times,  considered  as 


*  H.  in  Dal.,  80-16. 
t  N.H.,iT.,aO. 
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ioitaioas,  or  foreign  in  language  and  mannera 
to  themselves.  Among  these  names,  that  of 
the  Pelasgians  claims  our  first  and  chief  atten- 
tion, both  because  it  appesirs  to  have  been  by 
far  the  most  widely  spread,  and  because  it  con- 
tinued longer  than  the  others — so  late  as  the 
fourth  century  before  our  era — ^to  be  applied  to 
existing  races.  So  that,  on  the  notions  we  con- 
nect with  it,  our  view  of  the  ancient  state  of 
Greece  must  mainly  depend  ;  and  to  it  we  may 
most  reasonably  look  for  the  fullest  and  clearest 
information  the  case  admits  of.  Homer,  as  well 
as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  speaks  of  the 
Pelasgians  only  as  occupying  some  insulated 
points,  and  those  not  in  the  continent  of  Greece, 
but  in  Crete  and  Asia  Minor,  where,  in  the  Tro- 
jan war,  they  side  with  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  But  that  in  earlier  times  they  were 
widely  difiUsed  in  Greece  itself,  is  established 
by  unquestionable  evidence,  and  is  confirmed 
by  allusions  which  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems 
to  their  ancient  seats.  We  even  meet  with  ex- 
pressions in  ancient  writers  which,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  once  peopled  by  Pelas- 
gians. "All,"  says  Strabo,  "are  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  Pelasgians  were  an  ancient 
race,  which  prevailed  throughout  all  Greece, 
and  especially  by  the  side  of  the  JSolians  in 
Thessaly :"  and  since  the  JSolians  were  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  sprung  from  Deucalion, 
who  first  reigned  in  countries  westward  of 
Thessaly,  whOe  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians was  universally  admitted,  this  state- 
ment appears  in  substance  to  coincide  with  that 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  Pelasgians  as 
inhabiting  the  country  afterward  caUed  Greece. 
But  in  another  passage,  where  he  observes  that 
what  Hecatsus  had  said  ot  Peloponnesus — that 
barbarians  inhabited  it  before  the  Greeks — 
might  be  applied  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Greece, 
JStrabo  illustrates  his  meaning  by  a  long  list  of 
other  races,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
equally  ancient  and  equally  foreign  ;>so  that  the 
prevalence  he  ascribes  to  the  Pelasgians  can 
only  be  understood  as  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions with  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Thucyd- 
ides, who  mentions  them  as  the  tribe  which, 
hefore  the  rise  of  the  Hellenes,  had  spread  its 
name  more  widely  than  any  other  over  the  coun- 
try. And  this  Tiew  must  also  have  been  that 
of  Herodotus ;  since,  when  he  is  describing  the 
growth  of  the  Hellenic  nation  as  the  effect  of 
its  union  with  the  Pelasgians,  he  adds,  that  it 
received  an  accession  from  many  other  barbar- 
ous tribes.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  the  Pelasgians  as 
only  one,  though  the  most  powerful,  among  the 
races  anciently  settled  in  Greece. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  particular  regions  occupied  by  the 
Pelasgians :  for  we  then  find  that,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  they  were  not  spread  uniform- 
ly over  the  whole  of  Greece ;  but  that,  while  in 
some  districts  they  are  exclusively  mentioned, 
in  others  they  appear  among  a  crowd  of  other 
tribes,  and  that  in  others,  again,  no  trace  of  them 
seems  to  be  found.  If  we  approach  Greece 
Irom  the  north,  we  meet  with  the  first  distinct 
eTidence  of  their  presence  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Pindus  in  Thessaly.  It  is  attested,  not  only 
hy  the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  but  by  monu- 


ments which  both  prove  the  existeiica  of  the 
people,  and  afiford  some  insight  into  their  char- 
acter and  condition.  A  distriet,  or  a  town,  ia 
the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad  as  the  Pelasgian  Aigoe.  The  opinion  en- 
tertained by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  this  Ar- 
gos  was  a  part  of  the  great  ThessaUan  plain, 
one  region  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Pelae- 
giotis  in  the  latest  period  of  Greek  history,  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo's  remark,  that  the  word 
Argo9  signified  a  plain  in  the  dialects  of  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia,  In  the  richest  portion  of 
this  tract,  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus,  stood 
one  of  the  many  cities  called  Larusa :  a  word 
which  was  perhaps  no  less  significant  than  Ar- 
gos,  and,  according  to  one  derivation,  may  have 
meant  a  fortress  or  a  walled  town.  Most  of  the 
Larissas  known  to  have  been  founded  in  very 
ancient  times  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Pelas- 
gians ;*  and  there  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  word  belonged  to, their  lan- 
guage, and  for  considering  it  as  an  indication 
of  their  presence.  Besides  the  celebrated  city 
on  the  Peneus,  there  were  two  other  towns  of 
the  same  naime,  one  on  the  northern,  the  other 
not  far  from  the  southern  border  of  Thessaly ; 
from  which  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  Uie  Pe- 
lasgians once  possessed  the  whole  country. 
Yet  they  were  not  exclusively  known  there  un- 
der that  name ;  for  we  find  the  people  who  con- 
tinued in  after  ages  to  be  called  Perrhasbians, 
occupying  the  same  seats  in  the  earliest  times ; 
and  we  learn  that  Simonides  spoke  of  them  as 
the  Pelasgian  part  of  the  new  population  formed 
by  the  irruption  of  the  Lapiths ,  in  Thessaly. 
The  same,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  case 
with  other  tribes— of  which  it  is  not  expressly 
recorded — as  it  probably  was  with  the  Dolopes, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgians,  are  mentioned 
as  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Scyros ; 
and  the  Athamanes,  who  were  neighbours  of 
the  Perrhsebians,  and,  like  them,  were  expelled 
by  the  Lapiths.  f  Besides  the  names  of  Argos 
and  Larissa,  another  occurs  in  Thessaly,  which 
carries  us  back  into  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  is  no  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
Pelasgian  race.  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  invokes 
Jupiter  as  the  Dodonaean,  Pelasgian  king ;  and 
it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the  ancients, 
whether  the  Dodona,  from  which  the  god  de- 
rived this  epithet,  lay  in  Thessaly  or  in  Epirus. 
The  Iliad  testifies  the  existence  of  a  Thessa- 
Uan Dodona  in  the  land  of  the  Perrhtebians ; 
and,  by  describing  a  river  which  flowed  through 
the  adjacent  region  as  a  branch  of  the  infernal 
Styx,  seems  plainly  to  mark  this  Dodona  as  the 
seat  of  a  worship  similar  to  that  which  prevail- 
ed in  Epirus,  the  mythical  realm  of  Aidoneus ; 
and  some  ancient  writers  maintained  that  the 
oracle  of  the  Pelasgian  Jupiter  had  been  trans- 
planted from  Thessalyt  to  the  Thesprotian  Do- 
dona. 

If,  according  to  the  more  common  opinion, 
which  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle,^ Homer  spoke  of  the  Western  Dodona  as 
sacfed  to  the  Pelasgiaa  god,  the  Iliad  would 
contain  the  earliest  tJlosion  to  the  abode  of  the 

*  A  list  of  them  it  given  by  Stnbo,  iz.,  p.  440.  Staph, 
fiyz.,  s.  r.  Rmoal  Ronehtttte,  Col.  Gr.,  i.,  179. 

t  StrKbo,  iz.,  p.  442. 

t  Eitber  from  Dodona  (or  Bodooa),  Fngm.  Staph.  Bjz^ 
Aiaiwtit  or  Ironi  ScotaiMu    Stiabo,  tu. 

^  Metaor,  i.,  14. 
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PetoBgiam  in  Epinw.  That  this  country  tras 
Ode  of  their  most  ancient  seats,  and  that  the 
ThesiNrotian  Dodona  belonged  to  them,  is  uni- 
tersally  admitted.  Yet  the  race  described  in 
the  Iliad  as  dwellini^  round  the  sanctuary  was 
oalied  by  a  diiferent  name ;  they  were  the  HeUi, 
or  SeUi ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  not  mere- 
ly the  ministers  of  the  temple,  but  a  considera- 
ble tribe ;  for  they  occupied  a  region  named,  no 
doubt  from  them,  Hellopia.*  Another  people, 
whom  Aristotle  places  along  with  the  Helli, 
**  in  the  parts  about  Dodona  and  the  Acheious," 
were  the  Graci ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  race,  from  which  the  Italian  name  of  the 
Hellenes  has  been  transmitted  through  the  Ro- 
man into  the  modem  European  languages,  must 
have  been  eztensirely  spread.  We  find  the 
Peiaagians,  however,  distinctly  connected  with 
a  third  peofde,  who  are  said  to  have  ruled  over 
all  Epims  before  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Molossians — the  Chaones :  they  are  de- 
acribed,  like  the  Selli,  as  interpreters  of  the  Ora- 
cle of  Jupiter,  and  Chaonia  is  Called  Pelasgian.f 
But  if  we  pursue  our  inquiry  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  into  Greece,  we  immediately  lose 
sight  of  the  Pelasgiane :  in  ^tolia  and  Acama- 
nia,  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  bear  differ- 
ent names,  as  LeUget,  Taphians,  Teleboans,  Cu- 
retet.  So,  too,  after  leaving  Thessaly,  as  we 
proceed  southward,  we  meet  with  no  Pelas- 
gians  beforo  we  come  into  Bceotia.  Here  their 
name  occurs,  indeed,  but  only  as  one  among  a 
great  number  of  barbarous  tribee,  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  country ;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  seems  to  imply  that 
they  gained  a  footing  here  after  the  rest.  '*  Bceo- 
tia,  it  is  said,  was  first  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
AoneSf  and  TemmUeSf  and  LtUgeSf  and  Hyantes. 
Afterward  the  Phcenicians,  the  followers  of 
Cadmus,  took  possession  of  it ;  and  his  de- 
scendants continued  masters  of  nearly  all  Boeo- 
tia,  till  they  were  dislodged,  first  by  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Epigoni  from  Argos,  and  after- 
ward again  by  the  Thraciahs  and  Pelasgians." 
These  Pelasgians,  according  to  Ephorus,  were 
driven  out  of  Bototia  into  Attica  by  a  revolution, 
which  Thucydides  places  sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.t 

But  Attica,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  had 
kmg  before  this  event  been  peopled  by  Pelasgi- 
ans. According  to  his  view,  the  Athenians  of 
his  own  day  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  which  had 
been  settled  m  Attica  ftx)m  the  earliest  times, 
and  had  undergone  no  change,  except  by  suc- 
cessively receiving  new  names,  and  by  adopt- 
ing a  new  language.  "The  Athenians,''  he 
Bays, "  when  the  Pelasgians  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pelasgi- 
ans, named  Cranai;  but  under  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  they  were  called  Ceeropids:  when 
Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  they 
changed  this  name  for  that  of  Athenians ;  and 
when  Ion,  son  of  Xathus,  became  their  general, 
they  took  the  name  of  lonians."  This  is,  in- 
deed, strictly  speaking,  a  history  only  of  Athena; 
but  it  evidently  includes  that  of  Attica ;  and  we 
perceive  in  it  the  same  distinction,  which  we 
have  already  so  frequently  met  with,  between 
the  name  and  the  blood  of  the  people.  As  in 
Thessaly  there  were  Pelasgians  who  were  call- 

*  Strabo,  Tii.         '  t  Strabo,  tii.    Steph.  Bfz.f  Xaavta. 
%  Strabo,  iz.,  p.  401. 


ed  Perriinbiaiis,  and  periiape  likewise  I>olope8» 
and  Athamanes,  as  in  Epinis  they  i^ere  called 
Selli,  Chaones,  and  apparently  also  Grseci ;  bo^ 
in  Attica,  no  period  is  mentioned  during  inrhicli 
the  name  of  Pelasgians  prevailed,  thoagh  He- 
rodotus holds  it  unquestionable  that  the  Atheni- 
ans always  belonged  to  that  nation.  There  viras, 
indeed,  a  people  which  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Atti- 
ca, and  was  known  there  by  the  name  of  Pelasi- 
gians,  or  Pelargians.    A  monument   of  their 
presence  was  preserved  to  the  latest  times,  in 
the  Pelasgian  wall  with  which  the  citadel  of 
Athens  was  fortified.    But  they  were  strangers 
who,  as  Herodotus  says,*  became  neighbours 
to  the  Athenians,  and  received  a  portion  of 
land  as  the  price  of  their  sernces  in  build- 
ing the  wall     According  to  Ephorus,   they 
were  the  same  Pelasgians  who  were  driven 
out  of  Boeotia  after  the  Trojan   war  ;    and 
Pausanias  found  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  had  migrated  from  Acamania,  and 
that  they  were  originally  Sicels  ;t  whether  he 
meant  by  this,  that  their  more  ancient  seats  lay 
in  Sicily,  or  Italy,  or  Epirus,  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
looks  as  if  this  tribe  were  only  called  Pelasgi- 
ans, because  it  was  not  known  to  what  race 
they  more  particularly  belonged. 

In  Peloponnesus,  as  in  the.  north  of  Greece^ 
the  Pelasgians  appear  to  be  confined  to  particular 
regions,  though  Ephorus  said  that  the  whole  was 
once  called  Pelasgia.   That  they  were  ancient- 
ly predominant  in  the  peninsula,  may  be  inferred 
ft'om  the  opinion  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  it  was  the  part  of  Greece  from 
which  they  issued  to  overpower  the  rest :  there 
is,  however,  no  express  evidence  that  they 
ever  occupied  any  other  districts  than  Argolis, 
Achaia,  and  Arcadia.    Argoli    was  not   less 
celebrated  as  a  Pelasgian  country  than  Thessa- 
ly.   There  they  founded  a  Larissa,  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  of 
all  the  cities  so  called :  hence  it  was  said  to 
have  been  named  after  Larissa^  the  daughter 
df  Pelasgus ;  and  the  adjacent  territory,  which, 
like  the  Thessalian  plain,  was  called  Argos,  and 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  Achaian,  was  con- 
sidered by  many  ancient  authors  as  the  mother- 
country  of  the  whole  Pelasgian  nation.^    This 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  iEschylus,  who,  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  in- 
troduces Pelasgus,  king  of  Argos,  claiming  for 
the  people  named  after  him  a  vast  territory,  ex- 
tending northward  as  far  as  the  Strymon.   The 
mention  of  the  Bodonsean  Mountains,  the  Per- 
rhiebians,  and  Psonians,  in  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion, seems  to  imply  that,  according  to  his 
view,  which  is  expressed  far  too  accurately  to 
be  ascrib&d  to  poetical  license,  the  name  of 
Pelasgians  might  be  properly  applied  to  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Epirus,  and 
Macedonia.    Yet  be  undoubtedly  knew  that 
many  races  of  other  names  existed  in  those 
countries  during  the  same  period  to  which  he 
refers  the   dominion  of  the  Pelasgians.     In 
Achaia,  as  in  Attica,  according  to  a  tradition 
which  Herodotus  says  was  current  through- 

*  ii.,  p.  51.  Kruse,  H«Uu,  i.,  p.  416,  oTerlookinff  tbe  wori 
lyivovTo  in  this  passage,  represents  these  Pelasgiaus  as  a 
pen  ef  the  original  population  of  Attica  ;  whereas  Herodo* 
tus  agrees  with  Ephonia  and  Pausanias  in  deeerf biag  them 
as  strangers.  t  ii.|  83i  *• 
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oat  G«eec6t  tlie  finrt  eettleis  were 
aDd  they  were  only  named  loniane  aiker  Ion,  the 
aoQ  of  Xutbus,  came  among  them :  they  bad 
before  been  caUed  simpiy  JBgiaUans,  eoastmen^ 
as  tbe  most  ancient  name  of  the  ooontry  was 
.Sgiaius,  or  the  Coast.*    Combined  with  this 
testimony,  the  names  of  Larissa,  and  the  Ri?er 
Larisos,  which  formed  the  boundaiy  between 
£lis  and  Achaia,  may  be  regarded  as  indications 
(tf  the  same  fact  ;t  and  the  tradition,  that  agricolr 
ture  was  first  introdneed  into  Achaia  from  Attica 
by  Triptolemua,  points  towards  the  same  results 
Arcadia  was  so  celebrated  as  a  Pelasgian  land, 
that  it  disputed  the  honour  of  being  the  mother- 
country  of  the  whole  nation  with  Argolis ;  and 
even  the  authors  who  preferred  the  title  of  the 
Ar^re  Pelasgians,  did  not  deny  that  the  Ar- 
cadians were  at  least  younger  members  of  the 
same  family.  Ephonis,  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
natioa  to  Arcadia,  followed  the  authority  of 
Heaiod,  who  had  spoken  of  I«ycaon,  the  son  of 
Peiasgus,  as  the  father  of  six  soos.^    Later 
mythologers  attributed  a  more  numerous  ofT- 
apring  to  Lycaon ;  and,  according  to  their  sys- 
tem, each  of  the  Lycaonids  became  the  founder 
of  a  city,  or  the  father  of  a  people,  li  The  names 
of  theae  heroes  are  indeed  all  fictitious ;  but  they 
prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  re- 
^ons  which  correspond  to  them  were  conceived 
to  be  connected  togetiier  by  a  national  affinity, 
for  which  no  expression  oouM  be  found  more  suit- 
able than  to  call  them  descendants  of  Peiasgus ; 
and  though  the  authors  may  have  been  8onv»- 
times  mistaken  on  this  point,  still  their  opinion 
deserves  respect,  wherever  it  is  consistent  with 
the  general  tenour  of  tradition.  We  must  there- 
fore believe  that  it  was  well  founded  with  re- 
gard to  the  Arcadians  themselves,  and  th^  they 
were,  not,  indeed,  the  posterity  of  Peiasgus,  but 
a  Pelasgian  people :  for  Herodotus  also  caUs 
the  Are»lians  who  joined  the  Ionian  migration 
Pelasgians.    An  important  inference  seema  to 
&>w  ftsxta  the  fact ;  since  the  Arcadians,  so  far 
as  history  is  able  to  trace  them,  were  always 
in  possession  of  the  same  country,  and  never- 
theless were  held  no  less  genuine  members  of 
the  Hellenic  body  than  the  Dorians  or  lonians. 
This  has  led  a  modern  author,  who  separates 
the  Pelasgums  very  widely  fh>m  the  Greeks,  to 
deny  the  identity  of  the  Pelasgians  with  the  Ar- 
cadians, and  to  beheve  thai  they  were  only  set- 
tled in  a  pait  ctf  Arcadia ;  that  they  were  a  peo- 
ple totally  distinct  firom  the  original  Arcadians  *, 
and  that  the  band  of  Pelaagtan  emigrants  men- 
tioned by  Herodotua  waa  Uie  last  remnant  of 
their  race  in  the  region  which  has  generally 
been  considered  as  one  of  their  prilici^  seats. 
We  shall  soon  have  ocoaaion  to  inquire  whc^thr 
er  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  coigecture.  But 
we  may  here  observe,  that  the  dlfiference  be- 
tween the  two  names  cannot  be  admitted  as  an 
argument  in  its  favour.   Homer,  indeed,  though 
he  speaks  of  Pelasjgians  in  Crete  and  Asia,  does 
not  call  the  Arcadians  by  that  name.    But  nei- 
ther does  he  call  the  Selli  about  Dodona  Pdas- 
gians,  though  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  tradi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  prob^ihty,  to  suppose  that 
the  Pelasgians  had,  befi>re  the  poet's  age,  been 

deprived  of  their  oracle.    The  review  we  have 
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just  taken  of  the  Pelaagiw  aettlemants  ia 
Greece  appears  inevitably  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  name  Pelasgians  was  a  general 
one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or  Alemanni ; 
but  that  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  also 
one  peculiar  to  itself.  We'  shall  even  find 
ground  for  believing  that  the  nation  was  once 
spread  much  more  widely  than  the  name  \  but, 
at  all  events,  we  cannot  be  sure  that,  in  every 
instance,  both  the  general  and  the  particular 
name  of  each  tribe  have  been  preserved :  it  is 
much  more  probable  that,  in  the  numberless 
migrations  and  revolutions  which  took  place  in 
the  period  we  are  now  considering,  either  one 
or  the  other  has  oflen  been  lost ;  and  therefore^ 
if  wo  inquire  into  the  relations  between  the 
Pelasgians  and  the  other  barbarous  tribes  by 
which  Greece  is  said  to  have  be^i  anciently 
peopled,  their  names  alone  cannot  guide  us  to 
any  safe  conclusion ;  and  whenever  we  decide 
the  question  without  any  other  grounds,  we 
shall  be  as  much  in  danger  of  separating  kindred 
races,  as  of  confounding  those  which  were  most 
foreign  to  each  other. 

AH  that  we  can  venture  to  say  of  these  c^ 
scure  tribes  is,  ihat,  so  far  as<  tradition  affords 
us  any  insight  into  their  national  affinities,  they 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Pelasgians^ 
and  that  we  can  discover  no  argument,  except 
the  diversity  of  names,  to  exclude  the  coigec- 
ture  that  llieiy  were  all  branches  of  the  same 
stock.  This  conjecture  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  general  statements  of  many  ancient 
authors,  some  of  which  have  been  abready  men- 
tioned, concerning  the  prevalence  of  the  Pelas- 
gians in  Greece :  it  ejcpresses  the  same  view 
which  we  should  have  been  led  to  form,  if  we 
bad  no  other  infennotion,  by  the  poetical  do- 
scription  of  ^schylus;  and  if  it  is  at  variance 
with  those  accounts  in  which  a  variety  of  bar- 
barous races  is  spoken  of,  the  misconception  it 
attributes  to  the  historians  whom  it  appears  to 
contradict  is  8io  natural,  and  so  common,  that 
it  detracts  littJe  from  their  authority.  But  as 
it  is  contrary  to  the  opiaioa  of  most  modem 
writers,  and  especially  of  one  who  has  thrown 
more  light  than  any  other  on  this  subject,*  it 
will  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  some  of  the 
indications  that  suggest  it. 

Among  the  barbarians  mentioned  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  are  several 
tribes^  as  the  Boeotian  Hectenes,  Temmices, 
Aones,  and  Hyantea,  of  whom  our  knowledge 
goes  no  fiirther  than  their  names ;  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  build  a  conjecture  about  them  on  the 
tradition  that  two  of  them  bad  migrated  from 
Suniom  in  Attica,t  and  that  a  third  finally  set- 
tled in  Phocis  and  i£tolia.t  But  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Caa- 
cones,  who  once  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  where  a  remnant 
of  them  long  continued  to  bear  that  name,  were 
a  Pelasgian  race,  as  some  ancient  authors  held 
them  to  be.$  This  was  undoubtedly  the  view 
of  the  writer  who  reckoned  Cauoon  among  the 
sons  of  Lycaon,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  le- 
gends which  Qonnect  a  person  of  the  same  name 
with  the  religioa  of  ISeusis,  which  he  is  said  to 
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iMive  introduced  intb  Messenia,  during  the  reign 
of  the  first  king.*    A  similar  eonclnsion  is  that 
which  most  readily  otfers  itself  with  regard  to 
the  Leleges,  who  occur  very  often  in  the  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  early  state  of  Greece,  but 
are  exhibited  under  many  totally  different,  and 
almost  contradictory,  aspects.     In  the  Iliad, 
they  appear  as  auxiliaries  ot  the  Trojans :  their 
king,  Altes,  is  Priam's  father-in-law ;  and  they 
inhabit  a  town  called  Pedasus,  at  the  foot  of 
Ida.    Strabo  relates,  that  they  once  occupied 
the  whole  of  Ionia,  together  with  the  Garians, 
who  were  so  blended  with  them,  that  the  two 
races  were  often  confounded.    In  many  parts 
of  Caria,  however,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mile- 
tus, the  fortresses  and  sepulchres  of  the  Leleges 
were  distinguishec^  at  a  very  late  period ;  and 
the  Carian  town  of  Pedasa,  Strabo  says,  was 
named  by  them.    They  were  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Samoa,  where  they  were  said  to 
have  founded  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Here, 
^  a  Pelasgian  goddess,  t    According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Garians  were  called  Leleges  while  they 
possessed  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.    It  is  clear, 
hojirever,  both  from  the  traditions  of  the  Garians 
themselves,  and  from  all  other  traces,  that  the 
two  nations  were  quite  distinct  in  their  origin ; 
and  perhaps  Herodotus  only  meant  to  signify  that 
they  were  confounded  together  in  the  islands, 
which  he  elsewhere  says  were  peopled,  before 
the  Ionian  migration,  by  a  Pelasffian  race.t 
This  accidental  intermixture  of  the  Leleges  and 
Garians  was  probably  the  foundation  of  Uie  Me- 
garian  tradition  that,  in  the  twelfth  generation 
after  Gar,  Lelex  came  over  from  Egypt  to  Me- 
gara,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  people.^    A 
grandson  of  this  Lelex  is  said  to  have  led  a 
colony  of  the  Megarian  Leleges  into  Messenia, 
where  they  founded  Pylus,  and  remained  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Neleus  and  the  Pelaa- 
gians  from  lolcus,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Elean  Pylus.  11    The  presence  of  Leleges  in 
Messenia  seems  tq  be  attested  by  the  name  of 
the  "  vine-cherishing  Pedasus,"  which  occurs 
among  the  seven  flourishing  towns,  *'  all  near 
the  sea  at  the  extremity  of  Pylus,"  offered  by 
Agamemnon  to  Achilles.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Laconian  traditions  spoke  of  a  Lelex,  the 
first  native  of  the  Lacedaemonian  soil,  from 
whom  the  land  was  called  Lelegia,  and  the 
people  Leleges ;  and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Messenia — 
the  same  in  whose  reign  Gauoon  was  related 
to  have  introduced  the  Eleusinlan  mysteries 
there.  IT 

If  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  in  the  islands,  and  in 
the  south  of  Greece,  the  Leleges  appear  so  in- 
termixed with  the  Garians  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them,  in  the  north  of  Greece  they  pre- 
sent the  aspect  of  a  genuine  Hellenic  race. 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought  that  their  ori^- 
nal  seat  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Acamania, 
or  in  the  Leucadian  Peninsula :  for  there,  ac- 
cording to  him,  reigned  a  Lelex,  the  first  child  of 
the  soil ;  from  whom  descended  the  Teleboans, 
the  same  people  who  are  celebrated  in  the  Odys- 
sey under  the  name  of  Taphians.  Aristotle  hke- 
wise  regarded  them  as  of  the  same  blood  with 
the  Locrians :  in  which  he  appears  to  have  fol- 

*  Faoft.,  iv.,  1, 5.       t  Athen.,  zr.,  p.  673.        t  Tii.,  Oft. 
«  Pans.,  i.,  39,  6.  I  Ibid.,  it.,  M,  1. 
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lowed  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  spoke  of 
them  as  the  first  men  that  sprang"  from  the 
stones  with  which  Deucalion  repeopled   the 
earth  after  the  deluge,  and  as  the    subjects 
of  Locrus.*    Accordingly,  they  are   reckoned 
among  the  forces  with  vehich  Deucalion  ex- 
pelled the  PelasgiansfromThessaly.f     These 
western  Leleges  were,  according  to  Aristotle, 
the  same  who  occupied  Megara;  so  that  he 
seems  to  reject  the  story  of  the  £g3rptian  colo- 
ny ;  and  thus,  if  we  inspected  their  supposed 
wanderings  very  closely,  we  should  have  to 
explain  how  the  Leleges,  who  drove  the  Pelas- 
gians  from  lolcus,  happened  to  be  found  by 
them  in  Pylus,  when  they  took  refuge  there. 
But  the  real  question  is,  how  far  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Leleges  in  the  north^rest  of 
Greece,  and  those  of  the  JSgean,  relate  to  the 
same  people.    For  the  Asiatic  side  of  their  his^ 
tory  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  their  settle- 
ments in  Asia  either  preceded  the  revolutions 
by  which  the  Hellenic  name  became  prevalent 
in  Thessaly,  or  were  an  effect  of  Uiem.     We 
gain  little  light  by  finding  Teleboas  enumerated 
among  the  posterity  of  the  Arcadian  Pelasgns 
by  ApoUodorus.     Strabo  himself  considered 
them  not  only  as  a  wandering,  but  as  a  mixed 
race,  and  seems  to  have  been  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  their  name  was  formed  to  express 
this.    Yet  Hesiod,  on  whose  verses  he  grounds 
his  coigecture,  can  only  have  meant  to  allude 
to  their  high  antiquity.    It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  their  name  either  was  at  first  de- 
scriptive, and  was  applied  to  many  independent 
tribes,  or,  having  originally  belonged  to  one, 
was  gradually  extended  to  others  that  were 
connected  with  it  by  their  fortunes,  or,  as  was 
the  case  between  the  Taphians  and  the  Leleges 
of  the  iEgean,  resembled  it  in  their  habits.    But^ 
however  this  be,  the  result  to  which  our  inquiry 
leads  is,  that  they  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
allied  either  to  the  Pelasgians  or  the  Hellenes — 
that  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained,  to  both. 

We  perceive  sufficient  grounds  for  a  similar 
conclusion  as  to  the  Thracians,  who  are  num- 
bered among  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Bceo- 
tia.    They  are  indeed  represented  as  sharing 
the  possession  of  the  country  with  the  Pelas- 
gians ;  but  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
Pelasgians  does  not  deceive  us,  this  tradition 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  close  affinity  be- 
tween these  two  races,  and  it  is  indiflerent 
whether  we  consider  the  one  as  a  branch  of  the 
other,  or  both  as  springing  from  a  common 
stock.    These  Bceotian  Thracians  were  un- 
doubtedly distinguished,  not  only  by  their  name, 
but  by  a  very  peculiar  character,  from  the  other 
Pelasgian  tribes;  but  their  relation  to  the 
Greeks  appears  to  have  been  veiy  similar  to 
that  of  those  Pelasgians  who  were  most  prop- 
erly so  called.    Whether  they  were  also  in  any 
degree  related  to  the  people  who  are  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  Thracians  in  later  ages,  is  a 
question  the  more  difficult,  as  the  population  of 
Thrace  underwent  great  changes  during  the 
period  in  which  that  of  Greece  was  shifting, 
and  even  after  the  latter  had  finally  settled ;  and 
it  is  not  clear,  either  how  far  the  tribes  which 
are  said  to  have  migrated  from  Thrace  into 


*  Stnbo,  riL,  p.  tSl,  8S9. 
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JLa^fiinoT,  and  to  hftve  established  themseHes 
tliere  under  various  names — as  Mysians,  Bi- 
tlijnians,  Mariandynians  —  were  allied  to  the 
subsequent  possessors  of  their  European  seats, 
or  these  among  one  another.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Doloncians  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
8YIS,  who  sent  envoys  to  the  Delphic  oracle  iu 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  were  but  very  remotely 
€?onnected  with  their  fierce  neighbours,  the  Ap- 
sinthians,  who  sacrificed  their  captives  with  pe- 
culiar rites  to  their  god  Pleistorus  :*  and  there 
seem  to  be  still  stronger  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Boeotian  and  Phocian  Thracians  had 
Dothiog  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Teres,  the  founder  of  the  Odrysian 
monarchy,  whom  Thucydides  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  information  of  Athenian  readers, 
expressly  to  distinguish  from  the  mythical  Te- 
reus,  the  king  of  I)auli8,  and  the  husband  of 
Procne.t  Strabo  observes  that  the  worship  of 
the  Moses  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  cave  there 
dedicated  to  the  Leibetbrian  Nymphs,  proved 
that  this  region  had  been  occupied  by  Thra- 
cians, and  that  these  Thracians  were  Pierians, 
the  people  who  consecrated  the  land  of  Pieria, 
at  the  northern  foot  of  Olympus,  and  Leibeth- 
rmn,  and  Pimpleia,  to  the  same  powers. t  Bat 
it  does  not  appear  why  the  Pierians  are  called 
Thracians;  for  Homer  describes  Thrace  as 
beginning  far  from  Pieria ;  so  that  Juno,  when 
she  descends  firom  the  Thessalian  Olympus  to 
seek  Lemnos,  lights  upon  Pieria,  and  Emathia, 
before  she  bounds  towards  the  snowy  mount- 
ains of  the  Thracians.^  The  Pierians  may 
have  been  the  genuine  Thracians,  from  whom 
the  name  was  extended  to  the  foreign  tribes 
that  surrounded  them ;  or,  if  they  migrated  from 
the  North  to  the  land  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
they  may  have  brought  with  them  a  name  de- 
rived from  the  seats  they  had  left. 

Though  the  Boeotian  Thracians  belong  to  a 
mythical  period,  and  none  of  the  legends  rela- 
ting to  them  can  claim  to  be  considered  as  his- 
torical traditions,  still  their  existence,  and  their 
affinity  with  the  Northern  Pierians,  are  well  at- 
tested ;  and  the  same  evidence  that  proves 
these  points,  justifies  us  in  attributing  several 
nnportant  consequences  to  their  presence  in 
Greece.  The  worship  of  the  Muses,  which  is 
uniformly  acknowledged  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  them,  though  it  arose  out  of  the  same  view 
of  nature  which  is  expressed  in  many  popular 
creeds,  appears  to  have  afforded  a  groundwork 
for  the  earliest  stage  of  intellectual  culture  among 
the  Greeks.  The  belief  that  the  invisible  deities 
who  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  caves  and  fountains, 
loved  music  and  song,  and  could  dispense  the 
inspiration  by  which  the  human  voice  was  mod- 
nlated  to  tuneful  numbers,  implies  a  disposition 
to  poetry,  and  some  experience  of  its  effects. 
This  connexion  between  a  popular  form  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  first  strivings  of  poetical  genius, 
does  not  indeed  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  character  they  assumed,  or  <uSbrd  a  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  earliest  poetry  of  Greece 
was  distinguished  from  that  of  a  later  period 
by  being  exclusively  dedicated  to  religious  sub- 
jects. But  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  Greek 
oracles  owed  their  origin  to  this  source,  even 
if  that  of  Delphi  was  not  founded  by  the  Pierian 


*  H«Tod.,  ix.,  !!•. 
I  Stnbo,  iz.,  p.  410. 
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Thracians,  the  tribe  which  seems  to  have  oorau 
bined  the  various  elements  of  the  Greek  my- 
thology, and  to  have  moulded  them  nearly  into 
the  form  they  present  in  the  Homeric  poems.* 
A  later  age,  indeed,  forged  names,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  works,  of  ancient  Thracian  bards,  which 
may  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  Homer  and 
his  contemporaries.  But,  though  he  never 
speaks  of  Orpheus  or  Musaeus,  he  has  preserv- 
ed the  memory  of  the  Thracian  Thamyris,  the 
rival  of  the  Muses,  whose  fate  was  undoubtedly 
the  theme  of  a  very  ancient  legend ;  and  he  has 
thus  placed  the  general  character  of  the  people 
on  ^hich  this  and  numberless  others  were 
founded,  beyond  dispute.  If,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Thracians  exerted  such  an  in- 
fluence as  has  been  ascribed  to  them  on  the 
poetry  and  the  religion  of  Greece,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  they  can  have  been 
separated  from  the  countrymen  of  Homer  by  so 
broad  a  cleft  as  the  ambiguity  of  their  name 
suggested  to  the  Greeks,  who  termed  them,  as 
well  as  the  Pelasgians,  barbarians.  And  hence, 
in  their  case  at  least,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
suspicion  that  the  distinction  has  been  artifi- 
cially disguised,  and  that  the  significant  local 
names,  from  which  Strabo  drew  his  proof  of 
their  Pierian  origin,  did  not  belong  to  them,  but 
were  substituted  for  others  of  the  same  mean- 
ing in  their  barbarous  tongue. 

Pelasgians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ap- 
pear in  the  Iliad  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  From  later  evidence  we  learn  that 
they  were  scattered  over  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  nearly  in  the  same  seats  as  the 
Leleges ;  and  three  ancient  towns  in  this  tract 
bore  the  name  of  Lartssa.  Here,  therefore, 
they  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  tribe,  distinct  from 
all  the  others  enumerated  by  the  poet,  and  Pe- 
lasgians their  proper  name.  That  it  was  so 
cannot  be  doubted,  since,  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  two  towns  on  the 
Propontis  were  so  called.  Yet,  unless  we  knew 
whether  these  Asiatic  Pelasgians  were  colonies 
from  Greece,  or  had  never  moved  farther  west- 
ward, they  would  not  assist  us  to  determine 
the  original  extent  of  the  name.  In  the  one 
case,  it  may  have  been  given  to  them  because 
they  had  migrated  from  various  regions,  and 
coidd  only  be  designated  by  a  word  of  oompre- 
hensive  meaning ;  in  the  other  case,  they  may 
have  retained  it  as  their  ancient  and  distin- 
guishing title. 

As  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
came  into  Greece,  we  cannot  expect  to  learn 
anything  from  the  Greeks,  since  they  them- 
selves were  content  with  their  ignorance  on 
this  subject,  and  were  not  even  tempted  to  in- 
quire into  it.  The  ancient  writers,  who  record- 
ed their  historical  knowledge  or  opinions  in  the 
form  of  poetical  genealogies,  when  they  had 
ascended  to  the  persoD  whom  they  considered 
as  the  common  ancestor  of  a  nation,  thought  it 
enough  to  describe  him  as  the  son  of  a  god,  or 
as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  earth  itself,  or,  uniting 
both  these  views  in  a  third,  as  framed  by  the 

*  Maeller,  Prolegoinant,  x.  e.  w.  M.,  p.  910,  thinks  that 
this  may  be  inferrad  fnmi  th«  single  het  that  the  PierioM 
Olympas,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  gods,  gives  the  Masec 
their  epithet  ia  Homer  and  Heaiod.  The  reader  should, 
however,  eooipars  the  twn  leading  passages  on  this  subject, 
Paus.,  ix.,  SO,  3 ;  Strabo,  ix.^  p.  4T0,  on  which  Maeller  ha» 
coramented  in  hit  Orchomenas,  p.  S81,  foil. 
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^vine  will  out  of  some  Inrute  matter.  Thos 
Buuij  of  these  genealogies  terminate,  as  we 
liave  seen,  in  children  of  the  soil ;  and  though 
the  Greek  word  that  denoted  this*  was  some- 
times vaguely  used  to  express  the  antiquity  of 
»  race,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  gen- 
erally received,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  by 
•educated  men,  and  without  reference  to  any 
peculiar  philosophical  system,  like  that  of  Em- 

?}docles,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  f  Hence 
lato,  in  the  funeral  oration,  in  which  he 
embraced  all  the  topics  that  could  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  Athenians,  dwells  upon  this  pop- 
ular notion,  which  was  certainly  not  his  own. 
'*The  second  praise,"  he  says,  "due  to  our 
country  is  that,  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
country  was  sending  forth  animals  of  all  kinds, 
wild  and  tame,  this  our  land  proved  barren  and 
pure  of  wild  beasts,  and  from  among  all  ani- 
mals chose  and  gave  birth  to  man,  the  creature 
which  excels  the  rest  in  understanding,  and 
alone  acknowledges  justice  and  the  gods." 
With  the  same  right  that  the  Athenians  claim- 
ed this  glory  for  themselves,  the  Arcadians 
boasted  of  being  older  than  the  moon  ;t  and, 
indeed,  when  the  principle  was  once  admitted, 
and  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator  exclu- 
ded, since  the  mechanical  difficulty  costs  no 
more  to  overcome,  in  many  instances,  than  in 
one,  there  was  no  reason  why  every  valley  should 
not  have  produced  its  first  man,  or,  rather,  a 
whole  human  harvest.  The  antiquity  of  the 
Arcadians  was  asserted  b^  the  genealogical 
poet  Asius  of  Samos,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
iounshed  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  and  who  sang  of  the  Arcadian  Pe- 
lasgus,  "that  the  black -earth  sent  him  forth  in 
the  shady  mountains,  that  the  race  of  mortals 
might  exist. "^  According  to  the  more  comr 
monly  received  opinion,  the  Argive  Pelasgians 
were  the  eldest  of  the  race.  11  But  the  only 
question  among  the  antiquarians  was,  from 
what  part  of  Greece-it  had  issued :  ncme  thought 
of  tracing  it  to  any  foreign  region  as  its  ear- 
lier home.  Ilie  presence  of  the  Pelasgians  in 
Greece  is  not  only  the  first  unque8tieaa3)le  faet 


t  ErvM,  i.,  p.  880,  Tsry  aaperiaoaslf  fax  hb  mi^mnAj 
qytiop*  tliis,  becmoM  Aristotle  (Rhet.,  i,  5)  •peaks  of 
ai^h  birth  m  oouisting,  in  the  cue  of  a  notion  or  e  cit;^,  in 
being  im^fxfiovai  j|f  ipva/ovf— a  paaeage  from  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  draw  any Tnfereaoe  even  as  to  Aristotle's  own 
opinioq.  But  the  popular  notion  seems  to  be  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, thoaf  h  not  without  huBoronsaxaggeratiout  bv  Pla* 
to,  MauxtnuM,  p.  S7.  Blmse  also  conclades  (i.,  P*  48o)  that 
Pausanias,  thouvh  he  reports  the  popular  belier  of  the  Ar* 
cadians.  that  Pelaagae  was  the  first  man  who  came  into  be- 
ing in  Arcadia,  himself  believed  that  a  diilerent  race  ive- 
oeded  the  Pelasgians  there.  Pausanias,  however,  far  from 
saying  anjrthing  to  warrant  this  conjecture,  observes  that 
Pelasffus  could  not  have  been  born  alone,  for  then  he  would 
bave  Dad  no  people  to  govern,  but  that  other  men  must 
have  been  bom  together  with  him,  though  he  mav  have  ez- 
43elled  them  in  the  qualities  of  his  bodr  and  his  mind. 
The  gennral  opinion  of  Pausanias  himself  on  this  subject 
is  distinctly  intimated  (viii.,  29,  4),  whevs,  having  men- 
tioned some  gigantic  bones  that  bad  been  found  in  $jma, 
and  had  been  declared  by  the  oracle  of  Claros  to  belonff  to 
Orontes.  an  Indian,  he  adds,  "  If  the  sun  made  the  nrst 
men  by  heating  the  eartb,  which  in  aadent  times  was  still 
full  of  moistare,  what  land  is  Ufcely  to  have  bmughl  forth 
9Mn  sooner  than  that  of  the  Indiana,  or  to  have  produced 
men  of  greater  size,  ainoe  even  in  our  day  it  breeds  strange 
and  hnge  beasts  ?'* 

X  nfoaiXiipoi.  Other  explaa&tions  have  been  given  of 
the  word  (as  pre-Bellenic).  Its  true  darivation  does  not  con- 
cern us  here. 

^  Fans.,  viii.,  1^4.  Q  Dionys.,  A.  B.,1 ,  17. 


I  in  Greek  history,  but  the  first  of  which  any  tra- 
dition  has  been  preserved. 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  merely   set 
bounds  to  our  inquiries,  beyond  which  they  finil 
no  ground  to  rest  on ;  it  also  warrants  a  conclo^ 
sion,  which  it  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind.     Ft 
seems  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Pelas^ans 
would  not  have  been,  as  they  appeared  to  £pha> 
rus,  the  most  ancient  people  of  whose  domin- 
ion in  Greece  any  rumour  remained,*'  if  they 
had  not  been  really  the  first  that  left  sonae  per- 
manent traces,  there.     If  they  were  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at  least  no 
nation  more  powerful  or  more  civilized   can 
easily  be  imagined  to  have  been  there  before 
them ;  and  if  any  of  the  tribes  whose  names 
are  coupled  with  theirs  belonged  to  a  difTerent 
and  a  more  ancient  race,  it  is  probable  that  the 
obscurity  which  covers  them  is  owing  to  their 
utter  feebleness  and  insignificance.     On   the 
other  hand,  though  to  the  Greeks  the  history 
of  the  Pelasgians  began  in  Greece,  and  we  arc 
therefore  unable  to  pursue  it  farther,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  is  only  an  accidental 
termination  of  our  reseaiches,  and  that  the  road 
does  not  necessarily  end  where  the  guide  stops. 
If  we  believe  that  the  Pelasgians  really  existed, 
we  must  also  believe  that  they  either  sprang 
out  of  the  ground,  or  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
or  that  they  migrated  into  Greece  from  some 
part  of  the  earth  nearer  to  that  where  mankind 
fu^  came  into  being.    But,  though  we  have 
the  strongest  grounds  for  adopting  the  last  of 
these  opinions,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  con- 
found it  ^ith  others,  which  neither  flow  from  it 
nor  are  necessarily  connected  with  it.    Reason 
and  authority  may  unite  to  convince  us  that 
the  Pelasgians  were  a  wandering  people  before 
they  settled  in  Greece,  but  neither  supplies  an 
answer  to  any  of  the  numberless  questions 
which  this  fact  suggests.    Yet  most  of  the 
views  that  have  been  formed  of  them  in  modem 
times  appear  to  have  been,  at  least  secretly, 
affected  by  a  preference  given  to  some  single 
conjecture  over  a  multitude  of  others  equally 
probable.    For  the  sake  of  guarding  against 
such  prepossessions,  it  is  useful  to  remember 
the  meat  diversity  of  ways  by  which  such  a 
country  as  Greece  may  have  received  its  first 
population,  and  that  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence to  determine  us  in  favour  of  one  hypoth- 
esis to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but  that  the 
variety  and  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  local 
traditions  relating  to  the  Pelasgians  would  in- 
cline us  to  suppose  that  they  came  into  Greece, 
not  from  a  single  side,  nor  during  a  single  pe- 
riod, nor  under  the  same  circumstances,  bat 
that  many  tribes  were  gradually  comprehended 
under  the  common  name,  which,  though  coq- 
nected  together  by  a  national  afilnlty,  had  been 
previously  severed  from  each  other,  and  had 
passed  through  different  conditions  and  turns 
of  fortune.    The  Greek  traditions  about  their 
migrations  rest  on  no  firmer  ground  than  the 
opinion  that  they  were  somewhere  or  other,  in 
a  literal  sense,  natives  of  the  Greek  soil :  if  we 
reject  it,  there  is  no  necessity  to  imagine  that 
either  their  seats  in  the  north,  or  those  in  the 
south  of  Greece,  were  the  more  ancient,  or  that 
the  connexion  of  parent  and  colony  subsisted. 
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imtnediatelj  or  remotely,  between  their  most 
widely  parted  settlements. 

The  greater  the  extent  we  assiji^n  to  the  Pe- 
lasgiana,  the  more  interesting  it  is  to  consider 
their  relation  to  the  Greeks.    If  they  once  cov- 
ered the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
they  must  be  held  to  have  constituted  the  main 
bulk  of  its  population  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  its  history ;  for  not  only  have  we  no 
record   or  report  of  any  violent  convulsion  or 
revolution   by  which  its   ancient  inhabitants 
were   wholly  or  mostly  exterminated  or  dis- 
lodged, but  we  find  the  contrary  expressly  as- 
serted by  the  most  authentic  writers.    It  there- 
fore becomes  a  very  important  question,  in  what 
sense  we  are  to  understand  the  same  writers 
when  they  speak  of  the  Pelasgians  and  their 
language  as  barbarous,  that  is,  not  Hellenic. 
Must  we  conceive  the  difference  implied  by 
this  epithet  so  great,  that  the  Pelasgians  may 
have  been  no  less  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  and 
their  language  not  more  intelligible  to  them, 
than  the  Phcenician  or  the  Etruscan  1*    The 
most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  would 
he  afforded  by  remains  of  the  language  itself,  if 
any  such  still  existed  in  sufficient  amount  to 
determine  its  character.    But,  unfortunately, 
the  only  specimens  that  can  be  brought  for- 
ward, without  assuming  the  point  in  dispute, 
-consist  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  banded 
down  by  tradition,  few  in  number  and  of  an 
ambiguous  aspect.    It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  those  which  recede  farthest  from  the  ordi- 
nsLTj  Greek  form  are  safer  tests  than  those 
which  coincide  with  it ;  because,  in  the  latter 
cases,  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  the  Pelas- 
gian  original  may  have  been  either  translated, 
or  adapted  to  Greek  ears.   Strabo  himself  men- 
tions several  names  of  foreign  sound,  as  beto- 
kening the  barbarian  origin  of  the  persons  who 
bore  Uieih.    It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  these 
names  is  that  of  the  Athenian  King  Codrus,  a 
supposed  descendant  of  Nestor.    Strabo's  au- 
thority is  decisive  as  to  the  fact ;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  strange  most  of  the  Saxon  names 
that  were  current  in  England  before  the  Con- 
quest now  sound  to  us»  how  many  are  entirely 
out  of  use,  it  seems  hazardous  to  draw  any  in- 
ference from  such  specimens,  and  still  more  so 
to  trust  our  own  judgment  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Pelasgian  names. 

In  the  days  of  Herodotus,  however,  a  lan- 
guage was  still  spoken,  which  was  believed  to 
be  that  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  and  was 
heard  by  Herodotus  himself,  as  he  gives  us  to 
understand,  at  least  at  three  different  places. 
Two  of  these  lay  on  the  Hellespont :  as  to  the 
third,  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  it  was 
the  town  of  Gortons  in  Etruria,  or  one  of  which 
nothing  else  is  known,  but  which  must  have 
been  seated  somewhere  on  or  near  a  line  con- 
necting the  heads  of  the  Thermaic  and  Toro- 
Dafdn  Gulfs,  and  not  very  far  from  the  isthmus 


*  Rmce  (i.,  p.  3M,  note  ix.,  awl  p.  483,  note)  app«>an  to 
eneoeira  that  the  Pelaagian  tongue  waa  either  the  Mune 
«ilb  the  Etruaraflu  or  fomiecl  one  of  ita  elementa.  At  leaat 
hii  argament  reata  on  thia  aupptieition.  Kreuaer  {Vor/ra- 
fen  uektr  Homerot^  p.  83,  4nd  foil  )  labonra  to  prove  the 
•deutity  of  the  Pelaagiaoa  and  tiie  Pbcmiciana  byaonie  new 
and  iiwftntoaa  aripinienta.  F.  Thieisch  ('n  the  Munich 
/)rAitf&n/(^«,  ISfS,  p.  35,  n.  26)  bringa  tham  out  of  Asia, 
bi  oTcriiower,  anile,  and  civilize  the  primitive  inhabitanta 
«f  Gnirce. 
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of  Mount  Athos.*    This  language  Herodotus 
describes  as  barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he 
grounds  his  general  conclusion  as  to  the  an- 
cient Pelasgian  tongue.    But  he  has  not  en- 
tered into  any  detaUs  that  might  have  served 
to  ascertain  the  manner  or  degree  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  Greek.    Still,  the  expressions 
he  uses  would  have  appeared  to  imply  that  it 
was  essentially  foreign,  had  he  not  spoken  quite 
as  strongly  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascribe  a  similar  meaning  to  his 
words.    In  enumerating  the  dialects  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Ionian  Greeks,  he  observes, 
that  the  Ionian  cities  in  Lydia  agree  not  at  all 
in  their  tongue  with  those  of  Caria;  and  he 
applies  the  very  same  term  to  these  dialects 
which  he  had  before  used  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgian  language.    This  pas- 
sage affords  a  measure  by  which  we  may  esti- 
mate the  force  of  the  word  barbarian  in  the  for- 
mer. Nothing  more  can  be  safely  inferred  from 
it,  than  that  the  Pelasgian  language  which  He- 
rodotus heard  on   the  Hellespont    and    else- 
where, souftded  to  him  a  strange  jargon ;  as  did 
the  dialect  of  Ephesus  to  a  Milesian,  and  as  the 
Bolognese  does  to  a  Florentine.     This  fact 
leaves  its  real  nature  and  relation  to  the  Greek 
quite  uncertain ;  and  we  are  the  less  justified 
in  building  on  it,  as  the  history  of  these  Pelas- 
gian settlements  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the 
traditions  which  Herodotus  reports  on  that  sub- 
ject have  by  no  means   equal  weight  with 
statements  made  from  his  personal  observation. 
Thus  it  seems  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  lan- 
guage itself,  nor  to  any  direct  testimony  con- 
cerning it,  for  evidence  of  its  character ;  and  if 
we  have  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
it,  it  must  be  by  examining  the  historical  con- 
nexion in  which  the  Pelasgians  stood  with  the 
Greeks,  and  by  inquiring  into  the  conclusions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  their 
national  affinity.    We  find  that,  though  in  ear- 
ly times  Thesauftly,  and  the  north  of  Greece  in 
general,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  migrations 
and  revolutions,  so  that  its  ancient  inhabitants 
may  here  and  there  have  been  completely  dis- 
placed by  new  tribes,  Attica  appears  never  to 
have  undergone  such  a  change ;  and  Pelopon- 
nesus lost  no  considerable  part  of  its  original 
population  till  long  after  the  whole  had  bea>me 
Hellenic.    We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
consider  the  nature  of  this  transformation.   AH 
we  are  now  concerned  to  observe  is,  that  it 
was  apparently  accomplished  without  any  vio- 
lent struggle ;  and  tliat,  in  Arcadia,  which  is 
uniformly  represented  as  a  Pelasgian  land,  and 
was  even  regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  as 
the  hive  whence  the  Pelasgian  people  issued, 
it  seems  to  have  been  almost  spontaneous.  No 
event,  of  which  any  tradition  has  been  preserv- 
ed, marks  the  epoch  at  which  the  Arcadians 
ceased  to  be  Pelasgians  and  became  Greeks. 
This  makes  it  difiScuit  to  believe  that  the  Pe- 
lasgian language  can  have  been  entirely  lost ; 
and  it  is  equally  improbable,  if  it  still  survives 
in  the  Greek,  that  it  can  have  differed  from  the 
pure  Hellenic,  like  the  £troscan  or  Phoenician, 
or  as  the  Celtic  from  the  Teutonic,  and  yet 
have  been  so  intimately  blended  with  it,  that 
no  traces  of  the  two  incongruous  elements 

*  Niehuhr*a  opinion  on  thia  subject  ia  ably  controverted 
by  Mueller,  Etmaker,  i.,  p.  97. 
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slMNild  be  perceptible.  Tbe  force  of  this  argu- 
ment is  BOl  weakened,  even  if  the  extent  of  the 
Pebisi^an  population  be  reduced  within  the 
narrowest  limits  that  have  ever  been  assigned 
to  it,  unless  it  be  imagined  that  tbey  were  not 
only  a  peculiar  tribe,  but  that  they  were  farther 
removed  from  the  Greek  character  than  others 
which  are  coupled  with  them  as  barbarous. 
Tbe  slighter  we  conceive  to  have  been  the 
original  distinctions  that  separated  all  these 
tri^s  from  one  another  and  from,  the  Greeks, 
the  more  simply  and  easily  may  the  propagation 
of  the  Greek  language  be  explained. 

We  find  this  resiUt  confirmed,  if  we  extend 
our  view  beyond  Greece,  and  pursue  the  traces 
of  the  Pelasgians  in  their  western  seats.  These 
we  have  not  yet  noticed,  because  our  object  has 
been,  not  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians, but  to  inquire  into  their  connexion 
with  tbe  Greeks.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  take  any  side  in  the  controver- 
sy raised  among  the  ancients,  and  revived  by 
modern  writers,  about  the  origin  of  the  Italian 
Pelasgians.  It  may  be  treated  as  an  indifferent 
question,  whether  they  crossed  over  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic  in  two  great  col- 
0D!e8--one  issuing  from  Tbessaly,  the  other 
from  Arcadiar— or  were  a  native  race  in  the 
same  sense  as  those  of  Greece.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  though  the  accounts  of  the 
two  migrations  appear  to  rest  rather  on  the  cur- 
rent opinion  as  to  the  principal  seats  of  the 
Greek  Pelasgians,  than  on  genuine  historical 
tradition,  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the 
south  of  Italy  received  at  least  a  part  of  its  Pe- 
lasgian  population  from  Epirus,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  local  names  in  the  two  coun- 
tries natnrafly  soggests.*  But,  whatever  un- 
certainty may  hang  over  this  subject,  it  does 
not  affect  *'the  main  point,  the  existence  of  a 
people  in  Italy,  who  were  either  called  Pelas- 
gians, or  were  known  as  such  by  their  national 
features,  of  language,  manners,  or  religion,  and 
were  very  widely  diffused  over  the  peninsula. 
That  they  were  confined  to  the  nprthem  part, 
or  to  Etrurla,  is  an  opinion  depending  on  a  con- 
jecture supported  by  no  authority :  that  Arca- 
dia was  originally  peopled  by  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent races,  the  one  Pelasgian,  the  other  allied 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  latter  sent  out  col- 
onies to  the  south  of  Italy,  while  the  former  re- 
I  mained  at  home,  until  the  last  remnant  that 
preserved  the  national  name  and  character  mi- 
grated along  with  the  lonians  into  Asia.  These 
Arcadian  colonies  are  indeed  extremely  doubt- 
ful, and  were,  very  probably,  fictions  invented 
after  the  Ust  of  the  Lycaonids  had  taken  in 
(Enotrus  and  Peuoetius,  the  mythical  fisithers  of 
the  CEnotrian  and  Peucetian  tribes.  But  the 
Pelasgian  origin  of  these  tribes  was  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  that  list,  a  notorious 
faci,  which  he  meant  to  express  by  the  ped- 
igree ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  a  casual  mention 
of  Pelasgians  as  standing  in  the  same  servile 
relation  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  which  Greek 
settlers  very  commonly  reduced  the  old  inhab- 
itants of  a  conquered  country.!    If  this  is  the 

*  ChaooeB,  Pandoiia,  AoheTon,  Dodona ;  to  which  may 
perhape  be  added  the  Elymians,  and  Drys  (eee  Raoal  Ro- 
chelte.  Colonies  Oteoqtie*,  i.,  p.  399),  and  the  Sicele.  See 
an  Eseay  of  Niebuhr,  innalated  in  the  Philological  Ma- 
•eam,  No.  I. 

t  Steph.  Byz.,  Xif,    He  nyi  that  tb«  Italian  Greeks 


right  point  of  view,  it  would  be  capridoos  t 
doubt  that  the  portion  or  element — ^for  it  iu 
eludes  both  substance  and  form — ^which    the 
Latin  language  has  in  common  with  the  Greeks 
was  immediately  derived  from  the  Pelasgians. 
It  will  then  follow  that  their  language  was,  at 
least,  the  basis  of  the  Greek  itself,  and  that  it 
may  be  far  more  correctly  eonsideiW  either  as 
a  dialect,  or  an  early  stage  of  it,  than  as  totally 
foreign  to  it.    This  general  result  seems  to  be 
well  established ;  but  all  attempts  to  define 
more  exactly  the  relation  between  the  two  lan- 
guages, and  to  describe  their  characteristic 
marks,  can  only  rest  on  analogies  arlntrarily 
chosen  and  apphed.    We  must  be  content  -witb 
knowing,  both  as  to  the  language  and  the  race, 
that  no  notion  of  them  which  either  oonfoimds 
or  rigidly  separates  tliem,  will  bear  the  test  of 
historical  criticism. 

If  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians  are  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  known  by  no  other  name,  those  of 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  borne  it 
only  as  a  comaM>n  one,  which  was,  perhaps,  in- 
troduced by  the  Greeks,  and  was  probably  little 
or  never  heard  among  the  several  tribes.  At  ' 
least  here,  as  in  Greece,  each  was  distinguished 
by  its  own.  The  Pelasgians  of  Etruria  were 
called  Tyrsenians,  those  of  the  south  GEno- 
trians,  Chaones,  Siculians,  and  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  their  wider  or  narrower  circles.  If 
the  name  was  ever  a  proper  one,  it  would  seem 
to  have  belonged  originally  to  one  of  the  east- 
em  branches  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  spread 
westward  no  farther  than  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic. 

The  obscurity  which  renders  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain even  the  general  relation  of  the  Pelas- 
gians to  the  Greeks,  also  obstructs  our  inqui- 
ries when  we  endeavour  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  they  had  attained  before 
they  became  a  Hellenic  people,  and  the  steps 
by  which  they  tose  to  it.    In  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  they  present  two  aspects,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcite,  and  neither  of  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  absolutely  false.    Some  ac- 
counts represent  their  original  condition  as  no 
better  than  that  of  mere  savages,  strangers 
even  to  the  simplest  arts  of  life,  and  to  the  first 
necessaries  of  civilized  society :  others  imply 
that,  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  their  settle- 
ment in  Greece,  they  had  already  reached  a 
much  higher  stage  of  humanity.  In  the  history 
of  their  progress,  too,  there  is  an  important  va- 
riation ;  for,  according  to  one  view,  it  was  grad- 
ual and  spontaneous ;  according  to  anotl^r,  it 
was  the  effect  of  foreign  influence.    Finally, 
opinions  have  diverged  no  less  widely  on  the 
rank  to  which,  through  either  of  these  means, 
they  rose,  independently  of  the  Greeks,  as  a 
civilized  people.    When  we  consult  the  testi- 
monies of  the  ancient  authors  on  these  sub- 
jects, we  are  perplexed  by  the  difllculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  genuine  tradition  and  the 
artificial  results  of  ^liloeophical  or  historical 
speculation.    So  it  is  with  the  legends  of  Arca- 
dia and  Attica ;  two  regions,  to  which,  as  the  re- 
puted seats  of  a  Pelasgian  population,  which 
was  never  exterminated,  we  should  be  inclined 


treated  the  Pelasgians  as  the  Lacedemonians  did  their  He- 
lots, the  AnpTes  their  Gymnesians,  the  Sicyonians  their 
Corynephon,  the  Cretans  their  Mnoitc.    See  Niebuhr,  i., 
|p.»9. 
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to  look  for  the  purest  traditional  eyidence.    In 
Arcadia,  King  Pelasgus,  the  earth's  first-bom, 
teaches  his  people  to  build  rude  huts,  and  to 
clothe  themselves  with  skins,  such  as  were 
worn  in  some  parts  of  Greece  down  to  the  la- 
test times ;  and  to  substitute  the  fruit  of  the 
oak,  which  was  long  the  characteristic  food  of 
the  country,  for  the  leaves  and  wild  herbs  on 
which  they  had  before  subsisted.    His  son,  Ly- 
eaon,  founds  the  first  city,  Lycosura ;  and  it  is 
not  before  the  reign  of  Areas,  the  fourth  from 
Pelasgus,  w^ho  gave  his  name  to  the  country, 
that  the  Arcadians  learned  the  use  of  bread,  and 
began  to  exchange  their  boar-skins  for  woollen 
garments.*    It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  this 
picture  is  anything  more  than  a  sketch,  traced 
by  the  understanding,  and  filled  up  by  the  im- 
agination, of  the  order  in  which  useful  discov- 
eries and  inventions  may  be  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  a  primitive  communi- 
ty.    But  if  it  were  possible  to  treat  it  as  con- 
taining any  touch  of  historical  truth,  it  would 
stiU  be  doubtful  whether  the  Pelasgians  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  giving  or  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  civilized  life ;  and  we  should  be  as  little 
justified  in  inferring  that  they  themselves  emer- 
ged from  a  savage  state,  as  in  drawing  the  like 
conclusion  from  the  Itsilian  legend,  which  re- 
lates that  Italus  introduced  husbandry  among 
his  subjects,  the  (Enotrians.t    So,  too,  when 
the  Pelasgians  of  Attica  are  described  as  origi- 
nally plunged  in  the  grossest  barbarism,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  only  been 
attributed  to  them  for  the  sake  of  heightening 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the  foreign  set- 
tlers, who  in  the  same  accounts  are  said  to 
have  reclaimed  them4 

Other  traditions,  not  so  liable  to  distrust,  con- 
cur in  assigning  tillage  and  useful  arts  to  the 
Pelasgians  as  their  proper  and  original  pursuits. 
We  are  told  that  they  loved  to  settle  on  the 
rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains :  hence  the  name  and 
the  legend  of  Piasus,  w^ho  reigned  over  the  Pe- 
lasgians in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  grew 
wanton  from  the  exuberant  increase  of  the 
land.^  So,  in  Thessaly,  the  waters  have  no 
sooner  been  discharged  by  the  earthquake  which 
rent  Ossa  and  Olympus  asunder,  than  Pelasgus 
hastens  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discov- 
ered territory,  and  the  happy  event  is  celebra- 
ted in  a  yearly  festival  with  loaded  boards.il 
The  powers  that  preside  over  husbandry,  and 
protect  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  growth 
of  the  flocks  and  herds,  appear  to  have  been 
the  eldest  Pelaagian  deities.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  genuine 
and  most  ancient  form  of  the  nationsd  name 
was  expressive  of  this  character.lT  And  per- 
haps this  might  explain  how,  having  been  at 
first  confined  to  some  fortunate  and  industrious 
tribes,  which  cultivated  the  most  fruitful  tracts, 
it  came  to  be  widely  difiTused,  without  superse- 
ding those  which  prevailed  elsewhere.  But,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  there  is  no  neces- 


*  Psttt^  Tiii.,  4, 1 ;  w.,  11,  S.        t  Aiiatot.,  Pd.,  tu.,  9. 

t  Endocia,  under  Uie  article  Cecrop*. 

f  Strabo,  xiii.,  OSl. 

I  Athan.,  xiv.,  p.  660.    Tba  Ptlarim. 

Y  ncXaprei  (from  i/r»S  utd  WAw),  inhabitante  or  cnlti- 
taton  of  the  pUia.  Maeller  (Orchom.,  p.  1S5,  a.  6)  con- 
nects tliia  with  the  name  Ptloria^  the  feast  of  the  aettlere. 
Yet  the  wmmUtgy  of  oiir^Xo;,  raepeirtfAef,  *c,  Mena  unfap 
Tonnble  to  this  etTmologj. 


sity  for  supposing  that  an  the  Pelasgian 
stood  in  this  respect  on  the  same  level,  and 
were  equally  favoured  by  nature  and  fortune. 
If  some  were  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the 
broad  plains,  others  might  be  tempted  by  the 
security  of  the  mountain-valleys,  and  thus  Ar- 
cadia may  have  been  peopled  as  early  as  Argos 
by  the  same  race.    And  yet,  unless  the  Arca- 
dian settlers  found  their  new  seats  prepared  for 
their  reception,  the  forests  already  cleared,  the 
swamps  drained,  and  those  great  works  accom- 
plished which  were  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
Hercules,  or  Poseidon,  and  without  which  many 
tracts  could  never  have  been  habitable,  they 
must  have  been  long  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
nature,  which  would  detain  them  in  a  condition 
very  inferior  to  that  of  their  Argive  brethren. 
The  legends  of  the  two  countries  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  such  was  the  case.    It  would  be  an 
equally  narrow  view  of  the  Pelasgians  to  con- 
ceive that  they  were  solely  addicted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Even  if  it  were  not  highly  prob- 
able that  a  part  of  the  nation  crossed  the  sea  to 
reach  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  thus  broug^ 
with  them  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  connected 
vrith  navigation,  it  wonld  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  seated  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have 
acquired  them.  Accordingly,  the  islands  of  the 
jEgean  are  peopled  by  Pelasgians,  the  piracies 
of  the  Leleges  precede  the  rise  of  the  first  mar- 
itime power  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  T^- 
senian  Pelasgians  are  found  infesting  the  seas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

To  know  that  a  nation  whieh  has  any  fiiir 
claim  to  aflinity  with  the  Greeks  was  not,  at 
any  period  to  which  probable  tradition  goes 
back,  a  horde  of  helpless  savages,  is  in  itself 
not  unimportant.    The  same  evidence  which 
disposes  us  to  believe  that  the  Pelasgians  spoke 
a  language  nearly  akin  to  the  HeUenic,  most 
render  us  willing  to  admit  that,  before  they 
came  into  contact  with  any  foreign  people  in 
Greece,  they  may  have  tilled  the  ground,  phutf^ 
ed  the  vine,  launched  their  boats  on  the  sea,, 
dwelt  together  in  walled  towns,  and  honoured 
the  gods,  as  authors  of  their  blessings^  with  fes^ 
tive  rights  and  sacred  songs.    And  it  is  satia^ 
factory  to  find  that  all  this,  if  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained, is  at  least  consistent  with  the  general 
tenour  of  ancient  tradition.    But  even  this  is 
far  from  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  precise  point 
of  civilization  to  which  the  Pelasgians  had  ad- 
vanced before  the  Greeks  overtook  and  out- 
stripped them,  and  stiU  less  does  it  disclose  any . 
peculiar  features  in  their  national  character. 
Fully  to  discuss  the  former  of  these  mbjeets,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  r^ry  ^ide 
and  arduous  field  of  inquiry,  and  to  exanune  tiie 
pretensions  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  Pelasgians 
to  the  art  of  writing,  to  religious  mysteries,  and 
to  a  theological  literature.    But  as  this  would 
lead  us  away  from  our  main  object,  it  will  be 
better  to  reserve  these  questions  till  we  ai« 
called  upon  to  notice  them  so  far  as  they  bear 
on  the  progress  of  society  among  the  Greeks. 
For  the  present,  we  shall  only  touch  on  one 
subject,  which  aiSbrds  us  surer  ground  for  ob« 
servation,  and  perhaps  the  best  measure  for 
judging  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Pelasgians.    The  most  ancient-  architectural 
monuments  in  Europe,  which  may,  perhaps,  out- 
last all  that  have  been  reared  in  later  ages. 
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cleariy  appear  to  have  been  works  of  their 
hands.  The  huge  structures,  remains  of  which 
are  visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  in  Epirus, 
Italy,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  are  commonly  described  by  the  epithet 
Cyclopean,  because,  according  to  the  Greek  le- 

Send,  the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and 
[ycense,  might  more  properly  be  called  Pelas- 
gian,  from  their  real  authors.  The  legendary 
Cyclopes,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
over  from  Lycia  by  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos,  the 
founder  of  Tiryns.  But  this  tradition,  whatev- 
er may  have  been  its  foundation,  is  certainly 
not  a  sufficient  clew  for  tracing  the  style,  as 
well  as  the  name,  to  Argolis,  nor  a  safe  ground 
for  ascribing  its  origin  to  a  different  race  from 
the  Pelasgians.  The  epithet  most  probably  ex- 
presses nothing  more  than  the  wonder  excited 
by  these  gigantic  works  in  the  Greeks  of  a  more 
refined  age.  It  suggests,  however,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  may  reflect  some  light 
on  the  people  to  which  they  belong.  The  ear- 
liest of  them  are  so  rude,  that  they  seem  at  first 
sight  to  indicate  nothing  more  than  a  capacity 
confined  to  undertakings  which  demanded  much 
toil  and  little  skill,  and  a  state  of  society  settled 
enough  to  encourage  such  exertions.  In  this 
respect,  it  matters  little  whether  they  were 
productions  of  free  labour,  or  tasks  imposed  by 
a  foreign  master.  The  gradual  progress  that 
may  be  traced,  through  a  series  of  easy  transi- 
tions, from  these  shapeless  masses  to  regular 
and  well-contrived  buildings,  seems  to  show 
that,  in  those  of  the  rudest  workmanship^  the 
sense  of  symmetry,  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  the  Greek  character,  was  only  suppress- 
ed in  the  struggle  of  an  untaught  people  with 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  infancy  of  art. 
The  interval  between  the  style,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  the  most  unsightly  Cyclopean  wall  and 
that  of  edifices  like  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  At- 
reus,  is  perhaps  not  so  wide  as  that  which  sep- 
arates works  of  the  latter  class  from  what  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  the  simplest  form  of 
the  Doric  temple ;  though  they  were  much  far- 
ther removed  from  that  stage  in  which  necessi- 
ty is  still  the  parent  of  invention,  utility  its  only 
guide,  beauty  its  unsought,  and,  seemingly,  ac- 
cidental result. 


CHAPTER  in. 

rORBIGN   SBTTLEftS   IN  ORBXCB. 

Ih  a  comparatively  late  period — that  which  fol- 
lowed the  rise  of  an  historical  literature  among 
the  Greeks — we  find  a  belief  generally  preva- 
lent, both  in  the  people  and  among  the  learned, 
that  in  ages  of  very  remote  antiquity,  before 
the  name  and  dominion  of  the  Pelasgians  had 
given  way  to  that  of  the  Hellenic  race,  foreign- 
ers had  been  led  by  various  causes  from  distant 
lands  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  there  had 
planted  colonies,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities, 
and  introduced  useful  arts  and  social  institu- 
tions before  unknown  to  the  ruder  natives.  The 
same  belief  has  been  almost  universally  adopted 
by  the  learned  of  modern  times,  many  of  whom, 
regarding  the  general  fact  as  sufficiently  estab- 
lished, have  busied  themselves  in  discovering 
fresh  traces  of  such  migrations,  or  in  investigar 


ting  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  the  religious  or  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  Greeks.  It  required  no 
little  boldness  to  venture  even  to  throw  out  a 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  an  opinion  sanctioned 
by  such  high  authority,  and  by  the  prescription 
of  such  a  long  and  undisputed  possession  of  the 
public  mind ;  and  perhaps  it  might  never  have 
been  questioned,  if  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it  had  not  provoked  a  jealous  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests.  When,  however, 
this  spirit  was  once  awakened,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  current  stories  of  these  ancient  settle- 
ments afforded  great  room  for  reasonable  die- 
trust,  not  merely  in  the  marvellous  features 
they  exhibit,  but  in  the  still  more  suspicious 
fact  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  their  number 
seems  to  increase  and  their  details  to  be  more 
accurately  known,  and  that  the  farther  we  go 
back  the  less  we  hear  of  them,  till,  on  consult- 
ing the  Homeric  poems,  we  lose  all  traces  of 
their  existence.  We  can  here  neither  affect  to 
disregard  the  controversies  that  are  still  agita- 
ted on  this  subject,  and  repeat  the  common  tra- 
ditions without  warning  the  reader  of  their 
questionable  character,  nor  can  we  discuss  the 
arguments  of  either  side.  But  as  it  seems  pos- 
sible, and  even  necessary,  to  take  a  middle 
course  between  the  old  and  the  new  opinions, 
it  will  be  proper  to  explain  why  we  cannot  em- 
brace either  with  an  unqualified  assent. 

A  slight  inspection  of  the  Greek  stories  about 
the  foreign  settlers  seems  sufficient^  to  show 
that  neither  the  authority  on  which  they  rest, 
nor  their  internal  evidence,  is  such  as  to  satisfy 
a  cautious  inquirer.  We  must  here  briefly  no- 
tice their  leading  features.  The  principal  col- 
onies brought  to  Greece  from  the  East  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  in  Argolis,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  in  Boeotia.  The 
Pelasgians  were  still  masters  of  the  plain  of 
Argos  when  Danaus,  driven  out  of  Egypt  by 
domestic  feuds,  landed  on  the  coast,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  consent  of  the  natives,  and 
founded  a  town,  afterward  the  citadel  of  Argos, 
and  known  by  the  Pelasgian  name  Larissa.  He 
is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  warlike 
Danai,  once  so  celebrated  that  Homer  uses  this 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks,  when 
that  of  Hellenes  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow 
range.  The  later  Argives  showed  his  tomb  in 
their  market-place,  and  many  other  monuments 
of  his  presence.  The  popular  belief  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
the  migration  of  Danaus  without  any  distrust, 
and  even  learned  in  Egypt  the  name  of  the  city 
from  which  he  came :  and  the  historian*s  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  backed  by  an  independent 
tradition  which  he  found  existing  at  Rhodes, 
that  Danaus  had  landed  there  on  his  passage, 
and  founded  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  to 
which,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  sent  offerings  in  honour  of  its  Egyp- 
tian origin.  This  is  the  naked  abstract  of  the 
tradition  ;  and,  when  so  related,  stripped  of  all 
its  peculiar  circumstances,  it  may  seem  per- 
fectly credible,  as  well  as  amply  attested.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  popular  legend  exhibits 
other  features,  apparently  original,  and  not  to 
be  separated  from  its  substance,  which  are  ut- 
terly incredible,  and  can  scarcely  be  explained 
without  transporting  the  whole  narrative  out  of 
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the  spliere  of  history  into  that  of  religious  fable. 
AU  authors  agree  that  Danaus  fled  to  Greece, 
aooompanied  by  a  numerous  family  of  daughters 
(fifty  is  the  received  poetical  number),  to  escape 
from  the  persecution  of  their  suiters,  the  sons 
of  his  brother  i£gyptus.  This  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  story,  which  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  rest  without  the  most  arbitrary  violence. 
The  Danaids,  according  to  Herodotus,  founded 
the  temple  at  Lindus,  and  instructed  the  Pelas- 

S'an  women  at  Argos  in  the  mystic  rites  of 
emeter.  To  them,  too,  was  ascribed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  springs  or  the  wells  which  re- 
lieved the  natui^  aridity  of  the  Argive  soil. 
Before  Herodotus,  iEschylus  had  exhibited  on 
the  Attic  stage  the  tragical  fate  of  the  sons  of 
JBgyptos,  who  had  pursued  the  fugitives  to 
Greece,  and,  after  forcing  them  to  the  altar, 
were  slain  by  their  hands.  A  local  legend  re- 
lated that  Lema,  the  lake  or  swamp  naar  Argos, 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  murder,  aiid  that  the 
heads  of  the  suiters  were  there  buried,  while 
their  bodies  were  deposited  in  a  separate  monu- 
ment.* One  of  the  main  streams  of  Lema  de- 
rived its  name  from  Amymon6,  one  of  the  sis- 
ters, to  whom  Neptune,  softened  by  her  beauty, 
had  revealed  the  springs  which,  had  before  dis- 
appeared at  his  bidding.  This  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  popular  legend  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Argive  soil,  which  ex- 
hibited a  striking  contrast  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  low  grounds  of  Lerna, 
mnst  be  allowed  to  give  some  colour  to  the  con- 
jecture of  the  bolder  critics,  who  believe  the 
whole  story  of  Danaus  to  have  been  of  purely 
Argiye  origin,  and  to  have  sprung  up  out  of 
th^  local  accidents,  though  all  attempts  hith- 
erto made  to  explain  its  minuter  features  seem 
to  have  failed.  The  Argive  colonies  in  the  east 
of  Asia  Minor  might  be  conceived  to  have  con- 
tributed something  towards  the  form  which  it 
finally  assumed,  even  before  Egypt  vras  thrown 
open  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  historian  cannot 
decide  between  these  contending  views,  and 
must  resign  himself  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
&ct,  unless  it  can  be  maintained  by  some 
stronger  evidence,  or  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. 

If  we  could  consent  to  swell  the  list  of  the 
foreign  settlers  with  the  conjectures  of  modern 
critics,  we  should  not  consider  the  arrival  of 
Danaus  as  an  insulated  fact.  We  might  have 
spoken  of  Inachus,  who  is  called  the  first  King 
of  Argos,  and  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to 
its  principal  river :  hence,  in  the  mythical  ge- 
nealogies, he  is  described  as  a  son  of  Oceanus, 
the  common  parent  of  all  rivers.  Yet  on  this 
ground  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  he 
too  came  to  Greece  across  the  sea.  We  as 
little  venture  to  rely  on  such  inferences  as  to 
construe  the  fabled  wanderings  of  lo,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus,  into  a  proof  that,  even  before 
the  time  of  Danaus,  intercourse  subsisted  be- 
tween Greece  and  Egypt.  If,  however,  we 
turn  northward  of  the  Isthmus,  we  find  another 
Egyptian  prince  at  Megara,  where,  according 
to  the  tradition  which  Pausanias  heard  there, 
Letex,  having  crossed  over  from  Egypt,  founded 
the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of  Car,  the 
son  of  Phoroneus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 

*  ApoUod.,  ii.,  1, 5, 11.    Pftusanias  (ii.,  SI,  S)  ioTerts  the 
•toiy. 


Leleges.  But  this  solitary  and  iD-attested  le- 
gend, which  was  manifestly  occasioned  by  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  Carian  and  Lelegian  races, 
cannot  serve  to  prove  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  latter  people,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
suspected  by  any  other  ancient  authors.  In 
Attica  we  meet  with  reports  of  more  than  one 
Egyptian  colony.  The  first,  led  by  Cecrops,  is 
said  to  have  found  Attica  without  a  king,  deso- 
lated by  the  deluge  which  befell  it  a  century  be- 
fore, in  the  reign  of  Ogyges.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve some  writers  of  the  latest  period  of  Greek 
literature,  Cecrops  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
land,  and  on  the  Cecropian  rock  founded  a  new 
city,  which  he  called  Athens,  after  the  goddess 
Athene,  whom,  with  the  Romans,  we  name 
Minerva.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  introduction 
not  only  of  a  new  religion  of  pure  and  harmless 
rites,  but  even  of  the  first  element  of  civil  soci- 
ety, the  institution  of  marriage ;  whence  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  savage  natives 
learned  from  him  all  the  arts  necessary  to  civ- 
ilized life.  But,  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
with  which  this  story  has  been  repeated  in  mod- 
ern times,  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  is 
extremely  doubtful.  It  is  refuted  by  the  silence 
of  the  elder  Greek  poets  and  historians ;  and, 
even  in  the  period  when  it  became  current,  is 
contradicted  by  several  voices,  which  describe 
Cecrops  as  a  native  of  the  Attic  soil :  and  the 
undisguised  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  to  claim 
the  founder  of  Athens  for  their  countryman 
could  excite  the  distrust  even  of  a  writer  so 
credulous  and  uncritical  as  Diodorus.*  Not 
content  with  Cecrops,  they  pretended  to  have 
sent  out  Erechtheus  with  a  supply  of  com  for 
the  relief  of  their  Attic  kinsmen,  who  rewarded 
his  munificence  with  the  crown ;  he,  in  return, 
completed  his  work  of  beneficence  by  founding 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  on  the  model  of  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  Egypt  in  honour  of 
Isis.  A  third  Egyptian  colony  was  said  to  have 
been  led  to  Attica  by  Peteus  only  one  generap 
tion  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  arguments  of 
the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  as  weak  as 
their  assertions  were  bold.  The  least  absurd 
was  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  primitive  political  institutions 
of  Attica.  But  some  more  distinct  marks  of 
Egyptian  origin  would  be  necessary  to  counter- 
vail the  tacit  dissent  of  the  Greek  authors,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  best  informed 
on  the  subject.  Nor  is  their  silence  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  accustomed,  indeed,  to  consider  them- 
selves as  children  of  the  Attic  soil,  but  were  not, 
on  that  account,  reluctant  to  believe  that  their 
land  had  been  early  visited  by  illustrious  stran- 
gers. We  purposely  abstain  from  insisting  on 
the  result  of  mythological  inquiries,  whish  tend 
to  show  that  both  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus  are 
fictitious  personages,  and  that  they  belong  en- 
tirely to  a  homesprung  Attic  fable.  Such  at- 
tacks would  be  wasted  on  tales  which  scarcely 
present  the  semblance  of  an  historical  founda- 
tion.! 

♦  i.,  29. 

t  It  ma^,  however,  b«  proper  to  remind  tbe  reader  that 
the  qaeatum  u  to  an  Egyptian  colony  in  Attica  does  not 
depend  upon  the  opiiiioo  wnich  may  be  formed  on  the  ex- 
istence or  the  origin  of  Cecrope.  Whateyer  may  be  thought 
on  that  point,  arguments  such  as  those  which  are  urged 
with  great  ability  by  P.  Thieraoh,  in  his  Epoehsn  dtr  MJ- 
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Tb^  opinion  of  a  foreign  settlement  in  Bceotia 
is  undoubtedly  support^  by  much  better  au- 
thority. That  Cadmus  led  a  Phcenician  colony 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  founded  a 
town  called  Cadmea,  which  afterward  became 
the  citadel  of  Thebes,  was  a  tradition  which 
had  certainly  been  current  in  Bceotia  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  not  only  con- 
firms it  by  the  weight  of  his  own  judgment — 
which  is  not  here  biased,  as  in  the  case  of  Da- 
naus,  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood — but  also  by 
some  collateral  evidence.  He  had  ascertained 
that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  fam- 
ilies traced  its  origin  to  the  companions  of  Cad- 
mus ;  that  another  division  of  them  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  Isle  of  Thera ;  and  that  his 
kinsman  Thasus  had  given  his  name  to  the 
island  where  the  Phcenicians  opened  the  gold 
mines  which  were  still  worked  in  the  days  of 
the  historian.  These  may,  indeed,  so  ^  as 
Cadmus  is  concerned,  be  considered  as  mere 
ramifications  of  the  Theban  legend,  not  more 
conclusive  than  the  tradition  that  followers  of 
Cadmus  settled  in  Eubcsa.  But  they  at  least 
prove  that  Phcenicians  had  very  early  gained  a 
footing  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Greece. 
Thebes  boasted  of  having  received  the  precious 
gift  of  letters  from  her  Phcenician  colonists ; 
and  Herodotus  adopts  this  opinion  after  a  dili- 
gent inquiry,  which  ought  not  to  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded, because  he  was  deceived  by  some 
monuments  which  were  either  forged  or  misin- 
lerpreted.  The  Oriental  derivation  of  the  name 
of  Cadmus  is,  indeed,  as  uncertain  as  the  origi- 
nal import  of  that  of  Phcsmz,  which  Hellanicus 
gives  to  his  father,  but  which  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  one  of  the  proper  names  of  their  na- 
tive heroes.  Thebes  likewise  showed  what 
were  thought  to  be  the  traces  of  Phcenician 
worship  ;*  and  the  story  of  the  Sphinx,  whatev- 
er may  have  been  its  origin,  may  seem  to  point, 
if  not  to  Phcenicia,  at  least  towards  the  East. 
On  the  other  hand,  modern  writers  find,  in  the 
legends  of  Cadmus  and  his  consort  Harmonia, 
in  their  connexion  with  Samothrace,  and  with 

itmden  ITiowl,  pw  M,  f.,  from  the  Attic  religion  and  art,  par- 
tioalarly  bom  the  namett  offices,  and  mutoal  relations  of 
Athen^  (Neitha).  Uephsstus  (Phthalh),  and  their  son 
Apollo  (Cicero,  Nat.  De.,  iii.,  9S;,  and  from  the  Egyptian 
phjFaiognomy  of  Athene  on  the  ancient  coins,  sucn  argU' 
mants  will  still  be  equally  entitled  to  attention.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  aoqait  the  ingenious  aud  elo- 
quent author  of  u  too  willing  credulity  when  he  attempts  to 
trace  the  expedition  of  Cecrope,  or  of  the  colonists  whom 
ke  represeniB,  oter  the  sea  to  Thrace,  aud  Uience  to  the 
•outhern  extremity  of  Greece ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  not 
only  accepts  such  an  authority  as  Isidore  (Or.,  xt.,  1)  to 

Cre  that  Cecrope  boilt  the  city  of  Rhodes  (which  has 
n  commonly  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Diodoras,  to 
have  been  first  founded  01.  xciii.,  1)«  but  even  condescends 
to  rake  up  out  of  iM eursius  [De  Regg.  Ath.,  i.,  7)  the  testimo- 
ny of  an  Albert,  abbot  of  Stade,  who,  it  seems,  has  recorded 
is  his  Chronicle  that  Cecrops  built  the  temple  at  Delphi 
and  founded  Lacedssmon.  His  two  other  atations  (fVom 
Stephanos  and  Strabo)  are  certainly  not  so  ludicrously 
weak,  but  they  prove  nothing.  That  there  should  have 
been  a  district  in  Thrnoe  called  Cecropie,  as  is  asserted  by 
Stephanus  (KcxpsWu),  may  be  believed,  and  accounted  for 
from  ihe  widespread  power  of  Athens,  v/ithout  going  bark 
to  the  time  of  Cecrops;  and  Strubo's  remark  (ix.,  p.  407) 
that  Ocrope  ruled  over  Boeotia  was  a  natural  inference 
from  the  probably  well-founded  tradition  that  it  once  con- 
tained two  towns,  named  Eleusis  and  Athens. 

*  Cadmus  was  said  to  have  dedicated  a  statue  of  Athen6 
at  Thebes,  with  the  title  of  Onga ;  on  which  Pausanies 
(ix.,  13,  2)  observes  that  this  name,  which  is  Phcsnician 
<oompare  Steph.  Byz.,  Oyxaioi  and  Xvd),  pontradicts  the 
opinion  of  thti«e  who  hold  Cadmus  to  have  bean,  uotaPhflS* 
nician,  but  an  Egyptian. 


the  mysterious  Cabhri,  decisive  marks  of  a  Pe- 
lasgian  origin ;  insist  upon  the  inland  position 
of  Thebes  as  inconsistent  with  the  ordioarj 
character  of  a  Phcenician  settlement ;  and  con- 
sider the  epithet  of  the  Tyrian  Cadmus  as  a 
chronological  error,  which  bietrays  the  late  rise 
of  the  story,  the  authors  of  which  substituted 
Tyre  for  the  elder  Sjdon.  As  if  to  increase  our 
perplexity,  an  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  prove  that  the  Cadmeans  were  a  Cretan  col- 
ony.* 

There  is  still  another  celebrated  name  which 
we  must  add  to  this  list,  before  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  subject  in  a  different  point  of  view. 
According  to  a  tradition  which  appears  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  Pe- 
lops  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Greece  with  treas- 
ures which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him  the 
means  of  founding  a  new  dynasty.  His  descend- 
ants sat/ur  three  generations  on  the  throne  of 
Argos :  Hieir  power  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged throughout  Greece,  and,  in  the  historian's 
opinion,  united  the  Grecian  states  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy.  The  renown  of  their  an- 
cestor was  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  name 
of  the  southern  peninsula,  called  after  him  Pel- 
oponnesus, or  .the  Isle  of  Pelops.  The  region 
of  Asia  from  which  Pelops  came  is  not  uni 
formly  described,  any  more  than  the  motives 
of  his  migration.  Most  authors,  however,  fix 
his  native  seat  in  the  Lydian  town  of  Sipylus 
where  his  father  Tantalus  w^as  fabled  to  havy 
reigned  in  more  than  mortal  prosperity,  till  he 
abused  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  provoked 
them  to  destroy  him.  Tde  poetical  legends  va- 
ried as  to  the  marvellous  causes  through  which 
the  abode  of  Pelops  was  transferred  from  Sipy- 
lus to  Pisa,  where  he  won  the  daughter  and  the 
crown  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  CBnomaus,  as 
the  priae  of  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race.  The 
auttM>rs  who,  like  Thucydides,  saw  nothing  in 
the  story  but  a  political  transaction,  related  that 
Pelops  had  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by 
an  invasion  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy  ;t  and  hence 
it  has  very  naturally  been  inferred  that,  in  lead- 
ing the  Greeks  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  was 
merely  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestor.4: 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that, 
far  from  giving  any  countenance  to  this  hypoth- 
esis. Homer,  though  he  records  the  genealogy 
by  which  the  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  transmitted 
to  Agamemnon,  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  house.  As  little  does  he  seem  to 
have  heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian 
stranger  at  Pisa.  The  zeal  with  which  the 
Eleans  maintained  this  part  of  the  story,  man- 
ifestly with  a  view  to  exalt  the  antiquity  and 
the  lustre  of  the  Olympic  games,  over  which 
they  presided,  raises  a  natural  suspicion  that 
the  hero's  connexion  with  the  East  may  havo 
been  a  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  interest,  and 
propagated  by  like  arts.  This  distrust  is  con- 
firmed by  the  religious  form  which  the  legend 
was  finally  made  to  assume,  when  it  was  com- 
bined with  an  Asiatic  superstition,  which  found 
its  way  into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Homer. 
The  seeming  sanction  of  Thucydides  loses  al- 
most all  its  weight  when  we  observe  that  he 
does  not  deliver  his  own  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  merely  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Pelo- 

*  Wekker,  Ueber  «tiM  Krttuche  Cohirie  ta  Thtktm. 
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ponnesian  antiqaarixns,  xviiich  he  found  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose  of  illustrating  the  prog- 
ress of  society  in  Greece. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  irksome  or  un- 
profitable labour  thsm  that  of  balancing  argu- 
ments of  this  nature,  and  watching  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  scales,  as  a  new  conjecture  is  thrown 
in  on  either  side.  We  turn  with  impatience 
from  this  ungrateful  task,  to  make  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks,  which  may,  perhaps,  assist  the 
reader  in  appreciating  the  comparative  value 
of  these  traditions.  We  must  repeat  that  none 
of  these  stories,  considered  by  themselves,  have 
any  marks  of  truth  sufficient  to  decide  the  con- 
viction of  a  scrupulous  inquirer ;  nor  can  their 
number  be  safely  held  to  make  up  for  their  in- 
dividual deficiency  in  weight.  Yet  there  are 
other  grounds  which  seem  to  justify  the  belief, 
that  at  least  they  cannot  have  been  wholly  des- 
titute of  historical  foundation.  Evflft  if  we  had 
no  such  distinct  accounts  of  particular  persons 
and  events,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that,  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  repre- 
sented by  the  Homeric  poems,  migrations  roust 
have  taken  place  from  various  parts  of  the  East 
to  the  shores  of  Greece.  We  have  8ufl3cient 
evidence  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  Greece 
was  agitated  by  frequent  irruptions  and  revolu- 
tions, arising  out  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
nations  which  fought  and  wandered  in  the  coim- 
tries  adjacent  to  its  northeastern  borders.  We 
have  ample  reason  to  believe  that,  during  the 
same  period,  the  western  regions  of  Asia  were 
not  in  a  more  settfed  state.  Such  movements 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  history  of  the 
Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia  Minor,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  most  probably  their  earlier  seat;  by  the 
expedition  of  the  Amazons,  which  left  such 
deep  traces  in  the  legends  of  Attica  and  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  perhaps  by  that  of  the 
fi&bulous  Memnon,  which  the  Greek  poets  con- 
nected with  the  siege  of  Troy.*  It  cannot  sur- 
prise us,  that,  while  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
were  a  highway,  or  a  theatre  of  war,  for  flying 
or  conquering  tribes,  other  wanderers  should 
have  bent  their  course  to  Greece  across  the 
JSgean.  Its  islands  appear  from  time  imme- 
morial to  have  been  the  steps  by  which  Asia 
and  Europe  exchanged  a  part  of  their  unsettled 
population.  Thus,  in  the  remotest  antiquity, 
we  find  Carians  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf;  and  Sicyon  derived  one  of  its 
most  ancient  names  from  a  people  who  are  de- 
scribed as  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete. t 

When,  thus  prepared  to  contemplate  Greece 
as  a  land,  not  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  peculiarly  open  and  inviting  to  for- 
eign settlers,  we  again  consider  the  stories  of 
the  various  colonies  said  to  have  been  planted 
there  by  strangers  from  the  East,  we  are  struck 
by  some  coincidences  which  cannot  have  been 
the  result  of  design,  and  which,  therefore,  he- 
aped a  favourable  hearing.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Greece  that,  with  the  solitary  and  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Pelops,  we  find  these  colonies 
planted ;  a  restriction  which  the  nature  of  the 
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case  indeed  required,  but  which  would  not  have 
been  observed  by  religious  fraud  or  patriotic 
vanity.  While  this  appears  an  argument  of 
some  moment,  when  the  question  is  viewed 
from  the  side  of  the  West,  it  is  met  by  another 
stronger  and  alike  independent  on  the  side  of 
the  East.  The  history  of  the  countries  from 
which  these  colonies  or  adventurers  are  said  to 
have  issued,  tells  of  domestic  revolutions,  gen- 
erally coinciding  with  the  date  of  the  snppoeed 
settlements  in  Greece,  by  which  a  portion  of 
their  inhabitants  was  driven  into  foreign  lands. 
Egypt,  after  having  been  long  oi^essed  by  a 
hostile  race,  which  founded  a  series  of  dynasties 
in  a  part  at  least  of  her  territory,  is  said  to 
have  finally  rid  herself,  by  a  convulsive  effort, 
'  of  these  barbarous  strangers,  who  were  disper- 
sed over  the  adjacent  regions  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca. If  we  admit  the  truth  of  these  traditions, 
which  appear  to  rest  on  good  grounds,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  movement 
occasioned  by  this  shock  was  propagated  to 
Greece ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some 
of  these  outcasts,  separating  themselves  from 
their  brethren,  found  means  of  embarking  on  the 
coasts  of  Egypt  or  Palestine,  and  wandered  over 
the  iEgean  until  they  reached  the  opposite 
shore,  while  others  may  have  been  led  to  the 
same  quarter  by  a  more  circuitous  road.  Hence 
we  are  inclined  not  altogether  to  reject  the  tes^ 
timony,  or,  rather,  the  opinion  of  an  author, 
who,  thoo^  undoubtedly  much  later  than  Heca- 
teos,  the  predecessor  of  Herodotus,  whose  name 
he  bears,  may  have  been  delivering  more  than  ^ 
a  mere  conjecture  of  his  own  when  he  relates 
that  the  mign^ions  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus 
were  occasioned  by  this  Egyptian  revolution.* 
If,  indeed,  any  weight  could  be  attached  to  an 
obscure  report  of  the  Hellenic  dynasty  among 
those  of  the  shepherd  kings,  we  might  suppose 
that  an  intereourse  between  the  two  countries 
had  been  opened  at  a  still  earlier  period.f  At 
aU  events,  an  objection  which  has  often  been 
urged  against  the  common  story  —  that  the 
Egyptians  in  the  eariiest  times  were  strangers 
to  maritime  expeditions,  and  shrank  with  •ab- 
horrence from  the  sea  —  loses  all  its  foiee 
against  this  hypothesis.  It  is  true  that  nehfaer 
the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nor  the 
Greeln  before  the  Alexandrian  period,  viewed 
the  migration  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus  in  this 
light.  They  considered  Danaus  as  an  Egyptian 
by  birth,  and  Cadmus,  in  general,  as  a  native 
of  Phcenicia.  This,  however,  if  the  fad  was 
as  here  supposed,  would  be  a  very  natural  mis- 
take ;  and  with  regard  to  Cadmus,  we  find  that 
there  was  an  ancient  controversy  on  the  que»- 
tion  whether  he  came  from  Phoenicia  or  from 
^syP^t  An  author  who  wrote  a  little  before 
our  era,  and  who  professes  to  have  examined 
the  subject  with  great  attention,  relates  that 
Cadmus  was  a  powerful  chief  among  those 
PhoBnicians  who  conquered  Egypt,  and  estab- 
lished the  seat  of  tl^ir  empire  at  Thebes,  and 
that  it  was  from  Egypt  he  set  out  to  found  a  dy- 
nasty in  the  West,  where  he  named  the  Bcsotian 
Thebes,  after  the  city  which  he  had  lefl.^  If 
Cadmus  was  such  a  Phcenician,  we  need  no 
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longer  be  startled  by  the  inland  position  of  his 
new  capital,  and  shall  have  no  occasion  for  the 
fanciful  conjecture,  that  he  chose  it  with  a,view 
to  form  a  commercial  communication  between 
distant  parts  of  the  coast,*  a  destination  of 
which  we  find  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  an- 
cient legends  of  Thebes. 

It  seems  to  be  only  in  some  such  sense  as 
that  here  explained,  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive Egyptian  colonies  to  have  been  ever 
planted  in  Greece :  for  the  expedition  of  Sesos- 
tris,  even  if  admitted  to  be  an  historical  event, 
can  scarcely  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  story. 
We  would  not  decide,  indeed,  whether,  among 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  some  of  to- 
tally different  race  from  these  Phoenician  fugi- 
tives may  not  have  taken  nearly  the  same 
course ;  but  settlers  of  purely  Egyptian  blood, 
crossing  the  i£gean,'and  founding  maritime  cit- 
ies, appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  everything 
we  know  of  the  national  character.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  new  question  arises.  It  is  in  itself  of 
▼eiy  little  importance  whether  a  handful  of 
£f;yptians  or  Phoenicians  were  or  were  not 
mingled  with  the  ancient  population  of  Greece. 
All  that  renders  this  inquiry  interesting  is  the 
effect  which  the  arrival  of  these  foreigners  is 
supposed  to  have  produced  on  the  state  of  sooi- 
My  in  their  new  country.  Herodotus  represents 
the  greater  part  of  the  religious  notions  and 
practices  of  the  Greeks,  the  objects  and  forms 
of  their  worship,  as  derived  from  Egypt.  When 
we  consider  that  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  most 
other  nations,  it  was  religion  Uiat  called  forth 
their  arts,  their  poetry,  perhaps  even  their  phi- 
losophy, it  will  be  evident  how  many  interesting 
^.  questions  depend  on  this ;  and  as  it  is  the  de- 
'  gree  in  which  the  religious  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  Ghreeks  was  derived  from  foreign 
sources  that  constitutes  the  whole  importance 
of  the  controversy,  so  it  is  the  point  on  which 
the  decision  must  finally  hinge.  But  neither 
the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  nor  the  history 
of  Greek  art,  has  yet  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of 
maturity  as  to  enable  the  historian  to  pronounce 
with  confidence  on  the  rival  hypotheses,  one  of 
which  fetches  from  the  East  what  the  other  re- 
gards as  the  native  growth  of  the  Grecian  soil. 
The  difficulty  is  much  increased  if  we  interpret 
the  traditions  about  the  Egyptian  colonies  in 
that  which  appears  to  be  their  most  probable 
sense.  We  know  something  about  the  religion 
and  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians on  the  coast  of  Syria.  But  as  to  the 
Phoenician  conquerors  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  in- 
formation to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  natives,  and  how  far  they 
were  qualified  to  be  the  bearers  of  all  that  He- 
rodotus believed  Egypt  to  have  imparted  to 
Greece.  The  author  from  whom  Diodorus 
drew  his  account  of  Danaus  and  Cadmus,f  as- 
cribed their  expulsion  to  the  resentment  and 
alarm  excited  in  the  Egyptians  by  the  profane- 
ness  of  the  strangers,  who  neglected  their  rites, 
and  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
statement,  they  must  have  been  very  ill  fitted 
to  instruct  the  Pelasgians  in  the  Egyptian  mys- 
teries, and  a  boundless  field  is  opened  for  con- 
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jecture  as  to  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the 
Greek  mythology. 

The  name  of  the  Phoenicians  raises  another 
question.  The  expedition  of  Cadmus  mani- 
festly represents  the  maritime  adventures  of 
his  countrymen ;  but  it  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  Phoenician  settlements  ascribed  ta 
his  followers  are  to  be  referred  to  the  sliepherda 
who  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  or  to  the  com- 
mercial people  who,  at  a  later  period,  covered 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain  with  their  colo- 
nies. The  foundation  of  Thebes  might  most 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  former;  but  it 
must  have  been  the  mercantile  spirit  of  Tyre» 
or  Sidon,  that  was  attracted  by  the  mines  of 
Cyprus,  Thasus,  and  Euboea.  The  precise 
date  of  the  first  opening  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Greece  is  wholly  uncer- 
tain ;  but  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
existed  scleral  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  aa 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  external  causes 
that  promoted  the  progress  of  civilized  life,  and 
introduced  neV  arts  and  knowledge  in  the  isl- 
ands and  shores  of  the  iEgean.  It  has  been 
suspected,  not  without  a  great  appearance  of 
probability,  that  the  Phoenicians  are  often  de- 
scribed in  the  legends  of  the  Greek  seas  under 
different  names.  Thus  the  half-fabulous  raca 
called  the  Telchines  exhibits  so  many  features 
which  remind  us  of  the  Phoenician  character^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
they  are  the  same  people,  disguised  by  popular 
and  poetical  fictions.  Cyprus  seems  to  have 
been  looked  upon  as  their  most  ancient  seat ; 
but  they  are  equally  celebrated  in  the  traditions 
of  Crete  and  Rhodes ;  and  Sicyon,  as  has  been 
observed,  derived  one  of  its  names  from  them. 
These  stations  exactly  correspond  to  the  course 
which  the  Phoenicians  must  be  supposed  to  have 
pursued,  when  they  began  their  maritime  ad- 
ventures in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  mythical 
attributes  of  the  Telchines  do  to  their  habits 
and  occupations.  The  Telchines  were  fabled 
to  be  the  sons  of  the  sea,  the  guardians  of  Po- 
seidon in  his  childhood ;  they  were  said  to  have 
forged  his  trident,  and  Saturn's  sickle.  In 
general,  to  them  are  ascribed  the  first  labours 
of  the  smithy,  the  most  ancient  images  of  the 
gods ;  and  by  a  natural  transition  they  came  to 
be  viewed  as  sorcerers,  who  could  assume  all 
kinds  of  shapes,  could  raise  tempests,  and 
afiiict  the  earth  with  barrenness :  and  they 
seem  even  to  have  retained  a  permanent  place 
in  the  popular  superstitions  as  a  race  of  mali- 
cious elves.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  legends  imbody  recollections  of  arts  in- 
troduced or  refined  by  foreigners,  wlio  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  rude  tribes  which  they 
visited.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
policy  of  the  Phoenicians  ever  led  them  to  aim 
at  planting ohdependent  colonies  in  the  islands 
or  on  the  continent  of  Greece ;  and  whether 
they  did  not  content  themselves  with  establish- 
ing factories,  which  they  abandoned  when  their 
attention  was  diverted  to  a  different  quarter. 
In  their  early  expeditions,  the  objects  of  piracy 
and  commerce  appear  to  have  been  combined 
in  the  manner  described  by  Homer  and  Herod- 
otus. But  it  is  highly  probable  that,  wherever 
they  came,  they  not  only  introduced  the  pr»- 
I  ducts  of  their  own  arts,  but  stimuldted  the  in- 
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dostvy  and  inrention  of  the  natives,  explored 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  soil, 
and  increased  them  by  ne>v  plants  and  methods 
of  cultivation.  Undoubtedly,  also,  their  sojourn, 
even  where  it  was  transient,  was  not  barren  of 
other  fruits,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  rather 
noxious  than  useful.  There  are  several  parts 
of  the  Greek  mythology  which  bear  strong 
marks  of  a  Phcenician  origin  ;  and  as  we  know 
that  the  character  of  their  own  superstition  was 
peculiarly  impare  and  atrocious,  it  seems  by  no 
means  incredible  that  many  of  the  horrid  rites 
which  are  described  as  prevailing  at  an  early 
period  in  Greece,  were  derived  from  this  source. 
Besides  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Phrygians  may  be  entitled  to  some 
share  in  the  honour  of  having  contributed  to- 
wards the  cultivation  of  Greece.  In  the  intri- 
cate legends  of  the  Greek  Archipel^p  we  find 
names  of  fiJiulous  beings,  of  a  natqre  akin  to 
the  Telchines,  and  apparently  standing  in  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  Phrygians  as  the  Tel- 
chines to  the  Phoenicians.  Such  are  the  Cory- 
bantes  and  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  who  are  con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  the  arts,  on  the 
other  with  the  worship,  of  Phrygla.  It  might 
even  be  a  not  untenable  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  Pelops,  if  he  was  indeed  a  foreigner,  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock,  especially  as  we 
hear  of  Idaean  Dactyls  at  Pisa.  But  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  order  to 
explain  the  common  story,  without  absolutely 
rejecting  it.  As  the  Pelasgians  belonged  no 
less  to  Asia  than  to  Europe,  so  Pelops  and  his 
sister  Niobe,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  Argive 
king  Phoroneas  as  well  as  of  the  Lydian  Tan- 
talos  (for  it  is  idle  to  distinguish  these  mythical 
personages),  may,  perhaps,  with  equal  truth,  be 
considered  as  natives  of  either  continent :  and 
this  appears  to  have  been,  in  substance,  Nie- 
bohr's  solution  of  the  difficulty.*  We  wiU  not 
attenipt  to  pierce  farther  into  the  night  of  ages : 
we  win  only  suggest  that  some  traditions  of  the 
tribes  which  first  settled  in  Greece  may  have 
been  retained  and  transmitted  in  an  altered 
lonn,  as  accounts  of  subsequent  expeditions 
and  migrations;  though  what  has  been  said 
seems  sufficient  to  show  that  the  received 
opiniott  as  to  the  foreign  colonists  had  an  inde- 
pendent historical  groundwork. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

THX   HELLEKIO   NATION. 

A  vsRT  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  authors  from  whom  we  have  received 
our  accounts  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian 
history,  will  be  sufficient  to  lead  any  attentive 
reader  to  observe  the  extreme  pronsness  of  the 
Greeks  to  create  fictitious  persons  ftfr  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  names,  the  real  origin  of 
which  was  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  Almost 
every  nation,  tribe,  city,  mountain,  sea,  river, 
and  spring  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  named  after  some  ancient  hero,  of 
whonif  very  often,  no  other  fact  is  recorded. 
These  fictions  manifestly  sprang  up  not  acci- 

*  He  ofaMrvet  (KleiM  Sohrtften,  p.  S70,  note),  <'The 
■i(XMioa  of  Pelo|»  ngnifiei  nothiDgmore  than  the  tfinity 
of  Um  p«on)M  on  both  ndM  of  tho  jfiffeoa." 
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dentally,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  people, 
which  constantly  tended  to  imbody  the  spiritu- 
al, and  to  personify  the  indefinite.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  seeking,  not  for  poetry,  but 
for  historical  facts,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  great 
distrust  of  every  such  legend,  and  the  more  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  period  to  which 
it  carries  us  back.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  rash  to  pronounce  that  every  legend  which 
refers  the  origin  and  the  name  of  a  Greek  tribe 
to  an  individual,  is  on  that  account  incredible. 
Causes  may  certainly  be  imagineci  through, 
which  the  name  of  a  chief  might  s'tuietimes  be 
transferred  to  his  people.*  Bur  dtiU  it  will  al- 
ways be  the  safest  rule  to  wi*  mold  our  belief 
from  such  traditions  when'  <er  they  are  not 
supported  by  independent,  trustworthy  evi- 
dence ;  and  we  shall  have  the  stronger  reason 
for  rejecting  them,  the  cfdrlier  the  period  U> 
which  they  rehite,  and  the  more  obscure  the 
person  whose  name  they  record.  This  remark 
applies  with  ftiU  force  to  the  heroes  from  whom 
the  Greeks  believed  their  whole  nation  and  its- 
main  branches  to  have  derived  Uieir  ori^n. 
"  Of  Hellen,''  Hesiod  sang,  "  sprang  the  justice- 
dealing  kings  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  and  the  war- 
like i£olus ;  of  iEolus,  Cretheus,  and  Athamas, 
and  wily  Sisyphus,  Salmoneus  the  Unjust,  and » 
the  proud  Perieres."  The  opinion  that  Hellen 
was  the  founder  of  the  Hellenic  race  was  not 
merely  spread  by  the  poets,  and  received  by  the 
vulgar,  but  was  adopted,  apparently  with  fuU 
conviction,  by  grave  historians,  such  as  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides.  But,  on  such  a  subject, 
the  authority  of  the  best  Greek  writer  is  of  very 
little  weight.  It  is  not  too  bold  a  surm ise  that,  if 
no  such  person  as  Hellen  had  ever  existed,  his 
name  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  invent- 
ed ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  few  actions  as- 
cribed to  him  to  diminish  our  suspicions  of  his 
reality.  But  though  we  seem  to  be  fuUy  justi- 
fied in  considering  the  genealogy  given  by  He- 
siod as  a  fabrication,  perhaps  not  much  earlier 
than  the  poet's  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
ought  to  be  discarded  us  utterly  groundless. 
Soch  genealogies  express  an  ancient,  and  a 
more  or  less  authentic,  opinion  about  national 
relations,  which  always  deserves  attention,  and, 
where  it  is  not  opposed  by  stronger  evidence, 
must  be  allowed  to  preponderate.  Our  convic- 
tion that  Hellen  and  his  immediate  progeny  are 
fictitioQs  personages,  need  not  prevent  us  from 
using  the  indications  afforded  by  their  pedigree 
in  tracing  the  propagation  of  the  main  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  reputed  founder  of  the  nation  is  some- 
times called  a  son  of  Jupiter,  but  more  frequent- 
ly either  a  son  or  a  brother  of  Deucalion. f 
When  we  consider  the  part  which  Deucalion 
fills  in  the  Greek  mythology,  we  perceive  that 
these  accounts  differ  very  slightly  in  substance. 
Deucalion  is  celebrated  in  fable  for  the  great 
flood  which  happened  in  his  time,  and  for  the 
new  race  which  sprang  up  to  replenish  the  des- 
olated earth  from  the  stones  which  he  and  his 
wife  Pyrrha,  by  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
threw  behind  them  on  Mount  Parnassus.  When, 

*  Ono  may  cooceiTe  that  a  land,  or  a  town,  might  tako 
it!  name  from  a  powerful  chief,  and  aftorwaxd  give  it  aa  aa 
epithflt  to  the  people. 

t  Hellon  and  I)eacaIion,aona  of  Promethem  and  Clvme- 
no,  Schol.,  Pind.,  Ol.  iz.,  66.  HeUan,  eon  of  Jupiter,  Ap^ 
Ifld.,  i.,  7,  %,  7. 
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therefore,  Hellen  is  termed  the  son  of  Deuca- 
lion, it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  when  his  origin  is  immediately  referred  to 
the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  both  legends  pro- 
claim his  high  antiquity,  and  appear  to  prevent 
us  from  carrying  our  researches  farther  back- 
ward. But  though  Deucalion  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  mere  symbol  of  the  flood  itself,  other  tra- 
ditions are  connected  with  his  name  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation.  As  in  the  fable  Deucalion  brings 
his  new  people  down  from  Parnassus,  so  he  is 
related  to  have  crossed  over  into  Thessaly  from 
the  regions  adjacent  to  Parnassus,  leading  a 
host  composed  of  Curetes  and  Leieges,  and  oth- 
er tribes  which  then  dwelt  there.*  This  tradi- 
tion, though  reported  by  a  late  writer,  accords 
«o  well  with  others  resting  on  higher  authority 
that  it  is  entitled  to  attention.  It  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  the  people  afterward  called  Hel- 
lenes came  from  the  West ;  and  we  are  con- 
£rmed  in  this  belief  by  finding  names  differing 
very  slightly  from  that  of  Hellen  among  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus.  Here,  according 
to  Aristotle,t  about  Dodona  and  the  Achelous, 
lay  the  ancient  Hellas ;  "  for,"  he  adds,  *'  the 
Sellians  dwelt  there,  and  the  people  who  were 
then  called  Grsecians,  but  now  Hellenes."  By 
the  Sellians  he  means  the  people  who,  in  the 
Iliad,  are  mentioned  as  the  ministers  of  the  Do- 
donean,  Pelasgian  Jove.  Pindar  had  used  the 
form  Hellians  for  the  same  name ;  another,  only 
varying  the  termination,  must  have  been  that 
of  Hellopes ;  for  the  country  about  Dodona  was 
celebrated  by  Hesiod  for  the  richness  of  its  pas- 
tures, under  the  name  of  Hellopia.t  The  sanc- 
tuary of  Dodona  itself  was  called  Hella  ;^  and 
a  temple  legend,  different  from  that  which  He- 
rodotus heard  there,  spoke  of  Hellus,  a  wood- 
cutter, to  whom  the  sacred  dove  had  revealed 
the  oracular  oak.  II  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  resist  the  inference  that  it  was  from  this 
tribe,  and  not  from  any  single  ancestor,  that 
the  Hellenes  derived  their  name,  though  Thu- 
cydides  may  be  right  in  supposing  that  in  this 
form  it  was  first  beard  in  Thessaly.f  But  be- 
jond  this  point  we  have  no  distinct  trace  to 
guide  us.  We  have  no  means  of  detenntning 
the  exact  relation  between  the  two  tribes  which 
Aristotle  mentions  as  both  inhabiting  the  an- 
cient Hellas.  We  can  only  suspect  that  they 
were  akin  to  each  other  and  to  the  Pelasgians. 
the  ancient  possessors  of  Dodona  and  of  ail 
Epirus.  The  name  of  the  Grsecians*  *  must  once 
have  been  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  that  by  which  its  in- 
habitants w^ere  first  knoi^n  to  the  Italians  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  who  gave 
it  a  much  wider  meaning,  with  which  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  Romans,  and,  through  them, 
h^s  unfortunately  descended  to  us.  As  little 
can  we  venture  to  guess  in  what  manner  these 
ancient  Hellenes  of  Dodona  were  intermingled 
with  the  tribes  who  are  said  to  have  accompa- 
nied Deucalion  into  Thessaly,  even  if  we  could 
'depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  which 

*  Dtooya.  Hal.,  i.,  17.  Compare  the  aocoant  of  IModoni*, 
jdv.,  1 13.  t  Meteor.,  i.,  14.  t  Fr.,  xxzix. 

«  nosTch., 'rXa,'E>A4. 

I  Philoetr.,  Im.,  ii.,  S3.  Y  i.,  S. 

**  GnBcaawMMidtobeaaonof  TheMsloe.  The  female 
|lural,  rpuiffcf,  was  need  bf  Aleman  a»l  Sophaeles.  Scepk. 
Byz.,  r^M^. 


mentions  their  names.  That  part  of  it,  indeed, 
which  concerns  the  LeIeges,  is  apparently  con- 
firmed by  the  combined  testimony  of  Aristotle 
and  Hesiod ;  the  former  of  whom  related  that 
they  once  inhabited  Acamania,  together  with 
the  Curetes,  and  afterward  received  the  name 
of  Locrians ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  led 
by  Locrus,  being  the  people  whom  Jupiter  rais- 
ed from  the  earth,  and  gave  to  Deucalion.** 
But  since  we  find  them  described  as  the  earii- 
est  settlers  in  Eubcea,  Boeotia,  and  Laconia,  no 
less  than  in  Acamania,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  they  migrated  from  the 
west  towards  the  east  of  Greece,  rather  than  in 
the  contrary  direction,  though  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine how  a  legend  of  such  a  migration  might 
arise.  The  name  of  the  Curetes  also  is  found, 
not  only  in  Acamania,  but  in  Eubcea  and  in 
Crete,  where,  however,  they  are  described,  not 
as  a  people,  but  as  the  fabulous  attendants  of 
Jupiter,  who  watched  over  bis  infancy,  or  else 
as  his  real  ministers,  who  celebrated  bis  wor- 
ship with  dances  in  armour,  like  the  Salii  at 
Rome.  Some  of  the  ancients  observed  that, 
as  the  name  was  a  descriptive  epithet,  being 
used  by  Homer  for  young  warriors,  it  cannot 
prove  that  the  Curetes  of  Crete,  Eubcea,  and 
Acamania  belonged  to  the  same  race.t  Yet 
this  identity  of  name  and  variety  of  settle- 
ments have  suggested  the  thought  that  the 
Cretan  Curetes,  of  whom  we  find  some  faint 
traces  in  the  early  traditions  of  £lis,t  nuiy  have 
wandered  to  the  west  of  Greece,  carrying  witli 
them  the  germs  of  civilization  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Phoenicians,  and,  having  first 
settled  in  Acamania,  may  in  Thessaly  have  be- 
come the  real  fathers  of  the  Hellenic  nation. 4 
According  to  our  view,  it  is  a  strong  objectioa 
to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  name  of  the  Curetes, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  the  predominant  one, 
is  entirely  lost,  or,  rather,  never  heard  of  in 
Thessaly.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  hope- 
less undertaking  to  attempt  to  define  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  ThessaUan  Hellenes  were 
composed.  All  that  appears  to  be  established 
by  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  most  authentic  tra- 
ditions is,  that  they  entered  Thessaly  from  the 
west,  and  we  find  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
that  they  had  previously  occupied  the  fertile 
territory  of  Dodona.  We  shall  see  that,  in  a 
later  age,  the  people  from  which  Thessaly  took 
its  name  migrated  from  the  same  region ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  both  events  may  have 
arisen  from  a  like  cause — the  pressure  of  new 
tribes  issuing  from  the  north.  It  is  tme  that 
one  difiSculty  is  left,  which  we  are  unable  to  re- 
move. It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  it  happen- 
ed that  the  people  whom  we  supposed  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  warlike  Hellenes  are 
named  in  the  Iliad  as  the  peaceful  and  austere 
prophets  of  Jupiter.  But  our  ignorance  on  this 
subject  cannot  unsettle  what  is  otherwise  es- 
tablished on  sufficient  evidence. 

The  origin  of  the  Hellenes  is  a  question  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  spread,  from  the  little  tract  which 
they  first  occupied,  over  the  country  w^hich  was 


♦  Strabo,  Tii.,  p.  33S.  t  Strabo,  x.,  p.  467. 

t  Pave.,  T.,7,  0,  6,  I.  Fint,  Herevlee  and  the  Coretee ; 
aftenrard  hie  deeceodant  CtTmenae,  fifty  jneare  after  Dea- 
calion'i  flood :  both  legende  immediate!/  coimeGted  wMi  the 
fabolous  inititutian  olthe  Olympic  gamee. 
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finally  named  after  them.  Their  esrliest  seats 
lay  in  the  sooth  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Othrys,  the  part  of  Greece  first  caJled 
Hellas :  it  was  believed  by  some  to  have  con- 
tained a  city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Hel- 
len,  whose  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Melitea,  to  which  he  was  said  to 
hare  transferred  his  abode.*  But  before  the 
name  of  Hellas  had  extended  beyond  this  little 
district,  the  people  seems  to  have  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  almost  eyeiy  part  of  the  country  after- 
ward so  called.  The  ancients  agree  in  descri- 
bing the  difiusion  of  the  Hellenes  as  an  event 
whKh  efiteted  an  important  change  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  bat  they  giro  us  very  scanty  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  and  progress  of  this  revo- 
lution. Before  we  endeavour  to  trace  its  course, 
we  wfll  notice  what  seem  to  be  its  most  promi- 
nent features. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  comprehend  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  without  con- 
sidering it  in  two  points  of  view,  both  of  which 
are  confirmed  as  well  by  high  authority  as  by 
intrinsic  probability.    On  the  one  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Hellenic  population  of 
Greece  included  some  new  elements,  not,  in- 
deed, absolutely  foreign  to  the  old  Pelasgian 
race,  but  yet  veiy  slightly  connected  with  it. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  tradition  that  the  sons 
of  HeUen,  issuing  from  Thessaly,  overspread 
Greece ;   and  stiU  more  strong^  when  it  is 
added,  that  the  country  was  previously  occupi- 
ed by  barbarian  tribes,  t    We  have  seen  that 
the  distance  between  the  Pelasgian  and  the 
Hellenic  race  cannot  reasonably  be  considered 
so  great  as  to  exclude  all  national  affinity ;  they 
most  be  conceived  a^ed  to  one  another  by  some 
eommnnity  of  language  and  character.    Still,  it 
is  no  less  manifest  that  the  peculiar  stamp  wiucfa 
distingnished  the  Greeks  from  every  other  na- 
tion on  the  earth  was  impressed  on  them  by  the 
little  tribe  which  first  introduced  aanng  them 
tiie  name  of  Hellenes.    We  are,  therefore,  led 
to  regard  this  people  not  so  much  in  the  tight 
of  strangers,  such  as  the  supposed  Egyptian, 
Libyan,  or  Phcenician  settlers,  as  in  that  of  a 
branch  of  the  Pelasgian  family,  which  contain- 
ed its  best  and  purest  blood,  and  was  destined 
to  unfold  the  noblest  faculties  implanted  in  its 
constitution,  and  to  raise  the  life  of  the  nation 
to  the  highest  stage  which  it  was  capable  of 
reaching.    On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  dear 
that  the  transition  from  the  Pelasgian  to  the 
Hellenic  period  was  not  effected  simply  by  the 
•conquests  or  migrations  of  this  new  people. 
Thucydides  himself,  who  recognises  its  diflfii- 
sion  as  the  main  cause  of  a  great  revolution  in 
the  state  of  Greece,  indicates  another  kind  of 
•change,  which  prepared  the  way  for  its  entrance, 
and  promoted  its  progress,  when  he  says  that 
Hellen  and  his  sons,  having  become  powerful 
in  Phthia,  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to  other 
states.    For  this  must  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  historian's  preceding  remark,  that  civil 
feuds  and  foreign  wars  arose  everywhere,  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er ;  for  which  reason  the  richest  lands  oflenest 
changed  their  owners.    This  would,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient,  even  if  there  were  no  other  evi- 

*  atnboy  is.,  p.  4».         t  Thac.,  i.,  3.    H»r.,  i.,  53. 


dence,  to  render  it  probable  that  the  transition 
was  not  universally  produced  by  the  invasion 
or  the  peaceful  admission  of  the  new  people ; 
but  that  it  was,  in  some  instances,  the  result 
of  a  natural  development  in  the  social  state  of 
the  P^asgian  tribes,  favoured  in  a  degree  which 
we  cannot  precisely  ascertain,  by  causes  some 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

Though  it  may  be  convenient  to  speak  of  a 
Pelasgian  and  a  Hellenic  period,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  any  exact  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them,  or  that  the  former,  any  more  than 
the  latter,  was  of  a  uniform  and  stationary  char- 
acter.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Greece,  from  the  time  of  its  first  settle- 
ment, was  in  continual,  though  not  unobstruct- 
ed progress.    In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Pelas- 
gian period,  it  was  perhaps  i  thinly  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
struggling  with  the  obstacles  opposed  by  nature 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    The  Independent 
tribes  had  probably  little  intercourse,  either 
friendly  or  hostile,  with  each  other,  and  still 
less  with  strangers.    As  their  wealth  and  num- 
bers increased,  new  avenues  of  communication 
would  be  opened  between  neighbouring  commu- 
nities :  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  would  be- 
come more  and  more  familiar  with  the  sea,  and 
would  extend  their  excursions  to  more  distant 
shores ;  foreigners,  from  lands  more  advanced 
in  civilization,  by  passing  voyages  or  perma- 
nent settlements,  introduced  new  arts,  wants, 
and  knowledge.    The  tribes  on  the  coast  may 
have  experienced  such  changes  in  their  charac- 
ter and  habits,  while  the  inlanders  still  remain- 
ed in  their  primitive  seclusion ;  in  which  some 
were  perhaps  long  detained  by  the  forms  of  a 
patriarchal  or  sacerdotal  government,  exerci- 
sing a  severe  control  over  their  actions  and 
modes  of  life.    But  the  picture  drawn  by  Thu- 
cydides appears  to  show  that  these  fetters  had 
already  been  generally  relaxed  or  broken  before 
the  difilUsion  of  the  Hellenes ;  that  the  wealthi- 
er class  had  begun  to  seek  its  chief  distinction 
in  the  use  of  arms ;  and  that  where  a  sacerdo- 
tal caste  existed,  a  military  one  must  have  ris- 
en up  by  its  side.    What,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  the  efiTect  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Hellenes  1    Unless  we  adopt  a  oonjectnre 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  that  they  were 
the  Cretan  Curetes,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  thinking  that,  when  they  first  invaded 
Thessaly,  they  were  at  all  superior  to  its  more 
anoient  inhabitants  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
or  that  it  was  by  these  means  they  extended 
their  sway  over  the  rest  of  Greece.    We  should 
rather  be  led  to  infer,  from  the  course  assigned 
by  tradition  to  their  migration,  that  in  this  re- 
spect they  were  behind  the  tribes  seated  to- 
wards the  east  and  the  south,  and  were  only 
pre-eminent  in  martial  qualities,  in  their  active 
and  enterprising  genius,  their  love  of  arms,  and 
skill  in  warfare.    Accordingly,  these  were  the 
qualities  which  long  continued  to  be  prized  most 
highly  among  their  posterity.    But  the  ascend- 
ant which  they  gained  in  their  new  seats  over 
a  weaker,  but  a  more  civilized  people,  placed 
them  at  once  in  possession  of  all  the  stores, 
material  and  intellectual,  which  it  had  amassed, 
and  in  a  situation  the  most  favourable  for  in- 
creasing them.     Wherever  they  established 
themselves,  whether  they  forcibly  dislodged  the 
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ancient  settieni,  or  were  peaceably  admitted  to 
share  their  possessions,  they  constituted  the 
ruling  class.  But  even  where  they  were  not 
immediately  present,  the  spirit  of  war  and  con- 
quest, of  adventure  and  discovery,  which,  among 
tiiemselves,  was  continually  growing,  and  seek- 
ing new  fields  of  exercise,  could  not  fail  to  give 
an  impulse  to  their  neighbours,  which  was  felt 
throughout  Greece,  and  tended  everywhere  to 
produce  a  similar  state  of  society.  It  is  this 
general  predominance  of  a  military  caste,  raised 
above  the  need  of  labour,  rude  in  its  manners, 
impatient  of  repose,  and  eager  for  warlike  ad- 
ventures, yet  endowed  with  a  boundless  capaci- 
ty of  education,  and  gradually  softened  by  the 
arts  and  pleasures  of  peace,  and  submitting  to 
the  restraints  of  religion  and  of  social  order, 
that  seems  to  constitute  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Hellenic  period  in  its  earliest  stage. 

Of  Hellen's  three  sons,  two,  iEolus  and  Dorus. 
were  believed  to  have  given  their  names  to  the 
iEolian  and  Dorian  divisions  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion :  the  third  son,  Xuthus,  does  not  immedi- 
ately represent  any  portion  of  the  race ;  but 
through  his  sons,  Ion  and  Achsus,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  forefather  of  the  Achean  and  the 
Ionian  tribes.  Of  these  four  divisionst  the 
^olian  was  that  which  spread  most  widely,  and 
continued  in  the  latest  times  to  occupy  the 
greatest  part  of  Greece  with  its  name  and  its 
Bmguage.*  The  Achaeaos  are  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  heroic  poetry,  their  name  being 
commonly  used  by  Homer  to  include  all  the 
Hellenic  tribes  which  fought  before  Troy.  The 
Dorians  and  lonians  rose  later  to  celebrity ;  but 
their  fame  and  power  greatly  surpassed  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  nation.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  early  history  of 
Greece  with  reference  to  these  foar  main  di- 
Tisions ;  and,  in  order  to  understand  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  and  to  the  more  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
simply  to  describe  their  geographical  boandarics, 
bot  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  follow  them,  so  far 
as  tradition  enables  us,  into  the  seats  in  which 
we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period,  when  a  new  series  of  convulsions  and 
migrations  completely  changed  their  relative 
condition.    We  begin  with  the  iEolians. 

Hellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  to 
iEolus,  his  eldest  son,  while  he  sent  forth  Dorus 
and  Xuthus  to  make  conquests  in  distant  lands.! 
The  patrimony  of  iEolus  is  described  as  bound- 
ed by  the  Asopus  and  the  Enipeus  :t  a  descrip- 
tion which,  if  the  Asopus  is  the  little  stream 
which  feU  into  the  Malian  Gulf  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  OSta,  would  nearly  correspond  with  that 
division  of  Thessaly  which  was  known  in  later 
time^  by  the  name  of  Phthiotis ;  and,  according- 
ly, the  dominions  of  Achilles,  who  reigned  in 
Hellas  and  Phthia,  lay,  in  great  part,  in  the 
▼ale  of  the  Spercheus.  Yet  Phthia  and  Hellas 
themselves,  whether  they  were  different  dis- 
tricts, or  the  same  under  different  names,  were 
situate  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Othrys ; 
and  it  was  there,  according  to  Thucydides,  that 
the  sons  of  Hellen  first  established  their  power. 
But  there  was  also  a  part  of  Thessaly,  included 
in  the  division  afterward  called  Tbessaliotis, 
which  bore  the  name  of  .£olis,  and  which  we 


*  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  333. 
t  Oman.,  S7. 


t  ApoUod.,  i.,  7,  3, 1. 


are  therefore  led  to  suppose  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  iEolians. 
It  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Enipeus,  between  that 
river  and  the  Peneus.  But  the  people  which 
appears  to  have  inhabited  this  district  from  the- 
remotest  period  to  which  we  can  go  back,  is  the 
same  which  afterward  gave  its  name  to  Boeotia,* 
80  that  here,  as  in  Elia  and  in  Eubcea,  the  land 
and  the  people  would  seem  to  have  been  called 
by  different  names.  It  is,  indeed,  only  the  name 
of  ..'Eolis  that  attests  the  presence  of  the  .£oli- 
ans  in  this  district :  there  are  no  legends  U> 
connect  it  with  the  house  of  .Eolus,  unless  it  be 
one  which  deduces  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Bceotians  from  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucali- 
on, t  We  have,  therefore,  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  original  relation  of  these  Bceotiaa 
iEolians  to  the  Hellenes  of  Phthia;  and  can 
only  infer,  as  well  from  their  name  as  from  the 
language  of  the  Boeotians,  who  spoke  the  iEoli- 
an  dialect,  that  ihey  either  were  from  the  firsts 
or  in  time  became,  kindred  tribes.  Whether, 
however,  this  .£olis,  and  the  iEolians  in  gen- 
eral, derived  their  name  from  a  hero  cidled 
iEolus,  may  be  doubted  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  existence  of  his  reputed  father.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  name  is  only  a  different  in- 
flection of  the  word  from  which  we  suppose  that 
of  the  Hellenes  to  have  been  formed.^ 

To  iEolus  himself  no  conquests  and  na 
achievements  are  attributed  by  the  legends  of 
his  race.  But  his  sons  and  their  descendants 
spread  the  ^Eolian  and  the  Hellenic  name  far 
and  wide,  and  it  is  in  their  history  that  we  must 
seek  that  of  the  people.  Various  accounts  were 
given  of  the  progeny  of  iEolus ;  some  authors 
assigned  ten  sons  to  him,^  others  seven  ;il  Hesi- 
od,  as  we  have  seen,  named  only  five,  Cretheus, 
Athamas,  Sisyphus,  Salmoneus,  and  Perieres. 
To  these  were  sometimes  added  a  Macedo  and 
a  Magnes,  to  indicate  that  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Magnesians  were  of  .£olian  origin.  As  U> 
the  former,  we  have  no  other  proof  of  such  an 
affinity ;  but  Magnesia  undoubtedly  contained 
many  .^lian  cities.  But  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  iEolids  in  Thessaly  lay  round  the 
shores  of  the  Pagasasan  Gulf,  and  in  the  fruitful 
plains  near  the  coast.  Here  Cretheos  himself 
was  said  to  have  founded  lolcus,  the  port  from 
which  the  Argonaut  afterward  steered;  and 
the  neighbouring  Pherae  was  thought  to  have 
been  named  after  Pheres,  one  of  his  sons.  In 
the  same  region  lay  Alus,  where  the  memory 


*  The  UoniAric  caulogue,  indeed,  which  n  implicit1]r 
followed  by  Strabo  (iz.,  p.  401),  rBpremnta  the  Btfouaasas. 
already  od^ttpying  Bceutia  at  the  time  of  the  Troiaa  war. 
Bat  It  s^ems  clear  from  Thucydidea  (i.,  19),  that  this  ia  aa 
aaiichronism,  and  that  they  only  mii^rated  fvom  Theaaalj 
fur  the  first  time  sixty  years  later;  though  Thucydides,  m 
defereuce  to  ihe  cataloffue,  ipeaka  of  na  earlier  oolonj. 
Mueller,  Orchom.,  p.  394. 

t  Pans ,  iz.,  1,1.  Bomtas  is  a  son  of  Itonus,  son  of 
.\raphictyon.  The  town  of  Itonus  contained  the  temple  of 
the  Itunian  Atbeti6,  which  was  the  national  sanctuary  of 
the  B<M>tian8.  See  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  411.  According  to  otberSy 
he  was  son  of  Poseidon  and  Am^.     Diod.,  iv.,  67. 

t  '■  XAof,  AcoXof. 

(t  Eust&th.  ad  Dionys.,  Per^  497.  He  only  mentJona 
Macedo. 

U  ApoUod.,  i.,  7,  3,  4.  Hia  li«t  includes  Deion  and  Ma^- 
ne«,  besides  the  five  named  by  Hesiod.  To  these  we  must 
add  Cercaphus,  whose  son  Ormenns,  the  grandfather  of 
Fhccniz,  founded  Orinenium  (Strabo,  ix.,  p.  43B)  ;  aad 
MacareuB,  who  probably  represents  the  jGolians  of  Lesbus^ 
though  by  some  he  was  called  a  aon  of  Crinacoa  (Diod^  ▼., 
81,  and  Wessel). 
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fH  the  rafTertngB  of  Athamas  was  preserved 
down  to  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  peculiar  rites,* 
and  a  tract  called  the  Athamantian  plain.  It  is, 
however,  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  on  this  side  of  Thessaly,  towards  the  north, 
the  plains  round  Lake  Boebe  were  long  inhab- 
ited by  the  Athamanes,t  who,  in  later  times, 
appear  as  one  of  the  Epirot  tribes.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  seats  at 
the  foot  of  Pelion  by  the  Lapiths,  a  half-fabulous 
people,  whom,  however,  we  find  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  iEoIian  Greeks.  According  to 
analogy,  Athamas  would  be  the  mythical  ances- 
tor of  the  Athamanes ;  and,  if  the  coincidence 
is  not  a  mere  play  of  chance,  his  name  most 
have  been  transferred  from  them  to  the  legends 
•ofthe  conquering  nation.  * 

The  .^olians  on  the  Gulf  of  Pagass  appear 
iBseparably  blended  with  the  Minyans,  a  race 
of  great  celebrity  in  the  most  ancient  epic  poe- 
try, but  whose  name  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most forgotten  before  the  beginning  ofthe  period 
when  fable  gives  place  to  history.    The  ad- 
venturers who  embarked  on  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, of  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occa- 
sion to  speak,  were  all  called  Minyans,^  though 
they  were  mostly  i£olian  chieftains,  and  the 
same  name  recurs  in  the  principal  settlements 
which  referred  their  origm  to  the  line  of  ^£olus. 
lolcus  itaelf,  though  founded,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Cretheus,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Mm3ran8 ;  and  a  still  closer  affinity  is  indicated 
by  a  legend  which  describes  Minyas,  the  fabu- 
lous progenitor  of  the  race,  as  a  descendant  of 
.£oiiis.^    There  are  two  wasrs  in  which  this 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it 
is  not  eaay  to  decide.    The  Minyans  may  have 
been  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  originally  distinct  from 
the  Hellenes ;  and  tliis  may  seem  to  be  confinn- 
ed  by  the  tradition,  that  Cretheus,  when  he 
founded  lolcus,  drove  out  the  Pelasgians  who 
were  before  in  poeseeaion  ofthe  land.||    But  in 
this  case  we  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the 
celebrity  to  which  the  Minyans  attained  in  the 
Greek  legends,  that  they  wore  not  a  rtide  and 
feeble  horde,  which  the  iEolians  reduced  to 
subjection,  but  were  already  so  far  advaneed  in 
civilization  and  power,  that  the  invaders  were 
not  ashamed  of  adopting  their  name  and  tradi- 
tions, and  of  treating  them  as  a  kindred  people. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  conceived,  and,  per- 
haps, accords  better  with  all  that  we  hear  of 
them,  that  the  appellation  of  Minyans  was  not 
originally  a  national  nam«,  peculiar  to  a  single 
tribe,  but  a  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to  that  of 
fa^roes  or  warriors,  which  was  finally  appropri- 
ated to  the  adventurous  .£olians  who  establish- 
ed themselves  at  lolcus  and  on  the  adjacent 
coast.     If  we  take  this  view  of  it,  all  the  indi- 
cations we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Minyans  will  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  i£olian  states  in  which  the  name  occurs ; 
and  it  will  only  remain  doubtfiil  whether  the 
iEolians  or  Hellenes  were  not  more  closely 
connected  with  other  tribes  in  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  among  which  the  name  of  the  Min- 
yans likewise  appears,  than  the  common  tradi- 

♦  H«r.,  Tii.,  lOT. 

t  Stnbo,  ix.,  p.  449.    See  tim  Apollod.,  i.,  9,  S.  S. 
X  Henoe  Uerodotu*  (it.,  145)  giTM  the 
Ibeir  potteritj  in  Lemncw. 
%  Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1004,  and  the  Schdii 
I  SelM)l.  on  n.,  ii.,  with  ?aui.,  ir.,  M,  1. 


tion  would  lead  us  to  suppose.*  In  considering 
the  elements  of  which  the  Hellenic  race  was 
composed,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Dolopes,  who  were  seated  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  Phthia,t  and  are  described  in  the  Iliad 
as  originally  subject  to  its  king,t  retained  their 
name  and  an  independent  existence,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Hellenic  confederacy,  to  very 
late  times. ^ 

If,  according  to  either  ofthe  views  just  sug- 
gested, we  consider  Minyans  and  JSolians  as 
the  same  people,  we  find  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  iEolian  settlements  in  the  north  of  Boeo- 
tia.  Here  the  city  of  Orchomenus  rose  to  great 
power  and  opulence  in  the  earliest  pericxi  of 
which  any  recollection  was  preserved.  Homer 
compares  the  treasures  which  flowed  into  it  to 
those  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  The  traveller 
Pausanias,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  won- 
ders of  art  in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  its  most  ancient  monument,  as  not 
inferior  to  any  which  he  had  seen  elsewhere. 
This  was  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  from  whom 
the  ancient  Orchomenians  were  called  Afin- 
yans ;  and  the  city  continued  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others  of  the  same  name,  as 
the  Minyean  Orchomenus:  Minyas,  according 
to  the  legend,  was  the  first  of  men  who  raised 
a  building  for  such  a  purpose.  His  genealogy 
gutters  with  names  which  express  the  tradi- 
tional opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  li  It 
may  be  considered  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
kings  of  Orchomenus  reigned  over  a  great  part 
of  BoBotia,  and  that  Thebes  itself  was  once 
tributary  to  them.f  The  extraordinary  wealth 
of  the  ruling  dynasty  arose,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
from  this  dominion  over  a  fertile  country ;  their 
magnificence — which  in  a  rude  age  must  have 
excited  astonishment,  since  in  one  ofthe  high- 
est refinement  it  still  seemed  worthy  of  admi^ 
ration — ^may  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  they 
owed  their  early  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace 
to  their  intercourse  with  more  cultivated  for- 
eigners. We  are  thus  reminded  ofthe  Phceni- 
cian  colony  at  Thebes,  of  the  Egyptian  Cecrops, 
who  ruled  over  Bceotia,  and  founded  an  Athens 
on  the  Lake  Copais ;  more  especially  as  we  find 
an  Egyptian  legend  repeated  in  one  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  several  branch- 
es of  the  Minyan  race,  and  which  is  closely 
connected  with  their  ancient  works  of  art.** 
No  other  traces,  however,  of  such  a  connexion 
with  the  East  appear  in  the  traditions  of  Orcho- 
menus. Those  which  describe  its  foundation, 
and  the  succession  of  its  early  kings,  are  re- 
markably intricate  and  obscure.  They,  however, 

*  We  hear  of  a  town  called  If  inya,  <m  the  botden  of 
Thessaly  uid  Msoedonia  (compare  Steph.  Byz.,  Mii^a  and 
'AXi«M«'(a),Bnd  ofaThessaiianOruhcuuenos  Miuyeus,  Plin., 
N.  H.,  iT.,  8. 

t  Strabo,  iz..  p.  434.  X  ii.,  483. 

^  Paus.,  z.,  8,  S,  3.  The  name  of  the  Dolopes  seeois  to 
he  that  which  has  dropped  out  uf  the  list  of  the  Auipbictj- 
ons  in  ^schines,  De  r.  L.*  p.  43. 

D  Paas.,  iz.,S6,4.  He  it  the  soa of  CkiTses,  whose  moth- 
er is  CUryitogeuia. 

Y  Eustathius  on  Tl.,  iz.,  381,  p.  758, 1.  S2,  has  a  remark 
which  is  worth  notice,  though  he  does  not  mention  his  an- 
thor.  **  Orchdnenua  Was  a  city  eminent  fur  its  wealth, 
which,  however,  it  dehTed  from  strangers ;  for,  as  it  was 
stitngly  fortified,  many  of  its  neighbours  deposited  their 
treasures  there.''  Is  this  only  another  way  of  describing 
the  tnbnte  ? 

**  Compare  the  story  in  Her.,  ii.,  ISl,  with  that  related 
by  Pans.,  u.,  S7,  ft,  and  by  Charaz,  ia  the  Schol.  to  An»< 
toyh.,  Nobn  MS. 
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point  to  Thessaly  aa  the  mother-coaiitry  from 
which  the  people  issued:  Andreus,  the  first 
king,  is  a  son  of  the  River  Penens.  He  assigns 
'  a  part  of  his  territory  to  Athamas,  who  adopts 
two  of  the  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisy- 
phus ;  they  give  their  names  to  Haliartus  and 
Coronea ;  and  Hahnus,  son  of  Sisyphus,  is  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line  from  which  Minyas 
himself  springs.  These  may  be  considered  as 
indications  of  a'  native  race,  apparently  Pelas- 
gians,  overpowered  by  ^olian  invaders;  and 
the  same  fact  seems  still  more  clearly  attested 
by  the  names  of  the  two  Orchomenian  tribes, 
the  Eteodean  and  the  Cephisian ;  the  former 
of  which,  called  after  Eteocles  the  son  of  An- 
dreus, seems  to  have  comprised  the  warlike 
chiels ;  the  latter,  the  industrious  people  which 
tilled  the  plains  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  appearance  of  the 
Phlegyans  in  these  legends  :  a  fierce  and  god- 
less race,  who  separate  themselves  from  the 
Orchomenians,  and  at  length  are  destroyed  by 
the  gods,  whom  their  impiety  and  sacrilegious 
outrages  have  provoked.  Yet  Phlegyas,  their 
mythical  ancestor,  is  comiected  with  the  house 
of  iEolus  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Min- 
yas himself*  But  for  this,  it  might  be  imagined 
thst  the  ferocious  violence  of  the  Phlegyans 
represents  the  contimied  resistance  whidi  the 
new  settlers  experienced  from  some  of  the  na- 
tive tribes,  which  they  at  length  extirpated  or 
expelled.  There  are  also  traces  of  the  JGolians 
in  the  soath  of  Boeotia,  where  Tanagra  is  said 
to  have  received  its  name  from  a  daughter  of 
.£olus,  and  Hyria  from  a  hero  who  is  introduced 
ia  various  ways  into  the  Minyan  legends. f 

AnothOT  seat  of  the  .£olian  race  was  Ephyra, 
which  afterward  became  more  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Corinth.    That  of  Ephyra  was  com- 
mon to  it  with  many  other  towns,  as  in  Elis, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus ;  and  Homer  couples  the 
Ephyreans  with  the  Phlegyans,  as  the  especial 
favourites  of  Mars.t    The  iEolian  dynasty  at 
Corinth,  as  we  shall  call  it  by  anticipation,  is 
represented  by  the  wily  Sisyphus ;  and  this,  his 
legendary  character,  may  not  be  unconnected 
with  the  causes  which  procured  the  epithet  of 
vfeaUky  for  his  city  before  the  time  of  Homer.^ 
As  to  the  more  ancient  population,  there  are 
reasons,  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  for 
believing  that  it  was  neariy  allied  to  that  of 
Attica.    Here  we  will  only  remark,  that  the 
local  legends  were  singulariy  interwoven  with 
the  story  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  revert.    They  inform  us  that 
.£etes,  kin^  of  Colchis,  had  first  reigned  at  Co- 
rinth, but,  dissatisfied  with  this  realm,  withdrew 
to  the  east,  ieaviag  it,  however,  in  charge  for 
his  descendants.    Hence,  when  Jason  brought 
his  daughter  Medea  home  to  lolcus,  the  Co- 
rinthians invited  her  to  their  city,  which,  when 
she  was  about  to  return  to  Asia,  she  delivered 
up  to  Sisyphus.  II    As  we  have  already  seen  that 
some  of  the  line  of  Sisyphus  take  a  part  in  the 
afiairs  of  Orchomenus,  so  we  hear  that  his  son 
Ornytion  was  the  father  of  Phocus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Phoeis.T    That  Phocis  was  occu- 

*  Hw  mother  if  Oittm,  dsoriiter  of  Hdaoa :  die  ia  tbe 
■iflter  of  Chrytoffenie,  Pmul.  30, 4. 

t  Paus..  ix.,  90, 1,  and  37,  5. 

t  n.,  xiii.,  301.  «  a,  ii.,  570. 

I  Peas.,  ii ,  3.  From  tke  eadeat  Corintliiea  poet  Ee- 
melne  %  Pane.,  ii.,  4,  8. 


pied  by  an  .£olian  tribe  is  intimated  by  another 
legend,  which  describes  Deion,  son  if  JSolus,. 
as  reigning  there,*  and  perhaps  also  by  the  sto- 
ries ahout  the  strife  of  cunning  between  Sisy- 
phus and  the  Phocian  Autotycus.t 

Sons,  or  more  renkote  descendants  of  .£o1ub, 
spread  the  iEolian  name  over  the  western  side* 
of  Peloponnesus.    They  appear  chiefiy  in  the 
legends  of  Elis  and  of  Pyhis.    The  Eleans,  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  acconmio- 
dating  their  ancient  traditions  to  the  purpose  of 
exalting  the  glory  of  the  Olympic  games,  fnnn 
which,  in  later  times,  they  derived  their  chief 
importance,  gave  the  significant  name  of  ^th- 
lius  to  their  first  king,  and  called  him  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Protogenia,  daughter  of  Deuoft- 
lion.    This  parentage,  however,  was  not  se- 
lected without  some  historical  ground ;  for  Pro* 
togenia  was  also  the  first  mother  of  the  Lo- 
crians  of  Opus,  who  were  really  comiected  with 
Ehs.t    According  to  another  tradition,  Endy- 
mion,  to  whom  the  Eleans  ascribed  the  firat 
celebration  of  games  at  Olympia,  in  which  hiB 
three  sons — Peon,  Epeus,  and  JEKAvB-^«m- 
tended  for  the  succession  to  liis  throne,  was- 
the  son  of  ^thlius,  by  Calyce,  a  daughter  of 
.£olus,  and  himself  led  a  colony  of  iEolians  U> 
Elis.    It  is  remarkable  that  Endymion,  who 
hare,  like  Peiops,  acts  the  part  of  a  ccmqueror 
and  a  king,  is  in  the  fiMes  of  Asia  Minor  the 
beautiftd  huntsman,  for  whom  Selene  descends- 
into  the  Latmian  cave,^  though  no  legend  seems 
to  have  brought  him  into  Elis  from  the  coast 
of  Asia.   Other  .£olian  settlements  on  this  side 
of  Peloponnesus  are  connected  with  the  neme 
of  Salznoneus,  who  is  celebraled  for  the  ven- 
geance inflicted  by  Jupiter  on  his  audadoos  im- 
piety.   He  is  said  to  have  founded  Salmone,  im 
the  territory  of  Pisa :  ^e  same  name,  with  a 
slight  inflexion,  is  given  to  a  Bcsotian  town  or 
di^ct,  which  is  said  to  have  been  named  after 
a  son  of  Sisyphus.  II    To  the  south  of  Elis,  an- 
other iEolian  dynasty,  long  renowned,  not  only 
in  epic  song,  but  in  history,  owed  its  origin  to^ 
Tyro,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Left  by  her  father  in  Thessaly,  she  becomes  the 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus,  whom  the  legend 
represents  as  the  ofiTspring  of  the  god  of  the  sea. 
She  afterward  wedded  her  uncle  Crethens,  and 
bore  to  him  another  heroic  progeny.     Neleus 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Pylus,  apparently  the 
Triphylian ;  for  there  were  three  towns  ctf  that 
name  on  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
it  was  a  controverted  point,  even  among  the 
ancients,  which  was  the  one  described  by  Ho- 
mer as  the  residence  of  Nestor.    Among  other 
traces  which  confirm  Strabo's  opinion,  that  the 
poet  meant  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  we  may  re- 
mark that,  as  the  mother  of  Nestor  sprang  from 
the  Minyean  Ocdiomenas,  so  the  remembrance 
of  the  same  race  was  preserved  in  Triphylia,  by 
a  river  called  by  Homer  the  Minyeus,  afterward 
the  Anigrus.f    It  must  be  added,  that,  if  Ne- 
leus and  Nestor  are  to  be  oonsidered  as  real 
persons,  there  is  probably  a  break  in  the  series 
of  the  Pylian  kings,  which  is  concealed  by  the 

*  Apoaod.,i.,«,4. 

t  Autolycue  dwelt  on  Peiueaeus,  aad  atole  the  oettle  of 
Sityphoe,  end  ohenged  their  anke  to  elade  their  owner, 
Eactath.  on  Od.,  xix.,  309.  t  Stiabo,  ix.,  p.  4S5. 

(f  Pane.,  ▼.,  1,  5.    Qxiint  Cal.,  x.,  IM. 

II  Paw.,  ix.,  34, 10. 

Y  Stnbo,  yiii.,  p.  347.    Leake'k  Jforte,  i.,  M. 
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emrent  genealogy,  and  that  Neetor,  the  con- 
temporary of  the  heroes  before  Troy,  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  chronology  of  the  heroic 
ages,  be  so  few  degrees  remoTed  from  iEolos 
as  he  appears  now  to  be.  In  fact,  we  find  an- 
other branch  of  the  same  family  at  Pylus,  which 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  Neleids.  Amy- 
thaon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cretheus,  must  have 
established  himself  there  a  generation  or  two 
earlier  than  Neleas  is  supposed  to  haye  done ; 
for  his  sons.  Bias  and  Melampus,  become  the 
founders  of  royal  dynasties  in  Argolis,  which 
will  not  otherwise  bear  a  chronological  com- 
parison wiUi  the  line  of  Neleus.*  There  is  one 
remarkable  feature  common  to  the  legendary 
character  of  these  two  houses.  That  of  Amy- 
thaon  was  renowned  for  its  wisdom.  Jupiter, 
so  Hesiod  sang^  gave  prowess  to  the  iGacids, 
wit  to  the  Amythaonids,  and  wealth  to  the  sons 
of  Atrens.t  Melampus  is  the  Greek  Merlin. 
While  he  liYcd  in  the  forest,  his  ears  were 
purged  by  the  tongnes  of  serpents  to  discern 
the  hingaage  of  birds  and  reptiles,  from  which 
he  learned  all  the  secrets  of  nature.^  Poseidon 
had  bestowed  an  equally  marvellous  gift  on  his 
grandson  Peridjrmenus,  the  brother  of  Nestor. 
He  had  endowed  him  with  the  power,  which 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  marine  deities, 
of  assuming  any  shape  he  would. ^  And  thus 
the  wisdom  of  Nestor,  which  in  the  Iliad  is  de- 
scribed as  the  fruit  of  years  and  experience, 
Tiewed  in  the  light  of  the  ancient  legend,  seems 
rather  the  result  of  his  superhuman  descent.  II 

In  these  little  Hdlenic  States,  the  Caucones, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  formed  per- 
haps the  bulk  of  the  subject  people.  But  many 
of  them,  driven  fh>m  the  coast  into  the  hills  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia,  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence for  several  oenturies.f  It  is  not  so 
clear  what  changes  took  place  at  this  period  in 
the  population  of  Messenia.  According  to  one 
account,  it  also  fell  under  the  dominion  ofJEo- 
lian  princes,  the  first  of  whom  was  Perieres, 
whom  Hesiod  numbers  among  the  sons  of  ^o- 
lus.  But  according  to  another  tradition,  which 
was  very  generally  received,  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Lelez,  the  first  king  of  I^aconia  ;**  and  in 
this  ease,  the  first  indication  afiTorded  by  the 
Messenian  legends  of  a  new  race  of  settlers, 
would  be  contained  in  the  tradition  that  Mela- 
neos,  a  man  expert  in  archeiy,  and  hence  ac- 
counted a  son  of  ApoUo,  came  to  Messenia  in 
the  reign  of  Perieres,  who  granted  him  a  dis- 
trict in  which  he  foonded  (Echalia.  ft  The  name 
of  this  CBchalia  was  undoubtedly  derived  from 
Thessaly,  where  there  was  another  town  so 
called,  the  seat  of  the  renowned  archer  Euiy- 
lus.tt  But  it  seems  to  have  been  not  from  the 
«^Qth  of  Thessaly,  the  seat  of  the  iEoUds,  that 
Messenia  received  its  new  inhabitants,  who 
shared  it  with  the  Leleges  and  the  Cauoones ; 
but  from  the  north,  the  upper  part  of  the  vale 

*  Heyne.  ApoUod^Tol.  ii.,  p.  177  *,  or  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H., 

r±  t.,  p.  41.         t  Pr.,  zlriii.         t  Apollod.,  i.,  9, 11,  S. 

4  Ilmwd  Mid  Snphadoo,  in  tks  SdholiW  cf  ApdI.  R.,  i., 

<  Hence  it  hn  been  mippaeed  thnt  Neleai  it  auij  en- 
'  tior  form  of  Nereos,  the  water^irod,  of  whose  metamor* 
'  <p>rR  we  reed  in  ApoUodomi,  ii.,  S,  11.  4,  as  of  thoee  of 
1  i«:;ii,  iti.,  IS,  9,  4.  Procena  ia  the  old  man  of  the  aea. 
<H.,  IT.  IT  Od.,  iii.,  SM.    Henxi.,  iv.,  I4& 

**  A  eon  of  CjnoitaB.   Apollod.,  i.,  9, 5.    F^na.,  iii.,  1, 9. 

H  Paas.,  IT.,  «,  8. 

-t  From  him  Hercnlee  learned  the  nae  of  the  bow.  Apol- 
i^i-t  li.,  4, 9, 1.    With  hie  bow  Uljmet  kiUa  the  aniten. 


of  the  Peneas.  For  there  stood  an  Ithom^,. 
which  must  have  given  its  name  to  the  town 
and  the  mountain,  which  were  long  the  strongs 
hold  of  Messenian  liberty.  There,  too,  was  a 
Tricca,  celebrated  for  the  most  ancient  temple 
of  Esculapius ;  as  there  was  a  Messenian  Trie- 
ca,  which  contained  one  sacred  to  the  same 
god.*  The  Messenians  had  a  peculiar  legend 
about  his  birth  ;t  and  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 
the  men^of  Tricca,  Ithoro^,  and  CBchalia  are 
coounanded  by  his  sons  Podalirins  and  Macha* 
on.  We  shall  soon  have  a  fitter  occasion  of 
noticing  the  conchision  towards  which  all  these- 
indications  tend. 

The  above-mentioned  contest,  which  Endy- 
mion  proposed  to  his  sons,  was  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  Epeus :  henceforth,  it  is  said,  the  peo- 
ple were  called  Epeans ;  and  this  is  the  name 
by  which  Homer  speaks  of  them,  though  he  uses 
that  of  Elis  for  the  conutry.t  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Epeus  that  Pelops  was  said  to  have  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  and  to  have  wrested  the  terri- 
tory of  Pisa  firom  the  Epeans.  The  two  broth- 
ers who  were  excluded  from  the  throne  were 
believed  to  have  led  colonies  to  foreign  lands : 
Psion  to  the  banks  of  the  Azius,  where  he  was 
supposed  to  have  become  the  father  of  the  Peo- 
nian  nation  ;^  iEtolus  to  the  hmd  of  the  Cn* 
retes,  which  was  thenceforth  named  iGtolia 
after  him,  as  its  two  principal  towns  or  dis- 
tricts were  after  his  two  sons,  Calydon  and 
Plenron.ll  These  Hellenic  settlements  in  JEto- 
lia  seem  never  to  have  comprised  more  than 
the  maritime  part  of  the  conntiy :  the  interior 
was  apparently  occupied  by  tribes  of  a  different 
origin,  which,  strengthened  from  time  to  time 
by  new  hordes  from  the  north,  rather  gained 
than  lost  ground,  and  did  not,  till  a  veiy  late  pe- 
riod, foel  the  influence  of  their  more  civilized 
neighbours.  The  Caretes  are  said  to  have  re> 
treated  before  iEtolus  into  Acamania :  we  find 
them  described  in  the  Iliad  as  formidable  ene- 
mies to  the  people  of  Calydon.  The  country 
about  Calydon,  and  perhaps  all  the  south  of 
.£tolia,  at  one  time  bore  the  name  of  JEolia : 
this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
a  much  later  invasion  of  the  Bcsotian  .£olians.T 
Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ear- 
lier inhabitants  belonged  to  the  ^Eolian  race,  as 
was  universally  believed,  and  perhaps  is  indi- 
cated by  their  name ;  though  in  other  legends 
i£tolu8  was  made  to  descend  indeed  from  Deu- 
calion, but  not  to  be  otherwise  connected  with 
thelineofHellen.** 


*  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  437 ;  Tiii.,  p.  S0O.    Faoa.,  it.,  S,  S. 

t  Paua.,  ii„  95,  7. 

t  n.,  ii.,  612MI19.    CoDon.,  14,onuta  Epena. 

^  In  other  fenealagiee,  Pmn  waa  aaad  to  be  a  aen  of 
Halle  (Qygin^  Poet.  Aat,  ii.,  90) :  Min/ae wede  hia  daof h- 
ter  Phuuwyra  (SchoL  Ap.  Hh.,  i.,  930) ;  a  tradition,  the 
meaning  of  which  ia  eaailj  ondervtood,  when  it  ia  remem- 
beied  that  there  waa  a  town  mid  to  hare  bOMi  once  called 
Min^  in  the  north  of  Theaaalr,  near  the  borden  of  Mace- 
donia.   See  Steph.  Bjrz.,  Mtviof  AA^aia. 

ff  Apollod.}  i.,  7,  7. 

ir  Thnojdideo  (iii.,  109)  aeema  to  apeak  of  the  name  as 
obsolete  in  his  time.  Ephoms  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  404)  related 
that  the  Epean  aetdeia  in  iBtolia  were  afterward  con»- 
pelled  to  reoeiTc  a  colony  of  JEoUana,  who  were  driTen  ont 
of  Theaaaly  akof  with  the  Boaotiana.  Theae  were  prob* 
ablrtheuBoliana  who  deatrMred  Olenna  (Strabo,  z.,  p.  451), 
ana  from  whom  the  name  of  jSMis  aroee. 

**  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  SS.  The  lefend  ie  worth  noticin|r> 
"Hecatsoa,  of  Ifiletoa,  says  that  the  Tine  was  discovered 
in  iEtolia  as  follows :  When  Oresthens  (the  mountaineer) 
came  to  leign  in  iEtolia,  a  bitch  broo^ht  forth  a  stock 
(vrAcx^f)'    This  he  oidersd  to  be  put  in  the  earth,  and 
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We  have  reseired  the  mention  of  the  I..0- 
crian  tribes  for  this  place,  because  one  of 
them  bordered  on  ^tolia,  and  they  are  in  gen- 
eral connected,  by  their  traditions,  both  with  it 
and  with  Elis.  The  Locrians  claimed  a  high- 
er antiquity  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Those  of  Opus  boasted  that  Cynus, 
their  port  town,  had  been  the  dwelling  of  Deu- 
calion, when  he  had  descended  with  his  new 
people  from  Parnassus,  and  they  showed  there 
the  tomb  of  P3rrrha.*  Strabo,  without  assign- 
ing any  reason,  treats  it  as  certain  that  they 
were  a  colony  from  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,t 
though  he  records  an  inscription  which  com- 
memorated the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopyls,  in  which  Opus  was  termed  the  mother 
city  of  the  Locrians.  In  accordance  with  these 
pretensions,  Locrus,  the  founder  of  their  name, 
was  described  in  the  national  legends  as  a  de- 
scendant, not  of  Helen,  but  of  Amphictyon,  an- 
other son  of  Deucalion  :  a  fictitious  personage, 
who,  as  we  shall  afterward  see,  represents  the 
earliest  union  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  But  the 
ruling  families  among  the  eastern  Locrians  ap- 
pear, in  the  Iliad,  closely  united  with  those  of 
the  Thessalian  Hellas.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  ancestors  of  Locrus  we  find  an  iEto- 
lus  sometimes  mentioned  \t  and  while,  in  one 
tradition,  Opus  is  simply  a  son  of  Locrus,  in  an- 
other he  is  also  a  king  of  Elis,  whose  daughter 
'  bears  a  son  of  the  same  name  to  Locrus.^ 
These  legends  are  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  Opuntian  colony  in  Elis,  and  this 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  on  the  eastern 
border  of  iEtoIia.ll  The  Locrian  mythology 
aeema  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earli- 
est population  of  the  eastern  Locris  of  which 
any  recolleption  was  preserved  consisted  of 
Leleges;  and  to  them,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
Locrians  originally  belonged,  though  chiefs  of 
a  Hellenic,  and  most  probably  an  ^olian  race, 
undoubtedly  settled  among  them. 

Thus,  then,. in  the  countries  we  have  men- 
tioned, which  include  the  greater  part  of  North- 
ern Greece  and  the  western  side  of  Peloponne- 
sus, the  beginning  of  a  new  period  is  connect- 
ed, more  or  less  closely,  with  the  house  of 
u£olas,  or  with  the  tribe  which  his  name  rep- 
resents. We  learn,  indeed,  little  besides  this 
general  fact  from  the  legends  which  we  are 
compelled  to  follow  as  the  only  sources  of  our 
infonmltion.  There  is,  however,  one  promi- 
nent feature  in  them,  which  deserves  attention, 
as  it  cannot  be  the  mere  result  of  chance.  We 
perceive  in  these  iEolian  settlements  a  marked 
predilection  for  maritime  situations.  lolcus  and 
Corinth  are  the  luminous  points  from  which  rays 
shoot  out  in  all  directions :  Orchomenus  also 
appears  to  have  been  mistress  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coast.    In  the  inland  districts,  as  in  Phocis, 

from  it  named  hit  un  Phjrtioa  (the  planter  ;  li  Phracns, 
the  father  of  Loenit,  the  wme  penon  T).  He  wai  tKe  fa- 
ther of  (Eneus,  so  called  from  the  Tine  (ofyi;),  CBneua,  of 
JEtoloM."  S«e  alao  Paaa.,  x.,  38, 1,  who  makea  Orestbeua 
kini;  of  the  neighboarinf  Locria. 

*  Stralio,  iz.,  p.  4St5.      t  is.,  p.  497.      t  Scjm&oa,  v.,  MS. 

4  Eaatathiaa  (on  U.,  ii.,  A31)  girea  a  genaalo^,  which, 
lie  remarks,  is  an  ancient  one,  in  which  Jetolna  la  omitted. 
It  begin*  wiik  Amphictyon  and  Chthonopatra  ;  then  foUowa 
Pb]jracus,  from  whom  the  people  were  once  called  Phvaciana : 
he  is  the  father  of  Locroa,  Locrua  of  Op«ia.  For  the  other 
legend,  see  Pindar,  OL  iz.,  and  the  Scholia. 

I  fiueckh,  Ezplic.  ad  Pindar,  p.  191. 


the  traces  of  an  iGolian  dynasty  are  the  least 
distinct.  Poseidon,  and  other  deities  connect- 
ed with  the  sea,  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
genealogies  and  legends  of  the  race.*  This, 
its  common  character,  will  appear  more  stri- 
king and  important  when  we  compare  its  histo- 
ry with  that  of  the  Dorians,  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  review. 

The  early  fortunes  of  the  Dorians  are  related 
by  Herodotus  in  a  brief  sketch,  which  we  shall 
give  in  his  own  words,  that  we  may  use  it  as  a 
thread  to  connect  other  accounts,  which  illus- 
trate or  fill  op  his  scanty  outline.  After  ob- 
serving that  the  Dorians  and  lonians  were,  of 
old,  conspicuously  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other and  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek 
nation,  he  adds,  "The  one  was  a  Pelasgian, 
the  other  a  Hellenic  race ;  and  the  one  never 
yet  changed  its  ancient  seats,  but  the  other 
went  through  many  wanderings.  For,  in  the 
reign  of  Deucalion,  it  inhabited  Phthiotis  ;  un- 
der Donis,  the  son  of  Hellen,  the  land  at  the 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  called  Hestieotis ; 
after  it  was  forced  by  the  Cadmeans  to  quit 
Hestiaeotis,  it  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  was 
called  the  Macednian  people.  After  this,  again, 
it  passed  into  Dryopis  ;  and  so,  from  Dryopis, 
came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  was  named  the 
Dorian  race." 

If  we  adopt  this  narrative  as  literally  accu- 
rate in  all  points,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Dorians,  when  they  left  their  ancient  home  in 
Phthia,  first  bent  their  way  towards  the  north, 
but  afterward  took  the  opposite  direction,  and 
advanced  by  successive  stages  till  they  reached 
the  southern  extremity  of  Greece.  There  is, 
however,  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  this 
was  the  real  course  of  their  migrations.  The 
only  probable  motive  which  could  have  prevent- 
ed them  from  following  the  same  impulse  which 
carried  their  brethren  towards  the  south,  would 
be,  their  desire  of  occupying  the  rich  plains  in 
the  heart  of  Thessaly.  But  it  seems  surprising 
that  here  they  should  hare  left  no  traces  of 
their  presence,  and  that  we  find  them  trans- 
ported all  at  once  from  Phthiotis  to  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the 
common  genealogy  of  the  race  of  Hellen  can 
only  be  received  as  a  general  picture  of  nation- 
al affinities.  In  that  sense,  Dorus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  brother  of  JSolus ;  but  that  the  Do- 
rians and  iEolians  originally  inhabited  the  same 
district,  or  were  united  by  any  relations  of  pe- 
culiar intimacy,  is  exceedingly  improbable,  be- 
cause, not  only  is  there  no  vestige  of  such  a 
connexion  in  their  national  legends— no  men- 
tion of  any  alliances  contract^  in  this  region 
between  the  mythical  descendants  of  Dorus  and 
iEolus— but  the  people  who  are  the  first  and 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Dorians  are  represent- 
ed as  the  friends  and  brothers  of  the  i£olians« 
For  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  adopted 
the  mythical  genealogies  in  their  literal  sense, 
it  was  necessary  to  imagine  that  Dorus  and  his 
followers  had  begun  their  wanderings  from  the 

*  Aa  Ino-Lencothea  and  Melicertea-PalBmon.  We  may 
remark,  widi  reference  to  a  point  already  noticed,  that,  aa 
the  ritea  of  Melicertea,  who  waa  anppoeed  to  have  beea. 
baried  in  the  lathmna  by  Sisyphas  (Pane.,  ii.,  I,  3),  were 
noctamal  and  myateriona  (Plut.,  Thea.,  95),  ao  Neleoa  waa 
buried  near  the  aame  spot,  and  Siayphna  would  not  «how 
hia  grave  even  to  Neator  (Paua.,  ii.,  2,  3). 
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land  of  Hellen.  It  seems  much  more  probable 
(hat  they  first  entered  Thessaly  on  the  same 
side  where  they  make  their  first  appearance  in 
the  historian's  narrative,  as  an  independent 
people  from  the  north;  whether  up  the  defile 
of  Tempo,  or  across  the  Cambunian  range,  or 
at  any  point  farther  to  the  west,  as  by  the  Pass 
of  Meizovo,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire. 

We  have  observed  that  their  first  enemies 
were  a  people  who  are  described  as  allies  and 
kinsmen  of  the  .£olians.  This  is  the  people 
which  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  legenda- 
ry history  of  Thessaly,  under  the  name  of  the 
Lapiths.  They  are  renowned  for  their  victori- 
ous struggle  with  the  Centaurs,  a  fabulous  race 
— which,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  earlier  and  ruder  inhabitants  of  the 
land — whom  they  expelled  from  their  seats  on 
the  plain,  and  even  on  the  sides  of  Pelion,  from 
which,  according  to  Homer,  they  were  driven 
by  Pirithous,  the  Lapith  chief,  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  among  the  ^Ethices,  on  the  western 
side  of  Pindus.*  This  is,  perhaps,  only  a  poeti- 
cal description  of  the  conflict,  which  is  related 
with  an  appearance  of  greater  historical  exact- 
ness by  other  authors,  who  inform  us  that  the 
Perrhebians,  a  Pelasg|ian  race,  which  once  pos- 
sessed the  rich  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Pe- 
neus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa,  were  over- 
powered by  the  Lapiths ;  and  that,  while  some 
continued  to  dwell  there  as  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors, others  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  Olympus,  t  It  would 
seem  that  the  Dorians,  issuing  from  their  strong- 
holds in  the  northeast  corner  of  Thessaly,  ^^ 
endeavoured  to  wrest  a  part  of  these  conquests 
from  them,  and  perhaps  with  partial  success ; 
but,  according  to  their  own  legends,  they  were 
very  bard  pressed,  and  they  cannot  have  gained 
any  permanent  superiority.  The  Dorian  king 
.£gimiu8,  it  is  said,  unable  to  defend  himseu 
against  the  Lapiths,  called  in  the  aid  of  Hercu- 
1^,  which  he  agreed  to  repay  with  a  third  of 
his  kingdom. t  The  invincible  hero  delivered 
him  from  his  enemies,  and  slew  their  king  Co- 
Tonus.  Tet  this  Coronus  was  celebrated  among 
the  chiefs  who  embarked  on  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition ;4  he  was  one  of  those  Minyans  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  be  only  the  .£oUans 
under  another  name.  It  was  probably  from  the 
Dorian  traditions  of  this  conflict  that  the  La- 
piths acquired  a  bad  celebrity  for  their  overween- 
ing and  impious  arrogance,  and  that  in  Thes- 
saly they  often  appear  to  be  identified  with  the 
sacrilegious  Phlegyans.  The  father  of  Coronus 
was  the  audacious  Caeneus,  who  defied  Apollo 
<the  Dorian  god),  disdained  to  pray  or  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  forced  men  to  swear  by  his 
spear.  In  other  legends  perhaps  the  Dorians 
themselves  may  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
Centaurs. 

The  most  obscure  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Dorians  is  that  which  Herodotus  relates,  by 
saying  that  they  were  ejected  from  Hestiaeotis 
by  the  Cadmeans,  and  settled  in  Pindus,  being 
then  called  the  Macednian  people.  The  Cad- 
means are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  driven  from  their 

•n..ii.,744.    Stnbo.  iz.,  p.  434. 
t  Strabo,  iz.,  p.  440,  441. 
t  Apollod.,  ii.,  7,  7,  S.    Diod.,  hr.,  37. 
k  An.  Rh.,  i., «,  aod  Um  --•^-•^- 
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country  at  a  very  remote  period  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Encheleans,  an  IHyrian  horde,  who  plun- 
dered the  temple  at  Delphi,*  What  foundation 
there  may  have  been  for  the  tradition,  that  these 
Cadmeans  came  into  conflict  with  the  Dorians 
at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine ;  and  as  little  can  we  pretend  to  fix  the 
exact  meaning  of  Herodotus,  when  he  says  that 
the  Dorians  were  a  Macednian  or  Macedonian 
race.t  Their  vicinity  to  Macedonia  was  prob- 
ably the  only  ground  for  this  appellation,  though 
w^e  do  not  even  know  when  or  by  whom  it  was 
bestowed  on  them.  Nor  is  their  next  migration 
very  distinctly  described  by  the  statement  that, 
when  they  gave  way  to  the  inroad  of  the  Cad- 
means, they  fixed  their  seats  in  Pindus.  But 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  tract  which 
Herodotus  signifies  by  this  name,  is  no  other 
than  that  which  later  writers  call  Hestiaeotis, 
the  division  of  Thessaly  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  occupied  its  western  side.  It  is  tlus 
which  is  said  once  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Doris  :t  and,  as  it  included  the  upper  course  of 
the  Peneus,  and  the  towns  of  Tricca,  Ithome, 
and  CEchalia,  it  may  not  be  too  bold  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  was  the  irruption  of  the  Dorians 
which  caused  the  migration  by  which  these 
names  were  transferred  to  Messenia.  The  ag- 
gressions of  their  northern  neighbours,  the  fierce 
hordes  of  Upper  Macedonia,  or  the  hostility  of 
the  I..owlanders,  the  Lapiths,  whom  they  cer- 
tainly never  subdued,  may  have  been  the  cause 
which  drove  the  Dorians  to  the  next  stage  of 
their  wanderings,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Thessaly,  where  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  land  of  the  Dryopes,  which  henceforth 
retained  the  name  of  Doris.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  valley  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Cephisus,  between  Parnassus  and  GSta, 
but  seems  to  have  extended  over  a  great  part 
of  the  CEtaean  range  towards  Thermopylae,  and 
perhaps  over  some  tracts  of  the  western  high- 
lands. 4  Of  the  Dryopes,  some  submitted  to  the 
conquerors ;  and  of  these,  a  part  appear  to  have 
been  transplanted  to  the  southern  side  of  Par- 
nassus, as  bondmen  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and 
to  have  been  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Craugallidae.il  Others  migrated  to  Eubceaf  and 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  established  them- 
selves on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  in  the  towns  of 
Asine,  Hermion^,  and  Eion.  The  epochs  of 
these  successive  migrations  of  the  Dorians  are 
wholly  uncertain,  as  none  of  the  legendary 
names  which  we  find  connected  with  these 
events  throw  any  light  upon  their  chronology. 

*  Her.,  iz.,  43.  Diod.,  ziz.,  53.  According  to  Her.,  t., 
6],  the  Cadineuw  fled  to  the  Encheleans  after  their  citj 
was  takeu  bjr  the  EpiKoni ;  but  he  seems  here  to  hare  foDod 
two  difTerent  traditiona  blended  together,  which  in  Diodo- 
rua  are  more  correctly  kept  separate,  though  the  wander* 
logs  of  Cadmus  in  Illyria  were  verj  celebrated  in  fable. 
Sm  Dion  ,  Per.,  300,  and  fiemhardy's  note. 

t  Tiii.,  43.  I  Strabo,  iz.,  p.  437 ;  z.,  p.  475. 

i  In  Antonin.  Lib.,  e.  4,  Melaneus,  king  of  the  Dryopes, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  orer  all  Epims. 

I  In  JEaeh.  adv.  Ctea.,  p.  66,  they  are  called  Acragallids. 
Soidas  and  Haipocration  have  the  form  KpavyaXXlSal  or 
KfiavyaXiiat.  Anton.  Lib.,  o.  4,  tells  a  story  of  Cragaleas, 
son  of  Dryops.  This,  combined  with  what  we  read  in 
Pans.,  iv.,  34,  9,  of  the  servitade  of  the  Dryopes,  whom 
Hercales  dedica|ed  to  Apollo,  seems  to  authorize  the  state- 
ment  in  the  tezt. 

Y  To  Styra  and  Carvstus.  They  were  also  said  to  have 
wandered  to  Cyprus  (Diod.,  It.,  37),  wers  found  in  Cythnns 
(Her.,  viii.,  40),  and  once  were  seated  on  the  shores  of  the 
HsJkspoDt.    Strabo.  ziii..  p.  588. 
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ATI  we  know  is,  that  it  was  from  their  last-men- 
tioned territory  about  CEta  that  the  Dorians  is- 
sued, at  a  later  period,  to  elTect  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus. 

Such,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  the  sum  of 
the  early  adventures  of  the  Dorians ;  but  some 
later  writers  speak  of  another  migration  or  col- 
ony of  this  people,  much  more  interesting  and 
important  than  any  of  those  we  have  mentioned. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  inquire  how 
far  it  may  be  deemed  credible,  and  whether  we 
must  suppose  that  Herodotus  was  ignorant  of  it, 
or  only  omitted  it  as  foreign  to  his  immediate 
purpose.  We  now  turn  to  the  two  other  main 
divisions  of  the  Greek  nation,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  current  legend,  derived 
their  names,  not  from  sons,  but  from  more  re- 
mote descendants,  of  Hellen.  This,  if  we  admit- 
ted the  conunon  genealogy  in  its  literal  sense, 
would  be  a  difference  of  little  importance  ; 
but  as  we  believe  Hellen,  iEolus,  Dorus,  Achae- 
us,  and  Ion  to  be  merely  fictitious  persons, 
representatives  of  the  races  which  bore  their 
names,  we  are  led  to  view  it  in  another  light, 
as  indicating  much  more  than  it  expresses,  and 
as  implying  that  the  Achsans  and  lonians  were 
far  more  closely  connected  with  one  another 
than  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the  nation. 
And  this  presumption  appears  to  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  accounts  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  of  their  origin  and  first  estab- 
lishment in  Greece. 

Xuthus,  the  father  of  Achsus  and  Ion,  has 
no  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  legends  of  Thes- 
saly.  To  explain  this  remarkable  fact,  a  ^tory 
was  told  by  some  late  writers,  that  his  brothers 
had  driven  him  out  of  Thessaly,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  taken  more  than  his  due  share  of 
their  common  patrimony.*  The  outcast  first 
found  shelter,  it  was  said,  in  Attica.  There  he 
established  himself  in  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  founded  what  was  called  the  Tetrapolis,  or 
the  four  united  townships  of  (Enoe,  Marathon, 
Probalinthus,  and  Tricorythus.t  He  wedded 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  At- 
tica, and  Achseus  and  Ton  were  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage.  So  far  most  authors  agreed;  but 
some  added,  that  at  the  death  of  Erechtheus  he 
was  chosen  to  decide  the  disputed  succession, 
and  the  preference  he  gave  to  Cecrops  provoked 
the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus  to  expel  him  from 
Attica.  He  crossed  over  with  his  children  to 
Peloponnesus,  to  the  region  then  called  iEgia- 
lus,  or  the  Coasts  but  which  afterward  succes- 
sively received  the  names  of  Ionia  and  Achaia, 
and  died  there ;  and  now,  if  not  sooner,  the 
history  of  his  two  sons  is  parted  into  separate 
lines. 

Beginning  with  that  of  Ach«UB,  we  find  the 
ancient  authors  differing  very  widely  in  their 
statements.  According  to  some,  he  was  forced 
to  quit  iEgialtts,  or  Athens,  in  consequence  of 
accidental  bloodshed,  and  led  his  followers  to 
the  eastern  side  of.  Peloponnesus,  where  they 
mingled  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Argolis 
and  Laconta,  or  subdued  them ;  and  thus  arose 
the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans,  from  whom  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  sometimes  called 
the  Achaean  Argos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Pelasgian  Argos  of  Thessaly.    But  others  re- 


*  Pm«.,  Tii.,  1, 9. 


t  Stimboy  tiii.,  p.  383. 


late  that,  after  the  death  of  Xutbos,  Acbims: 
collected  a  band  of  adventurers  from  iEgialus 
and  from  Athens,  and,  bending  his  course  to 
Thessaly,  with  their  aid  recovered  the  patrimo- 
ny of  which  his  father  had  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived.* And,  accordingly,  the  same  part  of 
Thessaly  in  which  Phthia  and  the  ancient  Hel- 
las were  situate  was,  at  a  later  period,  and 
after  many  revolutions,  still  called  Achaia  ;t 
and  Homer,  though  he  commonly  uses  the 
name  of  Achaeans  for  the  Greeks  in  genera], 
yet  more  particularly  designates  by  it  the  sub- 
jects of  Achilles,  who  reigned  in  Phthia.  We 
see,  then,  that  there  was  one  admitted  fact : 
Achaeans  were,  in  very  early  times,  the  pre- 
dominant race  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus.  But  there 
were  two  oontr&ry  opinions ;  one  assigning  the 
priority  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  south- 
ern Achaeans.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
the  former  of  these  opinions  has  the  greater 
weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  For  Strabo» 
who  in  one  passage  relates  that  Achaeus  fled 
from  Athens  to  Laconia,  and  there  first  intro- 
duced the  name  of  the  Achaeans,  elsewhere 
speaks  as  if  Pelops  had  first  brought  the  Achae- 
ans with  him  into  Laconia  from  Phthia  \X  and 
Pausanias  has  preserved  a  more  simple  tradi- 
tion, which  tends  to  the  same  point :  that  Ar- 
chander  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Achseus, 
came  from  Phthiotis  to  Argos,  and  wedded  two 
daughters  of  Danaus — Automate  and  Scsa ; 
Archander  named  his  son  Metanastes,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  was  an  emigrant  from  a  foreign 
land.  4 

Still,  however,  the  question  remains,  who 
the  Achaeans  originaUy  were,  and  whether  they 
were  so  nearly  related  to  the  Hellenic  race  as 
the  current  genealogy  seems  to  infer.  And 
here  we  find  that  some  of  the  ancients  took  a 
very  different  view  of  their  national  affinities. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  without  even  no- 
ticing the  common  tradition,  reports  one  totally 
different ;  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus 
were  the  sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon ;  and 
that,  in  the  sixth  generation  after  the  first  Pe- 
lasgus, they  led  the  Pelasgians  from  Argos  into 
Thessaly,  drove  out  the  barbarians,  and  divided 
the  country  into  three  parts,  which  were  named, 
after  them«  Achaia,  Phthiotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.ll 
Contrary  as  this  account  is  to  the  notion  of  the 
Achaeans  which  the  ancients  drew  from  Ho- 


*  Paua.,  Tii.,  1, 3.      t  Her.,  rii.,  197.      %  nil., p. 383, 365. 

4  rii.,  1,  6.  It  vrill  iinmouiataly  occur  to  ever?  intelli- 
gent reader  of  the  Greek  author,  that  not  onlj  tna  name* 
of  Motanastea,  but  those  of  the  daaffhtera  and  aaQ»>in-I«w 
of  Danaus,  are  aigoificant,  and  that  they  nuuiifestlj  express 
the  relation  between  ralers  and  subjects.  Only  it  may  be 
(loabtfui  whether  this  relation  is  implied  in  the  names  of 
the  two  brothers,  so  that  Architolaa  should  npveaent  th» 
subject  class,  or  whether  they  are  both  of  similar  import^ 
and  the  inferior  relation  is  only  expressed  bj  the  names  of 
their  wives,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  different  effects  of 
voluntary  and  oompulsory  submission.  To  be  convinced 
that  these  marriages  are  merely  mytholiwical  phrases, 
which  must  be  interpreted  according  to  analogy  under  the 
guidance  uf  etymology,  the  reader  has  only  to  compan 
some  other  instances,  aa  of  Polycaon  and  Eucchme  (Fkus., 
iv  ,  S,  1) ,  ^geus  and  Meta,  daughter  of  Hoplea,  his  first 
wife  :  he  afterward  weds  Chalriopb,  daughter  of  Rhexenor 
(Apollod.,  iii.,  15.  6,  2),  or  of  Chalcodon  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p. 
556) ;  but,  according  to  Tzetzes  (Lye,  4M),  some  authors 
gave  him  no  other  wife  than  Autochthe,  daughter  of  Pei^ 
sens.  So  Electryon  rrigns  with  his  wife  Anaxo  (Tzotz., 
Lye,  033) ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Procles  and  Eurysthenea 
are  married  to  Lathiia  and  Anaxandra  (Pans.,  iii.,  16,  6). 
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ner^B  me  of  the  name,  it  seems  not  to  have  stood 
ahme ;  for  in  another  genealogy,  Phthius,  who 
was  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
stock  of  Pelasgus,  was  called  the  son  of  Ache- 
ns.*  The  result  to  which  these  last  traditions 
Irad  OS  is,  that  the  Achaeans  were  originally  no 
other  than  the  ancient  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of 
Pbthia ;  and  perhaps  this  mode  of  viewing  them 
will  be  found  to  afford  the  simplest  explanation 
of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them.  Considered 
as  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  from  the 
remotest  times  were  seated  both  in  Thessaly 
and  Argolis,  they  might  be  said,  by  those  who 
looked  upon  Peloponnesus  as  the  earlier  settle- 
ment, to  have  migrated  thence  to  the  north, 
though  their  name  was  first  heard  in  Phthia. 
If,  indeed,  the  name  was  a  descriptive  one,  and 
expressed  their  situation  on  the  coast,  as  has 
been  conjectured,  it  might  have  been  common 
to  both  countries  At>m  the  beginning.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  general  tendency  of  the  ancient 
traditions  leads  us  to  suppose  that,  at  some 
period  or  other,  a  part  of  the  tribe  really  mi- 
grated ftom  the  north  to  the  south,  and  estab- 
fished  themselves  in  At^ olis.  Here,  however, 
we  observe  a  remarkable  diflfbrence  between 
their  history  and  that  of  the  .fiolians.  Their 
leaders,  Archander  and  Architeles,  many  the 
ihinghters  of  Danaus,  but  neither  they  nor  any 
of  their  descendants  moont  the  throne  of  Ar- 
gos,  whereas  we  have  seen  the  iEofian  chiefs 
everywhere  founding  royal  dynasties.  And  this 
seems  to  authorize  the  conclusion  that  this  mi- 
gration took  place  before  the  ifiolians  had  be- 
come masters  of  Phthia,  and  had  begun  to  be 
also  <»lled  Acheeans ;  and  that  the  Pelasgian 
Achsans  found  in  Argolis  a  kindred  people, 
among  whom  they  gained  admission  more,  in- 
deed, by  force  than  good  will,  but  still  without 
efibcting  a  total  revolution,  or  overthrowing  the 
government  of  the  native  kings.  On  this  sup- 
position we  shall  no  longer  be  perplexed  by  the 
difficulty  which  chronologers  have  found  in  ex- 
]^ijiing  how  the  sons  of  Achasus  could  marry 
the  daughters  of  the  ancient  Danaus,  and  we 
shaU  be  spared  the  necessity  of  inventing  a 
second  personage  of  the  same  name  as  a  sub- 
ject for  this  particular  affinity. 

If  we  take  this  view  of  the  snbjeot,  we  most 
distinguish  between  the  Achieans  of  the  north, 
wiio,  in  the  period  when  we  first  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  are  no  other  than  the  iEo- 
llans,  who,  among  other  names,  were  some- 
times caDed  by  that  of  the  people  in  whoso  land 
they  established  their  sway,  and  thooe  of  the 
Achean  Argos,  where  not  only  the  bulk  of  the 
popnlation,  bat  the  noble  and  ruling  flunilies, 
perhaps  that  of  the  kings  themselves,  oontinned 
to  be  Pelasgian  long  after  the  iEoliana  had  gahi- 
ed  a  footing  in  other  parts  of  Peloponnesns.  It 
must  be  with  referenoe  to  the  former  that  Stfa- 
bo  calls  the  Aohoans  an  iEolim^  race ;  t  and  that 
Emlpides,  while  he  speaks  of  Xuthus  as  a  son 
of  ^Bolos,  desoribes  him  as  an  Achaean.!  To 
these  ^olian  Achaeans  belong  also  the  Myrmi- 

*  Evatsth.  on  D.,  ii.,  661 .  Hellu,  h* ranajrin,  wu fooiMl- 
«d  by  Hellea  ;  not,  howevvr,  tome  mj,  Cfa«  ton  of  Devealion, 
b«t  the  wm  of  Pbthint,  mm  of  Achaui.    A  little  before  he 

rikfl  of  a  Phthioe,  eon  of  Pneeidon  aad  Lariaa ;  and  in 
next  pafi^  he  eaya  that  Pelaa^a,  Phthioa,  and  Adusaa 
-were  the  aone  of  Hamoa  aad  Lanain. 
t  nil.,  p.  9SS.  t  ka,  ▼.,  St. 


dons,  whose  memoiy  has  been  transmitted* to 
us  chiefly  through  the  fame  of  their  leader^ 
Achilles.  The  fabulous  legend  tells  that  tbc^^ 
first  sprang  up  in  ^Cgina,  where  ^acus  the 
just,  who  was  bom  there  of  Jupiter  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  River  Asopus,  by  his  prayers  prevailed 
on  his  father  to  people  the  island  with  a  new 
race.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  arose  in 
iEgina ;  but  it  also  seems  clear  that  the  island 
must  have  received  an  iEolian  or  Achaean  oolO' 
ny  from  Phthia,  which,  in  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Trujan  war,  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  Actor,  a  son  of  Myrmi- 
don, who  married  i£gina,  the  fabled  mother  of 
i£aeu8.  Hence  Peleus,  the  son  of  i£aoBa» 
when  he  had  kiUed  his  half-brother  Phocos, 
fled  to  the  house  of  Actor,  and  succeeded  to 
his  kingdom.!  On  the  other  hand,  no  connex* 
ion  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  the 
i£ginetans  and  the  neighbouring  AchaBans  of 
Argolis. 

These  latter,  however,  in  oourse  of  time,  re- 
ceived a  new  cotony  from  the  western  side  of 
Peloponnesus.  Argps,  it  is  said,  continued  to  be 
the  sole  seat  of  the  house  of  Danaus  until  Pros- 
ttts  and  Acrisias,  the  sons  of  Abas,  contended 
with  one  another  for  the  throne.  Acriaitts 
maintained  his  ground  at  Argos :  Proetus,  at 
first  driven  into  exile,  returned  with  a  band  of 
Lycian  allies,  and  forced  his  brother  to  consent 
to  a  partition  of  the  disputed  territory.  The 
eastern  portion  fell  to  Pnstns,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Cyclopes,  raised  the  indestructible 
walls  of  Tnryns :  Acrisius  was  killed,  through  a 
fatal .  misohance,  by  Perseus,  the  son  of  his 
daughter  Daiiae ;  though,  to  avoid  his  predicted 
destiny,  he  had  left  Argos,  and  had  retired  to 
the  Thessalian  Larissa :  an  indication  not  to 
be  overlooked  of  an  early  intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  southern  Pelygians.  After 
this  disaster,  Perseus,  that  he  mij^t  not  fill  the 
throne  which  his  own  hand  had  made  vaeant, 
exchanged  his  patrimony  for  that  of  Megapeo- 
thes,  son  of  Prcetus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tiryns,  but  on  a  loftier  site,  founded  a  new 
city,  Myoenas.  But,  in  the  second  generation 
after  this  tmnsfer,  the  little  western  state  was 
again  split  into  three  smaUer  realms.  In  the 
reign  of  Anaxagorasi  grandson  of  Megapenthee, 
the  women  of  Argos  were  struck  with  phren^. 
The  king— 4bcooniing  to  another,  and,  apparent- 
ly, older  form  of  the  legend,  it  was  Prostus, 
whose  dmaghters  had  been  thus  ponished  for 
their  impiety  in  laughing  at  the  wooden  image 
of  Her6,  or  spuming  the  rites  of  Dionysus — 
sought  the  aid  of  the  seer  Melampus,  who,  by 
his  mother's  side,  was  akin  to  the  royal  liae« 
Melampus  asked  no  less  a  price  fbr  the  snooows 
of  his  art  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom ;  and, 
like  the  Sibyl,  when  the  king  refused  it,  rose  in 
hie  demands,  and  only  consented  to  remedy  the 
evil  when  he  had  obtained  another  third  for  his 


*  Bjtraaafonniiiff  the  ante  (fo&pMKtff  or  ttipftoi)  into ; 
{MvpitiSoytsh  acoordJnflr  to  the  &ble,  oocasioaed  probahlj 
by  a  fidae  etymoloKy,  though  aome  writen,  anaent  and 
modem  (aee  Sttabo,  Titi.,  p.  87ft.  Theafenea  in  Tzeti., 
Ljc^  176),  hare  aappoaed  it  to  hare  been  grounded  on  the 
mode  of  liring  in  cafes,  which  they  attribate  (on  no  eri- 
dence,  however,  care  the  fable  itselO  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  JBginM.  The  canons  reader  will  And  the  anetent 
history  of  ^Sgiaa  elaborately  diicnssed  in  K.  O.  Mnellex's 

t  Sastalh.  on  IL,  ii.,  «8i. 
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brother  Bias.*  Whatever  may  be  the  fall 
meaning  of  these  marvellous  stones,  we  see  no 
reason  for  questioning  their  historical  ground 
80  far  as  regards  the  establishment  of  ^olian 
chieftains  in  Argolis ;  and  this  event  may  have 
contributed  to  bring  the  Argive  Acheans  nearer 
in  language  and  religion  to  those  of  Thessaly. 
Tradition  throws  very  little  light  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  name  of  the  Achaeans  was  intro- 
duced into  Laconia.  We  have  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  here  where  it  first  arose, 
though  this  appears  to  be  Strabo's  meaning 
when  he  says  that  Acheus  himself  settled  there. 
Another  statement  of  the  same  author,  that 
Achaeans  came  into  Laconia  with  Pelops,  stands 
too  insulated,  and  too  little  supported  by  other 
facts,  to  deserve  much  attention.  The  event 
may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  by  the  tradition  that 
Eiurotas,  who  succeeded  his  fother  Myles,  son 
of  Lelex,  having  no  male  children,  lefl  his  king- 
dom to  Lacedsemon,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygete, 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Sparte.  These 
names  seem  to  intimate  that  a  new  tribe  from 
the  north  had  gained  the  ascendant  over  the 
Leieges,  who  inhabited  the  plain  near  the  coast, 
where  their  labours  are  said  to  have  confined 
the  river  named  from  their  king  in  an  artificial 
channel.  After  this  we  read  of  no  change  of 
dynasty,  at  least  till  the  Trojan  war,  and  we 
find  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  allying  them- 
selves by  marriage  with  those  of  Argolis,  f 
which  seems  to  confirm  our  supposition  of  an 
original  natural  ailinity  between  them.  This 
Tiew  of  the  Achaeans  will  perhaps  acquire  -a 
higher  degree  of  probability  when  we  compare 
the  accounts  we  have  received  of  the  origin  of 
the  fourth  great  division  of  the  Greek  nation, 
the  lonians. 

The  early  history  of  the  lonians,  though  pe- 
culiarly interesting  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
the  ancient  institutions  of  Attica,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  obscure  that  has  yet  come  under  our 
Tiew.  We  have  already  seen  the  manner  in 
which  Ion  is  connected  by  the  current  genealo- 
gy with  the  family  of  Hellen.  The  Athenians 
listened  with  complacency  to  a  different  legend, 
more  flattering  to  Uieir  national  vanity,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  was  the  son,  not  of  Xuthus, 
but  of  Apollo :  a  story  which  furnished  Euripi- 
des with  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  inge- 
nious plays.  The  poet  represents  Ion,  not  only 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  name,  but  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  of  Erechtheus.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  recognises  in  Xuthus  a  foreign 
chief  who  had  succoured  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  Eubcea,  and  had  thus  earned  the  hand 
of  the  king's  daughter ;  and  he  ventures  to  con- 
tradict the  common  tradition  so  far  as  to  call 
Achaeoa  and  Dome  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 
All  these  variations,  devised  to  gratify  the 
Athenians,  tend  to  confirm  the  substance  of  the 
common  story  by  showing  that  it  kept  its  ground 
in  spite  of  the  interest  which  Athenian  patriot- 
ism might  have  in  distorting  or  suppressing  it. 
And  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  if,  in  its 
form,  it  deviates  from  the  truth,  it  is  rather  so 
as  to  disguise  than  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  neglected  when  we  are  inqui- 
ring who  the  Athenians  were,  and  in  what  re- 

•  Compan  Barod.,  ix.,  84.    P*«.,  ii^  16-18.    Apollod., 
ii., »4.  t  Pans., m.,  1, i.    ApoUod., u., %%L 


lation  they  stood  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Greek  nation ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that, 
without  the  belp  of  an  historical  interpretation, 
the  story  can  give  us  none  of  the  information 
we  desire. 

According  to  the  most  generally  received 
opinion,  the  lonians  were  a  Hellenic  tribe,  who 
took  forcible  possession  of  Attica^and  a  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  conmiunicated  their  name 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants.  It  is  a  distinct 
question,  whether  the  conquerors  brought  this 
name  with  them,  or  only  assumed  it  in  their 
new  territories.  This  last  supposition  is  alone 
consistent  with  the  legends  of  Ion,  which  all 
treat  Xuthus  as  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the 
lonians,  and  never  speak  of  Ion  himself  as  hav- 
ing migrated  into  Attica  from  the  north.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  easily  imagined  that  the  birth 
of  Ion  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  Xuthus  was 
the  real  name  of  an  Ionian  chief  who  led  his 
people  from  Thessaly  to  Attica.  But  in  this 
case  we  should  have  expected,  according  to  the 
usual  form  of  the  mythical  genealogies,  to  hear 
of  an  elder  Ion,  or,  at  least,  to  find  some  trace 
of  the  Ionian  Jiame  in  the  north.  But  none 
such  appears  in -the  quarter  where  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  it.  Theopompus,  indeed, 
derived  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  .from  an 
lonius,  a  native  of  Isaa,  who  once  ruled  over  its 
eastern  coast  ;*  other  writers  from  an  Italian 
laon.f  But  these  traditions,  if  they  are  not 
rather  mere  conjectures,  cannot  be  connected 
with  our  lonians,  because,  if  their  name  had 
been  so  early  celebrated,  it  would  assuredly 
have  occurred  in  the  legends  of  Thessaly. 
Hence,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  they  were  a 
Hellenic  race  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
— that  is,  that  they  sprang  from  the  Thessalian 
Hellas — ^we  must  still  abandon  all  hope  of  tra- 
cing the  origin  of  their  name  to  that  region,  and 
must  either  adopt  the  common  explanation  of 
it,  or  suppose  that  it  was  derived  from  some 
other  more  probable,  but  totally  unknown  cause, 
and  the  obscure  legend  of  Xuthus  will  be  the 
only  link  that  connects  the  lonians  by  any  di- 
rect evidence  with  the  people  of  Hellen. 

It  may  seem,  however,  that  in  this  oase  no 
such  evidence  is  wanted,  and  that  the  fact  is 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  proofs  of  a  different 
kind,  yet  of  irresistible  force.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were 
originally  Pelasgians :  we  know  that  they  were 
afterward  a  part  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  yet  the 
same  historian  expressly  asserts  that  the  Attic 
lonians  had  never  changed  their  seats :  and  it 
may  appear  that  the  oidy  way  of  reconciling 
these  facts  is  to  suppose  that  a  body  of  Hellenic 
settlers  had  established  themselves  among  the 
old  Pelasgian  population,  and  had  given  it  a 
new  name  and  a  new  nature.  Herodotus  him- 
self undoubtedly  lends  some  colour  to  this  sup- 
position. The  change  of  name,  indeed,  would 
not,  according  to  his  view,  be  an  argument  of 
any  weight ;  for  he  asserts  that  such  changes 
had  repeatedly  taken  place  in  earlier  times, 
while  the  Pelasgian  character  of  the  people 
continued  unaltered.    But  be  speaks  of  a  trans- 

*  Stnbo,  rii.,  p.  317.  Tzetz.,  Lye.,  030.  Strabo  (p. 
3S7)  abo  mentions  a  river  Ion,  a  trimitary  of  the  Peneus, 
and  a  town  named  Alaloomena  on  it«  banks  ,*  and  there 
•eeme  to  have  been  a  riTer  of  the  same  name  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Ionia.  Dionyt.  Per.,  410,  eonnlea  it  with  the 
Melae  tad  the  Cnthii.  t  Entlath.,  Dion.  Per.,  OH 
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ionnalion  by  which  the  Attic  Pelasgians  be- 
came Hellenes;  and  he  infers,  from  his  own 
observations  on  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Pelasgian  race  which  he  found  elsewhere,  that 
this  event  must  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
complete  change  in  the  language  of  Attica. 
These  are  effects  which  imply  some  powerful 
cause :  Herodotus,  indeed,  does  not  describe 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  wrought,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  he  referred  them  to  the  epoch 
which  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Ion ; 
lor  to  Ion,  in  conoimon  with  all  other  authors,  he 
attributes  not  only  the  introduction  of  a  new 
national  name,  but  also  the  institution  of  the 
four  tribes  into  which  the  people  of  Attica  was 
anciently  divided,  and  which  were  retained  in 
several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  Of  these  tribes 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter ;  we  here 
allude  to  them  only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
present  question ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  that  one  of  them  was,  as  its 
name  imports,  a  tribe  of  warriors,  and  that,  to 
a  very  late  period,  we  find  in  Attica  a  powerful 
body  of  nobles,  possessing  the  best  piut  of  the 
land,  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
dependant  class,  and  exercising  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  state.  With  this  we  must  com- 
bine tlie  fact,  that  Ion  is  described  by  Herodo- 
tus, as  well  as  by  other  writers,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Attic  armies  :*  a  title  which  easily  sug- 
gests the  notion  that  the  warrior  tribe>  and  the 
noble  class  just  mentioned,  were  no  other  than 
the  Hellenic  conquerors,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  overpowered  the  native  Pelasgians.  The 
Attic  legends  may  even  seem  to  render  it  prob- 
able liiat  this  revolution  went  a  step  farther, 
and  that,  although  the  break  was  studiously 
concealed,  the  strangers  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  Idngs.  We  are  told  that  Poseidon,  the 
great  national  god  of  the  lonians,  destroyed 
Erechtheus  and  his  house  ;t  and  Euripides, 
who  mentions  this  tradition,!  considers  Ion  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 

These  arguments  would,  perhaps,  be  per- 
fectly convihcing,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  not  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
name  of  the  lonians  is  of  much  higher  antiqui- 
ty than  the  common  legend  ascril^s  to  it,  and 
that  it  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Attica 
before  the  Hellenes  made  their  appearance  in 
Thessaly.  We  have  already  quoted  a  passage 
in  which  Herodotus  contrasts  the  Dorians  as  a 
Hellenic  race,  with  the  lonians  as  Pelasgians. 
It  is  true  that  he  adopted  the  general  opinion, 
that  these  Pelasgians  had  been  newly  named 
after  Ion ;  but  there  would  have  been  no  mean- 
ing in  his  words  if  he  had  believed  that  the 
lonians  were  really  a  Hellenic  tribe,  which  had 
given  its  name  to  the  conquered  people.  Their 
identity  with  the  Pelasgians  was  the  result  of 
his  own  researches;  the  origin  of  the  name 
was  an  unimportant  fact,  as  to  which  he  was 
content  to  foUow  ihe  received  tradition.  His 
meaning  appears  still  more  clearly  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Cynurians, 
a  people  who  inhabited  a  little  tract  situate  be- 
tween Argolis  and  Laconia.    He  remarks  that, 
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of  the  seven  nations  which  in  his  time  inhabit- 
ed Peloponnesus,  two  were  aboriginal,  and 
were  then  seated  in  the  same  land  where  they 
had  dwelt  of  old ;  these  were  the  Arcadians 
and  the  Cynurians.  The  Acheans,  too,  he  ob- 
serves, had  not  quitted  Peloponnesus,  though 
they  no  longer  occupied  the  same  part  of  it ; 
but  the  Cynurians,  who  were  an  aboriginal 
people,  appeared  to  be  the  only  lonians,  though, 
having  become  subject  to  the  Argives,  they  had 
assumed  the  Dorian  character.*  Here,  again, 
it  is  clear  that  the  epithet  Ionian  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  Pelasgian,  or  ante-Hellenic.  The 
authority  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  seems  to  di- 
rect us  to  Peloponnesus  as  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  name.  And  this  is  also  implied  in 
the  form  which  the  authors,  followed  by  Pauaa- 
nias,  gave  to  the  story  of  Ion,  for  it  was  told  in 
two  ways.  Ion  was  said  by  some  to  have  re- 
mained in  Attica,  and  to  have  given  his  name 
to  the  country,  from  which  a  colony  afterward 
migrated  to  illgialus ;  while  others,  as  we  have 
seen,  carried  Xuthus  himself  into  Peloponne- 
sus, and  supposed  that  Ion,  after  having  estab- 
lished his  name  and  his  power  there,  led  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  thus  ex- 
tended his  influence  over  Attica.  The  latter 
tradition  must  have  been  that  which  Herodotus 
adopted,  for  he  also  speaks  of  Xuthus  as  having 
come  to  Peloponnesus,  t  This  was  indeed  ex- 
plained by  the  above-mentioned  story,  that  Xu- 
thus had  been  expelled  from  Attica  by  the  sons 
of  Erechtheus ;  but,  unless  we  admit  this  gross- 
ly improbable  tale,  the  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  the  Peloponnesian  lonians  were,  at  least, 
of  equal  antiquity  with  those  of  Attica.  And 
to  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  legends  of 
the  southern  Ionia;  for  here,  the  only  king 
named  before  the  arrival  of  Ion  is  a  Selinus, 
who  takes  his  name  from  one  of  the  rivers  of 
the  country,  which  flowed  near  Helic6,  the 
chief  town  of  the  lonians,  so  called,  it  was  said, 
from  the  daughter  of  Selinus,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Ion.t  But,  besides  this  settlement  of 
the  lonians  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsu- 
la, it  is  clear  that  they  once  oocu|ned  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  legends  both 
of  Sicyon  and  Corinth  spoke  of  a  very  ancient 

Sinnexion  between  this  region  and  Attica, 
arathon,  it  was  said,  the  son  of  Epopeus,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Corinth,  who  reigned  there  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  ^ohds,  had  first  fled  to 
the  seacoast  of  Attica,  and  afterward,  return- 
ing to  his  paternal  dominions,  divided  his  king- 
dom between  his  two  sons,  Sicyon  and  Corin- 
thus  ;^  and  hence  the  final  fall  of  the  ^olian 
dynasty  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  lonians.  II  Still  more  dis- 
tinct traces  of  an  Ionian  population  appear  at 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  The  people  of  Troezen 
are  distinguished  in  the  historical  times  as  the 
kinsmen  and  firm  friends  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  city,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  Attic  hero ;  Sphettus  and  Ana- 
phlysttts,  the  sons  of  Trcezen,  founded  two  of 
the  Attic  towns ;  the  strife  between  Athen6 
and  Poseidon,  for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
was  equally  celebrated  in  the  Attic  and  the 
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Trttzenian  legends,  and  was  oommemorated  on 
the  ancient  coins  of  Tnezen  by  the  trident  and 
the  head  of  the  goddess.*  At  Epidaurust  the 
last  king  before  the  Donan  conquest,  which 
will  be  hereafter  related,  was  said  to  be  a  de- 
,  seendant  of  Ion,  and,  when  driven  from  his  own 
dominions,  takes  refuge  with  his  people  in  At- 
tica, t  The  well-attested  antiquity  of  the  Cy- 
nurians  seems  to  warrant  the  assumption  that 
the  name  of  the  lonians  had,  in  yery  eaily  times, 
prevailed  still  more  widely  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  it  was  signified  by 
the  ancient  epithet  of  Argos,  the  Zeutan,  which 
appears  to  have  preceded  that  derived  firom  the 
Achcans.t  Their  growing  power  may,  per- 
haps, have  confined  the  lonians  within  narrow- 
er limits,  and  have  parted  states  which  were 
once  contiguous.  The  early  predominance  of 
the  Ionian  name  in  this  quarter  might  then  be 
connected  with  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  the 
books  of  Moses  as  a  general  description  of 
Greece. 

But  still  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  this 
Tiew  of  the  lonians  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
known  state  of  society  in  Attica,  and  with  the 
Tarious  indications  which  it  seems  to  disclose 
of  a  foreign  conquest,  and  of  two  distinct  races. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  any  for- 
eign settlers  established  themselves  and  be- 
came powerful  in  Attica-— for  this  cannot  and 
need  not  be  denied-— but  whether  the  genuine 
lonians  were  a  difibrent  tribe  from  the  aborigi- 
nal Pelasgians ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  doubt- 
ed whether  this  can  be  more  safely  inferred 
from  the  institutions  attributed  to  Ion,  than 
ftooi  his  traditional  relation  to  Xuthus.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have 
been  fonned  in  the  natural  internal  progress  of 
society,  and  have  been  originally  independent 
of  all  extraneous  causes,  though  some  such 
may  have  contributed  to  ripen  and  strengthen 
them.  Until  it  is  proved  that  the  Indian,  Egyp- 
tian, Median  castes,^  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions, both  in  the  anoient  and  modern  worid, 
an  arose  firom  invasions  and  conquests,  which 
established  the  asoendant  of  more  powerful 
strangers  over  the  children  of  the  soil,  -the 
tribes  of  Ion  must  be  regarded  as  an  equivocal 
sign;  and  we  oaanot  oonclude  that  the  war- 
riors alone  were  of  Hellenic,  the  rest  of  Pelas- 
ffian  origin.  Without  laying  any  stress  on  the 
wrm  of  the  legend,  which  represented  all  the 
tribes  as  named  after  as  many  sons  of  Ion,  and 
tiius  placed  them  all  on  a  level  with  respect  to 
their  descent,  we  may  observe  that  some  of 
the  ancients  included  a  tribe  of  priests  among 
the  four,  and  that  this  opinion  w  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  Attic  traditions,  which  are  mark- 
ed by  traces,  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  of  an  an- 
cient priestly  caste.  This  may  originally  have 
had  the  supreme  power  in  its  hands ;  but  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  class  of  nobles  or  warriors, 
who,  however,  were  undoubtedly  not  a  distinct 
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race.  Their  mutual  relation  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  tradition  that,  at  the  death  of 
Pandion,  his  twin  sons,  Erecbtheus  and  Butos, 
divided  their  inheritance,  and  that  Erecbtheus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  Butes  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Athene  and  Poseidon.*  If  these  traces 
do  not  mislead  us«  we  should  be  inclined  to  dis- 
tinguish two  periods  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Attica,  one  of  which  might  be  called  the  priest- 
ly, the  other  the  heroic,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  priesthood  was  predominant,  while  in  the 
latter,  the  nobles  or  warriors  graduaUy  rose  to 
power.  The  latter  period  may  also  be  termed 
the  Ionian,  and  contrasted  with  the  former  as 
the  Pelasgian ;  not,  however,  because  the  loni- 
ans were  foreign  to  the  Pelasgians,  but  because, 
during  this  period,  migrations  appear  to  have 
taken  place  from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica, 
which  tended  at  once  to  fix  the  Ionian  name 
in  the  latter  country,  where  a  variety  of  appel- 
lations had  before  been  in  use,  and  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  warrior  class  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  adventurers  of  the  same  blood. 
There  is  even  a  sense  in  which  the  second  of 
these  periods  might  not  improperly  be  called 
the  Hellenic,  not  only  inasmuch  as  it  was  one 
of  gradual  approximation  to  the  purely  martial 
and  heroic  character  of  the  genuine  Hellenic 
states,  but  also  as  strangers,  apparently  of  Hel- 
lenic origin,  now  gained  a  looting  in  Attica. 
For  60  much,  at  least,  the  story  of  Xuthus 
seems  sufiicient  to  prove.  The  foundation,  or 
occupation,  of  the  Marathonian  Tetrapolis,  at- 
tributed to  Xuthus,  is  evidently  connected  with 
that  war  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  aided  the 
Athenians  against  the  Eubceans,  and  renders  it 
probable  that  he  migrated  from  the  island  into 
Attica:  this,  however,  would  throw  no  light 
upon  his  origin.  Eubcea  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  of  old  by  a  variety  of  races,  as  its 
geographical  position  would  lead  us  to  expect : 
it  was  among  the  most  ancient  seats  of  the  Le- 
leges :  its  mines  very  early  attracted  PhcBui- 
cian  colonists ;  and  it  was  in  Euboea  that  the 
Coretes  were  said  first  to  have  put  on  brazen 
amour.f  Homer  describes  its  inhabitants  by 
the  collective  name  of  the  Abantes ;  as  to  which, 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancients  were  them- 
selves in  doubt  whether  it  was  connected  with 
the  Phocian  town  of  Abe,  or  with  Abas,  the 
Argive  hero.  A  tract  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  was  called  Hestieotis,  and  Strabo 
believed  that  this  name  was  transferred  from 
Euboea  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  by  a  colony 
which  had  been  forced  to  emigrate  by  the  Per- 
rhebians :  we  should  otherwise  have  presumed 
that  the  Thessalian  region  had  been  the  moth- 
er country.  There  was  also  an  Attic  township 
named  Histisa,  which  led  some  writers  to 
think  that  the  Euboean  Histiaeans  were  of  Attic 
origin.  In  the  same  quarter  of  Eubcea  was  a 
town,  and  perhaps  a  district,  wbicli  bore  the 
remarkable  name  of  Hellopia,  the  same  which 
Hesiod  gives  to  the  country  about  Dodona.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  whole  of  Eubcea  was  once 
called  Hellopia ;  and  it  is  added  that  it  receiv- 
ed this  name  from  Hellops,  a  son  of  Ion,t  which 
might  seem  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the 
lonians  were  a  Hellenic  race,  if  it  were  not 
more  probable  that  this  legend  was  occasioned 
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hftlkB  nnmerooa  Ionian  colonies  whioh  passed 
<yrer  firom  Attica  to  the  island.  But  though 
this  confusion  of  uncertain  accounts  about  the 
early  population  of  £ubcea  predudes  all  conjec- 
ture 88  to  the  origin  of  Xuthus,  drawn  from  the 
«ide  on  which  he  appears  to  have  entered  Atti- 
ca, still  the  tradition  which  connected  him  with 
the  house  of  JSolus  is  strengthened  by  the  pe- 
<mliar  rites  which  distinguished  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  which  seem  to 
mark  a  HeUenic  descent.*  The  union  of  Xu- 
thus  and  Creusa  undoubtedly  implies  that  this 
settlement  exerted  considerable  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  Attica,  and  it  was  a  necessary 
consequence  that  Xuthus  and  Ion  should  be 
brought  into  near  relation  to  one  another ;  but, 
in  any  other  sense,  we  see  no  evidence  of  a 
Hellenic  conquest  either  in  Attica  or  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Ionia.  Of  the  supposed  break  in  the 
suooession  of  the  native  kings,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  again.  The  force  of  any  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  language  of  Attica 
must  depend  on  the  conception  we  ibrm  of  the 
original  relation  between  the  Pelasgian  and 
Hellenic  race.  The  difference  between  the  di- 
alect from  which  those  of  Attica  and  the  Asi- 
atic Ionia  issued,  and  the  ^olian  or  Boric,  does 
not  fall  much  short  of  that  which  was  to  have 
been  expected,  according  to  the  view  here  ta- 
ken of  the  lonians ;  and  for  several  generations, 
it  may  have  been  continually  lessened  by  a 
growing  intercourse  between  Attica  and  the 
ne^hbouring  Hellenic  states. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TBS  HSKOES  AND  TRXIK  AOB 

Thx  period  included  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Hellenes  in  Tbessaly  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks  from  Troy,  is  commonly 
Idiown  by  the  name  of  the  heraie  age  or  ages. 
The  real  limits  of  this  period  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  date  of  tne  siege  of  Troy  is  only 
the  result  of  a  doubtful  calculation ;  and,  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will  see 
that  it  must  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
the  precise  beginning  of  the  period ;  but  still,  so 
lar  as  its  traditions  admit  of  anything  like  a 
chronological  connexion,  its  duration  may  be 
estimated  at  six  generations,  or  about  two  hun- 
dred years.  We  have  already  described  the 
general  character  of  this  period  as  one  in  which 
a  warlike  race  spread  from  the  north  over  the 
south  of  Greece,  and  founded  new  dynasties  in 
a  number  of  little  states ;  while,  partly  through 
the  impulse  given  to  the  earlier  settlers  by  this 
immigration,  and  partly  in  the  natural  progress 
of  society,  a  similar  state  of  things  arose  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  were  not  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  invaders;  so  that 
•everywhere  a  class  of  nobles  entirely  given  to 
martial  pursuits,  and  the  principal  owners  of 
the  land — ^whose  station  and  character  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  better  illustrated  than  when  compa- 
red to  that  of  the  chivalrous  barons  of  the  mid- 
dle ages — became  prominent  above  the  mass 
•of  the  people,  whioh  they  held  in  various  de- 
grees of  subjection.  The  history  of  the  heroic 
•9g(S  is  the  histoiy  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 
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belonging  to  tliis  class,  who,  in  the  language  of 
poetiy,  are  called  keroeg.  The  term  l^ro  is  of 
doubtful  origin,  though  it  was  clearly  a  title  of 
honour ;  but,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  it  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  chiefs,  but  also  to  their  fol- 
lowers, the  freemen  of  lower  rank,  without, 
however,  being  contrasted  with  any  other,  so 
as  to  determine  its  precise  meaning.  In  later 
times  its  use  was  narrowed,  and  in  some  de- 
gree altered:*  it  was  restricted  to  persons, 
whether  of  the  heroic  or  of  after  ages,  who  were 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  a  superhuman, 
though  not  a  divine  nature,  and  who  were  hon- 
oured with  sacred  rites,  and  were  imagined  to 
have  the  power  of  dispensing  good  or  evil  to 
their  worshippers ;  and  it  was  gradually  com- 
bined with  the  notion  of  prodigious  strength 
and  gigantic  stature.  Here,  however,  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  heroes  as  men.  The  his- 
tory of  their  age  is  filled  with  their  wars,  expe- 
ditions, and  adventures ;  and  this  is  the  great 
mine  from  which  the  materials  of  the  Greek 
poetry  were  almost  entirely  drawn.  But  the 
richer  a  period  is  in  poetical  materials,  the  more 
difficult  it  usually  is  to  extract  from  it  any  that 
are  fit  for  the  use  of  the  historian ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  present  instance.  Though 
what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  minute  part  of  the  legends  which  sprang 
from  this  inexhaustible  source,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  perplex  the  inquirer  by  their  multiplici- 
ty and  their  variations,  as  well  as  by  their  mar- 
vellous nature.  The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient 
compilers  to  reduce  them  to  an  orderly  system, 
have  only  served,  in  most  cases,  to  disguise 
their  original  form,  and  thus  to  inoreaee  the  dif- 
ficulty of  detecting  their  real  foundation.  It 
would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  repeat  or 
abridge  these  legends,  without  subjecting  them 
to  a  critical  examination,  for  which  we  cannot 
afibrd  room :  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
touching  on  some  which  appear  most  worthy  of 
noticf ,  either  from  their  celebrity,  or  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  general  character  of  the 
period,  or  their  connexion,  real  or  supposed, 
with  subsequent  historical  events. 

We  must  pass  very  hastily  over  the  exploits 
of  Bellerophon  and  Perseus,  and  we  mention 
them  only  for  the  sake  of  one  remark.  The 
scene  of  their  principal  adventures  is  laid  out 
oif  Greece,  in  the  East.  The  former,  whose 
father,  Glaucus,  is  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  having 
chanced  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a 
kinsman,  flies  to  Argos,  where  he  excites  the 
jealousy  of  PrcBtus,  and  is  sent  by  him  to  Lyoia, 
the  country  where  Prcetus  himself  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  in  his  exile.  It  is  in  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Asia  that  the  Corinthian 
hero  proves  his  valour  by  vanquishing  ferocious 
tribes  and  terrible  monsters.  Perseus,  too,  has 
been  sent  over  the  sea  by  his  grandfather  Acris- 
ius,  and  his  achievements  follow  the  saipe  di- 
rection, but  take  a  wider  range :  he  is  carried 
along  the  coasts  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  where  He- 
rodotus heard  of  him  from  the  priests,  and  into 
the  unknown  lands  of  the  South.    There  can 

*  In  Homer,  it  it  used  as  the  Gennan  Rechen  in  the  Ni- 
belungenlied.  So,  too,  in  Heeiod  (Op.  et  I).,  1S&-171),  all 
the  warriori  before  Thebee  and  Tiur  eeem  to  be  included 
under  the  name.  Afterward  it  was  limited  to  the  moat  em- 
inent peraona  of  the  heroic  age ;  not,  however,  to  diatin- 
gniah  them  from  their  own  oontempomiea,  bat  to  eontraat 
them  with  the  men  of  a  later  and  inferior  geperation. 
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be  no  doubt  that  these  fables  owed  many  of  their 
leading  features  to  the  Argive  colonies  which 
were  planted  at  a  later  period  in  Rhodes,  and 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia.  But  still  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  connexion  implied  by 
them  between  Argolis  and  the  nearest  parts  of 
Asia  may  not  be  wholly  without  foundation. 
We  proceed,  however,  to  a  much  more  celebra- 
ted name,  on  which  we  must  dwell  a  little  long- 
er— that  of  Hercules.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
long  dispute  whether  Hercules  was  a  real  or  a 
purely  fictitious  personage ;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  the  question,  according  to  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood,  may  admit  of  two  con- 
trary answers,  both  equally  true.  When  we 
survey  the  whole  mass  of  the  actions  ascribed 
to  him,  we  find  that  they  fall  under  two  classes. 
The  one  carries  us  back  into  the  infancy  of  so- 
ciety, when  it  is  engaged  in  its  first  struggles 
with  nature  for  existence  and  security :  we  see 
him  cleaving  rocks,  turning  the  course  of  rivers, 
opening  or  stopping  the  subterraneous  outlets 
of  lakes,  clearing  the  earth  of  noxious  animals, 
and,  in  a  word,  by  his  single  arm  effecting  works 
which  properly  belong  to  the  united  latwurs  of 
a  young  community.  The  other  class  exhibits 
a  state  of  things  comparatively  settled  and  ma- 
ture, when  the  first  victory  has  been  gained, 
and  the  contest  is  now  between  one  tribe  and 
another,  for  possession  or  dominion ;  we  see 
him  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  ef  the  innocent  against  the  oppress- 
or, punishing  wrong,  and  robbery,  and  sacrilege, 
sabduing  tyrants,  exterminating  his  enemies, 
and  bestowing  kingdoms  on  his  friends.  It 
would  be  futile  to  inquire  who  the  person  was 
to  whom  deeds  of  the  former  kind  were  attrib- 
uted ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  question  whether 
the  first  conception  of  such  a  bein^f  was  formed 
in  the  mind  of  the  Greeks  by  their  own  unas- 
sisted imagination,  or  was  suggested  to  them 
by  a  different  people ;  id  other  words,  whether 
Hercules,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  a  creature  of 
the  Greek,  or  of  any  foreign  m3rthology. 

It  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  single  glance  at  the 
fabulous  adventures  oalled  the  Uibours  of  Hercu- 
les, to  be  convinced  that  a  part  of  them,  at  least, 
belongs  to  the  Pbceniciai'd  and  their  wandering 
god,  in  whose  honour  they  built  temples  in  all 
tiieir  principal  settlemen's  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  To  I  .im  must  be  attributed 
all  the  journeys  of  Hercu  es  round  the  shores  of 
Western  Europe,  which  lid  not  become  known 
to  the  Greeks  for  many  c-  ;nturies  after  they  had 
been  explored  by  the  J'hflenician  navigators. 
The  number  to  which  th(  se  labours  are  confined 
l^  the  legend  is  eviden*  y  an  astronomical  pe- 
riod, and  thus  itself  poii*  <a  to  the  course  of  the 
sun  which  the  Phoeniciai  god  represented.  The 
event  which  closes  the  c  ireer  of  the  Greek  hero, 
who  rises  to  immortality  from  the  flames  of  the 
pile  on  which  he  lays  t  imself,  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  same  Fistern  mythology,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  safel '  considered  as  borrow- 
ed from  it*  All  these  *  ales  may,  indeed,  be  re 
garded  as  additions  mat  e  at  a  late  period  to  the 
Grreek  legend,  after  it )  ad  sprung  up  independ- 
ently at  home.  But  it  is  at  least  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  I  irth  of  Hercules  is  as- 
signed to  the  city  of  (Cadmus;  and  the  great 

*  Sm  Boeuigw,  Kmut'ilitheiogie,  p.  37.    MneUar.  in 
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works  ascribed  to  him,  so  tar  as  they  were  real- 
ly accomplished  by  human  labour,  may  seem  to- 
correspond  better  with  the  art  and  industry  of 
the  Phcenicians  than  with  the  skill  and  power 
of  a  less  civilized  race.  But  in  whatever  way 
the  origin  of  the  name  and  idea  of  Hercules  may 
be  explained,  at  least  in  that  which  we  have 
distinguished  as  the  second  class  of  legends  re- 
lating to  him,  he  appears,  without  any  ambigui- 
ty, as  a  Greek  hero ;  and  here  it  may  reasona- 
bly  be  asked,  whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  ad- 
ventures they  describe  really  happened  to  a 
single  person,  who  either  properly  bore  the- 
name  of  Hercules,  or  received  it  as  a  title  of 
honour. 

We  must  briefly  mention  the  manner  in 
which  these  adventures  are  linked  together  in^ 
the  common  story.    Amphitryon,  the  reputed 
father  of  Hercules,  was  the  son  of  Alceus,  who- 
is  named  first  among  the  children  bom  to  Per- 
seus at  Mycene.    The  hero's  mother,  Alcme- 
na,  was  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  another  son 
of  Perseus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign,  the  Taphians,  a  piratical  people 
who  inhabited  the  islands  called  Echinades,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  landed  in  Argolis, 
and  carried  off  the  king*s  herds.    While  £leo- 
tiyon  was  preparing  to  avenge  himself  by  inva- 
ding their  land,  after  he  had  committed  his  king- 
dom and  his  daughter  to  the  charge  of  Amphit- 
ryon, a  chance  like  that  which  caused  the  deifth 
of  Acrisius  stained  the  hands  of  the  nephew 
with  his  uncle's  blood.    Sthenelus,  a  third  soi^ 
of  Perseus,  laid  hold  of  this  pretext  to  force 
Amphitryon  and  Alcmena  to  quit  the  country^ 
and  they  took  refuge  in  Thebes :  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Hercules,  though  an  Argive  by  de- 
scent, and,  by  his  mortal  parentage,  legitimate 
heir  to  the  Uirone  of  Mycene,  was,  as  to  his 
birthplace,  a  Theban.     Hence  Bceotia  is  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  exploits :  bred  up  among- 
the  herdsmen  of  Citheron,  like  Cyrus  and  Rom- 
ulus, he  delivers  Thespie  from  the  lion  which- 
made  havoc  among  its  cattle.    He  then  frees 
Thebes  from  the  yoke  of  its  more  powerful' 
neighbour,  Orchomenus;    and  here  we  find 
something  which  has  more  the  look  of  a  histor- 
ical tradition,  though  it  is  no  less  poetical  iir 
its  form.    The  King  of  Orchomenus  had  beenr 
killed  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  at  Onches- 
tus,  by  a  Theban.    His  successor,  Erginus,  im- 
poses a  tribute  on  Thebes ;  but  Hercules  muti- 
lates his  heralds  when  they  come  to  exact  it, 
and  then  marching  against  Orchomenus,  slay» 
Erginus,  and  forces  Uie  Minyans  to  pay  twice 
the  tribute  which  they  had  hitherto  received. ♦• 
According  to  a  Theban  legend,  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  stopped  the  subterraneous  out- 
let of  the  Cephisus,  and  thus  formed  the  lake 
which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of 
Orchomenus. t    In  the  mean  while  Sthenelus- 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Eurystheus,  the 
destined  enemy  of  Hercules  and  bis  race,  at 
whose  command  the  hero  undertakes  his  la- 
bours.   This  voluntary  subjection  of  the  right- 
ful prince  to  the  weak  and  timid  usurper  is  rep- 
resented as  an  expiation,  ordained  by  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  for  a  fit  of  phrensy,  in  which  Her- 
cules had   destroyed  his  wife   and  children. 
This,  as  a  poetical  or  religious  fiction,  is  very 
happily  conceived ;  but  when  we  are  seeking^ 
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for  an  historical  thread  to  connect  the  Boeotian 
legends  of  Hercules  with  those  of  Peloponne- 
sus, it  must  be  set  entirely  aside  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  only  the  oldest  form  of  the  story,  but  no  oth- 
er has  hitherto  been  found  or  devised  to  fill  its 
place  with  a  greater  appearance  of  probability. 
The  supposed  right  of  Hercules  to  the  throne 
of  Mycenas  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ground  on 
which  the  Dorians,  some  generations  later, 
claimed  the  dominion  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet, 
in  any  other  than  a  poetical  view,  his  enmity  to 
Eurystheus  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
ploits ascribed  to  him  in  the  peninsula.  It  is 
also  remarkable,  that  while  the  adventures 
which  he  undertakes  at  the  bidding  of  his  rival 
are  prodigious  and  supernatural,  belonging  to 
the  first  of  the  two  classes  above  distinguished, 
he  is  described  as  during  the  same  period  en- 
gaged in  expeditions  which  ate  only  accidental- 
ly connected  with  these  marvellous  labours,  and 
which,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  be  taken  for 
traditional  facts.  In  these  he  appears  in  the 
light  of  an  independent  prince  and  a  powerful 
conqueror.  He  leads  an  army  against  Augeas, 
king  of  Elis,  and  having  slain  him,  bestows  his 
kingdom  on  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  condemn- 
ed his  father^s  injustice.  So  he  invades  Pylus 
to  avenge  an  insult  which  he  had  received  from 
Neleus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  with  all  his  chil- 
dren, except  Nestor,  who  was  absent,  or  had 
escaped  to  Gerenia.  Again  he  carries  his  con- 
qpiering  arms  into  Laconia,  where  he  extermi- 
nates the  family  of  the  King  Hippocoon,  and 
places  l^ndareus  on  the  throne.  Here,  if  any- 
where in  the  legend  of  Hercules,  we  might  seem 
to  be  reading  an  account  of  real  events.  Yet 
who  can  believe  that,  while  he  was  overthrow- 
ing these  hostile  dynasties  and  giving  away 
aoeptres,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  excluded 
from  his  own  kingdom! 

It  was  the  fate  of  Hercules  to  be  incessantly 
fnced  into  dangerous  and  arduous  enterprises ; 
and  hence  every  part  of  Greece  is  in  its  turn 
the  scene  of  his  achievements.  Thus  we  have 
already  seen  him,  in  Thessaly,  the  ally  of  the 
Dorians,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual 
union  between  the  people  and  his  own  descend- 
ants, as  if  he  had  either  abandoned  all  hope  of 
recovering  the  crown  of  Mycenae,  or  had  fore- 
aeen  that  his  posterity  would  require  the  aid  of 
the  Dorians  for  that  purpose.  In  ^tolia,  too, 
he  appears  as  a  friend  and  a  protector  of  the 
royal  house,  and  fights  its  battles  against  the 
Tbesprotians  of  Epirus.*  These  perpetual  wan- 
derings, these  successive  alliances  with  so 
many  different  races,  excite  no  surprise,  so 
long  as  we  view  them  in  a  poetical  light,  as  is- 
suing out  of  one  source,  the  implacable  hate 
with  which  Juno  persecutes  the  son  of  Jove. 
They  may  also  be  understood  as  real  events,  if 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  connected  only  by 
being  referred  to  one  fabulous  name.  But  when 
the  poetical  motive  is  rejected,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  frame  any  rational  scheme  according  to 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  incidents  in  the 
life  of  one  man,  unless  we  imagine  Hercules, 
in  the  purest  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  sallying 
forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  without  any  definite 
object,  or  any  impulse  but  that  of  disinterest- 
ed  benevolence.    It  will  be  safer,  after  reject- 
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ing  those  features  in  the  legend  which  manf- 
festly  belong  to  Eastern  religions,  to  distinguish 
the  Theban  Hercules  from  the  Dorian  and  the 
Peloponnesian  hero.  In  the  story  of  each,  some 
historical  fragments  have  most  probably  been 
preserved,  and  perhaps  least  disfigured  in  the 
Theban  and  Dorian  legends.  In  those  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus it  is  difficult  to  s^  to  what  extent  their 
original  form  may  not  have  been  distorted  from 
political  motives.  If  we  might  place  any  reli- 
ance On  them,  we  should  be  inclined  to  conjec- 
ture that  they  contain  traces  of  the  struggles 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  attained  to 
that  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  peninsula^ 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Homer,  and  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  when  we  coma 
to  speak  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  name  of  Hercules  immediately  suggests 
that  of  Theseus,  according  to  the  mythical 
chronology  his  younger  contemporary,  and  only 
second  to  him  in  renown.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  Theseus  was  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  proverb,  another  Hercules ;  for  not 
only  is  there  a  strong  resemblance  between 
them  in  many  particular  features,  but  it  also 
seems  clear  that  Theseus  was  to  Attica  what 
Hercules  was  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  that 
bis  career  likewise  represents  the  events  of  a 
period  which  cannot  have  been  exactly  meas- 
ured by  any  human  life,  and  probably  includes 
many  centuries.  His  legend  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing to  us  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  po- 
etical outline  of  the  early  history  of  Attica.  The 
list  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  At- 
tic kings,  his  predecessors,  is  a  compilation  in 
which  some  of  the  names  appear  to  have  been 
invented  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  chronology  ; 
others  clearly  belong  to  purely  mythical  person- 
ages ;  not  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  histor- 
ical. Their  reigns  are  no  less  barren  of  events 
than  their  existence  is  questionable.  Two  oc- 
currences only  are  related  in  their  annals  which 
may  seem  to  bear  marks  of  a  really  political 
character.  One  is  the  war  with  Eubcea,  in 
which  Xuthus  aided  the  Athenians ;  the  other 
a  contest  much  more  celebrated,  between  the 
Attic  king  Erechtheus  and  the  Thracian  £u- 
molpus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  Eleusis^ 
where  he  founded  a  priesthood,  which  in  later 
times  was  administered  by  an  Athenian  house^ 
which  claimed  him  as  its  ancestor.  In  this  war 
Erechtheus  is  said  to  have  perished,  either 
through  the  wrath  of  Poseidon,  or  by  the  hand 
of  a  mortal  enemy ;  and  after  his  death,  accord- 
ing to  one  form  of  the  legend.  Ion,  intrusted  by 
the  Athenians  with  the  command,  terminated 
the  war  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Eleusinians 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  but  re- 
served to  themselves  the  celebration  of  their 
rites.*  Neither  Xuthus  nor  Ion,  however,  is 
enumerated  among  the  kings  of  Attica.  Erech- 
theus was  succeeded  by  a  second  Cecrops,  who 
migrated  to  Eubcea,  and  left  his  hereditary 
throne  to  his  son,  a  second  Pandion.  But 
henceforward  the  Athenian  annals  are  full  of 
oivil  wars  and  revolutions.  Pandion  is  expell- 
ed from  his  dominions  by  the  Metionids — a  ri- 
val branch  of  the  royal  family — and  takes  refuge 
in  Megara,  where  he  marries  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  succeeds  to  the  throne. f    At  Megara 
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he  became  the  father  of  fonr  sons ;  but  the  le- 
gitimacy of  iEgeus,  the  eldest,  was  disputed ; 
and  when,  after  the  death  of  Pandion,  he  enter- 
ed Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  recovered  his 
Eatrimony  from  the  usurpers,  and  shared  it  with 
is  brothers,  he  was  still  the  object  of  their 
Jealousy.  As  he  was  long  childless,  they  began 
to  cast  a  wishful  eye  towards  his  inheritance. 
But  a  mysterious  oracle  brought  him  to  Troe- 
zen,  where  fate  had  decreed  that  the  fnture  hero 
of  Athens  should  be  bom.  ^thra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  sage  King  Pittheus,  son  of  Pelops, 
was  his  mother;  but  the  Trcezenian  legend 
called  Poseidon,  not  .£geus,  his  father.  Mge- 
us,  however,  returned  to  Athens  with  the  hope 
that,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  legitimate  heir.  At  parting,  he 
showed  iEthra  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  under 
which  he  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  san- 
dals :  when  her  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  able 
to  lift  the  stone,  he  was  to  repair  to  Athens  with 
the  tokens  it  concealed,  and  to  claim  iEgeus  as 
his  father.  From  this  deposite,  iEthra  gave 
her  son  the  name  of  Theseus. 

The  life  of  Theseus  is  composed  of  three 
main  acts,  his  journey  from  Troezen  to  Athens, 
his  victory  over  the  Minotaur,  and  the  political 
revolution  which  he  effected  in  Attica.  The 
former  two  achievements,  notwithstanding  their 
fabulous  aspect,  have  probably  an  historical 
ground,  no  less  than  the  third,  as  to  which  it 
can  only  be  doubted  how  far  it  was  the  work 
of  one  individual.  Instead  of  crossing  the 
Saronic  Gulf  when  he  at  length  set  out  to 
claim  the  throne  of  Athens,  the  young  hero  re- 
solved to  signalize  his  journey  by  clearing  the 
wUd  road  that  eJcirted  the  sea,  which  was 
haunted  by  monsters  and  savage  men,  who 
abused  their  gigantic  strength  in  wrong  and 
robbery,  and  had  almost  broken  off  all  inter- 
course between  Troezen  and  Attica.  In  the 
territory  of  Epidaurus  he  won  the  brazen  mace 
with  which  Periphetes  had  been  wont  to  sur- 
prise the  unwaiy  passenger.  In  the  Isthmus 
lie  made  Sinis  undergo  the  same  fate  with  his 
Tictims,  whom  he  had  rent  to  pieces  between 
two  pines;  and  he  celebrated  this  victory  by 
renewing  the  Isthmian  games,  which  had  been 
founded  m  honour  of  the  sea-god  Palaemon,  and 
were  sacred  to  Poseidon.  Before  he  left  the 
Isthmus,  he  did  not  disdain  to  exert  his  strength 
in  destroying  the  wild  sow  of  Crommyon.  In 
the  territory  of  Megara  he  was  again  stopped 
at  a  narrow  pass  hewn  in  a  cliff,  from  which 
Sciron  delighted  to  thrust  wayfaring  men  into 
the  waves.  Theseus  purified  the  accursed 
rock  by  hurling  the  tyrant  down  its  side,  and 
cleared  the  Scironian  road  of  dangers  and  ob- 
stacles. So,  still  struggling  and  conquering — 
for  even  in  Eleusis  and  in  Attica  he  met  with 
fresh  antagonists — ^he  forced  his  way  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cephisus,  where  he  was  first  wel- 
comed and  purified  from  all  this  bloodshed  by 
the  hospitable  Phytalids.  Recognised  by  ^geus, 
he  crushed  a  conspiracy  of  his  kinsmen,  who 
viewed  him  as  an  intruder ;  and  then  sailed  to 
Crete,  to  deliver  Attica  from  the  yoke  of  Af  inos, 
who,  eveiy  ninth  year,  exacted  a  tribute  of 
Athenian  youths  and  virgins,  and  doomed  them 
to  perish  in  the  jaws  of  the  Minotaur.  This 
-was  the  more  tragic  story :  according  to  anoth- 
er tradition,  they  were  only  4etaiiied  in  Crete 


as  captives  consecrated  to  the  god,  who,  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  had  compelled  the  Athe- 
nians to  propitiate  him  with  this  sacrifice.*- 
With  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
he  vanquished  the  monster  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
retraced  its  mazes ;  but  on  his  homeward  voy- 
age he  abandoned  his  fair  guide  on  the  shore 
at  Naxus,  where,  as  poets  sang,  she  was  con- 
soled by  Dionysus  for  the  loss  of  her  mortal 
lover.  At  Delos,  too,  he  left  memorials  of  his 
presence  in  sacred  and  festive  rites,  which 
were  preserved  with  religious  reverence  in  af- 
ter ages.  His  arrival  at  Athens  proved  fatal  to 
i£geus,  who  was  deceived  by  the  black  sail  of 
the  victim-ship,  which  Theseus  had  forgotten 
to  exchange  for  the  concerted  token  of  victory, 
and  in  despair  threw  himself  down  from  the 
Cecropian  rock :  his  memory  was  honoured  by 
the  Athenians  with  yearly  sacrifices,  of  which 
the  house  of  the  Phjrtalids  were  appointed  he- 
reditary ministers.  Many  cheerful  festivals  long 
commemorated  the  return  of  Theseus,  and  the 
plenty  which  was  restored  to  Attica  when  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  was  finally  appeased  by  his 
enterprise.  He  himself  was  believed  to  have 
opened  the  vintage  procession  of  the  Oscho- 
phoria,  with  two  youths,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  disguise  among  the  virgins,  and  to  have 
instituted  the  harvest  feast  of  the  Pyanepsia, 
when  the  Eiresion^  (an  olive  branch  laden  with 
the  fruits  of  the  year,  cakes,  and  figs,  and  flasks 
of  honey,  oil,  and  wine)  was  carried  about  in 
honour  of  the  sun  and  the  seasons. 

Of  the  political  institutions  ascribed  to  The- 
seus we  shall  find  a  fitter  occasion  of  speaking 
hereafter,  and  we  must  pass  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  adventures  which  adorn  his  legend ; 
though  some  of  them,  as  the  war  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Ama- 
zons, may  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  historical 
import.    We  can  only  spare  room  for  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  broader  features  of  the  legend 
which  we  have  here  noticed.    That  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  journey  from  Trcezen 
seems  to  be  grounded  on  the  fact  that  the 
coasts  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  were  early  occupied 
by  kindred  tribes  of  the  Ionian  race.    Hence 
Poseidon,  the  great  Ionian  deity,  is  the  father 
of  Theseus,  as  the  national  hero :  the  name  of 
iEgeus  was  probably  no  more  than  an  epithet 
of  the  same  god.    The  journey  of  Theseus, 
however,  must  signify  something  more  than  a 
mere  national  relation ;  for  its  prominent  fea- 
ture is  a  successful  struggle  with  some  kind  of 
obstacles.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  best  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  a  period  was  remem- 
bered when  the  union  of  the  Ionian  tribes  of 
Attica  and  the  opjiosite  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
was  cemented  by  the  establishment  of  period- 
ical meetings,  sacred  to  the  national  god,  not 
without  opposition  and  interruption.    The  le- 
gend seems  likewise  to  indicate  that,  during 
the  same  period,  perhaps  as  an  efi*ect  of  the 
troubles  which  were  thus  composed,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  ruling  dynasty  at  Athens. 
This  appears  to  be  implied  by  the  tradition  that 
i£geus  and  Theseus  were  strangers  to  the  line 
of  Erechtheus.     Both  came  from  Megara  to 
take  possession  of  Attica ;   and  the  accounts 
that  Pandion  fled  from  Athens  to  reign  in  Me- 
gara,  and  that  Theseus,  when  he  had  mounted 
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the  throae,  added  Megara  to  his  dominions, 
may  be  eonsidered  as  expressing  the  same  fact 
in  an  inTerted  order.  But  there  seems  to  he 
BO  sufficient  ground  for  referring  any  of  these 
traditions  to  a  migration  by  which  the  lonians 
iirst  became  masters  of  Attica. 

The  legend  of  the  Cretan  expedition,  most 
probably,  also  preserves  some  genuine  histori- 
cal recollections.  Bnt  the  only  fact  which  ap- 
pears to  be  plainly  indicated  by  it  is  a  tem- 
porary connexion  between  Crete  and  Attica. 
Whether  this  intercourse  was  grounded  solely 
on  religion,  or  was  the  result  of  a  partial  do- 
minion exercised  by  Crete  over  Athens,  it 
would  be  useless  to  inquire ;  and  still  less  can 
we  pretend  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  tribute,  or  that  of  the  Cretan  worship 
to  which  it  related.  That  part  of  the  legend 
which  belongs  to  Naxos  and  Delos  was  proba- 
bly introduced  after  these  islands  were  occu- 
pied by  the  lonians.  But  the  part  assigned  in 
these  traditions  to  Minos,  leads  us  to  inquire  a 
little  farther  into  the  character  and  actions  of 
this  celebrated  pereonage,  who  is  represented 
by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  as  having  rais- 
ed Crete  to  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and 
power  than  it  ever  reached  at  apy  subsequent 
period.  Minos  appears  in  the  twofold  chai^c- 
ter  of  a  victorious  prince,  who  exercises  a  salu- 
tary dominion  over  the  sea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  of  a  wise  and  just  lawgiver, 
who  exhibits  to  Greece  the  first  model  of  a  well- 
ordered  state.  In  his  former  capacity  he  unites 
the  various  tribes  of  Greece  under  his  sceptre, 
raises  a  great  navy,  scours  the  i£gean,  and 
subdues  the  piratical  Carians  and  Leieges, 
makes  himself  master  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
plants  various  colonies,  undertakes  a  success- 
ful expedition  against  Megara  and  Attica,  and 
imposes  tribute,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  van- 
^foisbed  enemies :  he  is  even  said  to  have  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Sieily,  where,  indeed,  he  is 
eut  off  by  treachery,  and  his  fleet  destroyed ;  yet 
bis  people  remain  there,  and  found  a  settlement 
which  preserves  his  name.  The  leading  strokes 
m  this  outline  axe  confirmed  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Aris- 
totle, and  by  a  crowd  of  independent  traditions ; 
«or  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think 
that  it  greatly  exaggerates  the  truth.  Crete, 
observes  Aristotle,*  seems  formed  by  nature, 
and  fitted  by  its  geogrnphioal  position,  for  the 
command  of  Greece ;  and,  indeed,  the  insignifi- 
caooe  to  which  it  was  reduced  during  the  his- 
torical period,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the 
transient  lustre  which  fiUls  upon  it  in  the  myth- 
ical ages* 

The  dominion  of  the  Cyclades  was  an  almost 
indispensable  condition  of  the  naval  power  at- 
tributed to  Minoe,  and  the  tradition  that  they 
were  subject  to  his  rule  is  coi^^rmed  by  nu- 
merous traces.  Two  of  their  towns',  as  w^ell  as 
the  Isle  of  Paros,  are  said  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  Minoa.  But  Cretan  colonieswere  un- 
doubtedly spread  much  farther  over  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Chios 
and  Rhodes, t  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  and  even  in 
Lemnos  and  Thrace  -,  and,  according  to  a  le- 
gend adopted  by  Virgil,  the  Teucrians  of  Troas 
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were  of  Cretan  origin.  Tliese  settlements, 
though  they  are  commonly  referred  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  Minos,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than  one 
generation.  The  more  interesting  and  difficult 
question  which  they  raise  is,  to  what  race  Mi- 
nos and  his  people  belong!  It  is  interesting, 
because,  according  to  a  common  opinion,  this 
people  possessed  institutions  which  subsequent- 
ly became  the  model  of  those  of  Sparta ;  but 
there  are  few  questions  which  perplex  the  in- 
quirer more  by  the  confiict  of  reasons  and  au- 
thorities. We  must  briefly  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  what  seem  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  the  inquiry. 

By  Homer,  Minos  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  of  the  daughter  of  Phcsnix,*  whom 
all  succeeding  authors  name  Europa ;  and  he  is 
thus  carried  back  into  the  remotest  period  of 
Cretan  antiquity  known  to  the  poet,  apparently 
as  a  native  hero,  illustrious  enough  for  a  divine 
parentage,  and  too  ancient  to  allow  his  descent 
to  be  traced  to  any  other  source.  But  in  a 
genealogy  recorded  by  later  writers,  he  is  like- 
wise the  adopted  aoxt  of  Asterius,  a  descend- 
ant of  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen,  and  is  thus  con- 
nected with  a  colony  said  to  have  been  led  into 
Crete  by  Teutamus,  or  Tectamus,  son  of  Do- 
rus, who  is  related  either  to  have  crossed  over 
from  Thessaly,  or  to  have  embarked  at  Malea 
after  having  led  his  followers  by  land  into  La- 
conia.t  It  is  his  son  Asterius  who  marries 
Europa,  and  leaves  his  kingdom  to  her  son  Mi- 
nos. This  somewhat  marvellous  migration, 
though  not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  veiy 
weighty  author,  seems  to  be  indirectly  recog- 
nised by  the  testimony  of  Homer  himself,  who, 
in  the  Odyssey,  describes  the  mixed  population 
of  Crete  as  composed  of  Achaoans,  Eteocretes 
(genuine  Cretans),  and  Cydonians;  to  whom 
are  added  Dorians,  with  an  epithet  denoting  a 
triple  division  of  some  kind,  and  Pelasgians, 
who  are  also  distinguished  by  an  epithet  which 
seems  to  show  that  they  are  known  to  the  poet 
as  an  independent  race. 

But  this  evidence,  whatever  may  be  its  foroe, 
would  be  of  secondary  moment  if  it  were  ^r- 
tain  that  Minos  had  left  monuments  of  his  reign, 
which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  Dorian  prince 
or  people.  And  this  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has 
been  maintained  by  a  modern  author,^  who  has 
placed  it  in  the  most  attractive  light  with  which 
learning  and  ingenuity  could  recommend  it. 
His  elaborate  argument  mainly  turns  on  the  reli- 
gious institutions  which  are  commonly  referred 
to  the  age  of  Minos.  According  to  this  view,  the 
Cretan  settlers  who,  during  that  period,  spread 
over  the  islands  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
iEgean,  introduced  there  the  worship  of  their 
nationaJ  god — ^the  Dorian  Apollo — with  his  char- 
acteristic symbols,  rites,  and  oracular  shrines  : 
they  founded  the  numerous  temples  on  the  coast 
of  Troas,  where  he  reigned,  undoubtedly  long 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  over  Chryse  and 
Cilia,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Tenedos.^  Still  more  celebrated  in  after  times 
were  his  oradea  at  Didyma,  or  Branchide,  near 
Miletus ;  at  Claros,  near  Colophon  ;  and  at  Par 
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tara,  near  the  month  of  the  Xanthus,  in  Lycta, 
which  appear  to  have  been  all  connected  with 
Cretan  settlements.    A  very  early  intercourse 
between  Crete  and  the  Delphic  oracle  is  inti- 
mated by  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns,  in  which 
Apollo  himself  is  introduced  conducting  a  band 
of  Cretans,  who  came  from  Cnossus,  the  city 
of  Minos,  to  Crissa,  and  to  his  sanctuary  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  where  he  constitutes  them 
bis  ministers.    And  the  substance  of  this  legend 
seems  to  be  confirmed  both  by  the  name  of 
Crissa,  and  by  other  similar  traditions ;  as  that 
the  Cretan  Chrysothemis  was  the  first  who  won 
the  meed  of  poetry  at  Delphi,  by  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  that  his  father  Carmanor 
had  purified  Apollo  and  Artemis  after  they  had 
Blain  the  Python.*    Even  the  Athenian  tribute, 
'  and  the  Cretan  expedition  of  Theseus,  present 
some  features  which  appear  to  indicate  an  af- 
finity with  the  religion  of  Delphi.    The  number 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  virgins  is  the  same 
as  that  with  which  the  wrath  of  Apollo  and  Ar- 
temis was  anciently  propitiated  at  Sioyon  ;t 
and,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  descendants  of 
the  Athenian  captives,  who  were  not  sacrificed, 
but  only  detained  in  Crete  "to  the  end  of  their 
lives  in  sacred  servitude,  were  afterward  sent 
to  Delphi  with  a  company  of  other  hieroduUs, 
whom  the  Cretans,  in  fulfilment  of  an  ancient 
vow,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  t    The- 
seus, too,  is  said  to  have  led  a  supphant  proces- 
Bion  to  the  temple  of  the  same  god  at  Athens, 
before  he  embarked  on  his  voyage  to  Crete; 
and,  according  to  the  Athenian  tradition,  it  was 
to  discharge  a  vow  which  he  made  on  his  re- 
'  turn,  that  the  sacred  vessel  called  the  Theoris 
sailed  eveiy  year  fVom  Athens  with  offerings 
for  the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delos.^ 

This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
religious  institutions  of  Crete,  for  the  opinion 
that  a  Dorian  colony  existed  there  in  the  days 
of  Minos.  Their  force  is  very  much  weakened, 
both  by  the  great  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
the  origin  of  all  such  institutions  in  Greece,  and 
by  some  indications  which  point  to  a  different 
conclusion.  There  is  scarcely  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  Cretan  settlers  in  Asia  intro- 
duced that  worship  of  Apollo  which  we  find 
established  in  later  times.  But,  even  when  this 
is  admitted,  it  still  remains  uncertain  how  far 
this  worship  was  ever  peculiar  to  the  Dorian 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  though  there  are 
traces  of  a  very  ancient  connexion  between 
Crete  and  Delphi,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  religion  of  Delphi  was  predominant  in  the 
island  in  the  age  of  Minos ;  and  the  legend  of 
Minos  himself  seems  rather  to  belong  to  a  totally 
different  circle  of  mythology.  The  fables  of  his 
birth,  and  those  of  the  mythical  persons  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded — ^Europa  and  Pasiphae, 
Ariadne  and  the  Minotaur — transport  us  into  a 
region  wholly  foreign  to  the  worship  of  the 
Delphic  god.  Minos  is  a  son  of  Jupiter,  not,  as 
a  Dorian  hero  would  probably  have  been  repre- 
sented, of  Apollo ;  nor  is  it  from  ApoUo,  as  the 
Spartan  lawgiver,  but  fh)m  Jupiter,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  derived  his  political  wisdom.    If^ 
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then,  this  argument  should  appear  to  fhil,  very 
slight  evidence  will  be  left  for  the  Dorian  colony 
of  Tectamus.  The  passage  of  the  Odyssey  is 
by  no  means  conclusive.  The  poet  knew  of 
Dorians  in  Crete  in  his  own  day ;  and  even  if 
he  was  aware  that  their  settlements  were  com- 
paratively recent,  he  might  not  scruple  to  com- 
plete his  description  by  enumerating  them  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Indeed,  if 
he  had  the  age  of  Ulysses  in  view,  and  had  ever 
heard  of  Cnossus  as  the  capital  of  a  Dorian 
state,  to  which  the  rest  of  Crete  was  subject  in 
the  reign  of  Minos,  he  would  scarcely  have 
thrown  the  different  races  so  indiscriminately 
together.  Yet  this  passage  was  probably  the 
occasion  of  the  story  about  the  colony  of  Tec- 
tamus ;  and  the  epithet  given  to  the  Dorians 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  fiction  that  Minos 
divided  the  island  into  three  districts,  and  found- 
ed a  city  in  each.* 

If,  however,  Minos  and  his  people  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  Dorians,  it  appears  to  follow 
that  the  political  institutions  of  Minos  can  have 
been  but  very  slightly  connected  with  those 
which  afterward  existed  in  the  Dorian  states 
of  Crete,  and  we  therefore  reserve  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  for  the  period  when  they  were 
most  probably  first  introduced  into  the  island. 
In  this  respect  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed 
on  the  authority  of  those  ancient  writers  who 
represent  Minos  as  having  furnished  a  model 
which  was  imitated  by  Lycurgus.  The  Cretan 
Doriansv  who  found  the  fame  of  Minos  as  a 
powerful  king,  a  wise  lawgiver,  and  a  righteous 
judge,  widely  spread  over  their  new  countiy, 
may  naturally  have  been  inclined  to  attach  so 
glorious  a  name  to  their  own  institutions.  Nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  there  was  an  historical 
ground  for  this  celebrity;  but  in  a  rude  age 
small  improvements  in  Uie  frame  of  society 
might  afford  a  sufficient  foundation  for  it.  Hence 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that,  as  Aristotle 
seems  to  intimate,t  several  usages  were  here 
and  there  retained  during  the  Dorian  period, 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  the  time  of 
Minos.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  a  system  of  government, 
such  as  was  established  in  the  Dorian  states  of 
Crete,  could  have  been  combined  with  that  naval 
dominion  which  Minos  is  said  to  have  acquired : 
the  later  colonists,  indeed,  are  expressly  related 
to  have  preferred  inland  situations  ;t  nor  is  it 
very  intelligible  how  the  people  of  Minos,  if  it 
was  a  detachment  from  a  small  tribe  which  was 
long  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  its 
neighbours  in  Greece,  could  so  early  have  un- 
dertaken foreign  conquests,  and  have  planted  so 
many  distant  colonies. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  attempt  to 
substitute  a  new  hypothesis  for  the  opinion 
which  we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  reject. 
But,  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the 
subject,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  maritime  greatness  of  Crete  belonged  prin- 
cipally to  the  Phcenicians,  with  whom  Minos 
apt)ears,  both  from  the  common  account  of  his 
origin,  and  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  le- 
gends concerning  him,  to  have  been  much- more 
nearly  eonnected  than  with  the  Dorians.  Not, 
however,  as  if  Phcenicians  had  ever  formed  & 
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considerable  part  of  tbe  popolation  of  Crete. 
\Ve  would  only  suggest  that  the  age  of  Minos 
may  not  improbably  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing  a  period  when  the  arts,  introduced  by  Phoe- 
nician settlers,  bad  raised  one  of  the  Cretan 
^bes,  under  an  able  and  enterprising  chief,  to 
a  temporary  pre-eminence  oyer  its  neighbours, 
which  enabled  it  to  establish  a  sort  of  maritime 
empire.  This  supposition  ma^,  perhaps,  afford 
the  easiest  explanation  of  the  singular  legend 
that  Minos  perished  in  Sicily,  whither  he  had 
jsailed  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus.  This  story  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  tbe  progress  of  the 
Phoenician  settlements  towards  the  west.  Ded- 
alus  flies  before  Minos,  first  to  Sicily,  and  then 
to  Sardinia.*  In  Sicily  he  leaves  wonderful 
monuments  of  his  art  among  the  rude  natives, 
and  particularly  exerts  his  skill  in  strengthen- 
ing and  adorning  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eryx,t 
which  was  most  probably  founded  by  Phoeni^ 
eians.  According  to  the  Cretan  tradition,  the 
disaster  of  Minos  was  attended  with  the  total 
downfall  of  Crete's  maritime  power;  and  the 
language  of  Herodotus  seems  to  imply  that  it 
was  only  aAer  this  event  that  the  island  was 
occupied  by  a  Hellenic  population ;  his  silence, 
at  all  events,  proves  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  migration  of  Dorians  from  Thessaly  tp 
Crete.it 

Our  plan  obliges  us  to  pass  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  wars,  expeditions,  and  achievements  of 
these  ages,  which  were  highly  celebrated  in 
heroic  sons,  not  because  we  deem  them  to  con- 
tain less  of  historical  reality  than  others  which 
we  mention,  but  becanse  they  appear  not  to 
have  been  attended  with  any  important  or  last- 
ing consequences.  We  might  otherwise  have 
been  induced  to  notice  the  quarrel  which  divided 
tbe  royal  house  of  Thebes,  and  led  to  a  series 
of  wars  between  Thebes  and  Argos,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  the  former  city, 
and  the  temporary  expulsion  of  the  Cadmeans, 
its  ancient  inhabitants.  Hercules  and  Theseus 
undertook  their  adventures  either  alone,  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  comrade ;  but  in  these  Theban 
wars  we  find  a  union  of  seven  chiefis ;  and  such 
confederacies  appear  to  have  become  frequent 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  heroic  age.  So  a  numer- 
ous band  of  hefoes  was  combined  in  the  enter- 
prise which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real 
nature,  became  renowned  as  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.^  We  proceed  to  speak  of  two 
expeditions  much  more  celebrated,  conducted, 
like  these,  by  a  league  of  independent  chieftains, 
but  directed,  not  to  any  part  of  Greece,  but 
against  distant  lands ;  we  mean  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  which 
will  conclude  our  review  of  we  mythical  period 
of  Grecian  history. 

The  Argonautic  expedition,  when  viewed  in 
the  Ught  in  which  it  has  usually  been  consider- 
ed, is  an  event  which  a  critical  historian,  if  he 
feels  himself  compelled  to  beUeve  it,  may  think 
it  his  duty  to  notice,  but  which  he  is  glad  to  pass 
rapidly  over  as  a  perplexing  and  unprofitable 
riddle.    For  even  when  the  ancient  legend  has 

*  Pkiis.,  X.,  17,  4. 
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been  pared  down  into  an  historical  form,  and  its 
marvellous  and  poetical  features  have  been  all 
effaced,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  what  may  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  be- 
comes, indeed,  dry  and  meager  enough,  but  not 
much  more  intelligible  than  before.  It  still  re- 
lates an  adventure,  incomprehensible  in  its  de- 
sign, astonishing  in  its  execution,  connected 
with  no  conceivable  cause,  and  with  no  sensible 
effect  The  narrative,  reduced  to  the  shape  in 
which  it  has  often  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
place  in  history,  runs  as  follows :  In  the  genera- 
tion before  the  Trojan  war,  Jason,  a  young 
Thessalian  prince,  had  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
bis  kinsman  Pelias,  who  reigned  at  lolcos.  The 
crafty  king  encouraged  the  adventurous  youth 
to  embark  in  a  maritime  expedition  full  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  It  was  to  be  directed  to  a 
point  far  beyond  the  most  remote  which  Greek 
navigation  had  hitherto  reached  in  the  same 
quarter ;  to  the  eastern  comer  of  the  sea,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  ferocity  of 
the  barbarians  inhabiting  its  coasts,  that  it  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  derived  from  them 
the  name  of  Axemuy  the  inhospitable,  before  it 
acquired  the  opposite  name  of  the  Euxinef  from 
tbe  civilization  which  was  at  length  introduced 
by  Greek  settlera.  Here,  in  the  land  of  the 
Colchians,  lay  the  goal,  because  this  contained 
the  prize,  from  which  tbe  voyage  has  been  fre- 
quently called  the  adventure  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Jason  having  built  a  vessel  of  uncom- 
mon size — ^in  more  precise  terms,  tbe  first  fifty- 
oared  galley  his  country  had  ever  launched — 
and  having  manned  it  with  a  band  of  heroes, 
who  assembled  from  various  parts  of  Greece  to 
share  the  glory  of  the  enterprise,  sailed  to 
Colchis,  where  he  not  only  succeeded  in  the 
principal  object  of  his  expedition,  whatever  this 
may  have  been,  but  carried  ofi*  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  the  Colchian  king  .£etes. 

Though  this  is  an  artifioial  statement,  framed 
to  reconcile  the  main  incidents  of  a  wonderful 
story  with  nature  and  probabiUty,  it  still  con- 
tains many  points  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained or  believed.  It  carries  ns  back  to  a  pe- 
riod when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy  among 
the  Greeks ;  yet  their  first  essay  at  maritime 
discovery  is  supposed  at  once  to  have  reached 
the  extreme  limit  which  was  long  after  attained 
by  the  adventurere  who  gradually  explored  the 
same  formidable  sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on 
its  coasts.  The  success  of  the  undertaking, 
however,  is  not  so  surprising  as  the  project  it- 
self, for  this  implies  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  country  to  be  explored,  which  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  account  for.  But  the  end  proposed  is 
still  more  mysterious,  and,  indeed,  can  only  be 
explained  with  the  aid  of  a  conjecture.  Such 
an  explanation  was  attempted  by  some  of  the 
later  writera  among  the  ancients,  who  perceiv- 
ed that  the  whole  story  turned  on  the  golden 
fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voyage,  and 
that  this  feature  had  not  a  sufficiently  historical 
appearance.  But  the  mountain  torrents  of  Col- 
chis were  said  to  sweep  down  particles  of  gold, 
which  the  natives  used  to  detain  by  fleeces  dip- 
ped in  the  streams.  This  report  suggested  a 
mode  of  translating  the  fable  into  historical  lan- 
guage. It  was  coi^ectured  that  the  Argonauts 
had  been  attracted  by  the  metallic  treasures  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  golden  fleece  was  a 
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poeCical  description  of  the  proceflo  which  th«y 
had  observed,  or»  perhaps,  had  practised;  an 
interpretation  certainly  more  ingenious,  or,  at 
least,  less  absurd  than  those  by  which  Diodoms 
transforms  the  fire-breathing  bulls  which  Jason 
was  said  to  have  yoked  at  the  bidding  of  iEetes, 
into  a  band  of  Taurians  who  guarded  the  fleece, 
and  the  sleepless  dragon  which  watched  over 
it  into  their  commander  Draco;  but  yet  net 
more  satisfactory,  for  it  explains  a  casual,  im- 
material circumstance,  while  it  leaves  the  es- 
sential point  in  the  legend  wholly  untouched. 
The  epithet  golden^  to  which  it  relates,  is  mere- 
ly poetical  and  ornamental,  and  signified  nothing 
more,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fleece,  than  the 
epithets  white  or  purple,  which  were  also  ap- 
plied to  it  by  early  poets.*  According  to  the 
original  and  genuine  tradition,  the  fleece  was  a 
sacnsd  relic,  and  its  importance  arose  entirely 
out  of  its  conne3Don  with  the  tragical  story  of 
Phrixus,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  hu- 
man sacrifice  which  the  gods  had  required  fVom 
the  house  of  Athamas.  His  son  Phrixus  either 
offered  himself,  or  was  selected  through  the  ar- 
tifices of  his  stepmother  Ino,  as  the  victim ;  but, 
ttt  the  critical  moment,  as  he  stood  before  the 
altar,  the  marvellous  ram  was  sent  fbr  his  de- 
liverance, and  transported  him  over  the  sea,  ao- 
eording  to  the  received  account,  to  Colchis, 
where  Phrixus,  on  his  arrival,  saorifioed  the  ram 
to  Jupiter,  as  the  god  who  had  favoured  his  es- 
cape ;t  the  fleece  was  nailed  to  an  oak  in  the 
Grove  of  Mars,  where  it  was  kept  by  iEetes  as 
a  sacred  treasure,  or  palladium. 

This  legend  was  not  a  mere  poetioal  fiotion, 
but  was  grounded  on  a  peculiar  form  of  religion 
which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Greece  fh>m 
which  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  out 
on  their  expedition,  and  which  remained  in  vig- 
our even  down  to  the  Persian  wars.  Herodo- 
tus informs  us  that,  when  Xerxes,  on  his  march 
to  Greece,  had  come  to  Alusj  a  town  of  the 
Thessalian  Achaia,  situate  near  the  Gulf  of 
Pagase,  in  a  tract  sometimes  called  the  Atha- 
mantian  Plain,  his  guides  described  to  him  the 
rites  belonging  to  the  temple  of  the  Lapkysiian 
Jupiter,  an  epithet  equivalent  to  that  under 
which  Phrixus  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  sacri- 
ficed the  ram  to  the  same  god.  The  eldest  among 
the  descendants  of  Phrixus  was  forbidden  to  en- 
ter the  council-house  at  Alus^  though  their  an- 
cestor Athamas  was  the  founder  of  Uie  city.  If 
the  head  of  the  family  was  detected  on  the  for- 
bidden ground,  he  was  led  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, covered  with  gaiiands,  like  an  ordinary 
victim,  and  sacrifice.  Many  of  the  devoted 
race  were  said  to  have  quitted  their  country  to 
avoid  this  danger,  and  to  have  fisdlen  into  the 
snare  when  they  returned  after  a  long  absence. 
The  origin  assigned  to  this  rite  vras,  that  after 
the  escape  of  Phrixus,  the  Acheans  had  been 
on  the  point  of  sacrificing  Athamas  himself  to 
appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  that  he  was 
rescued  by  the  timely  interference  of  Cytisso- 
rus,  son  of  Phrixus,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Colchian  iBa,  the  land  of  his  father's  exile ; 
hence  the  curse,  unfulfilled,  was  transmitted 
forever  to  the  posterity  of  Phrixus.  This  story, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  not  only  rests  on  un- 
questionable authority,  but  might  be  confirmed 
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by  parallel  inRtanoes  of  Greek  superstlcioii ;  and 
it  scarcely  leaves  room  to  doubt  that  it  was 
from  this  religious  belief  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  Argonautic  legend  sprang  up  that  it 
derived  its  peculiar  character,  and  that  the  ex- 
pedition, so  far  as  it  was  the  adventure  of  the 
golden  fleece,  was  equally  unconnected  vrith  pi- 
racy, commerce,  and  discovery.  It  closely  re- 
sembled some  of  the  romantic  enterprises  cele- 
brated in  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
object  of  which  was  imaginary,  and  the  direc- 
tion uncertam.  And  so  Pindar  represents  it  as 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back» 
with  the  golden  fleece,  the  soul  of  Phrixus, 
which  could  not  rest  in  the  foreign  land  to  whidi 
it  had  been  banished. 

But  the  tradition  must  also  have  had  an  his- 
torical fbundation  in  some  real  voyages  and  ad- 
ventures, without  which  it  could  scarcely  have 
arisen  at  all,  and  could  never  have  become  so 
generally  current  as  to  be  little  inferior  in  ce- 
lebrity to  the  tale  of  Troy  itself.  If,  however, 
the  fleece  had  no  existence  but  in  popular  be- 
lief, the  land  where  it  was  to  be  sought  was  a 
cireurastanoe  of  no  moment.  In  the  earlier 
form  of  the  legend,  it  might  not  have  been  na- 
med at  aU,  but  only  have  been  described  as  the 
distant,  the  unknown  land;  and  after  it  had 
been  named,  it  might  have  been  made  to  vary 
with  the  gradual  eidargement  of  geographical 
information.  But  in  this  case  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
an  insulated  adventure,  for  which  no  adequate 
motive  is  left,  but  must  be  regarded,  like  the 
expedition  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  repre- 
senting a  suooeesion  of  enterprises,  which  may 
have  ^n  the  employment  of  several  genera- 
tions. And  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  adventurers  are  most  prop- 
erly described.  They  are  Minyans— a  branch 
of  the  Greek  nation,  whose  attention  was  very 
early  drawn,  by  their  situation — not,  perhaps, 
without  some  influence  from  the  example  and 
intercourse  of  the  Phoenicians — to  maritime  pur- 
suits. The  form  which  the  legend  assumed 
was  probably  determined  by  the  course  of 
their  eariiest  naval  expeditions.  They  were 
naturally  attracted  towards  the  northeast,  first 
by  the  islands  that  lay  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  then  by  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis  and  its  two  straits.  Their  succes- 
sive colonies,  or  spots  signalized  either  by  hos- 
tilities or  peaceful  transactions  with  the  natives, 
would  become  the  landing-places  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. That  such  a  colony  existed  at  Lemnos 
seems  unquestionable,  though  it  does  not  follow 
that  Euneus,  the  son  of  Jason,  who  is  described 
in  the  Iliad  as  reigning  there  during  the  siege 
of  Troy,  was  an  historical  personage.  But  the 
voyages  of  the  Minyans  appear  to  have  been 
bounded  by  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  or,  if  they 
extended  fiurther,  to  have  been  confined  to  its 
Suropean  coast,  where  Salmydessus,  and  Cytca 
itself,  were  originally  situated ;  afterward  the 
former  name  was  transferred  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  the  latter  to  Colchis,  or  Scvthia.  He- 
rodotus mentions  JEa  (a  word  signifying  a  land 
or  countiy),  with  the  addition  of  the  Colchian, 
as  the  term  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  And 
Homer  also  appeare  to  have  heard  of  iEa,  as 
he  had  of  ^Getes,  but  to  have  placed  his  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  iGaean  Island,  the  abode  of 
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his  Bister  Circe,  in  the  west.*  At  all  events, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
of  Colchis,  which  he  never  mentions,  though 
Greece  must  have  rung  with  the  name,  if  the 
Argonauts  had  really  penetrated  so  far ;  and  he 
transports  the  moving  rocks,  between  which 
Here,  for  the  sake  of  her  favourite  Jason,  had 
carried  his  ships,  into  the  Sicilian  Sea.  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  Homer's  si- 
lence, as  well  as  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  will  be  little  shaken  by  the  supposed  mon- 
uments of  Phrixus  and  Jason,  which  Strabo  al- 
leges as  proofs  of  the  actual  presence  of  these 
heroes  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Euxine,  with 
any  one  who  reflects  how  easily  such  monu- 
ments start  up  where  a  legend  has  once  become 
current.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  numerous  chapels  in  honour  of  Jason, 
of  which,  however,  the  geographer  speaks  only 
from  report,  were  all  either  fancied  or  founded 
by  Greeks.  When  the  wonderful  tale  had  spread 
inland,  the  barbarians  who  adopted  iC  would  soon 
be  able  to  produce  vestiges  of  Jason^s  expedi- 
tion among  them,  as  at  this  day  some  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes  are  said  to  perform  a  kind  of 
heathen  worship  at  caverns  in  their  valleys 
which  they  imagine  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  Prophet  Elias,  whom 
they  hold  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  consult 
with  sacrifices,  as  an  oracular  deity,  without 
having  the  slightest  notion  of  his  character  and 
history. t  Strabo  himself  believed  that  Jason 
had  marched  into  Armenia,  and  that  this  coun- 
try derived  its  name  from  his  companion,  the 
Thessalian  Armenus ;  and  he  saw  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  opinion  that  both  Jason  and 
Medea  had  reigned  in  Media,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  after  the  heroine,  or 
her  son  Medus  :  a  specimen  of  credulity  which 
at  once  marks  the  degree  of  deference  due  to 
the  geographer's  authority  in  such  questions, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  fable  to  widen  its  geo- 
graphical range. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked  in  what  light 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  legend  are  to  be 
viewed  on  this  hypothesis,  it  must  be  answered 
that  both  are  most  probably  purely  ideal  per- 
sonages, connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
people  to  whose  poetry  they  belong.  Jason 
was,  perhaps,  no  other  than  the  Samothracian 
god  or  hero  Jasion,  whose  name  was  sometimes 
written  in  the  same  manner,  the  favourite  of 
Demeter,  as  his  namesake  was  of  Her^,  and 
the  protector  of  mariners,  as  the  Thessalian 
hero  was  the  chief  of  the  Argonauts.  Medea 
seems  to  have  been  originally  another  form  of 
Here  herself,  and  to  have  descended,  by  a  com^* 
mon  transition,  from  the  rank  of  a  goddess  into 
that  of  a  heroine,  when  an  epithet  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  distinct  name.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Corinthian  tradition  claim- 
ed her  as  belonging  properly  to  Corinth,  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  Minyan  race.  The 
tiagicsal  scenes  which  rendered  her  stay  there 
so  celebrated  were  commemorated  by  religious 
riles,  which  continued  to  be  observed  untU  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.    Aoooi^ing 

*  Tha  FoQntara  of  Arteeia,  a  wane  to  nMmonbla  in  the 
Ar^tmauttc  legend,  which  fizea  it  in  tha  aaighbourhood  of 
Cjzicac,  is,  in  tha  Odjaiay  (x.,  108),  togather  with  tha  gi- 
aata  who  dwell  near  it,  placed  on  tha  roast  of  Italy. 

t  Klaproth,  TabUtu  dm  Coacote,  p.  99. 


to  the  local  legend,  she  had  not  murdered  her 
children ;  they  had  been  killed  by  the  Corin- 
thians; and  the  pnUic  guilt  was  expiated  bj 
annual  sacrifices  offered  to  Here,  in  whose  tem- 
ple fourteen  boys,  chosen  every  twelvemonth 
from  noble  families,  were  appointed  to  spend  a 
year  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  solemn  mourning. 
But  we  cannot  here  pursue  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject any  farther.  The  historical  side  of  the  le- 
gend seems  tiv  exhibit  an  opening  intercourse 
between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  ^Egean.  If, 
however,  it  was  begun  by  the  northern  Greeks, 
it  was  pTDbably  not  long  confined  to  them,  but 
was  early  shared  by  those  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  piratical  habits 
of  the  eariy  navigators  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
tercourse was  always  of  a  friendly  nature,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  not  have  been  without  a  real 
ground  that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was 
sometimes  represented  as  the  occasion  of  the 
first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 
We  therefore  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  out 
of  the  mythical  curcle  we  have  just  been  tracing, 
into  that  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  the  light  in 
which  we  have  viewed  the  one  may  serve  to 
guide  us  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  histori- 
cal import  of  the  other.* 

We  have  already  seen  in  what*  manner  Ea- 
lystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus,  had  usurped 
the  inheritance  which  belonged  of  ri^t  to  Her- 
cules, as  the  legitimate  representative  of  Per- 
seus. Sthenelus  had  reserved  Mycene  and 
Tiryns/br  himself;  but  he  had  bestowed  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Midea  on  Atreus  and 
Thyestes,  the  sons  of  Pelops,  and  uncles  of 
Eurystheus.  On  the  death  of  Hercules,  Eurys- 
theus  pursued  his  orphan  children  from  one 
place  of  refhge  to  another,  until  they  fbund  an 
asylum  in  Attica.  Theseus  refused  to  surren- 
der them,  and  Eurystheus  then  invaded  Attica 
in  person ;  but  his  army  was  routed,  and  he 
himself  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Her- 
cules, in  his  flight  through  the  Isthmus.  Atreus 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  nephew,  whose 
children  had  been  all  cut  off  in  this  disastrous 
expedition ;  and  thus,  when  his  sceptre  de- 
scended to  his  son  Agamemnon,  it  conveyed 
the  sovereignty  of  an  ample  realm.  While  the 
house  of  Pelops  was  here  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  Hercules,  it  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 

*  In  tha  aoooant  hen  ^van  of  tha  Argonantio  expedition, 
wa  hava  adopted  tha  view  of  tha  subject  which  was  fine 
unfolded,  with  a  nrufusion  of  learning  and  ingenioas  combt- 
nations,  by  Maeller,  in  his  Orchomenos.  and  which  still  ap> 
peaira  to  ua,  in  ita  leading  outlines,  the  only  tenable  hy* 
potfaeBta.  No  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted  either 
enlains,  or  is  reconcilable  with,  all  parts  of  the  legend. 
Weichert  (who  seems  not  to  haTe  seen  Mueller's  work, 
though  his  own  was  published  a  year  later),  in  his  book 
lUner  AaoUomuM  van  JUadiu),  anaaavouri  to  give  a  mora 
spacious  form  to  tha  common  story,  but  with  little  success. 
He  makes  the  fleece  to  signify  the  treasures  of  Phrixas, 
who  flies  with  them  (from  some  unknown  moliTe),  and,  of 
all  places  in  tha  world,  to  Colchia,  whan,  aooording  to  th» 
barbaroaa  usasa  of  the  coUQtiy,  ha  is  mnrdarad  by  JKatea. 
Intelligence  of  this  outrage  reaches  Greece  by  means  of  the 
commerce  which,  notwithstanding  the  ferocrty  of  the  Col- 
chiana,  is  kept  up  batwaaa  them  and  tha  .Solida  ;  and  tha 
haroea  embark,  not  in  a  single  ship,  bnt  in  a  fleet,  to  aTonga 
tha  murder,  and  to  recover  tha  treasure.  Plass  (i.,  315. 
416)  attempts  to  combine  Mueller's  hypothesis  with  one  oi 
Ua  own,  about  a  settlement  of  the  Phonieiaaa  at  Orchom* 
enua.  Thay  ara  driven  out  of  tha  country  by  tha  Miar 
yans,  and  leave  behind  ^em  a  tradition  of  the  riches  which 
they  have  carried  awav  (as  Plass,  following  the  steps  of 
Boettiger,  supposes)  to  the  northeast ;  and  the  Minyans  now 
undertake  a  series  of  voyages,  in  the  hope  of  finding  and 
plundering  them.    But  why  not  rather  nuJta  for  Phoenicia  t 
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triumphant  yalour  in  another  quarter.  He  had 
bestowed  Laconia  on  Tyndareus,  the  father  of 
Helen ;  and  when  Agamemnon's  brother,  Mene- 
laus,  had  been  preferred  to  all  the  other  suiters 
of  this  beautiful  princess,  Tyndareus  resigned 
his  dominions  to  his  son-in-law.  In  the  mean 
while  a  flourishing  state  had  risen  up  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Hellespont.  Its  capital, 
Troy,  had  been  taken  by  Hercules,  with  the 
assistance  of  Telamon,  son  of  ^acus,  but  had 
been  restored  to  Priam,  the  son  of  its  conquer- 
ed king,  Laomedon,  who  reigned  there  in  peace 
and  prosperity  over  a  number  of  little  tribes, 
until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  Laconia  by  the 
fame  of  Helen's  beauty,  abused  the  hospitality 
of  Menelaus  by  carrying  off  hys  queen  in  his 
absence.  All  the  chiefs  of  Greece  combined 
their  forces,  under  the  command  of  Agamem- 
non, to  avenge  this  outrage,  sailed  with  a  great 
armament  to  Troy,  and,  after  a  siege  of  ten 
years,  took  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  (B.C. 
1 184). 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  story  which  the 
poems  of  Homer  have  made  familiar  to  most 
readers  long  before  they  are  tempted  to  inquire 
into  its  historical  basis ;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
difficult  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  without  some 
prepossessions  unfavourable  to  an  impartial 
judgment.  Here,  however,  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  stating  our  view  of  the  subject 
by  the  certainty  that  it  will  appear  to  some 
paradoxical,  while  others  iviU  think  that  it 
savours  of  excessive  credulity.  The  reality 
of  the  siege  of  Troy  has  sometimes  been  ques- 
tioned, we  conceive,  without  sufficient  ground, 
and  against  some  strong  evidence.  According 
to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  very' cogent  ar- 
guments ought  to  be  required  to  induce  us  to 
reject,  as  a  mere  fiction,  a  tradition  so  ancient, 
80  universally  received,  so  definite,  and  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  mass  of  the  national 
recollections,  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  must  still  have  had  some  ade- 
quate occasion  and  motive ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  this  could  have  been,  unless 
it  arose  out  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia ;  and 
in  this  case  its  universal  reception  in  Greece 
itself  is  not  easily  explained.  The  leaders  of 
the  earliest  among  these  colonies,  which  were 
planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ;  but  if  this  had 
suggested  the  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia, 
their  scene  would  probably  have  been  fixed  in 
the  very  region  occupied  by  his  descendants, 
not  in  an  adjacent  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  course  taken  by  this  first  (.£olian)  migra- 
tion falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradition 
of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Greeks  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  We  therefore  conceive  it  necessary 
to  admit  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  gen- 
eral fact ;  but  beyond  this  we  scarcely  venture 
to  proceed  a  single  step.  Its  cause  and  its  is- 
sue, the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  are  all  involved 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
penetrate.  We  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the 
poetical  story  of  Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its 
inherent  improbability,  and  partly  because  we 
are  convinced  that  Helen  is  a  merely  mytho- 
logical person.  The  common  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  has,  indeed,  been  defended, 
9n  the  ground  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 


with  the  manners  of  the  age — as  if  a  popula 
tale,  whether  true  or  false,  could  be  at  variance 
with  them.  The  feature  in  the  narrative  which 
strikes  us  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
setting  the  character  of  the  persons  out  of  the 
question,  is  the  intercourse  implied  in  it  be- 
tween Troy  and  Sparta.  As  to  the  heroine,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong  suspicion 
of  her  fabulous  nature,  to  observe  that  she  is 
classed  by  Herodotus  with  lo,  and  Europa,  and 
Medea,  all  of  them  persons  who,  on  distinct 
grounds,  must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain 
of  mythology.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  particulars  of  her  legend ;  by  her  birth  ;* 
by  her  relation  to  the  divine  Twins,  whose  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  religion  in  Peloponnesus,  and  especial- 
ly in  Laconia ;  and  by  the  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere. t  But  a  still 
stronger  reason  for  doubting  the  reality  of  the 
motive  assigned  by  Homer  for  the  Trojan  war 
is,  that  tho  same  incident  recurs  in  another 
circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in  the  abduction  of 
Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an  exploit  also  at- 
tributed to  Theseus.  This  adventure  of  the 
Attic  hero  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Ho- 
mer ;  for  he  introduces  .£thra,  the  mother  of 
Theseus,  whom  the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have 
carried  off  from  Attica  when  they  invaded  it  to 
recover  their  sister,  in  Helen's  company  at 
Troy.  Theseus,  when  he  came  to  bear  her 
away,  is  said  to  have  found  her  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  image  her  daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia,  was  believed  to  have  brought 
home  from  Scythia ;  a  feature  in  the  legend 
which  perhaps  marks  the  branch  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian worship  to  which  she  belonged.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Helen  was  carried 
off  by  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  Messenian  pair 
of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  Twins  : 
variations  which  seem  to  show  that  her  abduc- 
tion was  a  theme  for  poetry  originally  independ- 
ent of  the  Trojan  war,  but  which  might  easily 
and  naturally  be  associated  with  that  event. 

If^  however,  we  reject  the  traditional  occa- 
sion of  the  Trojan  war,  we  are  driven  to  con- 
jecture in  order  to  explain  the  real  connexion 
of  the  events ;  yet  not  so  as  to  be  wholly  with- 
out traces  to  direct  us.  We  have  already  ol>> 
served  that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was 
sometimes  represented  as  connected  with  the 
first  conflict  between  Greece  and  Troy.  This 
was  according  to  the  legend  which  numbered 
Hercules  among  the  Argonauts,  and  supposed 
him,  on  the  voyage,  to  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Trojan  king,  Laomedon,  who  afterward 
defrauded  him  of  his  recompense.  The  main 
fact,  however,  that  Troy  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Hercules,  is  recognised  by  Homer ;  and  thus 
we  see  it  already  provoking  the  enmity  or 


*  Homer  deicribeR  her  m  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  hat 
does  not  mention  her  mother  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndareua. 
The  fable,  that  ahe  waa  the  daorhter  of  Nemeaia  (Paoa., 
1.,  33, 7).  aoonda  to  ua,  who  are  only  familiar  with  the  later 
idea  of  Nemeaia,  aa  an  allegorical  fiction ;  but  it  may  be 
quite  as  ancient  as  the  other,  perhapa  originally  the  aune 
as  Hesiod's  (Schol.  Find.,  N.,  x.,  ISO),  that  ahe  waa  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanua  and  Tethys. 

t  Ilerud.,  Ti.,  61.  At  Rhodes  she  waa  worahipped  nnder 
the  epithet  SevSplnst  and  a  legend  was  deriaed  to  acoooat 
for  it  (Pans.,  iii.,  10,  10).  Compare  also  the  aoeounta  of 
the  temple  whicli  ahe  dedicatea  to  Dithyia  (Pava.,  fi.,  SI, 
6).  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Tnraaa  (Paua.,  ii.,  39, 7), 
with  Plttt.,  Thea.,  e.  SO,  81. 
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tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks,  in  the 
generation  before  the  celebrated  war;  and  it 
may  easily  be  conceived,  that  if  its  power  and 
opulence  revived  after  this  blow,  it  might  again 
excite  the  same  feelings.  The  expedition  of 
Hercules  may  indeed  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  not  an  earlier  and  simpler  form  of  the 
same  tradition  which  grew  at  length  into  the 
argument  of  the  Iliad ;  for  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  wars,  not  only  in 
the  events,  but  in  the  principal  actors.  As  the 
prominent  figures  in  the  second  siege  are  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal 
house  of  Mycenae  and  that  of  the  iEacids,  so 
in  the  first  the  Argive  Hercules  is  accompanied 
by  the  ^Eacid  Telamon  ;*  and  even  the  quarrel 
and  reconciliation  of  the  allied  chiefs  are  fea- 
tures common  to  both  traditions.  Nor,  per- 
haps, should  it  be  overlooked  that,  according  to 
a  legend  which  was  early  celebrated  in  the  epic 
poetry  of  Greece,t  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  twice 
from  Aulis  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  first 
voyage  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus, 
where  the  army  landed,  and  gained  a  victory 
over  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia;  but  on  leaving 
the  Mysian  coast,  the  fleet  was-  dispersed  by  a 
storm,  and  compelled  to  reassemble  at  Aulis. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  treating  this 
either  as  a  fictitious  episode,  or  as  a  fact  really 
belonging  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Trojan  war.  It 
may  have  been  originally  a  distinct  legend, 
grounded,  like  that  of  Hercules,  on  a  series  of 
attacks  made  by  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  whether  merely  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlements. 

As  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall 
of  Ilion,  while  the  leading  facts  are  so  uncer- 
tain, it  must  clearly  be  hopeless  to  form  any 
distinct  conception  of  its  details.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  no  more  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  enumeration  of  the 
Greek  forces  in  the  Iliad  than  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  which  have  a  more  poetical 
aspect,  especially  as  it  appears  to  be  a  compila- 
tion adapted  to  a  later  state  of  things.  That 
the  numbers  of  the  armament  are,  as  Thucydi- 
des  observed,  exaggerated  by  the  poet,  may 
easily  be  believed ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  very. 
well  dispense  with  the  historian's  supposition, 
that  a  detachment  was  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  "My 
father,"  says  the  son  of  Hercules  in  the  Iliad, 
"came  hither  with  no  more  than  six  ships,  and 
few  men :  yet  he  laid  Ihon  waste,  and  made 
her  streets  desolate."  A  surprising  contrast 
indeed  to  the  efforts  and  the  success  of  Aga- 
memnon, who,  with  his  1200  ships  and  100,000 
men,  headed  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  chiv- 
alry, lay  ten  years  before  the  town,  oflen  ready 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  despair,  and  at  last 
was  indebted  for  victory  to  an  unexpected  fa- 
vourable turn  of  affairs.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that,  after  the  first  calamity,  the  city  was 
more  strongly  fortified,  and  rose  rapidly  in  power 
during  the  reign  of  Priam ;  but  this  supposition 


*  W«leker,  however  (in  an  tamy  on  the  Ajaz  of  Sophc^ 
in  the  Rh.  Mns.),  thinks  that  the  gwnealogy  by  which 
Telamon  was  connected  with  the  line  ofJEacu*  was  inTont- 
•d  after  Homer.  It  was  rejected  by  Pherecydes  (ApoUod., 
iii.,  12,  8,  8),  who  represented  Telamon  as  the  ftiend  <mly, 
not  the  brother,  of  Pelens. 

t  From  which  it  passed  into  the  Cypria  of  Stasinns,  who 
is  probably  not  later  than  the  eighth  osntnry  B.C. 
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can  scarcely  reconcile  the  imasinatio 
transition  from  the  six  ships  of  Hercul 
vast  host  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  otl 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  \ 
may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  ex 
the  spirit  of  adventure  may  have  dra 
riors  together  from  most  parts  of  Greec 
whom  the  southern  and  northern  Acha 
der  Pelopid  and  iEacid  princes,  took  i 
and  that  it  may  thus  have  deserved  the 
ter,  which  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  it, 
tional  enterprise.  The  presence  of  sei 
tinguished  chiefs,  each  attended  by  a  sn 
would  be  sufficient  both  to  explain  Ihe 
of  the  achievement  and  to  account  for  tl 
If  it  were  not  trespassing  too  far  on  thi 
poetry,  one  might  imagine  that  the  ph 
Greeks  was  the  same  which  we  find  fr 
adopted  in  later  times,  by  invaders  wIk 
was  comparatively  weak:  that  they 
themselves  in  a  post,  from  which  t) 
tinned  to  annoy  and  distress  the  en 
stratagem  or  treachery  gave  them  po 
of  the  town. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tl 
dition  accomplished  its  immediate  o 
seems  to  be  also  clear  that  a  Trojan  si 
vived  for  a  time  the  fall  of  Ilion ;  for  an  i 
of  great  authority  on  this  subject,  both 
age  and  his  country,  Xanthus,  the  Ly 
lated  that  such  a  state  was  finally  desti 
the  invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thraci 
which  crossed  over  from  Europe  to  A 
the  Trojan  war.*  And  this  is  indirec 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  wl 
duces  Poseidon  predicting  that  the  pos 
iEneas  should  long  continue  to  reign  < 
Trojans,  after  the  race  of  Priam  shoal 
tinct.  To  the  conquerors  the  war  is  re 
ed  as  no  less  disastrous  in  its  remote 
quences,  than  it  was  glorious  in  its  im 
issue.  The  returns  of  the  heroes  fonrn 
tinct  circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  < 
includes  only  a  small  part,  and  they  w* 
erally  full  of  tragical  adventures.  This 
tons  result  of  a  successful  enterprise  s 
have  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  le 
Troy;  for  Hercules  also,  on  his  retu 
persecuted  by  the  wrath  of  Here,  anc 
out  of  his  course  by  a  furious  tempet 
shall  hereafter  touch  on  the  historical 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  story :  for  the 
we  will  only  remark,  that  if,  as  many  tr 
dicate,  the  legend  grew  up  and  spread 
tbe  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  newly  settle* 
land  where  their  forefathers,  the  here 
better  generation,  had  won  so  many 
fi^ds,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conce 
it  might  take  this  melancholy  turn.  Tl 
of*Troy  was  the  last  event  to  which  t 
grants  could  look  back  with  joy  and  pric 
it  was  a  bright  spot,  seen  through  a  Ion 
checkered  with  manifold  vicissitudes,  k 
struggles,  and  fatal  revolutions.  They  hi 
as  exiles  and  outcasts  to  the  shores  whi 
ancestors  had  left  as  conquerors  :^it  se< 
if  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  had  been  ro 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Achi 
afflict  and  humble  them.  The  chang 
sufferings  of  several  generations  were  n 
crowded  into  a  short  period  following  th 

*  8ttabo»  ziT.,  080;  zii.,  973. 
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wfaioh  was  TiBwed  aa  their  cause,  and  were 
lepreaented  ia  the  adverse  fortone  of  the  prin* 
oipal  duefe  of  the  natkHL  As  the  rising  spirit 
of  naval  adventure  blended  itself  with  these  pa- 
triotic feelings  and  recollections,  the  marvellous 
regions  of  the  East  and  West,  long  objects  of 
dim  anticipation  and  of  eager  curiosity,  were 
drawn  into  the  pathetic  picture ;  and  the  island 
of  Alcinous  reflected  the  familiar  image  of  a 
maritime  people,  which  combined  a  keen  relish 
for  social  enjoyments  with  contempt  of  danger 
and  hardship,  and  loved  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
of  perilous  voyages  with  the  feast,  the  sqng, 
and  the  dance. 

In  discussing  the  historical  reality  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  we  have  abstained  from  touching  on  a 
question  connected  with  it,  which  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  active  controversy— the  antiquity  and 
original  form  of  the  poems  which  contain  the 
earliest  memorial  of  that  event     We  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  aloof  for  the  present 
from  this  controversy;  because,  in  whatever 
BMnner  it  may  be  decided,  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  any  of  the  opinions  here  advanced.  How- 
ever near  the  poet,  if  he  is  to  be  oonsideied  as 
a  single  one,  may  be  supposed  to  have  liv«d  to 
the  times  of  which  he  sings,  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  fettered  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  ihcts.    For  aught  we  know,  he  may 
have  been  a  cooteaiporary  of  those  who  had 
fought  under  Achilles ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  tnie 
that  he  describes  his  principal  hero  as  the  son 
of  a  sea-goddess.    He  and  his  hearers  most 
probably  kicked  tipo«  epic  song  as  a  vehicle  ef 
history,  and  therefore  it  required  a  popular  tra- 
dition for  its  basis,  without  which  it  would  have 
seemed  hollow  and  insipid,  its  ornaments  mis- 
placed, and  its  catastrophe  uninteresting.    But 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  kind  of  history 
for  which  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Muses  to 
strengthen  his  memory,  was  not  chiefly  valued 
as  a  recitai  of  real  events  :  that  it  was  one  in 
whioh  the  marvellous  appeared  natural,  and  that 
form  of  the  narrative  most  credible  which  tend- 
ed most  to  exalt  the  gfory  of  his  heroes.    If  in 
detached  passages  the  poet  sometimes  appears 
to  be  relating  with  the  naked  simplicity  of  truth, 
we  cannot  ascribe  any  higher  authority  to  these 
episodes  than  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  must 
attribute  their  seeming  plainness  and  sobriety 
to  the  brevity  of  the  space  allotted  to  them,  rath- 
er than  to  superior  accuracy  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  contents.    The  campaigns  of  Nes- 
tor, the  wars  of  Calydon,  the  expeditions  of 
Achilles,  probably  appear  less  poetical  than  the 
battles  before  Troy,  only  because  they  stand  in 
the  background  of  the  picture  as  subordinate 
groups,  and  were,  perhaps,  transferred  inU^it 
from  other  legends,  in  which,  occupying  a  oif- 
ferent  place,  they  were  exhibited  in  a  more 
marvellous  and  poetwal  shape. 

But  though,  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the 
reality  of  persons  and  events,  we  can  allow  very 
little  weight  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  there  is 
another  more  important  kind  of  truth,  which  we 
attribute  to  his  poetry  with  a  conviction  which 
would  not  be  at  all  shaken,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  was  separated  from  the  scenes 
which  he  describes  by  a  longer  interval  than  has 
yet  been  assumed  in  any  hypothesis.  The  kind 
of  truth  we  mean  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
general  condition  of  society,  to  institutions, 


manners^  and  opinions.    Of  this  kind  of  troth 
the  poet's  contemporaries  were  competent  and 
unbiased  judges.    A  pwture  which  did  not  cor- 
respond to  a  state  of  things  familiar  to  tbeia» 
they  would  have  foand  unintelligible  and  unin- 
teresting.   We  cannot  ascribe  either  to  them 
the  power  of  comprehending,  or  to  the  poet  the 
ambition  of  affecting,  a  learned  propriety  in  his 
descriptions,  and  still  less  can  it  be  supposed 
that  he  drew  from  any  ideal  model.    It  seems 
clear  that  the  generation  which  he  saw  was  not 
parted  from  that  of  which  be  sang  by  any  wide 
break  in  thoughts,  feelings,  or  social  relations. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  not  only  ground- 
less, but  would  be  at  variance  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  gradual  progress  of  change  in  the 
earliest  period  of  Greek  history.    There  may» 
perhaps,  be  room  for  suspecting  that  he  has  un- 
wittingly passed  over  some  gradations  in  the 
advance  of  society;  that  he  has  sometimes 
transferred  to  the  age  of  his  heroes  what  be- 
longed properly  to  bis  own ;  and  still  oftener, 
that  be  has  heightened  and  embellished  the  ob- 
jects which  he  touches ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  opposite  suspicion  that  he  has  any- 
where endeavoured  to  pevive  an  image  of  obso- 
lete simplicity,  or,  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  cor- 
rectness, has   suppressed  any  advantage   in 
knowledge  or  refinement  which  his  contempo- 
raries possessed.    What  he  represents  most 
truly  is  the  state  of  Grecian  society  near  to  his 
own  day ;  but  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
effects  of  imperceptible  changes  and  for  poet- 
ical colouring,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  falling 
into  any  material  error  in  extending  his  de- 
scriptions to  the  whole  period  which  we  term 
the  Heroic. 

The  Homeric  world  is  not  a  region  of  en- 
chantment, called  into  existence  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician ;  it  is  at  once  poetical  and  real. 
In  confining  our  view  to  its  real  side,  we  do  not 
break  the  (^arm  by  which  it  captivates  the  im- 
agination.    The  historian's  aim,  however,  is 
very  different  from  the  poet's :  it  is  the  prov- 
ince  of  the  former  to  collect  what  the  latter 
scatters  carelessly  and  unconsciously  over  his 
way ;  to  interpret  and  supply  dark  and  imper- 
fect hints.    For  the  subjects  on  which  the  poet 
dwells  with  delight  are  not  always  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  historical  in- 
quirer, &ough  there  are  few  in  which  his  cu- 
riosity is  absolutely  disappointed.    Homer  is 
often  minutely  exact  in  describing  artificial  pro- 
ductions and  technical  processes,  while  the  so- 
cial institutions,  the  moral  and  religious  sen- 
timents of  his  age,  as  things  universally  under- 
stood, are  never  formally  noticed,  but  only  be- 
trayed by  accidental  allusions.    But  the  light 
which  he  affords  is  confined  to  the  circle  into 
which  he  draws  us :  it  is  only  one  period  and 
one  stage  of  society  that  he  exhibits,  and  he  is- 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  steps  which  led  to  it. 
When  we  desire  to  look  back  to  an  antecedent 
period,  we  are  reduced  to  depend  on  traditions 
and  indications,  which  are  seldom  so  clear  and 
authentic  as  his  evidence  with  regard  to  his  own 
age.    They  are  not,  however,  on  that  account 
to  be  indiscriminately  rejected ;  nor  can  his  si- 
lence always  be  held  conclusive  as  to  things 
which,  if  they  existed,  must  have  come  within 
his  knowledge,    ^rom  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  Homeric  poems — examine,  however,  by 
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th«  light  of  hiBtorical  analogy,  and  compared 
with  other  accounts  and  vestiges — we  shall  now 
«MieaTour  to  trace  tbe  main  featares  of  the 
Heroic  or  Homeric  fonn  of  society.  The  order 
in  which  we  shall  review  them  will  lead  us  suc- 
cessively to  consider  the  state  of  government, 
of  manners,  of  religion,  knowledge,  and  arts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBB  SOVSBNMSKT,  MANNERS,  RBLIOION,  KNOWL- 
SOOB,  AND  ABT8  07  THE  0BBBE8  IN  THE  UEBO- 
10  AOB. 

I.  The  political  institntions  of  the  heroic  pe- 
riod were  not  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  legis- 
lators, but  grew  spontaneously  out  of  natural 
eaiises.  They  appear  to  have  exhibited  in  every 
part  of  Greece  a  certain  resemblance  in  their 
general  outlines,  but  the  circumstances  out  or 
which  they  arose  were  probably  not  every- 
where the  same,  and  hence  a  notion  of  them, 
Ibunded  on  the  supposition  of  their  complete 
uniformity,  would  probably  be  narrow  and  er- 
roneous. Tbe  few  scanty  hints  afforded  to 
OB  on  the  transition  from  the  obscure  period 
which  we  may  call  the  Pelasgian,  to  that  with 
which  Homer  has  made  us  comparatively  fa- 
miliar, do  not  enable  us  to  draw  any  general 
oonclnsion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected. We  can  just  discern  a  warlike  and  ad- 
venturous race  starting  up,  and  gradually  over- 
spreading the  land ;  but  in  what  relation  they 
stood  to  the  former  inhabitants,  what  changes 
they  introduced  in  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
can  only  be  conjectuied  from  the  social  institu- 
tions which  we  find  subsisting  in  the  later  pe- 
riod. These  do  not,  generally,  present  traces  of 
Tident  revolutions  and  subjugating  conquests 
Idle  those  of  which  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece  furnishes  so  many  examples ;  yet  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  they  took  place  occa- 
sionally, and  here  and  there  we  meet  with  facts 
oar  allusions  which  confirm  this  suspicion.  The 
distinction  between  slaves  and  freemen  seems 
to  have  obtained  generaUy,  though  not,  perhaps, 
universally  :*  but  there  is  no  distinct  trace  that 
it  anywhere  owed  its  origin  to  an  invasion 
which  deprived  the  natives  of  their  Uberty.  As 
soon  as  war  and  piracy  became  frequent,  cap- 
tives, taken  or  bought,  were  emi^oyed  in  ser- 
vile labours,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  those  of  the 
house ;  in  those  of  husbandry  the  poor  freemen 
did  not  disdain  to  serve  the  wealthier  for  hire. 
But  a  class  of  aeris,  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
land  which  they  had  once  owned  for  the  benefit 
of  a  foveign  conqueror,  and  either  bound  to  it, 
or  liable  to  be  expeOed  at  his  pleasure,  if  it  ex- 
isted anywhere,  must  have  been  an  exception 

*  The  pqrdwM  •ad  um  of  flaTos,  iadMd,  are  repeatodly 
mcjitionea  hy  Homer :  the  boaiehi^  of  UlyaMi  it  a^nred 
bj  elafes,  orer  whom  their  asMter  exereieea  the  power  of 
life  end  deeth.  Boi  the  uee  of  nch  domeaticft  was,  per- 
hape,  nowhere  my  common,  except  in  tbe  hooeee  of  the 
gnaJi,  end  in  eerentl  parte  of  Greece  wai  not  introdaoed 
till  a  later  period.  This  ie  aeaerted  in  Herodotue  (yi.,  137), 
ef  tbe  Greeke  in  f  eneial,  and  of  the  Atheniane  ia  particular. 
The  aeeertion  is  repeated  bj  Timmns  (Athea.,  vi.,  86),  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Looriane  and  Fhocians.  But 
when  it  ie  laid  that  the  Chiant  were  the  fint  Greeke  who 
need  porcbaeed  eUvee  (Theopompoe,  in  Athen.,  vi.,  86),  this 
muet  be  understood  of  a  regular  traffic,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  Pliny's  MrvtlnnR  tavciiere  Lactdmmmii  (N.  H.,  vii., 
56)  appUea  only  to  the  Sblota. 


to  the  general  rule.*  On  tbe  other  hand,  a 
broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  common 
freemen  and  the  chiefs,  who  form  two  separate 
classes.  The  latter  are  described  by  various 
titles,  denoting  their  superior  dignity,  as  the 
best,  the  foremost,  princes,  and  elders ;  for  this 
last  epithet  seems  already  to  have  been  bestow- 
ed, with  relation  rather  to  the  functions  of 
counsellors  and  judges  than  to  their  age^  The 
essential  quality  of  persons  belonging  to  this 
higher  order  was  nobfe  birth,  which  implied  no- 
thing less  than  a  connexion  with  tbe  gods  them- 
selves, to  whom  every  princely  house  seems  to 
have  traced  its  origii^Aut  though  this  illustri- 
ous parentage  constiwtea  one  claim  of  the  great 
to  popular  veneration,  it  would  soon  have  been 
forgotten  or  neglected,  unless  accompanied  by 
some  visible  tokens,  which  were  not  sought  in 
pedigrees  or  records,  but  in  personal  advanta- 
ges and  merits.  JThe  legitimate  chief  was  dis- 
tinguished fir<Mn  ihe  vulgar  herd  of  merely  mor- 
tal origin  by  his  robust  frame,  his  lofty  stature, 
his  majestic  presence,  his  piercing  eye,  and 
sonorous  voice,  but  still  more  by  the  virtues 
which  these  bodily  endowments  promised,  by 
skill  in  warlike  exercises,  patience  under  hard- 
ship, contempt  of  danger,  and  love  of  glorious 
enterprises.  Prudence  in  council,  readiness  in 
invention,  and  fluency  of  speech,  though  highly 
valued,  were  not.equally  requisite  to  preserve 
general  respect,  ^nt,  though  the  influence  of 
Uie  nobles  depenoed  on  the  degree  in  which 
they  were  thus  gifted  and  accom^ished,  it  also 
needed  the  support  of  superior  wealth!  It  was 
this  which  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
undertaking  the  numerous  adventures  in  which 
they  proved  their  valour,  while  their  martial 
achievements  commonly  increased  both  their 
fame  and  their  riches  by  the  booty  which  re- 
warded a  successful  expedition.  If  the  arm  of 
a  single  chief  could  often  turn  the  fortune  of  a 
battle,  and  put  to  flight  a  host  of  common  men^ 
this  was  undoubtedly  owed,  not  solely  to  his 
extraordinary  prowess,  but  to  the  strength  of 
his  armour,  the  temper  of  his  weapons,  the 
fleetness  of  his  steeds,  which  transported  his 
chariot  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another, 
and  secured  for  him  the  for^dost  place,  wheth- 
er in  the  flight  or  the  pursui^ 

The  kin^y  form  of  govetnment  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  one  known  in  the  heroic 
age.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the 
fttM  choice  of  the  people,  which  first  conferred 
the  royal  dignity  on  the  man  who  had  rendered 
some  important  service  to  the  public  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  arts,  or  by  martial  aohieva- 
ments,  or  vdko  had  collected  a  body  of  settfers, 
and  assigned  to  them  portions  of  to  own  or  of 

*  Yet,  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.,  I76)2Menelaus  expieeses his 
wiDlngnese  to  give  a  settleasent  to  ITIyssee  and  hie  foUoweit 
Ixj  egeoting  his  own  sirigects  from  one  of  the  towns  in  hia 
domiaione,  and  phintiog  the  Ithacans  in  their  room.  This 
passsge.  Indeed,  has  been  condemned  as  sporious,  because 
such  despotic  power  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  oidioaiy 
relation  between  Idnf  and  people  in  the  heroic  ages :  end 
undoubtedly  it  would  imply  a  kind  of  snbjectioaTery  difl^r* 
ent  from  tnat  in  which  the  warriors  who  fouflrht  at  Troy 
seem  to  hare  stood  to  their  princes  :  yet,  as  the  reeult  of 

Ccttliar  circnmeta&ces,  it  may  not  be  incredible  ;  and  the 
«,  since  Agamemnon,  when  he  offers  to  transfer  to  Achil- 
les seron  towns  inhabited  by  wealthy  hnsbandmen,  who 
would  enrich  their  lord  by  presents  and  tribute,  seems  like- 
wise to  assume  rather  a  property  in  them  than  an  authori- 
ty over  them.  II.,  ix  ,  149.  And  the  same  thing  may  be 
itttimatod  when  it  it  mid  that  Peleus  bestowed  a  great  peo- 
ple, the  Dolopes  of  Phthia,  on  Phcenix.    11.,  iz.,  463. 
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conquered  lands.  \rhe  latter  supposition,  un- 
less it  carries  us  baclc  to  the  very  beginning  of 
civil  society,  is  only  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
migration  or  invasion,  which  implies  the  previ- 
ous acknowledgment  of  a  prince  or  chieft  But 
that  the  kingly  office  was  originally  bestowed 
by  popular  election,  as  the  reward  of  personal 
merit,  seems  to  be  a  conjecture  which  wants 
historical  foundation.  Nor  do  we  find  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  any  trace  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion as  is  said  to  have  existed  among  the  an- 
cient Germans,  between  kings  chosen  for  their 
illustrious  birth,  and  commanders  chosen  for 
their  valour:  both  qt|^ties  were  expected  to 
meet  in  the  same  person :  in  both,  the  king  was 
conspicuous  among  the  nobles,  as  the  latter 
were  above  the  multitude.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  arose  from  the  patriarchal,  with 
and  out  of  the  warlike  and  adventurous  charac- 
ter of  the  heroic  age.  Where  the  people  was 
almost  always  in  arms,  the  ofjace  of  leader  nat- 
urally became  permanent.  jJThe  royal  houses 
may  sometimes  have  been  founded  by  wealthy 
and  powerful  strangers,  but  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  conceive  that  they  often  grew,  by  insensible 
degrees,  into  reputation  and  authority.  Homer 
mentions  certain  divisions  of  the  nation,  in  a 
way  implying  that  they  were  elements  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  every  Greek 
conununityT]  Nestor  advises  Agamemnon  to 
marshal  his  army  according  to  the  larger  or 
smaller  bodies  in  which  families  were  collected, 
in  order  that  each  might  derive  aid  and  encour- 
agement from  the  presence  of  its  neighbour:* 
not  to  be  included  in  one  is  the  mark  of  an  out- 
law or  a  homeless  vagrant. t  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  heroic  age,  these  tribes  and  clans 
were  still  regarded  more  as  natural  than  as  po- 
litical associations,  and  that,  in  a  yet  earlier  pe- 
riod, the  heads  of  each  exercised  a  patriarchal 
rule  over  its  members.  The  public  sacrifices, 
which  in  the  remotest,  certainly  not  less  than 
in  later  times,  formed  the  bond  of  their  union, 
\fere,  it  may  be  supposed,  celebrated  by  the 
chief  of  the  principal  family,  and  Uiese  priestly 
functions  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  branches  of  the  regal  office,^  as  they 
were  retained  the  longest.  The  person  to  whom 
Ihey  belonged  would  naturally  assume  the  rest 
:as  occasion  required.  But  the  causes  which 
^determined  the  precedence  of  a  particular  fam- 
ily in  each  tribe  and  in  a  state,  when  several 
tribes  were  united  in  one  body,  may  have  been 
infinitely  varied,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  lie 
(beyond  the  reach  of  historical  investigation. 

The  nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  heroic  sov- 
BfClgnty?  however,  are  subject  to  less  doubt 
than  its  origin,  fftie  command  in  war,  the  per- 
formance of  tho&  sacrifices  which  were  not  ap- 
propriate to  particular  priests,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
as  the  three  main  functions  of  the  heroic  kings. 
It  must  have  been  firom  the  discharge  of  the 
first  that  they  derived  the  greatest  part  of  their 
power.  Their  authority,  if  feeble  at  home,  was 
strengthened  by  the  obedience  which  they  wore 
able  to  exact  in  the  field,  and,  if  their  enterpri- 
ses were  successful,  by  the  renown  of  their  ex- 
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ploits  ;/in  the  division  of  the  spoils  their  share 
was  usually  increased  by  a  present  previonsly 
selected  from  the  common  mass.  The  religious 
rites  which  they  were  entitled  to  celebrate  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  if  they  invested  their  per- 
sons with  some  degree  of  sanctity,  can  have  add- 
ed little  to  their  real  influence.  Nor  was  this 
greatly  increased  by  their  judicial  character  ; 
not  merely  because  comparatively  few  occasions 
occurred  to  call  it  into  action,  but  because  it 
idid  not  belong  to  them  exclusively.  Notwith- 
standing the  fabulous  reputation  of  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthys,  it  must  be  inferred,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Homer  describes  and  alludes 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  that  the  heroic 
kings  did  not  usually  try  causes  alone,  and  that 
in  their  decisions  they  expressed  the  judgment 
of  their  assessors,  if  not  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  representation  of  a  trial,  which  fills  one 
compartment  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  el- 
ders are  seated  on  the  polished  stones  which 
were  ranged,  in  a  sacred  circle,  in  the  market- 
place ;  the  crowd  stands  without,  kept  in  order 
by  the  heralds ;  but  no  king  appears  to  preside. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  royal  preroga- 
tives which  Telemachus  is  said  to  retain  in  the 
absence  of  Ulysses,  the  judicial  ofiice  is  express- 
ly mentioned  as  a  source  of  honour  and  profit ; 
not,  ho\vever,  in  a  way  implying  that  he  exer- 
cised it  alone.  Achilles,  swearing  by  the  scep- 
tre which  he  has  received  from  the  herald, 
speaks  of  it  as  passing  through  the  hands  of 
judges  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  just  as  we 
see  it  used  by  those  in  the  shield.  The  king 
seems  only  to  have  occupied  the  most  distin- 
guished place  on  these  occasions.  So,  when 
Telemachus  convenes  an  assembly  in  Ithaca, 
he  takes  his  seat  in  the  market-place  on  his  pa- 
ternal throne,  while  the  elders  reverently  make 
way  for  him.  They  must  be  conceived  here  to 
occupy  a  circle,  like  that  of  the  judges  in  the 
scene  on  the  shield ;  the  ring  of  stones  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  have  been  a  conomon  and 
permanent  ornament  of  the  public  places,  where 
all  assemblies,  judicial  or  deliberative,  were 
held,  and  it  ipiks  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
kingly  power.  V^  >b  evident  that  the  kings  took 
no  measures,  and  transacted  no  afi^airs  in  their 
ofificial  capacity,  without  the  assistant  and  the 
sanction  of  the  chiefii  and  the  peopj^  In  the 
camp,  indeed,  Agamemnon  frequentf^  summons 
a  select  council  of  the  princes,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  his  generals  or  allies.  But 
even  there,  on  great  occasions,  the  whole  aimy 
is  assembled,  and  in  peace  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  formal  and  regular  distinction  be- 
tween a  popular  assembly  and  a  senate :  every 
public  mj^eting  might  be  regarded  in  either 
light.  Sjie  great  men  who  formed  the  inner 
circle  were  the  counsellors  who  debated;  but 
no  fireeman  was  excluded  from  the  outer  space ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  multitude  munt  have 
had  some  influence  on  all  proceedings.  Even 
at  the  trial  the  heralds  do  not  prevent  them 
from  venting  their  feelings ;  and  their  clamour 
seems  to  have  had  the  greater  weight,  in  pro- 
portion as  Uieir  interests  were  affected  by  the 
result  of  the  deliberatioi^^ 

Alcinous  is  described  m  the  Odyssey  as  king 
of  all  the  Phcacians,  and  yet  as  only  one  of 
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thirteen  chiefs,  who  all  bear  the  same  title ;  he 
speaks  of  himself  rather  as  the  first  among 
equals  than  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  higher  order. 
In  Ithaca,  though  there  was  one  acknowledged 
soTereign,  many  bore  the  name  of  king,  and  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  might  aspire  to  the 
supreme  dignity.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  that  these  instances  repre- 
sent the  ordinary  relation  of  the  kings  to  the  no- 
bles, nor  for  suspecting  that  they  are  less  ap- 
plicable to  the  earlier  times  than  to  a  period 
when  the  royal  authority  was  on  the  decline : 
but  here  it  may  be  especially  necessary  to  re- 
member the  remark  with  which  we  set  out,  and 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  laying  down  any  im- 
mutable rule  and  standard  for  the  power  of  the 
heroic  kings.  Though  their  functions,  indeed, 
were  pretty  accurately  determined  by  custom, 
the  extent  of  their  influence  was  not  regulated 
by  the  same  measure,  but  must  have  varied  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  character  and  circum- 
stances. The  love  and  respect  of  the  people, 
acquired  by  valour,  prudence,  gentleness,  and 
munificence,  might  often  raise  the  king  above 
the  nobles  by  a  much  greater  distance  than  his 
constitutional  prerogatives  interposed  between 
them :  though  royalty  might  immediately  con- 
fer little  solid  power,  it  furnished  means  which 
a  vigorous  and  skilful  hand  might  apply  to  the 
purposes  of  personal  aggrandizement.  "  It  is 
no  bad  thing  for  a  man,"  says  Telemachus,  "  to 
be  a  king ;  his  house  presently  grows  rich,  and 
he  himself  rises  in  honour."  Some  advantages 
arising  from  the  discharge  of  the  kingly  office 
have  been  already  mentioned ;  there  were  oth- 
ers, perhaps  less  brilliant,  but  more  definite  and 
certain.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
domain,  which,  as  it  was  originally  the  gift  of 
the  people,  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
station,  and  not  to  have  been  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  person ;  for  Telemachus  is  described 
as  retaining  the  domains  of  Ulysses,  among  oth- 
er rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  was  neverthe- 
less in  danger  of  loeinff,  if  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  succeed  his  father  ;*  but  even  his  en- 
emy Eorymachus,  who  wishes  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne,  declares  that  no  one  shall  de- 
prive him  of  his  patrimony.!  Presents  appear 
to  have  constituted  another  part  of  the  royal 
revenue,  important  enough  to  be  mentioned  by 
Agamemnon  as  the  chief  profit  to  be  expected 
firom  the  towns  which  he  proposed  to  transfer 
to  Achilles ;  but  whether  they  were  stated  and 
periodical,  or  merely  voluntary  and  occasional, 
is  uncertain. t  Achilles  brands  Agamemnon 
with  an  epithet  signifying  that  he  was  one  of 
those  kings  who  devoured  the  substance  of  his 
people ;  and  Alcinous  seems  to  assert  a  power 
very  like  that  of  taxing  the  Phseacians  at  his 
pleasure.  ^  The  administration  of  j ustice  seems 
always  to  have  been  requited  with  a  present 
from  the  parties.  The  banquets  to  which  the 
kings  were  invited  are  more  than  once  noticed 
as  a  valuable,  at  least  an  agreeable,  pertinent 
of  their  station.  II 

The  crown  appears  to  have  been  everywhere 
hereditary,  according  to  general  usage,  though 

the  observance  of  this  usage  might  depend  on 
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the  age  and  character  of  the  person  whose  birth 
gave  him  a  claim  to  the  succession.  The  ordi- 
nary practice  is  recognised  even  in  the  case  of 
Telemachus,  which  forms  a  seeming  exception 
to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  represented  as  uncertain 
whether  the  young  prince  shall  finally  wield  his 
father's  sceptre  in  his  own  right ;  but  while  the 
fate  of  Ulysses  remains  unknown,  his  sbn  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  royal  honours  and  revenues, 
and  even  Antinous  admits  that  his  birth  gives 
him  a  presumptive  title  to  the  throne.  The  un- 
certainty, in  this  instance,  seems  to  have  arisen, 
not  from  the  want  of  an  acknowledged  law  or 
custom*  to  regulate  the  succession,  but  from  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  rightful  heir.  The  gen- 
eral usage  is  confirmed  by  the  cases  in  which 
the  aged  parent  resigns  the  reins  of  government 
to  his  son,  as  Ulysses  reigns  over  Ithaca  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Laertes,  and  Peleus  sinks 
into  a  private  station,  in  which  he  needs  the 
protection  of  Achilles.  Such  instances  prove 
that  personal  vigour  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  royal  dignity ;  and  in  general,  the  king's  le- 
gal prerogatives,  unless  supported  by  the  quali- 
ties of  the  man,  were  probably  a  very  feeble  re- 
straint on  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  Most 
of  the  great  families  seem  to  have  resided  in 
the  same  town  which  contained  the  royal  man- 
sion, which  frequently  stood  on  a  fortified  height, 
though  we  also  find  frequent  mention  of  their 
sequestered  rural  habitations.*  But  it  would 
appear  that  a  long  absence  from  the  town  was 
unusual,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  exile,  t 
Homer  afiTords  no  glimpse  of  a  mode  of  life 
among  the  heroic  nobles  at  all  resembling  that 
of  the  feudal  barons,  nor  of  holds  from  which 
they  saUied  forth  on  predatory  excursions : 
there  may  be  more  room  to  imagine  that,  at  a 
distance  frr^m  the  capital,  they  exercised  a  sep- 
arate jurisdiction,  as  the  heads  of  their  tribes 
or  clans. 

The  word  answering  to  law,  in  the  language 
of  the  later  Greeks,  does  not  occur  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  nor  do  they  contain  any  allusion 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  as- 
•««mblies  ever  met  for  the  purpose  of  Jeff islation. 
IRights,  human  and  divine^  were  fixed  only  by 
inunemorial  usage,  confirmed  and  expounded 
by  judicial  decisions:  in  most  cases,  perhaps, 
the  judgeghad  no  guide  but  principles  of  natu- 
ral equit£[J  These  might  have  been  sufficient 
for  such  a  stage  of  society  if  they  could  have 
been  uniformly  enforcedT  But,  unless  where 
the  king  was  able  and  willing  to  affi^rd  protec- 
tion and  redress,  the  rich  and  powerful  seem  to 
have  been  subject  to  no  more  efiectual  restraint 
than  the  fear  of  divine  anger  or  of  public  opin- 
ion. These  motives  were  both  insufficient  to 
check  the  license  of  the  suiters  in  the  absence  of 
Ulysses.  Phoenix,  in  his  youth,  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  and  had  thought  of  murdering 
him  ;  but  some  friendly  deity  withheld  him,  by 
reminding  him  of  the  obloquy,  the  reproach,  and 
the  foul  name  of  parricide,  which  he  would  in- 
cur by  the  deed.  The  state  appears  not  to 
have  interfered  in  private  dififerences,  unless 
the  parties  agreed  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
public  tribunS;  such  a  consent  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  trial  in  the 
shield  of  Achilles.     The  whole  community, 
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however,  was  interested  in  suppressing  quar- 
rels, which  threatened  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  and  must  therefore  have  compelled  one 
who  had  sufTered  a  wrong  to  accept  the  com- 
pensation established  by  custom  from  the  ag- 
gressor. Among  a  people  of  strong  passions 
and  quick  resentment,  where  the  magistrate  did 
not  undertake  to  avenge  an  injury  offered  to  one 
of  his  subjects  as  an  offence  to  himself,  there 
would  have  been  no  end  of  bloodshed,  had  not 
a  more  peaceful  mode  of  atonement  been  sub- 
stituted by  common  agreement.  Accordingly, 
even  the  vengeance  of  a  family  which  had  been 
deprived  of  a  kinsman  by  violence  might  be  re- 
deemed at  a  stipulated  price.  Ajax,  when  he 
would  set  the  implacable  anger  of  Achilles  in 
&e  strongest  light,  Observes  that  a  man  is 
used  to  accept  a  compensation  from  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother  or  his  son,  so  that  the  one 
remains  in  his  country  alter  having  paid  a 
heavy  price,  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
kinsman  who  receives  it  is  stayed.  An  instinct- 
ive religious  feeling,  deeply  rooted  m  the  bosom 
of  the  Greek,  though  easily  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  his  passions — a  feeling  which  shrank 
ilrom  the  stain  of  kindred  blood  as  loathsome 
even  to  the  gods — concurred  with  the  motive 
of  general  expediency  in  introducing  this  usage : 
for  that  feeling,  especially  in  earlier  times,  em- 
braced all  freemen  who  were  connected  togeth- 
er by  the  ties  of  civil  society,  the  rights  of  in- 
termarriage, and  communion  in  public  worship. 
From  this  feeling  also  arose  a  practice,  which 
Herodotus  describes  as  prevailing  among  the 
Lydians  and  Phrygians  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
that  the  manslayer  withdrew  into  a  foreign 
land,  and  did  not  return  to  his  country  till  he 
had  been  purified  by  some  expiatory  rites. 
Homer,  indeed,  though  he  frequently  notices 
this  species  of  exile,  nowhere  speaks  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  accompanying  it ;  but,  at 
least,  the  antiquity  of  the  reHgious  sentiment 
which  they  imply  seems  unquestionable.*  Le- 
gends which  appear  to  be  very  ancient,  since 
the  custom  they  refer  to  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period,  describe  a  voluntary 
servitude  as  part  of  the  expiation.  It  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  efiect  a  compromise 
in  the  case  of  undesigned  homicide  than  of  de- 
liberate murder ;  yet  the  voluntary  exile  seems 
to  have  been  quite  as  usual  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.  A  kind  of  sanctity  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  person  of  the  fugitive,  and 
it  was  deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  refuse 
him  shelter. 

^ts  considered  as  offences  against  the  com- 
ty  were  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
it  was  only  in  extraordinary  cases  that  they 
were  visited  with  capital  punishmenQ  Eurym- 
acbus,  in  the  name  of  the  suiters,  threatens 
Halitherses  with  a  mulct  for  his  officious  inter- 
ference. It  is  apparently  a  sudden  irregular 
burst  of  popular  indignation  to  which  Hector 
alludes,  when  be  regrets  that  the  Trojans  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  cover  Paris  with  a  mantle 
of  stones.  This,  however,  was  also  one  of  the 
ordinary  formal  modes  of  punishment  for  great 

*  Whether  tucb  ritea  are  diBtinctly  ftUuded  to  bj  Homer 
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public  ofifences.  It  may  have  been  origimdlf 
connected  with  the  same  feeling — the  desiiB 
of  avoiding  the  pollution  of  bloodshed,  which 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  practice  of  bory- 
ing  criminals  alive,  with  a  scantling  of  food 
by  their  side.  Though  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  horrible  usage,  the  example  of  the 
Roman  vestals  afibrds  reason  for  believing  that, 
in  ascribing  it  to  the  Heroic  Ages,  Sophocles 
foUowed  an  authentic  tradition.  Retigious  as- 
sociations seem  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
practice,  which  was  likewise  common  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  of  hurling  offenders  down  a  preci- 
pice :  they  Were,  perhaps,  originally  regarded 
rather  as  victims  devoted  to  propitiate  the  an- 
ger of  the  gods  than  as  debtors  to  human  justice. 

The  mutual  dealings  of  independent  states 
were  not  regulated  by  steadier  principles  than 
those  of  individuals.  Consciousness  of  a  dis- 
tinct national  existence,  and  of  certain  rights 
incident  to  it,  manifested  itself,  not  uniformly 
and  consistently,  but  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions, and  under  accidental  impulses.  It  seems 
not  to  have  exerted  itself  in  restraining  individ- 
uals in  one  community  from  attacking  the  mem- 
bers of  another,  between  which  and  their  own 
no  hostility  had  been  previously  declared,  or 
knovm  to  exist.  The  case,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent when  two  states  were  not  only  at  peace, 
but  in  alliance,  or  intimate  amity  with  each 
other.  The  people  of  Ithaca  was  violently  in- 
censed against  the  father  of  Antinous,  and  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  from'  putting  him  to 
death  and  jsonfiscating  his  property,  becanse 
he  had  jpin^  the  Taphian  freebooters  in  mo- 
lesting the  Tbesprotians,  a  friendly  nation. 
Piracy  was  evei^where  an  honourable  occupa- 
tion; and  though  restitution  was  sometimes 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  for  pirati- 
cal aggressions  which  injured  persons  of  high 
station,  it  is  probable  that,  when  the  sofi^rers 
were  of  inferior  rank,  they  were  left  to  right 
themselves  as  they  could.  The  war  between 
Pylus  and  Elis,  in  which  Nestor  perfonned  his 
first  feat  of  arms,  is  represented  to  have  arisen 
from  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Epeans,  who  took  advantage  of  the  defenceless 
condition  in  which  their  neighbours  had  been 
left  by  the  invasion  of  Hercules.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Pylians  retaliated  by  a  sudden  in- 
road into  the  Elean  territory.  In  common 
cases,  especially  where  the  countries  lay  wider 
apart,  it  was,  perhaps,  more  usual  first  to  de- 
mand reparation.  Heralds,  who  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  whose  office  was  accounted  sa- 
cred, and  seems  often  to  have  been  hereditary, 
carried  on  communications  between  hostile 
states ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
employed,  like  the  Italian  Fetials,  to  make  for- 
mal declarations  of  war. 

Partial  associations  among  neighbouring 
states  were  very  early  formed,  for  purposes 
partly  religious,  partly  political,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The 
Trojan  war  was,  or,  at  least,  was  very  early  rep- 
resented as,  a  national  enterprise,  and  at  least 
the  legend  contributed  to  awaken  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  natural  unity  in  the  several  members 
of  the  nation.  The  name  of  Hellen,  indeed,  by 
which  this  unity  was  afterward  denoted,  had 
not  in  the  Homeric  age  become  generally  prev- 
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alent,  though  it  seems  then  already  to  have 
been  extended  beyond  the  drstrict  of  Thessaly, 
to  which  it  was  at  first  confined,  to  the  whole 
of  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Its  place  is 
most  frequently  supplied  by  that  of  Acheeans. 
Nor  does  the  term  harbaroug  appear  to  have 
been  yet  applied  to  nations,  or  to  have  implied 
any  notion  of  intellectual  or  moral  inferiority : 
in  Homer  it  is  only  used  as  an  epithet  of  lan- 
guage, seemingly,  however,  to  signify,  not  mere- 
ly a  strange,  but  a  rough  and  uncouth  speech ; 
as  the  rude  sounds  of  the  Sintians  are  mention- 
ed with  evident  consciousness  of  a  more  har- 
monious language.  But  the  poet  seems  to  have 
felt  the  place  which  his  people  filled  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  the  advantage  of  their  social  state 
over  a  solitary  Cyclopean  life,  and  over  the  sav- 
age manners  of  the  Sicels ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  higher  rank  which  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Phoenicians  had  attained  in  knowledge  and 
arts.  The  time  was  yet  to  come,  though  the 
poet  himself  was  its  harbinger,  when  the  con- 
trast between  Greek  and  barbarian  should  be 
thought  to  swallow  up  all  other  distinctions  in 
the  human  race. 

n.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  a  people  can 
never  be  wholly  separated  from  the  history  of 
its  manners,  and  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  it  in  a  period  when,  as  among  the  Greeks 
of  the  heroic  age,  law  and  custom  have  not  yet 
been  discriminated,  and  are  both  expressed  by 
the  same  word.  Still  it  is  in  the  relations  which 
afford  the  widest  range  for  individual  freedom 
that  national  character  is  most  clearly  unfolded. 
We  shall  here  touch  on  a  few  which  may  serve 
to  mark  the  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
stage  which  society  had  reached  among  them, 
in  the  period  which  Homer  describes. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  though 
much  more  restricted  than  by  modem  European 
usages,  was,  perhaps,  subject  to  less  restraint 
than  in  the  later  times  of  Greece.  If  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  chivalrous  devotion 
which  has  left  so  deep  a  tinge  in  our  manners, 
it  displays  more  of  truth  and  simplicity  in  the 
degree  of  respect  which  the  stronger  sex  pays 
to  the  weaker.  Before  marriage,  young  per- 
sons of  difiTerent  sex  and  family  saw  each  other 
only  in  public,  and  then  at  a  distance,  except 
when  some  festival  might  chance  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  each  other :  as  a  picture  of  public  re- 
joicing in  the  Iliad  exhibits  youths  and  viiigins 
of  rank  linked  together  in  the  dance,  as  well  as 
promiscuously  joining  in  a  vintage  procession.* 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  heroic  way  of  life  not 
unfrequently  drew  the  maiden  out  of  doors  to 
discharge  various  household  offices,  which  were 
ailerward  confined  to  slaves  ;  for  it  was  thought 
no  more  degrading  to  a  young  princess  to  carry 
her  urn  to  the  fountain,!  than  for  her  brother 
to  tend  his  father's  flocks  and  herds  %  It  was 
to  an  occasion  stiU  more  homely,  according  to 
modem  prejudices,  that  Ulysses  is  represented 
as  owing  his  first  meeting  with  the  daughter  of 
King  Alcinous.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  not 
unusual  for  young  women  of  the  highest  quality 
to  attend  on  the  guests  of  the  family  in  situa- 
tions which  appear  strangely  revolting  to  mod- 

t  Od^  vis.,  so  i  z.,  107.    Piadv.  Ol.,  vi.,  07.    Od.,  zr., 
X  Od.,  ziii.,  tt3,  and  EutUthiui,  11.,  ri.,  S5. 


em  delicacy.  *  The  fiither  disposed  of  the  maid- 
en's hand  with  absolute  authority ;  but  yet  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  marriage  contract  was 
commonly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  bargain 
and  saie.f  I^sents  were  interchanged,  prob- 
ably proportioned  *on  both  sides  to  the  means  of 
the  parties.  If  the  connexion  was  dissolved  by 
the  wife's  infidelity,  her  friends  seem  to  have 
been  bound  to  restore  what  they  had  received  \t 
and  if  the  wife,  or  the  widow,^  was  forced,  with- 
out her  fault,  to  return  to  her  father's  house, 
she  was  entitled  to  carry  her  portion  back  with 
her.  But  in  this  age  of  heroic  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  even  rank  or  birth,  did  not,  perhaps,  more 
powerfully  recommend  a  suiter  than  strength, 
courage,  and  dexterity  in  manly  sports  and  mar- 
tial exercises ;  and  these  qualities  seem  often 
to  have  been  tried  by  a  public  competition,  or 
by  the  undertaking  of  some  difilcult  adventure.  || 
It  accords  with  this  usage,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Greece,  as  among  ancient  Romans,  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  wore  the  show  of  a  forcible  &^ 
duction  of  the  bride.^ 

Homer  has  drawn  a  pleasing  picture  of  maid- 
enly simplicity,  filial  tenderness,  and  hospitable 
kindness,  in  the  person  of  the  Phsacian  prin- 
cess Nausicaa,  one  of  his  most  amiable  creations ; 
yet  he  seems  to  dwell  with  still  greater  sati»- 
faction  ou  the  matronly  dignity  and  conjugal 
devotion,  which  command  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration in  a  Penelope,  an  Aret^,  and  an  An- 
dromache. If,  indeed,  we  should  draw  our  no- 
tions as  to  the  state  of  domestic  society  in  the 
heroic  age  from  these  characters,  we  might  be 
in  danger  of  estimating  it  too  favourably.  Bat 
the  poet  himself  famishes  hints  which  may 
serve  to  correct  this  impression,  espeeialiy 
when  combined  with  certain  mythioal  tradi- 
tions^ which,  however  fabulous  in  their  origin, 
show  the  view  which  the  later  Greeks  took  of 
the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  The  stories  of 
the  lores  of  the  gods,  the  adventures  Of  a  erowd 
of  heroines,  hke  Tyro  and  .£thra,  Creusa  and 
Ooronis,  seem  clearly  to  intimate  that  female 
purity  was  not  very  highly  valued.  Nausicaa 
calmly  declares  that  she  herself  disapproves  of 
stolen  interviews  between  maidens  and  their 
lovers,  and  that  she  is,  therefore,  the  more  deal- 
rous  of  avoiding  the  suspicions  which  she  would 
certainly  incur  if  she  were  seen  accompanied 
by  a  stranger  on  her  return  into  the  town.  In 
like  manner,  numberless  tales  of  the  heroic  my- 
thology,  such  as  those  of  Helen  and  Clytagm- 

*  ThuM,  in  6d.,  iii.,  4M,  Nestor's  daughter  is  nidtohvre 
aasilsted  Telemachus  ia  tlathing-,  anointing',  and  drassinf 
hioMwIf ;  aad  in  U.,  v.,  M$,  Hebe  appean  to  render  like 
aerrires  to  Mars.  In  Od.,  ri.,  310,  we  find  Nausicaa  order- 
ing her  female  attendants  to  attend  on  UlysMe  fur  the  sama 
purpose  ;  but  the  hero  declines  their  assistance,  expreasir 
on  the  motive  which,  according  to  cmr  feelings,  should  hava 
prevented  it  from  being  oflfered.  Yet  almost  immediately 
after,  in  the  house  of  Alcinous,  h«  gladly  accepts  from  them 
the  same  attendance  which  his  aoo  is  described  as  receiving 
from  Pericaste.  A  comparison  of  these  data  seems  to  prove 
that  the  common  usage  cannot  have  included  anything  gross- 
ly oflfensive,  eveo  to  our  more  refined  conceptions  of  decency. 

t  Compare,  however,  Od.,  xv.,  8(57 ;  xviii.,  27l>,  with  tha 
constant  epithet  itk^takiiHat.  i  Od.,  vtii.»  318. 

4  Od.,  ii.,  133,  and  the  commentaton. 
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^  This  may  be  inferred,  not  merely  from  the  Spaitan  and 
Crotau  Qsages,  bat  from  the  religions  rites  and  le^.  ^s 
founded  oa  this  custom,  as  to  which  see  Welcker,  Utbtreum 
KretueU  Kolonie  m  Theben^  p.  M.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  close  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  usagv 
described  by  Plutareh  (lyewr «  c.  15),  and  that  of  the  mod- 
em Ciroasaiana  related  by  Sjaproth,  TabUau  dm  Cmetm^ 
p.  80. 
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nestra,  Antea,  Phaedra,  and  Alcmena,  suggest 
the  conclusion  that  the  faithlessness  of  the 
wife — ^which  was  undoubtedly  often  provoked, 
as  in  the  family  of  Phoenix,*  by  the  inconstan- 
cy of  the  husband — was  not  considered  either 
as  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  or  an  offence 
of  great  enormity.  And  here,  again,  the  Homer- 
ic poems  seem  to  confirm  the  inference,  not 
only  by  the  respect  with  which  we  find  Helen 
treated  by  the  family  of  her  paramour,  but  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  is  introduced  in  the 
Odyssey,  which  still  more  plainly  marks  the 
wide  difference  between  the  feelings  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  those  of  modem  civilized  Eu- 
ropeans in  this  respect.  She  there  appears  re- 
stored to  her  home  and  to  her  rank,  enjoying 
the  unabated  confidence  and  esteem  of  her  in- 
jured husband,  and  neither  afflicted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  fault,  nor  blushing  to  allude 
to  it. 

One  of  the  noblest  and  most  amiable  sides  of 
the  Greek  character  is  the  readiness  with  which 
it  lent  itself  to  contract  intimate  and  durable 
friendships ;  and  this  is  a  feature  no  less  prom- 
inent in  the  earliest  thian  in  later  times.  It 
was,  indeed,  connected  with  the  comparatively 
low  estimation  in  which  female  society  was 
held ;  but  the  devotedness  and  constancy  with 
which  these  attachments  were  maintained  was 
not  the  less  admirable  and  engaging.  The  he- 
roic companions  whom  we  find  celebrated,  part- 
ly by  Homer,  and  partly  in  traditions,  which,  if 
not  of  equal  antiquity,  were  grounded  on  the 
same  feeling,  seem  to  have  but  one  heart  and 
soul,  with  scarcely  a  wish  or  object  apart,  and 
only  to  live,  as  they  were  always  ready  to  die, 
for  one  another.  It  is  true  that  the  relation  be- 
tween them  is  not  always  one  of  perfect  equal- 
ity :  but  this  is  a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
often  adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  poetical  de- 
scription, detracts  little  from  the  dignity  of  the 
idea  which  it  presents.  Such  were  the  friend- 
ships of  Hercules  and  lolaus,  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  of  Orestes  and  Pylades ;  and  though 
these  may  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  fame 
to  the  later  epic,  or  even  dramatic  poetry,  the 
moral  groundwork  undoubtedly  subsisted  in  the 
period  to  which  the  traditions  are  referred.  The 
argument  of  the  Iliad  mainly  turns  on  the  affec- 
tion of  Achilles  for  Patroclus,  whose  love  for 
the  greater  hero  is  only  tempered  by  reverence 
for  his  higher  birth  and  his  unequalled  prowess. 
Bat  the  mutual  regard  which  united  Idomeneus 
and  Meriones,  Diomedes  and  Sthenelus,  though, 
as  the  persons  themselves  are  less  important, 
it  is  kept  more  in  the  background,  is  manifest- 
ly viewed  by  the  poet  in  the  same  light.  The 
idea  of  a  Greek  hero  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  complete  without  such  a  brother  in 
aoae  by  bis  side. 

lit  was  a  natural  effect  of  the  unsettled  state 
ofsociety  in  this  period,  that  every  stranger 
was  looked  upon  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  guest. 
If  he  threw  himself  on  those  among  whom  he 
came,  no  other  title  was  requisite  to  ensure  him 
a  hospitable  reception^  When  a  traveller  ap- 
pears at  the  threshold  of  a  princely  hall,  the  only 
p  .^4cty  of  the  master  of  the  house  is  lest  he 
should  have  been  kept  waiting  at  his  gate.  No 
question  is  asked  as  to  the  occasion  of  his  com- 
ing untU  he  has  partaken  of  the  best  cheer 

«U.,  iz.,450.    Compara  Od.,  i.,  433.    n.,T.,  71. 


which  the  mansion  can  tumish ;  and  then  the 
inquiries  addressed  to  him  imply  friendly  curi- 
osity rather  than  suspicion  or  distinst.  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  any  disclosure  of 
his  condition  and  purposes  could  defeat  his 
claim  to  friendly  entertainment.  When  Telem- 
achus  arrives  at  Pylus  by  sea,  after  he  has 
shared  the  banquet  of  the  Pylians,  Nestor  asks 
him  whether  he  is  voyaging  with  any  fixed  ob- 
ject, or  merely  roving  over  the  sea  as  a  pirate, 
bent  on  indiscriminate  mischief  When  the 
character  of  a  stranger  was  united  with  that  of 
a  suppliant,  it  commanded  still  greater  respect. 
The  stranger  and  suppUant,  says  Alcinous  to 
Ulysses,  stand  in  the  place  of  a  brother  to  a 
man  who  has  the  slightest  share  of  right  feeling. 
It  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  as  a  motive  for  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  hospitality,  that  the  gods 
sometimes  visit  the  cities  of  men  in  the  like- 
ness of  strangers.*  If  the  suppliant  could  seat 
himself  at  the  hearth,  his  person  was  deemed 
peculiarly  sacred,  and  his  request  could  scarce- 
ly be  rejected  without  impiety.  Numerous  oc- 
casions of  this  kind  were  supplied  by  the  chances 
of  war,  domestic  feuds,  and  sudden  provoca- 
tions, which,  in  the  quick  temper  of  the  Greeks,, 
easily  kindled  a  flame  only  to  be  quenched  by 
blood.  And  these  accidents  appear  frequently 
to  have  led  to  a  close  and  permanent  connexion 
between  families  seated  in  distant  lands,  which 
might  be  transmitted  through  many  generations. 
In  an  episode  of  the  Iliad,  the  ties  of  hospitality 
which  subsist  between  the  houses  of  an  Argive 
and  a  Lycian  chief  are  represented  as  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  restrain  them,  though  before  per- 
sonally unknown  to  each  other,  ^om  a  hostile 
conflict.  An  interchange  of  armour  ratifies  the 
agreement  which  the  two  heroes  make  to  shun 
each  other's  path  thenceforward  in  the  battle. 

The  convivial  usages  of  the  Greeks  present 
an  advantageous  contrast  to  the  gross  intem- 
perance which  prevails  in  the  banquets  of  the 
northern  Europeans  at  a  corresponding  period 
of  their  social  progress.  The  guests  took  their 
places  on  seats  which  were  ranged  along  the 
walls  of  the  banqueting  room,  and  a  separate  table 
was  set  before  each.  An  ablution,  such  as  is  now 
practised  through  the  East,  uniformly  preceded 
the  repast  The  fare,  even  in  the  houses  of 
the  great,  was  of  the  simplest  kind  :  in  the  lux- 
urious palace  of  Alcinous,  the  only  preparations 
for  a  feast,  described  by  the  poet,  consist  of  the 
sheep,  the  hogs,  and  the  oxen  which  are  slaugh- 
tered for  the  occasion,  t  A  guest  sometimes 
sent  a  part  of  his  portion,  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
to  another  table.  After  the  cravings  of  nature 
had  been  satisfied,  the  bowls,  indeed,  were  re- 
plenished with  wine,  from  which  libations  were 
to  be  made  in  honour  of  the  gods.  But  the 
glory  of  the  feast  was  not  held  to  depend  on  a 
lengthened  carouse  ;  its  appropriate  ornaments 
were  the  song  and  the  dance.  The  presence 
of  the  bard  was  almost  indispensable  at  every 
great  entertainment;  but  the  time  was  not 
wholly  spent  in  listening  to  his  strains.  Al- 
cinous, at  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  leads 
out  his  guests,  after  they  have  been  satiated 
with  the  lyre  and  the  song  of  Demodocus  in  the 
hall,  to  an  open  place,  where  they  first  amuse 

♦  Od..  xrii.,  485. 
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themselTOs  with  trials  of  strength  in  gymnastic 
exercises.  A  space  is  then  carefully  levelled 
for  a  dance,  which  is  exhibited  by  youths  prac- 
tised in  the  art,  under  the  control  of  judges  ac- 
customed to  preside  oyer  such  public  amuse- 
ments, and  accompanied  by  the  bard  with  a 
sportive  lay,  which,  perhaps,  interpreted  the 
movements  of  the  dancers  to  the  spectators. 
Finally,  at  the  command  of  Alcinous,  two  other 
performers,  of  incomparable  agility,  execute  an 
extraordinary  feat  of  leaping  and  dancing,  which 
terminates  the  entertainment  amid  a  tumult  of 
applause.  Even  the  suiters  who  are  continual- 
ly feasting  at  the  expense  of  Ulysses  are  never 
represented  as  drinking  to  excess  ;*  and  among 
the  abusive  epithets  which  Achilles,  in  the 
height  of  his  passion,  applies  to  Agamemnon, 
Uie  foremost  is,  heavy  with  wine.t 
r  Hospitality  among  the  Greeks  was  not  oon- 
Inied  to  the  opulent.  It  was  not  exercised  only 
by  SQch  men  as  the  wealthy  Axylus,  who  had  a 
house  by^he  wayside,  which  he  kept  open  to 
aU  comeTsJ  Eumasus,  though  in  an  humble  and 
dependant  station,  speaks  of  the  relief  which  he 
afibirds  to  the  distressed  as  the  object  which  he 
holds  of  the  iiiBt  importance,  next  to  the  neces- 
saiy  provision  for  his  own  wants.t  None  bat 
men  callous  to  shame  and  piety,  like  the  most 
boorish  and  ignorant  of  the  Ithacan  suiters,  are 
capable  of  treating  the  poor  and  destitute  with 
disrespect,  and  there  are  powers,  both  above 
and  in  the  lower  worid,  ever  watching  to  avenge 
SDch  wrongs.^  No  less  amiable  is  the  indol- 
gence  with  which  skives,  though  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  masters,  appear  to  have  been 
treated  in  well-regulated  families.  The  visible 
a]q»robation  with  which  the  poet  mentions  the 
kindness  shown  by  Laertes  and  his  wife  to 
dieir  domestics  J  marks  the  general  tone  of  feel- 
ing that  prevaUed  on  this  subject  among  his 
eoontrymen.  Even  the  severity  with  which 
Ulysses  pnnishes  the  wantonness  of  his  slaves 
leems  to  imply  that  their  condition  left  them  a 
thle  to  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  which  they 
coold  only  forfeit  by  their  own  misconduct. 

It  is  the  more  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice, to  observe  all  these  indications  of  compa»- 
nonate  and  benevolent  aflfections  in  the  Greek 
character,  as  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  the 
friendship  of  the  Greek  was  warm  and  his  hos- 
pitality large,  his  anger  was  fierce  and  his  en- 
mity ruthless.  He  was,  indeed,  rather  resent- 
ful than  vindictive  ;  though  easily  provoked,  he 
mi^t  be  appeased  without  much  difficulty.  His 
law  of  honour  did  not  compel  him  to  treasure  up 
in  his  memory  the  offensive  language  which 
might  be  addressed  to  him  by  a  passionate  ad- 
versary, nor  to  conceive  that  it  left  a  stain 
which  could  only  be  washed  away  by  blood. 
Even  for  real  and  deep  injuries  he  was  com- 
monly willing  to  accept  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion.Y  But,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  his  resentment 
overpowered  every  other  feehng,  was  regard- 
leas  of  the  most  sacred  ties,  and  rushed  at  once 
to  the  most  violent  excess.  At  a  very  early 
age  Patroclus  has  killed  his  young  playmate  in 
a  fit  of  passion,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  at  their 

*  Conpara  Od.,  i.,  150,  foil,  zvii.,  009.  There  uems  to 
be  BO  proand  whaterer  for  the  conjectare  of  Eustathiae  on 
Od.,  zz.,  S9i.  t  Compare  Od.,  ziz.,  ISS. 
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boyish  game.  Pbcenix  has  had  great  difficultjr 
in  refraining  from  murdering  his  father,  to  re- 
venge a  curse  which  he  had  himself  provoked 
by  a  deliberate  injury.  Ulysses,  in  one  of  his 
fictitious  narratives  of  his  own  adventures,  re- 
lates that  he  had  lain  in  wait  with  a  companion 
in  the  dark,  and  had  assassinated  a  person  who^ 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  hiF 
share  in  the  booty  brought  from  Troy.  But  even 
such  examples  are  scarcely  sufiicient  to  prepare' 
us  for  the  extreme  ferocity  of  the  usages  of  war 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
age,  and,  perhaps,  cannot  be  very  well  recon- 
ciled with  other  features  of  their  social  state, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  they  had  arisen  in  a 
still  ruder  period,  and  that  custom  had  con* 
tributed  to  extinguish  the  sense  of  humanity,, 
which,  on  other  occasions,  was  quickly  awaken- 
ed. In  battle,  quarter  seems  never  to  have  been 
given,  except  with  a  view  to  the  ransom  of  th» 
prisoner.  Agamemnon,  in  the  Iliad,  reproach- 
es Menelaus  with  unmanly  softness  when  he- 
is  on  the  point  of  sparing  a  fallen  enemy,  and 
himself  puts  the  suppliant  to  the  sword ;  and 
the  poet  describes  the  deed  in  language  which 
shows  that  he  approves  of  it.  The  armour  of 
the  slain  constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the- 
spoil,  and  was  uniformly  stripped  off  by  the  con- 
querors. But  hostility  did  not  end  here ;  the 
naked  corpse  became  the  object  of  an  obstinate- 
struggle  ;  if  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  it  Was  deprived  of  burial,  and  exposed 
to  the  vultures  and  ravenous  beasts,  and  was- 
not  unfrequently  mutilated.  It  was,  indeed,  only 
distinguished  persons  who  were  subject  to  sud^ 
treatment :  an  armistice  was  usually  requested, 
and  readily  granted  to  the  defeated  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  their 
friends.*  But  the  indignities  offered  to  the 
body  of  Hector  by  Achilles  were  not  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  hostile  rage ;  for  Hector 
himself  intended  to  inflict  similar  outrages  on 
the  corpse  of  Patroclus  ;t  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  signal  mark  of  respect  paid  bv  Achilles  to* 
Eetion,  whose  city  he  had  sacked  without  any 
remarkable  provocation,  that,  after  slaying  himr 
he  abstained  from  spoiling  his  remains,  and 
honoured  them  with  funeral  rites.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sacrifice  which  Achilles  makes  to  thet 
shade  of  Patroclus,  of  twelve  Trojan  prisoners, 
whom  he  had  taken  alive  in  the  battle  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughtering  them  at  the  funeral 
pile,  was  certainly  not  authorized  by  the  estab- 
lished maxims  of  warfare,  any  more  than  the 
use  of  poisoned  weapons,  to  which  the  poet  al- 
ludes with  manifest  disapprobation.^ 

The  Sate  of  a  captured  city  was  fixed  in  an 
equally  merciless  spirit,  and  by  a  perhaps  still 
more  inflexible  rule.  All  the  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  exterminated:  the  women 
and  children  were  dragged  away,  to  be  divided 
among  the  victors,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  spoil.  And  the  evils  of  slavery  were  ne 
doubt  often  aggravated  by  a  partition,  which 
tore  a  family  asunder,  and  scattered  its  mem- 
bers over  distant  quarters  of  a  foreign  land^ 
Homer  describes  a  scene  which  was  probably 
familiar  to  his  contemporaries,  when  he  com- 
pares the  flood  of  tears  drawn  from  Ulysses  by 
his  painftd  recollections,  with  the  weeping  of  a 
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woman*  torn  from  the  body  of  her  husband,  who 
had  just  fallen  in  defence  of  his  city,  and  hur- 
ried along  by  the  captors,  who  quicken  her  steps 
by  striking  her  on  the  back  and  shoulders  with 
tbfiir  spears.*  Yet  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods 
aometimes  afforded  an  asylum  which  was  re- 
spected on  these  occasions  by  the  conquerors. 
Thus  Maro,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  was  saved, 
with  bis  family,  from  the  common  destruction, 
in  which  the  Ciconians  of  Ismarus  were  in- 
Tolved  by  Ulysses ;  for  he  dwelt  within  the 
precincts  sacrOd  to  the  god :  yet  he  redeemed 
himself  by  a  heavy  ransom.  The  priest  of  Apol- 
lo who  occasions  the  quarrel  in  the  Iliad  was 
not  so  fortunate :  he  loses  his  daughter  in  the 
sack  of  Thebe,  and  only  recovers  her  through 
the  extraordinary  interference  of  tiie  god. 

III.  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question 
whether  polytheism  or  monotheism  is  the  more 
ancient  form  of  natural  religion.  This  is  one 
of  those  inqniries,  grounded  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  human  nature  in  the  abstract,  which  can 
scarcely  ever  lead  to  any  safe  conclusion.  The 
form  which  the  religious  impressions  of  a  peo- 
ple assume,  so  far  as  they  are  not  determined 
by  tradition  or  example,  must  depend  on  the 
oharactor  and  condition  of  each  conmiunity. 
Some  tribes  of  the  human  race  appear  to  re- 
ceive from  the  sensible  world  only  a  single  dim, 
undefined  feeling  of  religious  awe,  which  sug- 
geste  to  them  the  existence  of  a  superior  pow- 
er. A  monotonous  sameness  in  the  aspect  of 
nature,  a  uniform  tenour  of  life,  broken  only  by 
the  exertions  necessary  to  satisfy  the  simplest 
animal  wants,  probably  tend  to  perpetuate  sueh 
a  state  of  glimmering  conseiousness,  which, 
however,  is  something  tery  remote  from  that 
view  of  nature  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  mon- 
otheistic religion.  It  is.  however,  equaUy  con- 
ceivable and  consistent  with  experience,  that  a 
people  of  quick  sense  and  fancy,  especially  if 
traced  in  a  region  marked  by  various  and  stri- 
king features,  may  associate  its  earliest  religious 
emotions  with  the  multiplicity  of  surrounding 
objecto,  and  may  no  sooner  awake  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  situation,  than  it  begins  to 
people  its  universe  with  a  corresponding  mnlti^ 
tude  of  imaginary  agents. 

How  far  either  of  these  suppositions  applies 
to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  little  certain  information  can  rear 
4M)nably  be  expected  from  history.  The  most 
ancient  direct  testimony,  if  an  opinion  may  be 
so  called,  on  the  subject,  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
or,  rather,  that  of  the  prieste  of  Dodona,  ih)m 
whom  he  heard  that  the  Pelasgians  once  sacri- 
Ased  only  to  nameless  deities.  Whatever  may 
be  the  authority  of  this  evidence,  its  meaning 
is  doubtful ;  but  the  least  probable  of  all  the  in- 
ferences that  have  been  drawn  from  it  is,  that 
the  Pelasgians  worshipped  a  single  god.  The 
words  of  Herodotus  admit  of  a  very  different 
interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  tra- 
ces of  the  primitive  religion  to  be  found  in  the 
later  Greek  mythology.  We  have  no  reason  for 
imagining  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece 
were  differently  constituted,  as  to  their  aptitude 
for  religious  impressions,  from  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  Greek  was  formed  to  sym- 
pathiae  strongly  with  the  outward  world  t  no- 
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thing  was  to  him  adsonileiy  passiTe  and  ineit ; 
in  all  the  objects  around  him  be  found  life,  or 
readily  imparted  it  to  them  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  own  imagination.  This  was  not  a  poetical 
view,  the  privilege  of  extraordinary  minds,  but 
the  popular  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling,  cher- 
ished undoubtedly  by  the  Iwld  ibrms,  and  ab- 
rupt contraste,  and  all  the  natoral  wonders  of  a 
mountainous  and  sea-broken  land.  A  people  so 
disposed  and  situate  is  not  immediately  impell- 
ed to  seek  a  single  universal  source  of  being. 
The  teeming  earth,  the  quickening  sun,  the  rest^ 
less  sea,  the  rushing  stream,  the  irresistible 
storm,  every  display  of  superhuman  might  which 
it  beholds,  rouses  a  distinct  sentiment  of  reli- 
gious awe.  Everywhere  it  finds  deities,  which, 
however^may  not  for  along  time  be  distinguish- 
ed by  name  from  the  objecto  in  which  their 
presence  is  manifested.  In  the  Iliad,  Agamem- 
non is  calling  on  the  gods  to  witness  a  solenui 
contract,  .^ong  those  of  Oljrmpus  he  names 
none  but  Jupiter ;  after  him  he  invokes  the  aU- 
seeing,  all-hearing  sun,  the  rivers,  the  earth, 
and,  lastly,  the  gods  who  punish  peijured  men 
in  the  realms  below.  In  Uke  manner,  we  may 
suppose  the  Pelasgians  to  have  worshipped  the 
invisible  powers,  which,  aocordtng  to  the  prim- 
itive belief  of  the  people,  animat^  the  various 
forms  of  the  sensible  world. 

That  sudi  was,  in  Cm^,  the  eUest  form  of  re- 
ligion which  prevailed  among  the  Pelasgian 
tribes,  is  both  highly  probable  in  itself,  and  con*  - 
firmed  by  the  example  of  the  ancient  Psfsians. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  both  can  under- 
stand, and  may  accept,  the  statement  of  Herod- 
otus. But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  follow  him 
when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
this  simple  creed  was  transformed  into  the 
complicated  system,  of  the  Greek  mythokigy. 
He  seems  to  distinguish  two  great  changes 
which  the  Greek  religion  underwent :  one  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  foreign  deities  and 
rites,  the  other  by  the  invention  of  native  poets. 
His  researches  had,  as  he  says,  convinced  him 
that  all  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods  had  been 
derived  from  the  barbarians ;  and  the  result  of 
the  infonnation  which  he  had  gathered  in  £g3Fpt 
was,  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  had  all 
been  transplanted  from  that  country.  Some  the 
Egyptian  priests  themselves  disclaimed ;  but  the 
rest  had,  as  they  asserted,  been  always  known 
among  them ;  and  hence  Herodotus  infers  that 
the  excepted  names  had  been  invented  by  the 
Pelasgians,  all  but  that  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of 
the  sea,  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Af- 
rica. It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that,  by 
the  names  of  the  gods,  both  Herodotus  and  his 
instructers  understood  their  nature  and  attri- 
butes, and  that  they  conceived  the  Egyptian  ap- 
pellations to  have  been  translated  into  equiv- 
alent Greek  words.  But  this  testimony,  or  judg- 
ment of  Herodotus,  combined  with  the  various 
traditions  of  Oriental  colonies  planted  in  Greece, 
at  a  time  when  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to 
have  wanted  the  first  rudimente  of  civilisation, 
with  the  priestly  institutions  of  the  East,  the 
presumed  antiquity  of  the  Greek  mysteries,  and 
of  esoteric  doctrines  transmitted  by  them,  and 
coincidences  observed  in  several  features  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Egyptian  mythology,  has  formed 
the  ground  of  a  hypothesis  which  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  earnest  controversy.    It  assumes  tha( 
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the  ooiofiies  which  migrated  into  Greece  in  the 
darimessof  theoldPelasgian  period  were  head- 
ed hy  prieats,  who  long  retained  the  supreoie 
power  in  their  new  settlements.  They  brought 
with  them  the  faith  and  the  wisdom  which  tk»y 
had  inherited  in  their  ancient  seats,  the  knowl- 
edge of  one  God,  the  hidden  spring  of  life  and 
intelligence,  but  infinitely  diyersifi^  in  his  at- 
tributes, functions,  and  emanations.  These 
they  proposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,  not  in  their  naked  simplicity,  which 
would  have  dazzled  and  confonnded  those  un- 
enlightened minds,  but  through  the  Yell  of  ex- 
pressive symbols  and  ingenious  fables,  which 
were  accepted  by  tbe  people  as  literal  truths, 
and  were  gradually  wrought  into  a  complicated 
mythological  system,  The  sublime  dogmas  of 
tbe  priestly  religion  were  reserved  for  the  cho- 
sen few,  who  were  capable  of  contemplating 
them  in  their  pure  and  simple  form,  and  these 
alone  understood  the  epithets  and  images  which, 
/  in  the  poetry  of  the  temples,  conveyed  the  ten- 
ets of  the  ancient  theology.  When  these  priest- 
iy  governments  were  everywhere  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  rule  of  the  heroic  chieftains,  as  the 
priests  themselves  drew  back  into  the  shade,  so 
their  doctrines  were  more  and  more  confined  to 
the  recesses  of  their  sanctuaries,  and  were  re- 
vealed only  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the 
rites  there  celebrated  in  awful  obscurity.  Mean- 
while a  new  race  of  poets  started  up^  and  gain- 
ed tbe  ear  of  the  people— bards  who,  blending 
heroic  legends  with  religions  fables,  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  which  had  been  lost,  intro- 
duced fresh  confusion  into  the  mythical  chaos. 
The  troubles  that  accompanied  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion contributed  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  popular  and  the  priestly  religion :  the 
latter,  however,  was  presened  without  any  ma^ 
teriai  alteration  in  the  mysteries,  which  con« 
tinned  to  be  the  vehicles  of  the  more  enlighten- 
ed feith  down  to  the  latest  days  of  paganism. 

Before  we  make  any  remark  on  this  bypoth- 
esis*  we  must  consider  the  view  which  Herod- 
otus takes  of  the  change  introduoed  by  native 
poets  into  the  Greek  mythology:  '* Whence 
each,  of  the  gods  sprang,  and  whether  all  of  them 
were  always  existing,  and  what  were  their 
riiapes,  on  these  points  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  may  be  said  to  be  bat  of  yesterday." 
And  he  subjoins,  as  a  reason,  the  comparatively 
ble  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who,  as  he  says, 
'*  were  the  authors  of  the  Greek  theogony,  gave 
titles  to  the  gods,  distinguished  their  attributes 
and  functions,  and  described  their  forms.  For 
the  poets,  who  are  said  to  have  been  more  an- 
eient  than  these  two,  were,  in  my  opinion,  more 
recent."  This  last  remark  seems  only  intend- 
ed to  condemn  the  many  spurious  works  which 
were  current  in  his  time,  under  the  names  of 
linos,  Orpheus,  Musieus,  Pamphus,  Glen,  and 
other  bards,  who  were  believed  to  have  sung 
before  Homer.  But,  besides  this  critical  judg- 
ment, he  undoubtedly  expresses  his  conviction 
that  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  effected  an  im- 
portant revolution  in  the  religious  belief  of  their 
countrymen.  This  revolution,  indeed,  is  so 
great,  that  it  could  not,  with  any  probability,  be 
BBcribed  to  the  genius  of  one  or  two  poets,  even 
if  the  Homeric  poems  did  not  clearly  indicate 
that  their  descriptions  are  founded  on  concep- 
tions <xf  the  Divine  nature  which  had  been 


long  ^miliar  to  the  people :  and  it  is  only  when 
Homer  and  Hesiod  are  considered  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  whole  line  of  poets,  who  were 
the  organs  and  interpreters  of  the  popular  creed", 
and  thus  gradually  determined  its  permanent 
form,  that  this  opinion  of  Herodotus  can  appear 
at  all  reasonable. 

Though  Herodotus  couples  Homer  and  He- 
siod together,  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the  same 
age,  and  had  co-operated  towards  the  same  end, 
not  only  were  they  probably  separated  by  a 
considerable  number  of  generations,  Irat  their 
works  belong  to  totally  diffiarent  classes.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  history  of  the  divine 
persons  introduced  is  foreign  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, and  is  only  mentioned  in  casual  allusions ; 
while  the  professed  design  of  Hesiod's  Theogo- 
ny is  to  relate  the  origin  of  the  wortd  and  the 
gods.  It  contains  a  series  of  rude  speculations 
on  the  universe,  in  which  its  several  parts  are 
personified,  and  the  order  of  their  production 
represented  under  the  figure  of  successive  gen- 
erations. The  manner  in  which  the  poet  tretrts 
his  Subject  suggests  a  strong  suspicion  that 
this  Theogony,  or  cosmogony,  was  not  the  fruit 
of  his  own  invention ;  and  that,  although  to  us 
it  breathes  the  first  lispings  of  Greek  philosophy, 
they  are  only  the  faint  echoes  of  an  earlier 
and  deeper  strain.  Indeed,  the  Homeric  poems 
themseWes  contain  allusions  which  disclose  an 
acquaintance  with  such  theories ;  as  when 
Ocean  is  termed  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  of 
all  things,  though  Jupiter  is  commonly  descri- 
bed as  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  The  The- 
ogony, compared  with  the  hints  furnished  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  the  tradition  of  a  great 
body  of  sacred  poetry  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
bards  already  mentioned,  who  preceded  Homer 
and  Hesiod  perhaps  bymany  oemuries,  has  giv- 
en rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  Greek  mythology 
was  derived  from  phifoeophical  speculations, 
which  in  e^wrse  of  time  had  been  misunder- 
stood, distorted,  and  blended  with  heterogene- 
ous fictions.  Aoooiding  to  this  view,  some  el- 
der poet  had  described  the  successive  stages 
of  the  world's  history  by  a  series  of  terms, 
which,  though  they  sounded  like  names  of  per- 
sons, yet  to  an  intelligent  mind  conveyed  only 
those  attributes  of  the  various  objects  enumer- 
ated on  which,  in  the  poet's  conception,  their 
mutual  relation  depended.  This  series  Hesiod 
preserved  in  the  main,  though  broken  by  oooa^ 
sioitai  interpolations,  but  without  comprehend- 
ing its  real  import.  Etymology  alone,  it  is  sup- 
posed, can  furnish  Uie  clew  to  this  labyrinth,  and 
enable  the  inquirer  to  trace  the  Greek  theology 
to  its  fountain  head,  where  it  will  be  found  to 
spring  up  in  the  simple  form  of  physical  specn- 
lation.  But  its  purity  was  soon  troubled,  when 
the  vulgar,  easily  deceived  by  the  slight  figura- 
tive disguise  of  the  language,  and  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  coherence  of  the  whole  system, 
began  to  attribute  real  life  and  personality  to 
each  of  its  parts ;  and  thus  arose  a  wild,  dis- 
jointed mythology,  which  was  continually  re- 
ceiving additions  from  the  fancy  of  the  popular 
poets,  and  nourished  a  blind  and  gross  super- 
stition, which  the  ancient  sage  who  unwittingly 
laid  its  foundation  so  little  dreamed  of,  that  if 
he  himself  believed  in  any  Divine  nature,  he  had 
carefully  excluded  it  from  his  system.* 

~~*~Briefe~ueber  Homtr  uttd  Httwdm*  of  HMm«B&  aad 
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We  have  boen  induced  to  notice  these  mod- 
ern Yiews  of  the  subject  because  they  profess 
to  rest  in  part  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
and  to  illustrate  bis  meaning.    We  can  only 
touch  very  briefly  on  the  reasons  which  lead  us 
to  a  different  conclusion.    The  authority  of 
Herodotus  is,  in  fact,  httle  more  than  that  of  his 
guides,  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  judgment 
certainly  cannot  be  thought  decisive  on  the  ori- 
gin of  a  foreign  mythology,  with  which  they 
must  have  been  very  imperfectly  acquainted, 
and  which,  even  if  their  information  had  been 
sufficiently  extensive  and  accurate,  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  as  well  as  those  of  their  sta- 
tion, must  have  prevented  them  from  viewing 
in  its  true  light.    The  correctness,  therefore,  of 
the  interpretation  by  which  several  of  the  na- 
tional gcils  of  Greece  were  identified  with  ob- 
jects of  Egyptian  worship,  is  stiU  a  questiona- 
ble point,  only  to  be  determined  by  proofs,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  established,  of 
such  a  coincidence  as  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced either  by  an  original  national  community 
of  religious  impressions,  or  by  a  later,  studied 
or  accidental,  conformity  in  their  outwiuxl  signs. 
Independently  of  such  proofs,  or  of  other  evi- 
dence, there  is  very  little  either  in  the  charac- 
ter or  the  fables  of  the  Greek  deities  that  raises 
any  suspicion  of  a  foreign  origin,  or  that  may 
not  be  referred  to  well-known  elements  in  the  ui- 
tellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  the  Greeks. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  has  been  said  in  a  pre- 
eeding  chapter  may  serve  to  render  it  credible, 
if  not  highly  probable,  that  the  religions  of  the 
East  very  early  exerted  some  influence  on  that 
of  Greece,  and  even  that  Egypt  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  eflfect,  not,  however,  directly, 
but  only  through  the  intervention  of  a  different 
people.    But  that  any  colonies  were  led  into 
Greece  by  priests,  who  were  elevated  above  the 
vulgar  by  sacred  learning  or  religious  philoso- 
phy, is  in  itself  little  more  than  a  dream,  and  is 
particularly  improbable  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed Egyptian  settlers,  both  for  reasons  al- 
ready given,  and  because,  among  the  sages 
who  are  celebrated  as  the  earliest  instructers 
of  the  Greeks,  though  many  are  represented  as 
foreigners,  none  are  connected  with  Egypt. 
The  institution  of  the  mysteries  does  not  re- 
quire any  such  supposition ;  and  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  any  esoteric  doctrines  were 
ever  delivered  in  them. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  was  in  the  main  purely  home-sprung. 
Bi^  the  supposition  that  their  mythology  was 
derived  from  the  observations  and  reflections 
of  some  superior  minds,  which  determined  the 
creed  of  the  vulgar,  seems  repugnant  to  all 
analogy,  as  well  as  to  all  internal  evidence ;  and 
it  is  in  a  toUlly  diflerent  sense  that  we  should 
be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Herodotus, 
that  poets  were  the  authors  of  the  popular  the- 
ology. We  think  it  probable,  as  has  been  al- 
ready intimated,  that  the  deities  of  the  earliest 
PelajBgian  period  were  those  whose  presence  and 
power  appeared  to  be  displayed  in  the  various 
operations  of  nature.    But  as  the  aspects  of 


Cmmr.  The  mott  importaat  of  tha  modern  mythological 
mt«ma  uidTiewt  are  aoeorately  and  impartially  described 
by  Mueller,  in  his  ProUgmnema.  To  the  writers  there  ena- 
maratad  may  be  added  Gerhard,  Grundaveft  tUr  Archanlo- 
fMf  u  (he  lint  pan  of  the  Hyperhweuck  Roemi*che  Sttidien. 


nature,  and,  consequently,  the  conceptions  fonn- 
ed  of  the  gods,  diflfered  widely  in  different  re- 
gions, so  in  each  region  it  might  be  long  before 
the  spheres  of  the  several  deities  were  fixed,, 
and  their  characters  and  attributes  determined. 
And  it  may  even  be  imagined  that  such  a  period 
answers  best  to  that  which  Herodotus  describes, 
of  the  nameless  gods.  To  distinguish  the  prov- 
inces and  functions  of  the  divine  agents  was  a 
task  which  might  have  afforded  ample  employ- 
ment to  many  generations  of  sacred  bards,  who,, 
however,  must  be  considered  only  as  the  organs 
and  expounders  of  the  popular  views  and  feel- 
ings. But  still  two  important  steps  remained 
in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  mythology.  The 
one  was  that  by  which  the  invisible  powers 
were  brought  down  from  their  spheres  and  in- 
vested wi&  a  human  form ;  the  other  that  by 
which  the  local  deities  of  the  several  tribe^ 
were  reconciled  and  united  in  one  family.  Each 
of  these  steps  must  have  occupied  a  long  peri- 
od ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
one  began  after  the  other  had  ended.  The  Pi> 
erian  Thracians  seem  to  have  been  the  people 
in  whose  poetry  Olympus  was  first  celebrated 
as  the  common  seat  of  the  gods,  and  hence  to 
them  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  greatest 
share  in  the  process  of  combination  and  adjust- 
ment, which  led  to  that  unity  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  represent  as  complete.  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  heroic  age,  and  itt 
that  school  of  poetry  which  arose  out  of  the 
new  spirit  of  these  times,  that  the  principle  of 
personification  was  most  active  in  exhibiting 
the  gods  in  human  shape,  and  in  drawing  Uiem 
forth  fipom  the  awful  obscurity  in  which  they 
had  been  before  shrouded,  into  familiar  inter- 
course with  mankind.  And  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  properly  considered  as  the  most  prominent 
contrast  between  the  Pelasgian  and  the  HeUen^ 
ic  period,  as  to  their  religious  character. 

Though  in  general  the  Greek  religion  may 
be  correctly  described  as  a  worship  of  nature, 
and  most  of  its  deities  corresponded  either  to 
certain  parts  of  the  sensible  world,  or  to  certain 
classes  of  objects  comprehended  under  abstract 
notions,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  several 
tribes  did  not  acknowledge  tutelary  gods,  who 
were  neither  imbodied  powers  of  nature  nor 
personified  abstractions,  but  who  may  rather  be 
said  to  have  grown  out  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  community  itself,  and  to  have 
represented  nothing  but  its  general  consciou8-> 
ness  of  dependance  on  a  superior  Being.    No 
instances,  perhaps,  can  be  produced  which  are 
not  ambiguous ;   but  the  supposition  is  both 
probable  in  itself,  and  serves  to  explain  some 
seeming  incongruities  in  the  Greek  theology. 
Most  of  those  fables  which  offended  both  the 
Christian  fathers  and  the  Greek  philosophers, 
by  the  debasing  conceptions  they  suggest  of^ 
the  Divine  nature,  and  which  still  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  convey  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
mythology  without  danger  of  polluting  the 
youthful  imagination,*  were  undoubtedly  of 
physical  origin.    But  by  the  side  of  these  we 
find  titles  and  descriptions  which  express  very 
pure  and  exalted  notions  of  the  gods  and  of 
their  relation  to  mankind,  and  which  may  have 
sprung  from  the  other  source  just  mentioned- 

*  It  is  one  among  the  many  merits  of  Mr  Keiffhtloy*af 
Mythology,  that  he  us  skilfully  steered  clear  of  this  danger. 
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This  is  especiaHy  remarkable  in  the^  chief  of 
the  goda,  whose  Greek  name,  Zau,  answering 
to  the  Latin  Deus,  and  simply  signifying  god, 
may  frequently  have  been  used  without  any 
jnore  definite  meaning  attached  to  it,  though  it 
was  peculiarly  assigned  to  the  lord  of  the  upper 
legions,  who  dwelt  on  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  gathered  the  clouds  about  him, 
shook  the  air  with  his  thunder,  and  wielded  the 
lightning  as  the  instrument  of  his  wrath.  From 
elements  drawn  from  these  different  sources, 
his  character,  a  strange  compound  of  majesty 
and  weakness,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
•successive  poets,  who,  if  they  in  some  degree 
deserved  the  censure  of  the  philosophers,  seem 
at  least  not  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  arbitrary 
fictions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  estab- 
lishing his  supremacy,  they  introduced  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity  into  the  Greek  polytheism,  which 
was  not,  perhaps,  without  influence  on  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophers  themselves, 
though  it  exerted  little  on  the  superstition  of 
the  vulgar.  The  Olympian  deities  are  assem- 
bled round  Jupiter  as  his  family,  in  which  he 
maintains  the  mild  dignity  of  a  patriarchal  king. 
He  assigns  their  several  provinces  and  controls 
their  authority.  Their  combined  efforts  cannot 
give  the  slightest  shock  to  his  power,  nor  retard 
the  execution  of  his  will ;  and  hence  then:  way- 
wardness, even  when  it  incurs  his  rebuke,  can- 
not ruffle  the  inward  serenity  of  his  soul.  The 
tremendous  nod  with  which  he  confirms  his  de- 
crees can  neither  be  revoked  nor  ^ustrated. 
As  his  might  is  irresistible,  so  is  his  wisdom 
unsearchable.  He  holds  the  golden  balance,  in 
which  are  poised  the  destinies  of  nations  and 
of  men  ;  from  the  two  vessels  that  stand  at  his 
threshold,  he  draws  the  good  and  evil  gifts  that 
alternately  sweeten  and  imbitter  mortal  existr 
ence.  The  eternal  order  of  things,  the  ground 
of  the  immutable  succession  of  events,  is  his, 
and  therefore  he  himself  submits  to  it.  Human 
laws  derive  their  sanction  from  his  ordinance : 
earthly  kings  receive  their  sceptres  from  his 
hand :  he  is  the  guardian  of  social  rights :  he 
watches  over  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  the 
observance  of  oaths :  he  punishes  treachery, 
arrogance,  and  cruelty.  The  stranger  and  the 
suppUant  are  under  his  peculiar  protection :  the 
fence  that  encloses  the  family  dwelling  is  in 
his  keeping:  he  avenges  the  denial  and  the 
abuse  of  hospitality.  Yet  even  Hiis  greatest 
and  most  glorious  of  beings,  as  he  is  called,  is 
subject,  like  the  other  gods,  to  passion  and  frail- 
ty. For,  though  secure  from  dissolution,  though 
surpassingly  beautiful  and  strong,  and  warmed 
with  a  purer  blood  than  fills  the  veins  of  men, 
their  heavenly  frames  are  not  insensible  to 
pleasure  and  pain ;  they  need  the  refreshment 
of  ambrosial  food,  and  inhale  a  gratefiil  savour 
from  the  sacrifices  of  their  worshippers.  Their 
other  afiections  correspond  to  the  grossness  of 
these  animal  appetites.  Capricious  love  and 
hatred,  anger  and  jealousy,  often  disturb  the 
ealm  of  their  bosoms :  the  peace  of  the  Olym- 
pian state  might  be  broken  by  factions,  and 
even  by  conspiracies  formed  against  its  chief 
He  himself  cannot  keep  perfectly  aloof  from 
their  quarrels :  he  occasionally  wavers  in  his 
purpose,  is  overreached  by  artifice,  blinded  by 
desire,  and  hurried  by  resentment  into  unseem- 
ly violence.    The  relation  in  which  he  stands 


to  fate  is  not  unifonnly  represented  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  and  probably  the  poet  had  not 
formed  a  distinct  notion  of  it.  Fate  is  general- 
ly described  as  emanating  from  his  will ;  but 
%ometimes  he  appears  to  be  no  more  than  the 
minister  of  a  stern  necessity,  which  he  wishes 
in  vain  to  elude. 

The  fatalism  of  the  Greeks  was  very  remote, 
both  in  its  nature  and  consequences,  from  the 
dogma  which,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  fero- 
cious and  sensual  barbarians,  sometimes  rouses 
them  to  a  temporary  phrensy,  from  which  tbey 
subside  into  an  apathy  that  unfits  them  for 
useful  exertion  on  ordinary  occasions.  The 
belief  of  the  Greeks  was  the  result  of  their 
natural  reflections  on  the  apparent  order  of 
the  world,  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  mode 
in  which  his  conduct  and  success  are  swayed 
by  unforeseen  and  inexplicable  causes.  It  serv- 
ed neither  as  a  substitute  for  courage  nor  as  a 
pretext  for  indolence.  It  inspired  them  with 
resignation  to  evils  when  arrived,  but  did  not 
stifle  their  energies  so  long  as  any  prospect  re- 
mained of  escaping  by  prudence  and  activity, 
nor  did  it  divert  them  firom  imploring  the  aid 
of  the  gods.  The  blessed  inhabitants  of  Olym- 
pus did  not  disdain  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  an  inferior  andmnhappy 
race,  but  yet  of  kindred  origin,  not  always  un- 
worthy of  their  alliance,  and  never  below  their 
sympathy.  But  though  the  gods  were  accessi- 
ble to  prayer,  no  invariable  rule  could  be  ascer- 
tained for  securing  their  favour.  A  hero  of  the 
most  exalted  virtue  was  not  safe  from  the  per- 
secution of  a  god  whom  he  had  innocently  pro- 
voked. The  motive,  however,  by  which  they 
were  believed  to  be  most  unifonnly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively impelled,  was  that  of  which  their 
worshippers  were  most  frequently  conscious-^ 
concern  for  their  own  interest  and  honour. 
Pride  and  insolence,  the  intoxication  of  wealth 
and  power,  in  which  men  forget  their  weakness 
and  mortality,  were  generally  odious  to  them : 
an  open  affectation  of  independence  and  equal- ^ 
ity,  a  crime  which  they  seldom  failed  to  visit' 
with  signal  punishment.  But  even  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  uninterrupted  prosperity  roused 
their  envy  of  the  man  whom  it  brought  too 
near  to  them,  however  meekly  he  might  bear 
his  fortunes.  The  milder  view  of  affliction,  as 
sent  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  averting 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  unalloyed  feli- 
city, seems  to  have  been  long  foreign  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  thinking.  In  general,  no  quali- 
ty was  so  pleasing  to  the  gods  as  pious  munifi- 
cence, and  no  actions  so  meritorious  in  their 
sight  as  the  observances  that  related  singly  to 
their  service.  These  were  so  important,  that 
even  an  involuntary  neglect  of  them  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  down  the  heaviest  calamities  on 
a  whole  people. 

Such  conceptions  of  the  gods,  and  of  their 
dealings  with  mankind,  had  in  themselves  no 
tendency  to  strengthen  any  moral  sentiments, 
or  to  enforce  the  practice  of  any  social  duties. 
Yet  they  might  produce  such  effects,  when  the 
sanctity  of  religion  was  accidentally  or  artifi- 
cially attached  to  the  exercise  of  healthy  natu* 
ral  affections,  or  to  useful  institutions.  They 
were  not  unfrequently  so  applied,  with  great 
immediate  advantage,  but  at  the  fearful  risk  of 
involving  things  rrally  holy  and  venerable  in 
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tbe  conteiB|)t  incorrod  by  such  errors,  when  de- 
tected, which,  in  a  half-enlightened  age,  ia  nan- 
ally  extended  to  the  tnitha  of  which  they  have 
been  auxiliaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  these  mean  and  narrow 
yiews  of  the  Divine  nature  was  probably  much 
less  than  might  at  first  sight  have  seemed  like- 
ly to  spring  from  them.  The  gods,  though  their 
frailties  did  not  abate  the  reverence  which  they 
inspired,  were  never  senoosly  proposed  or  con- 
sidered as  examples  for  imitation,  nor  did  their 
worshippers  dream  of  drawing  a  practical  infer- 
ence from  the  tales  of  the  popular  mythology. 
If  the  gods  were  not  raised  above  human  pas- 
sions, they  were  too  great,  and  too  remote  from 
earthly  aSairs,  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules 
which  bind  an  inferior  race.  But  the  interests 
of  morality  were  ehiefly  connected  with  religion 
by  the  functions  of  the  powers  whose  peculiar 
province  it  was  to  exact  the  penalty  due  to  Di- 
vine justice  for  atrocious  crimes.  Homer  sim- 
ply designates  the  office  of  the  Fnries,  without 
either  fixing  their  number  or  describing  their 
fonn,  which  the  imagination  of  later  poets  paints 
ed  with  terrific  exactness ;  but  the  mysterious 
obscurity  in  which  he  wraps  tlieir  outlines  was 
perhaps  no  less  awful.  Their  dwelling-place, 
in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  invisible  world,  was 
an  object  of  horror  to  the  Messed  gods,  who 
abode  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  Olympus. 
They  shrouded  themselves  in  darkness  when 
they  went  forth  to  execute  their  work  of  retri- 
bution, and,  unlike  the  celestial  powers,  they 
could  not  be  propitiated ;  at  least,  in  the  Ho- 
meric age,  no  rites  seem  to  have  been  invented 
to  disarm  their  wrath,  and  to  quiet  the  akirms 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  They  were  especially 
vigilant  in  enforcing  the  respect  due  to  age,  to 
parental  authority,  and  kindred  blood ;  but  per- 
jury, and  probably  all  other  ofibnces  proscribed 
as  peculiarly  heinous  by  public  opinion,  were 
equally  subject  to  their  inquisition.  The  awe 
inspired  by  these  inexorable  ministers  of  ven- 
geance was  a  wholesome  check,  if  not  an  ade- 
quate counterpoise,  to  the  heedless  levity  which 
the  easy  and  capricious  government  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods  tended  to  encourage. 

The  idea  of  retribution,  however,  was  not 
generally  associated  with  that  of  a  future  state. 
Homer  views  death  as  the  separation  of  two  dis- 
tinct, though  not  wholly  dissimilar  substances 
— the  soul  and  the  body.  The  latter  has  no  life 
without  the  former,  the  former  no  strength  with- 
out the  latter.  The  soula  of  the  heroes  are  sent 
down  to  the  realm  of  Hades  (the  Invisible),  while 
they  themselves  remain  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds. 
And  when  it  is  said  of  Hercules  that  his  shade 
is  among  the  dead,  while  he  himself  shares  the 
banquets  of  the  immortal  gods,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  his  virtue  has  been  rewarded  with 
a  new,  undecaying  body,  and  a  divine  soul. 
**  When  a  man  is  dead,"  says  the  shade  of  An- 
tidea,  **the  flesh  and  the  bones- are  left  to  be 
consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  soul  flies  away 
like  a  dream.'*  Funeral  rites  seem  not  tafaave 
been  accounted  a  necessary  condition  of  its  en- 
trance into  Hades,  but  it  could  enjoy  no  rest 
there  till  they  had  been  performed.  Hence 
arose  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  sur- 
viving friends,  the  obstinate  contests  that  take 
place  over  the  slain,  Priam's  desperate  effort  to 
recover  the  corpse  of  Hector.    Several  of  the 


most  interesting  scenes  in  Greek  poetry  and 
history  depend  entirely  on  this  feeling.  When 
the  soul  has  made  its  escape  through  the  lips 
or  the  wound,  it  is  not  dispersed  in  the  air,  but 
preserves  the  form  of  the  living  person.  But 
the  face  of  the  earth,  lighted  by  the  sun,  is  no 
fit  place  for  the  feeble,  joyless  phantom.  It 
protracts  its  unprofitable  being  in  the  cheerless 
twilight  of  the  nether  world,  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  and  purauing  the  empty  image  of 
its  past' occupations  and  enjoyments.  Orion, 
like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  hunter, 
is  engaged  in  chasing  the  disimbodied  beasts 
which  he  had  killed  on  the  mountains  over  the 
asphodel  meadow.  Minos  is  busied  in  holding 
mock  trials,  and  dispensing  his  rigid  justice  to 
a  race  that  has  lost  all  power  of  inflicting  wrong. 
Achilles  retains  his  ancient  pre-eminence  among 
his  dead  companions,  but  he  would  gladly  ex- 
change the  unsubstantial  honour,  even  if  it  were 
to  be  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  spirits, 
for  ^he  bodily  life  of  the  meanest  hireling.  No- 
thing was  more  remote  from  Homer*8  philooo- 
phy  than  the  notion  that  the  soul*  when  lighten- 
ed of  its  fleshly  encumbrances,  exerted  its  in- 
teUeetual  faculties  with  the  greater  vigour.  On 
the  contrary,  he  represents  it  as  reduced  1^ 
death  to  a  state  6f  senseless  imbecility.  "  Alas !" 
exclaimed  Achilles,  when  the  spirit  of  Patro- 
dus  had  vanished,  ^even  in  Hades  there  re- 
mains a  ghost  and  an  image  of  the  dead,  but 
the  mind  is  altogether  gone.'*  Tireslas  alone, 
among  the  shades,  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of 
roent^  vigour,  by  the  especial  fiivour  of  Proser- 
pine. It  is  only  after  their  strength  has  been 
repaired  by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim 
that  they  recover  reason  and  memory  for  a  time, 
can  recognise  their  living  fhends,  and  feel  anx- 
iety for  those  whom  they  have  left  on  earth. 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  multitude 
that  peofdes  the  house  of  Hades  merely  pro- 
longs a  dreaming,  vacant  existence,  a  few  great 
ofiTendera  are  doomed  to  a  kind  of  suflering  most 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  infer- 
nal realms — to  the  torment  of  unavailing  toil 
and  never-satisfied  longings.  A  more  tremen- 
dous prison,  removed  as  far  below  Hades  as 
earth  is  fh»m  heaven,  was  reserved  for  the 
audacious  enemies  of  Jupiter — the  abyss  of 
Tartarus,  fast  secured  with  iron  gates  and  a 
brazen  floor.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  favour- 
ed heroes,  instead  of  descending  into  Hades, 
were  transpcMrted  to  a  delicious  plain,  an  island 
of  Ocean,  cooled  by  perpetaal  breeees  fipom  the 
west,  and  exempt  from  every  indement  change 
of  the  seasons. 

The  favour  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be 
obtained  by  means  similar  to  those  which  are 
most  efficacious  with  powerful  mortals — ^hom- 
age and  tribute,  or,  in  tiie  language  of  religion, 
worship  and  sacrifice.  Oonsidered  firom  one 
point  of  view,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  ap- 
pear in  a  highly  pleasing  light,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  pure,  though  mis&rected  piety ;  viewed 
from  another  side,  they  present  only  the  blind 
impulses  of  a  rude  superetition.  A  simple  feel- 
ing of  dependance  on  the  Divine  bounty  natu- 
rally vents  itself  in  the  form  of  an  offering, 
which,  however  trifling  in  itself,  may  be  an  ad- 
equate symbol  of  the  religious  sentiment.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  rites,  as  in  those  of  domes- 
tic worship,  in  the  libations  that  accompanied 
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the  social  meal,  in  the  eiriaume  and  other  har- 
i«8t  offering,  in  the  votiye  locks  which  youths 
and  virgins  fi«quently  dedicated  to  a  guardian 
dvity,  this  merely  symholical  chancter  is  pre- 
dominant; and  these  may  have  been  among 
the  earliest  Ibnns  of  devotioh.  Bnt  the  same 
unworthy  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  treat  the  material  of- 
fering as  the  essential  part  of  every  sacred  ser- 
vice, gave  birth  to  more  luxurious  and  less  inno- 
cent rites.  The  image  of  earthly  kings  applied 
to  the  heavenly  powers,  suggested  the  persua- 
sion that  the  efiicaoy  of  a  sacrifice  depended  on 
its  value,  and  that  the  feeUng  which  prompted 
the  offering  was  not  merely  to  be  expressed, 
but  to  be  measured  by  it.  This  persuasion  was 
chenslMd  by  two  popular  prejudices :  by  the 
notion  that  the  gods  wete  capable  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  which  men  might  aUay  by  costly  pro- 
fusion in  thehr  gifts,  and  by  the  view  taken  of  a 
sacrifice  as  a  banquet  for  the  gods  the  more 
agreeable  in  proportion  as  it  was  rich  and 
splendid.* 

When  the  sacrifice  was  designed  to  soften 
the  anger  of  aa  9&Baded  deity,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  unosoally  sumptuous;  for  it  was 
then  at  once  a  propitiatory  offering  and  a  self- 
impcsed  penalty.  This  mode  of  thinking  might 
easily  lead  to  the  notion  that,  on  some  extraor- 
dinary oecasions,  the  Divihe  wrath  was  to  be 
appeaMd  by  no  oblation  less  prociouB  tiban  the 
bfe  of  man.  And  it  seens  certain  that,  before 
the  times  described  by  Homer,  the  Greeks  had 
been  brought,  either  by  their  own  train  of  tltiidc- 
iog,  or  by  the  mfluenee  of  foreign  example,  to 
this  dreadful  conclosion.  This  high  antiquity 
of  human  sacrifices  among  the  Greeks  has  been 
disputed,  on  the  gronnd  that  such  rites  are  not 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Homer.  We  con- 
ceive, however,  that  Homer's  silence  would 
not,  in  the  sU^test  degree,  shake  the  authority 
of  the  numerous  legends  which  speak  of  human 
victims  as  ooeasionaily,  and  even  periodically, 
i^red  in  oettain  teniples,  more  especially  as, 
in  the  latter  ease,  they  record  the  early  sub- 
stitution of  other  victims  or  of  milder  rites. 
Though  the  practice  of  dedicating  living  persons 
to  a  deity,  which  was  unquestionably  very  an- 
cient, may  not  have  been  originally  connected 
with  any  effusion  of  blood,  still  it  indicates  the 
prevailing  sentiment;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  manners  of  the  heroic  age  to  prevent  us 
tram  believing  that  the  asaae  sentiment  some- 
times manifested  itself  in  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  even  if  the  practice  had  not  been  transmit- 
ted ftom  earlier  times.  But,  in  fiict.  Homer 
himself  appears  strongly  to  conform  the  testis 
mony  borne  by  later  writers  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  usage,  when  he  informs  us  that  AchiUes 
immolated  twelve  Trojan  prisoners  at  the  for 
neral  pile  of  Patrodus,  not  to  indulge  his  own 
vengeance,  but  to  soothe  his  depa^ed  friend. 
The  poet,  indeed,  considera  this  as  a  terriUe 
display  of  friendship,  but  it  seesis  clear  that  he 
wcHiid  have  found  nothing  ineonsistent  with 
piety  or  humanity  in  a  ainular  saorifica  offerad 
to  the  gods. 

Ofiferings  of  a  different  kind,  designed  for  the 
perpetual  ornament  of  holy  places,  are  irapor* 
tant  rather  in  the  history  of  the  arts  than  as 
affording  any  new  or  peculiar  illnrtration  of  the 
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religious  principle  which  suggested  them,  and 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  fitter  occasion  for  speak- 
ing of  them.  The  holy  placed  and  edifices 
themselves  belong  to  the  same  head.  Though 
the  gods  abode  in  Olympus,  several  of  them 
had  territories*  and  domains  on  the  earth,, 
where  they  sometimes  loved  to  sojourn.  The 
piece  of  land  which  was  consecrated  to  a  god 
bore  the  same  namet  with  that  which  was  as- 
signed for  the  maintenance  of  the  kingly  digni- 
ty, and  was  viewed  in  a  very  similar  light.  It 
seems  to  have  been  always  distinguished  by  an 
altar,  which,  when  raised  in  the  open  air,  was 
probably  sheltered  by  a  sacred  grove.  The  cul- 
tivated portion  served,  no  doubt,  for  the  supply 
of  sacrifices  and  the  support  of  the  priest.  It 
was,  perhaps,  from  some  of  these  consecrated 
tracts  that  the  poet  drew  his  description  of  the 
desert  island,  where  flocks  and  herds  of  the  sun 
were  tended  by  the  nymphs,  and,  though  they 
bare  no  young,  never  experienced  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers. 

Ttie  nature  of  the  Greek  religion  implied  the 
existence  of  persons  who  exereised  the  sacred 
ftinctions  U'hich  it  prescribed — of  priests,  if  the 
word  be  taken  in  this  general  sense.  But,  un- 
less it  be  ascertained  whether  these  persons 
formed  a  distinct  class,  what  notions  were 
commonly  entertained  of  their  oifiloe,  and  what 
privileges  and  influence  it  conforred,  the  name 
may  serve  only  to  mislead.  None  of  the  acts 
which  composed  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 
gods,  neither  the  sacrifice  nor  the  accompany- 
ing prayer,  were,  among  the  Greeks,  appropria- 
ted to  any  certain  order  of  men.  The  father  of 
a  family  in  his  household,  the  prince  in  behalf 
of  his  people,  celebrate  all  these  rites  them- 
selves. In  poetical  or  rhetorical  language,  the 
heroes  who  were  thns  occasionally  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  called  royal 
priests  or  priestly  kings,  as  Virgil's  Anius  was 
at  once  king  of  men  and  priest  of  Apollo.t  But 
an  expression  which  combines  the  two  charac- 
ters, without  marking  their  mutual  relations,^ 
explains  and  defines  nothing.  The  proper  use 
of  either  title  depends  on  &e  question  which 
was  original  and  principal,  which  derivative 
and  subordinate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  Homeric  heroes,  the  sacerdotal  character 
was  merely  incidental  to  their  public  station. 
Nestor  and  Agamenmon  sacrifice,  but  they  are 
not  priests,  lil^  Ghryses,  and  Maro,  and  Dares, 
nor  are  the  iEtolian  eldera,  though  each  might 
be  iirequ^itly  called  on  to  discharge  sacerdotal 
functions,  priests  in  the  same  sense  with  those 
whom  they  send  to  Meleager.  Hence  Aristo- 
tle distinguishes  between  the  sacrifices  which 
belonged  to  the  kings  and  those  which  belonged 
to  the  priests,  in  tiuB  heroic  times.  The  term 
miesi  always  related,  not  onfy  to  some  particu- 
lar dei^,  but  to  some  particular  seat  of  his  wor- 
ship; independent  of  these,  it  had  no  more 
meaning  than  the  title  of  king,  without  a  certain 
people  or  eonlirtry  to  correspond  with  it.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that, 
whenever  a  temple  or  a  tract  of  ground  was 
QBoseorated  to  a  god,  a  priest  was  appointed  to 
minister  to  him  Uiere.  There  may  nave  been 
a  period  when  no  priesthood  of  the  latter  kind 
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existed  in  Greece,  when  the  domestic  hearth 
was  the  only  altar,  and  the  house  of  the  chief 
the  only  temple  of  the  tribe.  But  in  the  heroic 
age,  though  it  was  still  true  that  every  king 
was  in  some  sense  a  priest,  the  priestly  office 
had  so  long  ceased  to  be  a  mere  appendage  of 
royal  or  patriarchal  power,  that  in  the  Homeric 
.poems  we  do  not  find  a  single  instance  where 
it  distinctly  appears  that  one  who  is  described 
as  a  priest  was  also,  like  Virgil's  Anius,  a  king. 
Yet,  when  a  temple  was  built  for  the  tutelary 
.god  of  a  tribe,  the  ruling  family  may  often  have 
l>een  invested  with  the  charge  of  it,  which,  of 
course,  then  became  an  hereditary  office,  and 
might  frequently  survive  the  civil  pre-eminence 
<»ut  of  which  it  arose.  Political  changes,  or 
some  of  the  numberless  accidents  that  are  per- 
petually varying  the  course  of  every  popular  su- 
perstition, frequently  enlarged  the  sphere  of  a 
local  worship,  and  transformed  it  from  an  ob- 
scure domestic  ritual  into  a  branch  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  In  such  cases  the  hereditary 
•ministers  of  the  god  gained  a  proportionate  in- 
•crease  in  dignity  and  wealth,  and  their  priestly 
^character  would  become  their  most  distinguish- 
ing and  valued  title.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
priesthood  which  was  originally  of  a  public  na- 
ture, and  arose  with  and  out  of  the  temple  where 
it  was  exercised,  was  probably  seldom  appro- 
priated to  a  particular  family,  except  where  the 
^fl  of  divination  was  believed  to  be  likewise  in- 
herited, or  in  cases  like  that  recorded  by  He- 
rodotus of  Gelon's  ancestor,  Telines,  who  had 
4M>mposed  the  civil  dissensions  of  Gela  by  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  stipulated  that  his  de- 
scendants should  be  hereditary  ministers  of  the 
deities  in  whose  name  he  had  prevailed.  Ho- 
mer himself  indicates  the  mode  in  which  such 
offices  were  usually  conferred,  when  he  men- 
tions that  Theano  was  made  priestess  of  Athene 
by  the  Trojans.  In  the  later  times  of  Greece 
the  administration  of  religion  embraced  an  end- 
less multiplicity  of  forms :  the  elective  priest- 
hoods were  bestowed,  sometimes  for  life,  some- 
times for  a  very  short  term :  in  the  latter  case 
the  citizen  evidently  acquired  no  new  character 
by  the  temporary  office ;  but  in  the  former,  it 
might  frequently  become  a  profession  which 
completely  separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

The  most  learned  of  our  historians  has  ob- 
served that  the  distinction  between  the  laity 
and  the  clergy  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  assertion  is  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  meant  to  be  understood;  but  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  limitations 
which  it  requires,  and  to  point  out  that  in 
another  sense  the  distinction  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Greeks.  The  priestly  office  in  itself  in- 
volved no  civil  exemptions  or  disabilities,  and 
was  not  thought  to  unfit  the  person  who  filled 
it  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a  senator,  a 
judge,  or  a  warrior,  either  on  the  ground  that 
these  occupations  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
gods,  or  that  their  service  claimed  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  whole  of  a  man's  time  and  faculties. 
But  the  care  of  a  temple  often  required  the  con- 
tinual residence  and  presence  of  its  ministers, 
and  thus,  in  effect,  excluded  every  other,,  em- 
plo3rment,  and  kept  them  in  sacred  seclusion, 
apart  firom  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.    The  Greek  priests  never  formed  one 


organized  body,  and  their  insulation  was  not 
merely  an  effect  of  the  political  divisions  of 
their  country :  even  within  the  same  state  they 
were  not  incorporated  in  any  kind  of  hierarchy, 
and  they  had  neither  means  nor  motives  for 
entering  into  voluntary  associations.    Consid- 
ered, therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  they  appear 
absolutely  powerless  and  insignificant ;  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  a  party  spirit  or  fellow-feel- 
ing among  them,  even  on   occasions  which 
might  have  been  expected  most  to  have  called 
it  forth.    The  jealous  hdbtility  which  beset  the 
progress  of  Athenian  philosophy,  and  sometimes 
broke  out  into  open  persecution  of  its  professors, 
appears  neither  to  have  sprung  from  the  machi- 
nations of  the  priests,  nor  to  have  been  cher- 
ished or  directed  by  them,  though  the  opinions 
which  excited  the  popular  indignation  threaten- 
ed their  peculiar  and  common  interests.    But 
though,  as  an  order,  the  priesthood  had  no  bond 
of  union,  and,  therefore,  no  engine  of  ambition 
at  its  command,  the  several  local  corporations 
comprised  in  it  were  perhaps,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, animated  with  the  more  lively  conscious- 
ness of  their  peculiar  character  and  interest. 
The  ministers  who  were  permanently  attached 
to  a  temple  felt) their  honours  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  its  renown,  and  many  still  more 
solid  advantages  often  flowed  fipom  the  control 
of  a  much  frequented  shrine.    Priestcraft  had 
inducements  as  effectual,  and  as  large  a  field, 
in  Greece  as  elsewhere,  and  it  was  not  less 
fertile  in  profitable  devices,  in  the  invention  of 
legends,  the  fabrication  of  relics,  and  other 
modes  of  imposture.     The  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  priesthood  were  as  various  as 
the  aspects  of  religion  itself    Herodotus  was 
struck  by  the  contrast  which  he  observed  in 
this  respect  between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyp- 
tian institutions :   "  In  Egypt,"  he  says,  *'  no 
god  or  goddess  is  served  by  a  priestess."    In 
his  own  country,  the  female  ministers  of  religion 
were  perhaps  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  oth- 
er sex ;  and  the  usage  appears  to  have  obtained 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  even  in  the 
temples  of  deities  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin.    No  period  of  life  was 
excluded   on   any  general   grounds,  and   the 
choice  of  that  which  wfts  preferred  in  each 
case  was  determined  by  accident  or  caprice. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  priest's  duties  to  expound 
theological  dogmas  or  to  deliver  moral  precepts. 
Even  the  memory  was  but  lightly  tasked  by  the 
liturgical  forms,  in  the  repetition  of  which  his 
ordinary  functions  consisted,  so  that  Isocrates 
had  room  to  observe  that  some  men  deem  the 
kingly  office  within  every  one's  ability,  as  if  it 
were  a  priesthood.    The  moral  character  of  the 
priest  was  never  viewed  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example  or  authority  on   the 
minds  of  others ;  yet  the  service  of  the  gods 
was  supposed  to  demand  clean  hands,  and  in 
some  degree  a  pure  heart  ;*  it  could  not  be  duly 
performed  by  one  who  was  polluted  by  blood- 
shed or  by  any  atrocious  crime.    Even  celibacy 
was  frequently  required ;  but  in  many  instances 
the  same  end  was  more  wisely  pursued  by  tbe 
selection  either  of  the  age  when  the  passions 
are  yet  dormant,,  or  that  in  which  they  have 
subsided. 
The  most  important  branch  of  the  Greek  re- 
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ligion,  that  which  more  than  any  other  aflfected 
the  political  institutions,  the  history,  and  man- 
ners of  the  nation,  grew  out  of  the  belief  that 
man  is  enabled  by  the  Divine  favour  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  futurity  which  his  natural  facul- 
ties cannot  reach.    Though  the  gods  rarely 
permitted  their  own  forms  to  be  seen  or  their 
vdices  to  be  heard,  they  had  a  great  variety  of 
agents  and  vehicles  at  their  disposal  for  con- 
veying the  secrets  of  their  prescience.    Some- 
times they  were  believed  to  impart  the  prophet- 
ical faculty,  as  a  permanent  gift,  to  some  fa- 
voured person  or  family,  in  which  it  was  per- 
mitted to  descend ;  sometimes  they  attached  it 
to  a  certain  place,  the  seat  of  their  immediate 
presence,  which  is  then  termed  an  oracle.    It 
IS  probable  that  these  oracular  sanctuaries  be- 
long, for  the  most  part,  to  that  eldest  form  of 
religion,  which  took  its  impressions  from  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
■were  not  originaUy  viewed  as  the  abode  of  any 
deity  more  definite   than  the  powers   which 
breathed  the  spirit  of  divination  from  springs 
and   caves.     But  when  Jupiter's   supremacy 
over  the  Olympian  family  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  offices  and  attributes  of 
the  other  deities  were  distinguished,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  as  destiny  was  his  decree,  was 
naturally  regarded  as  the  great  source  of  pro- 
phetical inspiration,  and  Apollo,  it  is  not  certain 
how,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  general  in- 
terpreter of  Jupiter's  will  and  the  dispenser  of 
his  prescience.    The  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated of  the  Greek  oracles  were  attached  to 
the  sanctuaries  of  these  deities  at  Dodona  and 
Delphi.    The  political  causes  that  raised  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  its  high  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  similar  institutions,  belongs  to  a 
later  period ;  bnt  Homer  describes  it  as  already 
renowned  and  wealthy  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  is  equally,  or,  rather,  more  familiar  with  the 
personal  and  hereditary  faculty  of  divination. 
The  shades  of  the  dead  were  also  believed  to 
possess  the  power  of  revealing  the  future,  and 
there  were  a  few  oracles  where  Uiey  might  be 
consulted.     But  these  institutions  seem  not  to 
have  been  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  have  been  seldom  resorted  to, 
except  by  those  who  had  been  goaded  by  re- 
morse into  an  unwonted  superstition. 

Another  mode  of  divination  which  has  pre- 
vailed, and,  perhaps,  continues  to  exist  in  al- 
most all  countries  of  the  world,  was  known  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Greece,  and  survived  every 
■other  similar  form  of  superstition,  the  interpre- 
tation of  casual  sights  and  sounds,  which,  as 
they  derive  all  their  imaginary  importance  from 
the  difficulty  of  perceiving  their  connexion  with 
the  ordinary  state  of  things,  attract  notice  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  they  least  deserve  it. 
Every  variation,  however  minute,  from  the 
common  and  anticipated  tenour  of  life,  was  re- 
garded as  an  omen  denoting  some  remarkable 
turn  of  events,  and  was  observed  with  the 
deeper  interest  when  it  happened  to  coincide 
with  a  momentous  occasion.  Thus,  in  an  as- 
sembly convened  for  a  grave  deliberation,  the 
Qtterance  of  a  word  associated  with  a  pleasing 
or  unwelcome  thought  might  suspend  or  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  a  debate.  The  flight  and 
voire  of  a  bird  was  never  witnessed  with  in- 
difference at  a  critical  juncture ;  still  less,  such 
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phenomena  as  thunder,  lightning,  and  eclipses. 
The  various  appearances  of  a  victim,  in  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  a  sacrifice,  were  believed  to  in- 
dicate the  mind  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  waa 
offered.    Hence  arose  a  system  of  experimental 
divination,  which  in  later  times  afforded  em- 
ployment for  a  large  class  of  soothsayers.    A 
victim  was  sacrificed  on  great  occasions,  as  the 
eve  of  an  expedition  or  a  battle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  event  by  the  inspection 
of  its  entrails.    The  diviners  who  interpreted 
these  signs  did  not  usually  pretend  to  any  per- 
manent or  temporary  inspiration,  but  professed 
to  found  their  predictions,  or  advice,  on  rules- 
discovered  by  experience.    The  flight  of  birds, 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  likewise,  at  times,  subject  to  delib- 
erate inspection.    But  neither  augury,  nor  the 
other  branches  of  the  art,  were  so  studiously 
cultivated,  and  reduced  to  such  a  semblance  of 
scientific  exactness  by  the  Greeks  as  by  the 
Tuscans ;  and  in  the  Homeric  age,  though  ac- 
cidental omens  are  carefully  noted,  experiment- 
al divination  seems  hardly  to  be  known.    Wo 
are  even  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  poet 
putting  into  Hector*s  mouth  a  sentiment  which 
it  surpassed  the  force  of  Xenophon*s  mind  or 
character  to  conceive :  One  omen  it  the  best :  to 
fight  for  oTie's  country.    Dreams  also  were  held 
to  proceed  fVom  Jupiter,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
preting them  gave  a  name  to  a  distinct  class  of 
diviners.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  oracles 
had  yet  been  founded,  in  which  the  established 
method  of  intercourse  with  the  deity  consisted 
in  nocturnal  visions,  obtained  by  passing  a  night 
in  his  temple. 

The  worship  of  heroes,  which  in  after  times 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.    We  are  very 
far  ffom  adopting  the  opinion  that  this  worship 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  religion ;  but 
the  views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  arose 
seem  to  be  clearly  discernible  in  the  Homeric 
poems.     The  Greek  hero-worship  presented 
two  sides :  it  was  an  expression  of  religious  ven- 
eration for  departed  excellence,  which  had  ex- 
alted the  deceased  mortal  above  the  level  of  his 
kind ;  and  jt  was  a  tribute  of  affection  and  grat- 
itude to  a  departed  friend,  kinsman,  or  benefac- 
tor.   According  to  the  Homeric  theology,  emi- 
nent virtue  might  raise  a  mortal  even  to  the 
society  of  4he  gods,  as  it  had  changed  the  na- 
ture of  Hercules,*  or  it  might  transport  him,  as 
Menelaus  and  Rhadamanthys,  to  a  state  of 
blessedness  little  inferior.    In  either  case,  the 
person  who  approached  so  nearly  to  deity  was 
a  fit  object  for  similar  worship.    The  piety  of 
surviving  friends  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
costly  offerings  at  the  funeral  pile ;  and  it  was 
probably  usual,  at  a  very  early  period^  to  repeat 
such  honours  at  certain  intervals  over  the  grave 
of  the  decesed.    Thus  the  tomb  gradually  be- 
came an  altar,  and  sometimes  the  site  of  a 
temple.     But  this  kind  of  worship  was  indebted 
for  its  wider  diffusion  to  an  opinion,  which  ap- 
pears first  expressed  in  the  poetry  of  Hesiod, 
who  speaks  of  thirty  thousand  guardian  die- 
mons,  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  which  are 
continually  walking  over  the  earth,  veiled  in 
darkness,  watching  the  deeds  of  men,  and  dis- 

*  or  Leaoothea,  alw>,  it  is  Mid  (Od.,  vi.,  834)  that  tiM 
was  once  a  nioital,  but  iftarward  obtained  diTina  bonoui*. 
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pensing  weal  or  wo.  The  general  notion  of  a 
d<tmon  comprehended  every  species  of  myste- 
rious, supernatural  agency,  which  the  imagina- 
tion had  not  conceived  under  a  distinct  form, 
and  afforded  a  basis  for  the  personifying  of  all 
abstract  properties  and  relations,  by  which  they 
acquired  an  influence  over  the  feelings,  inde- 
pendent of  poetical  fancy.  Whatever,  either  in 
nature  or  in  roan,  excited  admiration  or  won- 
der by  its  excellence  or  singularity,  was  con- 
sidered as  partaking  of  this  character.  With- 
out entering  into  this  feeling,  we  shall  be  una- 
ble to  comprehend  the  prodigality  with  which 
heroic  honours  were  conferred  by  the  Greeks, 
as  when  we  find  the  people  of  Segesta  erecting 
a  chapel,  and  instituting  sacrifices  at  the  grave 
of  a  slain  enemy,  with  no  other  motive  than  his 
extraordinanr  beauty.*  The  heroes,  with  whom 
the  notion  of  a  daemon  was  thus  associated,  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  fairies  and  goblind  of 
other  mythologies.  Greek  superstition  repre- 
sented them  as  always  active,  sometimes  be- 
neficent, but  not  unfrequently  wanton  and  mis- 
chievous. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  this  sub- 
ject here,  because  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  Greek  religion  after  the  age  of  Homer 
affect  its  external  aspect  rather  than  its  essen- 
tial character.  Its  relation,  indeed,  to  the 
state,  to  science,  and  to  morality,  did  not  con- 
tinue always  the  same :  as  fresh  avenues  open- 
ed for  conunerce  with  foreign  regions,  some 
new  objects  of  worship  were  introduced :  the 
progress  of  wealth  and  art  multiplied  and  re- 
fined its  rites ;  but  the  germe,  at  least,  of  every 
important  religious  principle  and  institntion  is 
visible  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

IV.  It  is  not  our  intention  fiilly  to  describe 
the  state  of  knowledge  and  of  the  arts  in  the 
heroic  ages,  or  to  combine  all  the  scattered 
touches  by  which  Homer  has  illustrated  it,  into 
a  picture  as  complete  as  they  might  enable  us 
to  form.  We  roust  confine  ourselves  to  select- 
ing a  few  of  the  most  striking,  which  may  serve 
to  mark  the  limits  of  the  progress  which  the 
Greeks  of  this  period  had  made  in  intellectual 
acquirements,  and  in  their  application  to  the 
purposes  of  life. 

A  just  but  indiscriminating  veneration  for 
Homer's  genius  led  the  Greeks  of  later  times, 
wlien  science  and  erudition  flourished,  but  the 
spirit  of  poetry  was  nearly  extinct,  to  form 
very  exaggerated  notions  of  his  learning.  They 
couJd  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the 
divine  bard,  who  for  so  many  centuries  had 
fashioned  the  mind  of  Greece,  whose  wisdom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  from  their 
infancy,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  things 
which,  in  their  own  day,  were  familiar  to  the 
vulgar,  and  that  his  conceptions  of  the  objects 
which  lay  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  his  knowl- 
edge should  have  been  at  once  mean  and  ex- 
travagant to  a  degree  which  a  more  enlighten- 
ed age  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend.  Strabo 
employs  a  considerable  space  in  the  introducto- 
ry part  of  his  work  to  refute  Eratosthenes, 
who  had  presumed  to  maintain  that  the  poet's 
aim  was  merely  to  afford  entertainment,*  that 
his  geograpliical  information  was  confined  to 
the  countries  kihabited  by  Greeks,  and  that,  as 
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in  the  description  of  foreign  regions  he  had  free- 
ly indulged  his  fancy,  his  expositors  only  wasted 
their  time  in  labouring  to  reconcile  his  accounts 
with  later  discoveries.  Strabo  himself  profess- 
es to  observe  a  mean  between  this  irreverent 
criticism  and  the  excessive  zeal  of  those  who 
ragarded  Homer  as  a  master  of  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  yet,  rather  than  admit  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  geogra- 
phy, he  does  not  scruple  to  put  the  most  vio- 
lent construction  on  his  words,  and  to  draw 
the  most  improbable  inferences  from  them. 
At  present,  perhaps,  there  is  more  danger  of 
pushing  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes  too  far, 
than  of  running  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Some  modem  writers  seem  to  have  assigned 
too  narrow  limits  to  Homer's  knowledge  of  the 
earth ;  and  they  have,  perhaps,  sometimes  forgot- 
ten that  his  conceptions  of  its  unknown  regions, 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  universe,  were  probably 
very  vague  and  indefinite  as  well  as  erroneous,, 
and  have  attributed  a  precision  and  consistency 
to  his  views  which  he  may  never  have  aimed 
at.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  assu- 
med that  his  descriptions  of  these  objects  are 
not  mere  poetical  fictions,  and  that,  if  they  do 
not  exactly  represent  the  popular  opinion,  they 
are  never  without  some  groundwork  of  general 
belief  The  Homeric  cosmology  is  just  such  a 
scheme  as  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
formed  by  men  who  gaze  upon  nature  with  un- 
hesitating confidence  in  the  intimations  of  their 
senses,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  rudest  expe- 
dients for  explaining  and  reconciling  them,  and 
who  willingly  allow  their  imagination  to  range 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  experience  in  search 
of  the  marvellous. 

If  we  begin  by  endeavoming  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  poet's  geographical  knowledge, 
we  find  ourselves  almost  confined  to  Greece 
and  the  ^Egean.  Beyond  this  circle  all  is  for- 
eign and  obscure :  and  the  looseness  with  which 
he  describes  the  more  distant  regions,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  his  accurate  de- 
lineation of  those  which  were  familiar  to  him, 
indicates  that,  as  to  the  others,  he  was  mostly 
left  to  depend  on  vague  rumours,  which  he 
might  mould  at  his  pleasure.  In  the  catalogue, 
indeed,  of  the  Trojan  auxiliaries,  which  proba- 
bly comprises  all  the  information  which  the 
Greeks  had  acquired  concerning  that  part  of 
the  world  at  the  time  it  was  composed,  the 
names  of  several  nations  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  are  enumerated.  The  remotest  are  prob- 
ably the  Halizonians  of  Alybe,  whose  country 
may,  as  Strabo  supposes,  be  that  of  the  Chal- 
deans on  the  Euxine.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  the  Lycians  appear  as  a  very 
distant  race,  whose  land  is  therefore  a  fit  scene 
for  fabulous  adventures :  on  its  confines  ar^ 
the  haunts  of  the  monstrous  Chimsra,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Amazons ;  farther  eastward, 
the  mountains  of  the  fierce  Solymi,  from  which 
Poseidon,  on  his  return  from  the  Ethiopians, 
descries  the  bark  of  Ulysses  sailing  on  the 
western  sea.  These  Ethiopians  are  placed  by 
the  poet  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth ;  but  as 
they  are  visited  by  Menelaus  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings,  they  must  be  supposed  to 
reach  across  the  shores  of  the  inner  sea,  and 
to  border  on  the  Phcenician :  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  poet  assigned  no  great  cxtcut 
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to  the  intermediate  tract.    "We  find  no  intima- 
tion that  Menelaus  led  his  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Syria  to  nenetrate  inland.     Nestor,  indeed, 
speaks  of  this  voyage  of  Menelaus  in  terms 
'Which,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  regions  he  visited  were  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  Greek  navigation :  "  He  has 
just  returned  from  parts  whence  a  man  ^ould 
never  hope  to  return,  when  once  driven  into  a 
sea  so  vast  and  fearful,  that  even  the  birds 
come  Dot  back  within  the  same  year."    This, 
however,  is  an  exaggeration,  which  indicates 
only  the  timidity  of  the  Greek  mariners,  not  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the   distance.      For 
elsewhere  we  find  Ulysses  describing  a  voyage 
which  he  performed  in  five  days,  from  Crete  to 
Egypt :  and  the  Taphians,  though  they  inhabit 
the  western  side  of  Greece,  are  represented  as 
engaged  in  piratical  adventures  on  the  coast  of 
Phcenica.      On  the  other  hand,  one  general 
idea,  which  the  poet  frequently  expresses  with 
regard  to  these  eastern  lands,  can  scarcely  have 
been  derived  from  the  experience  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.     He  describes  their  inhabitants  as  not 
only  abounding  in  wealth,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  hospitable  and  munificent.    The  palace 
of  Menelaus  is  filled  with  the  precious  presents 
which  he  has  collected  during  his  stay  in  the 
East ;  and,  in  the  story  told  by  Ulysses,  though 
his  comrades  have  provoked  the  Egyptians  by 
plundering  their  fields,  and  he  surrenders  him- 
self a  prisoner,  yet  not  only  is  his  life  spared 
by  the  king,  but  he  is  loaded  with  treasures  by 
the  people.    It  is,  perhaps,  of  less  moment  that 
the  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians  mentioned  have, 
for  the  most  part,  purely  Greek  names.    But  as 
to  Egypt,  it  seems  clear  that  the  poet's  infor- 
mation was  confined  to  what  he  had  heard  of  a 
river  ^gyptus,  and  a  great  city  called  Thebes. 
Of  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  be 
seems  to  have  no  distinct  conception.    The 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  marked  by  an  abundant 
growth  of  poisonous  and  medicinal  herbs,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  by  their  skill  in  the 
healing  art,  in  which  they  are  said  to  excel  the 
rest  of  mankind.    He  mentions  the  Isle  of  Pha- 
ros, but  places  it  at  a  day's  sail  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  Strabo,  to  save  his  credit,  is 
forced  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  intimate  the 
enlargement  of  the   Delta,  which   Menelaus 
might  have  heard  ofj  and  which  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  substitute  the  distance  by  which 
Pharos  had  once  been  separated  from  the  coast 
for  that  at  which  he  must  himself  have  found 
it.    What  part  of  Africa  Menelaus  is  conceived 
to  have  visited  does  not  appear.    He  describes 
it  as  a  fortunate  land,  in  which  the  ewes  yean 
twice  a  year,  and  the  lambs  are  horned  from 
their  birth.    The  position  of  the  part  of  Libya 
where  Ulysses  found  the  Lotus-eaters,  whose 
favourite  fruit  still  grows  under  the  name  of  the 
jujube,  on  the  same  coast,  is  more  precisely 
fixed  by  its  vicinity  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclops ; 
from  which  it  seems  that  the  poet  imagined 
less  than  a  day's  voyage  to  intervene  between 
Sicily  and  the  nearest  point  of  Africa.    It  seems 
to  be  implied  that  a  regular  traflic  subsisted 
between  Libya  and  Phcenicia.* 

On  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  and  it  is  a  re- 
mark of  some  importance,  that  whatever  Ho- 
mer's  knowledge  of  these  eastern  and  southern 
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countries  may  have  been,  his  description  of 
them  is  extremely  well  fitted  to  excite  curiosity 
concerning  them  in  his  countrymen,  and  to  im- 
pel the  spirit  of  adventure  in  this  direction. 
With  the  opposite  quarters  of  the  world  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.    They  are  either  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  or  presented  under  a  forbidding  as- 
pect, as  only  to  be  approached  through  the 
midst  of  perils,  which  make  the  courage  of  the 
hardiest  quail.    Strabo  argues  that  Homer  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, because  he  speaks  of  the  Cimmerians  as 
a  people  on  the  margin  of  Ocean,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  lower  world,  who  are  covered  with 
perpetual  mist  and  cloud,  and  never  see  the 
light  of  the  sun.    In  like  manner,  he  concludes 
that  the  poet,  who  has  mentioned  the  European 
Mysians,  cannot  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
Danube.    Yet  he  elsewhere  remarks,  that  in 
the  time  of  Homer  the  Euxine  was  regarded  as 
another  ocean,  and  those  who  sailed  into  it  were 
thought  to  roam  into  as  distant  a  region  as  those 
who  proceeded  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
In  fact,  it  appears  highly  probable,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  H«mer  describes  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  supposed  Jason  to  have  sailed  from  the  land 
of  .£etes,  round  the  north  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
into  the  western  sea.    In  later  times  the  Argo- 
nauts were  made  to  go  up  the  Danube,  and  then 
to  descend  by  another  arm  into  the  Adriatic. 
But  Homer  was  probably  not  so  well  informed 
as  to  see  any  need  for  such  a  fiction.    On  the 
western  side  of  Europe,  the  compass  of  his 
knowledge  seoms  to  be  bounded  by  a  few  points 
not  very  far  distant  from  the  coast  of  Greece. 
A  modem  writer  has  even  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was  so  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  group  of  islands 
among  which  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses  lay,  as  to 
assign  a  totally  false  position  to  Ithaca  itself* 
It  seems,  however,  possible  to  reconcile  his  de- 
scriptions accurately  enough  with  its  real  site.f 
The  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic  he  appears, 
as  we  have  observed,  to  consider  as  a  vast  open 
sea.    The  opinion  which  has  generally  prevail- 
ed among  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
that  in  describing  the  marvellous  island  of  the 
Phaeacians  he  had  Corcyra  in  view,  seems  to 
have  no  better  foundation  than  the  desire  of  as- 
signing a  definite  locality  to  the  poet's  fictions  :t 
as,  in  the  same  object,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  investigate  the  abodes  of  Circe  and  of 
Calypso.    The  situation  of  Corcyra  may  have 
been  very  well  known  to  him ;  but  it  was  not 
that  which  he  required  for  his  Phaeacians ;  and 
hence  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  either 
for  or  against  his  g;eographical  learning,  from 
the  freedom  with  which  he  has  painted  the  won- 
ders of  their  island.    Farther  westward,  Sicily 


*  Voelker.  Uiber  HcmtriacKe  Oeogrt^Uy  c.  ir.  Th» 
most  Talaable  work  on  this  subject  after  Voes.  It  is  also 
Yenr  learnedly  treated  by  Ukert,  Oeographu  der  Orieektn 
u.  RaemtTt  toL  i. 

t  This  is  the  object  of  a  little  work,  Utb«r  da*  Semtrigcht 
IthakOt  by  R.  V.  L.  Ruehle  von  Lilienstem. 

I  This  has  been  lately  very  satisfactorily  shown  by  ^to- 
fessor  Welcker,  in  a  most  ingenious  and  interesting  essay 
on  Homer's  Phisaciaas,  in  the  new  series  of  the  Rheinisches 
Museum,  i.,  9.  Bat  I  find  it  very  diflicalt  to  assent  to  his 
position,  which  he  adopts  apparently  only  on  etymologica] 
grounds,  that  tlie  poet  does  not  mean  to  represent  Scheria 
as  an  island. 
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and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  are  repre- 
sented as  the  limits  of  all  ordinary  navigation. 
Beyond  lies  a  vast  sea,  which  spreads  to  the 
Tery  confines  of  nature  and  space.  Sicily  itself, 
at  least  its  more  remote  parts,  is  inhabited  by 
Tarious  races  of  gigantic  cannibals ;  whether, 
at  the  same  time,  any  of  the  tribes  who  really 
preceded  the  Greeks  in  the  occupation  of  the 
island  were  known  to  be  settled  on  the  eastern 
side,,  is  not  certain,  though  the  Sicels  and  Sica- 
nia  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  mar- 
vels with  which  the  poet  has  embellished  this 
part  of  his  narrative  were  no  doubt  suggested 
by  some  real  features  in  the  nature  of  the  scenes 
described,  as  the  dangers  of  the  straits  and  the 
appearance  of  the  volcanic  islands  on  the  north- 
em  coast ;  but  the  boldness  of  his  fictions  seems 
to  prove  that  he  is  only  giving  shape  to  an  in- 
distinct rumour.  Yet  the  copper  mines  of  Te- 
mesa  are  already  so  celebrated  as  to  attract  the 
Taphians,  who  carry  iron  to  barter  for  it.*  But 
Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  appears,  according  to 
the  poet's  notions,  to  be  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  formidable  waste  of  waters. 

When  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  people  filled  up  the  void  of  its  ex- 
perience, and  determined  the  form  of  the  un- 
known world,  we  find  that  the  rudeness  of  its 
conceptions  corresponds  to  the  scantiness  of  its 
information  The  part  of  the  earth  exposed  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun  was  undoubtedly  consid- 
ered, not  as  a  spherical,  but  as  a  plane  surface, 
only  varied  by  its  heights  and  hollows ;  and  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  form  of  this 
surface  was  determined  b^  that  of  the  visible 
horizon.  The  whole  orb  is  girt  by  the  ocean, 
not  a  larger  sea,  but  a  deep  river,  which,  circu- 
lating with  constant  but  gentle  flux,  separates 
the  world  of  light  and  life  from  the  realms  of 
darkness,  dreams,  and  death.  No  feature  in 
the  Homeric  chart  is  more  distinctly  prominent 
than  this :  hence  the  Divine  artist  terminates 
the  shield  of  Achilles  with  a  circular  stripe,  rep- 
resenting the  mighty  strength  of  the  riter  oeean^ 
and  all  the  epithets  which  the  poet  applies  to  it 
are  such  as  belong  exclusively  to  a  river.  It  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  this  notion, 
even  if  it  should  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  be- 
fore the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  Asi- 
atic continent :  for  still  they  saw  nothing  but 
land  to  th^.  north ;  and  even  if  they  imagined 
the  earth  to  be  encompassed  by  waters,  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  the  thought  of  a  limita- 
17  river.  It  would  rather  seem  that  they  must 
have  been  led  to  it  in  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  liquid  element  by  tracing  it  to 
a  single  source,  which  would  naturally  be  fixed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  And,  according- 
ly, Homer  describes  all  the  other  rivers,  ^1 
springii  and  wells,  and  the  salt  main  itself,  as 
issuing  from  the  ocean  stream,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  feed  them  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels. Still  it  is  very  difiScult  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  this  river,  or  to  say  how  the  poet 
supposed  it  to  be  bounded.  Ulysses  passes  into 
it  from  the  western  sea ;  but  whether  the  point 
at  which  he  enters  is  a  month  or  opening,  or 
the  two  waters  are  only  separated  by  an  invis- 

*  Od..  i ,  184.  It  it  oot,  bowever,  certain  that  this  Te- 
nesa  was  in  luly :  the  direction  in  which  the  speahar  ia 
■Hiliuf  is  at  least  quite  as  faronratile  to  (ha  wtnion  of 
thoae  who  took  it  for  a  town  in  Cjpraa,    Bat  see  Suatr'h. 


ible  line,  admits  of  much  doubt.  On  the  Gar- 
ther  side,  however,  is  land ;  but  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, which  the  sun  cannot  pierce ;  a  land  of 
Cimmerians,  the  realm  of  Hades,  inhabited  by 
the  shades  of  the  departed,  and  by  the  family 
of  dreams.  As  to  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  the  poet  affords  us  no  information,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  cylinder 
or  a  cone  approaches  nearest  to  the  figure  which 
he  may  have  assigned  to  it ;  and  as  little  does 
he  intimate  in  what  manner  he  conceives  it  to 
be  supported.  But  within  it  was  hoUowed  an- 
other vast  receptacle  for  departed  spirits,  per- 
haps the  proper  abode  of  Hades.  Beneath  this, 
and  as  far  below  the  earth  as  heaven  was  above 
it,  lay  the  still  more  murky  pit  of  Tartarus,  se- 
cured by  its  iron  gates  and  brazen  floor,  the 
dungeon  reserved  by  Jupiter  for  his  implacable 
enemies. 

The  waters  of  Oceau;  as  they  nourish  the 
earth,  also  renovate  and  purify  the  lustre  of  the 
heavenly  fires,  among  which  one  only  never  re- 
pairs its  waste  in  the  refreshing  bath.  The  sun 
rises — it  would  seem  out  of  a  spacious  reach 
which  the  river  makes  in  the  east — ^to  perform 
his  journey  over  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  lu- 
minary itself  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the 
power  which  animates  it  or  controls  its  career. 
But  the  god  does  not  appear  under  the  form  of 
a  charioteer,  who,  as  he  climbs  the  heights  of 
ether,  darts  his  beams  on  the  earth  :  nor  is  it 
certain  how  the  poet  conceived  the  close  of  his 
daily  task  to  be  connected  with  its  renewal. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  he  was  supposed  to 
descend  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor,  in- 
deed, would  such  a  revolution  be  consistent 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  mundane  systenL 
If  the  necessity  of  some  additional  supposition 
to  explain  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night  had 
been  observed,  it  was  probably  met  by  a  fiction 
similar  to  that  which  became  current  in  later 
times.  The  poet  Mimnermus,  who  flourished 
between  the  seventh  and  sixth  century  B.C., 
may  only  have  expressed  an  idea  which  had 
been  long  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  when  he  sane 
of  the  golden  bowl  which  Hephaestus  had 
wrought,  and  furnished  with  wings,  as  a  float- 
ing couch  for  the  god  of  day,  who,  after  finish- 
ing his  task,  reposes  in  the  enchanted  vessel, 
and  is  rapidly  transported  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  from  the  abode  of  the  Hesperides  to 
the  land  of  the  Ethiopians,  where  he  finds  an- 
other chariot  and  fresh  steeds  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  poet  was  aware 
of  any  distinction  worth  his  notice  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  half  of  the  terrestrial 
plane ;  but  the  regions  subject  to  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  are 
scenes  of  wonder,  and  peopled  by  a  peculiar 
race.  The  adjacent  shores  or  islands  are 
blessed  with  a  double  portion  of  light  and  heat, 
and  teem  with  inexhaustible  fertility.  The 
Elysian  plain,  though  not  far  remote  from  the 
land  of  darkness  and  dreams,  enjoys  an  unin- 
terrupted serenity  of  atmosphere.  The  people 
that  mhabits  these  favoured  regions  of  the  ex- 
treme east  and  west  attests  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sun  bv  their  swarthy  complexion,  which 
is  expressea  by  the  name  of  Ethiopians :  the 
gods  themselves  sometimes  leave  their  celes- 
tial home  to  share  the  plenty  of  their  tMutqaets* 
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and  to  honour  their  piety  and  innocence.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  rumour  of  a  dark-col- 
oured race  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine 
may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  the  fabulous 
Ethiopians;  but  their  colour  was  determined 
by  their  position,  and  the  seats  of  perfect  inno- 
cence and  justice  could  only  be  fixed  at  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  earth.  These  Ethiopians 
became  the  model  of  a  similar,  perfect,  happy, 
and  long-lived  race,  which  inhabited  a  paradise 
in  the  extreme  north,  sheltered  from  the  blasts 
of  Boreas  by  a  barrier  of  mountains ;  and  when 
the  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  African 
tribes,  Ethiopia  was  shifted  to  the  shores  of  the 
southern  sea,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses, 
a  people  was  believed  to  exist  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  stature,  and  longevity,  in  whose  coun- 
try gold  was  more  plentiful  than  copper,  the  ta- 
ble of  the  sun  yielded  every  day  spontaneously 
a  banquet  of  various  meats,  and  a  soft  and  fra- 
grant spring  supplied  an  elixir  of  life. 

Some  of  the  epithets  which  Homer  applies  to 
the  heaven  seem  to  imply  that  he  considered  it 
as  a  solid  vauH  of  metal.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  construe  these  epithets  so  literally,  nor 
to  draw  any  such  inference  from  his  description 
of  Atlas,  who  holds  the  lofty  pillars  which  keep 
tarth  and  heaven  asunder.  Yet  it  would  seem, 
^m  the  manner  in  which  the  height  of  heaven 
is  compared  with  the  depth  of  Tartarus,  that 
the  region  of  light  was  thought  to  have  certain 
bounds.  The  summit  of  the  Thessalian  Olym- 
pus was  regarded  as  the  highest  point  on  the 
earth,  and  it  is  not  always  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  aerian  regions  above.  The 
idea  of  a  seat  of  the  god^— perhaps  derived 
firom  a  more  ancient  tr^tion,  in  which  it  was 
not  attached  to  any  geographical  site  —  seems 
to  be  indistinctly  blended  in  the  poet's  mind 
with  that  of  the  real  mountain.  Hence  Hephses- 
tos,  when  hurled  from  the  threshold  of  Jupiter's 
ttalace,  fajls  from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to 
iaey  eve^  before  he  drops  on  Lemnos ;  and  Ju- 
piter speaks  of  suspending  the  earth  by  a  chain 
from  the  top  of  Olympus. 

A  wider  compass  of  geographical  knowledge 
and  more  enlarged  views  of  nature  woidd 
scarcely  have  been  consistent  with  the  state  of 
navigation  and  commerce  which  the  Homeric 
poems  represent.  The  poet  expresses  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  an  age  when  the  voyages  of  the 
Greeks  were  mostly  confined  to  the  .£gean,  in 
the  language  used  by  Nestor  in  speaking  of  the 
wandering^  of  Menelaus.  So,  when  Troy  is 
said  to  be  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  Achaean 
land,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
judgment  of  an  Ithacan  shepherd.  We  find  the 
Greeks,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  earnestly  deliber- 
ating at  Lesbos  on  the  long  voyage  which  lay 
before  them,  and  uncertain  whether  tliey  shall 
cross  the  open  sea  from  the  north  of  Chios  to 
Eubcea,  or  steer  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Mimas. 
The  former  course  is  adopted,  and,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Geraestus,  they  offer  many  victims  to 
Poseidon,  in  gratitude  for  having  been  brought 
in  safety  over  so  ^eat  a  sea.  It  accords  with 
this  view  of  the  distance,  that  the  failure  of  the 
ibst  expedition  against  Troy  was  attributed  to 
a  mistake  of  the  pilots,  who  guided  the  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Mysia  instead  of  the  kingdom  of 
Priam.  The  vessels  of  the  heroes,  and  proba- 
bly of  the  poet's  contemporaries,  were  slender, 


half-decked  boats :  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Thucydides,  who  seems  to  suspf  ct  exagger- 
ation, the  largest  contained  120  men,  the  great- 
est number  of  rowers  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue ;  but  we  find  twenty  rowers  sj  oken  of  as 
a  usual  complement  of  a  good  ship.  The  mast 
was  movable,  and  was  only  hoisted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  fair  ^ind,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
voyage  was  again  deposited  in  its  appropriate 
receptacle.  In  the  daytime  the  Greek  mariner 
commonly  followed  the  windings  of  the  coasts, 
or  shot  across  from  headland  to  headland,  or 
from  isle  to  isle ;  at  night  his  vessel  was  usual- 
ly put  into  port  or  hauled  up  on  the  beach ;  for 
though  on  clear  nights  he  might  prosecute  his 
voyage  as  well  as  by  day,  yet,  should  the  sky 
be  overcast,  his  course  was  ineritahly  lost. 
Engagements  at  sea  are  never  mentioned  by 
Homer,  though  he  so  frequently  alludes  to  pi- 
ratical excursions.  They  were  probably  of  rare 
occurrence ;  but,  as  they  must  sometimes  have 
been  inevitable,  the  galleys  were  provided  i*'ith 
long  poles  for  snch  occasions.  The  approach 
of  winter  put  a  stop  to  all  ordinary  navigation. 
Hesiod  fixes  the  time  for  laying  up  the  mer- 
chant-ship, covering  it  with  stones,  taking  out 
the  rigging,  and  hanging  the  rudder  up  by  tho 
fire.  According  to  him,  the  fslir  season  lasts 
only  fifty  days :  some,  indeed,  venture  earlier 
to  sea,  but  a  prudent  man  will  not  then  trust 
his  substance  to  the  waves. 

The  practical  astronomy  of  the  early  Greeks 
consisted  of  a  few  observations  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  appearances  of  which  were  most 
conspicuously  connected  with  the  common  oo- 
cupations  of  life.  The  succession  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  recurring  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons,  presented 
three  regular  periods  of  time,  which,  though  all 
equally  forced  on  the  attention,  were  not  all 
mark^  with  equal  distinctness  by  sensible  lim- 
its. From  the  first,  and  down  to  the  age  of  So- 
lon, the  Greeks  seem  to  have  measured  their 
months  in  the  natural  way,  by  the  interval  be- 
tween one  appearance  of  the  new  moon  and 
the  next.  Hence  their  months  were  of  unequal 
duration ;  yet  they  might  be  described  in  round 
numbers  as  consisting  of  thirty  days ;  and  He- 
siod speaks  of  a  thirtieth  day  as  if  it  belonged 
to  every  month ;  a  mode  of  speaking  which, 
though  it  has  occasioned  dispute  among  modem 
writers,  was  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
his  contemporaries,  even  if  he  has  not  himself 
furnished  a  hint  for  correcting  it.*  The  com- 
putation of  the  days  of  the  month  seems  to 
have  been  important  only  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  partly  through  the  popular  superstition 
which  stamped  each  day  of  the  month  with  its 
peculiar  character  of  good  or  evil  omen,  and 
partly  through  the  sacred  traditions  which  fixed 
the  festivals  of  certain  deities  on  certain  days. 
Hesiod  devotes  a  part  of  his  poem  on  husband- 
ry to  the  days  of  the  month,  which  he  enumer- 
ates and  describes  according  to  their  various 
imaginary  properties,  and  he  enjoins  every 
master  of  a  house  to  take  careful  note  of  thein 
for  the  instruction  of  his  domes-tics.  It  was 
soon  observed  that  the  revolutions  of  the  moon 
were  far  from  affording  an  exact  measure  of 

♦  By  the  line  TfKJ,  tl  r'  iv.  k.  t.  X..  ■prc.rduig  t..  He'«r'« 
interpretation  (Handbuch  der  Chronohgie,  i.,  p. '  fi  'iich 
is  nut  overthtown  by  Goettling*i  objertitmB. 
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the  apparent  anoaal  rerolation  of  the  son,  and 
that,  if  this  were  taken  to  be  equal  to  twehre 
of  the  former,  the  seasons  would  pass  in  suc- 
cession through  all  the  months  of  the  year. 
This  in  itself  would  have  been  no  evil,  and 
would  have  occasioned  no  disturbance  in  the 
business  of  life.  Seen  under  the  Greek  sky, 
the  stars  were  scarcely  less  conspicuous  ob- 
jects than  the  moon  itself:  some  of  the  most 
striking  groups  were  early  observed  and  named, 
and  served,  by  their  risings  and  settings,  to 
regulate  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
adventures  of  the  seaman.  But  though  for  such 
purposes  it  was  not  necessary  to  adjust  the  or- 
der of  the  lunar  months  to  that  of  the  seasons, 
the  interests  of  religion  seem  to  have  required 
that  this  should  be  done.  The  spirit  of  a  cere- 
monial worship  prescribes  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  established  rites,  in  all  their  forms  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  not  held 
sufficient  for  the  due  celebration  of  a  sacred 
festival  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  took  place 
on  a  stated  day  of  the  month,  if  it  did  not  also 
conform  to  the  ancient  rule  in  the  season  of  the 
year.  This  is  the  remark,  indeed,  of  a  late 
Greek  writer,  but  it  is  so  consistent  with  the 
whole  character  of  the  eariiest  religiou  of  his 
countrymen,  that  it  may  safely  be  adopted,  and 
applied  to  the  remotest  times.*  Hence  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  even  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  compensate 
for  the  defect  of  the  lunar  year  by  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  an  intercalary  month.  In  the 
division  of  the  seasons  Homer  seems  to  make 
no  distinction  between  summer  and  autumn; 
and  the  goddesses  who  preside  over  them  — 
the  Hours — ^were  originally  three  in  number. 
Their  name  was  not  yet  given  to  portions  of 
the  day;  these  the  poet  usually  describes  by 
the  civil  occupations  belonging  to  them ;  as, 
the  morning  by  the  filling  of  the  market-place, 
the  noon  as  the  time  when  the  wood-cutter 
rests  from  his  toil  and  takes  his  repast,  the 
eTcning  as  the  unyoking  of  the  oxen,  or  as  the 
time  when  the  judge  quits  the  seat  of  justice. 
In  the  night,  the  stars,  as  they  supplied  the 
place  of  a  calendar  to  the  husbandman,  served 
as  a  clock  for  those  whose  habits  made  them 
conversant  with  the  aspect  of  the  heavens. 

Commerce  appears,  in  Homer's  descriptions, 
to  be  familiar  enough  to  the  Greeks  of  the  he- 
roic age,  but  not  to  be  held  in  great  esteem. 
We  find  Ulysses  taunted  by  one  of  the  Ph»a- 
cians,  though  themselves  a  maritime  people, 
as  a  person  whose  appearance  betokened  that 
be  was  more  used  to  command  sailors  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  to  take  charge  of  a  cargo,  and 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  outlays  and  Uie  profits 
of  a  voyage,  than  to  engage  in  athletic  sports. 
And  in  such  a  capacity  Ulysses,  relating  his 
fictitious  adventures,  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  once  employed  by  a  Phoenician ;  but 
in  the  same  narrative  he  mentions,  with  pride, 
that,  though  left  an  orphan,  with  a  very  slender 
provision,  he  could  never  bear  to  apply  himself 
to  any  peaceful  occupation  for  acquiring  wealth 
at  home :  ships  were  his  delight,  and  he  had 
made  many  expeditions  from  Crete  to  foreign 
]»rt8,  but  always  with  armed  comrades,  to  en- 
rich himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  coasts 
which  he  visited.     Yet  in  the  Odyssey  we  find 

*  GemiouB,  Ifcig.,  6,  quoted  by  Ideler,  i.,  p.  950. 


ithe  goddess,  who  assmnes  the  penon  of  a 
Taphian  chief,  professing  that  she  is  on  her 
way  to  Temesa,  with  a  cargo  of  iron  to  be  ex< 
changed  for  copper ;  and  in  the  Iliad,  Jason's 
son,  the  prince  of  Lemnos,  appears  to  carry  on 
an  active  traffic  with  the  Greeks  before  Troy. 
He  sends  a  number  of  ships  freighted  with  wine, 
for  which  the  purchasers  pay,  some  in  copper, 
some  in  iron,  some  in  hides,  some  in  cattle, 
some  in  slaves.  Of  the  use  of  money  the  poet 
gives  no  hint,  either  in  this  description  or  else- 
where. He  speaks  of  the  precious  metals  only 
as  conmiodities,  the  Talue  of  which  was  in  all 
cases  determined  by  weight.  The  Odyssey 
represents  Phoenician  traders  as  regnlarly  fre- 
quenting the  Greek  ports  :♦  but  as  Phoenician 
slaves  are  sometimes  brought  to  Greece,  so  the 
Phcenioians  do  not  scruple,  even  where  they 
are  received  as  friendly  merchants,  to  cany 
away  Greek  children  into  slavery.! 

The  general  impression  which  the  Homeric 
pictures  of  society  leave  on  the  reader  is,  that 
many  of  the  useful  arts — ^that  is,  those  subser- 
vient to  the  animal  wants  or  enjoyments  of  life 
—had  already  reached  such  a  stage  of  refine- 
ment as  enabled  the  affluent  to  live,  not  mere- 
ly in  rude  plenty,  but  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  luxury  and  splendour.  The  dwellings,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  armour,  and  other  such  proper- 
ty of  the  chiefs,  are  commonly  described  as 
magnificent,  costly,  and  elegant,  both  as  to  the 
materials  and  workmanship.  AVe  are  struck 
not  only  by  the  apparent  profusion  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  other  rare  and  dazzling  ob- 
jects, in  the  houses  of  the  great,  but  by  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  which  seem  to  be  exerted  in 
working  them  up  into  convenient  and  graceful 
forms.  Great  caution,  however,  is  evidently 
necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from  thes^  de- 
scriptions, as  to  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the  he- 
roic ages.  The  poet  has  treasures  at  his  dis- 
posal, which,  as  they  cost  him  nothing,  he  may 
scatter  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It  dependls 
entirely  upon  himself  with  what  degree  of  mag- 
nificence he  shall  adorn  the  various  scenes 
which  he  depicts.  Nor  has  he  need  of  any 
real  models  to  enable  him  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  most  elaborate  works.  A 
very  rude  performance  may  sometimes  be  suf- 
ficient to  suggest  to  him  new  combinations, 
more  ingenious  and  artificial  than  any  which 
his  own  experience  had  ever  brought  under 
his  eye.  These  remarks  are  all  applicable  to 
Homer.  The  shield  made  by  Hephaestus  fot 
Achilles  cannot  be  considered  as  a  specimen 
of  the  progress  of  art,  since  it  is  not  only  the 
work  of  a  god,  but  is  fabricated  on  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
men :  and  the  figures  in  silver  and  gold  which 
adorn  the  fairy  palace  of  Alcinons,  and  which, 
in  part  at  least,  are  ascribed  to  the  same  divine 
artist,  are  undoubtedly  such  as  the  poet  had 
never  beheld  in  any  human  habitation.  But, 
besides  this  doubt  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
his  imagination  may  have  overstepped  reality 
in  his  descriptions  of  such  objects,  another  is 
suggested  by  several  passages,  which  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that,  even  where  he  had 
some  real  patterns  before  him,  they  were  the 
productions,  not  of  Grecian,  but  of  foreign  art 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if,  as  is  at  least 
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probafble,  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  be 
may  have  been  famtliar  with  many  things  which 
'were  veiy  little  known  among  bis  European 
countrymen  before  the  Trojan  war.    The  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus  is  aU  glittering  with  gold  and 
silver,  with  ivory  and  amber ;  but  its  splendour 
excites  astonishment  in  Telemachas:  thoqgh 
liis  father's  house  is  described  as  a  princely 
mansion,  and  though  he  had  just  left  Nestor's 
Tojal  residence,  he  can  only  compare  it  with 
"What  he  has  been  accustomed  to  conceive  of 
Jove*s  palace  in  Oljrmpus.    We  learn,  how- 
eTer,  that  these  sumptuous  ornaments  have  for 
the  most  part  been  brought  by  Menelaus  from 
foreign  lands.    So  the  breastplate  of  Agamem- 
non, which  is  not  only  singularly  rich  in  its 
materials,  but  adorned  with  elegant  figures, 
^was  a  present  which  he  had  received  from  Cy- 
prus.   Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  attributes 
such  a  superiority  to  several  Eastern  nations, 
more  especially  to  the  Phoenicians,  not  only  in 
wealth,  but  in  knowledge  and  skill,  that,  com- 
pared with  their  progress,  the  arts  of  Greece 
aeem  to  be  in  their  infancy.    The  description 
of  a  Phoenician  vessel  which  comes  to  a  Greek 
island  freighted  with  trinkets,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  and  her 
servants,  handle  and  gaze  on  one  of  the  foreign 
-ornaments,  present  the  image  of  such  a  com- 
merce as  Europeans  carry  on  with  the  island- 
ers of  the  South  Sea.    It  looks  as  if  articles  of 
this  kind  at  least  were  eagerly  coveted,  and 
that  there  were  no  means  of  procuring  them  at 
home. 

Such  an  inferiority  may,  however,  be  admit- 
ted, without  supposing  that  the  Greeks  were 
altogether  dependant  on  foreigners  even  for 
works  which  demanded  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
It  is  possible  that  Homer's  pictures  of  the  he- 
roic style  of  living  may  be  too  highly  coloured, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tbey  were 
drawn  from  the  life.  He  may  have  been  some- 
what too  lavish  of  the  precious  metals ;  but 
some  of  the  others,  particularly  copper,  were 
perhaps  more  abundant  than  in  later  times: 
besides  copper  and  iron,  we  find  steel  and  tin, 
which  the  Phoenicians  appear  already  to  have 
hrooght  from  the  west  of  Europe,  frequently 
mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
industry  of  the  Greeks  had  long  been  employed 
on  these  materials.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  commerce  which  Homer 
represents  them  as  carrying  on  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  of  very  recent  origin,  and  it  could 
scarcely  fail  soon  to  rouse  their  native  ingenu- 
ity to  imitate  and  rival  Phoenician  art.  We 
may,  therefore,  readily  believe  that,  even  in  the 
heroic  times,  the  works  of  Greek  artisans  al- 
ready bore  the  stamp  of  the  national  genius. 
In  some  important  points,  the  truth  of  Homer's 
descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by  monuments, 
brought  to  light  within  our  own  memory,  of  an 
architecture  which  was  most  probably  contem- 
porary with  the  events  which  he  celebrated. 
The  remains  of  Mycenae  and  other  ancient 
cities  seem  sufficiently  to  attest  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  represented  the  general 
character  of  that  magnificence  which  the  he- 
roic chieftains  loved  to  display.  They  seem  to 
«liow  that  spacious  buildings  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, lined  within  with  plates  of  metal,  and 
witbout  richly  adorned  with  marble,  were  fre- 


quently erected  for  the  reception  of  the  treas- 
ures amassed  by  the  great;*  and  they  were 
probably  filled  with  chariots,  vessels,  and  oiher 
works  of  art,  worthy  of  such  cofetly  receptacles, 
which  must  have  been  in  great  part  productions 
of  native  industry.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  poems  aflford  several  strong  indications 
that  though,  in  the  age  which  they  describe, 
such  arts  were  perhaps  rapidly  advancing,  they 
cannot  then  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  as  to  be  very  commonly  practised  ;  and 
that  a  skilful  artificer  was  rarely  found,  and 
was* consequently  viewed  with  great  admira- 
tion, and  occupied  a  high  rank  in  society.    Thus 
the  craft  of  the  carpenter  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly honourable.    He  is  classed  with  the  sooth- 
sayer, the  physician,  and  the  bard,  and,  like 
them,  is  frequently  sent  for  from  a  distance. t 
The  son  of  a  person  eminent  in  this  craft  is  not 
mixed  with  the  crowd  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
comes  forward  among  the  most  distinguished 
warriors  \t  and  as  in  itself  it  seems  to  confer 
a  sort  of  nobility,  so  it  is  practised  by  the  most 
illustrious  chiefs.    Ulysses  is  represented  as  a 
very  skilful  carpenter.    He  not  only  builds  the 
boat  in  which  he  leaves  the  Island  of  Calypso, 
but  in  his  own  palace  carves  a  singular  bedstead 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  inlays  with 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory.    Another  chief,  Epeus, 
was  celebrated  as  the  builder  of  the  wooden 
horse  in  which  the  heroes  were  concealed  at 
the  taking  of  Troy.    The  goddess  Athene  was 
held  to  preside  over  this,  as  over  all  manual 
arts,  and  to  favour  those  who  excelled  in  it 
with  her  inspiring  counsels. 

Though  war  was  the  chief  business  and  de- 
light of  the  heroic  ages,  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  far  from  being  reduced  to  any  form  de- 
serving the  name  of  an  art.    This  is  nearly  all 
that  we  can  collect  from  Homer's  descriptions 
of  battles  and  sieges,  though  military  affairs 
compose  the  whole  subject  of  the  Iliad.     We 
learn  much  as  to  the  combats  of  the  chiefs,  but 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  engagements  of  the 
armies.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  poet  seems  to 
attach  great  importance  to  the  compact  array 
of  the  troops ;  and  he  contrasts  the  silent  and 
steady  advance  of  the  Greeks  with  the  noisy 
march  of  the  Trojans.    But  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  is  always  decided  either  by  the  immedi- 
ate interposition  of  the  gods,  or  by  the  personal 
valour  of  the  heroes.    The  common  warriors 
serve  only  as  figures  in  the  background,  to  fill 
up  the  picture.  A  single  hero  of  eminent  prow- 
ess can  put  a  whole  army  to  flight.    Nestor,  as 
the  most  experienced  general,  takes  lead  in  the 
councils ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  he 
proposes  a  new  order  of  battle,  according  to  the 
natural  or  political  divisions  of  the  army ;  but 
no  result  appears  to  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.    The  strength  and  dexterity  dis- 
played by  the  chieftains  in  wielding  their  pon- 
derous weapons  are  almost  supernatural,  yet 
they  are  probably  not  much  exaggerated,  and 
may  be  conceived  as  the  effect  of  a  long  appli- 


*  This  opinion  as  to  the  dostination  of  the  Treasury,  m 
it  is  oomnonly  called,  of  Atreos,  at  Mycenc,  and  of  other 
similar  stmctares,  which  is  maintained  by  Maeller  in  his 
Arekdohgie  der  Kuntt  and  other  works,  has  been  strongly 
controverted  by  Welrker  in  a  late  reriew  of  the  ArehSoli' 
gu  in  the  Rh.  Mus.  Yet  he  mdadtM  that,  as  ffravet,  th^ 
may  have  served  to  contaia  tnaaniM. 
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cation  to  chivalrous  exercises ;  and  they  serve 
to  explain  the  terror  with  which  a  whole  host 
might  be  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  single 
enemy.  The  principal  heroes  are  still  more 
distinguished  from  the  throng  by  their  chariots 
or  cars,  the  use  of  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  heroic  warfare :  on  the  field  of 
Troy,  horses  are  not  employed  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
used,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Biltons,  to  throw 
the  enemy's  ranks  into  disorder.  The  warrior 
stood  in  his  car  by  the  side  of  his  charioteer, 
and  sometimes  fought  in  that  position ;  but  he 
commonly  alighted  at  the  approach  of  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  and  then  mounted  again  for 
pursuit  or  flight.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  these  operations  were  conducted  so  as  to 
avoid  extreme  confusion  and  continual  disas- 
ters. It  is  stiU  more  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Trojans,  on  one  occasion,  think  of  urging  their 
horses,  which  naturally  shrink  from  the  danger, 
over  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  with  palisades,  and 
a  wall  on  the  opposite  side.*  No  mention  oc- 
curs of  any  artificial  means  for  the  attack  of 
fortified  towns.  If  the  walls  were  too  strong, 
or  too  well  defended  to  be  scaled,  the  besiegers 
^ere  compelled  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  an  entrance  by  surprise  or  stratagem. 
The  wails  of  Troy  are  of  extraordinary  strength, 
and  for  years  defy  the  assaults  of  the  Greeks, 
tiiough  at  first  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
Patroclus,  however,  thrice  attempts  to  mount 
by  one  of  the  outer  buttresses,  but  is  repulsed 
by  the  arm  of  the<  tutelary  god.  When  the 
whole  of  the  Trojan  army  is  about  to  pass  the 
night  without  the  city.  Hector  directs  the  boys 
and  old  men  to  keep  guard  on  the  wails,  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise  which  they  had  cause  to  appre- 
hend from  a  detachment  of  the  enemy ;  but  he 
does  not  take  a  similar  precaution  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  troops,  who  have  no  security  but 
their  own  vigilance  against  a  hostile  attack. 
The  art  of  a  general  seems  to  have  consisted 
more  in  concerting  ambuscades  and  other  strata- 
gems and  surprises,  than  in  providing  against 
them. 

The  chances  of  war  give  occasion  as  mi^t 
be  expected,  for  frequent  Allusions  to  the  heal- 
ing art.  The  Greek  army  contains  two  (^iefs 
who  have  inherited  consummate  skill  in  this  art 
from  their  father  Esculapius ;  and  Achilles  has 
been  so  well  instructed  in  it  by  Chiron,  that 
Patroclus,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  his  knowl- 
edge, is  able  to  supply  their  place.  But  the  pro- 
cesses described  in  this  and  other  cases  show 
that  there  might  often  be  the  least  danger  firom 
the  treatment  of  the  most  unpractised  hands. 
The  operation  of  extracting  a  weapon  from  the 
wound  with  a  knife  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  one  which  demanded  peculiar 
skill  *,  the  science  of  the  physician  was  chiefly 
displayed  in  the  application  of  medicinal  herbs, 
by  which  he  stanched  the  blood  and  eased  the 
pain.  When  Ulysses  has  been  gored  by  a  wild 
boar,  his  friends  first  bind  up  the  hurt,  and  then 
use  a  charm  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  As 
the  popular  credolit^  excessively  exaggerated 
the  virtue  of  medicinal  herbs,  so  certain  regions 
were  supposed  to  be  particularly  favourable  to 
their  growth,  and  the  same  lands  were  cele- 
brated  for  their  deadly  poisonB.     So  the  souUi 
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of  Thessaly,  where  Chiron  collected  the  potent 
drugs  with  which  he  furnished  BIsculapius.* 
The  name  of  Ephyra,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  several  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  to  a  town 
or  district  in  Epirus,  was  especially  associated 
with  this  belief  The  Thesprotian  Ephyra,  in- 
deed, is  only  mentioned  as  a  land  of  poisons  ; 
but  the  El^'an  Ephyra  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
Augeas,  whose  daughter  Agamede — ^like  Medea». 
who  belongs  as  well  to  tbe  Corinthian  Ephyra 
as  to  the  south  of  Thessaly — knew  every  medi- 
cine on  the  face  of  the  earth.f  The  same  prop- 
erty was  attributed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  th& 
soil  of  Egypt,  where  Helen  received  many  ex- 
cellent drugs  from  Polydarana ;  and  among 
them  one,  the  description  of  which  seems  U> 
prove  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Homer,, 
were  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  opium. 
These  instances  also  indicate  that,  if  in  Greece- 
every  man  was  not  a  physician,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
art,  such  as  it  was,  was  as  frequently  and  suo- 
cessfhlly  practised  by  the  women. 

We  have  already  seen  that  several  of  the  arta 
which  originally  ministered  only  to  physical 
wants  had  been  so  far  refined  before  the  time 
of  Homer,  that  their  productions  gratified  tbe 
sense  of  beauty,  and  served  for  ornament  as- 
weU  as  for  use.  Hence  our  curiosity  is  awadtea- 
ed  to  inquire  to  what  extent  those  arts,  which 
became  in  later  times  the  highest  glory  of 
Greece,  in  which  she  yet  stands  unrivalled^ 
were  cultivated  in  the  same  period.    Unfortu- 
nately, the  infoirmation  which  the  poet  aflfbrda 
on  this  subject  is  so  scanty  and  obscure,  as  to 
leave  room  on  many  points  for  a  wide  difl^erence 
of  opinion.     If  we  begin  with  his  own  art,  of 
which  his  own  poetry  is  the  most  ancient  speci- 
men extant,  we  find  several  hints  of  its  earlier 
condition.    It  was  held  ih  the  highest  honour 
among  the  heroes.    The  bard  is  one  of  those 
persons  whom  men  send  for  to  very  distant 
parts ;  his  presence  is  welcome  at  every  feast ; 
It  seems  as  If  one  was  attached  to  the  service 
of  every  great  fimiily,  and  treated  with  an  al- 
most religious  respect ;  Agamemnon,  when  he 
sets  out  on  the  expedition  to  Troy,  reposes  the> 
most  important  of  all  trusts  in  the  bard  whom. 
he  leaves  at  home.    It  would  even  seem  as  if 
poetry  and  music  were  thought  fit  to  form  part 
of  a  princely  education,  for  Achilles  is  found 
amusing  himself  with  singing,  while  he  touches- 
the  same  instrument  with  which  the  bards  con- 
stantly accompany  their  strains.    The  general 
character  of  this  heroic  poetry  is  also  distinctly 
marked  *,  it  is  of  the  narrative  kind,  and  its  sub- 
jects are  drawn  from  the  exploits  or  adventures 
of  renowned  men.l    Each  song  is  described  as 
a  sliort  extemporaneous  effusion — ^the  newest 
is  said  to  be  the  most  extolled — but  yet  seems, 
to  have  been  rounded  into  a  little  whole,  such, 
as  to  satisfy  the  hearer*s  immediate  curiosity. 
There  was,  however,  another  kind  of  poetry 
existing  at  the  same  period,  thoogh  probably  of 
much  earlier  origin,  and  recognised  by  Homer, 
though  he  notices  it  much  more  sparingly,  the 
sacred  poetry,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  trans- 
mitted ^om  the  ancient  bards,  who  were  cele- 
brated in  the  Greek  traditions  as  foimders  of 

*  See  Pindar,  P/th.,  iii.,  ami  the  fngment  of  Dic«archas 
on  Pelion,  ai  tbe  end  of  Cueuer's  Metitemaia 
t  11.,  xi ,  741. 
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relj^oas  rites,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods.  It  was  probahiy  with  hymns  drawn 
from  this  source  that  the  anger  of  ApoUo  was 
to  be  soothed  by  the  Greel^  who  were  sent 
with  a  hecatomb  to  his  temple  at  Cbryse.  The 
Odyssey  afibrds  a  very  interesting  example  of 
a  third  kind  of  poetry,  in  a  little  poem  with 
which  Demodocus  entertains  the  Phseaoians» 
and  which  is  given  as  if  in  the  very  words  of 
the  bard.  It  describes  not  any  actions  of  mor- 
tals, but  a  scene  in  Olympas ;  the  narrative  is 
conducted  in  a  strain  of  licentious  levity,  and 
the  principal  persons  are  placed  in  ludicrous 
situations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  speci- 
men illustrates  the  manner  in  which  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  the  saored  poetry  were 
adapted,  by  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  to 
profane  occasions  and  to  a  mixed  company. 

Poetry  and  music  are,  in  this  period,  as  they 
kmg  continued  to  be,  almost  inseparably  united : 
the  latter  art  commonly  appears  only  as  an 
humble  attendant  on  the  former,  which  serves 
to  prepare  the  audience  and  to  heighten  the 
inspiration  of  the  bard.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  aoand  of  flutes  and  pipes,  which  reaches 
the  ear  of  Agamemnon  from  the  Trojan  station, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  exception.  In  the 
description  of  a  wedding  feast  in  the  Iliad,  in- 
struments of  different  kinds  are  combined  to 
aooompany  a  dance  and  a  choral  song.  Dancing 
was  very  freqtiently  thus  united  with  music  and 
poetry ;  and  the  art  appears  to  have  been  very 
carefully  cultivated,  as  that  which,  on  public 
occasions,  formed  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into 
regular  groups,  and  exhibited  their  agility  in 
graceful  and  harmonidns  movements.  The  early 
k>ve  of  the  Greeks  fat  such  spectacles  was  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  that  peculiar  percep- 
tion of  beauty,  which  subsequently  unfolded  it- 
self in  their  staiuaiy,  and  had  no  slight  inflo- 
enoe  on  its  development. 

It  would  not  be  equalfy  dear,  if  we  had  no 
other  source  of  information  than  Homer's  de- 
scriptions, whether  in  his  time  architecttire  had 
arrived  at  such  a  stage  as  to  deserve  a  place 
amon^  the  fine  arts.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
buikltngs  which  he  frequently  mentions,  and 
which  aflbrded  the  amfdest  room  for  the  dismay 
of  architectural  skill — the  palaoes  of  the  ohieis^ 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  But  ^en  With 
respect  to  the  private  dwellings,  which  are  oft- 
enest  described,  the  poet's  hmgnage  barely  eft* 
ahles  ns  to  form  a  graeral  notion  of  then-  ordi- 
nary plan,  and  affords  no  conception  of  the  style 
which  prevailed  In  them,  or  of  tbeir  efibct  on 
the  eye.  It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  dwells  on  their  metallic  or- 
naments, that  the  higher  beauty  of  proportion 
was  but  httle  required  or  understood ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  strength  and  convenience,  rather 
than  elegance,  that  he  means  to  commend  in 
speaking  of  the  fair  house  which  Paris  had  built 
for  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful  ma- 
sons of  Troy.*  As  to  the  temples — ^the  dwell- 
ings or  houses  of  the  gods,  as  they  are  frequent- 
ly called-f — ^the  precise  nature  of  their  construc- 
tion is  even  still  more  obscure ;  though  it  seems 
Iirobable  that  they  did  not  very  materially  differ 
in  their  exterior  from  the  princely  mansions, 

*  n.,  Ti.^  314  ;  compara  34S,  foil. 
t  wjJdf,  c6fioi.    Th«  ienples  ^«re  probablj  intended  to 
nenble  thedwelltnge  of  the  gods  in  Olvmpue,  which  were 
widered  ae  so  mmay  raynl  piuaceB  (Od.,  it.,  74,  ML). 
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and  that  they  resembled  them  in  several  points 
of  their  internal  distribution.*  The  principal 
features  which  may  be  collected  from  Homer's 
allusions  are,  that  they  were,  in  general,  at 
least  partially  roofed  :t  Aome,  as  that  of  Apolla 
at  Delphi,  contained  great  treasures ;  and  that 
of  the  same  god  at  Troy  bad  an  innermost  sano* 
tuary.^  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  at 
Troy,  are  opened  by  the  priestess  when  an  of-- 
fering  is  to  be  made  to  the  goddess ;  and,  in  gen 
oral,  the  idea  of  a  temple  is  constantly  associa-^ 
ted,  not  only  with  that  of  sacrifices,  but  with  that 
of  permanent  votive  offerings,^  consisting  of 
robes,  vessels,  and  other  valuable  productions  of 
art,  which  must  have  required  both  safe  custody 
and  shelter,  and  would  consequently  contribute 
to  determine  the  form  of  the  building.  All  this» 
however,  though  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  progress  of  refinement,  does  not  much 
assist  in  fixing  the  station  which  architecture- 
held  among  the  arts.  But  if  the  remains,  which 
we  have  alroady  noticed,  of  the  buildings  known 
under  the  name  of  Treasuries  are  rightly  refer-^ 
red  to  the  heroic  ages,  they  seem  to  justify  the 
bdief  that  elegance  of  design  and  architectural 
decorations  could  not  have  been  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  same  period.  II 

An  equally  interesting  and  difficult  questioit 
presents  itself  as  to  the  degree  in  which  Ho- 
mer and  his  contemporaries  were  conTersant 
with  the  imitative  arts,  and  particuhu'ly  with  rep- 
resentations of  the  human  form.  We  find  such 
repreisentations  on  a  small  scale  frequently  de- 
scribed. The  garment  woven  by  Helen  con- 
tained a  number  of  battle  scenes ;  as  one  pre- 
sented by  Penelope  to  Ulysses  was  embroidered 
with  a  picture  of  a  chase,  wrought  with  gold 
threads.  The  shield  of  Achilles  was  divided 
into  compartments,  exhibiting  many  compllcar 
ted  groups  of  figures ;  and  though  this  was  a 
masterpiece  of  Hephtetus,  it  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  poet  ranst  have  seen  many  less 
elaborate  and  difficult  works  of  a  like  nature. 
But  throughout  the  Homeric  poems  there  oo> 
curs  onfy  one  distinct  allusion  to  a  statue  as  a 
worit  of  human  aft.  The  robe  which  the  Tro- 
jan queen  offers  to  Athefi6  in  her  temple  is  pla- 
ced by  the  priestess  on  the  knees  of  the  god-^ 
dees,  who  was  therefbre  represented  in  a  sit- 
ting posture.ir   Even  this,  it  may  be  said,  proves 

*  B6«ldee  the  MOiuk  in  the  lest  note,  tfaie  may  be  nSbt* 
red  from  the  word  itiympw  beinf  common  to  the  temple  and 
the  houae,  in  the  senee  of  the  inner  or  moet  private  part. 

t  Thu  hat  been  qneatioaed  cm  tery  idauflScient  groondi ; 
aa  when  it  ia  obeenred  that  Panaaniaa,  viii.,  44,  mentions  • 
temple  of  Cybele  in  Aroadia,  which  remained  to  his  time 
without  a  roof.  Panaaniaa,  in  the  same  chapter,  mentions 
a  iennde  of  Artemis  which  was  in  the  same  state,  and  proh- 
ablj  from  the  same  canae,  the  raragea  of  time  and  fortane* 
The  assertion  hi  the  text  seems  to  be  clearly  prored,  botlir 
by  the  aaalonr  which  has  been  poaoted  ont,  and  by  severak 
paaiares  in  Homer.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Chr^  has  » 
roof  (IL,  1.,  39),  and  the  Airctov  in  which  ^neas  is  tendecl 
by  Latona  and  Artemis  can  scarcely  be  imagined  without 
one.  The  descriptiott  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  (II.,  iz.,  404) 
does  not  in  the  ■lightest  d^fffss  mark  that  it  was  rooileas  ; 
and  with  respect  to  that  of  Minerva  at  Athenst  the  contrary 
most  be  inferred  from  the  poet's  langnagre,  Od.,  vii.,  81,  i6M 
S*  't'^tvdl^  itVKiviv  6d^Wi  compared  with  11..  ii.,  349. 
Even  Hirt,  being  led  bv  his  theory  to  underrate  the  state  of' 
the  aru  in  the  time  of  Homer,  gives  a  very  nnsatisfaetonr 
viewof  thissabjectinhis  GesekicMe  der  Bmhaut^  i.,  p.  807. 

%  II.,  v..  448.  *  Od.,  xii.,  347. 

i  It  was,  however,  not  beanty,  bat  massi veness.  that  Pcti- 
lanias  admired  in  the  treasury  of  Miiiyaa,  which  he  Says 
was  a  wonder  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world  (iz.,  30,  5). 

IT  11.,  vi.,  308.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  phrase 
TaSra  ^tmv  h  yoo¥act  kutm  may  have  had  its  origin  tik. 
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Dothing  as  to  the  Greeks ;  but,  not  to  mention 
that  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Trojans 
are  entirely  Greek,  there  is  no  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  numerous  legends  which  as- 
cribed an  antiquity  far  more  remote  than  the 
Trojan  war  to  many  of  the  Greek  idols  were 
grounded  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  an- 
cient religion.  The  golden  statues  of  youths, 
-erected  on  altars  or  pedestals,  in  the  palace  of 
Alcinous,  to  hold  the  torches  which  lighted  the 
hall  at  night,  since,  like  the  silver  dogs  which 
guarded  the  doors,  they  must  be  considered  as 
the  work  of  Hephsstus,  do  not,  perhaps,  strict- 
ly belong  to  this  inquiry  any  more  than  the  fe- 
male figures  which  the  god  had  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  had  endued  with  motion, 
thought,  and  speech,  to  support  his  steps.  They 
can  only  be  admitted  as  additional  indications 
that  the  poet  was  not  a  stranger  to  such  objects. 
But  as  all  accounts  agree  that  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  statuary  among  the  Greeks,  and, 
perhaps,  among  every  other  people,  were  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  religion,  we  are  here 
only  concerned  with  the  state  of  this  art  in  the 
Homeric  age,  as  applied  to  its  noblest  use,  that 
of  exhibiting  the  objects  of  divine  worship.  On 
this  subject  two  opposite  opinions  are  still  very 
warmly  maintained.  It  is  admitted  on  both 
sides  that  the  earliest  objects  of  adoration 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  not  imi- 
tative, but  symbolical ;  not  idols,  but  either  rude 
stones,  or  wooden  staves  or  beams,  which  were 
not  even  carved  into  a  distant  likeness  of  the 
human  form.  It  was  thus  that  the  god  of  Love 
vras  worshipped  at  Thespis,*  the  goddess  of 
Beauty  at  Papho6,t  the  Graces  at  Orchomenus,^ 
Zeus  and  Artemis  at  Sicyon,^  the  Twins  at 
Sparta,  li  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Chaeronea  paid  higher  honours  to 
a  staff,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  sceptre 
of  Agamemnon  described  in  the  Iliad,  than  to 
any  of  the  gods.ir  And  the  same  author,  after 
relating  that  at  Pharae,  in  Achaia,  thirty  square 
stones  were  adored,  each  under  the  name  of  a 
separate  god,  observes  that,  in  ancient  times, 
all  the  Greeks  paid  divine  honours  to  rude 
stones  instead  of  images.**  The  question,  then, 
is,  at  what  time,  and  through  what  course,  this 
universal  mode  of  worship  was  exchangc^d  for 
that  of  the  idols  which  afterward  occupied  the 
•Grecian  temples.  Some  writers  conceive  that 
the  fact  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
natural  progress  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  art,  which, 
on  its  first  awakening,  began  to  make  some 

Che  sopplication  addresaed  to  a  visible  image.  The  ancients 
commonly  suppuead  that  the  x^P^^  which  n  aaid,  II.,  xriii., 
503,  to  have  been  made  by  I>»dalas,  in  Crete,  for  Ariadne, 
was  a  piece  of  scalptnre  ;  and  Pausaniaa,  ix  ,  40,  S,  believed 
that,  in  his  own  day,  it  was  extant  at  Cnossus  in  white  mar^ 
ble.  K.  O.  Mueller,  however,  in  his  Handbutk  der  ArckS' 
«fe^'e  i»r  Kwut,  p*  41,  observes  that,  according  to  the  Ho- 
meric usage,  in  11.,  iii..  S94  ;  Od.,  viii..  S60,  the  word  can 
ctily  mean  a  place  for  daneinf.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked 
whether  an  area  levelled  for  this  purpose,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  passage  of  the  Odvssey,  was  such  a  work 
as  would  be  ascribed  to  Dcdalvs,'  or  (according  to  Ilirt. 
OtBchxehte  der  bildenden  Kuenste^  p  71)  to  Hephaestus  him- 
self. I  hardly  know  how  to  resolve  this  question,  unless  by 
supposing  that  the  poet  meant  something  more  artificial ; 
jierhaps  a  kind  of  tesselated  pavement,  iv  aa  inlaid  floor. 

*  Paos.,  ix.,  S7,  1. 

t  Mazimus  Tvrius,  viii.,  6.    Tacit.,  Hist,  ii ,  3. 

i  Pans.,  ix.,  38.  ^  Paus.,  ii.,  9. 

I  Plutarch,  De  FnUtmo  Amore^  init. 

Y  Pans.,  ix.,  40, 1 1 .  Compare  the  sacred  lance  at  Thebea, 
Mentioned  by  Plutarch,  De  6m.  Socr.,  90 

♦*  Pans.,  Tii.,  M,  4.  * 


rude  additions  to  the  old  symbols,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  human 
form;  and  gradually  introduced  complete  fig- 
ures, which,  under  the  hands  of  successive  art- 
ists, acquired  more  and  more  of  truth  and* grace. 
To  others  it  has  appeared  that  such  a  gradual 
change  is  highly  improbable  in  itself,  because 
hardly  consistent  with  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  original  symbols ;  and  that  it  contradicts  all 
the  best  evidence  remaining  on  the  subject, 
which  points,  not  to  a  progressive  alteration  of 
the  primitive  symbols,  but  to  an  immediate  sub- 
stitution of  new  idols.    This  substitution,  it  is 
supposed,  was  effected  by  the  foreigrn 'settlers, 
particularly  the  Egyptian;  to  whom,  in  fact, 
the  institntion  of  religious  rites,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  images,  is  ascribed  by  the  Greek 
traditions  as  to  Danaus,*  Cecrops,t  and  Cad- 
mus, t    This  view  of  the  origin  of  Grecian  art 
has  also  the  advantage  of  explaining  a  fact  in 
its  history  which  it  is  otherwise  verjr  difficult 
to  account  for.    It  is  universally  admitted  that 
a  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  which,  in  the  course  of  lit- 
tle more  than  a  hundred  years,  brought  Grecian 
sculpture  to  its  highest  stage  of  perfection. 
But  that  revolution  was  preceded  by  a  period 
of  many  centuries,  during  which  the  art  appears 
to  have  remained,  in  all  its  essential  points,  very 
nearly  stationary;  so  that  intelligent  judges, 
who,  like  Pausanias,  were  able  to  compare  the 
works  of  all  periods,  from  the  earliest  to  tbe 
latest,  considered  the  artists  of  the  first  period  as 
all  belonging  to  the  same  school,  that  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptor,  Daedalus.^   This  long  pause  is 
the  more  mysterious  the  higher  we  estimate 
the  industry  and  skill  with  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  cultivate 
many  branches  of  art,  even  before  the  time  of 
Homer.    But  the  enigma  is  solved  if  it  foe  sup- 
posed that  in  Greece,  as  in  Egypt,  during  the 
early  ages,  the  influence  of  religion  fettered  the 
art  which  was  originally  devoted  to  its  service, 
by  prescribing  a  sacred  type,  which  it  was 
deemed  irreverent  to  alter ;  and  that  the  form 
of  the  old  idol  remained  so  long  unchanged,  be- 
cause it  had  been  suddenly  introduced,  and  im- 
mediately acquired  an  inviolable  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  which  was  extended  to  all 
its  parts  and  proportions. 

Thus  the  legends  of  the  Oriental  colonists 
would  receive  unexpected  confirmation  from  a 
new  side.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
even  if  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Egyptian  idols  having  once 
been  dispersed  over  Greece,  their  original  form 
was  everywhere  preserved  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  from  the  same  motive,  with  equal  rig- 
our, still  it  is  difilcult  to  conceive  that  the  new 
worship  could  have  gained  universal  admit- 
tance, unless  it  had  been  suited  to  the  religious 
wants  and  ideas  of  the  people ;  and  in  this  case 
it  appears  very  credible  that  it  might  have 
sprung  up  at  home,  without  the  intervention  of 
foreigners.  This  change  may  have  been  one 
of  those  which  distinguished  the  Hellenic  from 

*  Callimachus,  Fr.,  cv.    Herod.,  ii.,  182. 

t  Paos.,  i.,  87,  I. 

t  Pans.,  ix.,  12,  9.  Compars  tbe  account  which  follows, 
of  the  beam  of  wood  which  dropped  from  the  sky,  and  was 
adorned  with  brass  by  Polydorus,  and  consecrated  under 
the  title  of  Dionysus. 

«  Paus.,  ii.,  IS,  1 ;  iii.,  17,  6;  v.,  S5,  13. 
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the  earlier  Pelasgian  period,  and  may  haye  cor- 
responded to  another,  of  which  we  have  some 
more  distinct  intimatitm  in  the  national  poetry, 
by  which  the  sacred  song  of  the  ancient  oracu- 
lar bards  made  way  for  the  heroic  style  of  cel- 
ebrating the  deeds  of  men  and  gods.*  The 
mode  in  which  the  change  was  eSiscted  may, 
indeed,  often,  and  even  generally,  have  been  the 
intenrention  of  a  ndw  figure,  which  either  at 
once,  or  in  process  of  time,  took  the  place  of 
the  old  symbol.  There  were,  however,  proba- 
bly many  places  where  there  was  no  visible  ob- 
ject of  worship,  or  where  some  sacred  animal 
was  honoured  as  the  representative  of  a  deity ; 
and  in  such  instances  there  would  be  no  room 
for  a  conflict  between  old  and  new  forms.  But 
as  all  accounts  agree  that  wood  was  the  mate- 
rial of  the  most  ancient  images  of  the  gods,  it 
seems  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  that  they 
may  sometimes  have  been  produced  by  a  grad- 
ual transformation.  An  upright  beam  or  plank 
has  always  so  much  resemblance  to  the  human 
shape,  that  a  few  rudely  marked  lines  are  sufli- 
cient  to  suggest  it  to  the  spectator's  fancy. 
According  to  Plutarch's  description,  the  Spar- 
tan Twins  were  anciently  represented  by  two 
parallel  vertical  pieces  of  wood,  joined  together 
by  two  others,  also  parallel  and  horizontal. 
This  was,  perhaps,  at  first  a  mere  symbol  of 
union ;  but  a  lively  imagination,  without  any 
artificial  assistance,  might  have  seen  in  it  two 
persons  meeting  in  a  iiratemal  embrace.  Much 
slighter  hints  have  suggested  the  names  of 
most  of  the  constellations.  Even  according  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  early  Grecian  art,  after  having  reached  a 
certain  low  stage,  was  long  kept  stationary  by 
the  influence  of  religion ;  in  other  words,  the 
people  and  the  artists  were  long  satisfied  with 
the  expression  of  religious  ideas,  which  was  ef- 
fected partly  by  the  human  fonn,  and  partly  by 
the  symbols  which,  in  the  ancient  statues,  were 
commonly  united  with  it.  In  the  old  idols, 
which  appear  to  have  been  all  clothed,  the  dra- 
pery  and  symbolical  ornaments  naturally  occu- 
pied the  artist's  attention  more  than  the  fea- 
tures. The  capacities  of  the  art  were  gradually 
unfolded  by  the  employment  of  new  materials. 
The  use  of  day  and  bronze  preceded  that  of 
marble  ;  but  the  first  bronze  statue  was  proba- 
bly much  later  than  the  age  of  Homer,  t  The 
ak>w  progress  of  sculpture,  and  the  uniformity  of 
its  eariy  productions,  may  perhaps  be  sufiScient- 
ly  explained  by  the  usage  according  to  which 
the  art  passed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  the  same  families.  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  as  it  depends  on  the  precise  charac- 
ter of  the  monuments  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted or  described  to  us,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  judges  of  such  subjects. 

To  picture*^,  or  the  art  of  painting,  properly 
80  called,  the  poet  makes  no  allusion,  though 
fae  speaks  of  the  colouring  of  ivory  as  an  art  in 
which  the  Carian  and  Maeonian  women  excelled. 
It  mast,  however,  be  considered  that  there  is 
only  one  passage  in  which  he  expressly  men- 

*  Od  ,  1 .  396. 

t  Aceorainr  to  PMmnias  (iii.,  17,  6),  it  was  the  work  of 
Lewchut  of  JcAc^rnoR  ;  therefore,  not  earlier  than  the  latter 
halt  of  tike  eigbth  eentary  R.C.  Of  DiporoaN  and  Sryllis, 
PliBj  aajB  (N.  H.,  zxxTi.,4)  that  they  were  the  fint  artiste 
«hois»ined  repntAtion  by  acnlpCare  in  nni-bl0,aiid  that  they 
fioariahed  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad. 


tions  anylind  of  delineation,  and  there  in  a 
very  obscure  manner,  though  he  has  described 
so  many  works  which  imply  a  previous  design. 
This  remark  naturally  suggests  a  question 
the  most  important  of  any  connected  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  art,  and  which  we 
have  therefore  reserved  for  the  last  place— the 
question  whether  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
introduced,  or  to  what  extent  it  was  practised 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Homer.  To 
understand  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  three  points,  which, 
though  connected  by  tradition,  are  in  themselves 
quite  independent  of  each  other :  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  the  epoch  of  its  introduc- 
tion, and  the  period  when  the  Greeks  became 
familiar  with  its  use.  On  the  first  of  these 
points  there  is  now  no  room  for  dispute.  The 
names  of  most  of  the  letters,  their  order,  and 
the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the  most  an- 
cient monuments,  all  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
tradition  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived 
from  Phoenicia ;  and  every  doubt  on  this  head 
which  a  hasty  view  of  it  in  its  later  state  might 
suggest,  has  long  received  the  most  satisfactory 
solution.  Several  changes  were  necessary  to 
adopt  the  Eastern  characters  to  a  foreign  and 
totally  difilerent  language.  The  powers  of  those 
which  were  unsuited  to  the  Greek  organs  were 
exchanged  for  others  which  were  wanting  in  the 
Phcenician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
ly rejected  as  superfluous  from  the  written  lan- 
guage, though  they  .were  retained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  numeration ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the 
peculiar  demands  of  the  Greek  language  were 
satisfied  by  the  invention  of  some  new  signs. 
The  alterations  which  the  figures  of  the  Greek 
characters  underwent  may  be  pertly  traced  to 
the  inversion  of  their  position,  which  took  place 
when  the  Greeks  instinctiTcly  dropped  the  East- 
em  practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left— a 
change  the  gradual  progress  of  which  is  visible 
in  several  extant  inscriptions.  This  fact,  there- 
fore, is  established  by  evidence  which  could 
scarcely  borrow  any  additional  weight  from  the 
highest  historical  authority.  But  the  epoch  at 
which  the  Greeks  received  their  alphabet  from 
the  Phoenicians  is  a  point  as  to  which  we  can- 
not expect  to  find  similar  proof;  and  the  event 
is  so  remote,  that  the  testimony  even  of  the 
best  historians  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  io^ 
mediately  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  question. 
We  need  not  here  notice  the  numerous  Greek 
legends  concerning  the  origin  of  the  art  of  wri- 
ting, which  are  evidently  for  the  most  part  p(^ 
etical,  or  philosophical,  or  merely  arbitrary  fic- 
tions. A  statement  much  more  deserving  at- 
tention, both  on  account  of  its  author  and  of  its 
internal  marks  of  diligent  and  thoughtful  inquiry, 
is  given  by  Herodotus.  The  Phoenicians,  he 
relates,  who  came  with  Cadmus  to  Thebes,  in- 
troduced letters,  along  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  among  the  Greeks;  the  characters 
were  at  first  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
the  Phoenicians  continued  to  use  in  his  own 
day,  but  their  powers  and  form  were  gradually 
changed,  first  by  the  Phoenician  colonists  them- 
selves, and  afterward  by  the  Greeks  of  the  ad- 
jacent region,  who  were  lonians.  These,  as 
they  received  their  letters  from  Phoenician 
teachers,  named  them  Phcsmeian  letters ;  and 
the  historian  adds,  that  in  his  own  time  the 
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lonians  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though  made 
from  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  skins,  because  this 
was  the  material  which  they  had  used  at  an 
earlier  period,  as  many  barbarous  nations  even 
then  continued  to  do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  account  appears  at  first  sight  perfectly 
clear  and  probable,  and  yet  there  are  some 
points  in  it  which,  on  closer  inspection,  raise  a 
suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  lonians,  who 
were  neighbours  of  the  Phcenician  colony,  seems 
to  imply  that  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  ground- 
ed on  any  direct  tradition,  but  is  a  mere  hypoth- 
esis or  inference.  The  fact  which  he  appears 
to  have  ascertained  is,  that  the  Asiatic  lonians, 
who,  as  we  shall  aflerward  see,  were,  accqrding 
to  his  own  view,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  be- 
forehand with  the  other  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
writing :  they  called  their  books  or  rolls  by  a 
name  which  probably  expressed  the  Phcenician 
word  for  the  same  thing,  and  they  described 
their  alphabet  by  the  epithet  which  marked  its 
Oriental  origin.  But  as  the  historian  thought 
be  had  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
had  been  first  communicated  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  Phcenician  colony  at  Thebes,  he  concludes 
that  the  Asiatic  lonians  must  have  received  it, 
not  directly  from  the  Phoenicians,  but  through 
their  European  forefathers.  Still,  if  this  was 
the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sion, it  would  not  follow  that  he  was  in  error. 
But  if  we  examine  the  only  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  his  belief  that  the  most  ancient 
Greek  alphabet  was  found  at  Thebes,  we  find 
tiiat  they  are  such  as  we  cannot  rely  on,  though 
to  him  they  would  seem  perfectly  demonstra- 
tive. He  produces  three  inscriptions  in  verse, 
which  he  had  himself  seen,  engraved  on  some 
vessels  in  a  temple  at  Thebes,  and  in  characters 
which  he  calls  Cadmean,  and  which  he  says 
nearly  resembled  the  Ionian.  These  inscrip- 
tions purported  to  record  donations  made  to  the 
temple  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  acts  which  they  record- 
ed. And  that  they  were  really  ancient  need 
not  be  questioned,  though  imitations  of  an  ob- 
solete mode  of  writing  were  not  uncommon  in 
Greece ;  but  their  genuineness  cannot  be  safely 
assumed  as  the  ground  of  an  alignment.  Other 
cronnds  he  may  indeed  have  hhd,  but  since  he 
does  not  mention  them,  they  are  to  us  none, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  Cadmean  colony  at 
Thebes. 

Still  it  may  be  asked  whether  letters  must 
not  have  been  introduced  into  Greece,  if  not 
precisely  in  the  manner,  and  at  the  epoch  sup- 
posed by  Herodotus,  yet  by  the  PhcBnicians,  and 
before  Uie  time  of  Homer,  and  even  before  the 
Trojan  war  1  The  Homeric  poems  indicate  that 
a  commerce  had  been  carried  on,  at  least  for 
some  generations,  between  Greece  and  Phoe- 
nicia. Substances  are  mentioned  as  familiar 
to  the  Greeks,  which  could  only  have  been  pro- 
cured after  the  Phoenicians  had  begun  to  make 
distant  voyages  towards  the  west ;  for  it  was 
undoubtedly  from  them  that  the  Greeks  receiv- 
•d  their  tm  and  amber.**    And  as  this  exten- 

*  That  it  ia  Mnbf»r.  Mid  not  •  mtitare  of  fold  and  nlvtr, 
thftt  Hom«r  meiUM  by  the  wurd  ^XtrTpov%  will  pnrbnbly  no 
looker  be  duuhted  by  any  one  wh<>  reiuli  Rattimuiu*i  ensay 
iti  this  labject,  in  his  Mjflhohgus^  ii.,  p.  337. 


sive  navigation  and  commerce  seems  to  reqaire 
a  considerable  use  of  the  art  of  writing,  which 
they  unquestionably  possessed,  it  has  been 
thought  incredible  that  they  should  not  have 
communicated  it  to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  observed  that,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  time  at  which  the  Greek 
commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  began,  it  plain- 
ly appears  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Homer, 
this  commerce  was  a  passive  one  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
might  not  have  been  carried  on  without  the  aid 
of  writing.  Bnt  it  will  be  more  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  inquire  whether  the  Homeric  po- 
ems themselves  supply  any  proofs  or  traces  of 
the  use  or  knowledge  of  it  among  the  poet^s 
countrymen.  This  inquiry  includes  two  ques- 
tions :  one,  whether  the  art  is  mentioned  or  al- 
luded to  in  these  poems ;  and  another,  whether 
it  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  poems  them- 
selves. 

Modem  writers,  who  attribute  a  high  antiqui- 
ty to  the  Greek  alphabet,  sometimes  lay  great 
stress  on  the  frequent  allusions  which  the  later 
Greek  authors,  more  particolariy  the  poets,  make 
to  the  art  of  writing  as  practisied  in  the  heroic 
ages.  Thus  Euripides  exhibits  Agamemnon 
despatching  a  letter  to  Clytemnestra ;  .£schy- 
lus  describes  the  shield  of  one  of  the  chiefs  at 
the  siege  of  Thebes  as  bearing  a  threatening  in- 
scription in  letters  of  gold.  But  the  most  ob- 
vious inference  from  this  fact  would  seem  to 
be,  that  as  the  poets  who  lived  when  the  art 
was  familiar  to  every  one  were  naturally  led 
to  introduce  allusions  to  it  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  heroic  ages,  so,  if  Homer  shoold  be  found 
nowhere  to  hare  spoken  of  it,  his  silence  would 
be  a  strong  proof  that  he  was  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  he  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject ;  for 
there  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  Iliad  in 
which  he  certainly  may  be  supposed  to  have 
mentioned  it,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained without  some  violence  in  any  other  man- 
ner. It  is  the  history  of  the  calumniated  Bel- 
lerophon,  who  is  sent  by  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos,. 
to  his  ally,  the  Lycian  king  lobates,  with  a 
closed  tablet,  in  which  Proetus  had  iraeei  many 
deadly  tign* ;  that  is,  as  the  sequel  shows,  had 
given  instructions  to  his  friend  secretly  to  de- 
stroy the  bearer.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a 
minute  examination  of  this  passage,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy,  perhaps  more 
earnest  than  the  case  deserved.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  tablet  contained  alphabet- 
ical characters  or  mere  pictures.  The  former 
seems  to  be  the  simplest  and  easiest  interpret- 
ation of  the  poet*s  words :  but  if  it  is  admitted^ 
it  only  proves — ^what  could  hardly  be  question- 
ed even  without  this  evidence — that  the  poet 
was  not  so  ignorant  of  the  art  as  never  to  have 
heard  of  its  existence.  Such  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance would  be  almost  incredible,  afler  tire 
Phoenicians  had  long  frequented  the  Grecian 
ports.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tablet  con- 
tained only  a  picture,  or  a  series  of  imitative 
figures,*  it  would  be  evident  that,  where  the 


*  It  would  mukm  no  difference  in  the  M|ronettt,orwonU 
mnifthen  it,  to  snppoee  that  the  rhaimcters  were  conven- 
tiitnal  ciphers,  bat  sach  a  sappontion  is  hardly  wortU 
nieiititiuiuf. 
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ivant  of  alphabetical  writing  waa  ao  felt,  and  had 
begun  to  be  so  supplied  by  drawiog,  the  step 
by  which  the  Greeks  adopted  the  Phcenician 
characters  must  have  been  very  soon  taken; 
and  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  poet  was  only 
describing  a  ruder  state  of  the  art,  which  bad 
acquired  a  new  form  in  his  own  time. 

When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  through- 
out the  Homeric  poems,  though  they  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  then 
posseased  by  the  Greeks,  and  enter  into  so 
many  details  on  the  arts  of  life,  only  one  am- 
biguous allusion  occurs  to  any  kind  of  writing, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
that  the  art,  though  known,  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  was  very  rarely  practised.  But  the 
very  |K)oms  from  which  this  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  would  seem  to  overthrow  it,  if  it 
should  be  admitted  that  they  were  originally 
committed  to  writing ;  for  they  would  then  seem 
to  aflbrd  the  strongest  proof  that,  at  the  time 
of  their  composition,  the  art  had  made  very 
considerable  progress,  and  that  there  was  no 
want,  either  of  materials  or  of  skill,  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  common  use.  Hence  the 
original  form  of  these  poems  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  great  historical  as  well  as  literary  im- 
portance. The  Greeks  themselves,  almost  uni- 
versally, and  the  earliest  writers  the  most  unan- 
imously, believed  them  both  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  who,  though  nothing 
was  known  of  his  life,  or  even  his  birthplace, 
was  cooimonly  held  to  have  been  an  Asiatic 
Greek.  The  doubt,  whether  his  poems  were 
from  the  first  written,  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  very  seriously  entertained  by  any  uf  the 
ancients,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
grounded  chiefly  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
such  a  fact  with  the  very  low  degree  in  which 
the  art  of  writing  is  supposed  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  Homeric  aee.  But  aa  it  has  been 
generally  thought  incredible  that  a  poem  of  such 
a  length  as  the  Iliad,  or  even  the  Odyssey,  and 
still  more,  that  two  such  should  have  been  pro- 
duced and  preserved  withQUt  the  aid  of  wri- 
ting, most  of  those  who  deny  that  they  were 
originally  written  haTO  also  adopted  the  hy- 
pothesis that  neither  Qf  them  ia  t^  work  pf  a 
single  mind,  but  that  each  was  gradually  com- 
pofi^  of  a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  the  pro- 
ductions of  difl^erent  authors,  which  were  arti- 
ficially fitted  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole. 
This  hypQthesis,  however,  does  not  rest  simply 
on  the  doubtful  assumption  that  the  art  of  wri- 
ting waa  not  sufficiently  advanced  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  Homeric  age  to  afford  the  poet 
the  means  of  penning  or  dictating  ap  Iliad.  For 
there  is  a  farther  and  greater  difficult  in  con- 
ceiving bow  so  great  a  whole  should  have  been 
either  written  or  planned,  except  for  readers. 
Yet  all  the  intimations  it  contains  as  to  the 
earlier  condition  of  Greek  poetiy,  and  all  that 
we  know  from  other  sources  of  its  subsequent 
progress,  conspire  to  assure  ns  that  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  designed  for  oral  delivery 
But  in  this  case,  how  improbable  mast  it  have 
been  that  an  audience  should  be  found  to  listen 
for  successive  days  till  the  recitation  of  such 
works  could  be  brought  to  an  end  I  And  how 
could  the  poet  have  been  led  to  form  so  elab- 
orate a  plan,  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
make  known  at  all,  and  which  could  never  be 


distinctly  perceived  or  eigoyed  by  any  one  but 

himself  I  It  has  likewise  been  urged  by  sev- 
eral modern  critics,  that  the  structure  of  the 
Homeric  verse  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  state  of  the  Greek  language,  at  the  time 
when  these  poems  were  wntteu,  was  different 
from  that  in  which  they  must  have  been  con^ 
posed ;  and  by  others  it  has  been  thought  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  continual  change,  to 
which  all  languages  are  subject,  that  the  form 
in  which  these  works  now  appear  should  differ 
so  slightly  as  it  does  from  that  o(  the  later 
Greek  literature,  if  it  really  belonged  to  the 
early  period  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 

These  difficulties  are,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a 
great  measure  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that 
each  poem  is  an  aggregate  of  parts  composed 
by  different  authors  ;  for  then  the  poet's  mem- 
ory might  not  be  too  severely  tasked  in  retain- 
ing his  work  during  its  progress,  and  might  be 
aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.  But  this 
hypothesis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  ob- 
jections, some  of  which  are  not  very  easily 
satisfied.  That  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are 
both  the  work  of  the  same  poet,  is  not,  indeed, 
now  very  generally  maintained ;  and  indications 
have  been  observed,  which  seem  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  both  as  to  the  poetical 
style  and  the  state  of  society  described,  and  to 
show  that  they  belong  to  different  bards  and  to 
different  periods.  But  the  original  unity  of 
each  poem  is  maintained  by  arguments  de- 
rived partly  from  the  uniformity  of  the  poetical 
character,  and  partly  from  the  apparent  single- 
ness of  plan  which  each  of  them  exliibits.  £ven 
tho^e  who  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose 
an  original  lenity  of  design  in  the  Iliad,  still  con- 
ceive that  all  its  parts  are  stamped  with  the 
style  of  the  same  author.*  But  with  others, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  pur  own  day,  the 
plan  itself  has  been  an  object  of  the  warmest 
admiration  ;t  and  it  is  still  contended  that  the 
intimate  coherence  of  the  parts  is  such  as  to 
exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  multiplicity  of  au- 
thors. If,  however,  the  objections  to  that  hy- 
pothesis rested  here,  we  should  think  that  they 
might  be  surmounted  without  great  difficulty. 
For  as  to  the  uniformity  of  style — not  to  men- 
tion that  it  is  far  from  perfect,  and  that  both  an- 
cient and  piodern  critics  have  perceived  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  inequality  in  this  respect— it 
might  be  observed  that  many  examples  in  our 
own  literature  prove  how  difficult  it  may  often 
be  to  distinguish  a  difference  of  style  where 
several  poets  have  combined  to  produce  one 
work :  and  those  who  admit  that  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  may  have  been  composed  by  dif- 
ferent poets,  have  scarcely  any  ground,  so  far 
as  the  style  is  concerned,  for  iqsisting  that  the 
same  cannot  have  been  the  case  with  either  of 
them  separately.  As  to  the  unity  of  plan,  much 
must  depend  on  the  precise  form  in  which  the 
disputed  hypothesis  is  presented  to  the  imagi- 
nation. If,  indeed,  the  parts  out  of  which  tho 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  waa  formed  are  supposed 
to  have  boen  at  first  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  the  supposition  that  they  could  have  been 
so  pieced  together  as  to  assume  their  present 

*  Such  is  Mr.  Cltnt(m*ii  fiew :  Fasti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  375, 379. 

t  Ttiis  ■dminitiim  baa  never  been  nM>ra  ably  jnatifiad 
than  by  Uuft  in  tb«  analysis  which  bo  has  given  in  his  £r> 
ptdtmg  der  Buehitabtntckrift. 
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appearance  is  inyolyed  in  almost  insunnonnt- 
able  difficulties.  For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
the  different  poets  in  each  instance  happen  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  same  circle  of  sab- 
jects,  as  to  the  battles  before  Troy,  and  the  re- 
turn of  Ulysses  t  Must  we  suppose,  with  a 
modem  critic,*  that  in  our  two  great  poems  we 
see  Uie  joint  labours  of  seyeral  bards,  who  drew 
their  subjects  from  an  earlier  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, which  contained  no  more  than  short  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  events,  but  yet  had  gained 
such  celebrity  for  their  author  that  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  succeeding  period  were  forced 
to  adopt  his  name,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  filling  up  his  outline  ?  This  would  be  an 
expedient  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  a  last  emer- 
gency. But  it  seems  not  to  be  required  if  we 
give  a  different  turn  to  the  hypothesis,  and  con- 
ceive that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  after  the 
main  event  in  each  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  shorter  poem,  grew  under  the  hands  of  suc- 
cessiTe  poets,  who,  guided  in  part  by  popular 
tradition,  supplied  what  had  been  left  wanting 
by  their  predecessors,  until  in  each  case  the  cu- 
riosity of  their  hearera  had  been  gratified  by  a 
finished  whole. 

But  though  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  hypothesis,  on  the 
ground  just  mentioned,  may  perhaps  be  silen- 
ced in  some  such  way  as  this,  there  are  some 
others  which  are  less  tractable.  If  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be  explained 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  by  breaking  them  up 
into  smaller  parts,  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
transmitted  is  not  yet  accounted  for.  A  poem 
which  might  not  be  too  long  for  the  author  him- 
self to  retain  in  his  memory  without  any  artifi- 
cial help,  might  still  be  of  such  lencth  that  no 
common  listener  could  hope  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole,  after  any  number  of  reci- 
tations, unless  they  were  laboriously  adapted  by 
the  author  to  this  specific  purpose.  But  who 
can  imagine  a  Homer  so  employed  1  This, 
however,  it  has  been  thought,  was  the  occasion 
which  called  forth  the  astonishing  powers  of 
the  rfiapsoduts ;  a  class  of  persons  who,  thou^ 
endowed  with  some  poetical  invention,  possess- 
ed a  much  more  extraordinary  tenacity  of  mem- 
ory, which  enabled  them,  after  a  few  hearings, 
accurately  to  remember  many  hundreds  of  ver- 
ses. It  is  still  a  questionable  point  whether 
such  a  faculty  as  this,  though  found  here  and 
there  in  individuals,  ever  existed  in  any  class 
of  men ;  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether,  in 
the  Homeric  age,  a  class  of  men  existed  which 
devoted  itself  to  such  an  occupation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  Is  evident  that  even  the  smallest 
entire  portions  into  which  the  Homeric  poems 
can  rationally  be  resolved,  are  constructed  on 
such  a  scale,  that  their  authors  must  have  re- 
lied on  some  sure  method  of  transmitting  these 
treasures  to  posterity.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  the  extemporaneous  effusions, 
which  may  have  flowed  from  the  lips  of  a  Phe- 
mius  and  a  Demodocus,  when  suddenly  called 
upon  to  entertain  their  audience  off  a  given 
theme ;  and  one  strong  objection  against  assign- 
ing them  to  a  multiplicity  of  authors  is,  that  the 
poet  who  gave  birth  to  any  one  of  these  portions 
must  have  produced  much  mote,  which  would, 
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on  this  supposition,  have  been  onried  in  an  iii- 
explicable  oblivion. 

According  to  every  hypothesis,  the  origin  of 
the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period,  when  that  which  precedes  it  is  very  ob- 
scure.   And  it  would  certainly  be  no  unparal- 
leled or  surprising  coincidence  if  the  production 
of  a  great  work,  which  formed  the  most  mo- 
mentous epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, should  have  concurred  with  either  the  first 
introduction  or  a  new  application  of  the  most 
important  of  all  inventions.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
extravagant  to  attribute  such  an  application  to 
the  poet,  who  discovera  such  a  range  and  depth 
of  observation  in  every  sphere  of  nature  and  of 
art  that  was  placed  within  his  reach.    That  the 
art  of  writing  already  existed,  though  probably 
in  a  very  rude  state,  before  his  eyes,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  doubt ;  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that,  by  the  new  aids  which  it  afforded, 
it  may  have  roused  his  genius  to  a  new  and 
bolder  flight.    Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessa- 
ry „  to  inquire  whether  he  calculated  his  woric 
for  readere  or  for  hearers.    To  secure  his  great 
conceptions  from  perishing  with  him  might  be 
a  sufficient  motive  for  a  poet,  eyen  if  he  was 
unable  to  anticipate  the  future  harvest  of  fame 
which  they  were  to  yield.    It  seems  a  waste 
of  labour  to  invent  a  complicated  hypothesis 
merely  for  the  sake  of  postponing  such  a  use 
of  the  art  of  writing  by  a  few  generations.    The 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Homeric  age 
and  the  following  period  of  epic  poetry,  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed,  cannot  be  precisely 
ascertained ;  hut  within  this  interval,  lif  not  be- 
fore, the  Homeric  poems  must  have  been  col- 
lected, and,  consequently,  committed  to  writing, 
because  they  manifestly  formed  the  basis  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  epic  cycle.    It  is  easier  to  suppose 
that  they  were  written  at  firat.* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TBM   KBTURN  Or  THB  BBBAOLKIDS. 

The  Trojan  war,  as  we  find  it  described,  was 
not,  according  to  any  conception  that  may  be 
formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  expedition  and 
the  conquest,  an  event  that  necessarily  pro- 
duced any  important  effects  on  the  condition  of 
Greece.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why,  as 
soon  as  it  was  ended,  all  the  surviving  princes 
and  chiefs  might  not  have  returned  to  their  do- 
minions, to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory  in 
honourable  repose,  and  have  transmitted  their 
sceptres  in  peace  to  their  children.  The  Odys- 
sey, accordingly,  represents  parts  of  Greece  as 
continuing,  after  the  war,  under  the  rule  of  the 

*  Since  ihit  qneetion  wae  fint  agitated  by  Wolf,  it  bar 
been  placed  on  a  very  different  footing,  more  esjieciaUy  by 
the  writinn  of  Nitwch,  De  Hittoria  Homeri  Mcleiemata^ 
-mth  whicn  should  be  compared  Mueller's  review  in  the 
GoetHngen  Gel.  Anseigen^  Feb.,  1831,  and  Kreuser  [Vor- 
fragtn  ueber  Homerct^  but  more  e^Mcially  hi*  later  work, 
Homerucht  RJiaptoden),  Hermann's  remarks  in  the  review 
refeired  to  in  a  preceding  note  are  also  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. There  is  a  useful  review  of  some  other  less  import 
tant  works  connected  with  the  subject,  by  fiaumgarten- 
CruMQs,  in  Jakn't  Jakrlritcker  fiir  Pkiloloeiei  u.  Padago^nJs^ 
1897.  Au  argument  which  confines  itself  to  the  writings 
of  Wolf  and  Heyne  can  now  add  but  little  to  our  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  question,  and  must  keep  some 
of  its  most  important  elements  out  of  sight. 
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heroes  who  fonght  at  Troy ;  and  we  might  in- 
fer from  this  description,  that  the  great  national 
struggle  was  followed  by  a  period  of  general 
tranquillity.     On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  signi- 
fies that,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  Tictors  in- 
curred the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  had  before 
espoused  their  cause.    The  Odyssey  is  filled 
with  one  example  of  the  calamities  which  the 
Divine  wrath  brought  upon  the  Greeks,  in  the 
person  of  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.    Menelaus 
himself,  though  we  find  him  in  the  poem  reign- 
ing in  great  prosperity  at  Lacedaemon,  was  only 
permitted  to  reach  home  after  a  long  course  of 
wandering  over  distant  seas  and  lands.    Ajax, 
son  of  Oileus,  perished  in  the  waves.     Aga- 
memnon was  murdered,  on  his  return  to  Argos, 
by  jEgisthus,  who  in  his  absence  had  seduced 
his  wife,  Clytaemnestra,  and  who  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  murdered  king,  which  was  not  re- 
covered before  the  end  of  several  years,  by 
Orestes,  the  rightful  heir.    Neoptolemus,  son 
of  Achilles,  Philoctetes,  one  of  the  Thessalian 
chiefs,  Diomed  of  Argos,  and  Idomeneus  of 
Crete,  are  expressly  said  to  have  returned  safe 
with  all  their  followers.    But  the  poet  does  not 
inform  us  In  what  state  they  found  their  do- 
minions, or  how  long  they  retained  possession 
of  them ;  and  in  the  legends  of  later  times  they 
are  related  to  have  been  forced  by  various  causes 
to  quit  their  native  land,  and  to  settle  in  foreign 
regions.    We  cannot,  indeed,  place  any  reli- 
ance on  these  and  other  similar  traditions,  be- 
cause the  hint  which  the  Odyssey  suggests  of 
the  disasters  which  befell  the  Greeks  after  their 
victory*  might  easily  be  expanded  by  the  ima- 
gination of  later  poets ;  and  still  more,  because 
the  vanity  of  colonies  was  always  interested  in 
tracing  their  origin  to  a  remote  period  and  a 
renowned  name.    But  in  itself  it  Is  probable 
enough  that,  in  many  instances,  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  chiefs  might  give  occasion  to 
usurpations  or  revolutions,  and  to  the  expulsion 
or  voluntary  migration  of  royal  or  noble  families. 
Still,  how  far  this  was  actually  the  case  must 
remain  uncertain.     One  inevitable  result,  how- 
ever, of  such  an  event  as  the  Trojan  war,  must 
have  been  to  difiuse  among  the  Greeks  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the 
i£gean,  and  to  leave  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  regions  in  which  their 
battles  bad  been  fought.    This  would  direct  the 
attention  of  future  emigrants,  in  search  of  new 
homes,  towards  the  same  quarter ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  tide  of  migration  really  set  in  this  di- 
rection first,  when  the  state  of  Greece  became 
unsettled,  may  not  unreasonably  be  thought  to 
confirm  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war. 

For  sixty  years,  however,  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  history  is  silent  as  to  any  great  change  in 
the  face  of  Greece.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
if  not  sooner,  began  a  long  train  of  wars,  in- 
vasions, and  migrations,  which  finally  intro- 
duced a  new  order  of  things,  both  in  Greece 
itself,  and  in  most  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  original  source  of  this  memorable  revolu- 
tion probably  lay  out  of  the  limits  of  Greece, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  investigation. 
We  are  only  able  to  trace  it  as  far  as  Thessaly, 
which  was  the  scene  of  its  first  visible  outbreak. 
Here,  how  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  we  are 
onable  to  conjecture,  the  Thessalians,  crossing 
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over  the  chain  of  Pindus  from  Epinu,  descencP 
ed  into  the  rich  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Pe- 
neus,  and  began  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
which  finally  derived  its  name  from  them.  As 
they  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  belonged  to  that  race ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  though  they  never 
rose  to  a  level  in  civilization  with  the  other 
Greeks,  they  spoke  the  same  language.  A  few 
slight  peculiarities  in  their  national  dress,  and 
the  reproach  of  fickleness,  faithlessness,  and 
coarse  sensuality,  which  in  after  times  clung  to 
their  character,  are  hardly  sufficient  grounda 
for  supposing  that  they  were  of  a  totally  for- 
eign origin — an  Illyrian  tribe,  which  adopted 
the  speech  of  the  conquered  people.  Their 
fabulous  progenitor,  Thessalus,  was  called  by 
some  a  son  of  Hercules ;  by  others,  of  Haemon, 
from  whom  Thessaly  had  anciently  received 
the  name  of  Hemonia.  The  motive  for  in- 
venting the  last  genealogy  may  have  been  the 
wish  to  establish  a  legitimate  title  to  their  con- 
quest ;  and,  as  migrations  appear  to  have  takea 
place  very  early  from  Thessaly  to  Epirus,  their 
claim  might  not  be  absolutely  unfounded.  They 
were  Ukewise  said  to  have  been  headed  by 
descendants  of  Antiphus  and  Phidippus,  who 
traced  their  line  through  Thessalus  to  Hercules, 
though  in  the  Homeric  catalogues  these  two 
chiefs  lead  their  forces  from  Cos  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Here,, 
too,  there  may  have  been  truth  at  tbe  bottom : 
though  the  nation  was  Pelasgian,  some  of  their 
chiefs  may  have  been  of  pure  Hellenic  blood. 
The  Thessalians  were  always  famous  for  their 
love  of  horses  and  their  skill  in  horsemanship ; 
and  it  was  probably  to  their  cavalry,  an  arm  at 
this  time  new  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  were 
mainly  indebted  for  their  success.  Their  ad- 
vance, however,  was  gradual;  and  they  expe- 
rienced a  long  resistance  from  the  Acheans, 
Perrhaebians,  and  Magnetos.*  Among  the  tribes 
which  yielded  soonest  to  the  shock  were  the 
Boeotians,  who  mhabited  the  central  territory 
of  iEolis,  where  the  iEoHans,  its  ancient  occu- 
piers, appear  to  have  been  mingled  with  a  dif^ 
ferent  race,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
population.  It  was  commonly  believed  to  have 
come  from  Thebes,  having  been  driven  thence 
by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  after  the  city 
had  been  destroyed  in  its  war  with  Argos  :t 
and  this  is  certainly  credible  enough  in  itself  ;^ 
though  here,  again,  we  may  suspect  a  fabrica- 
tion, designed  to  prove  that  they  w^re  not  in- 
truders in  their  new  possessions,  but  only  re- 
conquered Boeotia  as  their  right^  inheritance, 
and  exercised  a  just  retaliation  in  expelling  the 
Pelasgian  usurpers ;  and  hence,  though  the  cur- 
rent story  is  sanctioned  by  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue and  by  Thucydides,  the  fabulous  gene- 
alogy, which  makes  their  ancestor,  Boeotus,  a 
son  of  Itonus  and  of  Ame,  daughter  of  ^Eolus, 
may  perhaps  convey  more  simply  and  faithfully 
all  that  was  really  known  of  their  earlier  history 
and  relations.  For  Ame  and  Iton  were  two  of 
their  principal  towns ;  and  the  temple  of  the 
Itonian  Athene,  on  the  River  Coralius,  their  na- 
tional sanctuary.  The  Thessalian  conquest 
was  attended  with  a  very  general  migration  of 
the  freemen  from  ^olis:    all  who  remained 
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either  were,  or  now  became  serfs,  under  the 
peculiar  name  of  Peoests.*     They  directed 
their  march  towards  the  country  henceforth 
called  Bceotia.    Its  subjugation  seems  to  have 
been  effected  slowly,  and  not  without  a  hard 
struggle,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  story 
preserved  by  Ephorus,  of  an  armistice  conclu- 
ded between  the  Thracians  of  Helicon  and  the 
Boeotians  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  which 
the  former  interpreted  so  strictly  that  they  did 
not  scruple  to  surprise  the  Boeotian  camp  during 
the  night ;  and  from  the  strange  legend  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  the  Boeotians  and  the  Pelas- 
^iaas  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona..  which  betrayed 
Its  partiality  to  the  latter  by  enjoining  their 
•enemies  to  perpetrate  some  impious  outrage.! 
The  Boeotian  A  me,  which  is  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer for  its  fruitful  vineyards,  was  undoubtedly 
called  ailer  the  Thessalian,  and  must  have  been 
one  of  the  points  first  occupied  by  the  invaders. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  its  site  was  forgotten, 
and  it  was  only  remembered  that  it  had  stood 
not  far  from  the  Lake  Copais.     Some  placed  it 
ao  near  the  lake  as  to  have  been  covered  by  the 
rising  of  the  waters ;  some  found  it  on  the  east- 
em  side,  in  Acraephion,  which  was  said  to  have 
been,  from  the  beginning,  a  part  of  the  Theban 
temtory :  Cheronea,  too,  was  said  to  have  home 
the  name  of  Ajm^ ;  but  the  most  ancient,  at  least, 
aeems  to  have  stood  near  Coronea.    It  was  in 
that  neighbourhood  that  the  national  festival  of 
the  Pamhaotia  was  celebrated  with  games,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  Ck>ralius,  near  the  temple 
of  the  Itonian  Athene ;  names  which  clearly 
indicate  the  earliest  establishment  formed  by 
the  invaders,  while  the  scenes  which  they  left 
behind  them  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Thessalian 
Ame  were  fresh  in  their  memory.^    It  would 
seem  to  have  been  from  this  central  position 
that  the  Boeotians  carried  their  arms,  either 
successively,  or  in  separate  bodies  at  once, 
northward  against  the  opulent  Orchomenas,  and 
southward  against  Thebes.    A  legend  which 
referred  the  origin  of  one  of  the  Theban  festi- 
Tals  to  this  epoch,  intimates  that  the  army 
which  besieged  Thebes  was  for  some  time 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  ravaging  the  sur- 
rounding country,  being  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  town.^   The  fall  of  Orchomenas 
and  Thebes  determined  the  fate  of  the  whole 
countiy.     According  to  the  assertion  which 
Thncydides  puU  mto  the  mouth  of  the  Thebans, 
in  their  reply  to  the  captive  Plateaus,  Platea 
was  conquered  after  the  rest  of  Boeotia.    The 
Thebans  there  speak  of  having  founded  the 
city,  after  having  ejected  a  motley  race  which 
previously  occupied  it ;  and  this  was  probably 
the  current  opinion  at  Thebes,  being  an  ail- 
ment in  favour  of  their  claim  to  supremacy  over 
the  Plateaus.    But  the  Plateaus  prided  them- 
selves on  being  an  aboriginal  people  :  the  only 
kings  they  remembered  were  Asopns  and  Cith- 
seron ;  and  their  heroine,  Platsa,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  god.Il    The  Boeotian  name  and 
language  may  have  spread  farther  than  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  population  of  the 
country ;  and  perhaps  the  hostility  to  Thebes, 

*  IIcv/vTat,  lahmuvn.  Aerording  to  aoine  aoihora  (Ar- 
«hera«chiu  yi  Athen  ,  vi ,  8S),  tbej  w«n  origiBaUy  eallad 
luviarat ,  m  clingiaf  to  the  aoU. 
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which  we  shafl  find  the  Plateaus  retaining 
throughout  the  wbole  course  of  their  his»iury, 
may  have  arisen,  or  have  gained  strength,  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  different  origin.     The 
conquest  of  Boeotia,  as  that  of  Tfaessaiy.  drove 
;  many  from  their  homes ;  and  a  great  b(»dy  of 
j  these  fugitives,  joined  by  bands  of  adventurers 
;  from  Peloponnesus,  who  were  led  by  descend- 
'  ants  of  Agamemnon,  embarked  for  Asia.  These 
j  expeditions  constituted  the  JEoltan  migration^ 
I  so  called  from  the  race  which  took  the  principal 
■  share  in  it,  though  it  included  many  others.    Its 
fortunes  will  be  related  hereafter.     Many  fam- 
ilies also  sought  refuge  in  Attica  and  Pelopon- 
nesus.  The  Pelasgians,  who  fortified  a  part  of 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  afterward  took  pos- 
session of  Lemnos,  are  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Boeotia.    Their  allies,  the  Thracians,  re- 
tired westward,  and  settled  for  a  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Parnassus,  where  they  entire- 
ly disappear  from  the  view  of  history. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far,  or  in  what  manner 
these  events  was  connected  with  another  stUI 
more  important — the  migration  of  the  Dorians 
from  their  seats  at  the  northern  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus to  Peloponnesus — ^which  Thucydides  fixes 
twenty  years  later  than  the  expulsion  of  the 
Boeotians  from  Thessaly.     It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Dorians  were  driven  out  of  Thes- 
saly by  the  same  shock  to  which  the  Boeotians 
gave  way,  or  whether  they  had  previously  set- 
tled at  the  head  of  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus, 
and  in  the  adjacent  region.     Causes  enough 
may  be  imagined,  which  in  this  period  of  gen- 
eral convulsion  might  induce  them  to  quit  Doris, 
though  the  little  tract  which  afterward   bore 
that  name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  infesied 
by  any  hostile  inroads.    But  as  it  probably  form- 
ed only  a  part  of  their  territory,  the  rest  may  now 
have  been  torn  from  them,  and  thus  have  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  new  seats.    The  ancient 
writers,  however,  assign  a  motive  of  a  difierent 
kind  for  their  migration.    They  unanimously 
relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  his 
children,  persecuted  by  Eurystheus,  took  refuge 
in  Attica,  and  there  defeated  and  slew  the  ty- 
rant.   When  their  enemy  had  fallen,  they  re- 
sumed the  possession  of  their  birthright  in  Pel- 
oponnesus, but  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  their  victory  before  a  pestilence,  in  which 
they  recognised  the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove 
them  again  into  exile.    Attica  again  afforded 
them  a  retreat.    When  their  hopes  had  revived, 
an  ambiguous  oracle  encouraged  them  to  be- 
lieve that,  after  they  had  reaped  their  third  har- 
vest, they  should  find  a  prosperous  passage 
through  the  Isthmus  into  the  land  of  their  fa- 
thers.    But  at  the  entrance  of  Peloponnesus 
they  were  met  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Achs- 
ans,  lonians,  and  Arcadians.     Their  leader, 
Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hercules,  proposed  to 
decide  the  quarrel  by  single  combat ;  and  Eche- 
mus,  king  of  Tegea,  was  selected  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian   confederates    as  their  champion. 
Hyllus  fell,  and  the  Heracleids  were  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  abandon  their 
enterprise  for  a  hundred  years.    Yet  both  Cle- 
odeus,  son  of  Hyllus,  and  his  grandson  Aris- 
tomachusi  renewed  his  attempt  with  no  better 
fortune.    Ailer  Aristomachus  had  faHen  in  bat- 
tle, the  ambiguous  oracle  was  explained  to  his 
sons  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes, 
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and  they  were  assured  that  the  time — the  third 
generation — had  now  come  when  they  should 
accomplish  their  return ;  not,  however,  as  they 
bad  expected,  over  the  guarded  Isthmus,  but 
across  the  mouth  of  the  western  gulf,  where 
the  opposite  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel  only 
a  few  furlongs  broad.  Thus  encouraged,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  iEtolians,  and  Locrians,* 
they  crossed  the  straits,  vanquished  Tisamenus, 
the  son  of  Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  Peloponnesus  among  them. 

The  belief  that  the  Dorians  were  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  princes  of  Achaean 
blood,  the  rightful  heirs  of  its  ancient  kings, 
has  the  authority  of  ail  antiquity  on  its  side.  It 
bad  become  current  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Hesiod ;  and  it  was  received  not  only  among 
the  Dorians  themselves,  but  among  foreign  na- 
tions. The  protection  afforded  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Heracleids  against  Eurystheus 
continued  to  the  latest  times  to  be  one  of  the 
most  favourite  themes  of  the  Attic  poets  and 
orators ;  and  the  precise  district  that  had  been 
assigned  for  the  abode  of  the  exiles  was  pointed 
out  by  tradition.  In  the  Persian  war  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Echemus  over  Hyllus  was  plead- 
ed by  the  Tegeans  as  the  ground  of  their  title 
to  an  honourable  post  in  the  Greek  army.  Few 
traditions  can  boast  of  higher  authority ;  and 
the  fact  is  in  itself  by  no  means  incredible,  and 
admits  of  various  explanations  which  would  re- 
move its  principal  apparent  difficulties.  Though 
the  difference  between  the  Dorians  and  Achs- 
ans  was  undoubtedly  very  wide  in  almost  all 
points,  still  it  might  be  expected  entirely  to  dis- 
appear in  a  few  generations  after  a  small  body 
of  one  nation  had  been  incorporated  in  the  oth- 
er. The  weak  and  unsettled  state  of  the  Dori- 
ans, in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  they  were  then  always 
willing  to  receive  foreigners  among  them,  who 
came  recommended  by  illustrious  birth,  wealth, 
or  merit,  and  that  they  might  either  have  form- 
ed the  Heracleids  into  a  new  tribe,  or,  if  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  for  this,  have  ad- 
mitted them  into  one  which  was  afterward  call- 
ed by  a  new  name.  Nevertheless,  possible  as 
this  is,  the  truth  of  the  stovy  has  been  question- 
ed, on  grounds  which  are  certainly  not  light  or 
arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  that  have 
been  alleged  in  its  support,  what  is  said  to 
have  happened  might  have  been  invented,  and 
the  occasion  and  motives  for  the  fabrication 
may  be  conceived  still  more  easily  than  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  for  such  facts  in  the  eariy  his- 
tory of  Greece  were  undoubtedly  much  less 
common  than  soch  fictions.  It  is  much  less 
probable  that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  as 
of  all  similar  political  forms  which  a  nation  has 
assumed  in  the  earliest  period  of  existence, 
should  hare  been  distinctly  remembered,  than 
ttiat  it  should  have  been  forgotten,  and  have 
boen  then  attributed  to  imaginarf  persons. 
This  is  so  usual  a  process,  that  it  might  have 
been  fairly  assumed  with  regard  to  the  two 
tribes  which  are  said  to  have  been  named  after 
the  sons  of  iEgimius,  though,  by  a  singular  an- 
achronism, one  legend  relates  that  Pamphylus 

*  The  Lorrians  are  nud  to  hitTe  d«c«iYed  the  Pelupon- 
B^sitf.  havinir  •nga^ed  to  gim  nockw  by  aiirnalt  if  the 
D.-naiiii  should  attempt  to  cmw  the  straits.  They  broke 
tSeir  prcniisp,  and  the  Pelnpniuipsians  were  taken  by  sui^ 
pr»"  P<«lyijias  in  Mai,  Ser.  V'ot.,  ii.,  p.  SSTi. 
Voh    I.-IP 


and  Dymas  fell  in  the  last  expedition  by  which 
their  countrymen  made  themselves  masters  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  another  represents  Pam- 
phylus as  still  living  in  the  second  generation 
after  the  conquest,*  That  the  royal  family 
should  claim  Hercules  for  its  ancestor,  though 
it  was,  in  truth,  of  Dorian  blood,  can  only  be 
thought  surprising  by  those  who  believe  the 
exploits  ascribed  to  that  hero  to  have  been  the 
actions  of  one  real  person.  But  if  there  was  a 
Dorian  as  well  as  an  Achaean,  and  a  Theban 
Hercules,  the  motives  which  led  the  Dorians  to 
confound  them,  after  the  conquest  of  th^ir  new 
dominions,  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  At- 
tic and  Arcadian  traditions,  which  appear  to 
confirm  the  common  story,  might  be  adapted  to 
it,  though  their  foundation,  whether  real  or  im- 
aginary, was  originally  different :  the  worship 
of  Hercules,  which  was  introduced  in  that  part 
of  Attica  where  the  Heracleids  were  said  to 
have  taken  up  their  temporary  abode, t  and  the 
long  struggle  between  Tegea  and  Lacediemon, 
afforded  ample  room  for  fiction  to  play  in.  But 
we  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  a  doubtful 
point,  which  is,  after  all,  of  little  moment,  since 
it  does  not  affect  either  the  history  or  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  conquering  race.  We  proceed 
to  relate  the  issue  of  their  expedition. 

The  invaders  bent  their  course  westward, 
and  ascended  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  near  Naupactus,  manifestly  with  the  view 
to  strengthen  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the 
iEtolians  of  Calydon,  with  whom  they  had, 
perhaps,  before  entered  into  amicable  relations, 
as  Hyllus  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  JStoIian 
princess  Dejanira.  The  progress  of  the  fierce 
inland  tribes,  which  finally  extinguished  the  old 
Hellenic  race  of  Calydon,  may  have  been  the 
principal  motive  of  the  migration  with  both  na- 
tions. According  to  the  received  legend,  the 
Heracleids  were  guided  into  Peloponnesus  by 
Oxylus,  an  iEtolian  chief,  and  their  kinsman  ; 
for  he  belonged  to  the  line  of  OBneus,  the  father 
of  Dejanira,  who,  like  .£gimius,  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  arm  of  Hercules  from  a  formida- 
ble enemy,  the  Thesprotians  of  Ephyra.t  Ox- 
ylus alleged  a  title  to  Elis,  like  that  under 
which  his  allies  clahned  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Pelopids.  The  base  of  his  statue  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Elis  bore  an  inscription,  importing 
that  .£tolu8,  his  ancestor  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion, had  quitted  Elis,  the  original  seat  of  his 
people,  the  Epeans,  and  bad  conquered  that 
part  of  the  land  of  the  Curetes  which  afterward 
bore  the  name  of  .£tolia ;  and  the  truth  of  this 
memorial  was  confirmed  by  a  corresponding 
inscription  on  the  statue  of  iEtolus  in  the  iEto- 
lian  town  of  Thermi.  ^tolue  had  migrated 
because  he  had  chanced  to  incur  the  stain  of 
bloodshed ;  and  a  like  misfortune  had  driven 
Oxylus  into  exile,  when  he  met  with  the  sons 
of  Aristomachus,  and  stipulated  with  them  for 
his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Elis  as  the  price  of 
his  guidance,  which  an  oracle  had  declared  to 
be  mdispensable  to  their  success.^  He  was 
put  into  possession  of  it  by  the  fortunate  issue 
of  a  single  combat  between  one  of  bis  iEtolian 
followers  and  an  Epean  chieftain.il    It  is  added 

*  Apollod.,  ii.,  8,  3,  5.    Paua-,  ii.,  96,  6. 
t  Pans.,  i.,  15,  3.  t  Apollod.,  ii.,  7,  6, 1. 

4  Apollod.,  ii.,  8.  3,  3> 
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that  be  used  the  yictory  wisely  and  raildlj; 
that  he  pemiitted  the  ancient  inhabitants,  after 
resigning  a  share  of  their  lands  to  the  ^tolian 
invaders,  to  retain  the  remainder  as  independ- 
ent owners ;'  that  he  granted  several  privileges 
to  Dins,  the  deposed  king,  and  maintained  un- 
impaiied  the  sacred  honours  of  Augeas  and  the 
other  native  heroes.  The  substance  of  this 
account  may  be  well  founded,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  new  settlement  was  fol- 
lowed by  migration  from  this  as  from  other 
parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Motives  of  policy  may 
have  concurred  with  those  of  national  affinity 
in  disposing  the  Eleans  to  a  friendly  union  with 
the  followers  of  Oxylus.  They  are  described 
as  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  their  south- 
ern neighbours,  the  people  of  Pisa,  and  the 
subjects  of  Nestor,  and  they  were  probably  not 
unwilling  to  admit,  and  even  to  purchase  by 
some  sacrifices,  an  accession  of  strength  which 
established  their  superiority.  The  conquest 
produced  no  other  immediate  revolution  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Pisa  continued  long  after  to  be  goy- 
erned  by  its  native  princes,  who  owned  no  sub- 
jection to  Elis.  The  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try afterward  comprised  under  the  name  of 
EUs,  whether  it  was  still  under  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Neleus,  or  had  changed  its  mas- 
ters, retained  its  independence  for  several  cen- 
turies ;  though  we  shall  see  it  occupied,  after 
no  long  time,  by  a  new  colony. 

It  is  said  that  Oxylus,  fearing  lest  the  sight 
of  the  fertile  land,  which  had  been  promised  as 
his  reward,  might  tempt  the  Heracleids  to  vio- 
late their  compact  with  him,  led  them,  not  along 
the  western  coast,  but  through  Arcadia  into  the 
region  which  they  claimed  as  their  patrimony. 
We  hear  of  no  opposition  made  to  the  invaders 
by  the  Arcadians ;  on  the  contrary,  Cypselus, 
who  is  called  king  of  the  Arcadians,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cresphontes.  But,  as 
Arcadia  was  at  this  time  most  probably  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  states,  this  friendly  dis- 
position of  one  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  resistance  having  been  offered  by  others ; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  between  Tegea  and  Sparta.  Here, 
however,  the  invaders  efiected  no  settlement, 
but  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  countries 
subject  to  the  house  of  Atreus,  and  now  gov- 
erned by  Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes.  Tradi- 
tion varied  greatly  as  to  the  fate  of  Tisamenus 
himself:  according  to  one  legend,  he  fell  fight- 
ing against  the  Heracleids  ;*  according  to  an- 
other,! he  withdrew  from  his  territories,  and  led 
aQ  the  Achseans  who  desired  independence 
against  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf.  He  is  said,  at  first,  to  have  pro- 
posed to  the  lonians  to  unite  his  peofde  with 
them,  on  condition  of  being  admitted  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  land,  and  that  it  was  only  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Ionian  princes,  who  feared  lest  Tis- 
amenus should  become  sole  king  of  the  united 
nation,  that  prevented  his  proposal  from  being 
accepted.    The  contest  was  decided  by  aims. 


vcchmet,  Stnibo,  "fiii.,  p.  J57.  The  ttnet  Siop^  (tllmice), 
at  Elii,  was  b«Ii6T«d  to  preaerre  the  remembrattoe  of  an 
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and  the  issue  was  in  favour  of  the  Aehsans. 
The  lonians,  after  their  defeat,  took  shelter  in. 
Helic^,  their  principal  town,  but  at  length  ca- 
pitulated with  the  conquerors  for  leave  to  quit 
the  country.  Henceforth  this  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus bore  the  name  of  Achaia ;  according  to 
one  account,  Tisamenus  was  slain  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  and  buried  in  Helice,  whence,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Spartans,  by  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  transported  his  bones  to  Lace- 
daemon;*  bu(  another  tradition  supposed  him 
to  have  reigned  in  Achaia  after  the  departure 
or  subjugation  of  the  lonians.  t  After  some 
years,  a  part  of  the  Achaeans,  under  Agorius,  a 
descendant  of  Agamemnon,  found  a  settlement 
in  Elis,  invited,  it  is  said,  by  Oxylus,  who  was 
enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  share  his  new  domin- 
ions with  one  of  the  Pelopids.t  The  motive 
of  this  invitation  may  have  been  to  establish  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  Pisa,  the  ancient  seat 
of  Pelops.  The  dislodged  lonians  first  sought 
refuge  among  their  kinsmen  in  Attica,  and  when 
the  land  became  too  narrow  for  them,  followed 
the  example  of  the  iEolians,  and,  joined  by 
swarms  of  fugitives  and  adventurers  of  various 
races,  made  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 

After  the  death  or  retreat  of  Tisamenus,  the 
poetical  legend  of  the  conquest  represents  the 
Heracleids  as  only  busied  with  the  partition  of 
his  kingdom.  Aristodemus,  as  it  was  believed 
everywhere,  except  at  Sparta,^  had  not  lived 
to  enter  Peloponnesus,  but  had  fallen  at  Delphi 
by  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  shaft  of  Apollo ;  or,  as 
another  tale  ran,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  re- 
lated to  the  house  of  Atreus.  It  He  had  left 
twin  sons,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  claim  of  an  equal  share  with  Te- 
menus  and  Cresphontes.  Three  altara  were 
erected,  and  on  each  a  sacrifice  was  made  to 
the  divine  father  of  Hercules.  Then  three  lots 
were  cast  into  an  urn  filled  with  water.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  lots  were  to  be  stones,  and 
that  the  first  drawn  should  give  possession  of 
Argos,  the  second  of  Lacediemon,  the  third  of 
Messenia.  But  Cresphontes,  to  secure  the  fair- 
est portion,  threw  a  clod  of  earth  into  the  wa- 
ter, which,  being  dissolved,  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  while  the  lots  of  his  com- 
petitors were  drawn.lT  According  to  another 
form  of  the  legend,  Argos  had  been  reserved  for 
Temenus,  who  then  conspired  with  Cresphon- 
tes to  defraud  the  children  of  Aristodemus.** 
After  the  partition  was  completed,  each  of 
the  three  altars  was  found  occupied  by  a  por^ 
tent,  from  which  the  divinera  augured  the  des- 
tiny and  character  of  the  people  to  which  it  be- 
longed. A  toad  was  seen  resting  on  that  of 
Argos ;  a  warning  that  she  must  abstain  from 
ambitious  aggression,  and  remain  content  with 
her  natural  bounds.  The  restless  hostility  of 
Lacedsemon  was  prefigured  by  a  serpent ;  the 
craft  which  she  imputed  to  her  weaker  neigh- 
bour, Messenia,  by  a  fox.  The  descendants  of 
Hercules  then  took  quiet  possession  of  their  al- 
lotted shares. 

This  poetical  legend,  as  well  as  other  narra- 
tives of  the  same  events  which  wear  a  more 
historical   aspect,  has   undoubtedly  crowded 
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transactions  together  which  must  have  occu- 
pied many  years,  probably  many  generations. 
The  great  revolution,  which  imposed  a  foreign 
yoke  on  the  warlike  Acheans,  was  certainly 
Bot  effected  by  a  momentary  struggle.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  distinctly  trace  the  steps  by 
which  the  conquest  was  really  achieved,  but 
fragments  of  apparently  genuine  tradition  re- 
main to  show  what  might,  indeed,  have  been 
safely  conjectured  in  the  absence  of  positive  in- 
formation, that  it  was,  in  general,  the  tardy 
fruit  of  a  hard  contest.  The  numbers  of  the 
Dorians  were  probably  everywhere  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  seem  to  be 
rather  over  than  underrated  when  they  are  es- 
timated at  20,000  warriors.  This  inequality 
may  have  been,  in  some  degree,  compensated 
by  the  advantages  which  their  arms,  their  mode 
of  fighting,  tactics,  and  discipline,  may  have  giv> 
en  them  in  the  field.  The  Achaean  bands,  ac- 
customed, perhaps,  to  depend  much  on  the 
prowess  of  their  leaders,  and  furnished  with  no 
weapons  capable  of  resisting  the  long  Dorian 
spear  and  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
broad  shield,  which,  hanging  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  knees,  covered  the  whole  body  of  the 
warrior,  may  have  been  easily  borne  down  by 
the  steady  charge  of  their  deep  and  serried 
phalanx.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  art  of 
besieging  was  even  in  later  times  foreign  to 
Dorian  warfare,  and  much  slighter  fortifications 
than  those  of  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  of  Tiryns, 
and  Mycenae,  would  have  sufficed  to  deter  the 
invaders  from  the  thought  of  attacking  them. 
But,  without  balancing  the  resources  of  the 
contending  nations,  we  find  that,  in  fact,  the 
issue  of  the  war  was  not  decided  either  by 
pitched  battles  or  regular  sieges.  Traditions, 
which  may  be  trusted,  since  they  contradict 
notions  which  had  become  generally  current  on 
the  subject,  prove  that  the  Dorian  chieftains 
adopted  a  different  plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  country ;  one  which,  though  tedious,  was 
safer,  and  better  adapted  to  their  means  and 
situation.  It  consisted  in  occupying  a  strong 
post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  city, 
and  wearing  him  out  by  a  continued  series  of 
harassing  excursions.  The  remembrance  of 
two  such  stations  was  preserved  to  later  ages ; 
and  the  glimpse  they  afford  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  conquest  was  effected,  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  groundlessness  of  the  common  be- 
lief, that  the  fall  of  Tisamenus  was  attended  by 
a  sudden  and  complete  triumph  of  the  Dorians. 
The  history  of  the  Turks,  at  a  period  when 
they  stood  nearly  at  the  same  level  of  civiliza- 
tion, affords  a  not  uninteresting  parallel.  While 
the  Tnridsh  Empire  was  yet  confined  to  a  small 
district  at  the  foot  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  the 
rich  and  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Brusa  and 
Nice  excited  the  ambition  of  Othman,  the 
founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  But  the  force 
and  skill  of  his  tribe  were  unequal  to  the  task 
of  reducing  them  by  a  direct  assault,  and  he 
therefore  occupied  forts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each,  and  pressed  them  with  an  irregular 
but  wearisome  blockade,  which  kept  the  garri- 
sons in  constant  fear  of  a  suiprise,  and  cut  off 
all  their  ordinaiy  communications  with  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
Brusa  was  so  exhausted  by  this  lingering  oper- 
ation that  it  capitulated,  and  in  four  years  more 


Nice  followed  its  example.*  A  similar  plan 
was  pursued  by  that  division  of  the  Dorians 
which  undertook  the  conquest  of  Argolis.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  from  Argos,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  gulf,  is  a  hillock,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  still  covered  with 
buildings.  Among  them  was  a  monument  of 
Temenus,  whence  the  place  was  called  Teme- 
nium,  which  then  continued  to  be  honoured 
with  religious  rites  by  the  Dorians  of  Argos. 
The  Temenium,  says  Pausanias,  received  its 
name  from  Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus ; 
for  he  took  possession  of  the  ground  and  fortir 
fied  it,  and  from  this  position  he  and  his  Dori- 
ans carried  on  the  war  against  Tisamenus,  and 
the  Achaeans.f  From  this  account  we  perceive 
that  Argos  was  the  first  object  of  the  invaders' 
attack ;  how  long  it  held  out  we  do  not  learn, 
but  the  site  of  the  monument  of  Temenus  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  eldest  of  the  Heracleids 
had  fallen  before  his  people  had  effected  this 
conquest ;  and,  in  fact,  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  personal  exploits.  The  expeditions  by 
which  the  Dorian  dominion  was  gradually  ex-^ 
tended  orer  the  northeast  of  the  peninsula  are 
ascribed  to  his  successors :  to  these  we  shall 
return,  after  having  pursued  the  fortunes  of 
Cresphontes  and  the  heirs  of  Aristodemus. 

Homer  represents  Messenia  as  subject,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  house,  of  Atreus, 
for  Agamemnon  offers  seven  of  its  towns  to 
Achilles  as  the  price  of  reconciliation.  It  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Menelaus  till 
his  death ;  after  which,  the  Neleid  kings  of  Py- 
lus,  who  were  probably  already  masters  of  the 
western  coast,  took  advantage,  it  is  said,  of  the 
weakness  of  his  successors  to  wrest  it  from 
them.t  At  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion, 
Melanthus  filled  the  throne  of  Messenia :  wheth- 
er he  also  reigned  over  Pylus  and  Triphylia 
may  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  people  are 
said  to  have  been  disaffected  towards  him  as  a 
foreigner,  and  hence  to  have  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Dorians.^  Melanthus,  in  conse- 
quence, quitted  the  country  and  retired  to  AU 
tica,  where,  as  we  shall  see,  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  house  which  supplied  the  Athenian 
annals  with  many  of  their  most  illustrious 
names.  But  the  Messenian  Pylus  seems  long 
to  have  retained  its  independence,  and  to  have 
been  occupied  for  several  centuries  by  one 
branch  of  the  family  of  Neleus ;  for  descendants 
of  Nestor  are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Mes- 
senians  in  their  struggle  with  Sparta  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.II  There 
is,  however,  some  reascx)  for  doubting  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  submitted  so  quietly,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  to  the  rule  of  Cres- 
phontes. Ephorus,  indeed,  related  that  he  took 
possession  of  Messenia,  and  divided  it  into  five 
districts,  fixing  his  own  residence  in  a  central 
position  in  the  plain  of  Stenyderus;  and  it 
seems  certain  that  he  founded  a  new  capital 
there.  But,  judging  from  analogy,  we  should 
sDspect  that  this  was  the  result,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  because  neither  Pylus  nor  An- 
dania,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings,  were  yet  in 
his  power,  and  that  it  was  only  the  first  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  whole  hind.    Of 

*  y.  Hammer,  Getchichte  dta  Onuatisehen  Retches,  i.,  p. 
75  and  101.        t  Pa«a.,ii.,  38,  1.        t  Strubo,  viii.,  p.  Sd9. 
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the  footing  on  which  the  Dorians  here  stood 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  we  shall  speak 
when  we  reach  the  period  of  the  Messenian 
wars. 

We  have  little  more  certain  information  as 
to  the  steps  by  which  the  subjugation  of  Laco- 
nia  was  effected.  According  to  Ephorus,  it 
was  completed  as  quickly  as  that  of  Messenia. 
The  strength  of  the  Acheans  was  collected  in 
Amyclse ;  but  this  city  was  betrayed,  or  its  in- 
habitants were  induced  to  capitulate,  by  the 
perfidious  counsels  of  one  of  their  countrymen, 
by  name  Philonomus.  After  this,  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles  divided  the  whole  country  into  six 
districts,  over  which  they  set  governors,  with 
the  title  o(  kings.  That  of  Amyclae  they  be- 
stowed on  Philonomus,  as  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  while  they  themselves  fixed  their 
residence  in  Sparts^.  During  the  reign  of  Eu- 
rysthenes the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  privileges  with  the 
Dorians :  but  his  successor,  Agis,  deprived  them 
of  these  rights,  and,  from  fellow-citizens,  redu- 
ced them  to  subjects  of  the  Spartans.  The 
greater  part  submitted  without  resistance.  Only 
the  inhabitants  of  Uelos,  a  town  on  the  coast, 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  usurped  dominion ; 
but  their  revolt  was  quelled,  and  they  lost  both 
their  political  independence  and  their  personal 
liberty,  giving  rise  and  name  to  the  class  of 
serfs  called  Helots,  whose  condition  will  be 
hereafter  described.*  ,  There  are  strong  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  this  account  disguises  a  fact 
which  the  later  Spartans  must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  they  became  masters 
of  Laconia  only  gradually,  and  after  a  long 
struggle.  It  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
Amycis  and  its  district  escheated  to  the  Spar- 
tan kings  after  the  death  of  Philonomus.  But, 
instead  of  this,  we  find  traces  which  strongly 
indicate  that  it  continued  to  form  an  independ- 
ent state  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  the 
invasion.  It  is  certain  that  its  final  conquest 
was  not  efiTected  before  the  reign  of  Teleclos, 
towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  B.C. ; 
and  the  terms  in  which  this  is  related  seem 
plainly  to  imply  that  it  had  never  before  sub- 
mitted to  Sparta.  **  In  the  reign  of  Teleclus," 
says  Pausanias,  '*the  Lacedemonians  took 
Amycis,  and  Pharis,  and  Geronthrs,  which 
were  in  possession  of  the  Achasans.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  latter  two  towns  were  dismayed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Dorians,  and  capitulated 
npon  conditioik  of  being  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Amycleans  were 
not  ejected  at  the  first  assault,  but  only  after  a 
long  resistance  and  many  notable  deeds ;  and 
the  Dorians  showed  the  importance  they  at- 
tached to  this  victory  by  the  trophy  they  raised 
over  the  Amyclaeans."t  This  testimony  is 
eonfirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  tradition  of  a 
long-protracted  warfare,  which  occasioned  the 
proverb  that  spoke  of  the  tUenee  of  Amycla. 
The  peace  of  Amycle,  we  are  told,  had  been  so 
often  disturbed  by  false  alarms  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  that  at  length  a  law  was  passed  for- 
bidding such  reports,  and  the  silent  city  was 

*  S<tnbo,  Tin-,  p.  964.    Conon,  36. 

t  iii.,  9,  6.  Euewhere  (iii.,  It.  9)  he  obMrret  of  the 
mme  innDUinenl,  "  Th4>  temple  of  Japtter  Tropaas  (the 
Disrranfiter}  was  built  by  the  Duriaiui,  after  they  h&l  orer- 
fiow^r^i]  tn  war  both  ihe  rest  of  the  Achieane,  who  at  that 
time  wore  iu  puas^asiua  of  Laconia,  and  the  Amyclmuu." 


taken  by  surprise.*  These  traditions  seem  to 
justify  us  in  rejecting  the  statement  that  Amy- 
clae revolted  from  Sparta  after  the  death  of  Phi* 
lonomus.f  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  it  re- 
mained independent  till  the  time  of  its  fall,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  case  was 
difl!erpnt  with  the  other  districts  of  Laconia, 
which  were  remote  from  Sparta.  The  most 
probable  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  Dorians,  who  must  be  conceived  to  have 
entered  Laconia  from  the  north,  first  encamped 
at  Sparta,  where  they  found,  perhaps,  a  few 
scattered  hamlets,  and  were  detained,  by  its 
advantageous  situation,  at  the  opening  of  the 
vale  of  the  Eurotos.  They  no  doubt  immedi- 
ately occupied  a  tract  in  the  adjacent  plain  suP> 
ficient  for  their  support.  Amycle,  which  lay 
only  two  or  three  miles  lower  down  the  valley, 
appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Achsan  kings :  there  were  shown  the  nnonu- 
ments  of  Cassandra,  of  Agamemnon,  and  Cly- 
tsmnestra,  attesting  the  popular  belief  that  it 
had  been  the  scene  of  their  sufferings  and 
crimes.  It  also  contained  a  revered  sanctuary, 
where  Apollo  was  worshipped  over  the  tomb  of 
Hyacinthus,  which,  even  after  the  city  had  sunk 
into  a  village,  continued  to  be  enriched  with  the 
most  costly  offerings  by  the  piety  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Sparta,  indeed,  is  described  in  the  Odys- 
sey as  the  residence  of  Menelaus :  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  same  place  with  the  hollow,  craggy 
Lacedsmon  ;$  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  the  name  of  Amycle  had 
been  exchanged  for  one  which  had  of  late  be- 
come more  celebrated,  than  that  the  Pelopids 
should  have  fixed  their  seat  in  an  unwalled 
town,  such  as  Sparta  appears  to  have  been  from 
its  origin  to  the  period  of  its  declining  great- 
ness. If  Amycle  was  the  Achean  capital,  we 
can  the  better  understand  how  it  might  be  able 
to  hold  out  against  the  Spartans,  notwithstand- 
ing its  close  vicinity,  and  might  be  reduced  only 
after  the  rest  of  Laconia  had  been  subdued ; 
though,  according  to  an  account  which  seems 
as  well  entitled  to  credit  as  that  of  Ephonis, 
Helos  itself,  from  which  the  Achean  serfs  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  named,  pre- 
served its  independence  down  to  the  reign  of 
Alcamenes,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Amy- 
cle.^ 

Besides  the  Dorians,  there  were  foreigners  of 
other  nations  who  were  driven  about  the  same 
time  to  Laconia,  by  the  tempest  which  was  now 
sweeping  over  Greece,  and  their  presence  was 
attended  by  some  important  consequences, 
though  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  they 
contributed  more  to  promote  or  to  retard  the 
conquest.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the 
Cadmeans,  whom  the  Boeotian  invasion  had 
forced  to  quit  Thebes.  Aristodemus  had  mar- 
ried a  princess  of  the  line  of  Cadmus,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
and  on  their  father's  death,  Theras,  their  moth- 
er's brother,  undertook  the  guardianship  of  the 
royal  twins.    When  they  grew  up  to  manhood, 

*  Hevne  on  Virgil,  JEn.,  x.,  S64.  t  Conon,  36. 
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Tberaa  was  unable  to  b^ar  the  thought  of  de- 
scending from  the  honours  of  the  regency  to  a 
private  station,  and  resolved  on  leading  a  colo- 
ny to  the  island  then  called  Caliiste,  afterward 
Thera,  which  was  said  to  have  been  peopled  by 
followers  of  Cadmus.  He  left  a  son  behind  him 
in  Sparta,  who  became  tbe  founder  of  a  house 
which  Herodotus,  who  relates  this  story,  de- 
scribes as  a  great  tribe,  named  the  ^geids,  from 
iEgeus,  the  grandson  of  Theras.  Bat,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  which  have  stronger  in- 
ternal marks  of  probability,  the  ^Egeids,  so  call- 
ed after  an  earlier  uGgeos,  were  a  Theban  clan* 
who  accompanied  tbe  Dorians,  and  rendered 
them  important  services  in  their  invasion  of 
Laeoaia,  and  especially  in  their  war  with  Amy- 
cl«  :t  so  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  sev- 
eral noble  Cadmean  families  had  migrated,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Boeotians,  to  Doris,  where 
they  were  adopted  as  kinsmen,  and  followed 
the  fortanes  of  that  division  of  the  Dorians 
which  settled  in  Sparta,  on  account  of  the  con- 
nexion which  they  had  formed  with  its  leader. 
Theras  is  said  to  have  been  joined  in  his  ex- 
pedition by  a  band  of  Minyan  adventurers,  the 
posterity  of  the  Argonauts,  who  had  been  driv- 
en out  of  Lemnos  by  those  same  Pelasgians 
whom  the  invasion  of  Boeotia  had  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  Attica,  whence  the  consequences  of 
their  insolence,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  natives, 
eompelled  them  to  migrate  to  a  new  home.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  expelled  Minyans 
sought  Laconia  as  the  land  of  their  fathers,  be- 
cause some  of  the  Argonauts  had  come  from 
thence,  and  for  the  same  reason  were  at  first 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Spartans,  who  ad- 
mitted them  as  kinsmen  to  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage. When,  however,  the  strangers  abu- 
sed their  good  fortune,  encroached  upon  the  priv- 
ileges of  their  benefactors,  and  claimed  a  share 
in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  Spartans 
were  indignant,  and  determined  to  put  them  to 
death.  But  they  were  delivered  from  prison 
by  a  pious  artihce  oi  ii*eir  ^;?»i'^jin  w**^*?!,  The, 
having  obtained  admission  to  their  husbands  un- 
der the  pretence  of  the  last  farewell,  exchanged 
dresses  with  them,  and  remained  in  their  stead. 
The  fugitives  escaped  to  the  heights  of  Tayge- 
tos  at  the  very  time  that  Theras  was  preparing 
to  embark  for  Calliste.  A  part  of  them  con- 
sented to  share  his  adventures ;  but  the  main 
body  bent  their  march  to  the  western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  invaded  the  land,  which 
henceforth  appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Triphylia.  They  expelled  its  ancient  posses- 
sors, the  Cauoones  and  other  tribes,  and  found- 
ed six  towns,  which  formed  as  many  independ- 
ent states,  under  the  names  liCpreum,  Macistus, 
Pbrixa,  Pyrgus,  Epiura,  Nudium.  The  reality 
c^this  settlement  in  Triphyha  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably quesuuu?'^  '  but  whether  it  took  place  at 
the  time  and  under  tbe  circuiiio:3»«^es  described 
by  Herodotus  is  extremely  doubtful,  hit*  ao 
count  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
tuc^  *he  whole  of  Laconia  was  subject  to  the 
bo«o  of  ArisuAl^'niis.  If  2  great  par*  o^  •♦.  •»"'' 
Amycis  in  particular,  whc  «till  independent  of  I 
Sparta,  the  Minyans  would  have  be«i.  '»t  no  loss 

*  Schol.  Find.,  Pyth..  v..  101.  hthm.,  vii.,  18.  They  are 
kera  called  ^(kiToia  :  in  Herudtitni  (iv.,  Utt),  ^vA^. 

t  PiDiiar  aoU  Ephorua,  Ahatntle,  and  uiher  authon,  quo* 
tad  by  th«  Scholiaat  in  tbe  paasages  last  cited. 


for  a  place  of  refuge ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are 
informed  by  Conon  that  Philoiionius  admitted 
inhabitants  from  Imbrus  and  Lcuiuub,  wbu  imiat 
be  the  Minyan  fugitives,  into  .A.inyclj},  and  ihat 
in  the  third  generation  thry  rose  up  again^it  the 
Dorians,  but  were  compelled  to  migrate.  A 
comparison  of  these  different  stories  seems  lo 
afford  ground  for  concluding  that  these  Minyans 
shared  the  fortunes,  not  of  the  Dorian  conquer- 
ors, but  of  the  Achaeans,  and  that  the  main  body 
did  not  quit  Laconia  before  the  reduction  of 
Amyclae  had  been  completed.  Tbe  connexion 
described  by  Herodotus  between  them  and  The- 
ras may  even  seem  to  justify  a  doubt  whether 
the  i£geids  also  were  not  allies  of  the  Achse- ' 
ans.*  With  regard  to  them,  however,  it  is 
certainly  safer  to  adhere  to  the  common  view^ 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  the 
iEgeids  among  the  Spartans ;  an  event  much 
more  intelligible  when  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  than  after  the  fall  of  Amyclae.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Minyans 
held  so  closely  together,  that  a  part  might  not 
join  the  expedition  of  Theras,  and  the  Spartans 
who  accompanied  him,  while  theif  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind  fought  for  the  Achaeans. 
The  six  towns  founded  by  them  in  Triphylia 
seem  to  imply  that  their  number^as  consider- 
able ;  and  certainly  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  be  of  no  small  moment  in 
the  contest  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Achat 
ans;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
Triphylia  was  already  peopled,  in  part,  by  a 
kindred  race,  which  may  have  received  them 
as  friends.  Besides  the  colony  in  Thera,  they 
took  part  in  another  expedition,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak.  We  must 
now  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
dominion  of  the  Dorians  was  established  in  oth- 
er parts  of  Peloponnesus. 

Teinenus  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  sons  by  the  favour  he  showed  to  Deipbon- 
tes,  a  Heracleid,  but  of  another  line,  who  had 

aid  he  was  princfpally  indebted  in  his  conquests. 
What  the  extent  of  these  conquests  may  have 
been,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  doubtful :  it 
seems  clear,  however,  that  they  did  not  include 
the  ancient  capitals  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  for 
otherwise  some  tradition  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  preserved  of  their  fall.f  They  probably 
long  retained  their  independence ;  and  it  is  not 
even  certain  that  they  ever  received  a  Dorian 
population.  The  sons  of  Temenus  plotted 
against  his  life,  and  Ceisus,  the  eldest,  succeed- 
ed him  at  Argos.  Deiphontes  drew  a  part  of 
the  Dorians  over  to  his  side,  and  with  their  aid 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Epidaurus.  It  was 
at  this  time  governed  by  Pityreus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Ion.  He  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  invaders,  but  with  the  prin- 

*  MUller  (OrcAonuraiM,  p.  3:'6)  treaia  the  affinity  of  th« 
jSl^^'-*n  with  the  Spartan  IJeracleida  aa  a  nipre  fiction. 
Bat  he  wema  to  pie*«  "-viar'a  lain^uHife  tou  cluoely,  who, 
when  be  »ay»  that  tbe  ^geida  iuur  p«A>*  ••"*n  nf  A  •''^ 
(letbm.,  Til.,  18),  pmbabiy  moana  only  that  thwy  aiue 


•^^rulll^   iu    kiitt   ui»u«|uti*«   m.    m«.<w...m. 


'''^«  artriimi'ma 


drawD  from  the  bnuuun  paid  to  Tiiuuiuachua  at  tbe  ti  var 
ciuthia,  and  front  auine  other  iiidicntiuiti  "fa  noimexiiiii  be- 
tween tbe  Miayuna  and  tbe  ^geida,  are  nut  mure  cunvia- 

t  What  Jr:-^Ho  aajrs  of  the  auifjectim  of  Myrena  t*i  Ar» 
goa  (viii.,  p.  3'3«,  aee.;.'  tii  be  nternli  an  infernuon  fniui  the 
cuuinion  atory  about  the  detea.  .^TiRam^na*  and  it*  :mm*> 
diate  couaequeucaa. 
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cipal  families  withdrew  to  Athens,  and  Epidau- 
Tus  became  at  once  a  Dorian  state.  Chi  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  mentioned,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Aristotle,  that  lonians  from  the  Attic  Te- 
trapolis  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  expe- 
dition, and  shared  the  possession  of  Epidaurus 
with  them,*  a  memorable  fact,  on  account  of 
the  influence  it  may  have  had  on  the  Attic  tra- 
ditions relating  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleids. 
The  success  of  Deiphontes,  however,  was  im- 
bittered  by  a  tragical  calamity,  brought  upon 
him  by  the  deadly  hatred  of  bis  kinsmen.  Hyr- 
netho's  brothers  resolved  to  separate  her  from 
her  husband :  only  Agrieus,  the  youngest  of  the 
four  brothers,  refused  to  concur  in  the  plot. 
Cerynes  and  Phalces,  attended  by  a  herald, 
came  to  the  gates  of  Epidaurus,  and  sent  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  their  sister  without  the 
walls.  When  she  had  granted  their  wish,  but 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  by  which 
they  sought  to  prevail  on  her  to  accompany  them 
to  Argos,  they  forcibly  placed  her  in  their  char- 
iot, and  were  hastening  away,  when  Deiphon- 
tes, informed  of  her  danger,  came  up  to  rescue 
her.  Hfe  iftstantly  slew  Cerynes,  but  Hymetho 
herself  (q^  a  victim  to  the  violence  with  which 
she  was  detained  by  Phalces,  who  made  his  es- 
cape, while  Deiphontes  and  his  followers  took 
up  bis  sister's  corpse.  The  youngest  brother, 
Agraeus,  appears  to  have  conquered  the  adja- 
cent territoiy  of  Trcezea,t  where,  as  at  Epidau- 
rus, the  Dorians  are  said  to  have  been  admitted 
without  resistance ;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer, 
from  the  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  legend  just 
related,  that,  in  the  feuds  which  seem  at  this 
period  to  have  divided  the  Dorians  in  Argolis, 
Trcezen  and  Epidaurus  were  united  against 
Argos. 

Phalces  subjected  Sicyon  to  the  Dorian  sway. 
It  was  already  ruled  by  ^  prince  who  traced  his 
origin  to  Hercules,  and  who  is  said  to  hare  been 
on  this  account  respected  by  the  Dorians  when 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by  a 
nightly  surprise.  Phalces  contented  himself 
with  sharing  his  power.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion, the  Dorian  arms  were  carried  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sicyonian  Asopus  against  Phlius,  by 
Khegnidas,  son  of  Phalces.  He  appears  to  have 
been  assisted  in  his  expedition  by  forces  sent 
from  Argos.  Yet  their  united  strength  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  formidable,  or  their  mod- 
eration was  great.  Rhegnidas  invited  the  peo- 
ple of  Sicyon  to  receive  the  Dorians  as  friends, 
and  to  make  a  fair  partition  of  their  fruitful  ter- 
ritory with  the  new  settlers.  We  are  not  told 
who  reigned  at  this  time  at  Pblius ;  but  Hippa- 
sus  is  named  as  the  leading  person  who  oppo- 
sed the  demands  of  the  Dorians,  and  endeav- 
oured to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  resistance  by 
urging  the  baseness  of  surrendering  so  fair  an 
inheritance  without  a  struggle.  But  the  great- 
er number  were  inclined  to  pacific  views ;  the 
proposal  of  the  invaders  was  accepted,  and  Hip- 
pasus,  with  his  party,  joined  the  Ionian  emi- 
grants who  were  embarking  for  Asia.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  many  traditions  concerning  the 

*  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  874. 

t  Ephorus  (in  Stnlra,  Tiii.,  p.  397)  inentiona  Agwiiand 
Bf  iphontec  m  conquerora  uf  the  Argolic  ac<«— the  peninsuJm 
isclttding  Trazea  and  Epidaurus— which,  compared  with 
Paaa.,  ii.,  30,  10,  aeenu  to  warrant  the  statement  in  the 
text,  notwithstanding  the  slight  variation  in  the  name  of 
AgnsQs. 


origin  of  PythagoraSy^Hippasiw,  who  settled  in 
Samoa,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  phikwopber. 
Cleone  seems  also  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Dorians,  who  established  there  a  state  inde- 
pendent of  Argos,  and  perhaps  hostile  to  it,  as 
the  ruling  fanuly  was  connected  with  that  of 
Epidaurus.* 

The  more  important  acquisition  of  Corinth 
was  reserved  for  another  dynasty  of  Heracleids. 
When  the  Dorians  were  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing at  Naupactus,  Hippotes,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
and  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  was  thought  to 
have  incurred  the  anger  of  ApoUo,  which  show- 
ed itself  in  a  pestilence  that  afflicted  the  whole 
army.    Hippotes,  as  the  guilty  cause  of  the  ca* 
lamity,  was  forced  to  quit  the  camp,  and  speot 
many  years  as  a  wandering  outcast.    But  his 
son,  whom  he  had  named,  from  his  long  wan- 
derings, Aletes,  having  grown  up  to  manhood, 
collected  a  band  of  Dorian  adventurers,  and  di- 
rected his  arms  against  Corinth.    The  mode  in 
which  he  achieved  the  conquest  is  variously 
related.    According  to  cme  account,  the  line  of 
Sisyphus  was  at  this  time  represented  by  two 
kings,  named  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas,  who 
voluntarily  resigned  their  power  to  Aletes,  and 
remained  at  Corinth,  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  resisting  the  invader,  were  defeated 
in  battle,  and  migrated  to  foreign  lands,  t    Bat 
other  traditions,  apparently  of  higher  authority, 
seem  to  indicate  a  different  course  of  events, 
or  at  least  assist  us  in  filling  up  this  outline. 
Thucydides  mentions  that  the  village  of  Soly- 
gia,  distant  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Corinth, 
stood  on  a  hill  near  the  Saronic  Gulf,  where  the 
Dorians  had  onoe  encamped  whiie  they  carried 
on  their  war  with  the  .£olian  inhabitants  of 
Corinth.    Here  we  see  traces  of  a  plan  similar 
to  that  which  the  conquerors  of  Argos  pursued 
when  they  occupied  the  Temenium.    Another 
legend  relates  that  Aletes  aorprised  the  city 
during  the  celebration  of  a  funeral  sacrifice,  and 
thai  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  the  treach- 
ery of  a  daughter  of  Creon,  a  Corinthian  Tarpeia, 
whom  he  tenopCed  by  the  promise  of  making  her 
his  wife.t 

The  fan  of  Corinth  was  attended  by  another 
expedition,  which  drew  the  Dorians  to  the  north 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  brought  them,  for  the  first 
time,  into  a  conflict  with  Attica.  The  Bcsotians 
had  no  sooner  completed  their  conquest,  than 
they  began  to  threaten  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. They  made  inroads  on  the  Attic  border, 
and  claimed  some  towns^  as  belonging  to  their 
territory.  When  the  Attic  king,  Thymoetes, 
led  an  army  to  meet  them,  Xanthus,  the  Bceo- 
tian  leader,  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of  Uie 
war  by  single  combat.    Thymoetes  shrank  from 

*  This  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  conjecture  drawn  fmm 
a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iii.,  16,  0),  where  he  inentiotis  a 
descendant  of  Cte^ippns  (Diod.,  iv.,  S7|,  who  rei((n»d  over 
the  (.'ieestnnsans  iK.\utmavaiutv).  If  for  this  unkuuwa 
name  we  sabstitute  that  of  the  (ieumrans,  all  becumeK  In- 
telligible, and  cunsistent  with  the  other  imditions. 

t  Pans.,  ii.,  4,  3.  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas  have  been 
conjectured,  with  great  probability,  to  be  no  more  than  per- 
sonificaiions  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  and  their  subjects. 
Compare  the  Iribo  of  the  Hyaue  at  Sicyon  (IIert)d.,  v.,  68), 
and  the  ancient  nam4»s  Hyantes  and  Hyanthis  in  Bcautia 
and  Atoh'a  (Steph.  Byx.,  'ruyrw,  A/rwXi,«). 

t  Schul.  Pind..  Nem.,  vii.,  15.5,  pmbably  from  Ephorus. 
Another  legend  (Schul.  Pind.,  Ol.,  xiii..  56)  seems  maniffutt- 
ly  to  have  arisen  oot  of  the  festival,  the  origin  of  which  it 
professes  tii  explain. 

>  CEnoe  (Conon,  p.  39),  or  Oelms  (Sdiol.  Arismph., 
Acham,,  146). 
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Ibe  risk;  but  ICelanthu^  the  Messeniao  king, 
who  had  been  honourably  received  at  Athens, 
came  forward  to  accept  the  enemy^s  challenge. 
Bj  a  stratagem  famous  in  ailer-ages,  he  divert- 
ed the  attention  of  his  adversary,  and  slew  him 
as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  ally  whom  Melan- 
tbus  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The  victor 
was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  which  Thy- 
moetes  had  forfeited  by  his  pusillanimity,  and 
which  now  passed  forever  from  the  bouse  of 
Erecbtheus.  Melantbus  transmitted  it  to  his 
son  Codrus,  who  was  still  reigning,  though  far 
advanced  in  years,  when  some  of  the  I>orian 
states,  impelled  by  ambition,  or  pressed,  it  is 
said,  by  a  general  scarcity,  the  natural  effect 
of  long-protracted  wars,  united  their  forces  for 
the  invasion  of  Attica.  Aletes  was  the  chief 
mover  of  the  expedition  -,  but  the  Messenians, 
jealous  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Neleids,  lent 
it  active  support.  The  Dorian  army  noarched 
to  Athens,  and  lay  encamped  under  its  walls. 
Aletes  had  previously  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  had  been  assured  of  success,  pro- 
vided he  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king. 
A  friendly  Delphian,  named  Cleomantis,  dis- 
closed the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Codrus  resolved  to  devote  himself  for 
his  country  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  which 
immortalized  the  name  of  the  Decii.  He  went 
out  at  the  gate,  disguised  in  a  woodman's  garb, 
and,  falling  in  with  two  Dorians,  killed  one  with 
his  bill,  and  was  killed  by  the  other.  The  Athe- 
niana  now  sent  a  herald  to  claim  the  body  of  their 
king,  and  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war 
hopeless,  withdrew  their  forces  from  Attica. 
Such  is  the  story  which  continued  for  centuries 
to  warm  the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians,  and 
which,  therefore,  as  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  its  general  outlines,  we  feel  loath  to  criticise, 
though  we  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
•details.  To  some  even  this  may  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  n»entioned  by  the  orator 
Lycurgus,*  that  Cleomantis  and  bis  posterity 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
entertainment  provided  in  the  Piytaneum  at 
Athens  for  the  guests  of  the  state.  But  we 
scarcely  know  how  the  current  tradition  v$  to 
be  reconciled  with  another  preserved  by  Paussr 
nias :  that  a  part  of  the  Dorian  army  effected 
their  entrance  by  night  within  the  walls,  and, 
being  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  took  refuge 
at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides  on  the  Areopa- 
gus, and  were  spared  by  the  piety  of  the  Athe- 
nians, t  If,  however,  either  must  be  rejected  as 
a  fabrication,  this  has  certainly  the  slightest 
daim  to  credit.  But,  though  this  expedition 
was  defeated  in  its  main  object,  it  produced 
one  permanent  and  important  result.  The  lit- 
tle territory  of  Megara  was  now  finally  separated 
from  Attica,t  and  occupied  by  a  Dorian  colony, 
which  continued  long  closely  united  with  Cor- 
inth as  its  parent  city,  or,  rather,  was  held  in  a 
subjection  which  at  length  became  too  oppres- 
sive to  be  bwne.    Megara  itself  was  at  this 

*  liMxa-.,  p.  158.  t  vii.»  35,  9. 

i  PftonniM  (i ,  39,  4)  myt  that  Mepris  was  wrested 
Iron  Athtfiis  by  the  Dorians.  But  this  is  inoonsistrat  with 
the  fnifmentM  of  Megarian  tradttioii  which  he  has  prsserved 
in  tills  aocl  the  following  chapters  of  his  work,  from  which 
It  woold  seens  that  the  oovntry  was  not  subject  even  to  an 
Attic  prince  for  more  than  one  reirn— that  of  Nisos,  sun  of 
Tkndion— and  that  it  afterwaid  fell  nnder  the  power  of  a 
-difbrsnt  dyaasty.  Hrperion,  a  aon  of  Affiineiniion,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  nag. 


time  only  one,  though  probably  the  pnncipal, 
among  five  little  townships,  which  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  engaged  in  hostilities,  which,  however,  were 
so  mitigated  and  regulated  by  local  usage  as 
to  present  rather  the  image  than  the  reality 
and  the  baneful  effects  of  war.  They  were 
never  allowed  to  interrupt  the  labours  of  the 
husbandmen :  the  captive  taken  in  these  feuds 
was  entertained  as  a  guest  in  his  enemy's  house, 
and,  when  his  ransom  was  fixed,  was  dismissed 
before  it  was  paid.  If  he  discharged  his  debt 
of  honour,  he  became,  under  a  peculiar  name,*^ 
the  friend  of  his  host :  a  breach  of  the  compact 
dishonoured  him  for  life,  both  among  the  stran- 
gers and  his  neighbours ;  a  picture  of  society 
which  we  could  scarcely  believe  to  have  been 
drawn  from  life,  if  it  did  not  agree  with  other 
institutions  which  we  find  described  upon  the 
best  authority  as  prevailing  at  the  same  period 
in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Though  we  reserve  a  general  survey  of  the 
Greek  colonies  for  another  place,  we  must  here 
mention  some  which  are  connected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  with  the  history  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. The  first  of  these  is  that  by  \irtnch  ^gi- 
na,  hitherto  the  seat  of  an  ^olian  population, 
wa,s  transformed  into  a  Dorian  island.  This 
colony  was  led,  by  a  chief  named  Triaco,t  from 
Epidaurus,  to  which  iEgina  seemed  to  be  as- 
signed by  its  situation  as  a  natural  appendage, 
though  it  attained  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
prosperity  and  power  than  the  parent  state. 
The  number  of  the  new  settlers  cannot  have 
been  great,  and  they  appear  to  have  mingled  on 
equal  terms  with  the  old  inhabitants,  though 
their  influence  was  sufiicient  to  introduce  the 
Dorian  language,  manners,  and  institutions.^ 
But  the  cok)nies  which  passed  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus into  Crete  in  the  third  generation  after 
the  conquest  are  of  still  greater  importance, 
because,  though  they  may  not  have  been  the 
first  of  the  IX>rian  race  which  settled  in  the 
island,  they  appear  to  have  contributed  much 
more^han  any  previous  migrations  of  the  same 
people,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  even 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  stamp  Crete  with 
the  character  which  it  retained  to  the  end  of 
its  history ;  and  to  them,  therefore,  the  influ- 
ence which  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
exercised  on  the  institutions  and  the  destinies 
of  the  mother-country  may,  so  far  as  it  really 
existed,  be  most  justly  ascribed.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that,  though  the  fact  itself  is  un- 
questionable, the  sources  of  our  information  are 
so  scanty  and  turbid  as  to  leave  our  curiosity 
unsatisfied  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it. 

Two  principal  expeditions  are  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete,  about 
the  same  time  which  chronologists  fix  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Ionian  migration,  sixty  years 
after  the  Dorian  invasion.  One  of  these  expe- 
ditions issued  from  Laconia,  the  other  from  Ar- 
golis.  The  Laconian  colony  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity  with  regard  to  its  leaders,  and  to  the 
people  of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed.  The 
Minyans  from  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  whom  Phi- 
lonomus  had  planted  at  Amycl»,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  against  the  Dorians  in  the  third 


*  /S,fv\cviKy  Pint.,  Qu.  Or.,  17. 
t  Tsetx.  on  Lye.,  176. 


t  Fans.,  ii.,  99»  9. 
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Ifeneration,  and,  in  consequence,  to  have  mi- 
grated anew  from  Laconia  to  Crete,  accompa- 
nied, however,  by  some  Spartans,  and  under 
the  command  of  two  chiefs  named  Pollis  and 
Delphus.*    In  their  passage  they  left  a  portion 
of  their  body  in  the  Isle  of  Melos,  which  dated 
its  unfortunate  connexion  with  Sparta  from  this 
epoch.     The  rest  occupied  Gortyna  (an  inland 
town,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  island)  with- 
out any  resistance  from  the  Cretans  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  who  became  their  subjects. 
Another  relation  of  the  same  events  gives  a 
somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition, but  introduces  different  actors.    The 
Lacedemonians,  Pollis,  and  his  brother  Cratai- 
das,  are  here  named  as  the  chiefs ;  but  the  peo- 
ple whom  th6y  lead  from  Amycle  are  not  Min- 
yans,  but  their  enemies  and  conquerors,  the 
Pelasgians.    They  are  said  to  have  defeated 
the  natives  in  several  battles,  and  to  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  Lyctus  (an  inland  Cown, 
not  very  far  from  Gortyna),  and  of  other  cities,  t 
The  substitution  of  the  Pelasgians  for  the  Min- 
yans  in  this  form  of  the  narrative  may*  perhaps, 
be  safely  considered  as  an  error,  arising  from  a 
confusion  Of  the  stories  told  of  them  by  Herod- 
otus, though  it  is  said  that  the  legend  in  this 
shape  was  so  current  at  Lyctus  itself,  that  the 
Lyctians  held  themselves  to  be  kinsmen  of  the 
Athenians  by  the  side  of  their  mothers,  because 
the  Pelasgians  had  carried  ofT  Athenian  women 
to  Lemnos.    A  greater  difficulty  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  arise  from  the  part  which  the 
Spartans  are  described  as  taking  in  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Minyans,  with  whom,  according  to 
all  accounts,  their  intercourse  was  by  no  means 
friendly,  at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sojoum  which  these  strangers  made  in  Laoonia. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  conjectare  for 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  we  might,  perhaps 
probably  enough,  suppose  the  occasion  to  have 
arisen  from  that  state  of  disorder  and  discord 
which  all  writers  represent  to  have  prevailed 
a:  Sparta  fcr  zii^y  uCierat'on*  ?<vo-  *±^  <%o«- 
quest,  and  which  seems,  likewise,  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  expedition  01  i  neras.    TuC  r::!^:is 
Spartans  were  undoubtedly  no  less  willing  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  restless  and  ambitious 
spirits  among  their  own  citizens  than  of  their 
enemipo,  ^hctlc;*  Muijans  or  Acneans,  who 
were  desirous  of  migrating  to  foreign  lands. 
Hence  such  an  expedition,  though  the  bands 
which  embarked  in  it  were  chiefly  composed  of 
strangers,  might  be  made  under  the  sanction  of 
S|*<^:c  :  "^nd  the  colonies  which  it  planted  would 
regard  her  as  their  parent,  huJ  U,  rpen  to  all 
the  influence  of  the  Dorian  character  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  history  of  the  other  expedition,  though 
not  fuller,  is  less  perplexed  by  contradictory 
statements.  The  domestic  feuds  which  agita- 
ted the  family  of  Temenus  are  said  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  third  generation.  Althemenes, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ceisus,  at  variance  with 
his  brothers,  resolved  on  seeking  a  new  home. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Dorians  against  Attica  left  many 

*  CoooD,  30.  The  name  of  Delphaa  teeras  to  have  mrift- 
en  oat  of  an  error  of  the  tranacribera  (for  Ait\^)t  if  it  is 
But  a  peraoiiiflcatiun,  which  often  occurs,  of  Uie  oracle 
which  directed  the  onterpnin. 

t  Plot.,  dt  MuL  Vtrt,,  Tvfip/^Ut. 


adventurers  without  employment ;  and  thosef 
who  did  not  find  a  settlement  in  Megara  were, 
for  the  most  part,  willing  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  Althaemenes.*    It  is  said  that  he  was  invi- 
ted on  the  one  hand  by  the  lonians,  who  were- 
on  the  point  of  migrating  to  Asia ;  and  on  the 
other  by  Pollis  and  his  Spartan  followers,  to- 
unite  his  forces  with  theirs.    But  he  rejected 
both  proposals,  that  he  might  pursue  the  course 
marked  out  for  him  by  an  oracle,  which  had  en- 
joined him  to  seek  the  land  which  should  be 
granted  to  his  prayers  by  Jupiter  and  by  the* 
Sun.    Rhodes  was  the  island  of  the  Sun ;  the 
god  of  day  had  given  it  to  his  children  when  it 
first  rose  out  of  the  waters :  but  Crete  was  the 
birthplace  of  Jupiter,  and  Althaemenes,  to  com- 
ply with  the  oracle,  while  he  himself  bent  his 
course  to  Rhodes,  left  a  part  of  his  followers  in 
Crete.    Their  conquests  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, for  Ephorus  spoke  of  Althannenes  as 
if  he  had  been  the  sole  founder  of  a  Dorian  col- 
ony in  Crete.     Yet  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 
formed in  what  part  of  the  island  they  establish- 
ed themselves.    It  may,  however,  be  conjec- 
tured, from  some  traditions  which  cannot  be 
more  simply  explained  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion, that  as  the  principal  settlements  of  the 
Laconian  adyenturers  lay  towards  the  sooth- 
east,  so  those  of  the  Argives  were  planted  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island.   A  legend,  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  accept  in  its  hteral 
sense,  referred  the  origin  of  several  Cretan, 
towns — among  the  rest,  of  one  named  Mycene 
— to  Agamemnon,  when,  on  bis  return  from 
Troy,  he  was  forced  by  a  tempest  to  land  in- 
Crete.!    If  we  might  suppose  that  this  legend 
sprang  out  of  the  colonies  of  Althaemenes,  it 
would  direct  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Cydonia,  as  the  quarter  in  whicb 
they  were  planted ;  and  there  are  traces  which 
seem  to  mark  that  Cydonia  itself  had  received* 
a  part  of  its  population  from  Argos.t    Polyr- 
rhenia,  on  the  western  coast,  near  which  Aga- 
TytAmtton  was  said  to  have  raised  an  altar,  was- 
first  fortified  by  Achean  and  Laconian  colonists.^ 
A*  ^vA  here  find  Laconians  in  the  west,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  town  0/  ?:.;£ctuz,  *n  •he- 
eastern  quarter  of  the  island,  may  have  been- 
founded  bv  the  oeooleof  AlthmmenPA  thMn<ri«  it 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyne,  and  though 
the  Heracleid  Phaestus,  from  whom  its  name 
was  derived,  was  subsequently  believed  to  have 
passed  over  from  Sicyon  to  Crete  before  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. tl 

The  scantiness  of  these  accounts,  whieh  is- 
n<^t  surprising  when  we  consider  the  period  to 
V.  h*'v  relate,  is  no  reason  for  questioning 

the  importance  of  tne  reiu^nn'^^tan  colonies 
in  Crete.  The  numbers,  indeed,  of  the  Dorians 
who  took  part  in  them,  appears  to  have  been  • 
very  small,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
island  ;  and  their  whole  force  was  probably  slen- 
der. But  the  state  in  which  they  found  the 
country  seems  to  have  favoured  their  underta- 


*  CunoQ,  47 ;  Euetath.  on  II.,  p.  313,  where  Alth.  i«  sntd 
to  have  been  driven  out  of  Arg^ae.     It  le  nowhere  distinRtir 
•tilled  that  he  shared  the  ez|ie<iitioii  aipunst  Attica,  thoui;h. 
this  has  enmetitaes  been  inferred  fruui  the  words  of  SiraiMH . 
xiv.,  p.  «3.  t  Veil   Paterc  ,  i.,  I. 

t  There  wes.  it  efeois,  a  Hyllean  tribe  Iwtb  at  Argus, 
and  ('ydimia  (Staph.  Hjz.  and  liesych  >.    This,  huwever^ 
strictly  proves  nothing  ntttre  than  that  CyUuuis   bad   re- 
ceived some  Dorian  iiibsbiiauls.  %  Strubo,  x.,  p.  479^ 

t  Pans.,  ii.,  ft,  7,  and  Staph.  Byz.,  ^oieref. 
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king,  and  to  have  enabled  them  first  to  gain  a 
firoi  footing,  and  then  to  make  a  steady  prog- 
ress The  Iliad  describes  Crete  as  containing 
a  hundred  cities-/  but  the  Odyssey  reduces 
that  number  to  ninety ;  and  some  of  the  an- 
cients endeavoured  to  explain  the  difference  by 
supposing  that  ten  cities  had  been  lost  through 
intestine  feuds  after  the  Trojan  war:  others 
believed  that  ten  new  ones  had  been  founded 
between  that  event  and  the  poet's  time,  and 
Ephorus  named  AJthaemenes  as  the  founder. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  arbitrary  fiction ;  but  a  Cre- 
tan tradition,  apparently  quite  unconnected  with 
these  attempts  at  reconciling  the  two  Homeric 
poems,  spoke  of  the  whole  island  having  been 
wasted  by  plague  and  famine  after  the  Trojan 
war,  and  having  been  left  almost  desolate,  till 
its  population  was  replenished  by  the  new  race 
which  finally  retained  possession  of  it.t  One 
point,  at  least,  appears  to  be  indisputably  proved 
by  the  condition  in  which  Crete  is  exhibited  to 
OS  by  the  earliest  accounts  of  its  subsequent 
history :  that  the  Dorian  settlers  found  it  divi- 
ded amonff  a  number  of  independent  states, 
kept  asunder  by  the  difference  of  their  origin, 
and,  perhaps,  by  mutual  animosity,  and  sep- 
arate^ unable  to  resist  the  invaders.  Yet  here, 
still  more  than  in  Peloponnesus,  the  conquest 
must  have  been  gradual,  and  it  must  have  been 
long  before  the  Dorians  had  spread  over  the 
whole  island,  if  no  part  of  it  was  before  inhabit- 
ed by  a  kindred  race.  With  respect  to  this 
question,  it  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  tra- 
ditions preserved  to  ud  concerning  the  Argive 
and  Laconian  colonies  make  any  mention  of 
Cnossus,  the  ancient  seat  of  Minos ;  or  of  any 
Dorians  previously  settled  in  the  island.  The 
renown  of  Cnossus  was  transferred  to  Grortyna 
and  Lyctus,!  and  it  was  in  the  latter  city  that 
Lycurgus  was  believed  to  have  studied  the  in- 
stitutions which  he  transplanted  to  Sparta.^ 
Those  of  the  ancients  who  contended  that  the 
Cretan  institutions  were  derived  from  Soarta, 
Ltell.  *ueii  cuiei  argument  on  the  fact  that  Lye- 
tos  was  her  colony,  and,  therefore,  might  nat- 
urally borrow  from  the  mother  city.il  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  believed  that  the  Spartan 
l?weriyer  had  copied  the  model  which  he  found 
8^  Jyvcttts.  still  neiu  aII^w?  to  have  been  its  ori- 
ginal author.  T  We  have  airboJ;'  ?*^«»rvea  tnat  i 
this  opinion  might  easily  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ambition  of  the  Cretan  Dorians  to  appropriate 
the  fame  of  Minos  to  themselves,  and  to  hallow 
their  own  usages  by  his  revered  name.  But  it 
may  also  not  ha?e  been  entirely  destitute  of  a 
real  foimdation,  and  may  only  have  been  erro- 
neous in  extending  to  the  whole  system  what 
was  true  of  no  more  than  a  few  of  its  parts,  in 
which  vestiges  might  undoubtedly  be  preserved 
of  a  more  ancient  po«i.,j.  3"%  *hat  the  social 
fabric  which  struck  the  ancients  by  its  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Sparta,  and  which  they 
concluded  must  have  been  either  its  archetype 
or  its  copy,  was  already  standing  in  Crete  in  the 
period  of  Minos,  is  an  opinion  which  requires 
much  stronger  evidence  to  support  it.    When, 

*  Om  Xanion  had  nadtt  oat  %  oompUt«  litt  of  the  hon- 
drad  citiM  (TmIz.  on  Lye,  1214) ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  may  now  and  thea  have  drawn  apon  hia  inventioa  fur 
tha  aake  of  making  np  the  nvrabar. 

t  Hrrod.,  Tii..  171.  i  Strabo.  z.,  p.  47A. 

i  Anscot.,  PoL,  it.,  10.  I  Stnbu,  z.,  p.  481 

H  Ariatac.,  Pol.,  ii.,  10. 
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however,  this  is  rejected,  the  question  whiclY 
divided  the  ancients  as  to  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  ( Cretan  and  the  Spartan  systems  falls  ta 
the  ground  of  itself,  as  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus. 

The  institutions  which  we  shall  shortly  have 
to  describe  under  that  head  are  so  similar  tO' 
those  of  Crete,  that  it  will  be  sufiScient  here  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  latter.    The  inhabi- 
tants were  divided  into  three  ranks,  slaves,  free- 
men, and  an  intermediate  class,  removed  at  w 
nearly  equal  distance  from  the  degradation  of 
the  one  and  the  privileges  of  the  other.    Thi» 
class  was  undoubtedly  composed  chiefly  of  the* 
old  possessors  of  the  land,  who  had  submitted/ 
without  a  struggle  to  the  superior  force  of  thee 
conquerors.     The  name  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  marked  their  condition — that  of  ai 
rural  population  dwelling  in  open  towns  or  vil- 
lages*— in  contrast  with  the  citiseens,  who  resi- 
ded in  the  capital  of  each  territory.     Their 
lands  were  subjected  to  a  peculiar  tax  or  trib- 
ute, t  from  which  those  of  the  upper  clai^  were- 
exempt,  but  their  persons  were  free  and  their 
industry  unrestricted,  an  advantage  which  went 
far  to  counterbalance  all  the  banlens  imposed 
upon  them,  and  even  the  privileges  from  whicli 
they  were  excluded.    These  were  not  only  the 
proper  functions  of  the  citizen,  those  connected 
with  the- enactment  of  laws,  the  administratioa 
of  justice,  and  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
also  the  use  of  arms,  such  as  the  citizen  reserv- 
ed for  himself,  and  the  exercises  by  which  he 
was  trained  to  them  in  the  public  schools,  t 
The  bow  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
weapon  of  this  class,  which  in  all  ages  supplied 
the  Grecian  armies  with  their  best  archers. 
They  were  allowed  to  retain  such  of  their  an- 
cient national  usages  as  did  not  interfere  with 
their  dependance  on  their  conquerors ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  their 
condition  was  onnT«i««v«».     "Ph?  •InTCc,  •*'ith 
respect  to  the  origin  of  their  servitude,  may  be- 
probably  divided  into  two  classes,  one  consist^ 
ing  of  those  who  were  already  such  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  the  other  of  freemen  taken- 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  purchased  theii 
lives  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberty.    With  re- 
>"*  situation,  such  as  it  continued  in 


alter  tiuico,  t***»  were  aisniife^^lch?''  *»y  ^''^^•iliaF 
names,  which  expressed  tne  ix.l^t*'^'**  in  whickis 
they  stood  either  to  individuals  or  to  the  state. 
Besides  the  lands  which  were  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  owners,  subject  to  trib- 
ute, and  those  which  were  occupied  by  the  cit- 
izens, each  state  appears  to  have  reserved  a  do* 
main  for  itself,  which  it  cuhivated  by  the  hands 
of  public  slaves,  who  constituted  a  separate 
body,  called  a  mnoa,^  and  who,  probably,  like- 
wibe  pcrf:."27**''  v^^'ons  services  of  a  public  na- 
ture within  the  city.  Those  wno  tineu  «.iic  |^i>- 
tions  of  ground  allotted  to  the  individual  fVee- 
men  were  designated  by  a  different  title,  de- 

t  lt«  amoiiDt  ta  QDcertain,  anlen  it  was  the  stater^  which 
the  elevea,  as  they  are,  perhapa,  impwvlv  called,  had  to 
pay  towanla  the  paUic  meala.  Dudadee  in  Atu.,        p.  143L 

t  Ahat ,  l*ol.,  ii.,  5.  Anabitle,  indeed,  ia  here  apeaking 
of  the  alarea  (&wX9(().but  he  luanifeatly  aaea  thU  aa  a  gen- 
eral term  to  deaciibe  all  who  were  nut  oitisena. 

9  iifw  f .  nwia^  nrviot  or  Mcvwia  ciiiMtiot,  aa  it  ia  called.- 
b>  Strabo,  xii..  p.  M9.  The  name,  huwewr,  ia  mure  pruhe- 
abty  connected  with  the  word  6n&f  than  with  Minua. 
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fived  from  their  peculiar  condition  *  Slaves 
of  this  and  the  former  clasa  might  be  sold,  but 
not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  country.  A  third 
class,  which  was  probably  by  far  the  least  nu- 
merous, and  exclusively  employed  in  menial  la- 
bours, was  purchased,  as  their  name  imported, 
from  abroad. t  It  might  therefore  appear  that 
these  ought  to  be  discriminated  from  the  for- 
mer classes,  as  slaves  from  serfs.  The  ancient 
authors,  however,  place  them  all  on  the  same 
footing,  and  do  not  indicate  any  difference  in 
the  manner  of  treating  them,  unless  it  be  by  the 
•custom  which  prevailed  at  Cydonia,  and  per- 
haps in  other  cities,  where  the  seris  enjoyed 
certain  holydays,  during  which  we  are  told  that 
they  were  left  in  possession  of  the  town,  and 
might  even  drive  out  their  masters,  if  they 
would  not  wait  at  their  table,  with  the  whip,  a 
perhaps  exaggerated  description  of  the  Cretan 

Saturnalia.^ 

The  contrast  between  the  lot  of  the  slave 
and  the  Dorian  freeman  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  language  of  a  Cretan  drinking  song.^  "My 
great  wealth  is  my  spear,  my  sword,  and  my 
stout  l>uckler,  my  faithful  guard:  with  this  I 
plough,  with  this  I  reap,  with  this  I  press  the 
sweet  juice  of  the  vine :  this  is  my  title  to  be 
master  of  the  mnoa.  They  who  dare  not  grasp 
the  spear,  or  the  sword,  or  the  faithful  buckler, 
fall  prostrate  at  my  feet,  and  adore  me  as  their 
lord,  and  salute  me  as  the  great  king."  To  be 
free  from  all  labour,  save  warlike  exercises,  to 
live  upon  the  toU  of  his  subjects  and  slaves,  to 
know  no  care  but  the  defence  of  his  station, 
was  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  citizen ;  and 
to  secure  to  him  the  ei^ojrment  of  these  priv- 
ileges was  the  main  object  of  all  the  institu- 
tions o(^the  state. 

The  forma  of  government  established  in  the 
Dorian  colonies  in  Crete  so  closely  resembled 
-^ach  other,  that  we  find  one  only  described  as 
<«>mmon  to  all ;  a  uniformity  which  shows 
iiat  they  sprang  naturally  out  of  the  character 
)f  the  age  and  the  people,  and  were  not  the  re- 
(Olt  of  accident  or  design.  In  fact,  they  follow 
f  ery  closely  the  noodel  exhibited  in  the  Homer- 
ic poems,  presenting  only  one  material  devia- 
tion, and  perhaps  defining  more  precisely  some 
points  which,  in  the  heroic  states,  appear  to 
have  been  left  undetermined.  The  royal  digni- 
ty seems  never  to  have  been  known  in  any  of 
these  colonies ;  none  of  their  leaders,  perhaps, 
were  of  sufficient  eminence  to  assume  it ;  when 
Aristotle  observes  that  it  once  existed  in  Crete, 
he  had,  most  probably,  the  age  of  Minos  in  his 
view.  In  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  in- 
formation goes  back,  we  find  the  place  of  the 
kings  occupied  by  magistrates,  who  bore  the 
oeculiar  title  of  cwmus.W    They  were  ten  in 


*  JkfafiiQTtti  or  «Xa/)wraf ,  from  the  i(^aittM  ur  kXSifot^  par- 
tela  ut  laiiil. 

t  xpvct0virToi.  As  in  mott  othor  Greek  sUtea  all  the 
davt^  werH  acquired  in  this  manner,  this  epithet  would 
ihem  have  been  auperflaooa ;  in  Crete  it  marked  an  ezoep- 
ion  to  the  gfeneral  rule. 

:  Ephnrui  in  Athen.,  ri.,  p.  S63,  compared  with  Carya- 
•«iiia  Athon.,  xiv.,  p.  939. 

4  This  SiKtiion  of  H/briaa  haa  been  sepnrately  edited  and 
till  unrated  by  Graefenhan,  MulhiMB,  1838. 

n  A  kif^g  of  the  t'retan  tuwnrof  Axus  is  roentioaed  by 
Herudottts  (it.,  p.  IM)  as  grandfather  of  the  fovndi>r  of 
Cyrene,  acoopding  to  the  Cyrenenn  tradition.  But  it  is  not 
certain  what  oAIm  ma/  hare  been  dwsonbed  by  that  name. 
il  may  have  been  anfaatitutad  for  the  genuine  Cretan  title. 


number ;  the  first  in  rank,  iheprotocoMmutf  gave 
his  name  to  the  year.    This  title  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  with  reference  to  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  functions,  that  of  commanding  in 
war.    They  also  represented  the  state  in  its 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  held  or  con- 
ducted all  deliberations  relating  to  its  general 
interests.     They  were  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  but  out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  privileged  houses  or  families ;  Aristotle's 
censure  implies  that,  in  his  day  at  least,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  any  qualities  of  intrinsic 
worth.    They  held  their  office  for  a  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  those  who  bad  approved  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  station  might  aspire  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  which  occurred  in  the  coun- 
cil or  senate.    The  senate,  or  council  of  elders, 
bore  the  same  name  by  which  bodies  exercising 
similar  functions  are  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems.*    But  its  number  was  fixed,  as  Aris- 
totle seems  to  intimate,  to  thirty ;  it  was  un- 
questionably not  indefinite.    They  were  elected 
by  the  people  from  the  most  deserving  of  those 
who  bad  filled  the  supreme  magistracy,  and  they 
retained  their  office  for  life.    They  were  the 
councillors  of  the  ten  chief  magistrates,  admin- 
istered the  internal  afiairs  of  the  state,  and 
watched  over  its  tranquillity  and  order.    They 
were  also  judges,  it  would  seem,  as  we  hear  of 
no  distinction,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes ; 
subject,  it  is  said,  to  no  responsibility,  which, 
perhaps,  may  only  mean  that  their  judgments 
could  not  be  reversed,  and  their  judicial  power 
was  not  limited  by  any  written  law.     It  cannot, 
however,  be  supposed  that  they  were  independ- 
ent of  all  rule  and  usage,  or  that  they  could 
with  impunity  disregard  principles  hallowed  by 
public  opinion.    We  could  wish  to  know  wbeih- 
er  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  subject 
and  servile  classes ;  but  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  interesting  questions  relating  to  diem,  the 
ancients  have  not  satisfied  our  curiosity.    What 
has  been  said  shows  that  the  Cretan  Constitu- 
tion was  strictly  aristocratical,  like  those  which 
prevailed  throughout  Greece  in  the  heroic  ages. 
This  appears  still  more  clearly  when  we  con- 
sider the  station  occupied  by  the  assembly  of 
the  people  in  the  Cretan  system.    The  people, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  here  the  conquer- 
ing nation,  the  Dorians,  and  their  fellow-adven- 
turers.   Among  these  we  have  seen  that  cer- 
tain families — perhaps  those  of  the  pure  Dorian 
blood — were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and 
exclusively  entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
state.    The  remainder  formed  a  commonalty, 
which,  however,  was  itself  inconsiderable  in 
number,  compared  with  the  subject  population. 
It  might  be  assembled  by  the  magistrates  when- 
ever they  had  any  measures  to  lay  before  it. 
But  the  individual  members  were  not  allowed 
to  discuss  these  measures  ;  the  assembly  could 
only  pronounce  upon  them  as  a  body.     It  is 
even  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  them,  and  was  not  summon- 
ed simply  to  receive  and  sanction  the  decrees 
of  its  rulers.    This  may  seem,  indeed,  to  imply 
a  power  of  withholding  its  assent ;  but,  so  long 
as  habit  retained  its  sway,  this  alternative  was 
perhaps  never  thought  of    The  common  free- 
men in  the  heroic  states  appear  to  have  eigoyed 
no  higher  privileges. 
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The  principal  duties  of  the  priyatd  citizen 
"were  to  be  diecharged,  not  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly, but  in  the  field  of  battle :  his  chief  pleasures 
'were  those  which  he  derived  from  the  society 
of  his  equals ;  and  the  main  end  of  the  institu- 
tions which  regulated  his  private  life  was  to 
prepare  him  for  the  one,  and  to  afford  him  the 
amplest  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  other. 
The  most  important  feature  in  the  Cretan  mode 
•of  life  is  the  usage  of  the  Si/ssitiat  or  public 
meals,  of  which  all  the  citizens  partook,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  age.  The  origin  of 
this  institution  cannot  be  traced :  we  learn, 
however,  from  AristoUe,  that  it  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  but  existed  still  earlier  in 
the  south  of  Italy  among  the  CEnotrians.*  The 
Cretan  usage,  in  common  with  all  the  rest,  he 
attributes  to  Minos.  This,  however,  must  be 
considered  rather  as  the  philosopher's  opinion 
than  as  an  historical  tradition.  But  as  we  have 
no  such  reason  for  questioning  his  authority 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  custom,  and  as  the 
institution  itself  bears  all  the  marks  of  high  an- 
tiquity, it  would  seem  probable  enough  that  the 
Peloponnesian  colonies  might  have  found  it  in 
Crete,  even  if  no  people  of  the  same  race  had 
before  settled  in  the  island.  That  they  intro- 
duced it  there  could  only  be  proved  by  showing 
that  it  existed  in  Sparta  before  the  time  of  Ly- 
ourgus,  or  in  other  Dorian  states,  and  of  this 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence. 
Its  analogy  with  the  public  banquets  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  is  too  slight  to  authorize  us  to 
consider  it  as  an  old  Hellenic  usage,!  unless, 
indeed,  we  go  back  to  the  patriarch^  communi- 
ties in  the  infancy  of  society  ;t  but  we  then 
want  an  historical  deduction  to  carry  it  down 
to  the  period  in  which  we  find  it  really  existing. 
Still,  its  uniform  prevalence  in  the  Dorian  cplo- 
nies  in  Crete  is  a  strong  argument  for  believing 
that  they  did  not  adopt  it  from  the  mother-coun- 
try. It  may  have  obtained  among  the  Dorians 
before  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  may 
have  been  retained  by  the  Spartans,  because  it 
was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  peculiar  situ- 
ation, while  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  among  their 
brethren.  In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  meals  was  defirayed  by  the 
state,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  domain  lands 
and  the  tribute  they  received  from  their  sub- 
jects, so  that  no  distinction  could  arise  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Each  individual  received 
his  separate  share,  out  of  which  he  paid  his 
eontributions  to  one  of  the  public  tables  and 
provided  for  the  females  of  his  household.^  In 
Lyctns  a  different  system  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed :  the  citizen  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  fruits 
of  his  own  land  to  the  same  purposes  ;ll  but  per- 
haps there,  as  elsewhere,  the  poor  were  sup- 
ported from  the  public  stock.    These  social 

*  Pol.,  Yii.,  9. 

t  Hoeck,  Kireta,  iii.,  p.  121,  refers  to  D.,  ir.,  S97,  which 
aeeins  to  prove  nothing,  nor  does  a  paitatage  of  AthenicaB 
(i«.,  p.  148),  to  which  be  appeals  in  support  of  his  pueition, 
that  the  asage  of  the  syssitia  existed  amon^  the  Arcadians, 
appear  to  hAve  anything  to  do  with  the  subject.  It  evident- 
ly rel  itcs  to  an  eiiteriajiiment  given  at  the  public  expense 
in  Phigale«  to  two  choruses,  on  the  occasion  of  some  fes- 
tivaL 

t  Ha«1lniann  {Am/aenge  tUr  Grieekucken  GtsMckichUt  p. 
149)  thinks  that  the  syssitia  arose  out  of  the  oocasionaJ 
social  rppasts,  by  which  the  onion  of  infant  communities 
was  ceiDttniod,  but  be  m,  of  course,  unable  to  trace  the  con- 
JMiiuii  lieiween  them.  9  Aristot,  Pol.,  ii.,  10. 

I  Dosiades  in  Athen.,  W.,  c.  9S. 


meals  derived  their  Cretan  appeUatioci  flt>m  tiie 
men  who  partook  of  them,*  who  were  divided 
into  companies,  originally,  perhaps,  correspond- 
ing to  some  relatione  of  kindred,  but  afterward 
associated  by  mutual  inclination  and  free  choice. 
The  management  of  the  table  was  committed 
to  a  woman,  undoubtedly  of  free*  birth,  who 
openly  selected  the  choicest  part  of  the  fare  for 
the  persons  most  distinguished  for  valour  or 
prudence.  One  regulation,  peculiar  to  the  Cre- 
tan system,  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  the 
friendly  intercourse  which  prevailed,  at  least  in 
early  times,  among  the  Dorian  cities  of  the 
island.  In  every  town  were  two  public  build- 
ings, destined,  the  one  for  the  lodging  of  stran- 
gers, the  other  for  the  meals  of  the  citizens ; 
and  in  the  banqueting-room,.  two  tables  were 
set  apart  for  the  foreign  guests.  The  temperate 
repast  was  followed  by  conversation,  which  was 
first  made  to  turn  on  the  affairs  of  the  state ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  freedom  .of 
discussion  allowed  at  the  festive  board  made 
no  slight  amends  for  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  deliberations  of  the  public  assembly. 
After  this,  the  discourse  fell  on  valiant  deeds 
and  illustrious  men,  whose  praises  might  rouse 
the  younger  hearers  to  generous  emulation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  th«  origin  of  this 
institution,  it  manifestly  answered  several  im- 
portant ends  besides  that  for  which  it  was  im- 
mediately designed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  main- 
tained a  stricter  separation  between  the  ruling 
and  the  subject  classes;  it  kept  alive  in  the 
former  the  full  consciousness  of  their  superior 
station  and  their  national  character:  on  the 
other  hand,  it  bound  the  citizens  together  by 
ties  of  the  most  endearing  intimacy,  taught 
them  to  look  on  each  other  as  members  of  one 
family,  and  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power 
of  public  opinion  which  must  have  nearly 
superseded  the  necessity  of  any  penal  laws. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  provided  a  main 
part  of  the  education  of  the  young.  Till 
they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  the 
sons  accompanied  their  fathers  to  the  public 
hall  with  the  orphans  of  the  deceased.  The 
younger  waited  at  the  table ;  the  rest,  seated 
beside  the  men  on  a  lower  bench,  received  a 
portion  suited  to  their  age,  of  plainer  ^re,  and 
listened  to  the  conversation  of  their  elders. 
They  were  here  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  pub- 
licly appointed  to  superintend  them.t  How  far, 
in  other  respects,  the  state  assumed  a  direct 
control  over  their  education,  does  not  appear ; 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  same  offi- 
cer who  watched  over  their  behaviour  in  public, 
also  enforced  the  other  branches  of  discipline  to 
which  they  were  subject.  They  were  early 
inured  to  hardship  and  laborious  exercises :  the 
same  coarse  garment  served  them  for  summer 
and  winter ;  and  their  strength  and  spirit  were 
proved  by  frequent  combats  between  rival  com- 
panies. The  intervals  of  leisure  left  by  this 
species  of  training  were  filled  up  by  some  sim- 
ple lessons  in  poetry  and  music,  and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  in  the  rudiments  of  letters.  The 
songs  which  they  learned  contained  the  pre- 
cepts and  maxims  enforced  by  the  laws,  hymns 
to  the  gods,  and  the  praises  of  the  illustrious 
dead.    From  the  beginning  of  their  eighteenth 


*  They  were  called  ^Avifftla  or  *A.v6pta. 
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year  they  were  subjected  to  a  stricter  rule. 
I'hey  were  now  divided  into  troops/  each  head- 
ed by  a  youth  of  some  noble  family,  whose  pride 
it  was  to  collect  the  greatest  number  he  could 
under  his  command.  He  was  himself  placed 
-under  the  control  of  some  elder  person,  general- 
ly his  father,  who  directed  the  exercises  of  the 
troop  in  the  chase,  the  course,  and  the  wrest- 
ling-school. On  stated  days  the  rival  troops 
engaged  in  a  mimic  fight,  with  movements  meas- 
ured by  the  flute  and  the  lyre ;  and  the  blows 
they  exchanged  on  these  occasions  were  dealt 
not  merely  with  the  hand  and  with  clubs,  but 
with  iron  weapons,  probably  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting their  skill,  patience,  and  self-command,  as 
well  as  their  strength,  to  the  trial,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  themselves  without  inflict- 
ing a  dangerous  wound.  How  long  the  youths 
remained  in  these  troops  we  are  not  informed. 
As  soon  as  they  quitted  them  to  enter  into  the 
society  of  the  men,  the  law  compelled  each  to 
choose  a  bride,  wlio,  however,  was  not  per- 
mitted, it  is  said,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
matron  until  she  was  found  capable  of  dis- 
charging them  ;  that  is,  probably,  she  continued 
for  some  time  to  hve  under  the  roof  of  her  pa- 
rents. The  Cretan  institutions  sanctioned,  and 
even  enforce^,  a  close  intimacy  between  the 
men  and  the  youths,  which  was  undoubtedly 
designed  to  revive  that  generous  friendship  of 
the  heroic  ages  which  was  so  celebrated  in 
song,  and  to  add  a  new  motive  to  the  love  of 
glory  in  the  noblest  spirits.  But  the  usage, 
which  was  singuhirly  regulated  by  the  law,t  de- 
generated in  later  times  into  a  frightful  license, 
which  was  often  mistaken  for  its  primitive  form, 
and  consequently  attributed  to  political  views. 
Which,  if  they  had  even  existed,  would  have 
been  equally  odious  and  absurd.^ 


CHArTZa  Viil. 

TBI   LBOIBLATION   Or  LTCUROUS. 

Wb  now  return  to  the  Dorians  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  history,  scanty  as  is  the  informa- 
tion transmitted  to  ds  concerning  its  earlier 
ages,  is  still  somewhat  less  obscure,  and  much 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  other  Greek 
tribes  during  the  same  period.  Our  attention 
will  for  some  time  be  fixed  on  the  steps  by 
which  Sparta  rose  to  a  supremacy  above  the 
Tbol  fif  \^e  Dorian  states,  which  was  finally  ex- 
tended over  the  v/Lol?  ^^^  Greece.  This  is  the 
roost  momealeiio  event  of  the  period  I^iieTvening 
between  the  return  ol  tub  ({eracleids  and  the 
Persian  wars.  It  was,  in  part,  an  effecrcf  t\»e 
great  addition  which  Sparta  made  to  her  terri- 
toi7  by  swallowing  up  that  of  her  western 
neighbour.  But  this  conquest  may  itself  be  re- 
garded as  a  result  of  those  peculiar  institutions 
which,  once  firmly  established,  decided  her  char- 
acter and  destiny  lo  ».uc  m^Z  cfhor  p«»>'iical  ex- 
istence, and  which  are  in  themselves  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  in  the 
history  of  Greece. 

Before  we  attempt  to  describe  the  Spartan 
Constitution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the 

*  dyAai.  t  Ephonis  in  Slrabo,  x.,  488. 

t  Aruuitto,  PoL,  ii.,  10. 


different  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  a» 
to  its  origin  and  its  author.    It  has  beeu  usual, 
both  with  ancient  and  modern  writers,  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  work  of  a  single  man — as  the 
fruit  of  the  happy  genius,  or  of  the  commanding 
character  of  Lycurgua,  who  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  have  had  the  merit,  if  not  of  in- 
venting it,  yet  of  introducing  and  establishing 
it  among  his  countrymen.    Viewed  in  this  light, 
it  has  justly  excited  not  only  admiration,  but  as- 
tonishment ;   it  appears  a  prodigy  of  art,  oa 
which  we  gaze  as  on  an  £gyptian  pyramid — a 
structure  wonderful  in  its  execution,  but  mys- 
terious in  its  design.    We  admire  the  power  \ 
which  the  legislator  has  exerted  over  his  fel- 
low-men ;  but  while  we  are  amazed  at  his  bold-i 
ness  and  success,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  froD&'^ 
suspecting  that  he  must  have  been  partly  sway- 
ed by  the  desire  of  raising  an  extraordinary  mon- 
ument to  his  own- fame.    According  to  the  op- 
posite view  of  the  subject,  it  was  not  an  artifi- 
cial fabric,  but  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  which  at  the  utmost  required 
only  a  few  slight  touches  from  the  hand  of  man^ 
and  the  agency  of  Lycurgus  shrinks  into  so  nar-  ^ 
row  a  compass  that  even  his  personal  existence  * 
becomes  a  question  of  much  doubt  and  of  little 
moment.    The  truth  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
lie  midway  between  these  two  extremes.     The 
reasons  which  prevent  us  from  unreservedly 
adopting  either  opinion  will  be  best  understood 
if  we  consider,  first,  the  history  of  Lycurgus  him- 
self, as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  ancients,  and  then  the  mode  in  which 
they  describe  the  scope  and  character  of  his  in- 
stitutions. 

Experience  proves  that  scarcely  any  amount 
of  variation  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  a  fact,  in  the  authors  who  record  it,  can  ever 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  doubting  its  reality. 
But  the  chronological  discrepancies  in  the  ac- 
counts of  J  .y^'iraim.  which  struck  Plutarch  as 
singularly  great,  on  closer  inspection  do  not  ap- 
pear very  considerable.  Xenophon,  indeed,  in 
a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  the 
antiquity  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  mentions  a  tra- 
dition or  opinion  that  Lycurgus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Heracleids.*  This,  however,, 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  interpreted  more  liter- 
ally than  the  language  of  Aristotle,  in  one  of  bis- 
extant  works,  where  he  might  seem  to  suppose- 
that  the  lawgiver  lived  after  the  close  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  t  The  great  mass  of  evidence,, 
including  that  of  Aristotle  and  of  Tbucydides, 
fixes  his  legislation  in  the  ninth  century  before 
our  era ;  and  the  variations  within  tliis  period,, 
if  noi  ii.ercly  apps^ftut.  are  unimportant.  There 
was  also  a  disagreement,  inuica^lr.^  «ome  un- 
certaui^j,  "^r  to  his  parentage.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  arit^t^<;  death  of  Aristodemus, 
the  throne  of  Sparta  was  shareo  »/  h^R  two  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  The  kingly  oiHce 
continued  to  be  hereditary  in  their  lines,  which 
were  equal  in  power,  though  a  certain  prece- 
dence or  dignity  was  ano*;-ccl  tc  ♦*'«»♦  of  Eurvs- 
thenes,  grounded  on  his  supposed  priority  of 
birth.  It  was  not,  however,  from  these  remote 
ancestors  that  the  two  royal  families  derived 
their  distinguishing  appellations.  The  elder 
house  was  Cdlled  the  Agids,  after  Agis,  son  of 
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^terystnenes ;  the  minor,  the  Eurypontids,  from 
X^urypon,  the  successor  of  Sous,  son  of  Procles : 
a  remarkable  fact,  not  very  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained from  the  martial  renown  of  these  prin- 
ces, and  perhaps  indicating  a  concealed  break 
in  each  series.  Agis  was  followed  by  Ecbes- 
tratos  and  Labotas  ;  and,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, it  was  during  the  minority  of  the  latter  that 
Lycurgus.  his  guardian,*  governing  as  regent, 
employed  the  power  thus  accidentally  placed  in 
his  hands  to  establish  his  institutions.  This, 
however,  contradicts  both  the  received  chronol- 
ogy and  the  better  attested  tradition,  that  the 
-^  lawgiver  belonged  to  the  Eurypontid  line.  He 
was  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Eanomus,  the  grandson  of  Eurypori  ;  though 
the  poet  6imonides,  following  a  different  gene- 
alogy, ^called  him  the  son  of  Prytanis,'  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Eunomus,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Eury- 
pon.  Eanomus  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
fray  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  quell,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Polydectes, 
who  shortly  after  dying  childless,  left  Lycurgus 
apparently  entitled  to  the  crown.  But  as  his 
i>rother's  widow  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
pregnant,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  resigning 
his  dignity  if  she  should  give  birth  to  an  heir. 
The  ambitious  queen,  however,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve a  piece  of  court  scandal  reported  by  Plu- 
tarch, pot  his  virtue  to  a  severer  test.  She  se- 
cretly sent  proposals  to  him  of  securing  htm  on 
the  throne  on  condition  of  sharing  it  with  him, 
by  destroying  the  embryo  hopes  of  Sparta.  Sti- 
fling his  indignation,  he  affected  to  embrace  her 
offer,  but,  as  if  tender  of  her  health,  bade  her 
do  no  violence  to  the  course  of  nature  :  **  The 
infant,  when  born,  might  be  easily  despatched." 
As  the  time  drew  near,  he  placed  trusty  attend- 
ants round  her  person,  with  orders,  if  she  should 
be  delivered  of  a  son,  to  bring  the  child  imme- 
diately to  him.  He  happened  to  be  sitting  at 
table  with  the  magistrates  when  his  servants 
came  in  with  a  new-bom  prince.  Taking  the 
infant  from  their  arms,  he  placed  it  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  company  pro- 
claimed it  King  of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Chari- 
laus,  to  express  the  joy  which  the  event  dii!\i- 
sed  among  the  people. 

Thoi'gh  proof  against  such  temptation,  Lycur- 
gus had  the  weakness,  it  seems,  to  shrink  from 
a  vile  suspicion.  Alarmed  lest  the  calumnies 
propagated  by  the  incensed  queen-mother  and 
her  kinsmen,  who  charged  him  with  a  design 
against  the  life  of  his  nephew,  might  chance  to 
be  seemingly  confirmed  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Charilaus,  he  determined,  instead  of  staying 
to  exercise  his  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  king  and  of  the  state,  to  withdraw  be- 
yond the  reach  of  slander  till  the  maturity  of  his 
ward  and  the  birth  of  an  heir  should  have  re- 
moved every  pretext  for  such  imputations. 
Thus  the  prime  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the 
regret  and  the  repeated  invitations  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  spent  in  voluntary  exile ;  which, 
however,  he  employed  in  maturing  a  plan  al- 
ready conceived  for  remedying  the  evih  under 
which  Sparta  had  long  laboured,  by  a  great 
ehange  in  its  constitution  and  laws.  With  this 
Tiew  be  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observed 
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their  institutions  and  manners,  and  conversed 
with  their  sages.  Crete  and  the  laws  of  Minos 
are  said  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  his 
study,  and  a  Cretan  poet  one  of  his  instnicters 
in  the  art  of  legislation;  but  the  Egyptian 
priests  likewise  claimed  him  as  their  disciple ; 
and  reports  were  not  wanting  among  the  later 
Spartans  that  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
dia, and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Bramins. 
On  his  return,  he  found  the  disorders  of  the 
state  aggravated,  and  the  need  of  a  reform  more 
generally  felt.  Having  strengthened  his  author- 
ity with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
declared  his  wisdom  to  transcend  the  common 
level  of  humanity,  and  having  secured  the  aid 
of  a  numerous  party  among  the  leading  men, 
who  took  up  arms  to  support  him,  he  succes- 
sively procured  the  enactment  of  a  series  of 
solemn  ordinances  or  compacts  {Rhetras),  by 
which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  distribution  of  property,  the 
education  of  the  citizens,  the  rules  of  their  dai- 
ly intercourse  and  of  their  domestic  life,  were 
to  be  fixed  on  a  hallowed  and  immutable  basis. 
Many  of  these  regulations  roused  a  violent  op- 
position, which  even  threatened  the  life  of  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  fortitude  and  patience  finally 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  lived  to 
see  his  great  idea,  unfolded  in  all  its  beauty, 
begin  its  steady  course,  bearing  on  its  front  the 
marks  of  immortal  vigour.  His  last  action  was 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  perpetuity  of  his  work. 
He  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Delphi,  after  having 
bound  his  countrymen  by  an  oath  to  make  ho 
change  in  his  laws  before  his  return.  When 
the  last  se^l  had  been  set  to  his  institutions  by 
the  oracle,  which  foretold  that  Sparta  should 
flourish  as  long  as  she  adhered  to  them,  having 
transmitted  this  prediction  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, he  resolved,  in"  order  that  they  might  nev- 
er be  discharged  from  their  oath,  to  die  in  a  for- 
eign land.  The  place  and  manner  of  his  death 
are  veiled  in  an  obscurity  befitting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hero  ;  the  sacred  soils  of  Delphi,  of 
Crete,  and  of  Elis,  all  claimed  his  tomb ;  the 
Spartans  honoured  him,  to  the  latest  times,  with 
a  temple  and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  story  which  is  too 
familiar  to  be  cast  away  as  an  empty  fiction, 
even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  no  part  of  it 
can  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  rigorous  criticism. 
But  the  main  question  is  whether  the  view  it 
presents  of  the  character  of  Lycurgus  as  a 
statesman  is  substantially  correct ;  and  in  this 
respect  we  should  certainly  be  led  to  regard  him 
in  a  very  different  light,  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  institutions  which  he  is  here  supposed  to 
have  collected  with  so  much  labour,  and  to  have 
founded  with  so  mych  difficulty,  were  in  exist- 
ence long  before  his  birth ;  and  not  only  in 
Crete,  but  at  Sparta,  nor  at  Sparta  only,  but  in 
other  Grecian  states.  And  this  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  case  with  every  important  part 
of  these  institutions.  As  to  most  of  those,  in- 
deed, which  were  common  to  Crete  and  Sparta, 
it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  is 
equally  evident,  whether  we  acknowledge  or 
deny  that  some  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in 
Crete  preceded  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  at  Lyctus,  a  Laconian  colony,  as  Aris- 
totle informs  us,  that  the  institutions  which  Ly- 
curgus was  supposed  to  have  taken  for  his  mod- 
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elt  flourished  Icmgest  in  their  original  purity ; 
uid  hence  some  of  the' ancients  contended  that 
they  were  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Crete ; 
an  argument  which  Ephorus  thought  to  confute, 
by  remarking  that  Lycurgus  lived  five  genera- 
tions later  than  Athtemenes,  who  founded  one 
of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  the  island.    But  un- 
less we  imagine  that  each  of  these  colonies  pro- 
duced its  Minos  or  its  Lycurgus,  we  must  con- 
clude that   they  merely  retained  what  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  mother-country. 
Whether  they  fouqd  the  same  system  already 
established  in  Crete,  depends  on  the  question 
whether  a  part  of  its  population  was  already 
Dorian.    On  any  other  view,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Minos  in  the  Dorian  cities 
of  Crete,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  Lyctus 
adhered  to  them,  are  facts  unexplained  and  dif- 
ficult to  understand.    We  suspect,  indeed,  that 
the  contrary  opinion  rests  on  a  false  notion  of 
the  omnipotence  of  human  legislators,  which 
has  been  always  prevalent  among  philosophers, 
but  has  never  been  confirmed  by  experience. 
It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  furnishes  any  instance  of  a  po- 
litical creation  such  as  that  attributed  to  Minos 
or  Lycurgus.    No  parallel  is  afforded  by  a  le- 
gislation in  which,  as  in  that  of  Moses,  religion 
is  not  merely  the  basis,  but  the  main  element 
of  the  system.    Without  some  such  extraordi- 
nary aid,  that  union  of  absolute  power  and  con- 
summate prudence  which  Plato  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  foundation  of  his  commonwealth, 
might  still  be  found  incapable  of  moulding  and 
transforming  a  people  at  the  will  of  an  individu- 
al.   We  lay  no  stress,  however,  on  these  gen- 
eral grounds;  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
Spartan  institutions  themselves  that  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  so 
much  a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought  as 
a  form  of  society  originally  congenial  to  the 
character  of  the  Dorian  people,  and  to  the  situa^ 
tion  in  which  they  were  placed  by  their  new 
conquests ;  and  in  its  leading  features  not  even 
peculiar  to  this,  or  to  any  single  branch  of  the 
Hellenic  nation. 

This  view  of  the  subject  may  seem  scarcely 
to  leave  room  for  the  intervention  of  Lycurgus, 
and  to  throw  some  doubt  on  his  individual  ex- 
istence ;  so  that  Hellanicus,  who  made  no  men- 
tion of  him,  and  referred  his  institutions  to  £u- 
rysthenes  and  Procles,  would  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  correctly  informed,  or  to  have 
had  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the  truth,  than 
the  later  historians,  who  ascribed  everything 
Spartan  to  the  more  celebrated  lawgiver.  But, 
remarkable  as  this  variation  is,  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  outweigh  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  other  ancient  writers,  from  which  we  must, 
at  least,  conclude  that  Lycurgus  was  not  an 
imaginary  or  symbolical  person,  but  one  whose 
name  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  Through  all  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts of  his  life,  we  may  distinguish  one  fact, 
which  is  unanimously  attested,  and  seems  inde- 
pendent of  all  minuter  discrepancies — that  by 
him  Sparta  was  dehvered  from  the  evils  of  an- 
archy or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  she 
began  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  and  order. 
But- the  origin  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  dis- 
orders which  he  found  existing,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  real  aim  and  spirit  of  the  remedies 


which  he  applied  to  them,  are  nowhere  djs- 
tincUy  described,  and  can  only  be  gathered  by  a 
difficult  and  uncertain  process  of  combination 
and  inference.    Herodotus  and  Thucydides  use 
only  very  general  and  vague  language  in  de- 
scribing the  state  of  Sparta  previous  to  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgus.    The  former  says  that  it 
was  the  worst-ordered  country  in  Greece,  both 
as  regarded  the  mutual  relations  of  the  citizens, 
and  their  inhospitable  treatment  of  foreigners ; 
a  singular  remark,  since  in  her  best  times 
Sparta  was  most  celebrated  for  the  jealousy 
with  which  she  excluded  foreigners  from  her 
territory.    Thucydides  speaks  of  a  long  period 
of  civil  discord  which  had  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  good  government  existing  in  his 
own  day.    Aristotle  gives  a  somewhat  more 
definite,  though  a  very  obscure  hint,  when  he  ob- 
serves, that  in  the  reign  of  Charilaus  the  Spartan 
government  changed  from  a  tyranny  to  an  aris- 
tocracy.*   Plutarch,  indeed,  is  much  more  ex- 
plicit, but  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  subject.    According  to 
him,  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  royal  authority,  which  bad  begun  in  the 
reign  of  Eurypon,  and  had  increased  until,  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  kingly  power  was  re- 
duced to  a  shadow ;  and  this  he  thinks  the  law- 
giver designed  to  correct,  by  instituting  a  coun- 
cil which  should  at  once  support  and  restrain 
the  kings,  and  should  maintain  an  equipoise  be- 
tween them  and  the  people.    The  next  main 
cause  of  disorder  described  by  Plutarch  was 
the  excessive  disproportion  in  the  distribution 
of  private  property ;  and  he  informs  us  that  for 
this  Lycurgus  provided  an  inmiediate  remedy  ia 
a  new  partition  of  the  land,  which  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Spartans,  but  extended  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Laconia ;  and  that  he  then  proceed- 
ed to  attack  the  disease  in  its  inmost  seat,  by  a 
series  of  regulations  tending  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinMions,  and  to  exclude  all  enjoyments  which 
could  supply  fiiel  to  private  cupidity.    Plutarch 
does  not  attempt  to  point  out  any  connexion 
between  these  two  measures,  which,  indeed, 
are  directly  opposite  in  their  tendency ;  the  first 
checking  popular  license  by  an  aristocratical  in- 
stitution, wlule  the  second  levels  all  advantages 
of  rank  and  property.    Accordingly,  in  carrying 
the  former,  Lycurgus,  it  is  said,  was  seconded 
by  the  leading  men ;  while  in  the  Jatter,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  wealthy  class  with  a  fury  which 
threatened  his  life.    There  is  still  greater  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  this  account  with  Aristotle*s 
remark,  that  the  tyranny  of  Charilaus  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  aristocratical  government.    This, 
indeed,  reminds  us  of  what  Plutarch  relates^ 
that  the  first  tumult  occasioned  by  the  measures 
of  Lycurgus  alarmed  Charilaus  so  much,  that, 
fancying  a  conspiracy  formed  against  himself, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Brazen 
House,  where  Lycurgus  himself  was  afterward 
forced  to  take  shelter,  f    We  read,  however, 
that  his  fears  were  quieted,  and  that  he  even 
actively  joined  in  promoting  the  new  reform. 

If  we  admit  the  fact  that  a  revolution  of  some 
kind  was  really  effected  by  Lycurgus,  it  seems 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  various 
descriptions  given  of  it,  to  suppose  that  its  ob- 
jects were  not  precisely  such  as  the  language 
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of  the  ancient  writers  at  first  sight  sui^gests. 
So  long  as  we  confine  oar  view  to  the  Borians 
of  Sparta,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  grow- 
ing ascendency  of  a  commonalty,  which  finally 
tramples  on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  which 
it  is  found  necessary  to  balance  by  an  aristo- 
cratical  institation ;  while,  in  the  same  state,  a 
small  class  preponderates  orer  the  rest  by  its 
overgrown  possessions,  to  a  degree  which 
drives  the  legislator  to  the  democratical  expe- 
dient of  a  general  repartition.  It  is  true  that 
such  extremes  may  often  be  found  combined  in 
a  stage  of  society  inmiediately  preceding  a  great 
political  convulsion ;  but  if  such  a  convulsion 
ensues,  and  the  wealthy  class  is  forced  to  yield, 
the  result  will  surely  not  be  a  rigid  and  steady 
aristocratical  government ;  and  it  wonld  be  at- 
tributing, not  wisdom,  but  magic,  to  Lycurgus, 
to  suppose  that  he  extracted  such  a  constitntion 
out  of  such  elements.  It  seems  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  his  reform,  unless  we 
may  be  allowed  to  think  that  it  determined  not 
merely  the  relations  of  the  Dorians  among  one 
another  or  to  their  kings,  but  that  in  which  they 
stood  to  their  subjects,  the  provincials  of  Laco- 
sia ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  wholly  unauthorized 
conjecture  appears  firom  the  tradition  that  Ly- 
cuiigus  extended  his  agrarian  regulation  over 
the  wh<4e  country.  Those  authors,  indeed, 
who  represent  the  conquest  of  Laconia  as  com- 
pleted some  generations  sooner,  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  relation  between  the  con- 
querors and  their  subjects  had  been  long  before 
fixed  on  its  ulthnate  footing.  But  as  we  have 
seen  reason  to  suspect  that  the  conquest  itself 
was  much  more  gradual,  so  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  reserved  for  Lycurgus  final- 
ly to  settle  the  relative  position  of  the  several 
classes.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
among  them,  besides  the  conquered  Acheans, 
were  other  foreigners  who  had  aided  the  Dori- 
ans in  their  enterprise,  and  might  therefore 
seem  to  have  stronger  claims  to  an  equality  of 
political  rights.  It  would  be  natural,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  which  we  find  actually 
pursued  by  the  Dorian  kings  of  Messenia,  if 
these  claims  had  been  favoured  by  one  of  the 
royal  houses  at  Sparta ;  and  it  would  be  no  un- 
common mistake  or  perversion  of  language  if 
this  was  the  fact  indicated  by  Eurypon's  ambi- 
tion of  popularity,  by  the  death  of  Eunomus,  and 
by  the  tyranny  of  Gharilaus.  Eurypon  would 
be  a  demagogue,  and  Gharilaus  a  tyrant,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Cresphontes  might  have 
been  called  so  by  his  Dorians,  whom  he  wished 
to  reduce  to  the  same  level  with  his  other  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  a  IQce  struggle 
that  Eunomus  also  lost  his  life. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  conquest  may, 
perhaps,  also  serve  tp  explain  the  inequality  of 
property  among  the  Dorians,  which  must  be 
considered  not  as  an  efif^t  of  the  original  dis- 
tribution, nor  of  successive  casutd  transfers,  but 
of  encroachment  and  usurpation ;  and  which, 
therefore,  though  tolerated  for  a  tme,  would 
excite  discontent  and  division  among  the  con- 
querors. Though  at  the  first  irruption  a  divis- 
ion of  land  probably  took  place  in  that  part  of 
the  territory  which  was  immediately  occupied 
by  the  Dorian  arms — and  if  so,  may  have  been 
conducted  on  principles  of  equality — the  subju- 
gation of  the  severai  towns  and  dustricts  which 


subsequently  submitted  to  Sparta  may  have  at^ 
forded  some  of  the  leading  men  opportunities 
of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
ancient  land-owners,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  might  thua 
be  disposed  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  La- 
conian  provincials. 

If  this  supposition  at  all  corresponds  to  the 
state  of  things  which  Lycurgus  found  existing, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  double 
aspect  which  his  legislation  presents.  He  most 
have  had  two  main  objects  in  view :  one,  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta  over  the 
rest  of  Laconia ;  the  other — a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  fchrmer— to  unite  the  Spartans  by  the 
closest  ties  among  themselves.  The  manner 
in  which  he  accomplished  this  twofold  purpose 
may  not  have  been  the  less  admirable  because 
he  found  all  the  instruments  he  required  ready 
to  his  hand,  and  was  seconded  by  the  gener^ 
wishes  of  the  people.  Nothing  more,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  securing  the- 
harmony  and  the  internal  strength  of  Sparta 
than  that  she  should  return  into  the  ancient 
track,  from  which  she  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  been  drawn  partially  aside ;  that  her  citi- 
zens, where  they  had  cast  oflT  the  habits  of  their 
forefathers,  should  resume  them;  and,  sacri- 
ficing an  artificial  distinctions  and  newly-ac- 
quired inclinations,  should  live  together  after 
Uie  old  fashion,  as  brothers  in  arms,  under  the 
rigid  tnit  equal  discipline  of  a  camp.  This 
mode  of  life  was  undoubtedly  not  only  familiar 
to  the  Spartans  before  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
but  can  neverhave  sunk  into  very  general  dis- 
use: it  had  probably  been  roost  neglected  by 
those  whose  possessions  raised  them  above  the 
common  level,  and  when  this  inequality  was  re- 
moved, came  again  almost  spontaneously  into 
force.  The  occasion,  however,  required  that 
what  had  hitherto  been  no  more  than  lax  and 
undefined  usage,  should  henceforth  be  made  to^ 
assume  the  character  of  strict  law,  solemnly 
enacted,  and  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion. If  Lycurgus  did  no  more  than  this,  af- 
ter having  surmounted  the  obstacles  which  in- 
terest and  passion  threw  in  his  way,  he  wUI  in- 
deed lose  the  glory  of  a  marvellous  triumph 
over  nature,  but  he  will  retain  the  honour  of 
having  judiciously  and  successfully  applied  the 
simplest  and  most  eflScacious  means  which  na- 
ture aflforded  to  a  great  and  arduous  end. 

While,  therefore,  we  do  not  wish  the  reader 
to  forget  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  hypothesis, 
which  must  give  way  as  soon  as  another  more 
probable  shaS  have  been  proposed,  we  believe 
that  we  come  nearest  to  the  truth  in  supposing 
that  the  occasion  that  called  forth  the  legisla- 
tion of  Lycoi^gus  was  the  danger  which  tlu'eat- 
ened  the  Spartan  Dorians,  while  divided  among 
themselves,  of  losing  the  privileges  which  rais- 
ed them  above  their  subjects — the  common  free- 
men of  Laconia :  thai,  consequently,  the  basis 
of  all  his  regulations  was  a  new  distribution  of 
property,  whi<^  removed  the  principal  causes 
of  discord,  and  facilitated  the  correction  of  other 
abuses ;  that  this  was  accompanied  by  a  more 
precise  determination  of  political  rights ;  and, 
finsdly,  that  this  same  opportunity  was  taken  to 
enforce  and  to  widen  all  those  distinctions  of 
education  and  habits,  which,  while  they  separ- 
ated the  citizens  from  the  subjects,  bound  the 
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■tiigher  class  more  firmly  together.  Such*  at 
least,  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  and  ten- 
dency of  the  Spartan  institutions,  whatever 
may  be  thought  as  to  their  origin  and  author ; 
und  we  shall  therefore  follow  this  order  in  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  their  principal  features. 

Acccirding  to  one  of  the  accounts  transmitted 
io  us  by  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  divided  the  whole 
of  Laconia  into  39,000  parcels,  of  which  9000 
were  assigned  to  as  many  Spartan  families, 
30,000  to  their  free  subjects.     Plutarch  seems 
40  have  supposed  that  these  parcels  were  all 
equal,  so  that  the  Spartan  had  no  advantage 
over  the  Laconian,  any  more  than  over  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  for  be  relates  that  Lycurgus,  hav- 
ing once  returned  from  abroad,  towards  the  end 
of  harvest,  gazed  with  delight  on  the  uniform 
aspect  of  the  corn-fields,  and  observed  that  all 
Laconia  looked  like  a  heritage  newly  shared 
among  many  brothers.    It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  several  districts  of  Laconia  were 
probably  independent  of  Sparta ;  and  next,  that, 
even  if  this  had  been  otherwise,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  part  then  subject  to  the  conquerors, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  must  have  rendered  a 
nicely  equal  partition  for  such  an  age  And  peo- 
ple utterly  impracticable.    Nor  does  it  appear 
what  motive  could  have  induced  the  legislator 
to  aim  at  establishing  such  an  equality  among 
the  Laconians,  in  whose  case  the  physical  dif- 
ficulty would  be  the  greatest.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  it  was  a  question  among  the 
ancients  whether  the   9000   Spartan  parcels 
were  all  contained  in  Laconia  itself,  or  included 
those  which  were  acquired  alter  the  age  of  Ly- 
curgus in  Messenia.    Plutarch  mentions  two 
opinions  on  this  subject.    According  to  one, 
6000  parcels  were  assigned  by  Lycurgus  him- 
self, and  3000  were  added  by  King  Polydorus 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  the  original  number,  4600, 
was  doubled  by  Polydorus.    The  latter  opinion 
seems  to  be  strongly  confirmed  by  the  plan  of 
the  unfortunate  Agis,  who  proposed  to  divide 
the  Spartan  territory  into  4500  allotments,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  assigned  15,000  to  the  La- 
conian provincials.    And  Aristotle,  who  wrote 
after  Messenia  had  been  wrested  from  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta,  speaking  of  the  Spartan  land 
in  Laconia,  appears  to  say  that  it  is  capable  of 
maintaining  3000  infantry  and  1500  horsemen  ;* 
adding  that  the  Spartans  were  reported  to  have 
once  amounted  to  10,000.     Indeed,  if  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Isocrates, 
that  they  originally  numbered  only  2000,  it 
would  be  scarcely  credible  that  they  should  by 
any  means  have  attained  to  much  more  than 
twice  that  number  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus  : 
.  the  causes  to  which  their  subsequent  increase 
may  have  been  due  will  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed.    And  as  Plutarch's  statement  seems  to 
require  correction  in  this  respect,  so  it  may 
be  suspected  that  it  greatly  exaggerates  the 
amount  of  the  Laconian  free  population.    The 
proportion  which  it  bore  to  that  of  Sparta,  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  was  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  Agis  endeavoured  to  restore ; 
otherwise  an  inexplicable  decrease  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  Persian  war,  when,  on 
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the  largest  calculation,  the  military  force  of  th« 
Laconians  did  ^ot  exceed  16,000  men.*      On 
this  supposition,  Plutarch  would  have   been 
mistaken  only  as  to  the  number  of  the  allot- 
ments made  by  Lycurgus,  but  would  be  correct 
as  to  their  proportion — 15,000  to  4500.     On  an- 
other very  important  point,  however,  his  de- 
scription suggests  a  totally  erroneous  notion  ; 
for  it  supposes,  as  has  been  observed,  that  the 
39,000  parcels  were  all  equal,  at  least  in  their 
average  dimensions.     This  was  far  from  being 
the  case.    Aristotle  appears  to  intimate  that 
the  largest  part  of  Laconia  was  occupied  by 
the  Spartans. t    Their  share  was  undoubtedly, 
as  Isocrates  expressly  remaiics,  the  most  fer- 
tile and  valuable  \t  and,  to  judge  from  the  pop- 
ulation whieh  it  supported,  it  cannot  have  been 
much  inferior  to  the  rest  in  extent.    At  Plat«ea, 
each  Spartan  was  attended  by  seven  Helots ; 
and,  on  the  lowest  computation  grounded  on 
this  statement,  the  Helots  must  at  that  time 
have  been  to  the  free  Laconians  nearly  as  three 
to  one.    But  the  Helots  are  everywhere  de- 
scribed as  slaves,  not  of  the  Laconians,  but  of 
the  Spartans ;  so  that,  even  if  the  greater  part 
belonged  to  Messenia,  those  of  Laconia  must 
have  required  little  less  than  half  the  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
masters.    The  whole  of  the  land,  however,  was 
not  in  private  hands;  the  state  remained  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  domain,  including, 
perhaps,  most  of  the  mines  and  quarries,  and 
the  woody  mountain  tracts,  which  afforded  the 
citizens  the  exercise  of  the  chase ;  another 
portion  was  withdrawn,  in  scattered  parcels, 
from  private  uses  for  the  service  of  the  numer- 
ous temples. 

Though  what  has  been  said  shows  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  propor- 
tion in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  w^as 
distributed  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  tendency  of  his  agrarian  regu- 
lations— of  those,  at  least,  which  related  to  the 
Spartans — ^was  towards  a  general  equality  of 
landed  property.    But  it  is  not  clear  that  for 
this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  remove  all  an- 
cient landmarks,  and  to  make  an  entirely  new 
partition:  he  may  have  found  it  sufficient  to 
compel  the  wealthy  to  resign  a  part  of  their 
possessions,  that  perhaps  to  which  they  had  no 
title  but  an  unauthorized  occupation.    If  we 
suppose  the  inequality  of  property  among  the 
Spartans  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  acts  of 
usurpation,  by  which  the  leading  men  had  seized 
lands  of  the  conquered  Acheans,  which,  if  taken 
from  their  owners,  belonged  of  right  to  the  state, 
their  resumption  might  afford  the  means  at  once 
of  correcting  an  evil  which  disturbed  the  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  Sparta,  and  of  redressing  a 
wrong  which  provoked  discontent  among  her 
subjects.    The  kings,  we  are  informed,  had  do- 
mains in  the  districts  of  several   provincial 
towns  ;^  similar  acquisitions  may  have  been 
made  by  many  private  Spartans  before  the  time 
of  Lycurgus ;  and  his  partition,  so  far  as  it  re- 
garded the  subject  Laconians,  may  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  restoration  and  distribution 
of  such  lands. 
When,  from  the  division  of  the  territory,  we 
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proceed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, we  find  three  classes,  which  must  be 
sf'parately  considered :  the  Dorians  of  Sparta ;. 
their  ser&,  the  Helots ;  and  the  people  of  the 
provincial  districts.  These  last,  who  stand 
most  apart  from  the  rest,  will  most  fitly  come 
first  under  our  notice.  They  were  a  mixed 
race,  composed  partly  of  the  conquered  Achs- 
ans,  partly  of  strangers  who  had  either  accom- 
panied the  conquerors  in  their  expedition,  or 
had  been  invited  by  them  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  old  inhabitants.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  have  been  also  some  Dorians  among  them, 
as  we  learn  that  the  town  of  Boes  was  founded 
by  a  chief  of  the  Heracleid  race ;  and  that,  not 
long  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  Geronthne, 
evacuated  by  the  Achsans,  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  sent  from  Sparta.*  But  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  invaders  was  barely  strong  enough 
to  eflTect  the  conquest,  the  numbers  thus  detach- 
ed from  it  must  have  been  extremely  small,  even 
when  the  Spartan  franchise  was  less  valuable 
than  it  became  after  the  subjugation  of  Messe- 
nia.  Isocrates  represents  the  Dorians  as  pur- 
suing the  policy  of  weakening  the  conquered 
Achaeans  by  dispersing  them  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  miserable  hamlets,  which  they  dignified 
with  the  name  of  cities,  and  which  lay  in  the 
least  productive  part  of  the  territory.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the  rhetorician ; 
though,  as  the  description  of  a  uniform  system, 
it  undoubtedly  distorts,  or  greatly  exaggerates 
the  tmtb,  since  the  population  of  Boee,  for  in- 
stance, is  said  to  have  been  collected  from  three 
more  ancient  towns.  Still,  what  Isocrates  men- 
tions may  sometimes  have  happened,  and  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  number 
of  the  Laconian  cities,  as  they  were  called, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred, 
and  to  have  occasioned  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  a 
hecatomb;  for  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
suppose  that  this  number  included  those  of 
Messenia.  It  is  also  credible  enough  that 
Sparta  always  viewed  the  subject  towns  with 
jealousy,  and  would  never  have  permitted  them 
to  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  strength  or  opu- 
lence. There  is,  no  doubt,  much  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration in  the  description  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  conquered  people,  as  seems- 
dear  from  the  fact  that  it  included  a  large  part 
of  the  crown  lands ;  but  still  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  Spartans  occupied  the  best  and 
fairest  portion. 

The  provincial  land  was  tributary  to  the 
state;  but  this  tribute  was  perhaps  regarded 
less  as  a  source  of  revenue  than  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  sovereignty.  The  provincials  were 
subjects ;  they  shared  none  of  the  political  priv- 
ileges of  the  Spartans ;  their  municipal  govern- 
ment .vas  under  the  control  of  Spartan  officers ; 
and  yet  they  bore  the  heaviest  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  were  liable  to  be  torn  from 
their  fields  and  hearths,  to  shed  their  blood  in 
quai  f els  which  only  interested  the  pride  or  am- 
bition of  SparU.  Th^se  were  their  principal 
grievances ;  but  in  other  respects,  and  com- 
pared with  th?  most  numerous  class  of  the 
population,  they  were  highly  favoured  subjects, 
and,  on  the  whole,  they  might  perhaps  see  little 
to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  Spartans  them- 
selves.   Their  political  dependance  was  com- 
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pensated  by  their  exemptioii  from  many  irk- 
some restraints  and  inflictions,  which  habit 
only  could  render  tolerable,  to  which  the  ruling 
caste  were  forced  to  submit  If  they  were 
compelled  to  bestow  their  labour  on  an  ungrate- 
ful part  of  the  soil,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
joyed undivided  possession  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that ' 
the  value  of  this  advantage  was  very  much  di- 
minished by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Spar- 
tan institutions,  which  banished  luxury  and  its 
ministering  arts  from  the  capital,  and  discour- 
aged, if  it  did  not  wholly  prevent,  all  influx  of 
strangers;  but  though  the  simplicity  of  the 
Spartan  mode  of  life,  and  the  jealous  policy  of 
the  government,  tended  to  check  the  industry 
of  the  artificer,  it  must  have  found  very  profit- 
able employment  in  the  public  buildings  and 
festivals  which  displayed  the  piety  and  magnifi- 
bence  of  the  state :  for  Speuta  yielded  to  no 
Grecian  city  in  her  zeal  for  religion,  and  forgot 
her  parsimony  in  the  service  of  the  gods. 
Hence  the  higher  as  well  as  the  subordinate 
arts  were  cultivated  by  the  provincials,  though 
they  would  have  been  thought  all  alike  degra- 
ding to  a  Spartan ;  and  Laconia  contributed 
several  celebrated  names  to  the  list  of  Grecian 
artists.  We  should  be  led  to  form  a  still  high- 
er estimate  of  the  prosperity  of  this  class,  and 
of  the  respect  with  which  it  was  viewed,  if  we 
might  believe  that  it  had  sent  forth  several  suc- 
cessful competitors  to  the  Olympic  games.  But 
the  instances  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  at- 
test this  fact  are  none  of  them  altogether  free 
from  ambiguity.  There  are  some  other  inter- 
esting points  connected  with  this  subject,  on 
which  at  present  we  cannot  decide  with  any 
greater  certainty.  The  division  of  Laconia 
into  six  districts,  which  Ephorus  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest, seems  at  least  to  imply  that  the  province 
was  once  distributed  into  cantons,  which  were 
governed  by  Spartan  magistrates ;  but  we  know 
neither  the  precise  nature  of  this  institution, 
nor  how  long  it  lasted.  The  example  of  Cy- 
thera,  where  we  find  a  Spartan  officer  under  a 
peculiar  name  ( Cytho'odices),  afTords  no  ground 
for  any  conclusion  as  to  the  administration  of 
Laconia.  We  may  infer  from  the  diflerence 
of  armour  among  the  provinciahs  engaged  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  each  of  their  men- 
at-arms  was  accompanied  by  a  lif;ht-armed  sol- 
dier, that  there  was  a  correspondmg  distinction 
of  ranks  among  them,  by  which  one  class,  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Laconians, 
was  perhaps  no  less  widely  parted  from  another 
than  the  whole  body  was  from  the  Spartans. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  a  difference  of 
birtii  or  of  occupations,  a  casual  or  a  permanent 
one,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

In  general,  the  provincials  seem  to  have  had 
little  to  complain  of  but  the  want  of  political 
independence ;  and  if  they  were,  in  great  part, 
strangers  who  had  settled  in  the  country  with 
the  permission  of  the  Dorians,  this  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  wrong  or  a  hardship.  Very 
different  was  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  whose 
name,  according  to  every  derivation  of  it,  re- 
called the  loss  of  personal  liberty  as  the  origin 
and  the  essential  character  of  their  state.  The 
ancients  looked  upon  them  as  Achaeans,  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  obstinate  resistaoce, 
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had  been  reduced  to  tUxrery  by  the  oonquerors, 
and  npon  their  hA  as  the  most  wretched  and 
degrading  kind  of  servitude.  A  modem  histo- 
rian yiews  them  in  a  totally  different  light,  as 
an  aboriginal  race,  snbdned  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, which  immediately  passed  orer  as  slaves 
to  the  Dorians,  and  who  suffered  no  worse 
treatment  than  was  necessarily  incident  to  their 
station,  or  than  they  had  probably  experienced 
under  their  former  masters.*  The  two  ques- 
tions as  to  their  origin  and  their  treatment  are 
intimately  connected.  As  to  the  former,  we 
have  no  sufficient  direct  evidence,  and  are  left 
to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  etymological  con- 
jectures, t  But  as  to  the  second  point  we  have 
more  satisfactory  information ;  and  though  the 
degree  of  oppression  to  which  the  Helots  were 
subjected  may  have  been  sometimes  exaggera- 
ted, it  is  incontestable  that  they  were  always 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  thefar  masters,  as  en- 
emies who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
revolt;  that  they  were  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  vigilant  police ;  and  that  measures  of 
atrocious  violence  were  sometimes  adopted  to 
reduce  their  strength  or  to  break  their  spirit. 
This  is  very  intelligible,  according  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  their  origin ;  but  if  they  belonged 
to  a  race  which  the  Dorians,  at  their  first  inva- 
sion, found  already  enslaved,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  explain  this  hereditary  enmity  between  them 
and  their  masters.  For  if  they  did  not  lose 
their  liberty,  th^  would  appear  to  have  been 
gainers  by  the  Dorian  conquest.  They  were 
obliged,  indeed,  to  share  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  they  cultivated  with  its  new  lords ; 
but  the  rent  demanded  from  them  was  moder- 
ate, and  it  was  fixed,  so  that  they  conM  reckon 
on  the  whole  benefit  of  extraordinary  industry, 
fragality,  and  prosperous  seasons.  They  were 
bound  to  the  soil;  but,  in  return,  they  could 
not  be  torn  from  it,  and  were  secured  by  ex- 
press compact  or  by  unbroken  custom  from  the 
danger  of  being  sold  to  be  carried  away  finom 
their  homes — a  calamity  to  which  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  were  long  liable  in  Attica.  A 
part  of  them  was  employed  in  public  woits,  a 
pan  in  domestic  service :  a  less  profitable  oc- 
copation,  indeed,  but  one  which  aiSbrded  them 
a  chance  of  emancipation,  as  a  reward  of  zeal 
and  activity.  The  same  prospect,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  enriching  themselves  with  booty, 
sweetened  their  compulsory  attendance  ia  the 
catnp  and  their  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
Henee,  unless  their  political  condition  had  un- 
dergone a  change,  there  appears  no  cause  in 
their  ordinary  and  permanent  relations  that 
shotdd  have  rendered  them  impatient  of  the 
new  yoke,  which,  at  least,  cannot  have  been ! 
heavfer  than  the  old  one.  On  the  other  hand,  \ 
thoqgfa  hnmanity  vras  not  one  of  the  Dorian  vir- 
tde^  the  conquerors  would  have  been  deterred 
by  prudence  firam  using  wanton  cruelty  or  con- 
tivnely  towards  a  namerons  class  of  men,  on 
whose  submissiveness  the  existence  of  the 
state  depended.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
consoious  that  they  had  no  claim  to  the  good- 
will of  their  serfs,  and  that  they  could  only 
hope  to  keep  1  hem  under  by  a  strong  aim  and  a 
thrftatening,  countenance.  Hence  the  usual 
treatment  of  the  Helots  seems  to  have  been  or- 
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dered  to  the  intent  that  the  distinction  betweeir 
the  freeman  and  the  slave  might  be  as  conspic- 
uous and  as  deeply  feh  by  each  party  as  possi- 
ble.  All  that  belonged  to  the  ruling  caste  was 
held  to  be  profaned  by  the  touch  of  the  inferior 
race:  a  Helot,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
dared  to  be  heard  singing  one  of  the  Spartan 
songs,*  or  to  be  seen  in  any  but  the  rustic  garb, 
which  was  the  Kvery  of  his  servitude,  t  It  this 
was  the  principle  of  the  policy  pursued  towards 
these  unfortunate  beings,  it  matters  little  wheth- 
er we  believe  Flutarch's  account  of  particular 
outrages  inflicted  on  them,  such  as  that  they 
were  sometimes  forced  to  make  themselves 
drunk,  that  in  this  state  they  might  be  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  their  young  loids  for  a  practi- 
cal lesson  of  sobriety.  That  in  this  and  in  sim- 
ilar stories  there  is  much  exaggeration  or  mis- 
conception, cannot  be  doubted;  and  this  will 
not  surprise  us  when  we  reflect  how  difficult  it 
was  for  the  Greeks  themselves  of  other  states 
to  procure  accurate  information  as  to  the  Spar- 
tan institutions.  So  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
as  literally  true,  though  it  was  related  by  Aris- 
totle, that  the  Ephors,  when  they  entered  on 
their  office,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Helots.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  precise  fact  thus  misrepresented,  it  vras 
most  probably  connected  with  a  commission 
which  was  given  every  year  to  a  select  nnoiher 
of  young  Spartans  to  range  the  country  in  cer- 
tain directions  secretly  with  daggers.  This 
i^as  the  famous  cryptia ;  a  name,  if  Plotareh's 
explanation  of  it  is  correct,  never  to  be  men- 
tioned without  horror.  According  to  hioi,  it 
was  a  system  of  legal  assassination,  levelled 
against  those  of  the  Helots  who  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  government  by  eminent  qualities 
of  mind  or  body.  Plutareh  himself  is  unwilling 
to  impute  such  a  nefarious  institution  to  Ly- 
curgus,  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
it  ever  existed  in  the  form  which  be  describes. 
But  still,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  name 
expressed  a  reality,  and  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
secret  commission.  A  usage  somewhat  simi- 
lar, only  without  any  afiectation  of  secrecy,  was 
established  in  Attica  for  the  twofold  end  of  ex- 
ercising the  young  citizen,  and  providing  for 
the  security  of  the  country ;  and  Hato  proposes 
for  his  Cretan  colony  an  institution  in  most  re- 
spects analogous,  though  without  any  sanguina- 
ry purpose,  under  the  same  name.  The  object 
of  the  Spartan  cryptia  was  undoubtedly  not 
merely  to  inure  the  young  warriors  to  the  hard- 
ships of  a  military  life.  The  very  exaggera- 
tions of  the  ancients  seem  to  show  that  in  later 
times,  at  least,  it  was  diietfy  directed  against 
the  Helots,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  a 
simple  inspection  of  them.  We  need  not,  in- 
deed, suppose  that  victims  were  regularly  nuurk- 
ed  for  midnight  assassinations;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dagger  was  not 
worn  merely  for  defence,  and  that  the  boldest 
of  the  disaffected  were  intimidated  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  movements  were  watch- 
ed, and  that  they  were  always  liable  to  the 

*  Pint.,  Ltd.,  tS. 
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stroke  of  an  mriribie  hand.  That  no  scruples 
of  justice  or  humanity  would  hare  diverted  the 
goremment  or  their  agents  from  giving  such 
warnings  where  policy  might  seem  to  require 
it,  is  abundantly  evident  from  that  deed  of 
blood,  which,  in  its  singular  atrocity,  leaves 
every  other  crime  recorded  in  Greek  history 
fyx  behind  it,  and  over  which  Thucydides, 
though  without  leaving  room  for  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  fact,  draws  a  veil  of  mystery 
which  serves  to  heighten  its  horror.  He  in- 
forms us  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  weak- 
ness of  Sparta  gave  reason  to  dread  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Helots,  all  those  whose  past  ser- 
▼ioee  in  war  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  freedom 
were  publicly  invited  to  come  forward  and  claim 
their  reward.  The  bravest  and  most  aspiring 
presented  themselves,  and,  out  of  the  whole 
number,  two  thousand  were  selected  as  the 
worthiest.  They  crowned  themselves  in  joy, 
and  went  round  the  temples  to  pay  thanks  to 
the  gods ;  and  then  they  were  all  destroyed,  but 
with  the  decent  secrecy  which  commonly  marks 
the  proceedings  of  an  oligarchy ;  so  that  the 
historian,  though  he  knew  well  what  was  done, 
was  unable  to  learn  the  exact  manner. 

Emancipation  of  Helots  was  not  unfrequent, 
and  there  appear  to  have  been  several  degrees 
between  bondage  and  the  full  freedom  of  a 
Spartan  citizen.  But  the  story  just  mentioned 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  notion  that, 
this  ascent  was  open,  of  right  or  by  custom, 
to  every  serf  as  a  reward  of  merit,  which  it  de- 
pended on  his  own  exertions  to  earn.  It  is 
only  surprising  that  a  government,  which  some- 
times granted  this  boon,  should  ever  have  re- 
sorted to  so  horrible  an  expedient  as  the  strat- 
agem related  by  Thucydides.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembeied,  that  there  was  probably  a 
great  differeace  in  the  treatment  which  the 
Helots  experienced  at  dilSerent  periods.  Plu- 
tarch observes  that,  in  later  times,  the  Spartans 
became  more  jealous,  and,  consequently,  more 
cruel ;  and  for  this  there  appear  to  have  been 
more  causes  than  the  partial  insurrection  to 
w^hich  he  refers  the  fact.*  We  shall  also  soon 
have  to  relate  an  event  which  gave  rise  to  a 
new  e\ass  of  Helots,  who,  as  they  were  widely 
distinct  in  position  and  feelings  from  those  of 
I^aconia,  were  probably  dealt  with  according  to 
diflerent  maxims. 

The  servitude  of  the  Helots  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  existence  of  the  Spartans,  as 
a  separate  people,  rested.  The  subjection  of 
the  rest  of  Laconia  contributed,  indeed,  very 
materially  to  their  power  and  security ;  but  the 
district  cultivated  by  the  Helots,  and  their  ser- 
vices in  the  field  and  in  the  city,  were  required 
to  afford  the  ruling  class  that  leisure  which 
was  the  essential  condition  of  all  the  Spartan 
institutions.  To  minister  by  his  toil  to  thto 
leisure  was,  according  to  the  Spartan  sjrstem, 
the  only  end  for  which  the  Helot  existed :  to 
enjoy  it,  or  to  use  it  in  the  immediate  service 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  the  only  occupation 
which  did  not  degrade  a  freeman.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Spartans  were  all  equal :  contrasted 
with  the  serfo  who  tilled  their  land  and  waited 
at  their  table,  all  gentle ;  compued  with  the 
tributary  provinciato,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  cooncils  and  the  government  of  the  state, 
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all  noble.  Since,  however,  such  a  relative 
equality  does  not  exclude  internal  distinctions 
of  rank,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whether  the 
Spartans  were  all  equal  among  themselves. 
That  at  a  period,  the  history  of  which  is  better 
known  than  that  of  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  but 
when  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  their 
condition,  there  subsisted  among  them  a  dis- 
parity of  rank,  which  involved  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences,  is  indisputable ;  but  it  is  an 
interesting  and  difficult  question,  whether  this 
difference  was  an  ancient  one,  and  founded  on 
their  original  relations,  or  was  of  later  growth, 
and  introduced  by  altered  circumstances.  There 
were,  undoubtedly,  certain  divisions  of  the  ru- 
ling class,  some  as  old  as  the  conquest,  others 
stiU  more  ancient ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  far 
these  implied  any  distinction  in  rank  or  privi- 
leges. The  Dorians,  in  general,  were  divided 
into  three  tribes,  and  a  portion  of  each  joined 
in  the  invasion  of  Laconia.  Among  these  the 
Hylleans,  as  that  to  which  the  two  royal  fami- 
lies belonged,  would  naturally  have  some  pre- 
cedence in  dignity  over  the  I^rmanes  and  Pam- 
phylians.  But  we  find  no  intimation  that  this 
pre-eminence,  if  it  existed,  was  ever  legally 
recognised,  or  attended  with  any  political  ad- 
vantages. But,  besides  this  division,  which  was 
common  to  the  Dorian  race,  we  bear  of  others 
which  were  peculiar  to  Laconia.  Tlie  Cadmean 
iEgeids,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  a  great 
tribe  (a  phyle)  at  Sparta ;  and  so  the  Heracleids, 
and  even  tho  Dorians,  are  sometimes  described 
as  separate  tribes.  It  seems,  however,  most 
probable  that  this  last  statement  is  a  mere  mis- 
take, and  that  the  iEgeids  and  Heracleids  were 
both  incorporated  in  the  national  threefold  di- 
vision. But  there  appear  to  have  been  also  lo« 
cal  tribes  at  Sparta^  corresponding  to  the  quar- 
ten  or  regions  of  the  capital,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  to  the  hamlets  or  boroughs  of  which  it 
was  composed :  four  are  enumerated,  but  with- 
out including  the  name  of  Sparta,  which  most 
probably  raised  the  number  to  five.  AU  natural 
or  genealogical  tribes  include  sundry  subdivis- 
ions :  at  Sparta,  the  next  lower  unity  bore  the 
peculiar  name  of  an  obe,  which  originally  signi- 
fied a  village  or  district,*  though  we  do  not  find 
that  it  was  at  all  connected  with  the  local  tribes. 
There  were  thirty  of  these  obes  —  a  number 
which  corresponds  perfectly  well  with  the  triple 
division  of  the  nation,  but  yet  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  those  of  five,  six,  and  ten,  which  dif- 
ferent authora  have  assigned  to  the  Spartan 
tribes.  But  still,  except  the  hereditary  right  tor 
the  crown,  whieh  was  lodged  in  two  families 
of  the  Heradeid  race,  we  do  not  find  any  privi' 
lege  attached  to  any  of  these  bodies,  or  any 
trace  of  an  order  of  nobles  distinct  from  the 
common  freonen  of  Sparta. 

It  may,  however,  be  thought,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  order  may  be  safely  inferred 
fWNn  analogy ;  and  it  is  certainly  probable 
enough,  whether  the  Hera<^idB  were  foreign- 
era  or  not,  that  there  were  among  the  Dorians 
other  races,  distinguished  firom  the  oonunon 
mass  by  their  illustrious  descent.  We  would 
not  even  deny  that  the  division  of  the  three- 
tribes  may  have  originally  imported  a  political 

*  'itftl.  gAftth  Mcordinff  to  tli«  tra«  readtar  in  Haiyob., 
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iDequality ;  but  it  would  not  follow  that  this 
should  have  subsisted  aller  the  conquest.  The 
common  enterprise,  the  glory,  and  the  danger, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  immediately 
cease,  tended  to  level  all  political  distinctions 
among  the  conquerors ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  believing  that  there  was  any 
class  intermediate  between  the  kings  and  the 
maiii  body  of  the  people ;  all  seem  to  have 
formed  one  commonalty  of  nobles.  The  origi- 
nal Spartan  Constitution,  therefore,  though  it 
did  not  exclude  all  inequality  either  of  rank  or 
property,  may  be  described  as  a  democracy, 
with  two  hereditary  magistrates  at  its  head ; 
and  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  appear  to  have 
tended  rather  to  efface  than  to  introduce  arti- 
ficial distinctions.  It  will  belong  to  the  history 
of  a  later  period  to  show  how  this  state  of 
things  was  changed. 

At  Sparta,  as  in  all  other  Greek  republics, 
the  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  where  a  Heracleid,  however  re- 
spected for  his  birth,  had  no  advantage  in  his 
Yote  over  the  common  Dorian.  In  later  times 
we  hear  of  two  assemblies,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  an  inno- 
vation, connected  with  other  changes  to  be 
hereafter  described.  The  first  of  the  ordinan- 
ces for  which  Lycurgus  procured  the  sanction 
of  the  oracle — regulating,  no  doubt,  an  ancient 
custom — directed  that  assemblies  of  the  people 
should  be  held  periodically  in  a  field  near  the 
city ;  that  the  magistrate  who  convened  them 
should  have  the  right  of  proposing  measures, 
and  the  people  the  power  of  approving  or  re- 
jecting. But  it  appears  that  the  assembly  could 
only  express  the  general  will  by  its  vote,  and 
that  none  but  persons  in  office  were  entitled  to 
deliver  their  opinion.  The  license  of  amending 
a  proposition  was  for  a  time  assumed  by  the 
assembly ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed as  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  formally 
abolished  in  a  subsequent  reign.  The  ordinaiy 
bosiness  of  the  Spartan  assembly,  especially  in 
early  times,  must  have  been  small,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary of  rare  occurrence :  the  former,  per- 
haps, confined  to  the  election  of  those  magis- 
trates and  priests  who  held  their  offices  for  a 
fixed  term,  and  the  latter  relating  chiefly  to 
questions  of  war  or  peace,  and  to  those  of  im- 
posts, treaties,  and  the  like,  arising  out  of  them. 
Proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  dis- 
putes concerning  the  succession  to  the  threne, 
were  also,  whenever  so  singular  a  subject  oc- 
curred, decided  by  the  same  supreme  authority. 

As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  assemblies  of 
.the  people  had  been  held  at  Sparta  long  before 
Ihe  time  of  Lycurgus,  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  oracle  did  little  more  than  describe  what 
had  been  always  customary,  so  there  is  the 
strongest  ireason  to  believe  that,  among  the 
Dorians,  as  in  all  the  heroic  states,  there  was, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  council  of  elders. 
Not  only  is  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  Spartan 
council  (called  the  gerusia,  or  senate)  was  first 
instituted  by  Lycurgus,  it  is  not  even  clear  that 
he  introduced  any  important  alteration  in  its 
Constitution  or  functions.  It  was  composed  of 
thirty  members,  corresponding  to  the  number 
qf  the  obes,  a  division  as  ancient  as  that  of  the 
tribes,  wtuch  alone  would  suffice  to  refute  the 


legend  that  the  first  council  was  formed  of  the 
thirty  who  aided  Lycurgus  in  his  enterprise* 
even  without  the  conclusive  fact  that  two  of 
the  obcs  were  represented  by  the  kings.     This 
privilege  of  the  two  royal  families  might,  indeed, 
seem  to  favour  the  suspicion  that  Lycurgus, 
though  he  did  not  create  the  senate,  efiected 
an  important  innovation  in  it ;  and  that,  before 
his  time,  the  other  twenty-eijght  places  were 
also  filled  up  by  certain  families,  the  most  an- 
cient or  illustrious  in  each  obc.   This,  however, 
is  no  more  than  a  conjecture ;  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  twenty-eight  colleagues  of  the  kings 
were  always  elected  by  the  people,  without  re- 
gard to  any  qualification  besides  age  and  person- 
al merit.    The  mode  of  election  breathes  a 
spirit  of  primitive  simplicity :  the  candidates, 
who  were  required  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  presented  themselves  in  succession  to 
the  assembly,  and  were  received  with  applause 
proportioned  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held  by  their  fellow-citizens.   These  manifesta- 
tions of  popular  feeling  were  noted  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  were  shut  up  in 
an  adjacent  room,  where  they  could  hear  the 
shouts,  but  could  not  see  the  competitors.     He 
who  in  their  judgment  had  been  greeted  with 
the  loudest  plaudits,  won  the  prize — ^the  highest 
dignity  in  the  commonwealth  next  to  the  throne. 
The  senators  held  their  office  for  life,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  extraordinary  case 
of  decrepitude  or  dotage,  and  were  subject  to 
no  regular  responsibility ;  as  men  raised  above 
suspicion  by  a  long  career  of  honour,  and  yet 
liable  to  punishment  if  convicted  of  misconduct. 
Their  functions  were  partly  deliberative,  partly 
judicial,  partly  executive :  they  prepared  meas- 
ures which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular 
assembly ;  they  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, with  the  power  of  inflicting  death  or  civil 
degradation,  and  not  confined  by  any  written 
laws ;  and  they  also  appear  to  have  interposed 
with  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authority,  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  ancient  usage  and  discipline. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with  exactness  the 
original  limits  of  their  power,  particularly  in 
the  last-mentioned  branch  of  their  oflVce,  be- 
cause a  part  of  their  functions  was  very  early 
assumed  by  a  magistracy  of  later  growth,  the 
ephors,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  gradutdly  reduced 
both  the  senate  and  the  kings  to  comparative 
insignificance. 

The  twenty-eight  senators,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, were  colleag[ues  of  the  king ;  and  this 
is  one  side  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  Spartan  royalty,  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  peculiar  nature.  In  general,  we  may 
remark,  that  what  rendered  it  so  singular  an 
object  in  later  times  was  not  merely  that  it 
stood  alone  after  the  kingly  office  had  been  abol- 
ished in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  that,  while  in 
most  of  its  functions  and  attributes  it  presented 
a  lively  image  of  the  royalty  of  the  heroic  ages, 
it  was  tempered  and  restrained  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  the  Constitution  of  any  of  the  heroic 
states.  Most  of  these  restrictions  were  intro- 
duced after  the  age  of  Lycurgus  by  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  ephors :  in  the  early  period 
there  was,  perhaps,  only  one  important  feature 
in  which  the  kings  of  Sparta  difiTered  from  most 
of  those  described  in  the  Homeric  poems— the 
division  of  the  sovereignty  between  two  per- 
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sons.  Bnt  even  this  was  not  peculiar  to  Spar- 
ta :  the  legends  of  Thebes,  as  well  as  numerous 
instances  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Iliad,  seem  to 
prove  that  a  diarchy,  though  less  usual  than  a 
monarchy,  was  not  a  very  rare  form  of  govern- 
ment, at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  the  heroic 
ages.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  which  in  the  end 
swallowed  up  the  kingly  power.  This  may  not 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Spartan  legend,  according  to  which 
the  two  royal  families  sprang  from  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus ;  but  it  tends  to  show  that 
design  had  probably  as  great  a  share  as  chance 
in  producing  this  institution.  Ite  inevitable  ef- 
fect, the  rivalry  of  the  two  royal  lines,  was  un- 
doubtedly not  unforeseen  ;  but  this  rivalry, 
which  might  have  been  pernicious  if  the  royal 
authority  had  been  greater,  was  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  the  state,  as  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
suls, when  both  parties  were  placed  under  due 
control ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  result  con- 
templated by  those  who  procured  the  sanction 
of  the  oracle  for  the  divided  royalty.  According 
to  those  authors,  indeed,  who  believed  that  the 
senate  was  founded  by  Lycurgus,  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  crown  might  have  seemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people ;  but  according  to  the  view  we  have  here 
taken  of  the  senate,  as  an  original  and  essential 
part  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  the  power  of 
the  kings  can  never  have  been  formidable.  In 
council  the  voice  of  each  told  for  no  more  than 
that  of  any  other  senator :  in  their  absence  their 
place  seems  to  have  been  supplied,  according 
to  some  regulation  which  is  not  clearly  explain- 
ed, by  the  senators  of  the  same  tribe ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  king  of  the  elder  house 
had  a  casting  vote.*  They  also  presided  in  a 
separate  tribunal,  which,  before  the  rise  of  the 
ephoral^,  perhaps  exercised  a  more  extensive 
civil  jurisdiction,  but  was  subsequently  confined 
to  certain  questions  of  inheritance  and  legal 
forms  connected  with  the  patriarchal  character 
of  the  kings.  Like  all  the  kings  of  the  heroic 
ages,  they  were  the  high-priests  of  the  nation : 
both  were  priests  of  Jupiter ;  but  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  the  one,  probably  the  elder,  minis- 
tered to  the  god  under  his  Dorian  title,  the  oth- 
er under  that  which  he  bore  in  Laconia,  proba- 
bly before  the  conquest.!  They  had  likewise, 
apparently  as  a  branch  of  the  same  office,  the 
more  important  charge  of  consulting  the  Del- 
phic oracle  by  officers  of  their  own  appointment, 
and  of  preserving  the  answers  received.  But 
the  most  important  of  all  their  prerogatives  was 
the  command  of  the  armies,  and  it  was  in  time 
of  war  that  the  royal  majesty  was  seen  in  its 
highest  lustre.  Though  to  make  war  or  peace 
rested  with  the  nation,  the  kings  appear  origin- 
ally to  have  had  the  unfettered  direction  of  all 
military  operations,  assisted,  however,  by  a 
council  of  war ;  and  it  was  long  before  any  in- 
'x>nvenience  was  found  to  arise  from  their  ta- 
king the  field  together.  Their  military  author- 
ity, especially  in  expeditions  beyond  the  border, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  unlimited ;  at  home, 
in  the  same  capacity  of  hereditary  generals  of 
the  nation,  they  provided  for  the  maintenance 

This  majr,  perhaiw,  reconcile  the  difference  between 
d.,  Ti.,  54 ,  and  Thaeyd.,  i.,  30. 
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of  the  public  roads,*  and  appointed  officers,  in 
the  nature  of  consuls,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
strangers. ' 

The  honours  attached  to  their  office  were, 
however,  still  greater  than  its  power,  and  suf- 
fered little  diminution  after  this  had  been  most 
reduced.  They  were  revered,  not  simply  as  the 
first  magistrates  of  the  state,  but  as  persons  al- 
lied to  the  gods  by  their  heroic  descent.  But 
the  outward  marks  of  this  reverence  were  such 
as  it  became  freemen  and  Spartans  to  bestow, 
and  were  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
heroic  times  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  ensigns  of  the  royal  dignity  did  not  consist 
in  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  personal  sptendour 
and  luxury.  A  king  of  Sparta  was  not  distin- 
guished from  his  feUow-citizens  either  in  his 
dress  or  his  manner  of  living ;  he  was  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  regulated  the  diet  of 
the  common  freeman ;  but  the  state  made  an 
ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
household,  and  for  a  species  of  hospitality  which 
he  exercised  rather  in  his  character  of  priest 
than  of  king.  For  this  purpose,  besides  the  do- 
mains which  were  assigned  to  each  king  in  the 
provincial  districts,  he  was  entitled  to  certain 
payments  in  kind,  which  enabled  him  at  stated 
seasons  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.  At  every  public  sacrifice  of- 
fered by  other  citizens,  he  was  of  right  the  most 
honoured  guest ;  to  him  belonged  the  foremost 
place  in  every  assembly  ;  and,  before  the  ephors 
made  an  exception,  every  one  rose  at  his  ap- 
proach. In  the  camp  he  was  surrounded  with 
still  more  state  than  at  home ;  he  was  guarded 
by  a  chosen  band  of  a  hundred  men ;  his  table, 
at  which  he  entertained  the  principal  officers, 
was  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ;  and 
though  he  was  relieved  from  every  care  but 
that  of  conducting  the  general  operations  of  the 
campaign  by  a  number  of  inferior  functionaries, 
it  was  provided  that  they  should  in  no  case  act 
without  his  express  permission.  How  the  two 
kings  shared  the  command  when  they  both  .led 
the  same  expedition,  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 
formed. Both  the  accession  and  the  decease 
of  the  kings  were  marked  by  usages  which,  as 
Herodotus  observed,  have  rather  an  Oriental 
than  a  Hellenic  aspect.  On  the  one  occasion, 
the  public  joy  was  expressed  by  a  release  of  all 
debts  due  from  individuals  to  the  state ;  for  the 
Spartan  treasury,  perhaps,  no  great  sacrifice. 
The  royal  obsequies  were  celebrated  by  a  ten 
days'  intermission  of  all  public  business,  and  by 
a  general  mourning,  in  which  the  Helots  and  the 
provincials  were  compelled  to  take  the  roost  ac- 
tive part ;  horsemen  carried  the  tidings  through 
the  country,  and  thousands  of  the  subject  class, 
as  well  as  of  the  serfs,  attended  the  funeral, 
rent  the  air  with  their  wailings,  and  proclaim- 
ed the  virtues  of  the  deceased  prince  superior 
to  those  of  all  his  predecessors. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  functions  of 
the  inferior  magistrates  is  not  important  enough 
to  be  here  detailed ;  and,  for  a  different  reason, 
we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  office  of  the  ephors,  though  they 
ultimately  acquired  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  state'.    Neither  the  name  of  these  magis- 


*  And  hence,  perhaps.  eiercia«id  m  epecial  juriidiotion 
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trates,  nor  their  original  functions,  eeem  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  Sparta :  they  occur  in  other 
Dorian  cities,*  and  were,  therefore,  probably  of 
higher  antiquity  even  than  Lycurgus,  though  by 
some  authors  their  origin  was  referred  to  him, 
by  others  to  a  later  reign.  Tbeir  number,  five, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  always  the  same, 
was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the  local 
tribes  or  quarters  of  Sparta.  They  were  elect- 
ed annually,  and  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  and  superintendence 
over  the  Spartans  in  their  civil  concerns,  which 
was,  perhaps,  never  exactly  ascertained,  and, 
therefore,  admitted  of  indefinite  enlargement. 
In  the  ordinance  of  the  oracle,  which  contains 
the  general  outline  of  the  Constitution  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  they  are  not  men- 
tioned, from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  no 
new  powers  accrued  to  them  from  any  of  the 
changes  which  he  introduced.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  clear  that  their  political  importance 
arose  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  new  character 
which  their  office  then  assumed  appears  to  be 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
times,  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  con- 
aider  both  together. 

In  the  institutions  hitherto  described,  we  have 
found  nothing  that  can  with  any  probability  be 
attributed  to  Lycurgus,  and  little  that  was  ori- 
ginally peculiar  to  Sparta.  But  as  the  Spartans 
were  at  all  times  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
other  Greeks  by  the  usages  of  their  civil  and 
domestic  life,  so  it  is  in  these  that  the  influence 
of  the  legislator  is  generally  thought  to  be  most 
conspicuous.  And  here,  as  we^have  already 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  in  many  points 
he  reduced  habit  and  custom  to  rule  and  law, 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  same  spirit,  he 
not  only  modified  and  corrected,  but  also  added 
much  that  was  new.  No  one,  however,  can 
now  pretend  to  distinguish  these  various  ele- 
ments from  each  other,  except  so  far  as  some 
are  more,  some  less  accordant  with  tiiie  gen- 
eral practice  of  Greek  antiquity.  There  is,  in- 
deed^ one  principle  which  pervades  all  the  Spar- 
tan institutions :  the  citizen  is  bom  and  lives 
but  for  the  state  ;  his  substance,  time,  strength, 
faculties,  and  aflTections  are  dedicated  to  its 
service ;  its  welfare  is  his  happiness,  its  glory 
his  honour.  But  this  principle  was  assuredly 
not  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  even  if  he  was  the 
first  Spartan  in  whose  mind  it  became  a  distinct 
thought.  It  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  a  handful  of  men  were 
placed  in  a  country  of  which  they  occupied  only 
a  single  point,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  great- 
ly superior  to  them  in  numbers,  over  which, 
nevertheless,  they  were  determined  to  lord  as 
princes  and  masters.  Lycurgus,  however, 
seems  both  to  have  recognised  it  as  the  su- 
preme principle  of  his  legislation,  and  in  the 
application  of  it  to  have  gone  some  steps  farther 
than  any  one  before  him. 

The  sacrifice  exacted  from  the  wealthy, 
whom  he  compelled  to  resign  a  part  of  their 
lands,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  preca- 
rious tenure  by  which  every  Spartan  held  his 
movable  property,  if,  indeed,  he  could  be  said 
to  have  any ;  for,  in  fact,  he  was  far  from  hav- 
ing an  absolute  control  over  the  portion  of  land 
assigned  to  him ;  his  interest  in  it  was  most 

*  Ai  »t  CyiMM.    Hand.,  4. 


narrowly  limited.  The  Helots  who  coltiTatei. 
it  might  rather  have  been  considered  as  tho 
real  owners  of  it,  since  tbey  were  only  charged 
with  the  payment  of  an  invariable  quantity  of 
the  produce,  with  which  their  lord  was  to  sup- 
port his  household  as  he  could.  The  average 
amount  of  this  rent  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  than  was  required  for  the  frugal  mainte- 
nance of  a  family  of  six  persons.  The  right  of 
transfer  was  as  strictly  confined  as  that  uf  en- 
joyment :  the  patrimony  was  indivisible,  in- 
alienable, and  descended  to  the  eldest  son,  and, 
it  would  appear,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  to  the 
eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to  have 
been,  a(\er  the  number  of  the  allotments  be- 
came fixed,  that  each  should  be  constantly  rep- 
resented by  one  head  of  a  household ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is 
one  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  in  the  Spartan 
system.  The  first  diflSculty  was  to  provide  that 
the  whole  number  of  families  to  be  maintained 
should  not  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  number 
of  lots  assigned  for  their  support.  To  guard 
against  the  evils  which  might  arise,  even  while 
this  equality  was  preserved,  from  a  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  numbers  and  the  prop- 
erty of  each  family,  was  the  second  difficulty. 
A  superabundant  population  might  have  been 
easily  discharged  by  the  ordinary  expedient  of 
a  colony ;  but,  in  fact,  this  was  an  evil  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  felt  or  feared  at 
Sparta.  We  read  of  penalties  enacted  by  Ly- 
curgus against  celibacy,  and  of  rewards  assign- 
ed, in  later  times,  to  the  fathers  of  a  numerous 
offspring ;  yet  we  find  that  the  number  of  Spar- 
tan citizens  was  continually  decreasing.  Hence 
the  common  stock  was  always  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  community ;  and  the  only 
practical  difficulty  was  to  regulate  its  distribu- 
tion, so  as  to  guard  against  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  utter  indigence.  In  the  better  times ' 
of  the  commonwealth,  this  seems  to  have  been 
principally  effected  by  means  of  adoptions,  and 
marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for 
the  younger  sons  of  famihes  too  large  to  be  sup- 
ported on  their  hereditary  property.  It  was 
then,  probably,  seldom  necessary  for  the  state 
to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless 
owner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heir- 
ess, to  a  proper  choice ;  but,  as  all  adoption  re^ 
quired  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had 
also  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heir- 
esses, where  the  father  had  not  signified  his 
will,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  magis- 
trate had  the  power  of  interposing  on  such  oc- 
casions, even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  in- 
dividuals, to  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  What  farther  founda- 
tion there  may  have  been  for  Plutarch's  asser- 
tion, that  every  child  at  its  birth  was  brought 
to  the  assembled  elders  of  its  tribe,  and,  if  pro- 
nounced worthy  to  live,  had  one  of  the  9000 
lots  assigned  for  its  subsistence,*  is  now  only 
matter  for  very  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  institutions  which  restrained  the  Spar- 
tan from  every  kind  of  profitable  industry,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  chase  might  be  viewed  in  that 
light,  left  him  to  depend  wholly  on  the  produce 
of  his  land.  For  the  few  and  simple  transac- 
tions by  which  he  provided  for  the  wants  of  bit 
household,  he  needed  but  little  money  at  a  time. 

*  Ljo.,  10. 
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'Hflooe,  "wben  the  progress  of  trade  and  com- 
merce had  occasioned  the  coining  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  Greece,  no  need  of  them  was 
yet  felt  at  Sparta  for  the  common  business  of 
life ;  they  were  regarded  as  a  dangerous  nov- 
elty, and  the  possession  of  them  was  forbidden. 
Iron,  the  native  produce  of  Laconia,  prepared 
so  as  to  be  of  no  use  for  other  purposes,  at  first 
in  little  bars,  afterward  in  a  more  convenient 
form,  continued  to  the  latest  times  the  only  le- 
gal currency  at  Sparta,  unless  we  may  believe 
what  some  authors  relate,  that  leather  was  ap- 
plied to  the  same  use.  This  restriction  has 
been  often  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  but  must  have 
been  introduced  later,  if,  as  seems  most  prob- 
able, the  coinage  of  silver  money  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  for  more  than  a  century  aller 
him.  With  regard  to  gold,  indeed,  the  prohibi- 
tion would  in  his  time  have  been  superfluous, 
since  it  is  certain,  from  two  well-attested  facts,* 
that,  down  to  the  Persian  wars,  this  metal  was 
so  rare  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  a  pri- 
vate Spartan.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  gold  or  silver  money  was  interdict- 
ed only  to  private  Spartans  ;  for  the  provincials, 
who  were  not  debarred  from  commerce,  it  must 
have  been  indispensable ;  nor  can  it  have  been 
the  design  of  the  legislator  to  impose  any  such 
restriction  on  the  state  itself:  whether  the 
kings  were  originally  exempt  from  it,  or  only 
oweid  the  privilege,  which  they  undoubtedly 
exercised,  of  amassing  wealth,  to  subsequent 
changes  in  the  commonwealth,  is  a  more  doubt- 
fiil  question.  This  prohibition  must  certainly 
have  contributed  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  manners ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
attended  with  another  consequence,  which  was 
often  very  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 
The  tendency  of  human  nature  to  hanker  after 
all  that  is  forbidden  renders  it  probable  that  this 
was  the  secret  spring  of  that  venality,  of  which 
we  find  so  many  remarkable  instances  in  Spar- 
tan history.  Avarice  appears  t6  have  been  the 
vice  to  which  the  Spartan  was  most  prone; 
money,  for  which  he  had  scarcely  any  use,  a 
bait,  which  even  the  purest  patriotism  could 
seldom  resist. 

The  same  spirit  which  exercised  this  abso- 
lute control  over  private  property  appears  in 
an  the  regulations  by  which  the  citizen  was  to 
be  trained  to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  even 
in  those  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family 
itself.  The  character  of  the  Spartan  system  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  mode  of 
determining  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The 
treatment  of  the  women  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  old  Hellenic  usages  were 
here  modified  by  the  peculiar  design  of  the  legis- 
lator. The  freedom  they  enjoyed,  and  the  def- 
erence paid  to  them,  which  were  censured  as 
excessive  in  later  ages,  when  they  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  in  Greece, 
were  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity,  and  conform- 
able to  the  habits  described  in  the  Homeric  po- 
ems. But  it  was  more  especialty  the  liberty  al- 
lowed to  the  young  unmarried  women  that  dis- 
tinguished the  Spartan  institutions.  Their  ed- 
ucation was  conducted  with  a  view  not  so  much 


*  Hm  Spftrtona  lend  to  Lydia  for  a  ima]]  qnantity ;  Hi«- 
10  to  Arehitalea  tiM  Coiinuiian,  the  Ofnly  man  in  Oraeoe 
yiho  had  nvnm»A  a  oonsideTaUa  atook.  HieoiMiBipaa  in 
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to  the  discharge  of  household  duties  as  to  the 
citizens  which  they  were  to  give  to  the  com- 
monwealth. They  were  to  be  the  mothers  of  a 
robust  race,  and  hence  were  early  subjected  to 
the  same  athletic  exercises  as  the  harder  sex ; 
and  it  even  seems  to  have  been  the  legislator's 
intention  that  they  should  be  looked  upon  only 
in  this  light,  and  should  excite  no  affection  di- 
rected to  any  other  object.  It  was,  perhaps, 
not  without  design,  though  probably  with  one 
very  different  from  that  which  Plutarch  suppo- 
ses, that  their  persons  were  frequently  exposed 
in  public  processions  and  dances  in  a  manner 
which,  to  modem  feelings,  would  betoken  the 
last  stage  of  public  licentiousness.*  Yet  it  is 
certain  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Spartan  morals 
were  at  least  as  pure  as  those  of  any  ancient, 
perhaps  of  any  modem  people.  These  specta- 
cles, probably  a  relic  of  a  primitive  usage,  and 
connected  with  the  rites  of  religion,  were  far 
from  lowering  the  Spartan  virgin  in  the  esteom 
of  the  other  sex ;  and  the  praise  or  blame  which, 
on  such  occasions,  she  was  permitted  to  dis- 
pense to  the  by-standers,  was  found  one  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  quickening  the  emn- 
lation  of  the  youths.  A  Spartan  marriage  re- 
tained the  form  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  given 
to  the  ceremony  in  the  Dorian  Highlands,  and 
which  to  this  day  prevails  among  the  Circassian 
tribes.  The  bride  was  considered  as  a  prize  of 
courage  and  address,  and  was  always  supposed 
to  be  carried  off  from  the  parental  roof  by  force 
or  stratagem.  The  Spartan  matrons  appeared 
in  public  much  more  rarely  than  before  mar- 
riage ;  and,  though  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
society  were  little  valued  at  Sparta,  where  it 
was  even  disreputable  for  the  young  husband  to 
be  seen  in  company  with  his  wife,  they  were 
treated  with  a  respect,  and  exercised  an  influ- 
ence which  seemed  to  the  other  Greeks  extrav- 
agant and  pernicious ;  but  it  became  such  only, 
if  at  all,  after  the  whole  nation  had  degenerated. 
In  the  better  times,  they  alone,  among  the  Greek 
women  show  a  dignity  of  character  which 
makes  them  worthy  rivals  of  the  Roman  ma- 
trons. Adultery  was  long  unknown  at  Sparta ; 
yet  so  little  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  nup- 
tial compact,  that  it  was  sacrificed  without  scru- 
ple, and  in  a  manner  which  shocks  our  notions 
of  decency,  to  maxims  of  state  policy  or  private 

expedience,  t 

From  his  birth  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the 
state,  which  decided,  as  we  have  seen,  whether 
he  was  likely  to  prove  a  useful  member  of  the 
community,  and  extinguished  the  life  of  the 
sickly  or  deformed  infant.^  To  the  age  of  sev- 
en, however,  the  care  of  the  child  was  delegSr 
ted  to  its  natural  guardians,  yet  not  so  as  to  be 
left  wholly  to  their,  discretion,  but  subject  to 
certain  established  rules  of  treatment,  which 
guarded  against  every  misohievous  indulgence 
of  parentsd  tenderness.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  began  a  long  course  of  public  discipline, 
which  grew  constantly  more  and  more  severe 

*  Yet  it  seems  aaeeisair  to  diatingnish  botween  the  pri- 
Tata  exercises,  in  which  they  laid  aside  all  coTerin^,  and 
the  pablic  exhibitions,  in  which  they  wore  the  species  of 
half-open  tonio  (the  tf^ie-rds  xiniv),  which  procured  for 
them  the  epithet  of  ^aivo^r /)i6c(. 

t  Plat.,  Ltc,  15.  See  also  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Lewii 
in  the  Philological  Mnseam,  toI.  ii.,  p.  70,  note  43. 

I  It  waa  expo«}d  in  a  glen  of  Taygetas,  hanee  eallad  tha 
'A-voBhai.  Tha  twelra  tablaa  oontainad  a  ainilar  oaaoi* 
owBt.    Cie.,  Da  Laff>>  iu*i  d> 
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as  the  boy  approached  towards  manhood.    The 
education  of  tlie  young  was  in  some  degree  the 
business  of  all  the  elder  citizens ;  for  there  was 
none  who  did  not  contribute  to  it,  if  not  by  his 
active  interference,  at  least  by  his  presence  and 
inspection.    But  it  was  placed  under  the  espe- 
cial superintendence  of  an  officer*  selected  from 
the  men  of  most  approved  worth ;  and  he,  again, 
chose  a  number  of  youths,  just  past  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  who  most  eminently  united  cour- 
age with  ditoretion,  to  exercise  a  more  imme- 
diate command  over  the  classest  into  which  the 
boys  were  divided.    The  leader  of  each  class 
directed  the  sports  and  tasks  of  his  young  troop, 
and  punished  their  offences  with  military  rig- 
oar,  but  was  himself  responsible  to  his  elders 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  discharged  his  office. 
The  Spartan  education  was  simple  in  its  ob- 
jects :  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  genend  view 
of  human  nature,  or  of  any  attempt  to  unfold  its 
TariouB  capacities;  it  aimed  at  training  men 
who  were  to  live  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  who  could  only  be  safe  themselves 
while  they  held  rule  over  others.    The  citizen 
was  to  be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of  him- 
self and  his  country,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
he  was,  therefore,  to  be  equally  fitted  to  com- 
mand and  to  obey.    His  body,  his  mind,  and 
his  character  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  no  other;  and  hence  the  Spartan  system, 
making  directly  for  its  main  end,  and  rejecting 
all  that  was  foreign  to  it,  attained,  within  its 
own  sphere,  to  a  perfection  which  it  is  impos- 
sible AOt  to  admire.    The  young  Spartan  was 
perhaps  unable  either  to  read  or  write;  he 
scarcely  possessed  the  elements  of  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences  by  which  society  is  enriched  or 
adorned ;  but  he  could  run,  leap,  wrestle,  hurl 
the  disc  or  the  javelin,  and  wield  cTery  other 
weapon,  with  a  vigour,  agility,  and  grace  which 
were  nowhere  surpassed.     These,  however, 
were  accomplishments  to  be  learned  in  every 
Greek  palestra :  he  might  find  many  rivals  in 
all  that  he  could  do ;  but  few  could  approach 
him  in  the  firmness  with  which  he  was  taught 
to  suffer.    From  the  tender  age  at  which  he 
left  his  mother's  lap  for  the  public  schools,  his 
life  was  one  continued  trial  of  patience.    Coarse 
and  scanty  fare,  and  this  occasionally  withheld  ; 
a  light  dress,  without  any  change  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  a  bed  of  reeds,  which  he  himself 
gathered  from  the  Eurotas;  blows  exchanged 
with  bis  comrades ;  stripes  inflicted  by  his  gov- 
ernors, more  by  way  of  exercise  than  of  pun- 
ishment, inured  him  to  every  form  of  pain  and 
hardship.    One  test  of  this  passive  fortitude 
was  very  celebrated  among  the  ancients.    In 
early  times,  probably  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, human  victims  appear  to  have  been  of- 
fered in  Laconia  to  an  image  of  Artemis,  which 
Orestes  was  believed  to  have  brought  with  him 
from  Scythia.    Lycurgus,  it  is  said,  abolished 
this  bloody  rite,  but  substituted  for  it  a  contest 
little  less  ferocious,  in  which  the  most  generous 
youths,  standing  on  the  altar,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  lash,  and  were  sometimes  seen  to 
expire  under  it  without  a  groan.   Another  usage, 
not  less  famous,  served  to  train  the  Spartan  boys 
at  once  to  suffering  and  to  action.    They  were 
at  times  compelled,  either  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  their  leader  or  by  the  cravings  of  hun- 


*  The  vai3oW|u»f . 
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ger,  to  forage  in  the  fields  or  houses  which  they 
might  contrive  to  enter  by  stealth.  The  inge- 
nious and  successful  pilferer  gained  applause 
with  his  booty:  one  who  was  detected  was^ 
made  to  smart,  not  for  the  attempt,  but  for  the 
failure.  It  seems  a  gross,  though  not  an  on- 
common  mistake,  to  treat  this  practice  as  a  vi- 
olation of  property  and  an  encouragement  to 
theft ;  it  was  a  preparation,  not  more  remarka- 
ble than  many  others,  for  the  hardships  and 
shifts  of  a  military  life.  The  hateful  cryptia 
was  apparently  a  similar  institution,  but  xxiade 
subservient  to  a  political  end. 

The  Muses  were  appropriately  honoured  at 
Sparta  with  a  sacrifice  on  the  eve  of  a  bat- 
tle, and  the  union  of  the  spear  and  the  lyre  was 
a  favourite  theme  with  the  Laconian  poets,  and 
those  who  sang  of  Spartan  customs.    Though 
bred  in  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  young 
Spartan,  like  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  was  not  a 
stranger  to  music  and  poetry.    He  was  taught 
to  sing,  and  to  play  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre  r 
but  the  strains  with  which  his  memory  wa» 
stored,  and  to  which  his  voice  was  formed, 
were  either  sacred  hymns,  or  breathed  a  mar- 
tial spirit ;  and  it  was  because  they  cherished 
such  sentiments  that  the  Homeric  lays,  if  not 
introduced  by  Lycurgus,  were  early  welcomed 
at  Sparta ;  for  the  same  reason  l^^asus  was 
held  in  honour,  while  Archilochus,  the  delight 
of  Greece,  was  banished,  because  he  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  record  his  own  inglorious  flight 
from  a  field  of  battle.*    As  these  musical  exer- 
cises were  designed  to  cultivate,  not  so  much 
an  intellectual  as  a  moral  taste,  so  it  was  prob- 
ably less  for  the  sake  of  sharpening  their  inge- 
nuity than  of  promoting  presence  of  mind  and 
promptness  of  decision,  that  the   boys  were 
led  into  the  habit  of  answering  aU  questions 
proposed  to  them  with  a  ready,  pointed,  senten- 
tious brevity,  which  was  a  proverbial  character- 
istic of  Spartan  conversation.    But  the  lessons 
which  were  most  studiously  inculcated — more» 
indeed,  by  example  than  by  precept — were  those 
of  modesty,  obedience,  and  reverence  for  age 
and  rank ;  for  these  were  the  qualities  on  which, 
above  all  others,  the  stability  of  the  common- 
wealth reposed.   The  gait  and  look  of  the  Spar- 
tan youths,  as  they  passed  along  the  streets^ 
observed  Xenophon,  breathed  modesty  and  re- 
serve.    In  the  presence  of  their  elders  they 
were  bashful  as  virgins  and  silent  as  statues, 
save  when  a  question  was  put  to  them.    It 
was,  as  Plutarch  supposes,  to  signify  the  im- 
portance of  these  virtues  that  the  Temple  of 
Fear  was  erected  near  the  mansion-house  of 
the  ephors.f   In  truth,  the  respect  for  the  laws, 
which  rendered  the  Spartan  averse  to  innova- 
tion at  home,  was  little  more  than  another  form 
of  that  awe  with  which  his  early  habits  inspired 
him  for  the  magistrates  and  the  aged.    With 
this  feeling  was  intimately  connected  that  quick 
and  deep  sense  of  shame,  which  shrank  from 
dishonour  as  the  most  dreadful  of  evils,  and  en- 
abled him  to  meet  death  so  calmly,  when  he, 
saw  in  it  the  will  of  his  country. 

The  interval  between  the  age  of  twenty  and' 
thirty  was  looked  upon  as  a  stage  of  transition 


*  Plat.,  Inst.  Lac,  33.  Valerias  Mazimue  (rt.,  3,  E.  1)l 
eigne  a  different  and  much  less  probable  motive,  bat  re- 
fers the  expulsion,  which,  acoording  to  Platarch,  befell  tba 
poet  himself,  to  his  works.  r  Cleom.,  0. 
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from  boyhood  to  manhood.  Daring  this  period 
the  young  Spartan  was  released,  indeed,  from 
the  discipline  of  the  classes,  but  he  was  not  yet 
permitted  to  appear  among  the  men  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  employed  in 
all  military  service  which  might  be  required 
within  the  frontier.  Bat  his  education  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  ceased  even  after  he 
had  reached  his  full  maturity,  and  had  entered 
on  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  The 
hfe  of  the  Spartan,  in  time  of  peace,  was  one  of 
leisure,  for  this  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
a  freeman ;  but  it  was  not  one  of  ease  and  in- 
dolence, for  this  would  have  unfitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  warrior.  His  time, 
httle  occupied  by  domestic  cares  when  not  en- 
gaged by  any  public  service,  was  principally  di- 
vided between  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra 
and  the  toils  of  the  chase.  From  these  he  rest- 
ed at  the  public  meals.  Of  this  institution, 
which  Sparta,  in  common  with  Crete,  retained 
to  the  latest  times,  we  need  here  only  speak  to 
point  out  one  or  two  features  which  were  pe- 
cuUar  to  the  Spartan  usage.  At  Sparta  the  en- 
tertainment was  provided  at  the  expense,  not 
of  the  state,  but  of  those  who  shared  it.  The 
head  of  each  family,  as  far  as  his  means  reach- 
ed, contributed  for  all  its  members  ;  but  the  cit- 
izen who  was  reduced  to  indigence  lost  his 
place  at  the  public  board.  The  guests  were  di- 
vided into  companies,  generally  of  fifteen  per- 
sons, who  filled  up  vacancies  by  ballot,  in  which 
nnanimous  consent  was  required  for  every  elec- 
tion. No  member,  not  even  the  kings,  was  per- 
mitted to  stay  away,  except  on  some  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  as  of  a  sacrifice  or  a  lengthen- 
ed chase,  when  he  was  expected  to  send  a  pres- 
ent to  the  table :  such  contributions  frequently 
varied  the  frugal  repast,  which  was  constantly 
enlivened  by  sallies  of  tempered  mirth  and 
firiendly  pleasantry.*  The  sixtieth  year  closed 
the  military  age.  The  period  which  ensued  was 
one  of  peaceful  repose,  yet  not  of  monotonous 
inaction :  it  was  cheered  by  the  natural  reward 
of  an  honourable  career,  by  respect,  and  prece- 
dence, and  authority :  it  found  a  regular  and 
gentle  employment,  if  not  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  in  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
the  young.  When  disabled  from  more  active 
recreations,  the  old  man  could  still  enjoy  the 
society  of  bis  equals  in  the  UtekCt  a  place  ded- 
icated at  Sparta,  as  in  most  Greek  cities,  to 
meetings  for  public  conversation,  where  he 
might  beguile  the  evening  of  his  life  with  recol- 
lections of  his  well-spent  youth. 

The  ancient  authors  who  most  admired  the 
Spartan  institutions,  condemned  their  exclu- 
sively warlike  tendency ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  life  of  a  Spartan  was  a  continual 
preparation  for  war,  though  undoubtedly  it  was 
something  more,  h  is,  perhaps,  only  in  this 
sense  that  the  military  system  of  Sparta  can  be 
properly  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  though  he  is 
said  to  have  introduced  several  technical  im- 
provements. It  has  been  more  generally  be- 
heved  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  maxim  of 
policy  which  is  said  to  have  been  sanctioned 
by  one  of  his  oracular  ordinances,  and  which 
tended  .to  restrain  the  martial  ardour  of  his 
cocmtrymen  within  the  bounds  of  prudent  raod- 
eration.    It  forbade  th(?m  to  make  frequent  ex- 

*  Hsnoe  the  nune  ^c^in«,  ftocording  to  Plat.,  Lye.,  19. 
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petitions  against  the  same  enemy :  a  precau- 
tion, it  is  supposed,  against  the  danger  of  train- 
ing a  weak  adversary,  by  repeated  attacks,  into 
a  bold  and  skilful  one.  J^iutarch  thinks  that 
Sparta's  first  great  reverse  was  owed  to  the  vio- 
lation of  this  rule.  But  it  is  difficult  to  name  any 
period  of  history  during  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  observed.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  caution  was  a  prominent  quality  in 
the  Spartan  character,  and,  combined  with  the 
consciousness  of  superiority,  it  may  sometimes 
have  supplied  the  place  of  humanity  in  soften- 
ing the  ferocity  of  warfare.  A  wholesome  su- 
perstition, which  respected  certain  religious 
festivals  as  sacred  armistices,  contributed  to 
the  same  end.  But  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Spartan  institutions  is  evinced,  not  only  by  the 
whole  system  of  education,  but  still  more  strong- 
ly by  the  care  taken  to  render  war  as  attractive 
as  possible.  As  the  city,  in  many  respects,  re- 
sembled a  camp,  so  the  life  of  the  camp  wa^ 
studiously  freed  from  many  of  the  hardships 
and  restraints  imposed  on  that  of  the  city.  War 
was  the  element  in  which  the  Spartan  seems  to 
have  breathed  most  freely,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  fullest  consciousness  of  his  existence.  He 
dressed  his  hair  and  crovnied  himself  for  a  bat- 
tle as  others  for  a  feast ;  and  the  mood  in  which: 
he  advanced  to  the  mortal  struggle  was  no  less 
calm  and  cheerfUl  than  that  in  which  he  enter- 
ed the  lists  for  a  prize  at  the  public  games. 

This  spirit,  in  itself  almost  invincible,  was 
seconded  by  a  system  of  tactics  which  Xeno- 
phon  praises  for  an  admirable  simplicity  in  the- 
midst  of  seeming  intricacy,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes with  a  minuteness  which  we  do  not  ven- 
ture to  imitate.  Its  principles  were  probably 
derived  from  an  antiquity  even  more  remote 
than  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  perhaps 
contributed  mainly  to  that  event ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  perfected  by  the  experience  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  We  subjoin  some  details 
on  the  organization  of  the  Spartan  army  in  a 
note,*  and  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  strength  of  the- 
Spartan  army  lay  in  its  heavy-armed  infantry,, 
and  no  other  kind  of  service  was  thought  equal- 
ly worthy  of  the  free  warrior,  because  none  call- 
ed forth  courage  and  discipline  in  the  same  de- 
gree. Hence  Tittle  value  was  set  on  the  caval- 
ry ;  and,  though  in  the  Peloponneslan  war  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  it,  it  never  acquired  any  great  eflScacy  or  rep- 
utation. The  name  of  horsemen  was,  indeed,, 
a  title  of  honour  borne  by  a  band  of  300  picked 
youths,  chosen  by  three  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  ephors,  who  served  in  the 
field  as  the  king's  body-guard ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  title,  they  fought  on  foot,  and.  if 
they  were  mounted,  used  their  horses  only  «m 
a  march,  or  in  executing  the  king's  commis- 
sions.f  On  the  same  principle,  the  Spartan 
shrank  from  the  assault  of  fortified  places,  in 
which,  as  Lycurgus  was  reported  to  have  ob- 
served, a  brave  man  might  fall  by  the  hand  of 

*  See  the  Appendix.  II.  ^    . 

t  Fnim  Thucyd.,  t.,  72,  the  title  would  appear  to  be 
merely  nominal.  Wachamuth,  ii.,  I.,  p  378,  auppoeeii  it  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  agea  when  the  chiefs  fijuRht  m 
chariou ;  and  thia  may  aeem  to  be  ooii6nned  by  Ephorua 
(Strabo,  i..  p.  481),  where  they  are  apoken  of  aa  an  dp\^- 
Unt  Diouyaina.  R.  A  ,  13.  and  Herodotua,  vui.,  194,  seem, 
to  prove  that  they  were  moaated. 
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a  woman  or  a  child.  Henoe*  too,  the  sea  was 
an  element  never  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
Spartan  warfare,  and  the  Helots  were  mostly 
employed  in  the  sea-serrice,  as  on  land  they 
served  as  light  troopil  or  attended  the  camp  in 
a  menial  capacity.  The  superiority  of  the  Spar- 
tan infantry  depended  on  a  nicely  graduated  sys- 
tem of  subordination,  by  means  of  which  the  or- 
ders of  the  general  were  rapidly  transmitted, 
and  executea  with  ease  and  precision.  The 
leader  of  the  enomotyj  the  lowest  subdivision, 
or  first  elemeut  of  the  whole  body,  was  at  once 
the  organ  which  communicated  the  word  of 
command  to  his  company,  and  the  pivot  of  the 
various  movements  by  which  its  position  was 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  march  or  the 
field.  The  promptness  with  which  its  evolutions 
were  performed,  and  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  several  subdivis- 
ions, were  greatly  promoted  by  the  choral  dan- 
ces, more  especially  the  war  dance,  called  the 
Pyrrhic,  in  which  the  Spartan  youth  were  ha- 
bitually exercised.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  caution  of  the  Spartan  character  may 
have  dictated  the  general  maxim,  which,  how- 
ever, was  very  far  from  being  constantly  ob- 
served, of  avoiding  repeated  conflicts  with  the 
same  enemy.  The  same  prudence  appears  in 
the  care  taken  to  keep  the  force  of  every  expe- 
dition secret,  and  in  all  the  regulations  of  the 
-camp.  And  to  the  like  motive  we  may  proba- 
bly ascribe  the  rule,  which  we  learn  from  Thu- 
cydides  was  really  enforced,  of  pursuing  a  flying 
enemy  no  farther  than  was  necessary  for  secu- 
ring the  victory.  We  should  be  glad  to  believe 
that  humanity  had  any  share  in  this  practice ; 
but  it  seems  no  more  to  deserve  this  praise  than 
another  injunction  peculiar  to  Spartan  warfare, 
which  forbade  the  stripping  of  the  slain  before 
the  end  of  the  battle.  If  the  Spartans  abstain- 
ed from  suspending  the  spoils  of  the  dead  in 
their  temples,  this  may  have  arisen  from  a  reli- 
gious scruple.  The  reason  that  the  spoils  of 
cowards  were  not  a  fit  offering  for  the  gods, 
was  worthy  of  the  frantic  insolence  of  the  first 
Cleomenes.*  In  the  days  of  their  glory,  the 
Spartans  were  too  little  used  to  dereat  to  be 
much  elated  with  the  success  of  their  arms. 
The  tidings  of  an  important  victory  were  cele- 
brated with  the  sacrifice  of  a  cock,  and  procured 
no  greater  reward  for  the  bearer  than  a  dish  of 
meat  from  the  table  of  the  ephors.f  During 
this  period,  the  watchword  of  the  Spartan  war- 
rior was  *•  victory  or  death ;"  or,  as  the  Spar- 
tan matron  is  said  to  have  expressed  it,t  he 
ivas  to  bring  his  shield  home,  or  to  be  borne 
upon  it.  To  survive  its  loss  was  to  incur  dis- 
grace such  as  no  generous  spirit  could  endure. 
The  recreant^  who  had  separated  his  lot  from 
that  of  his  fellow-combatants  was  degraded  from 
all  the  privileges  of  society,  and  became  a  butt 
for  public  scorn  and  insult.  He  was  excluded 
from  every  honourable  place  and  company,  and 
-was  compelled  to  appear  with  his  beard  half 
shaved,  in  a  dress  of  shreds  and  patches.  His 
daughters,  if  he  had  any,  found  no  husbands ; 
if  unmarried,  he  could  not  hope  for  a  wife,  and 
yet  was  condemned  to  the  legal  penalties  of 
Toluntary  celibacy.   The  young  owed  no  respect 
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to  his  age ;  and  those  who  did  not  shun  him 
might  strike  him  with  impunity.  "I  am  not 
surprised,"  says  Xenophon,  "that  men  prefer 
death  to  such  a  life." 

Lycurgus,  it  is  said,  committed  none  of  his 
laws  to  writing,  and  even  enjoined,  by  one  of 
his  ordinances,  that  they  should  never  be  in- 
scribed in  any  other  kind  of  tablet  than  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  in  his  days  letters  were  yet 
known  or  used  at  Sparta;  afterward  we  find 
titles  there  which  seem  to  imply  written  laws.* 
But,  undoubtedly,  it  was  early  perceived  that 
the  security  of  the  Spartan  institutions  depend- 
ed, not  on  stones  or  parchments,  but  on  the  na- 
tional feeling  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  preserving  this 
in  its  full  strength  and  purity,  that  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  that  the  presence  of  foreigners 
was  discouraged.  Whether  they  were  exclu- 
ded by  a  standing  ordinance,  from  which  the 
magistrate  alone  could  grant  an  exemption,  or 
were  only  subject  to  be  sent  away  at  the  ma- 
gistrate's pleasure,  is  a  point  not  quite  clear, 
but  of  little  practical  moment. 

Our  ignorance  as  to  the  internal  condition  of 
the  other  Dorian  states  in  the  period  to  which 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  is  referred,  renders 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  how  near  their  insti- 
tutions may  once  have  approached  to  those  of 
Sparta.  It  has  been  inferred,  from  a  hint  casu- 
ally preserved  by  an  ancient  writer,  that  the 
usage  of  the  syssitia  continued  to  subsist  in  still 
later  times  at  Corinth,  f  This  inference,  which 
would  lead  to  other  conclusions  affecting  the 
personality  of  Lycurgus,  is  perhaps  not  sufll- 
ciently  warranted ;  but  it  seems  highly  proba- 
ble, that  if  we  could  distinguish  all  the  parts  of 
the  Spartan  system  which  it  had  in  common 
with  other  ancient  states,  those  which  were 
properly  exclusively  its  own  would  be  found 
comparatively  few.  The  character  of  the  Do- 
rian race,  which  was  stamped  on  its  arts,  its 
language,  and  its  religion,  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguished, by  many  peculiar  features,  from  that 
of  the  other  Hellenic  tribes ;  and  much  that  is 
most  singular  in  their  nuumers  and  institutions 
must  be  ascribed  to  this,  as  the  last  inscrutable 
cause  which  bounds  all  inquiry.  But  the  ground- 
work of  the  Dorian  commonwealth  belongs  to 
the  old  Hellenic  frame  of  society ;  and  the  ru- 
ling ideas  and  feelings  by  which  the  form  of 
government  and  the  habits  of  life  were  deter- 
mined, were  transmitted  from  the  heroic  ages. 
The  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the  mar- 
tial spirit,  retained  the  political  maxims  of  their 
ancestors,  which  were  those  of  the  whole  Hel- 
lenic nation.  They  considered  the  possession 
of  arms  as  the  highest  privilege  of  a  freeman, 
the  exercise  of  them  as  the  only  employment 
that  became  him.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  heroic  equity,  he  who  excelled  in  this  no- 
blest of  arts  was  bom  to  command ;  the  race 
that  showed  itself  inferior  in  warlike  virtues 
was  destined  to  obey  and  to  serve ;  the.  most 

t  Mueller  collects  this  from  the  atorpr  of  JEtUopo  {  Athea., 
iv.,  c.  03),  who,  in  the  vojrB^o  to  Sitalj  with  Arehias,  tho 
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perlect  order  of  things  was  that  ia  which  the 
higher  class  was  occupied  by  no  care  or  labour 
that  did  not  contribute  to  the  species  of  excel- 
lence which  was  the  supreme  end  of  its  being, 
and  where  the  subject  ranks  were  mere  instru- 
menta,  only  needed  to  relieve  the  higher  from 
necessary  but  degrading  toil :  a  view  of  society 
not  peculiar  to  any  race  of  mankind,  tbough 
among  the  nations  in  which  the  same  maxims 
have  not  been  hallowed  by  superstition,  none 
appears  to  have  been  governed  by  them  more 
uniformly  than  the  ancient  Hellenes,  and  no 
Hellenic  tribe  applied  them  so  steadily  and  con- 
sistently as  the  Dorians.*    The  predominance 
of  this  military  spirit  in  the  early  period  of  a  na- 
tion's history,  though  accompanied  by  an  aver- 
sion and  contempt  for  the  arts  of  peace,  ought 
not  certainly  to  lower  any  race  in  our  esteem. 
It  has  appeared  most  signally  in  the  noblest 
portions  of  our  species ;  and  is  in  itself  no  more 
inauspicious  sign  for  the  future  growth  of  intel- 
ligence and  humanity,  than  the  overflow  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  the  impatience  of  mental  applica- 
tion, and  the  petulance  of  superior  strength  and 
activity  in  a  vigorous  boy.    But  a  neglected  or 
vicious  education,  or  untoward  circumstances,' 
may  disappoint  the  intention  of  nature,  check 
the  growth  of  the  higher  faculties,  or  confine 
them  to  a  single  direction  and  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  and  may  thus  detain  nations  and  individ- 
uals in  a  state  of  intellectual  infancy,  ripe  and 
robust  only  in  its  passions  and  physical  powers. 
Such  a  misfortune,  which  has  sometimes  been 
celebrated  as  a  singular  advantage,  or  as  the 
noblest  fruit  of  legisktive  wisdom,  befell  the  Do- 
rians in  Crete  and  Sparta. 

In  the  Dorian  race,  the  primitive.  Hellenic 
character  had  been  moulded,  by  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  people  was  formed  and 
trained,  into  a  peculiar  form.    Before  the  inva- 
sion of  Peloponnesua,  the  conquerors  had  pass- 
ed through  a  severe  school.    In  the  mountain 
tracts,  where  they  had  wandered  and  settled, 
they  had  maintained  a  long  struggle  with  dan- 
ger and  hardship ;  and  they  undoubtedly  brought 
the  habits  and  feelings  which  grow  out  of  such 
a  discipline  along  with  them  into  the  happier 
seats  in  which  they  finally  established  their 
dominion.    Many  of  the  Spartan  virtues  and 
vices  seem  to  have  flowed  from  this  source. 
A  people  inured  to  poverty  and  toil  learns  to 
pride  itself  in  the  fortitude  with  which  it  meets 
phvatton  and  suflbring ;  it  places  its  point  of 
honoor  in  disdaining  all  superfluous  enjoyment, 
and  shinks  from  whatever  serves  mereljr  to 
grace  and  refine  Ufe,  as  unmanly  and  pernicious 
hixury.     This  austere  simplicity,  though  not 
inconsistent  with  kindly  affections,  is  almost  in- 
separable from  a  proportionate  coarseness  and 
harshness  of  sentiments,  which  is  careless  of 
all  the  more  delicate  observances  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  fe- 
rocity and  cruelty.    A  strong  tendency  to  super- 
ttition,  which  several  causes  contribute  to  cher- 
ish in  the  mountaineer,  distinguished  the  Spar- 
tans, even  among  the  Greeks,  down  to  a  late 
period  of  their  history :  a  habit  of  mind  closely 
aUied,  or,  it  may  be  said,  substantially  one  with 
the  attachment  to  ancient  usages,  the  venera- 
I       tkm  for  established  rights,  privileges,  and  au- 
jhority,  which  generally  prevails  in  mountain 
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tribes,  and  which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  ia 
the  character  of  the  Spartan  Dorians,  tempered, 
however,  by  a  natural  love  of  freedom,  and  by 
the  feeling  of  independence  produced  by  the 
need  of  constant  exertion.'^  ' 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  coo^ 
parison  drawn  by  some  of  the  ancients  between 
the  Spartans  and  the  Sabines,  though  connected 
with  an  idle  fancy  of  a  real  kindred  between 
the  two  nations,  was  by  no  means  inappropri- 
ate.* But  what  has  been  here  said  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  would  not  sufl^e  to  explain  the 
singular  rigour  of  the  Spartan  discipline,  and 
the  minute  exactness  with  which  the  Spartan 
system  regulated  details,  which  in  most  com- 
munities are  considered  beyond  or  below  the 
attention  of  the  state.  Those  who  attribute 
the  whole  system  to  Lycurgus  can  give  no  bet- 
ter general  view  of  his  legislation  than  by  say- 
ing that  he  transformed  Sparta  into  a  camp. 
But  it  seems  nearer  to  truth  to  say  that  Sparta 
was  a  camp  from  the  beginning  of  the  conquest. 
For  no  description  can  better  suit  an  unwalled 
city,  occupied  by  an  invading  army,  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  and  half-subdued  people ;  and  henoe, 
to  the  latest  times,  the  Spartan,  throu^out  the 
militaryage,  wassaidtobe  onguard.f  Acomr 
munity  which  had  taken  up  tlus  position,  and, 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sparta, 
was  compelled  to  retain  it  until  it  became  ha- 
bitual and  agreeable,  was  also  constrained  to 
adopt  its  institutions  to  its  situation.  A  rigid 
discipline,  a  Vigilant  superintendence,  which  al- 
lowed the  least  possible  room  for  the  discretion 
of  individuals  in  the  employment  of  their  time, 
uniform  rules  for  all  the  stages  and  transactions 
of  life — this  artificial  state  of  society  was  a 
necesaaiy  consequence  of  its  forced  posture, 
and  required  no  extraordinary  genius  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  which  it  should  assume. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THK  MESSENIAN  WAX!  AND  AFFAIKS  OF   SPAKTA 
DOWN  TO  THE   SIXTH  CEMTCXY  B.C. 

Towards  the  first  Olympiad  (B.C.  776),  La- 
conia  was  subdued  and  tranquil ;  the  Spartans 
were  united  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and 
their  warlike  youth  ready,  and,  perhaps,  impa^ 
tient  for  jiew  enterprises.  Until  the  fall  of 
Amycle  and  the  other  conquests  of  Teleclus 
had  secured  the  submission  of  Laoonia,  they 
were  probably  too  much  occupied  at  home  to 
enter  into  any  wars  with  their  neighbours 
which  might  require  a  long-continued  exertion 
of  their  strength.  We  find  them,  indeed,  very 
early  engaged  in  contests  on  the  side  of  Arcadia 
and  Argos ;  but  these  were  not  very  vigorously 
prosecuted,  or  attended  with  very  important  re- 
sults. An  expedition  of  Sous,  son  of  Procles, 
against  Cleitor,  in  Arcadia,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  delivered  his  army  from  jeopardy  by  a 
stratagem,  stands  unexplained  as  an  isolated 
fact.  Jealousy  soon  sprang  up  between  Sparta 
and  Argos,  and  disturbed  the  harmony  which 
the  family  compact  should  have  secured.  In 
the  reign  of  Echestratus,  son  of  Agis,  the  Spar- 
Uns  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Cynuria, 
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where  a  remnant  of  the  old  Ionian  population 
had  preserred  its  independence.  Having  thus 
become  neighbours,  they  soon  became  enemies 
of  the  Argives.  The  quarrel  broke  out  in  the 
reign  of  Prytanis,  son  of  Eurypon ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Charilaus  and  Nicander,  made  inroads 
on  the  Argive  territory ;  the  Dryopes  of  Asind 
were  induced  to  aid  the  Spartans,  whose  sub- 
jects had  been  excited  to  revolt  by  the  Argives ; 
but  the  Asinaeans  were  shortly  after  punished 
with  the  loss  of  their  city,  and  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Laconia.*  The  same  Charilaus 
who  invaded  Argolis  carried  his  arms  into  Ar- 
cadia, deceived,  it  is  said,  by  an  oracle,  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  conquest  of  Tegea. 
Herodotus  saw  there  the  fetters  which  the 
Spartans  had  brought  with  them  for  the  Tege- 
ans,  and  in  which,  when  they  were  defeated, 
the  prisoners  were  forced  to  till  the  enemy's 
lauid.  For  many  generations  they  continued  to 
war  against  Tegea,  but  always  with  like  ill  suc- 
cess. 

An  easier  and  more  inviting  conquest  now 
offered  itself  to  them  on  another  side.    They 
had,  perhaps,  long  observed,  with  inward  dis- 
content, how  much  fairer  the  land  which,  by 
chance  or  fraud,  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes  was  than  their  own.    Under  cir- 
cumstances different  from  those  by  which  the 
Spartans  had  been  formed,  the  Messenians  had 
become  a  different  people.    The  Adieans  of 
Messenia  are  said  to  have  submitted  without 
reluctance  to  their  new  sovereigns,  and  the 
Heracleid  kings  appear  to  have  adopted  a  wise 
and  liberal  system  of  government.  Cresphontes 
either  did  not  share  the  prejudices  of  his  Dori- 
ans, or  he  rose  above  them.    He  fixed  bis  resi- 
dence, indeed,  in  a  new  capital,  which  he  found- 
ed in  the  plain  of  "Stenyclerus— a  central  posi- 
tion, far  from  Andania  and  Pylus,  the  ancient 
seats  of  the  Messenian  kings ;  but  he  divided 
the  country  into  five  districts,  and  designed 
that  their  chief  cities  should  enjoy  equal  rights 
with  Stenyderus ;  the  Dorians,  however,  shrank 
from  all  intermixture  with  the  old  inhabitants, 
and  compelled  their  king  to  collect  them  in  the 
capital,  and  to  reduce  all  the  other  towns  to  the 
rank  of  dependant  villages.  But,  though  thwart- 
ed in  his  first  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have 
abandoned  his  generous  policy ;  and  the  favour 
he  showed  to  the  lower  class  of  his  subjects-^ 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  old 
Messenians — ^is  said  to  have  provoked  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  rich  (the  Dorian  oligarchy), 
by  which  he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  family, 
except  one  son.   The  surviver,  .£pytus,  whose 
mother,  Merop6,  was  the  daughter  of  Cypselus, 
king  of  Arcadia,  or  of  some  Arcadian  canton, 
escaped  into  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather. 
At  a  riper  age,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
Heracleid  kings,t  he  recovered  his  hereditary 
throne,  and  punished  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  whose  example  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed with  better  success ;  for  the  bonoore  and 
boons  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  the 
nobles  and  the  commonalty  of  Messenia  proba- 
bly consisted  in  the  abolition  of  the  distinctions 
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that  had  separated  them  from  the  rebellions 
Dorians.  The  successors  of  ^pytos,  who  rev- 
erenced him  as  the  founder  of  their  dynasty, 
inherited  his  maxims ;  at  least  the  principal 
acts  ascribed  to  tbem  indicate  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  whole  people,  and 
to  soothe  all  hostile  feelings.  We  find  them 
dedicating  temples  and  instituting  rites  in  hon- 
our of  the  old  Messenian  gods  and  heroes,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  effacing  national  dis- 
tinctions by  a  common  worship.  A  like  motive 
may  have  led  one  of  them  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  his  subjects  towards  the  sea,  by  works 
and  buildings  at  the  port  of  Mothond.  In  a  sub- 
sequent reign,  we  hear  that  the  Messenians  sent 
a  chorus  of  men,  with  a  sacrifice,  across  the 
sea  to  Delos :  the  hymn  with  which  they  ap- 
proached the  altar  of  Apollo  was  preserved  to 
after  ages,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only  gena- 
ine  work  that  remained  of  the  Corinthian  poet 
Eumehis.  Thus  the  country  prospered;  the 
arts  of  peace  flourished ;  but  the  more  united 
the  nation,  the  less  did  any  one  class  aim  at  ex- 
celling in  the  use  of  arms ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
in  military  skill  and  discipline,  the  Messenians 
were  inferior  to  the  people  of  Lycurgus. 

When  two  neighbouring  states  are  disposed 
to  war,  they  never  are  long  at  a  loss  for  provo- 
cations or  reasons  to  justify  it.  Sparta  did  not 
draw  the  sword  till  she  had  injuries  and  insults 
to  allege  which  cried  aloud  for  vengeance. 
The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  Sparta 
to  have  been  the  aggressor  in  the  quarrel,  and 
believed  that  she  was  impelled  by  no  motive  but 
her  restless  ambition.  At  a  place  called  Linrne 
(the  pools),  on  the  western  skirts  of  Taygetus, 
was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  which, 
standing  on  the  confines  of  the  two  nations,  was 
a  common  sanctuary  for  both,  and  open  to  no 
other  people  even  of  the  Dorian  race.  In  the 
reign  of  Teleclus,  the  seventh  from  Agis,  the 
Spartans  sent  a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate 
a  festival  at  this  temple,  and  Teleclus  went 
with  them.  Some  Messenians  who  were  pres- 
ent offered  violence  to  the  maidens;  a  fray 
arose,  and  the  king  himself  was  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  protect  them  from  dishonour.  Such 
was  the  Spartan  story ;  but,  as  the  Messenians 
gave  out,  Teleclus  had  laid  a  stratagem  for  ta- 
king off  some  of  their  noblest  citizens  at  the 
festival,  and  for  this  purpose  had  disguised  a 
band  of  Spartan  youths  as  women,  and  had  hid- 
den daggere  under  their  dress;  but  the  plot 
being  detected,  he  and  they  fell  by  the  hands 
of  their  intended  victims,  and  their  countrymen, 
conscious  of  their  injustice,  made  no  demand 
of  reparation. 

Before  this  grudge  was  healed,  a  fresh  one 
broke  out.  Alcamenes  had  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Teleclus ;  Theopompus  was  his  colleague  ; 
and  two  brothere,  Androcles  and  Antiochus,  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Messenia,  when  the  wrongs 
and  the  revenge  of  a  private  man  kindled  a  fatal 
war  between  the  two  nations.  A  Messenian 
named  Polychares,  a  man  of  great  note  among 
his  countrymen,  who  had  gained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  possessed  some  cattle  for 
which  he  had  no  pasture,  and  contracted  with 
a  Spartan*  named  Euaephnus,  to  f^ed  them  on 

*  So  he  is  called  by  Paneanias ;  bat  all  the  iocideata  of 
the  story,  unless  it  has  been  entirely  disfignred,  show  ihmk 
he  mast  hare  lieen  a  Laconiaa  of  the  sabject  daiia. 
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the  1atter*8  land.  Euephnas  sold  both  the  cat- 
tle and  the  herdsmen  to  some  traders  who  had 
tonched  at  one  of  the  Laconian  ports,  and  went 
to  Polychares  with  a  plausible  tale  of  pirates 
that  had  landed  and  carried  all  off  While  the 
lie  was  in  his  mouth,  one  of  the  herdsmen,  who 
had  escaped  from  his  confinement,  came  back 
to  his  master  and  related  the  truth.  Euephnus, 
overwhelnied  with  fear  and  shame,  entreated 
Polychares  to  be  satisfied  with  the  price  of  the 
oxen,  and  to  send  his  son  along  with  him  to  re- 
ceive it.  Suspecting  no  farther  treacheiy,  the 
Messenian  consented :  the  youth  went  with 
Eusephnus ;  but  when  they  were  on  Laconian 
ground,  the  Spartan,  insteaid  of  making  restitu- 
tion, took  away  the  life  of  his  companion.  The 
injured  father  first  sought  redress  at  Sparta; 
but  when  the  kings  and  ephors  were  deaf  to  his 
complaints,  he  took  his  revenge  into  his  own 
bands,  waylaid  passengers  on  the  border,  and 
spared  no  Lacedemonian  thai  fell  into  his 
power. 

The  Spartans  now,  in  their  turn,  sent  to  de- 
mand that  Polychares  should  be  given  up  to 
them.  The  Messenian  kings  held  an  assembly 
to  deliberate  on  their  answer:  opinions  were 
divided,  and  the  two  kings  took  opposite  sides. 
Aodrocles  was  willing  to  surrender  Polychares 
to  justice;  Antiochus  thought  it  hard  that  a 
man  so  grievously  injured  should  suffer,  while 
the  aggressor  remained  unpunished.  The  pas- 
sions of  the  contending  parties  grew  warm ; 
force  took  the  place  of  argument ;  and  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Androcles  and  some 
of  the  chief  men  on  his  side  lost  their  lives :  his 
children  fled  to  Sparta.  Antiochus,  now  sole 
king,  sent  proposals  to  Sparta  for  settling  the 
dispute  by  the  decision  of  some  impartial  tribu- 
nal, such  as  the  Argive  Amphictyony  or  the 
Athenian  Areopagus.  Sparta  made  no  reply, 
but  silently  resolved  to  cut  the  knot.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  Antiochus  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Euphaes.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
ninth  Olympiad  (B.C.  743),  the  Spartans  first 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  cease 
from  warring  against  Messenia,  let  the  struggle 
be  long  or  short,  fortune  fair  or  fool,  tiH  they 
had  made  the  whole  land  their  own  by  the  right 
of  conquest.  After  this,  without  declaring  war 
by  a  herald,  they  crossed  the  border  under  the 
command  of  Alcamenes,  in  the  dead  of  nigh  , 
and  marched  against  Amphea,  a  fortified  town 
in  the  adjacent  part  of  Messenia.  Its  gates 
were  open,  as  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  inva- 
ders, entering  without  resistance,  massacred 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  in  their  beds  or  at 
their  altars.  As  Amphea  stood  on  a  high  hill, 
supplied  with  copious  springs  of  water,  the 
Spartans  determined  to  make  it  their  place  of 
arms,  from  which  to  carry  the  war  at  all  sea- 
sons into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fint  Messenian 
war. 

Before  we  proceed,  a  word  must  be  said  as 
to  the  evidence  on  which  the  following  narra- 
tive rests.  Almost  everything  we  know  of  the 
firsi  two  Messenian  wars  is  drawn  from  Pau- 
»ania8.  who,  besides  the  general  histories  of 
Ep>ionis  and  others,  bad  before  him  the  works 
'»^  two  writers  who  selected  the  Messenian 
'«        -s  their  peculiar  subject,  and  to  them  he 


appears  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
details  he  communicates.    Both  of  them  flour- 
ished late,  probably  after  Alexander.     One, 
Rhianus,  of  Ben^,  in  Crete,  tAteted  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  second  war  %  an  Epic  poem  ; 
the  other,  Myron,  of  Priene,  wrote  a  prose  his- 
tory of  the  first  wair,  beginning  from  the  sur- 
prise of  Amphea.    From  the  poet  it  would  be 
nnroasonable  to  expect  historical  accuracy,  and 
Pausanias  charges  him  with  a  gross  anachro- 
nism.   But  he  gives  a  still  more  unfavourable 
notion  of  the  prose  writer,  and  expressly  accu- 
ses him  of  generally  neglecting  truth  and  prob- 
ability.   It  need  not  be  observed  that  a  narrative 
drawn  from  such  sources  cannot  be  entitled  to 
full  confidence ;  it  may  rather  be  questioned 
whether  it  deserves  a  place  in  history ;  for  the 
importance  of  the  Messenian  wars  would  not 
justify  an  historian  in  admitting  a  fictitious  de- 
scription, though  he  might  have  no  other  way 
of  filling  up  a  large  blank.    But,  though  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  circumstances 
related  by  Pausanias,  there  seems  to  be  enough 
of  troth  in  the  whole  history  to  claim  room  for 
it  here.    Its  general  outlines  may  be  safely 
depended  on;  and  of  the  rest,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many,  periiaps  most,  touches  be- 
long to  a  very  ancient  popuhir  tradition,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  poetical  colouring,  faithfully 
transmitted  the  genuine  epirit  of  the  men  and 
the  times.     This — ^the  essence,  probably,  of 
heroic  songs,  which  cheered  the  outcast  nation 
in  its  exile,  and  kept  alive  the  hope  of  better 
days  till  they  came — it  would  be  unwisely  fas- 
tidious to  reject,  because  it  is  mixed  up  with 
much  that  is  false  and  worthless ;  and  this  nei- 
ther Rhianus  nor  Myron  can  be  supposed  to 
have  entirely  perverted  or  corrupted.    The  lat- 
ter has  probably  injured  it  roost  by  arbitrary 
and  tasteless  interpolations :  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  rhetorical  historian,  who  selected  this 
half-mythical  subject,  which,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Messenian  independence,  excited  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  Greece,  as  an  exercise  for  his 
pen,  and,  like  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  filled 
up  the  intervals  of  a  long  period,  in  which  he 
found  only  a  few  insulated  poetical  incidents, 
with  wordy  harangues,  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  great  battles  that  produce  no  conse- 
quences.   Yet,  careless  as  he  may  have  been 
about  any  higher  object  than  this  display,  nei- 
ther he  nor  Rhianus  can  have  span  their  mate- 
rials wholly  out  of  their  own  brains,  and,  there- 
fore, we  may  stUl  listen  to  them,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  many  sounds  that  breathe  the  life  of 
ancient  days. 

When  the  Messenians  heard  of  the  surprise 
of  Amphea,  they  knew  that  they  must  prepare 
for  a  long  and  hard  straggle,  and  they  turned 
their  thoughts  more  than  before  to  warlike  arts 
and  exercises ;  but,  seeing  themselves  unequal 
to  their  enemy  in  the  field,  they  avoided  battle, 
and  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  walls  of 
thehr  towns.  These  the  Spartans  were  unable 
to  force ;  but  they  made  inroads  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  from  Amphea,  and  began  already 
to  look  upon  Messenia  as  their  own ;  for  they 
spared  the  farmhouses,  and  the  vmes,  and  olive- 
trees,  and  only  carried  away  the  fruit,  and  corn, 
and  cattle,  and  slaves.  The  Messenians,  on 
their  part,  were  not  inactive,  but  made  incur- 
sions into  Laconia,  and  infested  its  coasts. 
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In  the  fourth  year  o(  the  war,  the  MeoeenianB 
are  said  to  have  gathered  courage  so  far  as  to 
take  the  field ;  but  their  king,  Euphaes,  still  did 
not  venture  to  thoe  the  Spartans  on  even  ground. 
He  intrenched  vRimself  in  a  strong  position, 
where  they  could  not  attack  him  without  great 
risk,  and,  after  a  few  skirmishes  of  the  light 
troops,  the  two  armies  parted  as  they  met. 
The  next  year  a  gretLl  biattle  is  said  to  have 
been  fought,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  as- 
sisted by  Cretan  arehers,  and  by  the  Dryopes, 
whom  Argos  had  expelled  from  Asin^ :  but  nei- 
ther side  raised  a  trophy ;  and  they  buried  their 
dead,  not  by  leave  prayed,  but  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

Thus  the  war  crept  on,  and  eveiy  year  Mes- 
senia  suffered  more  and  more  from  the  enemy's 
presence.  It  was  necessaiy  to  keep  garrisons 
in  all  the  towns  at  great  cost ;  the  husbandmen 
had  scarcely  heart  to  till  the  ground,  and  the 
slaves  ran  away  to  the  Spartans.  Diseases, 
such  as  commonly  attend  upon  war  and  scarei- 
ty,  began  to  spread  their  ravages  through  the 
nnhi4>py  land.  The  Messenians  now  resolved 
to  try  a  new  plan :  not  to  scatter  their  forces 
over  the  country,  but  to  collect  them  in  an  im- 
pregnable hold,  where  they  might  keep  the  en- 
emy in  check,  and  cover  the  region  that  lay  be- 
hind them. '  On  the  western  side  of  the  vale  of 
the  Pamisus  rise  two  lofty  hills,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  narrow  ridge  about  half  a  mile  long. 
The  southern  hill  is  Mount  Evan ;  the  northern, 
Mount  ItlKim^.  The  latter  towers  high  above 
all  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  uid  com- 
mands a  view  over  all  Messenia  from  the  south- 
em  to  the  western  coast.  It  descends  steeply 
to  the  south  and  the  west ;  but  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  towards  the  north,  its  summit  is 
guarded  by  precipitous  cliffs.  On  this  summit 
a  little  town  had  been  built  in  early  times,  prob- 
ably by  the  iEolian  settlers  fh>m  the  north  of 
Thessaly ;  and  now  the  Messenians  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  ancient  cireuit,  or  to  join  a  new  city 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  citadel  on  its  top. 

But  at  the  same  time,  lest  any  secret  anger 
of  the  gods  should  render  these  precautions  vain, 
they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
god  declared  that  an  unsullied  virgin  of  the 
blood  of  iEpytns,  selected  by  lot,  must  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  nocturnal  sacrifice  to  the  powers 
below ;  should  the  lot  fall  wrong,  one  willingly 
offered  must  suffer  instead.  The  lot  was  drawn , 
and  fell  on  a  daughter  of  Lyciscus ;  but  a  sooth- 
sayer forbade  Uie  sacrifice,  for  he  knew  by  his 
art  that  the  maid  was  not  of  the  lineage  of  ^py- 
tus :  meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
amazement,  Lyciscus  carried  her  away,  and  fied 
to  Sparta.  Hereupon  Aristodemus,  an  .£py- 
tid  also,  and  renowned  for  valour,  fireely  offered 
his  own  daughter,  though  he  had  ahready  be- 
trothed her,  and  the  day  fixed  for  her  marriage 
was  at  hand.  The  disappointed  lover,  after 
many  unavailing  remonstrances,  forged  a  tale 
to  defeat  the  father's  purpose,  by  showing  that 
the  maid  would  not  be  an  unsullied  victim,  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Aristode- 
mus, furious  or  impatient,  killed  his  daughter 
with  his  own  hand ;  her  honour  was  cleared, 
but  the  soothsayer  pronounced  that  a  murder 
was  not  a  sacrifice,  that  a  fresh  victim  must  be 
sought.  The  people  was  enraged  with  the  ca- 
lumnious lover ;  but  the  king,  Euphaes,  who 


wished  him  weO,  persuaded  them  that  the  ora* 
cle  had  been  duly  obeyed.  So,  believing  that 
they  had  made  their  peace  with  the  gods,  they 
celebrated  the  event  with  joy  and  feasting. 

The  new  ground  which  the  Messenians  had 
taken,  and  the  report  of  their  awful  rites,  dis- 
couraged the  Spartans ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
sixth  year  after  Ithom6  had  beeu  fortified  that 
the  king  Theopompus  led  an  army  against  it. 
llie  Messenians  gave  battle;  but  as  before, 
though  the  fight  lasted  till  nightfall,  no  victory 
was  gained.  Only  the  chiefo  came  forward, 
like  the  heroes  of  old,  and  proved  their  prowess 
in  single  combat.  Euphaes  himself  attacked 
Theopompus,  and  fell :  he  was  rescued  by  his 
friends,  but  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds  with- 
out an  heir.  The  people  elected  Aristodemus 
to  succeed  him,  though  the  soothsayera  warned 
them  to  beware  of  a  man  who  would  bring  the 
stain  of  blood  upon  the  Uirone  of  iEpytus.  The 
new  king,  however,  won  the  hearts  of  high  and 
low  by  his  good  government ;  and  he  sent  to 
obtain  succour  from  his  neighboun  the  Arcadi- 
ans, and  from  Aiigos,  and  Sicyon.  The  Arca- 
dians joined  the  Messenians  in  ravaging  Laco- 
nia ;  for  besides  petty  inroads,  which  never  ceas- 
ed to  be  made  firom  time  to  time,  each  hostile 
nation  regularly*  invaded  the  other's  territory 
before  the  harvest.  Argos  and  Sicyon  waited 
for  a  fit  occasion. 

.In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Aristodemus, 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  at  the  foot  of  Ithom^.  Their 
spirit  began  to  sink,  and  they  sought  advice 
from  Delphi.  The  oracle  promised  success  to 
stratagems,  and  Sparta  tried  many  in  vain ;  but 
AristtMiemus  also  was  warned  by  the  god  to 
beware  of  Spartan  cunning,  and  It  was  dark- 
ly announced  that  prodigies  should  mark  the 
approaching  fall  of  Ithom6.  These  warnings 
were  not  understood  till  the  year  arrived  m 
which  Messenia  was  overtaken  by  the  destined 
calamity.  The  city  was  now  closely  besieged 
by  the  Spartans;  but  Apollo  declared  to  the 
Messenians  that  their  land  should  belong  to 
the  nation  which  should  first  dedicate  a  hundred 
tripods  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  in  Ithome.  While 
they  were  preparing  the  offering,  for  which,  in 
lack  of  brass,  they  were  forced  to  use  wood,  a 
Spartan,  who  had  heard  of  the  oracle,  stole  into 
the  temple  by  night,  and  placed  a  hundred  small 
earthen  tripods  round  the  altar.  And  now  ru- 
moura  spread  of  portents,  which  seemed  to  an- 
swer to  the  oracular  warning ;  and  Aristodemus 
himself  was  dismayed  by  many  visible  signs  of 
impending  ruin.  His  daughter,  too,  appeared 
to  him  as  he  adept,  clad  in  black,  and,  showing 
her  wounds,  took  away  his  arms,  and  adorn- 
ed him,  as  for  his  obsequies,  with  a  golden 
crown  and  a  white  robe.  Thus  certain  of  his 
own  fiite,  and  of  that  which  he  could  no  longer 
avert  from  his  country,  he  slew  himself  at  his 
daughter's  tomb.  After  his  death,  the  hopes 
of  the  Messenians  sank,  but  not  their  courage. 
They  ehose  a  chief,  though  without  the  royal 
title,  and,  when  they  were  hard  pressed  by  fam- 
ine, made  a  vigorous  sally ;  but  their  scale  had 
kicked  the  beam ;  their  bravest  leadere  fell,  and 
at  length,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the 
firet  of  the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  they  fled,  as 
Tyrteus  sang,  from  the  great  mountains  of 
Ithome,  leaving  their  rich  fields  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  conqoerors.    Such  was  the  end  of 
the  first  Mesaenian  war  (B.C.  723). 

From  the  romantic  history  which  records 
this  event,  we  do  not  learn  the  precise  circum- 
stances of  the  flight  from  Ithom^,  whether  the 
besieged  effected  their  retreat  by  force,  or  by 
capitulation,  or  by  sufferance.  But  we  hear 
that  only  a  few  withdrew  into  folreign  lands ; 
the  men  of  higher  rank,  who  were  connected 
by  hospitable  ties  with  Sicyon,  or  Argos,  or  any 
of  the  Arcadian  towns,  took  refuge  there ;  the 
priestly  families  retired  to  Eleusis,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  besieged  is  said  to  have  dispersed, 
and  to  have  settled  in  those  parts  of  Messenia 
from  which  they  had  been  collected  in  Ithom^. 
The  Spartans,  however,  after  the  fall  of  this 
city,  which  they  razed  to  the  ground,  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  other  Messepian 
towns,  except,  it  would  seem,  Mothone  and  Py- 
lus,  and  disposed  of  the  country  at  their  pleas- 
ure. They  repaid  the  services  of  their  allies, 
the  Dryopes,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  the 
coast  near  the  western  cape  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf,  where  they  founded  another  Asin^,  in 
which,  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  they  fondly 
preserved  their  national  name  and  recollections. 
The  descendants  of  Androcles  were  restored  to 
their  country ;  a  district  called  Hyamia  was  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  conquerors.  What  treat- 
ment the  rest  of  the  nation — the  bulk  of  it,  at 
least — experienced,  we  know  from  the  unsus- 
picious evidence  of  Tyrtaeus,  who,  in  the  third 
generation  after  the  conquest,  roused  the  pride 
of  the  Spartans  by  reminding  them  how  their 
ancestors  had  forced  the  vanquished  to  stoop 
like  asses  under  wearisome  burdens,  and  to 
pay  to  their  masters  one  half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  allowed  to  till.  In  a 
word,  they  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition 
with  the  Laconian  Helots,  but  on  more  rigorous 
terms ;  like  them,  they  were  compelled  to  at- 
tend, with  their  wives,  as  mourners  at  the  obse- 
quies of  the  Spartan  kings. 

The  conquest  of  Messenia  was  the  event 
which,  more  than  any  other,  determined  the 
character  and  the  subsequent  history  of  Sparta. 
It  appears  to  have  been  also  connected  with 
some  important  changes  in  the  Spartan  Consti- 
tution, though  in  a  manner  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  collect  with  certainty  from  the  scan- 
ty and  confused  traditions  which  remain  on  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  conquered  land  was  divided  among 
Spartan  citizens  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  were  the  old  citizens,  or  were  now  for  the 
first  time  admitted  to  the  franchise.  We  have  id- 
ready  seen  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  Pol- 
ydorus,  one  of  the  kings  under  whofm  the  conquest 
was  completed,  doubled,  or  at  least  augmented 
by  a  third,  the  number  of  the  portions  of  land 
possessed  by  the  Spartans  ;  and  these  accounts 
plainly  imply  that  the  number  of  the  citizens- 
was  at  the  same  time  similarly  increased.  And 
this  supposition  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
the  various  legends  concerning  the  foundation 
of  Tarentum,  so  far  as  they  agree  in  indicating 
that  the  emergencies  of  the  war  had  induced 
the  Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  princi- 
ples, by  permitting  marriages  between  Spartan 
women  and  Laconians  of  inferior  condition. 
Some  stories  connect  these  marriages,  in  a 
•manner  evidently  fictitious,  with  the  oath  ta- 


ken by  the  Spartans,  not  to  return  home  before 
the  war  should  be  ended.*  The  colony  which 
founded  Tarentum,  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Messenian  wars,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  band  of  youths,  the  offspring  of  such  un- 
equal marriages,  who,  finding  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  only  di- 
verted from  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  which  they  had  concerted  with  the  Helots, 
by  the  proposal  that  they  should  seek  a  new 
country,  and  by  the  promise  that,  if  the  expedi> 
tion  failed,  they  should,  on  their  return,  obtain  a 
fifth  part  of  Messenia.  Theopompus,  however,, 
had  related  that  the  Spartans  supplied  the  loss- 
es they  sustained  in  the  war  with  the  Messeni- 
ans  by  giving  the  widows  of  the  deceased  to 
Helots,  whom  they  afterward  admitted  to  the 
franchise  under  a  peculiar  name.f  This  inci- 
dent, indeed,  may  properly  belong  to  the  second 
war,  in  which  such  a  measure  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  on  the  advice  of  Tyrtceus ;  but  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things  in 
the  former  period .  Should  we,  however,  believe, 
that  Polydorus  increased  the  number  of  the' 
Spartans  by  a  considerable  body  of  new  citizens, 
drawn  from  the  servile  or  the  subject  class  of 
Laconians,  or  from  the  issue  of  marriages  form- 
ed between  such  persons  and  Spartan  women,, 
it  would  stiU  remain  to  be  explained  how  this 
act  of  wise  liberality  could  be  connected  with 
that  discontent,  which  is  uniformly  mentioned,, 
certainly  not  without  some  historical  ground,, 
as  the  occasion  of  the  migration  to  Tarentum. 
And  this  seems  inexplicable,  miless  we  sup- 
pose that  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
new  and  the  old  citizens,  which  provoked  a  part 
of  the  former  to  attempt  a  revolution,  and  com- 
pelled the  government  to  adopt  one  of  the  usu- 
al means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  and  turbu- 
lent subjects.  It  roust  be  remembered  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  settlers  formed  only  a  part  of 
the  colony  at  Tarentum,  where,  as  at  Croton 
and  Locri,  they  were  blended  with  other  Greeks. 
We  know  that  in  later  times  a  distinction,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  which  has  never  been 
clearly  explained,  existed  at  Sparta  between 
two  classes,  one  termed  the  Equals  or  Peers,^ 
the  other  the  Inferiors.^  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  this  distinction  may  have  arisen  when 
the  franchise  was  extended  in  the  reign  of  Pol- 
ydorus, and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  it 
was  not  established  without  opposition.  To 
the  Equals,  who  appear  to  have  composed  a  se- 
lect assembly,  11  the  election  of  the  senate  seems 
to  have  been  exclusively  reserved;  but  the 
lower  franchise  must  have  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  general  assembly  which  elected  the  Ephors. 
This,  too,  was  perhaps  the  occasion  of  an  or- 
dinance enacted  under  the  sanction  of  Delphi 
in  the  reigns  of  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  by 
which  the  powers  of  the  general  aesembly  were 
expressly  limited  to  the  simple  receiving  or  re- 
jecting of  propositions  presented  to  it,  without 
change  or  additiop.T 

The  assumption  of  such  an  enlaiigement  and 
consequent  graduation  of  the  franchise  would 
also  afford  Sie  easiest  way  of  reconciling  the 

*  Ai^ochof  And  Ephonu,  in  Strabo,  ti.,  d.  378-280, 
compared  with  Theopompus,  in  Athen.,  ti.,  371. 

t  htwaKTW.  So,  too,  Diodorat  (i.,  Mai,  Vet.  Ser.,  zi., 
f.  10)  calls  th*  partiiane  of  Phalanthna  hcmvaicrai. 
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▼arious  aooounto  of  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty. 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  institutioa  of  this  office 
40  Lycurgus,  perhaps  only  in  a  sense  in  which 
we  might  also  do  so,  if  Lycurgus  be  considered 
as  a  representative  of  the  ancient  Spartan  Con- 
stitution.    Other  writers,  with  as  good  reason, 
describe  the  ephoralty  as  an  innovation  intro- 
iduced  by  Theopompus,  the  colleague  of  Polydo- 
rus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  reproached  by  his 
4)ueen  with  having  thus  parted  with  the  best 
half  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  have  vin- 
dicated his  prudence  by  alleging,  that  by  this 
concession   he  had  secured  the  remainder  to 
his  successors.'   In  the  latest  times  of  Sparta, 
Cieomenes  endeavoured  to  spread  an  opinion 
there  that  the  ephors  had  been  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings,  when  occupied  by  the 
Messenian  war,  to  fill  their  place  at  home  in 
the  seat  of  justice,  but  that  these  new  magis- 
trates made  their  authority  first  independent, 
and  then  paramount  over  that  of  the  kings 
themselves.    Asteropus  is  named  as  the  ephor 
who  contributed  most  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  college ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
many  generations  after  their  first  institution.* 
This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  office,  though 
not  improbable  in  itself,  is  rendered  very  doubt- 
ful both  by  the  example  of  Cyrene,  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  ephoral  college,  and  by  the  analogy 
of  other  states,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  at 
Sparta  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions  were 
originally  separate  from  each  other,  and  that 
neither  was  ever  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings.     And  as  the  criminal  jurisdiction  be- 
longs to  the  senate,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
civil  was,  from  the  first,  exercised  by  the  ephors. 
And  this  may  very  early  have  been  united  with 
a  censorial  authority,  such  as  we  find  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  ephors  of  Cyrene.    The  antiquity 
4)f  this  branch  of  the  Spartan  office  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  obsolete  symbolical  language  of 
the  edict  with  which  the  ephors  regularly  en- 
tered upon  it,  in  which  they  bade  the  citizens 
ahave  the  upper  Up,  and  obey  the  law8.t    This 
general  superintendence  over  the  execution  of 
the  laws  was  an  attribute  of  the  ephoralty  which 
might  often  bring  it  into  collision  with  the  royal 
auSionty,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  dexterous  and 
enterprising  man,  might  alone  have  proved  an 
instrument  of  unlimited  power.    It  may  have 
been  by  virtue  of  this  that  the  ephors  received 
an  oath  (if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  every 
month)  from  the  kings  that  they  would  govern 
■acconling  to  law,  and  in  return  bound  them- 
selves and  the  nation  to  a  conditional  obedi- 
ence, in  terms  not  unlike  those  used  on  similar 
occasions  by  the  Aragoneae.    Another  prerog- 
ative of  the  ephors,  which  enabled  them,  at  the 
end  of  every  eight  years — a  period  observed  for 
many  purposes  from  early  times  by  the  Dorian 
nee— to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  kings, 
would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  a 
Teligious  rather  than  a  political  character  of 
their  ofllce.     They  chose,  it  is  said,  a  clear  but 
moonless  night  to  observe  the  sky,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  meteor  in  a  certain  quarter  was 
regarded  as  a  token  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods  against  the  kings,  who  were  forthwith  in- 
terdicted from  the  discharge  of  their  ofllce,  and 
eoold  only  be  restored  by  the  intervention  of  an 
oracle.    But^  besides  these  powers,  the  ephors 

t  Ilad.,  9. 
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in  later  times  possessed  that  of  convoking  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  of  laying  measures  be- 
fore it,  and  of  acting  in  its  name ;  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  this  representative  character  which 
afforded  them  the  principal  means  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  of  drawing 
the  whole  government  of  the  state  into  their 
hands. 

This  last,  the  most  important  branch  of  their 
authority,  may  have  arisen  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus,  and  from  the  cause  to  which  Cieomenes 
assigned  the  institution  of  the  office  itself — ^the 
temporary  absence  of  the  kings.    That  it  was 
unknown  in  earlier  times  seems  to  follow  from 
the  two  ordinances  cited  by  Plutarch,  which 
regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  which 
are  silent  as  to  the  functions  of  the  ephors. 
But  still  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
that  enormous  increase  of  their  power,  by  which 
it  came  to  overshadow  all  others  in  the  common- 
wealth, was  derived  solely  or  mainly  from  any 
such  accident,  and  whether  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  reign  of  Theopompus  was  fixed 
on  as  the  epoch  of  their  creation.    But  if  in  this 
reign  the  franchise  was  extended  to  a  body  of 
new  citizens,  who  nevertheless  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  a  complete  equality  of  privileges  with 
the  old  ones,  the  ephors,  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  people,  would  henceforth  stand  in  a 
new  position  with  respect  to  the  kings  and  the 
senate,  which  was  elected  from  and  by  the 
higher  class.    The  comparison  which  Cicero 
draws  between  the  ephoralty  and  the  Roman 
tribnnate  would  in  this  case  be  more  closely 
applicable  than  he  himself  suspected,  and  it  wiU 
serve  to  throw  light  on  a  seeming  contradiction 
which  strikes  us  in  the  character  of  the  ephors, 
who  are  all-powerful,  though  the  class  which 
they  more  especially  represent  enjoys  only  a 
limited  franchise.    But  as  the  relations  of  the 
several  classes  of  Spartan  citizens  underwent 
great  changes  in  the  course  of  their  histoiy,  the 
causes  which  maintained  the  stability  of  these 
relations  in  later  times  will  demand  a  diflferent 
explanation  in  its  proper  place.    Here  we  may 
observe  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  mode  in 
which  the   ephors  were  elected  as  no  less 
puerile  than  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
senate ;  from  which  we  must  infer  that  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  two,  and  are 
led  to.  suppose  that  an  allusion  of  Plato^s,  by 
which  he  seems  to  intimate  that  chance  had 
some  share  in  the  creation  of  the  ephors,  does 
not  refer  to  the  form  of  the  election,  but  to  an- 
other mark  of  a  democraticai  office  ;*  for  such 
the  ephoralty  appeared  to  the  ancients  when 
considered  with  respect  to  its  origin,  though  it 
was  tyrannical  in  the  extent  of  its  power.    This 
seems  never  to  have  been  defined,  and  there- 
fore probably  varied  with  the  character  of  the 
men  who  held  it,  and  the  state  of  the  times. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  substance, 
the  ephors  assumed  the  outward  signs  of  the 
supreme  authority.     The   royal  dignity  was 
forced  on  all  occasions  to  bow  to  them ;  and 
as  they  could  control  the  proceedings  of  the 

*  Ler-i  iii-,  11,  fyy^  tHi  cXir^r^  fwiiu»H'  Goetdtnf 
■Qppoaes  that  lot  decided  betveen  cmadidalM  who  had  been 
elected  ;  hot  the  wmda  mmj  r^fer  k>  the  deaMcratical  char- 
acter of  the  elector*,  which,  according  to  Tlatu^  new,  ren- 
dered their  choice  as  capncious  and  ancertaia  as  tf  it  had 
been  determined  bj  lot ;  aad,  indeed,  Aiiatotle  qpeaka  of  the 
•phfan  aa  ai  rvx^rr^. 
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iDDgs  by  tbeir  ordera,  ooald  fine  them  for  slight 
ofiencee  at  their  discretioo,  and  could  throw 
them  into  priaon  to  await  a  trial  on  graver 
^barges,  bo  they  alone,  among  all  the  Spartans, 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  were  passing, 
whereas  it  was  not  thought  beneath  the  majes- 
ty of  the  kings  to  rise  in  honour  of  the  ephors ; 
and  it  was  their  acknowledged  duty  to  attend, 
4it  least  on  the  third  summons,  before  the 
epboral  tribunaL  It  will,  however,  be  seen 
that,  even  when  the  power  of  the  ephors  was 
at  its  greatest  height,  the  kingly  station  coo- 
ttnued  to  confer  important  prerogatives  and 
means  of  extensive  influence;  and  Agesilaus, 
who  went  beyond  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
respect  which  he  showed  to  the  ephors,  was 
the  most  powerful  pcinoe  of  his  house. 

It  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  poetical 
farm  in  which  the  events  of  the  first  Messenian 
war  bare  been  transmitted  to  us,  that  we  hear 
so  little  of  the  part  which  Argos  took  in  it. 
But  it  appears  from  some  facts  which  have  been 
accidentally  preserved,  that,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  she  was  far  from  remaining  inactive 
while  her  enemy  was  engaged  in  the  struggle 
with  Messenia,  but  that  she  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of- recovering  Gynuria.  And  there  is 
even  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  at  this  peri- 
od she  made  herself  mistress  of  the  whole  east- 
em  coast  of  Laconia  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  and 
of  the  island  of  Cythera,  which,,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  once  formed  part  of  her  terri- 
tory. These  conquests  may  probably  be  attrib- 
uted to  Pheidon,  who  is  usually  called  tyrant  of 
Arg08«  but  was,  in  fiict,  a  hereditary  ruler,  the 
tenth  from  Temenus,  though  he  bad  broken 
through  the  restraints  which  limited  the  kingly 
power  at  Argos.*  It  seems  to  have  been  Thei- 
don's  aim  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  his  house 
over  the  other  branches  of  the  Meradeid  race, 
and  to  enforce  all  the  titles  which  he  derived 
Irom  his  mythical  descent,  t  On  this  ground,  in 
the  eighth  Olympiad,  he  deprived  the  Eleans 
of  their  premdency  at  the  Olympic  games,  which, 
as  legends  told,  bad  been  founded  by  his  divine 
progenitor,  and  conferred  it  on  the  Pisans.  It 
may  have  been  in  proeeention  of  this  vast  plan 
that  he  furnished  his  brother  Caranus  with  the 
means  of  founding  a  little  kingdom,  which  be- 
came the  core  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
This  powerful  and  active  prince  introduced  a 
new  system  of  weights  «nd  measures,  which 
bore  his  name,  and  replaced  the  old  rude  money 
by  a  more  convenient  coinage,  called  the  ^gi- 
netan,  because  it  was  in  i£gina,  which  formed 
a  part  of  his  territories,  that  he  established  bis 
mint.  He  may  also  have  extended  his  domin- 
ions along  the  western  coast  of  the  Argolic 
Gulf  as  far  as  Malea ;  a  rocky,  barren  tract  of 
little  value,  except  as  it  affords  a  passage  into 
the  heart  of  I^conia. 

At  the  death  of  Pheidon  his  genius  and  for- 
tune seem  to  have  deserted  the  Argives :  and 
these  conquests,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
extent,  fell  back  to  Sparta.  Her  territory  had 
thus  reached  its  utmost  limits :  but  power  found- 
ed on  wrong,  and  used  without  mercy,  is  never 
secure.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  in  Messe- 
nia, which,  while  it  groaned  under  a  degra- 
dinjj  yoke,  remembered  nothing  of  the  evils  of 
the  war  which  their  fathers  had  waged,  but 
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heard  of  their  heroic  deeds.  The  Mesaenians 
who  had  been  exempted,  by  the  policy  or  the 
generosity  of  Sparta,  from  the  servile  condition 
to  which  their  countrymen  were  reduced,  felt 
the  exception  to  be  ignominious,  as  the  price  of 
slavish  submission.  Many  born  in  exile  were 
eager  to  recover  their  patrimonies.  When  all 
hearts  were  full,  all  spirits  roused  to  expect  the 
signal  for  revolt,  the  destined  champion  appear- 
ed: a -second  Aristodemus  arose  in  Aristome- 
nes. 

His  birth  was  noble,  like  that  of  the  elder 
hero,  for  he  also  sprang  from  the  race  of  iEpy- 
tus :  it  was  even  thought  to  have  been  half  di- 
vine, like  that  of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  In 
strength  and  courage  he  surpassed  Aristodemus, 
and  no  fearful  remembrance  weighed  upon  his 
soul.  From  Andania,  his  birthplace,  he  cheer- 
ed the  hopes  of  the  exiles,  fanned  the  indignap 
tion  of  the  oppressed  people,  and  drew  promises 
of  aid  from  foreign  cities.  Argos  and  Arcadia 
were  more  than  ever  hostile  to  Sparta,  and  Elis, 
too,  was  ready  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of 
Messenia.  In  the  thirty-ninth  year  after  the 
capture  of  Ithom^,  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
third  Olympiad  (B.C.  6d6),  the  second  Messe- 
nian war  began.* 

The  first  battle  was*  fought  before  any  suc- 
cours had  come  from  abroad ;  the  victory  was 
not  clear  on  either  side ;  yet  the  valour  of  Aris- 
tomenes  struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  in- 
spired his  countrymen  with  confidence.  They 
ofiTered  him  the  crown,  but  ho  declined  the  re- 
gal title,  and  contented  himself  with  the  labours 
and  dangers  of  the  supreme  command.  To 
prove  himself  worthy  of  it,  and  to  open  the  war 
with  a  happy  omen,  he  crossed  tiiie  mountains, 
came  down  at  night  on  the  plain  of  Sparta,  and 
fixed  a  shield  which  he  had  taken  in  the  battle 
against  the  temple  of  Athene,  sumamed  Ghal- 
cimcns  (of  the  brazen  house) ;  an  inscription 
declared  that  Aristomenee  had  dedicated  it  from 
Spartan  spoils. 

The  Spartans  saw  that  they  had  no  common 
enemy  to  contend  with,  and  they  sent  to  Delphi 
for  advioe.  The  god  bade  them  seek  an  Athe- 
nian ooonsellor.  No  dealings,  fiiendly  or  hos- 
tile, had  passed  between  Attica  and  Laconia 
from  the  ancient  tmies,  when  the  twin  sons  of 
Jupiter  were  said  to  have  carried  back  their 
sister  Helen,  after  storming  the  Attic  town  of 
Aphidn«.  From  the  same  place  an  ally  and  a 
counsellor  now  came  to  the  aid  of  Sparta ;  for, 
according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  this 
was  the  birthplace  of  T>rt«U8.  The  legenda- 
ry character  of  Tyrtctis  is  almost  as  marvellous 
as  that  of  Aristomenes.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly certain,  both  that  the  hero  fought,  and 
that  the  poet  sang ;  for  a  few  fragments  of  his 
poetry  i«main,  foil  of  the  spirit  with  whioh  he 
wanned  his  hearers.  But  the  popular  tradition 
in  later  ages  was  that  the  Athenians,  divided 
between  tiieir  reverence  for  the  Delphic  god 
and  their  reluctance  to  forther  the  cause  of 
Sparta,  thought  they  eould  not  better  efiTect  thmr 
purpose  than  by  sheeting  a  lame  man,  who 
taught  letters  in  the  village  of  Aphidnie,  for  the 
counsellor  viiiom  they  were  roquestod  to  send. 
The  troth  has  evidently  been  distorted,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  restore  its  genuine  features 
with  certainty.     The  only  fact  in  the  atoiy 
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whicb  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  is  that  Tyr- 
tsos  came  ttom  Aphidnae  to  Sparta.  But  the 
oracle  may  have  grown,  as  usual,  out  of  the 
event ;  and  Tyrtsus  was  probably  neither  lame 
nor  a  schoolmaster.  He  taught,  indeed,  bat 
verses,  like  Pindar  or  Simonides ;  and  perhaps 
the  unequal  lines  of  the  couplets  to  which  he 
married  his  fiery  thoughts  may  have  suggested 
the  thought  of  a  personal  defect,  or  it  may 
have  been  simply  the  form  in  which  tradition 
expressed  the  fact  that  he  served  the  Spartans 
with  his  mind  more  than  with  his  body.  The 
motive  that  led  him  to  devote  his  muse  to  their 
cause  is  still  more  doubtfbl :  we  can  only  sus- 
pect that  it  was  connected  with  the  above-men- 
tioned mythical  legend  concerning  the  invasion 
of  the  Laconian  twins.  We  know  that  in  the 
later  times  of  Greece,  political  relations  were 
sometimes  contracted  on  grounds  not  more  sol- 
id: Aphidnus,  the  hero  who  was  thoaght  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  birthplace  of  Tyr- 
teus,  had,  it  was  said,  adopted  the  brothers  of 
Helen  as  his  sons :  Aphidns  may  have  regard- 
ed their  country  with  feelings  of  kindred,  and 
may  have  sent  Tyrtaeus,  whether  as  warrior  or 
as  bard,  to  raise  his  arm  or  his  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  Spartans.  , 

They  were  also  joined  by  auxiliaries  from 
Corinth  and  fh>m  Lepreum,  which  gladly  as- 
sisted the  enemies  of  Elis.  The  Messenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  re-enforced  by  their 
exiled  countrymen,  who  brought  with  them  the 
ministers  of  the  Eleasinian  rites,  and  by  their 
allies  from  Sicyon  and  Argos,  Arcadia  and  Elis ; 
for  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  to  deteimine 
which  state  should  have  the  mastery  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. A  great  battle  was  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Stenyclerus,  at  a  place  called,  from  an 
ancient  legend,  the  Boards  Pillar.  The  Mes- 
senian  priests  and  Tyrteus  kept  aloof  from  the 
fight,  and  only  animated  the  combatants  by  their 
voice.  But  Aristomenes,  at  the  head  of  a  little 
band  of  the  bravest  Messenian  youths,  success- 
ively broke  each  division  of  the  Spartan  forces 
till  all  were  scattered  in  disorderly  flight.  He 
pursued  the  routed  foe  with  impetuous  ardour, 
and  forgot  the  warning  of  the  soothsayer,  The- 
oclus,  who  had  enjoined  him  not  to  pass  a  tree 
which  he  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  plain,  where 
the  Twins,  as  he  said,  were  sitting,  doubtless  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen.  The 
hero  passed  the  limit,  and  dropped  his  shield : 
it  was  carried  away  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
while  he  searched  for  it  the  fugitives  escaped. 
But  Messenia  was  freed  for. a  time  from  the 
presence  of  her  enemy ;  and  when  Aristomenes 
returned  to  Andania,  the  women,  as  they  strew- 
ed fillets  and  flowers  on  his  head,  sang,  in  strains 
that  were  remembered  and  repeated  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  how  he  had  chased  the  Lacedemo- 
nians over  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  and  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mountains.  The  lost  shield,  too, 
adorned  with  the  device  of  a  spread  eagle,  he 
recovered  shortly  after,  when,  by  the  direction 
of  Apollo,  he  descended  into  the  cavern  of  Tro- 
phonius  at  Lebadea.  On  his  return  from  this 
journey  he  took  a  threatening  instead  of  a  de- 
fensive posture,  and  hanging  like  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  trembling  Spaitans,  fell  with  the  sud- 
denness of  lightning  on  their  towns  and  villa- 
ges. With  his  chosen  companions  he  surprised 
and  plundered  Phars,  put  to  flight  the  Spartan 


king  Anaxander  when  he  came  to  its  relief, 
was  only  stopped  in  Mie  pursuit  by  an  accidental 
wound.  When  this  was  healed,  he  meditated 
an  attack  on  Sparta  itself;  but  Helen  and  the 
tutelary  Twins  interposed,  and  in  a  dream  ad- 
monished him  to  drop  his  design.  He,  howev- 
er, laid  a  successful  ambush  for  the  Spartan 
virgins,  who  were  celebrating  the  worship  of 
Diana  with  festive  dances  at  Carye,  a  town 
among  the  hills  near  the  sources  of  the  Euro- 
tas,  and  carried  them  over  the  border.  Gener- 
ous as  brave,  he  protected  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  his  young  followers,  and  restored  thein, 
though  not  without  a  heavy  ransom,  to  their 
kinsmen.  At  iEgila  he  made  a  similar  attempt 
with  diflerent  fortune ;  for  the  first  time  he  feH 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  he  was  surroundr 
ed  by  the  women,  who  were  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Demeter,  stunned  by  their  blazing  torch- 
es, and  fettered ;  but  in  the  night  he  snapped  the 
cords  that  bound  him,  or  they  were  loosened  by 
the  compassion  of  the  priestess,  and  he  retom- 
ed  safe  to  Messenia. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  Sparta  again  pre- 
pared for  battle ;  but  now,  distrustfiU  of  her 
own  strength,  she  stooped  to  seek  victoty  from 
unwoilhy  arts.  The  Messenians  were  joined 
on  this  occasion  by  no  allies  but  the  Arcadians^ 
who  were  commanded  by  Aristocrates,  son  of 
Hicatas,  king,  some  <say,  of  Arcadia,  but  more 
probably  of  Orchomenus.  He  was  seduced  by 
Spartan  bribes,  drew  off  his  men  in  the  heat  ck 
the  battle,  and,  after  throwing  the  Messeniar 
ranks  into  disorder  by  his  retreat,  left  them  ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  superior  numbers.  Even 
the  valour  of  Aristomenes  and  his  little  band 
could  not  save  the  day.  After  a  grefct  slaugh- 
ter, in  which  many  of  the  noblest  Messenians 
perished,  he  collected  the  fugitives,  a  feeble 
and  disheartened  remnant,  in  Andania.  All 
looked  to  him  for  counsel :  he  advised  them  to 
do  as  their  ancestors  had  done—to  collect  all 
the  remaining  strength  of  Messenia  in  a  mount* 
ain  citadel,  where  they  could  defy  the  attacks  of 
a  Spartan  army ;  not,  however,  in  Ithom^  (which 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  enemy's  power),  but  in 
Mount  Eira,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Neda  sep- 
arates Messenia  from  Triphylia.  Here,  there- 
fore, they  fortified  themselves,  while  the  Spar- 
tans, masters  of  the  whole  country  except  Py- 
lus  and  Methon6,  and  the  adjacent  coast,  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Eira,  hoping  soon  to  reduce  it  by 
force  or  famine. 

While  they  were  reckoning  on  a  speedy  sur- 
render, Aristomenes  was  planning  new  attacks. 
He  increased  his  band  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  forced  or  turned  the  Spartan  lines, 
and  swept  the  vales  of  Messenia  and  Laconia 
without  distinction— for,  except  a  few  little 
nooks,  both  alike  were  Sparta's — and  returned, 
laden  with  spoil,  to  Eira.  The  Spartans,  thus 
compelled  to  feed  the  enemy  whom  they  wish- 
ed to  starve,  resolved  to  turn  Messenia  and  the 
Laconiaii  border  into  a  desert,  and  forbade  their 
citizens  to  till  their  lands  in  all  this  region  until 
the  war  should  be  ended.  But  this  ordinance, 
when  enforced,  produced  a  general  scarcity, 
and  the  owners  of  the  land  murmured  at  tlieir 
loss.  Civil  broils  would  have  ensued,  but  Tyr- 
tasus,  who,  after  the  disaster  of  the  Boar's  Pil- 
lar, had  roused  the  sinking  courage  of  the  Spar- 
tans by  his  stirring  strains,  now  touched  a  dif- 
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ftrent  ohoiil,  and  allayed  thoir  angry  passions  by 
oelebrating  the  blesaings  of  concord  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws. 

Imboldened  by  his  success,  Aristomenes 
aimed  at  a  higher  mark.  He  sallied  forth  late 
in  the  evening,  and  by  a  wonderfully  rapid 
inarch  reached  Amyclae  before  the  next  sun- 
rise ;  ere  succour  arrived  from  Sparta  he  had 
gathered  his  booty  and  was  gone.  But  in  a 
second  inroad  he  found  the  Spartans  better  pre- 
pared ;  half  of  their  whole  force,  with  boiii  the 
kings  at  their  head,  opposed  his  retreat.  HiS' 
little  army  was  surrounded ;  he  himself  long 
kept  hia  enemies  at  bay :  at  length,  weakened  by 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  stunned  by  a  ston^,  and 
made  prisoner  with  fifty  of  his  companions. 
All  were  condenmed,  as  the  vilest  malefactors, 
to  be  thrown  down  a  high  rock  into  a  pit  called 
the  Ceadas.  The  rest  were  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  fall ;  he  alone  came  to  the  ground  un- 
harmed ;  saw  the  sky  above,  the  naked  sides 
of  the  precipice  that  enclosed  him,  and  a  cav- 
ern dark  as  night  at  its  foot,  and  wrapped  him- 
self in  his  field-cloak  to  wait  for  death.  But 
on  the  third  day  a  sound  of  life  caught  his  ear : 
uncovering  his  face,  he  perceived  that  a  fox 
had  foond  its  way  into  the  cave,  through  a  pas- 
sage, therefore,  which  he  might  thread.  Mo- 
tionless he  awaited  its  approadi,  caught  hold 
of  its  tail,  and  guided  by  it  as  it  struggled  to 
escape,  crept  on  till  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  light 
in  the  bowels  of  the  rock,  enlarged  the  opening 
with  his  hands,  and  the  next  day  was  again  in 
Eire. 

It  would  be  long  to  relate  all  the  other  ex- 
ploits and  adventures  of  the  invincible  hero : 
how  he  cut  to  pieces  a  Corinthian  army  which 
was  marching  to  join  the  Spartans ;  afterward, 
in  time  of  truce,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  Cretan 
bowmen,  and  was  taken,  but  again  burst  his 
bonds,  through  the  pity  of  a  maid,  whom  he 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  son  Gorgus. 
Thrice  Aristomenes  offered  to  Jupiter  of  Ithon^ 
the  extraordinary  sacrifice  called  Hecatompho- 
nia,  because  it  was  reserved  for  the  warrior 
who  had  slain  a  hecatomb  of  foes.  But  he  was 
said  to  have  provoked  the  anger  of  the  twin 
Protectors  of  Sparta  by  impiously  counterfeit- 
ing their  appearance,  and  disturbing  a  festival 
which  the  Spartans  were  celebrating  in  their 
honour  with  bloodshed.*  llie  gods  turned 
their  faoea  away  from  Messenia.  The  eleventh 
year  of  the  siege  of  Eira  brought  with  it  a  sure 
sign  that  the  end  of  the  contest  was  approach- 
ing.  "  When  a  goat  shall  drink  the  water  of  the 
Neda,"  so  the  oracle  had  spoken, ''  the  destruc- 
tion of  Messenia  is  at  hand.'*  But  in  the  dia- 
lect of  Messenia,  the  same  word  signified  a 
goat  and  a  wild  fig-tree.  One  of  these  trees 
overhong  the  stream,  and  at  length  stretched 
its  bougha  down  into  the  water.  When  Theo- 
clna  the  seer  saw  this,  he  knew  that  the  oracle 
was  accomplished,  and  that  the  fated  term  of 
lesistance  had  arrived,  and  he  warned  Aristom- 
enes to  resign  himself  to  the  loos  of  his  oonn- 

tiy. 

The  will  of  the  gods  was  aooompiished 
through  treachery  and  female  weakness,  llie 
berdraian  of  a  Spartan  higji  in  rank  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  with  his  master's  cattle. 
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He  fed  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Neda,  which 
were  still  open  to  the  garrison  of  Eira.  Here 
he  caught  the  eye  of  a  Messenian  woman  as 
she  came  to  draw  water ;  she  admitted  him 
into  her  house  while  her  husband  was  guarding 
the  citadel.  On  a  rainy  night  the  Messenian 
suddenly  returned  home,  and  related  the  cause 
that  had  drawn  him  off  his  post  to  his  wife, 
while  her  paramour  overheard  him  from  a  hi- 
ding-phice.  Aristomenes  was  prevented  by  a 
wound  from  making  his  usual  rounds;  in  his 
absence  the  discipline  of  the  garrison  had  re- 
laxed ;  in  foul  weather  the  sentinels  left  their 
stations  to  seek  shelter,  and  abandoned  the 
walls  to  the  protection  of  the  elements.  The 
herdsman  resolved  to  turn  this  discovery  to  ac- 
count, by  carrying  it,  as  the  price  of  forgiveness 
and  favour,  to  his  master  Emperamus,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  kings,  had  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  army  at  Eira.  Under  his  guidance 
the  Spartans  scaled  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and 
before  the  alarm  was  given  were  already  with- 
in. The  besieged,  however,  were  still  deter- 
mined to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  that  re- 
mained, and  Aristomenes,  in  spite  of  his  wound, 
and  though  he  had  lost  all  hope,  urged  them  to 
the  conflict.  As  soon  9»  the  returning  light  en- 
abled the  assailants  to'  push  forward,  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  combat  arose  in  the  streets  and 
open  phices.  Even  the  women  took  a  share  in 
it ;  and  as  the  violence  of  the  tempest  prevented 
them  from  mounting  on  the  roofs,  to  hurl  stonea 
and  tiles  on  the  enemy  below,  they  armed 
theooselves  and  fought  among  the  men.  But 
the  fury  of  despair  was  faia  to  yield  to  fate  : 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents ;  the  lightning 
seemed  to  flash  in  the  eyes  of  the  Messenians ; 
the  thunder  sounded  like  the  voice  of  an  angry 
god  in  their  ears.  Still,  for  three  days  and 
nights  they  maintained  the  hopeless  struggle ; 
while  the  Spartans  were  relieved  by  fresh 
troops,  their  little  band,  fighting  continually 
without  xest,  food,  or  shelter,  dwindled  and 
flagged  from  wounds  and  weakness.  At  length 
Theoclus,  after  exhorting  Aristomenes  to  aban-^ 
don  the  useless  strife  with  destiny,  and  to  save 
the  last  hopes  of  Messenia,  and  warning  the 
Spartans  that  their  triumph  would  not  be  per-* 
petual,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
fell  amid  heaps  of  slain  enemies.  Then  Aris- 
tomenes checked  the  ardour  of  the  foremost 
among  his  warriors,  bade  them  form  themselves 
into  a  hollow  square,  enclosing  their  wives  and 
children,  and  himself  advanced  towards  the  ea^ 
emy,  and  by  his  gestures  demanded  a  free  pas- 
sage. The  Spartans,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
the  last  extremity,,  opened  a  road  through  their 
ranks  for  the  fogitiveo,  who,  retreating  in  good 
order,  safely  gained  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Here  they  were  reoeived  with  hospitable 
kindness:  their  generous  allies  would  even 
have  shared  their  own  lands  with  them ;  but 
the  thoughts  of  Aristomenes  were  bent,  not  on 
rest  and  ease,  but  on  a  new  enterprise :  while 
the  Spartans  were  seenrely  gathering  the  firuits 
of  their  recent  victory,  he  meditated  an  expe- 
dition to  surprise  Sparta  itself,  and  thus  to  take 
hostages  for  the  moderation  of  the  conquerors. 
But  the  plan  was  betrayed  by  the  faithless  Aris- 
tocrates,  whose  repeated  treachery  was  now 
proved  by  an  intercepted  answer,  in  which  the 
Soartan  king  Anaxander  thanked  him  for  hia 
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ancient  and  his  present  serrioes.  When  the 
assembly  of  the  Arcadian  people  heard  this, 
they  stoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  raised  a 
monument  inscribed  with  a  rpconl  of  his  crime 
and  of  his  punishment. 

After  this  disappointment  fifty  of  the  exiles, 
'With  a  kinsman  of  Aristomenes  at  their  head, 
secretly  crossed  the  border,  fell  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  still  plundering  Eira,  and  died, 
sword  in  hand,  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-eighth 
Olympiad  (B.C.  668),  ended  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war.  As  many  of  the  Messenians  as  re- 
mained in  the  country  became  Helots,  but  prob- 
ably few  freemen  submitted  to  this  lot.  Those 
of  Pylus  and  Methone,  seeing  no  hope  of  re- 
taining their  independence  after  the  fall  of  Eira, 
betook  themselves  to  their  ships  and  sailed  to 
Oyllene,  the  Elean  port.  Methone  was  given 
by  the  Spartans  to  the  Nauplians,  whom  Argos 
had  expelled  from  their  own  town  :  arrived  in 
Elis,  the  Messenians  sent  to  Aristomenes,  and 
desired  him  to  lead  them  to  a  new  country. 
He,  however,  could  not  yet  abandon  the  task 
he  had  chosen  for  his  life  —  to  wage  ceaseless 
war  with  Sparta  —  but  he  appointed  his  two 
sons,  Gorgus  and  Manticlus,  to  be  the  founders 
of  the  intended  colony.  The  question  was  to 
what  land  they  should  steer  their  coarse.  One 
of  their  leaders  proposed  that  they  should  seise 
Zacynthus,  and  from  its  ports  infest  the  coasts 
of  their  conquerors.  Manticlus  bade  them  drop 
the  thoughts  of  revenge  and  continual  war,  and 
sail  to  the  great  island  of  Sardinia,  a  rich  and 
easy  conquest.  Neither  advice  prevailed :  one 
band,  however,  under  the  two  sons  of  Aristom- 
enes, sought  the  city  of  Rhegium,  on  the 
straits  that  separate  Italy  from  Sicily.  There 
they  found  some  of  their  kinsmen,  who  had  set- 
tled there  at  the  end  of  the  former  war.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  7 1st  Olympiad,  one  of  their 
countrymen,  named  Anaxilaus,  raised  himself 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Rhegium:  with  his 
aid  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town 
of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits, 
which  a  band  of  Samian  exiles  had  already 
wrested  from  its  rightful  owners.  They  named 
it  Messene — it  is  still  called  Messina«r-and  floar- 
iahed  there  till  many  were  induced  to  leave  it  for 
a  new  Messene  in  their  ancient  land. 

Mainy,  however,  of  the  exiles  remained  in 
Greece,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance, 
which  came,  though  long  delayed.  Aristome- 
nes himself  died  in  peace,  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
honse  of  his  son-in-law,  Damagetus,  who  had 
been  directed  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  ally  him- 
self to  the  beti  of  the  Greeks.  The  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  a  noble  monument,  and  with 
the  sacred  rites  due  to  a  hero:  his  posterity 
were  long  the  most  tllusrrions  family  in  the  isl- 
and. This  tradition,  at  least,  seems  less  fabo- 
krns  than  one  ^n^ich,  founded,  perhaps,  on  a  po- 
etical epithet,  related  that  the  Spartans  had 
opened  his  body  and  found  in  it  a  hairy  heart. 

The  yoke  appeared  now  to  be  fixed  on  Mes- 
senia  forever;  and  henceforward  Sparta  con- 
tinued to  rise  towards  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  all  Greece.  She  re- 
warded her  friends,  humbled  her  rivals,  and 
punished  her  enemies.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  she  stepped  in  to  decide  a  quarrel 
that  had  subsisted  for  more  than  a  century,  if 


not  ever  since  the  return  of  the  Heradetds,  be- 
tween Elis  and  Pisa.  The  latter  state  had 
more  than  once  successfully  asserted,  not  only 
its  independence,  but  its  claim  to  the  right  of 
presiding  at  the  sacred  games  which  were  cel- 
ebrated on  its  territory  ;  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  aid  of  Pheidon  in  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
and  again  in  the  84th,  when  it  was  governed  by 
a  native  prince  named  Pantaleon.  PantalcKin 
had  also  led  succours  to  the  Messenians  in  the 
second  war ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  determined  his  enemies,  the  Eleans,  to 
abandon  the  Messenian  cause  and  to  ally  them- 
selves with  Sparta.  She  requited  their  servi- 
ces by  reducing  the  whole  country  that  separa- 
ted the  Hollow  Elis  from  Messenia,  under  sub- 
jection to  them.  Pisa  was  still  ruled  by  her 
native  kings,  but  they  were  now  vassals  of 
Elis ;  and  Demophon,  son  of  Pantaleon,  was 
compelled  to  soothe  the  jealousy  of  the  sover- 
eign state  by  the  most  abject  submission.  His 
successor,  Pyrrhus,  excited  some  of  the  Tri- 
phylian  and  other  towns  to  revolt ;  but  the 
struggle  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
all  the  insurgents. 

The  old  contest  with  Tegea,  from  which 
Sparta  had  hitherto  reaped  only  shame  and 
loss,  was  at  length  terminated  in  her  favour. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before 
our  era,  in  the  reigns  of  Ariston  and  Anaxan- 
dridas,  an  oracle  bade  the  Spartans,  if  they 
would  prevail  in  the  war,  bring  the  bones  of 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  Sparta.  An- 
other mysterious  answer  directed  them  to 
search  for  the  relics  at  Tegea.  Some  gigantic 
remains  were  accordingly  dug  up  there  and 
carried  ^way.  Tegea  had  now  lost  her  palla- 
dium ;  the  arms  of  her  enemy  prospered,  and 
she  sank  into  the  rank  of  a  dependant  ally  of 
Sparta,  distinguished  otily  by  the  privilege  of 
occupying  one  of  the  wings  in  the  armies  of  her 
confederate.  The  rivalry  of  Aigos  was  not  so 
easily  subdued :  she  still  could  not  brook  the 
loss  of  Cynuria ;  the  growth  of  the  Spartan 
power  rendered  this  Uttle  tract  valuable  as  a 
barrier  against  its  inroads.  But,  about  the 
same  time  that  Tegea  yielded,  Sparta  accom- 
plished this  conquest  by  an  etfbrt  which  made 
the  name  of  Othryades  innmortal.  He  was  cel- 
ebrated in  the  songs  of  the  Spartan  youth  as 
the  hero  who  alone,  of  three  hundred  Spartans, 
surviTed  the  battle  which  they  fought  with  as 
many  Argives,  to  decide  the  dispute  about  Cy- 
nuria, and,  while  the  two  remaining  champions 
of  Argos  hastened  home  with  the  tidings  of 
victory,  raised  a  tropAiy  vrhich  he  inscribed  with 
his  bkM>d,  and  then  fell  on  his  sword,  that  he 
might  share  the  fate  of  his  comrades.  The 
fame  of  Sparta  spread  so  far,  that  Crcssus,  the 
great  king  of  Lydia,  when  he  was  directed  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  make  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Greeks  his  friends,  sent  his  ambassadors 
with  gifts  to  court  her  alliance.  And  Sparta 
was  not  slow  to  accept  the  Lydian  gold,  and 
willingly  entered  into  a  strict  league  with  Croe- 
sus ;  she  would,  perhaps,  even  have  assisted 
him  with  her  arms  when  he  was  threatened  by 
Cyrus,  hut  his  sudden  ruin  frustrated  her  in- 
tentions, and  the  eonllict  in  which  she  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  engaging  with  Persia  was  put  off 
to  another  season. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HATIONAL  IH8TXTUTION8  AND  FORMS  OF  OOTSBN- 

MCNT. 

Thk  series  of  migrations  and  conquests  by 
which  the  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  and  Dorians 
became  masters  of  the  countries  which  they 
finally  occupied,  was  attended  by  changes  of 
two  kinds,  one  affecting  the  internal  condition 
of  Greece  itself,  the  oUier  the  foreign  lands  in 
which  the  numerous  colonies,  which  received 
their  first  impulse  from  the  revolutions  of  the 
mother-country,  successively  settled.  We  shall 
take  a  review  of  the  colonies  in  another  chap- 
ter ;  in  the  present  we  will  notice  some  of  the 
most  important  efifects  produced  by  the  above- 1 
mentioned  causes  on  the  state  of  Greece.  This 
subject  will  fall  under  two  heads.  We  shall 
first  consider  some  national  institutions,  which 
either  sprang  up  in  this  new  period,  or  assumed 
a  new  character  in  it,  and  shall  then  inquire 
into  the  political  changes  which  took  place 
within  particular  states,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Return  of  the  Heracleids  and  the 
time  when  we  shall  see  Greece  first  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  Persia. 

We  have  hitherto  made  scarcely  any  mention 
of  institutions  tending  to  imbody  the  Greeks  in 
one  nation.  In  the  Trojan  expedition,  indeed, 
as  it  is  described  by  Homer,  we  see  them  uni- 
ted by  a  common  language,  a  conunon  rehgion, 
and  a  common  enterprise.  The  former  two 
were  permanent  bonds  of  union,  but  the  latter 
was  an  accidental  and  transitory  one ;  nor  does 
the  poet  indicate  any  which  could  supply  its 
place.  The  causes  which  kept  the  Greeks 
asunder,  notwithstanding  their  community  of 
language  and  religion,  have  been  already  point- 
ed out  in  the  natural  features  of  the  country  and 
the  equable  distribution  of  strength  by  which 
the  neighbouring  tribes  were  enabled  to  balance 
each  other,  and  to  preserve  mutual  independ- 
ence. We  have  also  alluded  to  partial  associ- 
ations formed  among  neighbouring  states,  part- 
ly for  religious,  partly  for  political  purposes. 
Of  these  associations  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly of  one  among  them,  which  widened  its 
original  range  so  as  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
national  confederacy,  we  shall  now  speak,  prin- 
cipally to  explain  the  causes  which  prevented 
it  from  becoming,  in  reality,  what  it  appeared 
to  be. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  divided  and  un- 
settled state  of  Greece  afforded  abundant  occa- 
sions of  hostility  among  neighbouring  tribes : 
there  were  always  temptations  to  rapine,  dis- 
puted claims,  public  or  private  encroachments, 
lojories  unredressed,  or  too  violently  retaliated. 
The  transition  from  the  earlier  period  to  that 
new  order  of  things  which  is  represented  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  sons  of  Hellen,  most  prob- 
ably tended  to  multiply  these  feuds,  and  the 
consequent  alternation  of  wrongs  and  revenge. 
This  actual  relation,  in  which  most  communi- 
ties were  placed  to  each  other,  naturally  sug- 
gested the  notion  that  enmity  and  war  were  the 
necessary  state  of  mankind,  unless  where  there 
was  some  express  agreement  to  restrain  or 
temper  it,  and  that  tl^  right  of  each  state  to 
overpower  its  neighbours,  and  to  exercise  the 
Biiperiority  thus  acquired  in  whatever  manner 
it  raigtit  see  fit,  ouuld  otiy  be  limited  by  com- 


pact.   The  only  exception  that  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  to  this  supposed  law  of  nature 
was  where  the  division  by  which  two  tribes 
of  the  same  race  were  separated  into  distinct 
communities  had  either  not  lasted  long  enough 
to  efface  the  consciousness  of  their  original 
connexion,  or  had  taken  place  under  circum- 
stances which,  notwithstanding  their  political 
independence,  kept  them  united  as  members  of 
the  same  kindred.    Where  this  tie  subsisted, 
it  undoubtedly  excluded  ordinary  incentives  to 
discord,  and  restrained  wanton  sallies  of  unpro- 
voked hostility ;  so  that  though,  between  two 
tribes  so  linked  together,  occasional  quarrels 
might  break  out  into  war,  peace  was  the  habit- 
ual and  regular  condition  of  their  mutual  inter- 
course.   Such  appears  to  have  been  the  degree 
of  union  which  once  subsisted  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Attica,  and  in  Megari^  and  Eu- 
boea ;  and  in  the  two  latter  instances  the  mode 
and  terms  of  civil  warfare  were  prescribed  by 
ancient  custom.    A  similar  effect  to  that  which 
in  these  cases  was  produced  by  the  feeling  of 
affinity,  arose  in  others  out  of  accidental  neigh- 
bourhood.    Perpetual  warfare,  pushed  to  the 
last  extremity  of  hostile  rage,  would  in  no  long 
time  have  consumed  or  ruined  the  little  tribes 
whose  territories  occupied  only  a  few  adjacent 
valleys,  always  open  to  invasion  :  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  forbearance  ibr  general  safety 
would  naturally  suggest  the  prudence  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  associations,  without  any  ulte- 
rior views,  either  of  aggrandizement  cr  of  pro- 
tection against  a  common  enemy.     Such  an 
association,  formed  among  independent  neigh- 
bouring tribes  for  the  regulation  of  their  mutual 
intercourse,  and  thus  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  confederations  for  purposes  offensive 
or  defensive,  and  on  the  other  from  the  con- 
tinued friendly  relations  subsisting  among  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  same  race,  is  the  one 
properly  described  by  the  Greek  term  ampkic- 

This  Greek  word,  which  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  borrow,  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient 
and  modem  writers  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  name  of  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Amphictyonic  associations — ^that  which 
is  always  to  be  understood  under  the  title  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Confederacy.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  scarcely  any  reasonable  duubt  that  this 
Amphictyon  is  a  merely  fictitious  person,  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  institution  attributed 
to  him,  the  author  of  which,  if  it  was  the  work 
of  any  individual,  was  probably  no  better  known 
than  those  of  the  other  Amphictyonies,  which 
did  not  happen  to  become  so  famous.  It  would 
be  a  coincidence  too  marvellous  to  be  ascribed 
to  chance,  that  his  name,  with  the  change  of  a 
single  letter,  should  be  significant  of  the  insti- 
tution itself,  which  is  not  only  his  sole  title  to 
celebrity,  but  the  whole  groundwork  and  es- 
sence of  his  mythical  being.  The  term  amphic- 
tyony,  which  has  probably  been  adapted  to  the 
legend,  and  would  be  more  properly  written  am- 
phictiony,  denotes  a  body  referred  to  a  local 
centre  of  union,  and  in  itself  does  not  imply  any 
national  affinity ;  and,  in  fact,  the  associations 
bearing  this  name  include  several  tribes  which 
were  but  very  remotely  connected  together  by 
descent.    But  the  local  centre  of  union  appean 
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to  have  been  always  a  religious  one — a  com- 
mon sanctuary,  the  scene  of  periodical  meet- 
ings for  the  celebration  of  a  common  worship ; 
and  this,  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  the 
earliest  times,  implies  the  belief  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  kindred,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was 
always  confirmed  by  community  of  language. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  consid- 
er the  ampbictyonic  associations  as  founded  on 
the  same  principle  which  united  tribes  of  the 
same  race  in  peace  and  amity,  though  distance, 
or  other  accidental  causes,  might  exclude  some 
which,  by  blood,  were  as  well  entitled  to  share 
in  the  union  as  those  which  entered  into  it. 

It  is  probable  that  many  amphictyonies  once 
existed  in  Greece,  all  trace  of  which  has  been 
lost ;  and  even  with  regard  to  those  which  hap- 
pen to  have  been  rescued  from  total  oblivion, 
our  information  is,  for  the  most  part,  extremely 
defective.  One  is  merely  mentioned  by  Stra- 
bo  as  having  held  its  meetings  at  Onchestus  in 
Bceotia,  probably  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon, 
where  a  periodical  festival  appears  to  have  been 
celebrated  with  chariot  races.  No  account  is 
given  of  the  states  w^hich  composed  it,  or  of  any 
other  particulars.  Another,  our  knowledge  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  same  author,  must,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  names  of  its  members,  have 
been  once  of  considerable  importance.  Its 
place  of  congress  was  also  a  sanctuary  of  Po- 
seidon, long  a  revered  and  celebrated  asylum, 
in  the  island  of  Calaurea.  It  included  seven 
states,  lliree  towns  of  Argolis,  Epidaurus,  Her- 
roione,  and  Nauplia,  Prasiae  in  Laconia,  the 
island  of  JBgina,  Athens,  and  the  Bceotian  Or- 
chomenus.  It  seems  clear  that  this  confedera- 
cy must  have  been  founded  for  a  political  rather 
than  for  a  religious  purpose,  since  Trcezen, 
though  so  near  to  the  place  of  congress,  and 
though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary  god,  was  not 
a  party  to  it.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the 
names  of  its  members ;  for  Orchomenus  must 
have  entered  into  it  while  still  independent  and 
powerful ;  that  is,  before  the  iEolian  conquest 
of  Boeotia.  But  the  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
this  association,  among  states  so  remote  from 
one  another,  and  apparently  so  little  connected 
by  interest,  can  only  be  matter  for  very  uncer- 
tain conjecture.  It  has  been  suspected*  that 
the  weaker  states — those  of  Peloponnesus — 
sought  the  protection  of  the  more  powerful 
against  some  formidable  neighbours;  but  we 
do  not  venture  so  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  history. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  afler  the  political  re- 
lations out  of  which  the  confederacy  arose  had 
been  entirely  altered,  and  it  had  sunk  into  utter 
insignificance,  Argos  stepped  into  the  place  of 
Naupiia,  and  Sparta  into  that  of  Prasiae,  for  the 
performance  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  which 
became  the  sole  object  of  the  league. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  by  which 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  ampbictyonic  asso- 
ciations were  anciently  much  more  numerous 
than  appears  from  the  scanty  notices  left  of 
them  in  history.  There  seems  to  have  been 
one  in  Argolis  distinct  from  that  of  Calaurea  ;t 
and  another,  of  which  Delos  was  the  centre,  at- 
tained u>  considerable  celebrity.  But  of  all 
such  institutions,  the  most  celebrated  aiid  im- 
portant was  the  one  known,  without  any  other 
l(>caj  distinction,  as  the  Ampbictyonic  League 
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or  council.  This  last  appellation  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  afiairs  of  the  whole  amphictyimic 
body  were  transacted  by  a  congress  composed 
of  deputies  sent  by  the  several  states,  accord- 
ing to  rules  established  from  time  immemorial. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  this  congress  was,  that 
its  meetings  were  held  at  two  different  places. 
There  were  two  regularly  convened  every  year  : 
one  in  the  spring,  at  Delphi,  the  other  in  the 
autumn,  near  the  little  town  of  Anthela,  within 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  at  a  temple  of  Deme- 
ter.  This  diversity  of  the  places  of  meeting 
suggests  a  great  variety  of  difficult  questions  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  league.  It  is  very  improb- 
able that  they  were  selected  together,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  was  ap- 
pointed first.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered Delphi  as  the  original  centre  of  the 
union ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  its  an- 
cient sanctity  and  the  early  renown  of  its  ora- 
cle ;  whereas  the  choice  of  Thermopylae  could 
only  have  been  dictated  by  its  peculiar  position, 
the  importance  of  which  was  not  connected 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  league. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Pylaea,  which 
was  applied  as  well  to  the  assembly  held  at 
Delphi  as  to  that  of  ThermopylK,  seems  strong- 
ly to  indicate  the  priority  of  the  latter  place  of 
meeting ;  nor,  if  Delphi  had  been  the  earlier,  is 
it  easy  to  imagine  why  the  other  should  ever 
have  been  chosen.  The  readiest  mode  of  rec- 
onciling these  conflicting  arguments  may  be  to 
suppose  that  there  were  originally  two  distinct 
confederations ;  one,  perhaps,  formed  of  inland, 
the  other  of  maritime  tribes ;  and  that,  when 
these  were  united  by  the  growing  influence  of 
Delphi,  the  ancient  places  of  meeting  were  re- 
tained as  a  necessary  concession  to  the  dignity 
of  each  sanctuary.  This  conjecture  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  legends  which  couple  the 
name  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  with  that  of 
Amphictyon,  in  the  history  of  the  council.  He 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  assembly  at  Delphi 
in  emulation  of  that  which  Amphictyon  had 
founded  at  Thermopylae,  and  then  to  have  com- 
bined the  two,  and  to  have  regulated  them  by 
new  laws.*  This  account  might  be  substan- 
tially correct,  though  the  agency  of  Acrisius 
should  have  been  referred  to  the  wrong  point, 
as  we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  he  founded 
the  temple  at  Anthela,  which  would  indicate 
that  be  was  more  immediately  connected  witl' 
the  congress  of  Thermopylae.  That  he  was 
the  first  who  brought  the  confederacy  into  or- 
der, fixed  the  number  of  its  members,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  votes  in  the  council,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  causes  which  were  to  be  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction,  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  a  received  opinion.  But  the  main  question, 
how  Argos  acquired  such  influence,  or  what 
power  Acrisius  more  properly  represents,  is 
leA  in  almost  total  obscurity :  we  can  only  sus- 
pect that  he  may,  in  this  legend,  have  belonged 
rather  to  the  northern  than  to  the  sou^em 
Achaeans. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  subject  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  constitution,  functions, 
and  authority  of  the  council.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  composed  of  deputies  sent  by 
twelve  tribes  or  nations,  each  of  which  might  in-- 
dude  several  independent  states.  The  oonfeder- 
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ata^nbes  ase  ▼arioosly  enamerated  by  difierent 
aathon.  A  comparison  of  their  lista  enables  ua 
to  aaoertain  the  greater  part  of  the  names,  and 
to  form  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  rest ; 
bat  it  also  leads  us  to  conclude  that  some  chan- 
ges took  place  at  a  remote  period  in  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  council,  as  to  which  tradition  is  si- 
lent. The^  most  authentic  list  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  tribes  contains  the  following  names: 
Tbessalians,  Bceotians,  I>orian8,  lonians,  Per- 
riuebians.  Magnetos,  Locrians,  (Eteans,  or  Eni- 
aniana,  Phthiots,  or  Acheeans  of  Phthia,  Ma- 
lians  or  Melians,*  and  Pbocians.  The  orator 
.£8chines,  who  furnishes  this  list,  shows,  by 
mentioning  the  number  twelve,  that  one  name 
is  wanting.  The  other  lists  supply  two  names 
to  fill  up  Uie  Tacant  place,  the  Dolopes  and  the 
Delpfaiana.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  tbe 
iorroer  were  finally  supplanted  by  the  Delphians, 
who  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  race  from 
the  Phocians.f 

The  mere  inspection  of  this  list  is  sufiScient 
to  proTe  at  once  the  high  antiquity  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
with  regard  to  its  early  history.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Dorians  must  have  become  members  of  the 
Amphictyonic  body  before  the  conquest,  which 
divided  them  into  several  states,  each  incom- 
parably more  powerful  than  most  of  the  petty 
northern  tribes,  which  possessed  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Yotes  in  the  council.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  they  were  among  the  ori- 
ginal members,  and  did  not  rather  take  the  place 
of  one  of  the  tribes  which  they  dislodged  from 
their  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  per- 
haps the  Dryopes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tfaes- 
salians  were  probably  not  received  into  the 
league  before  they  made  their  appearance  in 
Thessaly,  which  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
taken  place  only  twenty  years  before  the  Do- 
rian invasion  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is^  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  they  were  admitted  in  the 
room  of  some  other  tribe  which  had  lost  its  in- 
dependence through  the  convulsions  of  this 
eventful  period ;  and  this  may  have  been  one 
of  those  which  inhabited  Bceotia  before  the 
.£olians  from  Ame  gave  their  name  to  the 
cwmtry-— the  Minyans  of  Orchomenus,  or  the 
Cadmeans  of  Thebes.  But  so  scanty  is  our  in- 
ibfrmation«  that  it  has  been  conjectuTed,t  per- 
haps with  equal  probability,  that  they  did  not 
gain  entrance  into  the  league  before  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  when  they  took  an  active  part  in 
a  war,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  be- 
tween the  Amphictyons  and  the  town  of  Crissa. 
Hence  it  wouid  appear  that,  before  the  Return 
of  the  Heracleids,  the  Amphictyonic  body  com- 
prehended most  of  the  Greek  states  north  of 
the  Isthmus ;  but,  probably,  notwithstanding  the 
mention  of  Acrisins,  none  of  those  within  it.  It 
may  already,  at  that  time,  have  been  considered 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  are  names  of  two  dif- 
ferent r«oes,  or  Tariatinns  of  the  name  of  one  tribe ;  nor,  in 
the  fbnner  case,  which  is  the  right  name.  Fmm  Diitdor., 
zvtii  ,11,  it  would  seem  that  the  Melians  included  the  Ma- 
lians,  who  were  seated  more  to  the  north  of  the  Malian 
Oair. 

t  They  dSselaimed  the  name  of  Phocians  (Pnns.,  iy.,  34, 
ID,  and  appear,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  distinct 
fomi  them  in  their  interests  and  political  relations,  oim- 
aected  bythe  latter  with  Sparta  as  the  Phocians  with 
•  Aiheos  (Thoc.,  1,  113).  Hence,  and  from  other  indica- 
tioos,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Dorians  formed  the  ro- 
Siaff  class  at  Delphi :  a  sospieion  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
local  dialect.  I  Uy  Wachsmuth,  i.,  119. 


as  a  Hellenic  oonfeaeracy,  and  this  may  hare 
been  the  cause  from  which  the  Achaeans  of 
Phthia  were  not  designated,  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  council,  by  the  name  of  Hellenes,  which 
is  peculiarly  applied  to  them  in  the  Homeric' 
poems  i  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  re- 
ferring a  title  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
council  in  later  times,  of  a  general  congress  of 
the  Hellenes,  to  the  pertpd  when  the  Hellenic 
name  was  confined  to  a  few  northern  states,  the 
original  members  of  the  confederacy. 

After  the  Return  of  the  Heracleids,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Amphictyonic  tribes — then,  perhaps, 
already  hallowed  by  time— continued  the  same ; 
but  the  geographical  compass  of  the  league  was 
increased  by  all  that  part  of  Peloponnesus  which 
was  occupied  by  the  new  Dorian  states.  And 
though  a  considerable  part  of  Greece  was  still 
not  included  in  it — for  Arcadia,  Ells,  Achaia, 
iEtolia,  and  Acarnania  never  belonged  to  itr~ 
the  power  of  the  league,  if  measured  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  or  unanimously  exacted, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  command  the 
obedience  of  the  other  states ;  and  it  might, 
therefore,  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  national 
confederation.  The  causes  which  prevented  it 
from  really  acquiring  this  character  will  be  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  the  .mode  in  which  the 
council  was  constituted,  and  the  nature  of  its 
ordinary  functions.  The  constitution  of  the 
council  rested  on  the  supposition — once,  per- 
haps, not  very  inconsistent  with  the  fact — of  a 
perfect  equality  among  the  tribes  represented 
by  it.  Each  tribe,  however  feeble,  had  two 
votes  in  the  deliberation  of  the  congress ;  none, 
however  powerful,  had  more.  The  order  in 
which  the  right  of  sending  representatives  to 
the  council  was  exercised  by  the  various  states 
included  in  one  Amphictyonic  tribe  was,  per- 
haps, regulated  by  private  agreement ;  but,  un- 
less one  state  usurped  the  whole  right  of  its 
tribe,  it  is,  manifest  that  a  petty  tribe,  which 
formed  but  one  community,  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  Sparta  or  Argos,  which  could  only 
be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  more  rarely  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  right  would  have  been  of 
still  less  value  if  it  had  been  shared  among  all 
the  colonies  of  an  Amphictyonic  tribe ;  and  this 
was  the  case  with  the  lonians :  but  the  iEolian 
and  Dorian  colonies  seem  not  to  have  claimed 
the  same  privilege.  With  regard  to  other  de- 
tails less  affecting  the  general  character  of  the 
institution,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that  the  council  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives  called  pyUigoret  and  kUron^ 
fumons,  whose  functions  are  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguished. It  seems,  however,  that  the  for- 
mer was  the  body  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
voting,  while  the  office  of  the  latter  consisted 
in  preparing  and  directing  their  deliberations, 
and  carrying  their  decrees  into  effect.  At 
Athens  three  pylagores  were  annually  elected ; 
one  hieromntmon  was  appointed  by  lot :  we  do 
not  know  the  practice  of  other  states.  Besides 
the  council,  which  held  its  sessions  either  in 
the  temple  or  in  some  adjacent  building,  there 
was  an  Amphictyonic  assembly,*  which  met 
in  the  open  air,  and  was  composed  of  per* 
sons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  congress 

*  iKKXfieia  rOp  'AM^crv^Mir,  described  by  JBichiBM, 
Ctes.,  4  1S4. 
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was  held,  and  of  tho  nnnieroiis  strangers  who 
were  drawn  to  it  by  curiosity,  basiness,  or  de> 
Totion.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  as- 
sembly was  only  called  together  in  extraordi- 
nary  cases,  as  when  its  aid  was  required  for 
carrying  the  measures  decreed  into  execution, 
or  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appoint  an 
extraordinary  convention  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  regular  times  of  meeting. 

It  is  evident  that  a  Constitution  such  as  we 
have  described  could  not  have  been  suffered  to 
last  if  it  had  been  supposed  that  any  important 
political  interests  depended  on  the  decision  of 
the  council.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  not  common- 
ly viewed  as  a  national  congress  for  sueh  pur- 
poses ;  its  ordinary  functions  were  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  connected  with  religion,  and  it 
was  only  by  accident  that  it  was  ever  made 
subservient  to  political  ends.  The  original  ob- 
jects, or,  at  least,  the  essential  character  of  the 
institution,  seem  to  be  faithfuOy  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  the  oath,  preserved  by  ^schines, 
which  bound  the  members  of  the  league  to  re- 
frain from  utterly  destroying  any  Amphictyonie 
city,  and  from  cutting  olf  its  supply  of  water, 
even  in  war,  and  to  defend  the  sanctuary  and 
the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  god  from  sacrilege. 
In  this  ancient  and*  half-symbolical  form  we 
perceive  two  main  functions  assigned  to  the 
council :  to  guard  the  temple,  and  to  restrain 
the  violence  of  hostility  among  Amphictyonie 
states.  There  is  no  intimation  of  any  confed- 
eracy against  foreign  enemies,  except  for  the 
protection  of  the  temple ;  nor  of  any  right  of 
interposing  between  members  of  the  league, 
unless  where  one  threatens  the  existence  of 
another.  It  is  true  that  this  right,  though  ex- 
pressly limited  to  certain  extreme  cases,  might 
nave  afforded  a  pretext  for  very  extensive  in- 
terference if  there  had  been  any  power  capable 
of  using  it ;  but  so  far  was  the  obligation  of  the 
oath  from  being  strained  beyond  its  natural  im- 
port, that  no  period  is  known  when  it  was  en- 
forced even  in  its  simplest  sense.  The  object 
of  mitigating  the  cruelty  of  warfare  among  the 
Amphic^onic  tribes  was  either  never  attained 
or  speedily  forgotten.  In  the  historical  period 
the  remembrance  of  the  oath  seems  never  to 
have  withheld  any  of  the  confederates  from  in- 
flicting the  worst  evils  of  war  upon  their  breth- 
ren, much  less  could  it  introduce  a  nioi«  hu- 
mane spirit  into  the  nation. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  council  shows 
that  it  was  almost  powerless  for  good,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  passive  instrument,  and  that  it 
was  only  active  for  purposes  which  were  either 
unimportant  or  pernicious.  In  the  great  na- 
tional struggles  it  lent  no  strength  to  the  com- 
mon caupe,  but  it  now  and  then  threw  a  shade 
of  sanctity  over  plans  of  ambition  or  revenge. 
It  sometimes  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  uncertain 
in  its  limits,  over  its  members ;  but  it  seldom 
had  the  power  of  executing  its  sentences,  and 
commonly  committed  them  to  the  party  most 
interested  in  exacting  the  penalty.  Thus  it 
punished  the  Dolopes  of  Seyms  ibr  piracy,  by 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  coveted  their 
island.*  But  its  most  legitimate  sphere  of  ac- 
tion lay  in  cases  where  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Delphic  sanctuary  were  oonoemed  -,  and 


in  these  it  might  safisly  reckon  on  general  eo^ 
operation^  from  all  the  Greeks.  Thus  it  could 
act  with  dignity  and  ^energy  in  a  case  where  a 
procession,  passing  through  the  territory  of  Me- 
gara  towards  Delphi,  was  insulted  by  some  Me> 
garians,  and  could  not  obtain  redress  from  th» 
government,  the  Amphictyonie  tribunal  punish- 
ed the  offenders  with  death  or  banishment.*  A 
much  more  celebrated  and  important  instance 
of  a  similar  intervention  was  that  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  war  above  aUnded  to,  which  i» 
commonly  called  the  Crissaanf  or  the  first  sacred 
war.  Crissa  appears  to  be  the  same  town 
which  is  sometimes  named  Cinha.  Situate 
on  that  part  of  the  Corinthian  Golf  which  was 
called  from  it  the  Gulf  of  Crissa,  it  commanded 
a  harbour,  mneh  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the 
west,  who  came  to  Delphi  by  sea,  and  was  also 
mistress  of  a  fruitful  tract  called  the  Cirrhasaa 
plain.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
real  ground  for  the  charge  which  was  brought 
against  the  Crisseans  of  extortion  and  violence 
used  towards  the  strangers  who  landed  at  their 
port  or  passed  through  their  teiiitofy  -,  one  an- 
cient author,  who,  however,  wrote  nearly  three 
centuries  later,!  assigned  as  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  war  an  outrage  committed  on  some 
female  pilgrims  as  they  were  retnming  from  the- 
oraele.  It  is,  however,  at  least  equ^y  proba- 
ble that  their  neighboDis  of  Delphi  haA  long- 
cast  a  jealous  and  a  wishfbl  eye  on  the  customs 
by  which  Crissa  was  enriched,  and  considered 
all  that  was  there  exacted  from  the  pilgrims  as 
taken  from  the  Delphic  god,  who  might  other- 
wise have  received  it  as  an  offering.  A  eooK 
plaint,  however  founded,  was  in  the  end  pre- 
ferred against  Crissa  before  the  Amphictyons, 
who  decreed  a  war  against  the  refractory  city. 
They  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Thessalians,  who 
sent  a  body  of  forces  under  Eurylochns ;  and 
their  cause  was  also  actively  espoused  by  Cle- 
isthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and,  according  to  the 
Athenian  tradition,  Solon  assisted  them  with, 
miportant  advice.  They  consulted  the  ofibnded 
god,  who  enjoined,  as  the  oonditioo  of  success 
in  the  war,  that  they  should  cause  the  sea  to 
beat  upon  his  domain.  In  compliance  with  this 
oracle,  at  the  suggestion  of  Solon,  Ifaey  vowed 
to  dedicate  the  Ch-isseans  and  their  territory  to 
the  god  by  enslaving  them,  and  making  their 
land  a  waste  forever.  If  the  prospect  of  *such 
signal  vengeance  animated  the  assailants,  the 
besieged  were  no  doubt  goaded  to  a  more  ob- 
stinate defence  by  the  threat  of  extermination. 
The  war  is  said  to  have  lasted  ten  years,  and 
at  length  to  have  been  brought  to  a  dose  by  a 
stratagem,  whioh  we  could  wish  not  to  have 
found  imputed  to  Solon.  He  is  reported  to- 
have  poisoned  the  watera  of  the  Pleiatus,  from 
which  the  city  was  supplied,  and  thus  to  have 
reduced  the  garrison  to  a  state  in  which  they 
were  easily  overpowered.  When  the  town  had 
fallen,  the  vow  of  the  conquerors  was  literally 
fulfilled.  Crissa  was  razed  to  the  ground,  its 
harbour  choked  up,  its  fruitful  |dain  turned  irto< 
a  wilderness.  This  triumph  was  commemora- 
ted by  the  institution  of  gymnastic  games,  call- 
ed tire  Pythian,  in  the  room  of  a  more  ancient 
and  simple  festival.    The  Amphictyons,  who 


*  Fl«t,  Cim.,  8. 


*  P)«t.,  Qq.  Or.,  59. 

t  Crilitlien—.    AUken.,  ziu.,  p.  580. 
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oe.ebrafed  the  new  fames  with  the  spoils  of 
Crissa,*  were  appointed  perpetual  presidents. 

As  the  Delphic  oracle  was  the  object  to 
which  the  principal  duties  of  the  Amphictyons 
related,  it  might  have  been  imagined  to  have 
been  under  their  control,  and  thus  to  have  af- 
forded them  an  engine  by  which  they  might,  at 
least  secretly,  exert  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  affanv  of  Greece.  But,  though  this 
engine  was  not  unfrequently  wielded  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  under 
the  management  of  the  council,  buuof  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Delphi,  who  had  opportunity  of 
constant  and  nx>re  eflScacioos  access  to  the 
persons  employed  in  rerealing  Uie  supposed 
will  of  the  god.  la  early  times  the  oracle  was 
often  consulted,  not  merely  flnr  the  sake  of 
kaming  the  unknown  fiiture,  but  for  advice  and 
direction,  which,  as  it  was  implicitly  followed, 
really  determined  the  destiny  of  those  who  re- 
ceived it.  The  power  eonferred  by  such  an  in- 
strument was  unbounded,  and  it  appears,  on 
the  whole,  not  to  have  been  ill  applied ;  but  the 
honour  of  its  beneficial  eflfects  must  be  ascribed 
ahnost  entirely  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  the  ruling  Delphians,  or  of  the  foreigners 
who  concerted  with  them  the  use  of  the  sacred 
machinery.  But  the  authority  of  the  oracle  it- 
self was  gradually  weakened,  partly  by  the 
progress  of  new  opinions,  and  partly  by  the 
abuse  which  was  too  frequently  made  of  it. 
The  oigan  of  the  prophetic  ^od  was  a  woman, 
of  an  age  more  open  to  bribery  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  seduction  ;t  and,  even  before  the 
Peisian  ware,  several  instances  occurred  in 
which  she  had  notoriously  sold  her  answers. 
The  credulity  of  individuals  might,  notwith- 
standing, be  little  shaken ;  but  a  few  such  dis- 
dosures  would  be  suflkcient  to  deprive  the  ora^ 
de  of  the  greater  part  of  its  potitical  influence. 

The  cteracter  of  a  national  institution,  which 
the  Amphictyottic  council  affected,  but  never 
really  acquired,  more  truly  belonged  to  the  pub- 
he  festivals,  which,  though  celebrated  within 
certain  districts,  were  not  peculiar  to  any  tribe, 
but  were  open  and  common  to  all  who  could 
prove  their  Hellenic  blood.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  festivals  was  that  which  was  sol- 
flDDoixed  every  fifth  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
phens,  in  the  territofy  of  Elis ;  it  lasted  four 
days,  and,  from  Olympia,  the  scene  of  its  cele- 
bration, derived  the  name  of  the  Olympic  con- 
test or  games,  and  the  period  itself  vdiich  in- 
tervened between  its  returns  was  called  an 
Olympiad.  The  cnigin  of  this  institution  is  in- 
votved  in  some  obscurity,  partly  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  partly  by  the  ambition  of  the  Eleans 
to  exaggerate  its  antiquity  and  sanctity.  As 
all  its  lustre  was  reflected  on  them,  its  minis- 
ters and  directors,  they  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish the  belief  that  it  had  been  fiiunded,  and 
from  time  to  time  renewed,  by  gods  and  heroes, 
long  before  the  Trojan  war;  that  after  the 
^tolians  had  efifected  a  settlement  in  Elis, 
their  whole  territory,  by  a  compact  between 


*  Hence,  at  the  flnt  celebration,  Taloable  prizes  were 
fh«n  (it  wan  an  iy^*  YP*ffinri'nf(),  for  which  chapleta 
wera  snbalitQtad  ia  the  foUowing  Pytl&iade  (it  bacaoia  ore- 

t  The  Pjthiu  liad  once  been  a  maiden,  choeen  io  the 
fi»wer  of  jmtth ;  bat  this  practice  having  been  attended 
witii  }iieoaT0M«Bi  evBMqueneas,  women  were  apmnted 
who  had  paawd  the  age  of  fifty,  bat  etiU  wore  the  oreae  of 
fiiriae.    Diodur.,  xvl.,  9S, 
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them  and  the  Dorians,  their  companions  in 
arms,  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  who  had  aa 
ancient  temple  and  oracle  at  Olympia ;  and  that, 
in  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  their  king,  Jphitus,  ia 
concert  with  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  Greece,  revived  the  festi- 
val, and  ordained  a  periodical  suspension  of 
hostilities  throughout  the  nation,  to  enable 
Greeks  from  eveiy  land  to  attend  it  without 
hinderance  or  danger.  Though,  however,  the 
legends  fabricated  or  adopted  by  the  E^ans  to 
magnify  the  antiquity  and  glory  of  the  games 
deserve  little  attention,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  firom  very  early  tinies,  Olympia  bad  been 
a  site  hallowed  by  religion;  and  it  is  hi^ly 
probable  that  festivals  of  a  nature  similar  ta 
that  which  afterward  became  permanent  had 
been  occasionally  celebrated  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Jupiter.  Without  supposing  some  such  tra- 
ditioiial  title  to  veneration  attached  to  the 
ground,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Eleans  for  the  purpose  to- 
which  it  was  finally  dedicated.  For  Olympia^ 
not  so  much  a  town  as  a  inrecinct  occupied  by^ 
a  great  number  of  sacred  and  public  buildings^ 
originally  lay  in  the  territory  of  Pisa,  which,, 
for  two  centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  was  never  completely  subject  to> 
Elis,  and  occasionally  appeared  as  her  ri?a], 
and  excluded  her  from  aU  share  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  games.  The  celebration  of  the 
ancient  festival  had  probably  been  long  inter- 
rupted by  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  Dori- 
an invasion,  and  its  renewal  may  have  been 
suggested  as  well  by  political  as  by  religious 
motives.  Pestilence  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
evils  which  it  was  designed  to  relieve,  by  pro- 
pitiating the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  the 
sacred  truce  mignt  seem  a  happy  expedient  for 
stilling  the  fierce  passions  of  hostile  tribes. 
This,  however,  is  little  more  than  conjecture  ^ 
nor  do  we  venture  to  speak  with  much  greater 
confidence  of  the  authore  of  the  measure.  Iphi- 
tus,  Lycurgus,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa*  are  rep- 
resented as  the  persons  who  were  most  active  ia 
bringing  it  about ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disk,  which  was 
preserved  as  a  kind  of  charter,  and  as  evidence 
of  their  solemn  compact.!  But  aU  that  can  safe* 
ly  be  inferred  from  this  tradition,  which  has  been 
embellished  with  a  variety  of  legends,  seems  te 
be,  that  Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states 
most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

It  is  probable  that  the  northern  Greeks  were 
not,  at  first,  either  consulted  or  expected  to 
take  any  share  in  the  festival ;  and  that,  though 
never  expressly  confined  to  certain  tribes,  in 
the  manner  of  an  Amphictyonic  congress,  it 
gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  fame  ami 
attraction  till  it  came  to  embrace  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  sacred  trucet  was  proclaimed  by 
officers  sent  round  by  the  Eleans:^  it  put  a 
stop  to  warfare  from  the  time  of  the  proclama* 
tion,  for  a  period  sufficient  to  enable  strangers 
to  return  home  in  safety.  During  this  period 
the  territory  of  Elis  itself  was,  of  course,  regard^ 

*  Phlegon,  p.  130,  who  mentions  Peisus  at  the  first  foond- 
er  of  the  games.  t  i^lat.,  Ljc.,  1.    Pans.,  t..  SO,  U 
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ed  as  inTiolable,  and  no  anned  force  oonld  trar- 
eiBe  it  without  incarring  the  penalty  of  sacri- 
lege. But  the  Eieans,  with  a  hold  contempt  of 
kistorical  evidence,  which  seems  to  hare  de- 
ceived many  writeis,  ancient  and  modern,  pre- 
tended that,  by  the  original  contract,  their  hind 
and  persons  had  been  made  forever  sacred,  and 
entitled  to  enjoy  perpetual  peace.  Unless  we 
could  suppose  that  such  a  privilege  might  have 
existed,  without  imposing  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation, we  have  the  strongest  proof  that  it  was 
sever  recognised  by  the  other  Greeks ;  for  they 
themselves  did  not  abstain  from  the  nse  of  arms, 
though  their  situation  and  political  circum- 
stances tended  to  keep  them  generally  exempt 
irom  war.*  After  the  fiftieth  Olypapiad,  Ells 
had  the  whole  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  ap- 
pointed the  judges  of  the  contest,  who  were  in- 
structed and  exercised  in  the  duties  of  their 
office,  for  ten  months  before  the  time  of  their 
presidency,  by  Elean  magistrates.!  But,  origi- 
nally, it  is  probable  that  Pisa  had  an  equal  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  festival  and  the 
election  of  the  presiding  officers ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  those  feuds 
which  were  carried  on  for  several  centuries  be- 
tween the  two  states,  and  ended  only  with 
the  destruction  of  Pisa.  The  presiding  people 
possessed  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  connected 
with  the  festival,  by  virtue  of  whidh  it  might 
khpose  penalties  on  individuals  and  on  states, 
and  might  exclude  all  who  resisted  its  decrees. 
But  this  authority  might  he  considered  as  a 
trust  held  by  one  tribe  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  nation,  to  which  the  festival  really  be- 
k>nged.  It  was  very  early  frequented  by  spec- 
tators, not  only  iirom  all  parts  of  Greece  itself, 
but  from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia ;  and  this  assemblage  was  not  brought 
together  by  the  mere  fortuitous  impulse  of  pri- 
vate interest  or  curiosity,  but  was,  in  part,  com- 
posed of  deputations  which  were  sent  by  most 
cities  as  to  a  rehgious  solemnity,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  guests  of  the  Olympian  god. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  meeting  was  the 
exhibition  of  various  trials  of  strength  and  skill, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  were  multiplied  so  as 
vo  include  almost  every  mode  of  displaying  bodi- 
y  activity.  They  included  races  on  foot  and 
with  horses  and  chariots  *,  contests  in  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing :  and  some  in 
which  several  of  these  exercises  were  com- 
bined, but  no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapon. 
The  equestrian  contests,  particularly  that  of  the 
four-horsed  chariots,  were,  by  their  nature,  con- 
fined to  the  wealthy ;  and  princes  and  nobles 
vied  with  each  other  in  such  demonstrations  of 
their  opulence.  But  the -greater  part  were  open 
to  the  poorest  Greek,  and  were  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  lower  in  public  estimation.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  pugilists,  Glaucus  of  Carys- 
tus,  had  first  given  proof  of  his  uncommon 
strength  while  he  was  following  the  plough  \t 
but  the  most  illustrious  family  in  Rhodes,  those 
Diagorids,  who  boasted  of  the  blood  of  Aristom- 
enes,  gloried  in  having  produced  many  euc- 

^  *  PhtogoD,  p.  145,  roUlM  that  the  Eleanc,  when  ab<mt  to 
tad  the  Sfwitans  in  reducing  Ifeloe,  were  enjoined  bj  the 
Delphic  iiracle  to  abetain  from  war.  Strabo,  riii.,  p.  358, 
repreaente  theaanctitj  of  the  Elean  ttrntnrj  as  baring  been 
ftret  Tiiilated  by  Pheidim,  after  which,  therefore,  from  the 
8th  Olyjapiad,  the  Bleaoa  no  longer  refrainMl  from  the  nee 
«r  arme.  f  Pana.,  vi.,  M,  i.  f  lb.  vi    10, 1. 


oesafiii  oompetiton  lor  the  like  prise.    No  ac- 
cidents of  birth  or  station  could  affect  the 
inherent   dignity  of   ooDteste  in   which    the 
most  renowned  of  the  heroes  had  excelled  and 
delighted.    In  one  respect,  those  of  the  later 
period  were  more  famiottrable  than  those  of  the 
heroic  ages.  In  the  games  described  by  Homer 
valuable  prizes  were  proposed,  and  this  prac- 
tice was  once  universal ;  but  after  the  seventh 
Olympiad,  a  simple  garhmd,  of  leaves  of  the 
wild  olive,  was  substituted  at  Olympia  as  the 
only  meed  of  victory.    The  mainspring  of  emu- 
lation was  undoubtedly  the  celebrity  of  the  fes- 
tival, and  the  presence  of  so  vast  a  multitude 
of  spectators,  who  were  soon  to  spread  the 
fame  of  the  suQcessful  athletes  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Grecian  worid.    But  other  honours  and 
advantages  were  annexed  to  this  triumph  by 
the  pride  or  poUcy  of  particular  states.    Even 
the  most  powerful  city  regarded  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  its  citizens,  as  reflect- 
ing additional  lustre  on  its  name ;  and  the  vic- 
tor was  sometimes  solicited  to  let  himself  be 
proclaimed  as  the  citizen  of  a  town  not  his  own : 
so  Astylus  of  Croton,  who  had  won  the  foot-race 
in  three  successive  Olympiads,  was  induced  by 
Hiero,  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  to  transfer  the 
honour  of  the  last  two  victories  to  Syracuse ; 
an  affront  for  which  his  countrymen  revenged 
themselves  by  taking  down  his  statue,  and  turn- 
ing his  house  into  a  prison.*    At  Athens,  by  a 
law  of  Solon,  a  citizen  who  had  gained  an 
Olympic  prize  was  rewarded  with  five  hundred 
drachmas,  and  with  the  right  to  a  place  at  the 
table  of  the  magistrates  in  the  prytaneum .-  at 
Sparta  he  was  honoured  with  a  conspicuous 
post  on  the  field  of  battle.    Tlie  AUi*t  as  the 
ground  consecrated  to  the  games  was  called  at 
Ol3rmpia,  was  adorned  with  numberless  statues 
of  the  victors,  erected,  with  the  permisaion  of 
the  Eieans,  by  themselves  or  their  families,  or 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens.    It  was 
also  usual  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  both  at 
Olympia  and  at  the  victor's  home,  by  a  trinmi^al 
procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  sung,  and 
were  commonly  associated  with  the  glory  of 
his  ancestors  and  his  country.    The  most  emi- 
nent poets  willingly  lent  their  aid  on  such  oc- 
casions, especially  to  the  rich  and  great.    And 
thus  it  happened  that  sports,  not  essentially 
difierent  from  those  of  our  village  greens,  gave 
birth  to  master-pieces  of  sculpture,  and  called 
forth  the  sublimest  strains  of  the  lyric  muse. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Olympic  games  gave  oo- 
casion  to  several  other  festivals  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. Of  the  Pythian,  which  were  celebrated 
in  every  third  Olympic  year,  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  were  cele- 
brated each  twice  in  every  Olympiad,  at  diflfer- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year :  the  former  in  the  plain 
of  Nemea,  in  Argolis,  under  the  presidency  of 
Argos;  the  latter  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
under  the  presidency  of  Corinth.  These,  like 
the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games,  claimed  a  very 
high  antiquity,  though  the  form  in  which  they 
were  finally  established  was  of  late  institution ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  really 
suggested  by  the  tradition  of  ancient  festivals, 
which  had  served  to  cement  an  Amphictyonie 
confederacy.  These  four  contests  were  chiefly 
distinguished  from  the  numerous  games  cele- 

*  Pana.,  ri.,  IS,  1* 
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brated  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  which  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  national  festivals,  by  the 
nature  of  the  prize,  which,  in  the  former,  was  a 
garland,  in  the  latter,  something  of  greater  in- 
trinsic value,  but  which,  on  that  account,  seems 
to  have  had  less  power  of  kindling  emulation. 

To  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Olympic 
festival,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tiye  of  all  the  rest,  we  must  consider  it  in  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  Its  value  most  depend, 
partly  on  the  degree  in  which  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  bond  of  national  union,  and  partly 
on  the  share  it  had  in  forming  the  national  char- 
acter. Viewed  in  the  former  light,  it  appears 
to  hsTe  possessed  so  little  efficacy  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than 
an  opportunity,  which,  for  want  of  a  disposition 
to  use  it,  was  destined  to  lie  forever  barren. 
The  short  periodical  interruption  of  hostilities 
hardly  lessened  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  did 
not  at  all  allay  the  animosity  of  warring  tribes. 
The  contrast,  indeed,  between  Greeks  and  for- 
eigners was  placed  in  a  stronger  light  by  a  scene 
in  which  the  spectator  saw  himself  surrounded 
with  objects  which  recalled,  more  especially  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  came  from  the  more  dis- 
tant regions,  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the 
religion,  the  arts,  and  manners  of  his  country- 
men. There  was,  perhaps,  no  other  occasion 
on  which  the  Greek  was  so  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  distinctions  which 
separated  him  from  the  barbarians  ;  none,  there- 
fore, which  so  much  tended  to  strengthen  the 
feelings  which  bound  him  to  his  race.  AU 
foreigners  were  excluded  from  competition  at 
Olympia,  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were  only 
admitted  after  strict  proof  of  their  Hellenic  ori- 
I  gin :  it  is  even  probable  that  the  final  preva- 
'  lence  of  the  name  of  Hellen  was  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  use  made  of  it  there.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  place  where  the  Greek 
was  less  able  to  bury  his  local  and  domestic 
patriotism  in  a  more  comprehensive  sentiment. 
The  business  of  the  festival  itself  ministered 
constant  fuel  to  the  selfish  and  malignant  pas- 
sions of  rival  cities,  each  of  which  felt  its  hon- 
our concerned  in  the  success  of  the  individual 
competitors.  Among  the  indications  of  this 
spirit  of  emulation,  which  so  easily  degenerated 
among  the  Greeks  into  envy  and  jealousy,  may 
be  numbered  the  separate  treasuries,  built  at 
Olympia,  as  at  Delphi,  by  several  states,  for  the 
reception  of  their  ofiTenngs,  which  were  often 
monuments  of  their  mutual  enmity.  At  every 
step  there  was  as  much  to  recall  the  political 
disunion  of  the  Greeks  to  their  remembrance  as 
their  national  affinity. 

The  remote  and  contingent  efifects  produced 
by  the  institution  were  probably  much  more 
important  than  any  which  were  contemplated 
by  its  founders.  The  scene  of  the  Olympic 
festival  was,  during  the  holy  season,  a  mart  of 
busy  commerce,  where  productions,  not  only  of 
manual,  but  of  intellectual  labour,  were  exhibit- 
ed and  exchanged.  In  this  respect  it  served 
many  of  the  same  purposes  which  in  modem 
times  are,  more  eftectually  indeed,  answered 
by  the  press,  in  the  communication  of  thoughts, 
inventions,  and  discoveries,  and  the  more  equa- 
ble dififusion  of  knowledge.  The  story  that 
fierodotus  read  his  history  at  Olympia  has  been 
disputed  on  grounds  which  certainly  render  it 


doubtful ;  but  that  literary  works  were  not  un- 
frequently  thus  published,  is  unquestionable. 
Such  effects  were  independent  of  the  declared 
object  of  the-  festival,  and  must  have  resulted 
from  any  occasion  which  drew  Greeks  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  together  in  periodical  meet- 
ings. The  impulse  given  to  poetry  and  statua- 
ry by  the  events  of  the '  contest  was  more 
closely  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution, though  still  only  an  accidental  conse- 
quence, and  one  which  did  not  depend  on  its 
particular  form.  The  most  material  question, 
with  a  view  to  the  effects  which  it  produced 
on  the  national  character,  is  whether  the  ar- 
dent emulation  excited  by  the  honours  of  an 
Olympic  victory  was  wisely  directed.  It  must 
be  dwned  that  the  merit  of  such  exertions  as 
those  which  earned  the  prize  at  Olympia  was 
greatly  overrated  in  the  popular  opinion  ;  and 
that  no  religious  sanction,  no  charms  of  art, 
can  ever  really  ennoble  a  mere  display  of  man*8 
animal  powers.  Some  philosophical  Greeks, 
however,  not  only  refused  their  respect  to  the 
exhibitions  which  the  vulgar  admired,  but  con- 
demned them  as  pernicious.  It  was  observed 
that  the  training  which  enabled  the  competitors 
at  the  games  to  perform  their  extraordinary 
feats  tended  to  unfit  them  for  the  common  du- 
ties of  a  citizen.*  This  remark  was  perhaps 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  preparation 
for  the  pugilistic  contests,  and  the  pancratium, 
in  which  boxing  and  wrestling  were  combined ; 
and  it  was  probably  on  this  account,  more  than 
on  any  other,  that  Sparta  forbade  her  citizens 
to  engage  in  either.  For,  though  one  or  two 
instances  of  savage  ferocity  are  recorded,  t  and 
others  may  have  occurred  in  these  conflicts, 
this  cannot  have  been  the  motive  which  caused 
them  to  be  prohibited  at  Sparta,  where  bat  les 
of  a  like  nature  were  among  the  habitual  exer- 
cises of  the  young.  On  the  otlier  hand,  there 
were  intelligent  and  thoughtful  observers  among 
the  Greeks  who  believed  that  the  gymnastic 
games  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  national  education  ;t  and  that, 
though  the  training  of  the  competitors  might 
be  useless,  or  even  mischievous,  in  other  re- 
spects, still  the  honours  conferred  on  them 
were  well  applied,  as  they  encouraged  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  manly  exercises  to  which  the 
Greek  youth  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  ei^- 
ercises  were  not  only  an  important  part  of  edu- 
cation, where  every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  but 
that  they  contributed  to  the  healthiness,  fresh- 
ness, and  vigour  of  the  Greek  intellect  itself 
But,  instead  of  holding  that  the  alacrity  with 
which  they  were  prosecuted  in  the  private' 
schools  was  a  result  of  the  honours  bestowed 
on  the  victorious  masters  of  the  gymnastic  art 
at  the  public  games,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  former  as  the  cause,  the  latter  as 
a  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  but  not  very  de- 
sirable effect;  which,  however,  may  have  re- 
acted on  its  cause,  and  have  strengthened  the 
attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  their 
ancient  usages  out  of  which  it  arose. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  spectacle  designed  for 
public  amusement,  and  Indicating  the  tatte  of 
the  people,  the  Olympic  games  might  justly 

*  Amtot.,  Pol.,  Tiu,  14,  8.    Athen.,  x..  p.  413. 
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claim  to  be  ranked  far  above  all  Bimilar  exhi- 
bitions of  other  nations.  It  could  only  be  for 
the  sake  of  a  contrast,  by  which  their  general 
purity,  innocence,  and  humanity  would  be 
placed  in  the  strongest  light,  that  they  could 
be  compared  with  the  bloody  sports  of  a  Roman 
or  a  Spanish  amphitheatre.  And  the  tourna- 
ments of  our  chivalrous  ancestors,  examined 
by  their  side,  would  appear  little  better  than 
barbarous  shows,  widely  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  yet  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  Greek  spectacle  in  the  genuine 
refinement  of  art,  if  this  ccNnparison  did  not 
remind  us  of  the  law  by  which  women  were 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  seen  at 
Olympia  during  the  games,*  and  did  not  thus 
present  the  most  unfavourable  aspect  in  which 
they  can  be  viewed. 

The  institutions  thus  described,  though,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  any  one  of  them  might 
perhaps  have  become  an  instrument  for  uniting 
the  Greeks — those,  at  least,  who  were  seated 
between  the  i£gean  and  the  Adriatic — in  a 
confederacy  strong  enough  to  prevent  internal 
wars,  yet  so  tempered  as  not  to  encroach  on 
their  domestic  liberty,  were  so  far  from  effect- 
ing this  object  that  they  do  not  seem  even  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  it.  The  mutual 
jealousy  which  stifled  this  natural  thought  was 
very  early  heightened  by  the  great  diversity  of 
the  forms  of  government  which  rose  up  in  the 
several  Greek  states.  The  same  cause,  in- 
deed, at  a  later  period,  mainly  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  alliances,  by  which  parts  of  the 
nation  were  intimately  united  together  under 
one  head.  But  these  partial  combinations,  as 
they  were  perpetually  widening  the  breach  out 
of  which  they  arose,  only  served  to  render  a 
general  union  more  hopeless,  and  war  the  habit- 
ual state  of  Greece.  A  minute  account  of  all 
the  forms  of  government  adopted  in  the  Greek 
cities,  both  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colo- 
nies, would  be  inconsistent  with  our  plan  and 
limits ;  but  the  present  seems  a  fit  place  for  a 
description  of  the  general  outlines  under  which 
these  forms,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  their  particular  features,  may  be  classed ; 
and  this  we  shall  illustrate  both  by  occasional 
examples  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  internal  histo- 
ry of  some  of  the  states  next  in  importance  to 
Sparta  and  Athens,  down  to  the  Persian  wars. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Constitution^ 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  from  Homer, 
was  universally  prievalent  in  the  heroic  states, 
was  a  monarchy,  limited  both  by  ancient  cus- 
tom and  by  a  body  of  powerful  chiefs,  who  were 
everywhere  raised  much  higher  above  the  level 
of  the  people  than  they  were  below  that  of  the 
kings.  It  was,  io  fact,  to  use  a  term  which  we 
shall  hereafler  more  exactly  explain,  an  aris- 
tocracy with  a  hereditary  prince  at  its  bead. 
Many  of  the  learned  men  who  hold  that  the 
Odysaey  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  Iliad, 
think  that  it  represents  the  monarchical  power 
as  on  the  decline,  and  already  sunk  below  the 
position  in  which  it  appears  in  the  earlier  poem. 
Without  relying  much  on  this  opinion,  we  may 
observe,  that  in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries 
following  the  Trojan  war,  causes  were  at  work 
which  tended  to  reduce  the  power  and  to  abol- 
iah  the  title  of  royalty  throughout  Greece.    The 

*  Put.,  T.,  0,  7.    Compare  iBliaa,  V.  H.»  z*,  1 . 


general  state  of  thmgs  was  such,  that  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  royal  houses  was  sure  to  be  dimin- 
ished, that  of  the  nobles  increased,  by  every 
revolution ;  and  in  the  period  just  mentioned 
almost  every  part  of  Greece  underwent  soma 
violent  changes.  The  enterprises  of  the  heroics 
age,  as  we  see  irom  the  example  of  the  Trojan 
war  itself,  often  led  to  the  extinction  or  expul- 
sion of  a  royal  family,  or  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers ;  and  no  principle  appears  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary in  such  cases  to  fill  a  vacant  throne  or  to 
establish  a  new  dynasty,  while  every  such  ca- 
lamity inevitably  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  made  them  more  dependant  on  the 
nobles,  who,  as  an  order,  were  not  aflected  by 
any  disasters  of  individuals.  But  the  great  con- 
vulsions which  attended  the  Thessalian,  Bceo- 
tian,  and  Dorian  migrations  contributed  still 
more  effectually  to  the  same  end.  In  most 
parts  of  Greece  they  destroyed  or  dislodged  the 
line  of  the  ancient  kings,  who,  when  they  were 
able  to  seek  new  seats,  left  behind  them  the 
treasures  and  the  strongholds  which  formed 
the  main  supports  of  their  power ;  and  though 
the  conquerors  were  generally  accustomed  to  a. 
kingly  government,  it  most  commonly  have  lost 
something  of  its  vigour  when  transplanted  to  a 
new  country,  where  it  was  subject  to  new  con- 
ditions, and  where  the  prince  was  oonstantly 
reminded,  by  new  dangers,  of  the  obligations 
which  he  owed  to  his  companions  in  arms. 
Tet  even  this  must  be  considered  rather  as  the 
occasion  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  heroie 
monarchy  than  as  the  cause  i  that,  undoubtedly^ 
lay  much  deeper,  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
character  of  the  people — ^in  that  same  energy 
and  versatility  which  prevented  it  from  ever 
stiffening,  even  in  its  infancy,  in  the  mould  of 
Oriental  institutions,  and  from  stopping  short, 
in  anv  career  which  it  had  once  opened,  before 
it  had  passed  through  every  stage. 

It  seems  to  have  been  seldom,  if  ever,  that 
royalty  was  abolished  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
revolution;  the  title  often  long  survived  the 
substance,  and  this  was  extinguished  only  by 
slow  successive  steps.  These  consisted  in  di- 
viding it  among  several  persons,  in  destroying 
its  inheritable  quality,  and  making  it  elective, 
first  in  one  family,  then  in  more ;  first  for  life, 
then  for  a  certain  term ;  in  separating  its  funo- 
tions,  and  distributing  them  into  several  bands. 
In  the  course  of  these  changes  it  became  more 
and  more  responsible  to  the  nobles,  and  fre- 
quently, at  a  very  early  stage,  the  name  itself 
was  exchanged  for  one  simply  equivalent  to  ru- 
ler or  chief  magistrate.*  The  form  of  govern- 
ment which  thus  ensued  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  termed  either  aristocracy  or  oligar- 
chy ;  but,  in  the  use  of  the  terms  to  which  these 
correspond,  the  Greek  political  writers  made  a 
distinction,  which  may  at  first  sight  appear 
more  arbitrary  than  it  realiy  is.  They  taught 
— not  a  very  recondite  truth — ^that  the  three 
forms  of  government,  that  of  one,  that  <of  a  few, 
and  that  of  the  many,  are  all  alike  right  and 
good,  so  long  as  they  are  rightly  administered, 
with  a  view,  that  is,  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
and  not  to  the  interest  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
particular  class.  But,  when  any  of  the  three 
loses  sight  of  its  Ipgitimate  object,  it  degener- 
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^es  into  a  Ticioas  species,  which  requires  to 
be  marked  by  a  peculiar  name.  Thus  a  mon- 
archy, in  which  selfish  aims  predominate,  be- 
comes a  tyranny.  The  government  of  a  few, 
conducted  on  like  principles,  is  properly  called 
an  oligarchy.  But,  to  constitute  an  aristocracy, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  ruling  few  should  be 
animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public 
good  :  they  must  also  be  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain character  ;  for  aristocracy  signifies  the  rule 
of  the  best  men.  If,  however,  this  epithet  is 
referred  to  an  absolute  ideal  stai^ard  of  excel- 
lence, it  is  manifest  that  an  aristocratical  gov- 
ernment is  a  mere  abstract  notion,  which  has 
nothing  in  history  or  in  nature  to  correspond  to 
it.  But  if  we  content  ourselves  with  taking 
the  same  terms  in  a  relative  sense,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  assign  a  definite,  intelligible 
value  to  them,  and  to  fix,  with  sufficient  precis- 
ion, the  place  which  belongs  to  aristocracy  in 
the  order  of  the  Greek  constitutions,  and  the 
line  by  which  it  is  separated  from  oligarchy. 
Aristocracy,  in  this  sense,  will  be  that  form  of 
government  in  which  the  ruling  few  are  distin- 
guished from  the  multitude  by  illustrious  birth, 
hereditary  wealth,  and  personal  merit.  But  the 
kind  of  merit  required  in  our  notion  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  aristocracies  is  not  to  be  tried  by 
any  ideal,  or  any  very  high  practical  standard. 
It  included  only  such  a  superiority  as  common- 
ly resulted  from  the  advantages  of  fortune  en- 
joyed by  the  wealthy  nobles  :  excellence  in 
arms,  and  in  all  warlike  exercises ;  the  posses- 
sion of  some  kinds  of  knowledge,  more  especi- 
ally of  that  relating  to  sacred  things,  which 
could  not  be  acquired  without  leisure  ;  together 
with  such  a  degree  of  mildness  and  justice  as 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  government  from 
degenerating,  which  could  not  be  very  rare  in  an 
age  of  simple  manners,  when  wants  were  few, 
and  neither  the  cupidity  nor  the  jealousy,  of  the 
rulers  was  often  provoked  by  the  governed. 

Whenever  such  a  change  took  place  in  the 
character  or  the  relative  position  of  the  ruhng 
body,  that  it  no  longer  commanded  the  respect 
of  its  subjects,  but  found  itself  opposed  to  them, 
and  compelled  to  direct  its  measures  chiefly  to 
the  preservation  of  its  power,  it  ceased  to  be, 
in  the  Greek  sense,  an  aristocracy ;  it  became 
a  faction,  an  oligarchy.  But,  more  distinctly  to 
understand  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Greek 
oligarchies,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  vari- 
ety of  circumstances  under  which  they  arose. 
By  the  migrations  which  took  place  in  the  cen- 
tury following  the  Trojan  war,  most  parts  of 
Greece  were  occupied  by  a  new  race  of  con- 
querors. Everywhere  their  first  object  was  to 
secure  a  large  portion  of  the  conquered  land ; 
but  the  footing  on  which  they  placed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  was  not 
everywhere  the  same :  it  varied  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  invaders  or  of  their  chiefs,  to 
their  relative  strength,  means,  and  opportuni- 
ties. In  Sparta,  and  in  most  of  the  Dorian 
states,  the  invaders  shunned  ail  intermixture 
with  the  conquered,  and  deprived  them,  if  not 
of  peraoDol  freedom,  of  aU  political  rights.  But 
efeewhere,  as  in  Elis,  and  probably  m  Boeotia, 
DO  such  distinction  appears  to  have  been  made ; 
^e  old  and  the  new  people  gradually  melted 
into  one.  Where  this  was  the  case,  the  con- 
quest Bcarccty  produced  any  other  efiTect  on  the 


internal  relations  of  the  state  tnan  an  extensive 
transfer  of  property,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  body  of  nobles,  and,  perhaps,  a  new  royal 
dynasty :  the  nature  of  the  government  might 
continue  the  same,  and  might  be  liable  to  no 
other  changes  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
passed  through.  But  where  a  rigid  separation 
was  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, so  that  the  former  only  were  citizens,  or, 
in  the  highest  sense,  freemen,  the  latter  sub- 
jects or  slaves,  there  the  Constitution  assumed 
an  ambiguous  aspect :  it  might  appear  from  one 
point  of  view  an  oligarchy,  while  from  another 
it  might  be  considered  as  a  monarchy,  an  aris- 
tocracy, or  a  democracy.  The  freemen  were 
equally  raised  above  their  inferiors,  but  they 
might,  or  might  not,  be  all  on  a  leVel  with  one 
another :  they  might  form  an  aristocracy,  or  an 
oligarchy  within  an  oligarchy ;  and,  indeed,  this 
was  the  nature  tendency  of  things  in  a  state 
where  one  class  was  in  continual  jealousy  and 
apprehension  of  the  other. 

An  oligarchy,  in  the  sense  v^hich  we  have  as- 
signed to  the  word,  could  only  exist  where  there 
vras  an  inferior  body  which  felt  itself  aggrieved 
by  being  excluded  from  the  political  rights  which 
were  reserved  to  the  privileged  few.  Such  a 
feeling  of  discontent  might  be  roused  by  the  ra- 
pacity or  insolence  of  the  dominant  order,  as  we 
shall  find  to  have  happened  at  Athens,  and  as 
was  the  case  at'Mitylene,  where  some  members 
of  the  ruling  house  of  the  Penthalids  went 
about  with  clubs,  committing  outrages  like  those 
which  Nero  practised  for  a  short  tinoe  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.*  But,  without  any  such  prov- 
ocation, disaffection  might  arise  from  the  cause 
which  we  shall  see  producing  a  revolution  at 
Corinth,  where  the  aristocracy  was  originally 
established  on  a  basis  too  narrow  to  be  durable ; 
as  Aristotle  relates  of  the  Basilids  at  £ry  thre 
that,  though  they  exercised  their  power  well, 
they  could  not  retain  it,  because  the  people 
would  no  longer  endure  that  it  should  be  lodged 
in  so  few  hands.!  In  general,  however,  it  was 
a  gradual,  inevitable  change  in  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  which  con- 
verted the  aristocracy  into  an  oligarchical  fac- 
tion, and  awakened  an  opposition  which  usual- 
ly ended  in  its  overthrow.  In  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  society,  while  the  ruling  body  remained 
stationary,  or  was  even  losing  a  part  of  its 
strength,  the  commonalty,  the  class  i^hich, 
thou^  personally  free,  was  at  first  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  was  constant- 
ly growing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  was  becom- 
ing more  united  in  itself,  more  conscious  of  its 
resources,  and  more  disposed  to  put  forward 
new  claims.  One  of  the  steps  which  led  to  this 
result  was  the  increase  which  took  place  in  the 
population  of  the  cities  when  the  inh.-ibitants  of 
several  scattered  hamlets  were  collected  with- 
in the  same  walls.  This  continued  at  all  times 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  shaking  the  power  of  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  most  fatal  blow  which  could  be  inflicted 
on  the  interests  of  the  commonalty  was  to  dis- 
perse it  again  over  the  country  in  open  villages. 
In  the  maritime  towns  the  class  which  drew  its 
subsistence  from  manufactures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, made  still  more  rapid  strides  than  in  the 
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inland  districts,  and,  though  more  despised  by 
the  nobles,  was  less  inclined  to  reverence  their 
hereditary  privileges  than  the  cultivators  of  the 
land. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  growing  strength 
of  this  formidable  adversary,  an  oligarchy,  if 
not  excessively  narrow,  might  be  able,  by  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  long  to  maintain  its 
ground,  unless  it  was  weakened  by  unforeseen 
disasters,  or  divided  in  itself,  and  betrayed  by 
its  own  members.  The  precautions  which  were 
used  by  the  ruling  class,  when  it  began  to  per- 
ceive its  danger,  were  of  various  kinds.  The 
most  simple  and  congenial  to  its  spirit  were 
those  by  which  it  provided  against  inward  de- 
cay, and  preserved  the  original  foundation  of 
its  power,  as  much  as  possible,  unimpaired. 
This  was  the  object  of  the  laws  by  which,  in 
several  oligarchical  states,  restraints  were  laid 
on  the  alienation  of  landed  property,  tending  to 
prevent  any  change  in  the  number  of  the  estates 
into  which  the  country  had  been  once  parcelled, 
and  to  keep  the  same  estates  always  in  the 
same  families ;  and  these  regulations  were  com- 
monly coupled  with  others,  designed  to  guard 
against  any  material  increase  or  diminution  in 
the  numbers  of  the  privileged  body.  Of  the  last 
two  the  former  was  the  most  dangerous  change, 
since  it  burdened  the  state  with  citizens  who 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  hereditary  rank, 
and  might,  therefore,  easily  become  hostile  to 
the  government.  So  long  as  means  could  be 
found  to  preserve  the  established  proportion  be- 
tween the  property  and  the  numbers  of  the  ru- 
ling freemen,  the  oligarchy  might  be  said  to  be 
in  the  fulness  of  its  natural  vigour,  which  was 
often  farther  secured  by  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  a  certain  kind  of  armour,  and  by  the 
possession  of  numerous  strongholds,  more  espe- 
cially of  a  citadel  in  the  capital  itself.  These, 
together  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  powers 
which  were  the  main  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  formed  its  natural  de- 
fences. 

But  the  utmost  which  it  could  effect  in  this 
way,  by  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  pru- 
dence, was  to  keep  itself  stationary.  It  could 
neither  prevent  the  growth  of  the  coinmonalty, 
nor  meet  it  by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  its 
own  frame.  Hence,  when  the  ancient  relation 
between  the  two  classes  had  been  so  far  altered 
that  even  the  least  discerning  could  not  but  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  some  change  of  system, 
other  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  averting 
an  open  struggle.  The  extreme  rigour  of  the 
exclusive  principle  was  relaxed  by  concessions, 
which  were  calculated  to  appease  discontent 
with  the  smallest  possible  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  the  powerful.  It  was  perhaps  sometimes 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  impart  certain  po- 
litical rights  to  the  mass  of  the  commonalty,  as 
a  share  in  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the 
enactment  of  laws.  But  it  was  more  frequent- 
ly found  necessary  to  widen  the  oligarchy  itself 
by  the  admission  of  new  families,  and  to  change 
the  principle  of  its  constitution  by  substituting 
wealth  for  birth  as  the  qualification  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  form  of  government  in  which  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  was 
the  condition  of  all,  or,  at  least,  of  the  highest 
political  privileges,  was  sometimes  called  a  ti- 
n^cracy,  and  its  character  varied  according  to 


the  standard  adopted.  When  this  was  hig^ 
and  especially  if  it  was  fixed  in  the  produce  of 
land,  the  constitution  differed  little  in  effect  from 
the  aristocratical  oligarchy,  except  as  it  opened 
a  prospect  to  those  who  were  excluded  of  rais- 
ing themselves  to  a  higher  rank.  But  when 
the  standard  was  placed  within  reach  of  the 
middling  class,  the  form  of  government  was 
commonly  termed  a  polity,  and  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  tempered  and  most  durable 
modifications  of  democracy.  The  first  stage, 
however,  often  afforded  the  means  of  an  easy 
transition  to  the  second,  or  might  be  reduced 
to  it  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  standard. 

Another  expedient,  which  seems  to  have  been 
tried  not  unfrequently  in  early  times,  for  pre- 
serving or  restoring  tranquillity,  was  to  invest 
an  individual  with  absolute  power,  under  a  pe- 
culiar title,  which  soon  became  obsolete :  that 
of  asymneU.    At  Cuma,  indeed,  and  in  other 
cities,  this  was  the  title  of  an  ordinary  magis- 
tracy, probably  of  that  which  succeeded  the  he- 
reditary monarchy ;  but  when  applied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary ofiice,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  title 
of  protector  or  dictator.    It  did  not  indicate  any 
disposition  to  revive  the  heroic  royalty,  but  only 
the  need  which  was  felt,  either  by  the  common- 
alty of  protection  against  the  nobles,  or  by  aD 
parties  of  a  temporary  compromise,  which  in- 
duced the  adverse  factions  to  acquiesce  in  a 
neutral  government.    The  office  was  conferred 
sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  only  for  a  limited 
term,  or  for  the  accomj^ishment  of  a  specific 
object,  as  the  sage  Pittacus  was  chosen  by  uni- 
versal consent*  at  Mitylene,  when  the  city  was 
threatened  by  a  band  of  exiles,  headed  by  the 
poet  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  Antimenidas.    Oth- 
er persons,  who  are  said  to  have  been  elsewhere 
armed  with  like  powers,  as  Phcebias  at  Samo& 
Chseremon  at  Apnollonia  on  the  Adriatic,  though 
otherwise  unknown,  are  described  as  men  qual- 
ified by  their  eminent  virtue  to  calm  the  rage 
of  civil  discord,  t    They  were  surrounded  with 
a  body  of  guards  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
authority ;  but  it  is  expressly  observed  that  this 
force  was  always  cautiously  limited  to  the  num- 
ber which  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  public 
safety.^    As  the  choice  was  always  grounded 
on  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  individual, 
which  probably,  in  all  cases,  suggested  the  expe- 
dient, so  we  do  not  hear  that  it  was  ever  abused 
for  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  dynasty ;  and 
it  never  proved  more  than  a  palliative  of  the 
evils  against  which  it  was  directed,  though  Pit- 
tacus,  and  perhaps  other  sesymnetes,  was  the 
author  of  some  laws  which  were  lasting  monu- 
ments of  his  administration. 

The  fall  of  an  oligarchy  was  sometimes  ac- 
celerated by  accidental  and  inevitable  disasters^ 
as  by  a  protracted  war,  which  at  once  exhaust- 
ed its  wealth  and  reduced  its  numbers ;  or  by 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  flower  of  ita 
youth  might  sometimed  be  out  off  at  one  blow, 
and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  its  subjects ;  a  case 
of  which  we  shall  find  a  signal  instance  in  the 
history  of  Argos.    But  much  more  ^quently 

*  Of  the  oonunonalty  (JdcmoM  in  Aristot.,  I^,  iii.,  H). 
W«kker  (Jahii*s  Jahrbucher,  xii..  p.  W)  obMiTM  thmt  thm 
caae  <tf  Pittacoa  is  an  exception  to  Wachamnth's  account  of 
the  Karmnely  (i.,  p.  380)  ai  proceeding  from  the  condeacea- 
•ion  or  the  higher  ordera. 

t  Theod.  MetochHa,  quoted  Inr  Nevmaiui  on  Atialet.» 
Pol.,  p.  133  t  JLriatot.,  Pol.,  iii.,  15. 
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the  revohitions  which  oyerthrew  the  oligarchi- 
cal goTernments  arose  oat  of  the  imprudence 
or  miscofiduct,  or  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  raling  body,  or  out  of  the  ambition  of  some 
of  its  members.'  The  commonalty,  even  when 
really  superior  in  strength,  could  not  all  at  once 
shake  off  the  awe  with  which  it  was  impressed 
by  ages  of  subjection.  It  needed  a  leader  to 
animate,  unite,  and  direct  it ;  and  it  was  sel- 
dom that  one  capable  of  inspiring  it  with  confi- 
dence could  be  found  in  its  own  ranks.  But  if 
the  oligarchy  had  unwisely  narrowed  Its  pale, 
and  shut  out  some  who  felt  themselyes  the  nat- 
ural equals  of  those  who  ei^oyed  its  privileges ; 
or  if,  while  its  form  remained  the  same,  the 
aubetance  of  power  was  engrossed  by  a  few 
OTerbearing  families ;  or  if,  as  is  said  to  have 
happened  at  Chios  and  Gnidus,  it  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  more  moderate  among  its 
members  by  its  insolence  or  injustice;  or  if 
feuds  arose  within  it,  in  which  the  weaker  par- 
ty was  unable  to  obtain  redress  for  its  wrongs, 
or  either  thought  itself  aggrieved  by  a  legal  sen- 
tence ;  or  if  the  heir  of  a  noble  house  had  lost 
or  wasted  his  patrimony,  and  was  unable  either 
to  endure  poverty,  or  to  repair  his  fortunes  by 
any  legitimate  means ;  or,  finally,  if  among  the 
oligarchs  there  were  restless  spirits,  impatient 
of  equality  even  in  the  highest  rank,  or  desirous 
of  a  new  field  of  action — in  all  these  cases  a 
chief  could  not  long  be  wanted  to  espouse  the 
cauae  of  the  commonalty ;  and  the  ablest  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights  was  he  who  asserted  them 
against  the  interests  of  his  own  order.  Bat  as 
the  motives  by  which  this  new  ally  was  impell- 
ed were  generally  very  distinct  from  patriotic 
zeal,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  defeat  of 
the  oligarchy,  achieved  with  such  aid,  was  not 
immediately  a  triumph  of  the  commonalty,  but 
only  a  step  by  which  the  popular  leader  exalted 
himself,  above  both  parties,  to  supreme  power. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  was  not  merely  passive,  but 
hailed  with  pleasure  a  revolution  which  placed 
the  helm  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  a  man  in 
whose  character  they  confided,  and  who,  per- 
haps, by  his  birth  as  well  as  by  his  personal 
qualities,  revived  the  welcome  image  of  the  he- 
roic royalty,  which  was  hallowed  by  long-cher- 
ished tradition  and  by  epic  song.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  most  of  the  governments  which 
the  Greeks  described  by  the  term  tyranny — a 
term  to  which  a  notion  has  been  attached,,  in 
modem  languages,  which  did  not  enter  into  its 
original  definition.  A  tyrann^y  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  irresponsible  do- 
minion of  a  single  person,  not  founded  on  he- 
reditary right,  like  the  monarchies  of  the  heroic 
ages  and  of  many  barbarian  nations,  nor  on  a 
free  election,  like  that  of  a  dictator  or  esym- 
nete,  but  on  force.  It  did  not  change  its  char- 
acter when  transmitted  through  several  gen- 
erations, nor  was  any  other  name  invented  to 
describe  it  when  power,  which  had  been  acqui- 
red by  violence,  was  used  for  the  public  good ; 
though  Aristotle  makes  it  an  element  in  the  def- 
inition of  tyranny,  that  it  is  exercised  for  self- 
ish ends.  But,  according  to  the  ordinary  Greek 
notions,  and  the  usage  of  the  Greek  historians, 
a  mild  and  beneficent  tyranny  is  an  expression 
which  involves  no  contradiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  government  legitimate  ia  its  origin 


might  be  converted  into  a  tyranny  by  an  illegal 
forcible  extension  of  its  powers  or  of  its  dura^ 
tion;  and  we  are  informed  by  Aristotle  that 
this  was  frequently  the  case  in  early  times,  be- 
fore the  regal  title  was  abolished,  or  while  the 
chief  magistrate,  who  succeeded  under  a  differ- 
ent name  to  the  functions  of  royalty,  was  still 
invested  with  prerogatives  dangerous  to  liberty. 
Such  was  the  basis  on  which  one  of  the  ancient 
tyrants,  most  infamous  for  his  cruelty,  Pbalaris 
of  Agrigentum,  established  his  despotism. 

But  most  of  the  tyrannies  which  sprang  up 
before  the  Persian  wars  owed  their  existence 
to  the  cause  above  described,  and  derived  their 
peculiar  character  from  the  occasion  which  gave 
them  birth.  It  was  usually  by  a  mixture  of  vi- 
olence and  artifice  that  the  demagogue  accom- 
plished his  ends.  A  hackneyed  stratagem  *- 
which,  however,  seems  always  to  have  been 
successful — was  to  feign  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  or  had  even  been  attacked,  by  the 
fuiy  of  the  nobles,  and  on  this  pretext  to  pro- 
cure a  guard  for  his  person  from  the  people. 
This  band,  though  composed  of  citizens,  he 
found  it  easy  to  attach  to  his  interests,  and 
with  its  aid  made  the  first  step  towards  abso- 
hite  power  by  seizing  the  citadel :  an  act  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  formal  assumption  of 
the  tyranny,  and  as  declaring  a  resolution  to 
maintain  it  by  force.  But  in  other  respects 
the  more  politic  tyrants  set  an  example  which 
Augustus  might  have  studied  with  advantage. 
Like  him,  they  as  carefully  avoided  the  osten- 
tation of  power  as  they  guarded  its  substance. 
They  suffered  the  ancient  forms  of  the  govern- 
ment to  remain  in  apparent  vigour,  and  even  in 
real  operation,  so  far  as  they  did  not  come  into 
conflict  with  their  own  authority.  They  assu- 
med no  title,  and  were  not  distinguished  from 
private  citizens  by  any  ensigns  of  superior  rank. 
But  they  did  not  the  less  keep  a  jealous  eye 
on  all  whom  wealth,  or  character,  or  influence 
might  render  dangerous  rivals,  and  commonly 
either  forced  them  Into  exile  or  removed  them 
by  the  stroke  of  an  assassin.  They  exerted 
still  greater  vigilance  in  suppressing  every  kind 
of  combination  which  might  cover  the  germ  of 
a  conspiracy.  The  lowest  class  of  the  common- 
alty they  restrained  from  license,  and  provided 
with  employment.  For  this  purpose,  no  less 
than  to  gratify  their  taste  or  display  their  magr 
nificence,  ^ey  frequently  adorned  their  cities 
with  costly  buildings,  which  required  years  of 
labour  from  numerous  hands ;  and,  where  this 
expedient  did  not  suflSce,  they  scrupled  not  to 
force  a  part  of  the  population  to  quit  the  capital^ 
and  seek  subsistence  in  rural  occupations.  On 
the  same  ground,  they  were  not  reluctant  to  en- 
gage in  wara  which  afforded  them  opportuni- 
ties of  relieving  themselves,  in  a  less  invidious 
manner,  both  from  troublesome  friends  and  from 
dangerous  foes,  as  well  as  of  strengthening  and 
extending  their  dominion  by  conquest. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  pcdicy  of  the  best  ty- 
rants ;  and  by  these  arts  they  were  frequently 
able  to  reign  in  peace,  and  to  transmit  their 
power  to  their  children.  But  the  maxims  and 
character  of  the  tyranny  generally  underwent  a 
change  under  their  successorat  and  scarcely  an 
instance  was  known  of  a  tyrannical  dynasty 
that  lasted  beyond  the  third  generation.  The 
youth  who  was  bred  up  to  enjoy  the  powM- 
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vhich  his  father  had  acqnired»  even  if  he  was 
not  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  seldom  imitated 
bis  prudence ;  and,  even  when  he  began  with 
good  intentions,  he  might  be  precipitated  by  one 
false  step  into  a  career  of  crime  where  he  could 
never  stop.  If  even  he  was  not  the  %lave  of  bis 
passions,  and  was  not  conscious  of  incurring 
general -contempt  or  hatred  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  indulged  them,  he  might  be  alarmed 
by  some  attempt  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and 
might  be  rendered  remorseless  and  cruel  by  his 
fears.  Thenceforth  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
government  was  changed.  The  new  tjnrant 
placed  his  sole  reliance  on  foreign  troops,  and 
on  the  means  he  possessed  of  weakening,  divi- 
ding, and  overawing  his  subjects.  He  endeav- 
oured to  level  all  that  was  eminent  ip  birth, 
"wealth,  or  merit,  by  death,  banishment,  and  con- 
finement ;  lent  an  ear  to  ilatterers  and  inform- 
ers, sent  his  spies  into  every  social  circle,  and 
rewarded  the  treachery  of  faithless  slaves  or 
unnatural  relatives.  These  features  may  per- 
haps belong  more  generally  to  the  tyranny  of 
later  times  than  to  that  of  the  period  which  we 
are  now  considering — the  century  or  two  pre- 
ceding the  Persian  wars ;  yet,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  they  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  both.  But,  even  where  the  tyrant  did  not 
make  himself  universally  odious,  or  provoke  the 
vengeance  of  individuals  by  his  wantonness  or 
cruelty,  he  was  constantly  threatened  by  dan- 
gers both  frdm  within  and  from  without,  which 
it  required  the  utmost  vigour  and  prudence  to 
avert.  The  party  which  his  usurpation  bad 
supplanted,  though  depressed,  was  still  power- 
ful, more  exasperated  than  humbled  by  its  de- 
feat, and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  him,  either  by  pri- 
vate conspiracy,  or  by  affecting  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  lower  classes,  or  by  call- 
ing in  foreign  aid.  And  in  Greece  itself  such 
aid  was  always  at  hand :  the  tjrrants,  indeed, 
vere  partially  leagued  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port. Bat  Sparta  threw  all  her  might  into  the 
opposite  scale.  She  not  only  dreaded  the  con- 
tagion of  an  example  which  might  endanger  her 
own  institutions,  but  was  glad  to  extend  her  in- 
fluence by  taking  an  active  part  in  revolutions 
vhich  would  cause  the  states  restored  by  her 
intervention  to  their  okl  government  to  look  up 
to  her  with  gratitude  and  dependance  as  their 
natural  protectress.  And,  accordingly,  Thucyd- 
ides  ascribes  the  overthrow  of  most  of  the  tyr- 
annies which  flourished  in  Greece  before  the 
Persian  war  to  the  exertions  of  Sparta ;  though 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  ancient  author,  has 
left  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  vras 
effected,  and  only  a  few  instances  of  her  inter- 
ference are  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  a  casual 
allusion.*  Her  co-operation  to  this  end  was 
imdoubtedly  very  important  to  her  own  inter- 
ests, and  may  have  laid  the  immediate  founda- 
tion of  her  subsequent  greatness ;  but  it  proba- 
bly only  hastened  the  natural  course  of  events, 
which,  nearly  at,  the  same  time,  without  her 
aid,  led  to  a  similar  general  revolution  in  many 
of  the  western  colonies. 

The  immediate  effbct  produced  by  the  fhll  of 
the  tyrants  depended  on  the  hands  by  vrhieh  it 
was  accomplished.  Where  it  was  the  work  of 
Sparta,  she  would  aim  at  introducing  a  Consti- 
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tution  most  in  contfbnnity  to  her  own.  But 
the  example  of  Athens  wiU  show  that  she  was 
sometimes  instrumental  in  promoting  the  tri- 
umph of  principles  more  adverse  to  her  views 
than  those  of  the  tyranny  itself.  When,  how- 
ever, the  struggle  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  temporary  usurpation  was  revived,  the 
parties  were  no  longer  in  exactly  the  same  pos- 
ture as  at  its  outset.  In  general,  the  common- 
alty was  found  to  have  gained  in  strength  and 
in  spirit  even  more  than  the  Qligarchy  had  lost, 
and  the  prevalent  leaning  of  the  ensuing  period 
was  on  the  side  of  democracy.  Indeed,  the  de- 
cisive step  was  that  by  which  the  oligarchy  of 
wealth  was  substituted  for  the  oligarchy  of  birth. 
This  opened  the  door  for  aU  the  subsequent  in- 
novations by  which  the  scale  of  the  timocracy 
was  gradually  lowered,  until  it  was  wholly  abol- 
ished. The  term  democracy  is  used  by  Aris- 
totle sometimes  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
clude several  forms  of  government,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  common  character,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  peculiar  features ; 
at  other  times  in  a  narrower,  to  denote  a  form 
essentially  vicious,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  happy  temperament  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  polity,  as  oligarchy  to  aristoc- 
racy, or  tyranny  to  royalty.  We  shall  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  technical  language  of  his 
system,  but  will  endeavour  to  define  the  notion 
of  democracy,-  as  tiie  word  was  commonly  used 
by  the  Greeks,  so  as  to  separate  the  essence  of 
the  thing  from  the  various  accidents  which 
have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  it  by 
writers  who  have  treated  Greek  history  as  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  their  views  on  questions 
of  modern  politics,  which  never  arose  in  the 
Greek  republics.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  body  to  which  the  terms  oligarchy  and  de- 
mocracy refer  formed  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  population  in  most  Greek  states, 
since  it  does  not  include  eiUier  slaves  or  resi- 
dent free  foreigners.  The  sovereign  power  re- 
sided wholly  in  the  native  freemen,  and  wheth- 
er it  was  exercised  by  a  part  or  by  all  of  them, 
was  the  question  which  determined  the  nature 
of  the  government.  When  the  barrier  had .  been 
thrown  down  by  which  all  political  rights  were 
nuule  the  inheritance  of  certain  families — since 
every  fteeman,  even  when  actually  excluded 
from  them  by  the  want  of  sufficient  property, 
was  by  law  capable  of  acquiring  thQm-~-demoo- 
racy  might  be  said  to  have  begun.  It  was  ad- 
vancing as  the  legal  condition  of  their  enjoy- 
ment was  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  more 
numerous  class,  but  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  complete  so  long  as  any  freeman  was  de- 
barred from  them  by  poverty.  Since,  however, 
the  sovereignty  included  several  attributes 
which  might  be  separated,  the  character  of  the 
Constitution  depended  on  the  way  in  which 
these  were  distributed.  It  was  considered  as 
partaking  more  of  democracy  than  of  oligarchy 
when  the  most  important  of  them  were  shared 
by  all  freemen  without  distinction,  though  a  part 
was  still  appropriated  to  a  number  limited  either 
by  birth  or  fortune.  Thus,  where  the  legisla- 
tive, or,  aa  it  was  anciently  termed,  the  delib- 
erative branch  of  the  sovereignty  was  lodged  in 
an  assembly  open  to  every  freeman,  and  where 
no  other  qualification  than  free  birth  was  re- 
quired for  judicial  functions  and  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  ma^ifltrates,  there  tbe  goTernment  was 
<»IIed  democratical,  though  the  highest  offices 
of  tbe  state  might  be  reserved  to  a  privileged 
class.  Dut  a  finished  democracy,  that  which 
fiiUy  satisfied  the  Greek  notion,  was  one  in 
which  every  attribute  of  sovereignty  might  be 
shared,  without  respeet  to  rank  or  property,  by 
every  freeman. 

More  than  this  was  not  implied  in  democra- 
cy ;  and  little  less  than  this  was  required,  ac- 
^x>iding  to  tbe  views  of  the  philosophers,  to 
constitute  the  character  of  a  citizen,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  could  not  exist  without 
a  voice  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  such  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  as  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  responsibility  of  the 
magistrates.  But  this  equality  of  rights  lell 
room  for  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of  ex- 
ercising them,  which  determined  the  real  na- 
ture oS  a  democratical  constitution.  There 
were,  indeed,  certain  rights,  those  which  Aris- 
totle considers  as  essential  to  a  citizen,  which, 
according  to  the  received  Greek  notions,  could 
in  a  democracy  only  be  exercised  in  person. 
The  thought  of  delegating  them  to  accountable 
representatives  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
either  to  practical  or  speculative  statesmen, 
except  in  the  formation  of  confederacies,  which 
rendered  such  an  expedient  necessary.  Where 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  lodged  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  citizens,  though  they  were  elect- 
ed by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment was  looked  upon  as  an  oligarchy ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  seems  that  in  all  such  cases  the  func- 
tions so  assigned  were  held  for  life,  and  with- 
out any  responsibility.  ^  But  still,  even  in  the 
purest  form  of  democracy,  it  was  not  necessary 
that' all  the  citizens  should  take  an  equally  active 
part  in  the  transaction  of  pubhc  business ;  and 
tbe  unavoidable  inequality  in  the  advantages  of 
fortune  and  of  personal  qualities  fixed  a  natural 
limit  to  the  exercise  of  most  political  rights. 
The  class  which  was  raised  by  its  station  above 
the  need  of  daily  labour  seemed  to  be  pointed 
out  by  nature  for  the  discharge  of  all  ofilces  and 
duties  which  required  leisure  and  freedom  of 
thought.  It  could  only  be  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions that  the  poor  man  could  be  willing  to 
leave  his  field  or  his  workshop  to  take  his  place 
in  the  legislative  assembly  or  tbe  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  control  which  his  right,  however 
rarely  it  might  be  called  into  action,  gave  him 
over  the  public  officers,  who  were  the  men  of 
his  .choice,  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
every  ordinary  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
them. 

But  the  principle  oflegal  equality,  which  was 
the  basis  of  democracy,  was  gradually  constru- 
ed in  a  manner  which  inverted  the  wholesome 
order  of  nature,  and  led  to  a  long  train  of  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  administration  of 
the  commonwealth  came  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  service  in  which  all  were  interestetl,  but  for 
which  some  might  be  qualified  better  than  oth- 
ers, but  as  a  property,  in  which  each  was  enti- 
y  tied  to  an  equal  share.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  view  was  the  introduction  of  an  ex- 
pedient for  levelling,  as  far  as  possible,  the  iup 
equality  of  nature,  by  enabling  the  poorest  to 
devote  bis  time,  without  loss,  or  even  with 
profit,  to  public  affairs.  This  was  done  by  giving 
him  wages  for  his  attendance  on  aU  occasions 
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of  exercising  his  franchise ;  and  aa  tbe  sum 
which  could  be  afibrded  for  this  service  was  ne- 
cessarily small,  it  attracted  precisely  the  persons 
whose  presence  was  least  desirable.  A  farther 
application  of  tbe  same  principle  was,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  increase  the  number,  and  abridge 
tbe  duration  and  authority  of  public  offices, 
and  to  transfer  their  power  to  the  people  in  a 
mass.  On  the  same  ground,  chance  was  sub- 
stituted for  election  in  the  creation  of  all  magis- 
trates whose  duty  did  not  actually  demand 
either  the  security  of.  a  large  fortune,  or  pecu-  "" 
liar  abilities  and  experience.  In  proportion  as 
the  popular  assembly,  or  large  portions  detach- 
ed from  it  for  tbe  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
drew  all  the  branches  of  the  sovereignty  more 
and  more  into  their  sphere,  the  character  of  their 
proceedings  became  more  and  more  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  lower  class  of  the  citizens, 
which  constituted  a  permanent  majority.  And 
thus  the  denoocracy,  instead  of  the  cquahty 
which  was  its  supposed  basis,  in  fact  establish- 
ed the  ascendency  of  a  faction,  which,  although 
greatly  preponderant  in  numbers,  no  more  rep- 
resented the  whole  state  than  the  oligarchy 
itself;  and  which,  though  not  equally  liable  to 
fall  into  the  mechanism  of  a  vicious  system, 
was  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  more  easily  misled  by  blind  or  treach- 
erous guides,  and  might  thus  as  frequently, 
though  not  so  deliberately  and  methodically, 
trample  not  only  on  law  and  custom,  but  on 
justice  and  humanity.  This  disease  of  a  de- 
mocracy was  sometimes  designated  by  the  term 
ochlocracy,  or  the  dominion  of  the  rabble. 

A  democracy  thus  corrupted  exhibited  many 
features  of  a  tyranny.  It  was  jealous  of  all 
who  were  eminently  distinguished  by  birth,  for* 
tune,  or  reputation ;  it  encouraged  flatterers 
and  sycophants ;  was  insatiable  in  its  demands 
on  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  readily  listened 
to  charges  which  exposed  them  to  death  or 
confiscation.  The  class  which  suffered  such 
oppression,  commonly  ill  satisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Constitution  itself,  was  inflamed 
with  the  most  furious  animosity  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  applied,  and  regarded  the  great 
mass  of  its  fellow-citizens  as  its  mortal  ene- 
nues.  But  the  long  series  of  calamities  which 
flowed  from  this  source,  both  to  particular 
states  and  to  the  whole  nation,  more  properly 
belongs  to  a  later  period ;  and  we  have  even 
gone  a  few  steps  beyond  the  limits  of  this  part 
of  our  history  in  pointing  out  their  origin,  which, 
however,  could  not  be  omitted  hare  without 
leaving  this  sketch  of  the  subject  imperfect  and 
obscure. 

Aristotle's  survey  of  the  Greek  foims  of  gov- 
ernment, which  we  have  taken  as  our  gui&  in 
the  foregoing  sketch,  was  founded  on  a  vast 
store  of  information  which  be  had  collected  on 
the  history  and  constitution  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  states,  in  tbe  mother-country 
and  the  colonies,  and  which  he  had  consigned 
to  a  great  work  now  unfortunately  lost.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  internal  condition  and  vicis- 
situdes of  abnost  all  these  states  is  very  scanty 
and  fragmentary ;  but  some  of  the  main  facts 
concerning  them,  which  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion,  will  serve  to  throw  light  both  on  the 
picture  just  given  and  on  several  parts  of  the 
ensuing  history. 
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We  have  scarcely  anything  to  siay,  during 
this  period,  of  the  state  of  parties,  or  even  the 
forms  of  government,  in  Arcadia,  Elis,  and 
Achaia.  If  Arcadia  was  ever  subject  to  a  sin- 
gle king,  which  seems  to  be  intimated  by  some 
accounts  of  its  early  history,  it  was  probably 
only,  as  in  Thessaly,  by  an  occasional  election 
or  a  temporary  usurpation.  The  title  of  king, 
however,  appears  not  to  have  been  everywhere 
abolished  down  to  a  much  later  time,  as  we 
find  a  hint  that  it  was  retained  at  Orchomenus 
even  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era.*  That 
the  republican  Constitutions  were  long  aristo- 
cratic^ can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  the  two 
principal  Arcadian  cities,  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
were  at  first  only  the  chief  among  several  small 
hamlets,  which  were  at  length  united  in  one 
capital.  This,  whenever  it  happened,  was  a 
step  towards  the  subversio|i  of  aristocratical 
privileges ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  with  this  view 
that  the  five  Mantinean  villages  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Argives,  as  Strabo  mentions  with- 
out assigning  the  date  of  the  event.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  Argos  thus  interfered  before 
her  'own  institutions  had  undergone  a  like 
change,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  take 
place  before  a  later  period  than  our  history  has 
yet  reached.  Whether  the  union  of  the  nine 
villages,  which  included  Tegea  as  their  chief, 
was  effected  earlier  or  later,  does  not  appear. 
But,  after  she  had  once  ac^owledged  the  su- 
premacy of  iSparta,  Tegea  was  sheltered  by 
Spartan  influence  from  popular  innovations,  and 
was  always  the  less  inclined  to  adopt  them 
when  they  prevailed  at  Mantinea ;  for  as  the 
position  of  the  two  Arcadian  neighbours  tended 
to  connect  the  one  with  Sparta  and  the  other 
with  Argos,  so  it  supplied  occasion  for  intermi- 
nable feuds  between  them,  especially  as  the 
contig|uous  plains,  which  formed  the  main  part 
of  their  territories,  were  liable  to  be  much  dam- 
aged by  the  waters  that  descended  from  their 
mountains,  which  might  easily  be  diverted  to- 
wards either  side.t  At  a  much  later  period  a 
like  incorporation  took  place,  through  Spartan 
intervention,  at  Hersa,  which  had  also  been 
the  chief  of  nine  hamlets,  t  It  was  probably  af- 
ter this  event  that  the  Constitution  of  Hersea 
underwent  the  changes  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle,^ and  produced  by  the  extraordinary  heat 
of  competition  for  public  offices,  which  render- 
ed it  necessary  to  fill  them  up  by  lot,  instead 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  election.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, the  history  of  the  western  states  of  Arca- 
dia is  wrapped  in  deep  obscurity,  which  was 
only  broken,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  by  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Arcadian  capital. 

In  Elis  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
continued  for  some  generations  in  the  line  of 
Ozylus,  but  appears  to  have  ceased  there  earlier 
than  at  Pisa,  which,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  was 
ruled  by  chiefs,  who  were  probably  legitnnate 
kings.  Immediately  after  the  conquest,  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad,  the  dignity  of  Hellanodices, 
which  had  been  held  by  the  kings  of  Elis,  or 
shared  by  them  with  those  of  Pisa,  was  assign- 

*  Plat.,  Patral.,  SS.  The  itonr  of  the  monler  of  Romolaa 
transferred  to  Arcadia.  The  wnole  being  so  palpable  a  fic- 
tion, I  should  hardly  have  thougfht  it  a  sufficient  ground 
even  for  the  remark  in  the  text,  if  it  had  not  been  cited 
ivith  confidence  by  MnoUer,  Dor,  i.,  7,  10.  n.  0. 

t  Thuc,  ▼.,  65.      i  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  337.      ^  Pol.,  ▼.,  3. 


ed  to  two  Elean  officers  by  lot,  a  proof  that  roy- 
^alty  was  then  extinct.  The  Constitution  by 
^vhich  it  was  replaced  seems  to  have  been  rigid- 
ly aristocratical,  perhaps  no  other  than  the  nar- 
row oligarchy  described  by  Aristotle  ;*  who  ob- 
serves, that  the  whole  number  of  citizens  exer- 
cising any  political  functions  was  smaU — con- 
fined, perhaps,  to  the  six  hundred  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  ;t  and  that  the  senate,  originally 
composed  of  ninety  members,  who  held  their 
office  for  life,  and  filled  up  vacancies  at  their 
pleasure,  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  a  very 
few.  Elis,  the  capital,  remained  in  a  condition 
like  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Arcadian 
towns  until  the  Persian  war,  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  many  villages  were  collected  in  its 
precincts.^  This  was  probably  attended  by  oth- 
er changes  of  a  democratical  nature  —  perhaps 
by  the  limitation  which  one  Phormis  is  said  to 
have  effected  in  the  power  of  the  senate^ — and 
henceforth  the  number  of  the  Hellanodice  cor- 
responded to  that  of  the  tribes  or  regions  inta 
which  the  Elean  territory  was  divided ;  so  that, 
whenever  any  of  these  regions  was  lost  by  the 
chance  of  war,  the  number  of  the  Hellanodics 
was  proportionately  reduced.il  So,  too,  the 
matrons  who  presided  at  the  games  in  honour 
of  Here,  in  which  the  Elean  virgins  contended 
at  Olympia,  were  chosen  in  equ^  number  from 
each  of  the  tribes.T 

In  Achaia,  the  royal  dignity  was  transmitted 
in  the  line  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogyges,  whose 
sons,  affecting  despotic  power,  were  deposed, 
and  the  government  was  changed  to  a  democ- 
racy,** which  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  high 
reputation. ft  From  Pausanias,  it  would  rather 
seem  as  if  the  title  of  king  had  been  held  by  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs  at  once.tf  If  so,  the 
revolution  mast  have  had  its  origin  in  causes 
more  general  than  those  assigned  to  it  by  Po- 
lybius.  It  was  probably  accelerated  by  the 
number  of  Acheean  emigrants  who  sought  ref- 
uge in  Achaia  from  other  parts  of  Peloponne- 
sus, and  who  soon  crowded  the  country,  till  it 
was  relieved  by  its  Italian  colonies.  What  Po- 
lybius  and  Strabo  term  a  democracy,  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  poliiyf  or  a  very  liberal  and 
weU-tempered  form  of  oligarchy.  Of  its  details 
we  know  nothing ;  nor  are  we  informed  in  what 
relation  the  twelve  principal  Achaian  towns — 
a  division  adopted  from  the  lonians — stood  to 


*  Pol.,  T.,  6.  In  the  comparison  with  the  Spartan  Ge- 
msia,  a  negative  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

t  v.,  47.  t  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  337. 

tt  Plutarch,  Reip.  6er.  Prmr.,  c.  10. 

fl  Pans.,  v.,  9.  The  text  of  Pausanias  manifestly  requires 
some  correction  in  the  date  assigned  to  the  appointment  of 
nine  Hellanodica,  in  the  room  of  the  two  who  are  said  to 
have  filled  that  office  for  a  very  long  time  (M  irXctorov}  ^- 
ter  the  50th  Olympiad.  But  it  is  doubtful  what  aamber 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  which  is  found  in  the  man- 
uscripts —  01.  35.  Mueller,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
subject,  in  dte  new  Rheuusches  Mumukl,  ii.,  9,  p.  168,  pro- 
poses 01.  75  as  the  e^h  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  haa 
there  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that  of  the  twelve  re- 
gions which  composed  the  Elean  territory  in  its  greatest 
extent,  four  belonged  tn  the  proper,  or  kolUm  Elis,  fmu-  to 
Pisa,  and  four  to  the  Triphylian  states.    It  was  this  last 

E>rtion  that  often  changed  masters  in  the  wars  between 
lis  and  her  neighbours,  and  thus  occasioned  the  variation 
in  the  number  of  the  HeUanodic».  Yet  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  nine,  who  were  appointed  when  the  nomber  vras 
fint  enlarged,  had  not  all  one  office,  but  presided,  thre« 
over  the  chariot  race,  three  over  the  pentathlon,  ami  three 
over  the  other  contests.  (Pans.,  v.,  9,  5.) 
%  Pans.,  v.,  16,  6.  ••  Pblybioa,  ii.,  41  • 

ft  Strabo,  v.,  iiii.,  384.  4l  vli.,  0,  9. 
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Uie  hamlets,  of  which  each  had  seven  or  eight 
m  ita  territoiy,  like  those  of  Tegea  and  Manti- 
nea.*  As  little  are  we  able  to  describe  the 
ooDstitation  of  the  Confederacy  in  which  the 
twelve  states  were  now  united. 

More  light  has  been  thrown  by  ancient  au- 
thors on  the  history  of  the  states  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Peloponnesus,  those  of  Argolis 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  At  Argos  it- 
self, regal  government  subsisted  down  to  the 
Persian  wars,  although  the  line  of  the  Heracleid 
princes  appears  to  have  become  extinct  towards 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century.  Pausanias 
remarks  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  Ar- 
gives  were  led  by  their  peculiarly  independent 
spit  it  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  their  kings  so 
narrowly  as  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the 
name.  We  cannot,  however,  place  much  reli- 
ance on  such  a  general  reflection  of  a  late  wri- 
ter. But  we  have  seen  that  Pheidon,  who, 
about  the  year  750  B.C.,  extended  the  power 
of  Argos  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
also  stretched  the  royal  authority  so  much  be- 
yond its  legitimate  bounds  that  he  is  some- 
times called  a  tyrant,  though  he  was  rightful 
heir  of  Temenns.  After  his  death,  as  his  con- 
quests appear  to  have  been  speedily  lost,  so  it 
is  probable  that  his  successors  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  which  he  had  gained 
over  his  Dorian  subjects,  and  the  royal  dignity 
may  henceforth  have  been,  as  Pausanias  de- 
scribes it,  little  more  than  a  title.  Hence,  too, 
on  the  failure  of  the  ancient  line,  about  B.C. 
560,  iEgon,  though  of  a  diflerent  family,  may 
have  met  with  the  less  opposition  in  mounting 
the  throne.  The  substance  of  power  rested 
with  the  Dorian  freemen;  in  what  manner  it 
was  distributed  among  them  we  can  only  con- 
jecture from  analogy.  Their  lands  were  culti- 
vated by  a  class  of  serfs,  corresponding  to  the 
Spartan  Helots,  who  served  in  war  as  light- 
armed  troops,  whence  they  derived  their  pecu- 
har  name,  gymnesians.  They  were  also  sov- 
ereigns of  a  few  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
Uke  the  Laconians  subject  to  Sparta,  though 
personally  free,  were  excluded  from  all  share 
in  their  political  privileges.  The  events  which 
pat  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  produced 
an  entire  change  in  the  form  of  government  at 
Argoe,  will  be  hereafter  related. 

Among  the  states  of  the  Argolic  oe/e,  Epidau- 
rus  deserves  notice,  not  so  much  for  the  few 
facts  which  are  known  of  its  internal  history, 
as  on  account  of  its  relation  to  iBgina.  This 
island,  destined  to  take  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  long  subject  to 
Epidamns,  which  was  so  jealous  of  her  sov- 
ereignty as  to  compel  the  iGginetans  to  resort 
to  her  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  their  causes.  It 
seems  to  have  been  as  a  dependency  of  Epidau- 
ms  that  .£gina  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Argive  Pheidon.  After  recovering  her  own  in- 
dependence, Epidaurus  still  continued  mistress 
of  the  island.  Whether  she  had  any  subjects 
on  the  main  land  standing  on  the  same  footing, 
we  are  not  expressly  informed.  But  here,  like- 
wise, the  ruling  class  was  supported  by  the  ser- 
vices of  a  population  of  bondmen,  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  name  (Conipodes,  the  dusty-foot- 
ed), designating,  indeed,  their  rural  occupations. 


*  SCiabo,Tiu.,ii.  S86,  wlw  nnarlu,  o{  t$h  Ii#vff  cwfnidfo 
Mw,  ti  S*  *AXM<>1  v^Acif  hcTioav, 


but  certainly  expressi  ve  of  contempt.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  Epidaurus  was  subject 
to  a  ruler  named  Procles,  who  is  styled  a  ty- 
rant, and  was  allied  with  Periander,  the  tyrant 
of  Corinth.  But  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  or- 
igin and  nature  of  his  usurpation.  He  incurred 
the  resentment  of  his  son-in-law  Periander, 
who  made  himself  master  of  Procles  and  of 
Epidaurus.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  event  which 
afforded  ^gina  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
the  Epidaurian  yoke.  But,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  old  relation  between  the  two  states 
eould  not  have  subsisted  much  longer.  JEgma, 
was  rapidly  outgrowing  the  mother-country, 
was  engaged  in  a  flourishing  commerce,  strong 
in  an  enterprising  and  industrious  population, 
enriched  and  adorned  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
skilled  in  those  of  war.  The  separation  which 
soon  after  took  place  was  imbittered  by  mutual 
resentment,  and  the  ^Eginetans,  whose  navy 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  in  Greece,  re- 
taliated on  Epidaurus  for  the  degradation  they 
had  suffered  by  a  series  of  insults.  But  the 
same  causes  to  which  they  owed  their  national 
independence  seem  to  have  deprived  the  class 
which  had  been  hitherto  predominant  in  ^Egina 
of  its  political  privileges.  The  island  was  torn 
by  the  opposite  claims  and  interests  arising  out 
of  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things,  and  be- 
came, as  we  shaU  see,  the  scene,  of  a  bloody 
struggle. 

At  Corinth,  the  descendants  of  Aletes  retain- 
ed the  power  and  the  title  of  royalty  for  five 
generations,  after  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias, the  sceptre  passed  into  another  family,  caU-> 
ed  the  Bacchiads,  from  Bacchis,  the  first  king- 
of  their  race,  and  was  transmitted  in  this  line 
for  five  generations  more,  when  Telestes,  the 
last  of  these  princes,  having  been  murdered, 
the  kingly  office  was  abolished;  and  in  its  place, 
yearly  magistrates,  with  the  title  of  prytanes, 
were  elected,  exclusively,  however,  from  the 
house  of  Bacchis.  This  account,  indeed,  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  Strabo's,  that  the  Bac- 
chiads, as  a  body,  ruled  200  years,  which,  if  add- 
ed to  the  ten  generations  of  Pausanias,  would 
bring  down  the  termination  of  the  Bacchiad  dy- 
nasty more  than  a  century  too  low.  But  we 
do  not  know  the  grounds  of  Strabo*s  calculation, 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  his  200  years 
may  include  a  period  during  which  the  Bac- 
chiads permitted  members  of  their  house  to  ex- 
ercise an  authority  which  may  have  been  grad- 
ually limited,  as  at  Athens.  The  Bacchiads 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  single  family,  but 
probably  comprehended  many,  which,  though 
bearing  a  common  name,  were  but  distantly 
connected  by  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
undoubtedly  included  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Dorian  freemen,  and  they  appear  to  have  es- 
tranged themselves  as  much  from  the  great 
body  of  their  oountiymen  as  from  Uie  conquered 
iEolians ;  for  they  not  only  engrossed  all  politi- 
cal power,  but  intermarried  exclusively  with 
one  another.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  effect  of  this  exclusion  would  be  to  efface 
the  distinctions  which  before  separated  the  oth- 
er classes  in  the  state,  and  to  leave  only  two 
orders,  conscious  of  different  views  and  inter- 
ests, the  dominant  caste  and  their  subjects. 
The  situation  of  Corinth  inviting  the  ooomierce 
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of  the  east,  and  stimulating  its  people  to  ex- 
tend it  towards  the  west,  the  influx  of  stran- 
gers, augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  na- 
tional games  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
the  consequences  hence  arising  to  the  numbers, 
the  condition,  and  habits  of  the  industrious 
class,  must  have  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
With  the  wealth  of  Asia,  Corinth  seems  very 
early  to  have  admitted  Asiatic  vices  and  luxu- 
ry, which  flourished  under  the  shelter  of  an  ex- 
otic superstition.*  The  ruling  class  itself  was 
not  exempt  from  this  contagion.  The  great 
wealth  attributed  to  the  Bacchiad  Demaratus, 
in  the  Roman  story,  indicates  that  the  Corin- 
thian nobles  did  not  disdain  to  enrich  themselves 
by  commerce.  Aristotle,  indeed,  speaks  of  a 
Yery  ancient  Corinthian  legislator,  named  Phei- 
don,  who  had  endeavoured  so  to  regulate  and 
limit  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  nuni- 
bers  of  the  citizens  as  to  preserve  either  the 
same  amount  or  the  same  proportions.  But 
these  institutions,  which  probably  related  only 
to  the  nobles,  if  they  were  ever  adopted,  seem 
BOt  to  have  been  durable. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  that  so 
narrow  an  oligarchy  could  have  kept  its  ground 
long  under  such  circumstances,  even  if  it  had 
used  its  power  with  the  utmost  moderation  and 
wisdom.  But  the  Bacchiads  seem  not  to  have 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  preserve  the  respect 
of  their  subjects,!  though  they  were,  probably, 
by  no  means  negligent  of  precautions  for  secu- 
ring the  stability  of  their  government,  among 
which  may  be  numbered  the  colonies,  by  which 
they  discharged  a  part  of  their  growing  popula- 
tion on  the  coasts  of  the  western  seas.  The 
revolution  by  which  they  were  overthrown, 
about  the  year  660  B.C.,  though  it  only  served 
for  a  time  to  raise  another  dynasty  in  their 
room,  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  com- 
^xnonsdty,  which  had  grown  weary  of  their  usur- 
pation. Cypselus,  the  author  of  this  revolution, 
was  a  man  of  an  opulent  and  very  ancient  fam- 
fly,  though  of  ^olian,  not  Dorian  nobility ;  for 
he  traced  his  descent  to  Caeneus,  a  king  of  the 
Lapiths,  and  one  of  his  nearer  ancestors  had 
been  an  associate  of  Aletes  in  the  conquest  of 
Corinth,  t  The  legend  which  explained,  and, 
perhaps,  grew  out  of  his  name,^  represents  him 
as  sprung  from  a  daughter  of  the  Bacchiads, 
and  as,  from  his  birth,  an  object  of  their  jeal- 
ousy. For  thirty  years  he  ruled  Corinth*  and, 
in  the  language  of  a  later  generation,  is  termed 
sometimes  a  king.il  sometimes  a  tyrant.  But 
Aristotle  calls  him  a  demagogue,  and  assigns, 
as  a  proof  of  his  real  character,  that  he  never 
employed  guards  about  his  person  ;T  yet  a  Co- 
rinthian orator  in  Herodotus  charges  him  with 

*  Stnbo,  viii.,  p.  378.  Ki^oser,  in  a  little  want  caXMt 
j)ef  S*U«nen  PnetUrttaat^f.  71,  labour*  hard  to  dertivy 
this  credit  of  Strabo'a  aaaertion  as  to  the  Corinthian  Hiero' 
dnlee,  bnt  hat  not  obterred  how  strongly  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  psttan  of  Atlienens,  oontaining  thefianiente  of  Pin- 
^ar**  ScouoB,  xi"*,  e.  13.  Se«  BoMkh  m  Piadar,  iii.,  p. 
011. 

t  See  the  story  of  Archlas  in  Fr.,  Diodor.,  I.  Tiii. ;  and  in 
M.  iSrhus,  S41 ;  and  that  erf"  Diocles  and  Alcyone,  Aristot., 
Pol.,  li.,  9 ;  asd  2BUaa.  V.  H.,  i.,  19. 

t  Pans.,  ii.,  4  ;  t.,  18,  2. 

i  Froui  the  coffer  (cvUtAi;)  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
cealed by  hit  mother,  whioh  was  aaid  to  be  preterred  at 
Olympia.  The  one  dedicated  by  his  famihr  at  a  relic  and 
a  monument  of  hit  delivennca  was  of  cedar-wood,  inlaid 
with  gold  and  iTory,  and  adorned  with  many  groupe  of 
figures. 

I  In  the  oracb  in  Hendn  ▼.»  tS*  ^  ^^:  v**  *• 


having  banished  many  citizens,  and  with  hav- 
ing deprived  many  of  their  property,  and  stiU 
more  of  their  lives ;  and  a  later  author  asserts 
that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  took  away 
the  whole  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Co- 
rinthians in  taxes,*  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow, 
dedicated  it  to  Jupiter ;  and  a  statue  of  pure 
gold  at  Olympia,  which  was  celebrated  as  hU> 
offering,  though  it  was  not  in  his  lifetime  in- 
scribed with  his  name,t  and  the  costly  works 
with  which  he  adorned  other  Grecian  temples^ 
must  have  seemed  to  confirm  a  part  of  these 
accusations.  The  fact  may  have  been,  that 
Cypselus  did  not  spare  the  oligarchs  whom  he 
had  overthrown,  but  that  be  maintained  him- 
self by  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  continued  to  regard  him  as  its  de- 
liverer and  protector  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander,  a 
very  celebrated  person,  but  the  subject  of  so 
many  contradictory  accounts  that  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  discover  his  real  character.  He 
was  famed  for  his  wisdom,  and  was  even  fre- 
quently numbered  among  the  seven  most  emi- 
nent sages  of  his  age :  he  was  a  lover  of  poe- 
try, and  himself  made  it  a  vehicle  of  moral 
or  political  instruction ;  his  administration  is 
praised  by  Plato's  scholar,  Heraclides,  as  pru- 
dent, just,  mild,  and  even  paternal,  for  be  is 
said  to  have  shown  a  tender  solicitude,  not 
merely  for  the  prosperity,  but  for  the  moral 
well-being  of  his  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  described  as  a  man  incapable  of  self-com- 
mand, who  made  himself  and  others  miserable 
by  the  indulgence  of  his  passions ;  and,  in  his 
public  capacity,  as  a  rapacious,  oppressive,  and 
cruel  despot.  It  is,  however,  added,  by  those 
who  treat  his  character  most  un£aivourably,  that 
it  underwent  an  unhappy  change  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  and  was  good  and  amiable  before 
it  was  corrupted.  According  to  one  view, 
which  Herodotus  found  prevalent,  this  change 
was  produced  by  the  evil  counsels  of  a  con- 
temporary tyrant,  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus ;  ac- 
cording to  another  view,  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
dreadful  domestic  calamity.^  But  Aristotle, 
without  seeming  to  know  of  any  such  change, 
observes  that  Periander  was  reputed  to  be  the 
first  of  the  Greek  tyrants  who  had  reduced  the 
policy  of  despotic  government  to  a  system,  and 
that  the  acts  by  which  he  provided  for  the  sta- 
bility of  his  power,  and  which  had  been  of  old 
familiar  to  the  courts  of  the  East,  cfmsisted  in 
devices  for  depressing  and  destroying  the  most 
eminent  and  aspiring  of  his  subjects,  for  inpov- 
erishing  the  wealthy  and  trampling  on  the  low, 
for  scattering  the  seeds  of  general  discord  and 
distrust  among  dififerent  orders,  and  severing  all 
the  ties  by  which  the  noblest  spirits  were  united, 
and  in  which  they  might  find  the  means  of  re- 
sistance. II  It  is  impossible  perfectly  to  reconcile 
all  these  accounts,  and  the  utmost  we  can  at- 
tempt is  to  trace  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  in  Periander's  character.  We  ought 
not  to  receive  without  distrust  the  tragical 
story  of  his  private  life,  which  l^s  probably 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  hostile  party ; 
but  still  it  seems  clear  that,  if  he  was  unfi>rtu- 

*  Ptaudo-Arittet.,  (Soon.,  %.  t  Pava.,  v.,  S,  t 

t  At  that  of  Delphi.    Plat.,  Sep.  Sap.  Coav.,  c.  %l. 
^  FanhnniHt,  if,    Diog.  Laart.,  FttmML,  04. 
I  Pol.,  T.,  11.         ^ 
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sale,  he  was  by  no  means  Yhtnons  or  tnnooent. 
The  fatal  excess  of  his  mother's  passions  did 
not  teaeh  him  to  moderate  his  own.  In  a  fit 
of  anger  or  jealoosy  he  killed  his  beautiful  wife, 
Lysis,  or  Melissa,  the  daughter  of  Procles, 
wiiom  he  loTed  with  passionate  fondness ;  took 
a  horrible  reyenge  on  the  persons  who  had  in- 
stigated him  to  the  deed,  and  sought  refuge 
firtmi  his  remorse  in  the  darkest  rites  of  a  bar- 
barous superstition.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  imbittered  by  the  implacable  aversion  of  a 
JaTourite  son,  to  whom  Procles  had  revealed 
the  secret  of  his  mother's  fate.  He  ponished 
Procles,  as  we  have  seen,  but  lost  the  child  of 
his  hopes,  to  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
signing his  power,  through  the  hatred  or  dmd 
with  which  his  own  character  had  impressed 
the  people  of  Corcyra,  who  are  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  son  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  the  fether.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  if 
Periander  merited  the  title  of  Wise,  it  can  only 
have  been  by  his  political  prudence ;  but  wheth- 
er this  was  the  instrument  of  an  odious  tyran- 
ny, or  of  a  gentle  and  beneficent  rule,  would 
still  remain  a  question.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that,  as  he  had  not 
the  same  claims  with  his  ftther  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  commonalty,  so  he  was  less  dis- 
posed by  nature  to  depend  upon  their  good  will, 
and  that  he  early  showed  a  resolution  of  retgn- 
mg  by  force,  and  not,  as  Cypeehis  had  done,  by 
popular  favour.  He  secured  his  person  by  a 
guard  of  mercenaries,  and  strengthened  his 
state  by  alliance  or  friendship  with  foreign  ty- 
rants, and  even  with  barbarian  kings ;  and  he 
must  have  maintained  a  force  whwh  enabled 
him,  by  other  expeditions  besides  that  which  we 
have  mentioned  against  Epidauras,  to  earn  the 
praises  bestowed  by  Aristotle  on  his  military 
skill.  The  new  position  in  which  he  stood  to- 
wards the  commonalty  is  indicated  by  his  regu- 
lations for  preventing  the  influx  of  new  inhab- 
itants into  the  city,  or  for  compelling  some  of 
the  poorer  sort  to  quit  it.*  If,  however,  he  lost 
the  aflbctions  of  the  people,  he  had  the  more 
cause  to  apprehend  the  enmity  of  the  noble 
ftmilies,  and  was  thus,  perhaps,  driven  to  the 
ads  described  by  Aristotle,  without  needing  the 
esunsete  of  Thrasybnhis,  of  whom,  inde^  it 
was  not  known  whether  he  had  sent  or  received 
the  famous  warning  Mrhieh  one  of  these  tyrants 
was  believed  to  have  given  the  other,t  by  stri- 
king down  the  tallest  ears  in  a  oom-field.  It 
has  been  supposed,  apparently  without  sufficient 
ground,  that  it  was  Periander*s  object  to  abol- 
ish the  Dorian  institutions  at  Corinth. t  We 
ean  only  collect  from  Aristotle  that  he  kept  an 
eye  of  watchful  jealousy  on  all  eminent  individ- 
uals and  all  aristocratieal  combinations  which 
might  threaten  his  safety.  But  it  is  easier  to 
see  how,  by  the  measures  which  he  may  have 
taken  to  avert  such  dangers,  he  might  incur  the 
eharge  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  than  to  decide 
how  far  he  deserved  it.     Aristotle  intimates 


*  DUtg.  Laert.,  Periand.,  98.  oix  da  h  SartKjiv  nibf 
fimtXtftiiow^ :  from  Bphoru  and  Ariatotle. 

t  AnMotIa,  ta  twojpimagwt  of  the  Politiea,  tuikm  Peri- 
aadar  the  adnaer  of  Thnuybulus. 

t  Thu  has  been  inferred  by  Mueller  (Dor.,  i.,  %t)  and 
elWisfitMD  the  mentioa  of  the  iyftUia  in  Artatut.,  Fol ,  ▼., 
II ;  hot  the  paawge  no  more  warrants  such  a  condasion 
than  th«  atnry  of  2Bthiopa  in  Atheimaa,  ir.,  p.  167,  which 
HatUar  atoawV^sie  advaaces  for  the  saaaa  pnzpoaa. 


that  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to  drain  the  opu- 
lent of  their  wealth  for  works  consecrated  to 
the  gods,*  which  at  the  same  time  furnished 
emplojrraent  to  the  poor ;  and  this  may  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Heraclides, 
that  be  contented  himself  with  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  customs  of  the  port  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  market.  But,  according  to  Aris- 
totle's view,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  with 
what  motive  he  could  have  instituted  a  court 
to  prevent  any  of  his  subjects  from  indulging  in 
expenses  beyond  their  income.  Yet  it  seems 
dear  that  he  established  some  sumptuary  reg- 
ulations, which  may  have  had  a  financial  as 
well  as  a  moral  object ;  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  foundation  of  the  story  so  variously  related, 
that  he  stripped  the  Corinthian  women  of  the 
ornaments  with  which  they  appeared  at  some 
sacred  festival.  His  reign  lasted  upward  of 
forty  years,  and  yet  is  saS  to  have  been  short- 
ened either  by  violonoe  or  by  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  son.  He  was  saoceeded  by  a  nephew 
or  a  cousin,  Psammetiehus,  the  son  of  Gordias, 
names  which  apparently  indicate  the  relations 
maintained  by  the  Cypselids  with  princes  of 
Phrygia  and  Egypt.  With  his  reign,  which 
only  lasted  three  years,  the  dynasty  ended, 
about  682  B.C.,  overpowered  by  Sparta,  which^ 
neaiiy  at  the  same  time,  dislodged  another 
brandi  of  the  family  from  Ambracia.  This  rev- 
olution was  not  followed  by  the  restoration  of' 
the  Baochiads,  but  apparently  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  comprehensive  oligarchy,  the 
exact  constitution  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
which  long  kept  Corinth  in  close  alliance  with 
Sparta.  The  period  of  Corinth's  highest  pros- 
perity closed  with  the  government  of  the  Cyp- 
selids ;  and  the  loss  of  Corcyra,  which  had  been 
kept  in  subjection  by, Periander,  but  revolted 
soon  after  his  death,  proved  a  blow  to  her  pow- 
er from  which  she  never  recovered. 

The  history  of  Sicyon  presents  a  series  of 
revolutions,  in  many  points  resembling  those  of 
Corinth.  At  what  time,  or  in  whose  person, 
royalty  was  there  extinguished,  and  what  form 
of  government  succeeded  it,  we  are  not  express- 
ly informed ;  but  as  we  know  that  there  was  a 
class  of  bondsmen  at  Sicyon  answering  to  the 
Helots,  and  distinguished  by  peculiar  names,  de* 
rived  from  their  rustic  dress  or  occupation,! 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  other  parts  of  the 
Dorian  system  were  also  introduced  there,  and 
subsisted  until  a  fortunate  adventurer,  named 
Orthagoras,  or  A»dreas,t  overthrew  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  laat- 

*  Aocording  to  Ephnms,  in  Diog .  Laeit.  (Periander),  it 
was  he  who  dedicated  a  golden  statue  at  Olympia,  for 
which  he  seiaed  the  women's  omamenta ;  and  thia  seems  to 
agree  better  with  the  story  in  Paus.  (v.,  2)  about  the  in- 
scription. 

t  They  warn  caUad  either  Coigaaeapfcart,  from  the  C^tomor 
ea,  a  drsaa  bordered  at  bottom  with  aheepakin  ;  or  Coryne- 
fhori,  clnb-beareFS,  which  Moeller  (Dor.,  iii-,  4,  3)  auppo- 
see  to  relate  to  their  military  service,  while  Ruhnkea  (Ti- 
nusas,  p.  814)  conceives  the  olab  to  have  been  merely  a 
badge  of  their  pastoral  ocoupation.  If  it  was  considered  aa 
a  weapon,  we  should  be  inolined  io  snspect  that  the  tyrant 
of  Sicyon  had  emplo3red  s^uanls,  taken  fDm  the  peaaantry, 
and  armed  like  those  of  Piaiatratua,  who  bore  the  same 
name. 

t  Heiwiotus  (▼!.,  13,  0)  omiu  the  name  of  Ortbagoraa 
amuiv  the  anoastoia  of  Cleisthenea,  and  only  foes  back  aa 
far  as  Andreas.  Bat  fmm  the  fragment  in  Mat  ( i  1,  p.  13), 
it  aeema  evident  that  Diodorus  had  desrribed  ▲odreaa  aa  the 
founder  of  the  dy  aaaty,  and  he  alao  calls  hi  m  a  oook .  Hrnca 
Mueller  (Dor..  1.  8,  3,  n.  x.)  juaUy  iafoia  that  Andreas  and 
Ortbagoraa  an  tae  aama  paiaogou 
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ed  a  centUTy :  the  .ongest  period,  Aristotle  cb- 
seiresi  of  a  Greek  tyrann^r.  Orthagoras  10  said 
to  have  risen  from  a  very  low  station — that  of  a 
cook/  and  was,  therefore,  probably  indebted  for 
his  elevation  to  the  commonalty.  The  long  du- 
ration of  his  dynasty  is  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to 
the  mildness  and  moderation  with  which  he 
and  his  descendants  exercised  their  power,  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws,  and  taking  pains  to  secure 
the  good- will  of  the  people.  His  successor,  My- 
ron, having  gained  a  victory  in  the  Olympic 
chariot-race  in  the  thirty-third  Olympiad,  erect- 
ed a  treasury  at  Olympia,  which  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  material,  brass  of  Tartessus,  which 
had  not  long  been  introduced  into  Greece ;  for 
its  architecture,  in  which  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders  were  combined ;  and  for  its  inscription, 
in  which  the  name  of  Myron  was  coupled  with 
that  of  the  people  of  Sicyon.f  It  may  be  col- 
lected, from  an  expression  of  Aristotle's,  that, 
though  Myron  was  succeeded,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  after  a  short  interval,  by  his  grandson 
Cleisthenes,  son  of  Aristonymus,  this  transmis- 
sion of  the  tyranny  did  not  take  place  without 
interruption  or  impediment  ;t  and,  if  this  arose 
from  the  Dorian  nobles,  it  would  explain  some 
points  in  which  the  government  of  Cleisthenes 
differed  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  able  and  enterpri- 
sing prince  of  his  house,  and  to  have  conducted 
many  wars,  besides  that  in  which  we  have  seen 
him  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Amphictyons, 
vrith  skill  and  success ;  he  was  of  a  munificent 
temper,  and  displayed  his  love  of  splendour  and 
of  the  arts  both  in  the  national  games  and  in 
his  native  city,  where,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Cris- 
sa,  he  built  a  colonnade,  which  long  retained  the 
name  of  the  Cleisthenean.^  The  magnificence 
with  which  he  entertained  the  suiters  who  came 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  from  foreign 
lands,  to  vie  with  one  another,  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  in  manly  exercises,  for  his  daughter's 
hand,  was  long  so  celebrated,  that  Herodotus 
gives  a  list  of  the  competitors.  It  proves  how 
much  his  alliance  was  coveted  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families;  and  it  is  particularly  re- 
markable, that  one  of  the  suiters  was  a  son  of 
Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  whom  Herodotus  seems 
to  have  confounded  with  the  more  ancient  ty- 
rant of  the  same  name.  Still  Cleisthenes  ap- 
pears not  to  have  departed  from  the  maxims  by 
which  his  predecessors  had  regulated  their  gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  commonalty,  but, 
in  the  midst  of  his  royal  state,  to  have  carefully 
preserved  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  equity  and 
respect  for  the  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  to- 
wards his  Dorian  subjects  he  displayed  a  spirit 
of  hostility  >k  hich  seems  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  to  have  been  excited  by  some 
personal  provocation.     It  was  probably  con- 

*  Libanu«,  11 1,  p.  251,  Reiike,  and  Diodorus,  who  relates 
tbat  Andreas  had  in  this  capacity  attended  a  company  of 
Sicvonians,  who  were  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  that  he  had  also  served  the  magistrates,  either  as  po- 
lice fifficer  or  executioner  (/latrrcyoi^Adv).  If,  however,  as 
Maeller  seems  to  think,  the  term  coo«  was  only  a  nickname 
applied  to  him  by  the  nobles  (of  which  Libanios  afibnls  no 
hint),  it  would  not  even  prove  that  he  was  not  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  could  only  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  his 
political  measures,  like  tome  of  those  which  Aristophanes 
makes  to  the  craft  of  his  hero  in  the  Knighta. 

t  Pans.,  vi.,  19. 

t  Pol.,  v.,  IS.  He  says  that  one  ^rraany  is  sometimes 
exchanged  for  another,  as  at  Sicyon  that  of  Myron  for  that 
ef  Cleisibtoas.  «  P^u.,  ii., «,  0. 


I  neoted  with  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Argos,  and  it  impelled  him  to  various  po- 
litical and  religious  innovations,  the  real  nature 
of  which  can  now  be  but  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. One  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
change  which  he  made  in  the  names  of  the  Do- 
rian tribes,  for  which  he  substituted  others,  de- 
rived from  the  lowest  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals ;*  while  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  him- 
self belonged,  was  distinguished  by  the  majes- 
tic title  of  the  Archelai  (the  princely).  Herod- 
otus supposes  that  he  only  meant  to  insult  the 
Dorians ;  and  we  could  sooner  adopt  this  opin- 
ion than  believe,  with  a  modem  author,  that  he 
took  so  strange  a  method  of  directing  their  at- 
tention to  rural  pursuits. t  But  Herodotus  adds, 
that  the  new  names  were  retained  for  sixty 
years  afler  the  death  of  Cleisthenes  and  the 
fall  of  his  dynasty,  when  those  of  the  Dorian 
tribes  were  restored,  and,  in  the  room  of  the 
fourth,  a  new  one  was  created,  called,  from  a 
son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastus,  the  .£gia]e- 
ans.  This  account  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
changes  made  by  Cleisthenes  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  names  of  the  tribes,  but  that  he 
made  an  entirely  new  distribution  of  them,  per- 
haps collecting  the  Dorians  in  one,  and  assign- 
ing the  three  rustic  tribes  to  the  commonalty, 
which,  by  this  means,  might  seem  to  acquire  a 
legitimate  preponderance.  Afterward,  perhaps, 
this  proportion  was  inverted;  and  when  the 
Dorians  resumed  their  old  division,  the  com- 
monalty was  thrown  into  the  single  tribe  (called, 
not  from  the  hero,  but  from  the  land),  the  .^'Cgia- 
leans. 

We  do  not  know  how  this  dynasty  ended,  and 
can  only  pronounce  it  probable  that  it  was  over- 
thrown at  about  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 
Cypsehds  (B.C.  680),  by  the  intervention  of 
Sparta,  which  must  have  been  more  alarmed 
and  provoked  by  the  innovations  of  Cleisthenes 
than  by  the  tyranny  of  Periander.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  history  of  the  tribes,  that  the 
Dorians  recovered  their  predominance,  but  grad- 
ually, and  not  so  completely  as  to  deprive  the 
commonalty  of  all  share  in  political  rights. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  the  little 
state  of  Megara  passed  through  vicissitudes 
similar  to  those  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  but  at- 
tended with  more  violent  struggles.  Before  the 
Dorian  conquest,  royalty  is  said  to  have  been, 
abolished  there  after  the  last  king,  Hyperion, 
son  of  Agamemnon,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
an  enemy,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  insolence 
and  wrong;  and  a  Megarian  legend  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  elective  magistrates,  who  took 
the  place  of  kings,  bore  the  title  of  asymneUs.t 
The  Dorians  of  (Corinth  kept  those  of  Megara, 
for  a  time,  in  the  same  kind  of  subjection  to 
which  iEgina  was  reduced  by  Epidaurus  ;  and 
the  Megarian  peasantry  were  compelled  to  sol- 
emnize the  obsequies  of  every  Bacchiad  with 
marks  of  respect,  such  as  were  exacted  from 
the  subjects  of  Sparta  on  the  death  of  the  king.§ 
This  yoke,  however,  was  cast  off  at  an  early 
period,  and  Argos  assisted  the  Megarians  in  re- 
covering their  independence.il  Henceforth  it  is 
probable  Megara  assumed  a  more  decided  su- 

*  From  the  sow,  the  an,  and  the  pif :  TSrtu,  *Ov«Ar«t, 
Xoiptirat.    Herod.,  y.,  06.  t  MaeUer,  Dor.,  iii.,  4^  3. 

t  Or  Bsymni,  Pans.,  i.,  43,  S. 
^  Schol.  Find.,  n.  vii.,  ISi.  I  Pms.,  tL^  19    14. 
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periority  over  tbe  hamlets  of  her  territoiy,  which 
had  once  been  her  rivals ;  and  she  must  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  population  and  in  power, 
as  is  proved  by  her  floarishing  colonies  in  tbe 
«ast  and  west,  and  by  the  wars  which  she  car- 
ried on  in  defence  of  them.    One  of  her  most 
iUustrioDS  citizens,  Ursippas,  who,  in  the  fif- 
teenth Olympiad,  set  the  example  of  dropping 
all  encumbrances  of  dress  in  the  Olympic  foot- 
race, also  conducted  her  arms  with  brilliant 
success  against  her  neighbours — ^probably  the 
Corinthians — and  enlarged  her  territory  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  her  claims.*    But  the  govern- 
ment still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dorian  landowners,  who,  when  freed  from  the  do- 
minion of  Corinth,  became  sovereigns  at  home ; 
and  they  appear  not  to  have  administered  it 
mildly  or  wisely ;  for  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  their  power  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
commonalty,  as  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  but  were 
evidentiy  the  objects  of  a  bitter  enmity,  which 
cannot  have  been  wholly  unprovoked.    Theag- 
enes,  a  bold  and  ambitious  man,  who  pot  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  popular  cause,  is  said  to 
have  won  tbe  confidence  of  the  people  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  property  of  the  wealthy  citizens, 
whose  cattle  he  destroyed  in  their  pastures. -f 
Tbe  animosity  provoked  by  such  an  outrage, 
which  was  probably  not  a  solitary  one,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  invest  the  demagogue  with  su- 
preme authority.     Theagenes,  who  assumed 
the  tyranny  about  620  B.C.,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  usurpers  of  his  time.    He 
adorned  his  city  with  splendid  and  useful  build- 
ingSft  and,  no  doubt,  in  other  ways  cherished 
industry  and  the  arts,  while  he  made  them  con- 
tribute to  the  lustre  of  his  reign.  He  allied  him- 
self, as  we  shall  see,  to  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent families  of  Athens,  and  aided  his  son-in- 
law,  Cylon,  in  his  enterprise,  which,  if  it  had 
succeeded,  would  have  lent  increased  stability 
to  his  own  power.  The  victories  which  deprived 
the  Athenians  of  Salamis,  and  made  them  at 
last   despair  of  recovering  it,  were  probably 
gained  by  Theagenes.    Yet  he  was  at  length 
expelled  from  Megara ;  whether  throngb  the 
discontent  of  the  conunonalty,  or  by  the  efforts 
«f  the  aristocratical  party,  which  may  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  failure  of  Cylon*s  plot,  we 
are  not  distinctly  informed.    Only  it  is  said 
that,  after  his  overthrow,  a  more  moderate  and 
peaceful  spirit  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  until 
some  turbulent  leaders,  who  apparently  wished 
to  tread  in  his  steps,  but  wanted  his  ability  or 
his  fortuue,  instigated  the  populace  to  new  out- 
rages against  the  wealthy,  who  were  forced  to 
throw  open  their  houses,  and  to  set  luxurious 
entertainments  before  the  rabble,  or  were  ex- 
posed to  personal  insult  and  violence.^    But  a 
much  harder  blow  was  aimed  at  their  property 
by  a  measure  called  the  palintocia—^}noh  car- 
ried the  principles  of  Solon's  aeisacktheia  to  an 
iniquitous  excess — by  which  creditors  were  re- 
quired to  refund  the  interest  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  debtors.    This  transaction,  at 
the  same  time,  discloses  one,  at  least,  of  the 

*  8e«  th«  inactiption  (1050)  in  Boeckh,  Com*  Inaor.  Gr., 
vbich  Bo«ckh  suppoMt  to  have  been  vrritten  py  Simcmidea. 

t  ArittoC.,  P(4.,  T.,  5.  Mr.  Maiden  (Hist,  of  Roma,  p. 
ISS)  •a|ipoaaa  that  theae  paetarae  were  pablic  land*,  and 
tbac  this  appaara  from  ▲riatotle.    It  may  hare  been  tbe 

m.  bot  we  cannot  find  any  bint  to  that  aileet  in  Ariatotle. 

I  Pnna.,  i.,  40,  1,  and  41, 3.  «  Plat^  Qn.  Or.,  18. 


causes  wfaieh  had  exasperated  the  comihonalty 
against  the  nobles,  who  probably  had  exacted 
their  debts  no  less  harstUy  than  the  Athenian 
Bupatrids.    But,  in  this  period  of  anarcby,  nei- 
ther justice  nor  religion  was  held  sacred :  even 
temples  were' plundered ;  and  a  company  of  pil- 
grims, passing  through  the  territory  of  Megara, 
on  their  way  to  Delphi,  was  grossly  insulted ; 
many  lives  even  were  lost,  and  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council  was  compelled  to  interpose,  to  pro- 
cure the  punishment  of  the  ringleaders.*    It  is 
unquestionably  of  this  period  that  Aristotle 
speaks,  when  he  says  that  tbe  Megarian  dema- 
gogues procured  the  banishment  of  many  of  the 
notabU  citizens,!  for  the  sake  of  confiscating 
their  estates ;  and  be  adds,  that  these  outrages 
and  disorders  ruined  the  democracy,  for  the  ex- 
iles became  so  strong  a  body  that  they  were 
able  to  reinstate  themselves  by  force,  and  to 
establish  a  very  narrow  oligarchy,  including 
those  only  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution.    Unfortunately,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  dates  of  these  events,  though 
the  last-mentioned  reaction  cannot  have  ta- 
ken place  very  long  afler  600  B.C.^  During  the 
following  century,  our  information  on  the  state 
of  Megara  is  chiefly  collected  from  the  writings 
of  the  Megarian  poet,  Theognis,  which,  how- 
ever, are  interesting  not  so  much  for  the  histori- 
cal facts  contained  in  them,  as  for  the  light 
tbey  throw  on  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
parties  which  divided  his  native  city  and  so 
many  others.    Theognis  appears  to  have  been 
bom  about  01.  55,  not  long  before  the  death  of 
Solon,  and  to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  wars.^    He  left  some  poems,  of 
which   considerable   fragments   remain,  filled 
with  moral  and  political  maxims  and  reflec- 
tions. We  gather  from  them,  that  the  oligarchy, 
which  followed  the  period  of  anarchy,  h^  been 
unable  to  keep  its  ground ;  and  that  a  new  revo- 
lution had  taken  place,  by  which  the  poet,  with 
others  of  the  aristocratical  party,  had  been 
stripped  of  his  fortune  and  driven  into  exile. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rank,  and 
speaks  of  the  warm  reception  he  had  met  with 
at  Sparta,  and  in  other  foreign  lands  into  which 
ha  had  wandered,  which,  however,  could  not 
soothe  his  impatient  longing  to  return  to  his 
country,  and  be  revenged  on  his  political  adver- 
saries, whose  blood  he  wishet  to  drink.W    Yet  his 
keen  sense  of  his  personal  suflferings  is  almost 
absorbed  in  the  vehement  grief  and  indignation 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  state  of  Megara, 
the  triumph  of  the  bad  (his  usual  term  for  the 
commonalty)  and  the  degradation  of  the  good 
(the  members  of  the  old  aristocracy).    Some- 
times he  speaks  as  one  divided  between  the 
hope  and  the  fear  that  some  new  tyrant  may 
make  himself  master  of  the  city ;  and  then,  as 
if  such  a  usurper  had  already  appeared,  charges 
him  to  trample  on  the  scTueUss  peopUf  to  strike  it 
with  the  sharp  goody  and  to  vlanl  tie  hard  yoke  on 
its  Tuck.^    but  his  complaints  betray  a  fact 
which  throws  some  doubt  on  the  purity  of  his 
patriotism,  and  abates  our  sympathy  for  his  mis- 

*  Pint.,  Qu.  Gr.,  59.  t  Pol.,  t.,  5.    rSv  vywp/>»y. 

i  Welcker  (Theognis,  p.  xiii.)  thinks  that  Theagenaa 
may  have  continued  to  rale  down  to  01.  50,  at  even  laier ; 
but  it  mnat  be  remembered  that  Cylon,  bit  lon-in-law, 
gained  bis  viotory  at  Olympia  in  OL  35  (B.C.  MO). 

^  Weicker,  p.  xri. 

I  r&¥  dn  lOA^  aifui  nup  (▼.,  785,  Wel^ai).    Y  ▼.»  717. 
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fortnnes.  It  is  not  merely  the  Hcense  and  in- 
BOlence  of  the  had  that  provoke  his  inveetives, 
but  the  growing  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
the  good ;  many  of  whom,  it  appears,  had  so 
far  relaxed  the  rigour  of  their  aristocratical 
principles  as  to  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of 
wealthy  upstarts.  Hence  he  complains,  such 
confasion  had  arisen  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  from  the  bad :  ike  people  in 
Meg-ara  teas  no  longer  the  same;  for  the  class 
which,  in  the  good  old  times,  had  toom  the  goat- 
skin as  the  badge  of  its  oondHionj  and  had  kept 
aloof  from  the  city,  as  a  stag  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  tMu'noto  admitted  into  assemblies  and  courts, 
to  take  a  part  in  the  business  of  making  and  ad- 
ministering the  laws.*  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  the  party  to  which  the  poet  bolonged  did 
not  comprehend  all,  nor,  perhaps,  eyen  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  t^  birth  and  station 
had  the  same  title  to  politieal  priyileges  with 
himself;  and  that,  while  he  insisted  on  main- 
taining the  ancient  barrier  of  law  or  custom, 
which  separated  the  families  of  the  noble  caste 
from  those  of  the  lower  order,  there  were  oth- 
ers who  had  sacrificed  their  prejudices  on  this 
head,  not,  it  may  be,  to  any  sordid  motives,  but 
to  their  conviction  that,  without  this  concession, 
there  could  be  no  prospect  of  union  or  peace. 
If  his  exile  was  caused  or  prolonged  by  his  re- 
sistance to  such  salutary  innovations,  however 
we  may  respect  his  firmness,  we  cannot  think 
hiffhly  of  his  wisdom. 

The  peculiar  circumstanees  under  which  Bce- 
otia  was  conquered  by  a  people  who  had  quitted 
their  active  land  to  avoid  slavery  or  subjection, 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  Uiat 
royalty  was  very  eariy  abolished  there.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  chief 
named  Xanthus,  who  is  called  king,  sometimes 
of  the  Bceotians,  sometimes  of  the  Thebans, 
and  who  was  slain  by  the  Attic  king  Melanthus, 
was  anything  more  than  a  temporary  leader. 
The  most  sacred  functions  of  the  Theban  kings 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  a  magistrate, 
who  bore  the  title  of  archon,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chon-king  at  Athens,  was  invested  rather  with 
a  priestly  than  a  civil  character.  From  the 
death  of  Xanthus  down  to  about  600  B.C.,  the 
Constitution  of  Thebes  continued  rigidly  aristo- 
cratical, having  probably  been  guarded  from  in- 
novation as  weU  by  the  inland  position  of  the 
city  as  by  the  jealousy  of  the  ralers ;  and  the 
first  change  of  which  we  have  any  account  was 
one  which  threw  the  government  into  still 
fiswer  hands.  But,  about  the  thirteenth  Olym- 
piad, it  seems  as  if  discontent  had  arisen  among 
the  members  of  the  ruling  caste  itself,  from  the 
inequality  in  the  division  of  properly,  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  increased  by  lapse  of  time 
until  some  of  them  were  reduced  to  indigence. 
Not  long  after  that  Olympiad,  Philolaus,  one  of 
the  Corinthian  Bacchiads,  having  been  led  by  a 
private  occurrence  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
Thebes,  was  invited  to  fhime  a  new  code  of 
laws ;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  insti- 
tutions was  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  es- 
tates, and  to  fix  forever  the  number  of  those 
into  which  the  Theban  territory,  or,  at  least, 
the  part  of  it  occupied  by  the  nobles,  was  divi- 
ded. This  object  was  intimately  connected 
with  another,  which  is  not,  indeed,  distinctly 

*  T.,  19. 


described,  but  seems  to  be  indieated  by  the  pe- 
culiar title  of  his  laws.*  It  may  be  collected 
that  he  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  preserving 
the  number  of  families  by  some  provision  for 
the  adoption  of  children,  and,  on  the  other,  at 
limiting  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  fam- 
ily by  establishing  a  legal  mode  of  relieving  in- 
digent parents  from  the  support  of  their  off- 
spring.! He  too  was,  perhaps,  the  author  of 
the  law  which  excluded  every  Theban  from 
public  offices  who  had  exercised  any  trade  with- 
in the  space  of  ten  years,  t  It  is  probable 
enough  that  his  code  also  embraced  regulations 
for  the  education  of  the  higher  class  of  citizens ; 
and  it  may  have  been  he  who,  with  the  view, 
as  Plutarch  supposes,  of  softening  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  Boeotian  character,  or  to  counter- 
balance an  exceesive  fondness  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  to  which  the  Thebans  were  prone^ 
made  music  an  essential  part  of  the  instructioa 
of  youth.  ^  We  hear  of  another  Theban  law, 
which  imposed  certain  restrictions  on  paintera 
and  sculptors  in  the  design  or  execution  of  their 
works  ;ll  but  if  this  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  legislation  of  Philolaus,  its  real  mean- 
ing  appears  to  be  lost.  IT 

Our  information  on  the  other  Boeotian  towns 
is  still  scantier  as  to  their  internal  condition ; 
but  we  may  safely  presume  that  it  did  not  differ 
very  widely  from  that  of  Thebes,  especially  as 
we  happen  to  know  that  at  Thespise  every  kind 
of  industrious  occupation  was  deemed  degra* 
ding  to  a  freeman  :**  an  indication  of  aristocrat- 
ical rigour  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  may  be  taken  as  a.  sample  of  the 
spirit  prevailing  in  Boeotia.  The  Boeotian  states 
were  united  in  a  confederacy  which  was  repre- 
sented by  a  congress  of  deputies,  who  met  at 
the  festival  of  the  Pamhaotia,  in  the  temple  of 
the  Itonian  Athene,  near  Coronea,  more,  per- 
haps, for  reliffious  than  for  political  purposes. 
There  were  cuso  other  national  councils,  which 
deliberated  on  peace  and  war,  and  were,  per- 
haps, of  neariy  equal  antiquity,  though  they 
were  first  mentioned  at  a  later  period,  when 
there  were  four  of  them,  ft  It  does  not  ai^iear 
how  they  were  constituted,  or  whether  with 
reference  to  as  many  divisions  of  the  ccMintry,. 
of  which  we  have  no  other  trace.  The  chief 
magistrates  of  the  leajgue,  ealled  Bctotarchs, 
presided  in  these  counciiB,  and  oonunanded  the 
national  forces.  They  were,  in  later  times  at 
least,  eieoted  annually,  and  rigidly  restricted  to 
their  term  of  ofiSce.  The  ancient  festival  of 
the  Ikedala,  in  which,  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  of 
60  years,  fourteen  wooden  images  were  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  Citheron  at  the  expense  of  the 
Boeotian  cities,tt  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
was  the  original  number  of  the  confederate 


*  V6mM  SsrtKol.    Ariilot.,  Pol.,  ii.,  IS. 

t  JEliva,  ii.,  7.  The  sabjent  of  this  taw,  wbich  i»  prob- 
ably Dot  accurately  deecribed  by  ^lian,  geeoit  to  mfford 
Bufncient  ground  for  aschbiiig  it  to  Philoiaae. 

t  Amtot.,  Pol,  iii.,  fl.  4  Pint.,  Pelop.,  10. 

11  uBIian,  ir.,  4. 

%  Mueller,  who  (Orchom.,  p.  408)  refera  it  to  Phnolans, 
■eems  to  have  been  too  moch  swayed  by  a  myinf  of  Alcida- 
maa,  qaoted  by  Ariatotle  (Rhet.,  ti.,  SS),that  Tbabes  flour- 
iahed  when  philoaopben  were  its  tooding  mva  (xp^ardraO. 
But  it  is  much  moro  probable  that  this  was  an  alloaion  to 
Epaminondas  ttian  to  Philolaa*.  If  the  law  was  meant  to- 
intardtct  carieatarea,  aaoh  as  fiapalua  made  of  IIippoDAx». 
the  aire  of  Philolaus  aeems  too  aany  l<Hr  it. 

**  Henusl.  Pont.,  43.  ft  Tkuo^  t^  SflL. 

tt  Paus.,  ix.,  3. 
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states,  and  that  of  the  Bfleotarchs  was,  perhaps, 
once  the  same.  It  was  afterward  reduced,  and 
underwent  many  rariations.  Thebes  appears 
early  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  appointing 
two,  one  of  whom  was  superior  in  authority  to 
the  rest,  and  probably  acted  as  president  of  the 
board.* 

As  to  the  institutions  of  the  Locrian  tribes  in 
Greece  very  little  is  known,  and  they  never 
took  a  prominent  part  in  Greek  history.  Down 
to  a  late  period  the  use  of  slaves  was  almost 
wholly  unknown  among  them,  as  well  as  among 
the  Phocians.  This  Ihct,  which  indicates  a 
people  of  simple  habits,  strangers  to  luxury  and 
commerce,  and  attached  to  ancient  usages,  may 
lead  us  to  the  farther  conclusion  that  their  in- 
stitutions were  mostly  aristocratical ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  all  that  we  hear  of 
them.  Opus  is  celebrated,  in  the  filth  eentury 
B.C.,  as  a  seat  of  law  and  order  by  Pindar  ;f 
from  whom  we  also  learn  that,  among  its  noble 
families,  of  which  a  hundred  seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  perhaps  by  political 
privileges,!  there  were  some  which  boasted  of 
their  descent  from  its  ancient  kings. 

Equally  scanty  is  our  information  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  Phocians.  Their  land, 
though  neither  extensive  nor  fertile,  was  divi- 
ded among  between  twenty  and  thirty  httle 
commonwealths,  which  were  united  like  the 
Achaians  and  the  B<£o'tians,  and  sent  deputies, 
at  stated  times,  to  a  congress  which  was  held 
in  a  large  buildihg  called  the  Phocicum,  on  the 
road  between  Daulis  and  Delphi.^  But  Delphi, 
though  lying  in  Phdcis,  disclaimed  all  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  n  Its  government, 
as  was  to  be  expected  under  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, was  strictly  aristocratical,  and  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  families  which  had 
the  management  of  the  temple,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  aud  the  subsistence  of  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  depended.  In 
early  times  the  chief  magistrate  bore  the  title 
of  kiog,  afterward  that  of  prytanis.  But  a 
council  of  five,  who  were  dignified  with  a  title 
marking  their  sanctity ,ir  and  were  chosen  from 
femilies  which  traced  their  origin — possibly 
through  Dorus — to  Deucalion,  and  held  their 
offices  for  life,  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the  or- 
acle. 

In  Euboia  an  aridtocracy  or  oligarchy  of 
wealthy  landowners,  who,  ft-om  the  cavalry 
which  they  maintained,  were  called  Hippobo- 
tte,**  long  prevailed  in  the  two  principal  cities, 
Chalcis  and  Eretria.  The  great  number  of  col- 
onies which  Chalcis  sent  out,  and  which  attests 
its  early  importance,  was  probably  the  result  of 
an  oligarchical  policy.  Its  Constitution  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  in  proper  terms,  a  timocra- 
cy :  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  requisite 
for  a  share  in  the  government. ft  Eretria,  once 
similarly  governed,  seems  not  to  have  been  at 

all  inferior  in  strength.    She  was  mistress  of 

—  -  — .- 

*  Thoc,  a.,  S;  IT.,  91 ;  and  Dr.  Arnold*!  note.  Hence, 
in  PoUuz,  i.,  198,  the  TheUm  BooUirh  is  compured  with 
the  Thenalian  Tagtu. 

t  Ol.,  ix.  i  Thnc,  i.,  108. 

i  The  bnildlng  eeen  by  Pioaaniu  (z.,  9,  I)  ma?  hnve 
stood  on  an  ancient  site.  V  Paus,  it.,  S4,  II. 

H  Oaioi  (SacToeancti),  Pint.,  Qti.  Gr.,  9. 

**  This  title  was  pnri^ahly  common  to  both  citiei,  thoagh 
at  Eretria  the  same  class  is  called  {inrc7(. 

tt  The  ItTppohote  are  described  by  Strabo,  z.,  p.  447,  an 
iH  tiii%,mJ  ntv  iptoroKpanic&i  Spx^nmg. 


several  islaiids,  among  the  rest  of  Andros,  Te* 
nos,  and  Ceos ;  end.  in  the  days  of  her  prosper- 
ity, could  exhibit  600  horsemen,  3000  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  60  chariots  in  a  sacred  pro- 
cession.* Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  long  ri- 
vals, and  a  tract  called  the  Lelantian  plain^ 
which  contained  valuable  copper  mines,  afford- 
ed constant  occasion  for  hostilities.  These 
hostilities  were  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
wars  between  neighbouring  cities  by  two  pecu- 
liar features — the  singular  mode  in  which  they 
were  conducted,  and  the  general  interest  which 
they  excited  throughout  Greece.  They  were 
regulated,  at  least  in  early  times,  by  a  compact 
between  the  belligerants,  which  was  recorded  by 
a  monument  in  a  temple,  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  missile  weapons.  But,  while  this  agree- 
ment suggests  the  idea  of  a  feud  like  those 
which  we  have  seen  carried  on,  in  an  equally 
mild  spirit,  between  the  Megarian  townshipe,. 
we  learn  with  surprise  from  Thucydides  that 
the  war  between  Eretria  and  Chalcis  divided 
the  whole  nation,  and  that  all  the  Greek  states 
took  part  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  rivals,  t 
It  has  been  suspected  that  the  cause  which 
drew  this  universal  attention  to  an  object  ap- 
parently of  very  slight  moment  was,  that  the 
quarrel  turned  upon  political  principles ;  that 
the  oligarchy  at  Eretria  had  very  early  givea 
way  to  democracy,  while  that  of  Chalcis,  threat- 
ened by  this  new  danger,  engaged  many  states 
to  espouse  its  cause.t  We  are  informed,  in- 
deed, that  the  Eretrian  oligarchy  was  over- 
thrown by  a  person  named  Diagoras,  of  whom 
we  also  hear  that  he  died  at  Corinth  while  on 
his  way  to  Sparta,  and  that  he  was  honoured 
with  a  statue  by  his  countrymen. ^  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  oligarchy  at  Chalcis,  though 
more  than  once  interrupted  by  a  tyranny,  was 
standing  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  Persian 
wars.  But  we  do  not  know  when  Diagoras 
lived,  and,  without  stronger  evidence,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  revolution  which  ho 
dfiTected  took  place  before  the  fall  of  the  Athe- 
nian aristocracy,  an  epoch  which  appears  to  be 
too  late  for  the  war  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 
Thessaly  seems,  for  some  time  after  the  con- 
quest, to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the 
race  of  Hercules,  who,  however,  may  have  been 
only  chiefs  invested  with  a  permanent  military 
eoRunand,  which  ceased  when  it  was  no  longer 
required  by  the  state  of  the  country.  Under 
one  of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  it  was  di- 
vided into  the  fbur  districts,  Thessaliotis,  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  Phthiotis,  and  Hestiteotis.  And,  as 
this  division  was  retained  to  the  latest  period 
of  its  political  existence,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  not  a  merely  nominal  one,  but  that  each 
district  was  united  in  itself,  as  weU  Ss  distinct 
from  the  rest.  As  the  fbur  Bmotian  councils 
seem  to  imply  that  a  like  division  existed  in 
Boeotia,  so  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
each  of  the  Thessalian  districts  regulated  its 
internal  aflkirs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  coun- 
cil. But  all  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,, 
that  the  principal  cities  exercised  a  dominion 
over  several  smaller  towns,  and  that  they  were 
themselves  the  seat  of  noble  fiimilies,  sprang^ 
from  the  line  of  the  ancient  kings,  which  were 


*  Strabo,  x.,  p.  448.  '  t  i.,  I*. 

t  This  bymtheaia  is  Terjr  aUy  anintained  by  C.  F.  He^ 
m>Bti  in  theRlL  Mas.,  188S.  ^  HeracL  P.|  zii.. 
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generaUy  able  to  draw  the  goveniment  of  the 
whole  nation  into  their  hands.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  great  house  of  the  Aleuade, 
who  were  considered  as  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Aleuas;  Crannon  and  Pharsalus  to  the 
Scopadae  and  the  Creonde,  who  were  branches 
of  the  same  stock.*  The  vast  estates  of  these 
nobles  were  cultivated,  and  their  countless 
flocks  and  herds  fed,  by  their  serfs,  the  Penests, 
who  at  their  call  were  ready  to  follow  them  into 
the  field  on  foot  or  on  horseback.!  They  main- 
tained a  princely  state,  drew  poets  and  artists 
to  their  courts,  and  shone  in  die  public  games 
of  Greece  by  their  wealth  and  liberality.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  there  were  any  insti- 
tuiions  which  provided  for  the  union  of  the  four 
districts,  and  afforded  regular  opportunities  for 
consultation  on  their  common  interests.  But, 
as  often  as  an  occasion  appeared  to  require  it, 
the  great  families  were  able  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  always,  of  course, 
taken  from  their  own  body,  whose  proper  title 
was  that  of  taguty  but  who  is  sometimes  called 
a  king.  .We  Know  little  of  the  nature  of  his 
authority,  except  that  it  was  probably  rather 
military  than  civil ;  nor  of  its  constitutional  ex- 
tent, which,  perhaps,  was  never  precisely  as- 
certained, and  depended  on  the  personal  char- 
acter and  the  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

The  population  of  Thessaly,  besides  the  Pe- 
nests, whose  condition  was  nearly  that  of  the 
Laconian  Helots,  included  a  large  class  of  free 
subjects,  in  the  districts  not  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  Thessalian  invaders,  who  paid  a 
certain  tribute  for  their  lands,  but,  though  not 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  preserved 
their  personal  liberty  unmolested.  But  above 
this  class  stood  a  third,  of  the  common  Thessa- 
lians,  who,  though  they  could  not  boast,  like 
the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadse,  of  heroic  de- 
scent, and  had  therefore  received  a  much  small- 
er portion  of  the  conquered  land,  still,  as  the 
partners  of  their  conquest,  might  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  some  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Contests  seem  early  to 
Have  arisen  between  this  conunonalty  and  the 
ruling  families,  and  at  Larissa  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Aleuade  was  tempered  by  some  institu- 
tions of  a  popular  tendency.  We  do  not  know, 
indeed,  to  what  period  Aristotle  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa  who 
-bore  the  title  of  guardians  of  the  freemen,^  and 
exercised  a  superintendence  over  the  admission 
of  citizens,  but  were  themselves  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  out  of  the  privileged 
order,  and  hence  were  led  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  multitude  in  a  manner  which  proved  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  oligarchy.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  election  of  a  ta- 
gus,  like  that  of  a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  some- 
times used  as  an  expedient  for  keeping  the 
oommonalty  under.  But  the  power  of  the  oli- 
garchs was  also  shaken  by  intestine  feuds ;  and, 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuads,  such  was 
the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa,  that,  by  common 
agreement,  the  city  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  an  officer,  who  was  chosen,  perhaps,  from  the 
commonalty,  to  mediate  between  the  opposite 

*  Theocr.,  zvi.,  34, f.  Battmmnn  an  tbe  Al«aad«  Mythol.. 
11,  xzii.  t  Den.,  D«  Cvntr.,  p  173. 

X  iroXttvf  ^Xaircc,  Pol.»  ▼.,  A.  It  w  not  dear  wliether 
«lMir  oflioe  dilbnd  from  thai  of  tha  ^luotrpyaf,  msntionMl 


I  factions ;  bnt,  being  intmstea  with  a  body  cf 
I  troops,  made  himself  master  of  both.*  This 
event  took  place  two  generations  before  the 
Persian  war;t  but  the  usurpation  appears  to 
have  been  transitory,  and  not  to  have  left  any 
durable  traces,  while  the  factions  of  Larissa 
continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Grecian  history. 

We  must  here  conclude  this  survey ;  for  the 
western  states  of  Greece  are,  during  this  peri- 
od, shrouded  in  so  complete  obscurity,  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  their  con- 
dition. With  respect  to  the  ^Etolians,  indeed, 
it  is  uncertain  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Greeks.  The  Acamanians,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  take  a  part  in  tbe  affairs  of  Greece, 
distinguish  themselves  as  a  finer  and  more  civ- 
ilized people,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf  may 
have  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  their  so- 
cial progress. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CIVIL  HI8T0BY  OP  ATTICA  TO  THE  BZPUL8I0N  OP 
THE  PI8I8TRATID8. 

Wb  have  already  taken  a  survey  of  tbe  le- 
gends relating  to  the  origin  of  the  people  of  At- 
tica, and  to  the  events  of  their  history  down  to 
the  Ionian  migration.  We  must  now  look  back 
to  the  same  period,  in  order  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  their  political  institutions,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  establishment  of  that  form 
of  government  under  which  the  Athenians  were 
living  when  they  first  came  into  conflict  with 
the  power  of  Persia. 

Among  the  few  facts  which  we  are  able  to 
collect  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Attica  in  the 
earliest  tim^s,  there  are  two  which  seem  to  be 
so  well  attested,  or  so  clearly  deduced  from  au- 
thentic accounts,  that  they  may  be  safely  ad- 
mitted. We  read  that  the  teiritory  of  Attica 
was  originally  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
states  ;  and  tradition  has  4)reserved  the  names 
of  some  petty  chiefs  who  are  said  to  have  ruled 
in  these  districts  with  tbe  title  of  king.t  These 
communities  were  independent  of  each  other 
and  of  Athens  in  their  internal  government, 
and  sometimes  even  made  war  on  their  neigh- 
bours. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  informed 
that  attempts  were  made  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod to  unite  the  forces  of  the  whole  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  defence.  It  was  Cecrops, 
according  to  an  Attic  antiquarian,^  who  first  es- 
tablished a  confederacy  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Carian  pi- 
rates, and  of  the  Boeotians,  who  invaded  it  on 

*  Ar.,  Pol.,  ▼.,  8.  The  context  seemt  to  require  this  in- 
terpretation, since  the  distrust  of  the  oligarchs  towards  one 
another  is  here  manifestly  nontraated  with  their  diotnist  of 
the  commonalty  just  before  mentionad.  Yet  iCortuem 
{HelUnische  SttuUnerfasnagtHy  p.  70)  auppoaos  that  Aiit- 
totle  is  speaking  of  a  straggle  between  the  oligarchicitl  and 
democratical  parties.  t  Buttm.,  p.  252,  279. 

;  Colttnus  at  M  vrrhinus  (Paus.,  I.  31 , 5).  Porphyrion  at 
Athmonia (Pans.,  1. 14, 7).  Crocon,  whoae  palace  had  sinod 
near  Rheiti  (Paus.,  1.  38,  I).  Compare  Pint.,  Thea.,  St. 
Thacydides,  ii.,  15.  Bnt  it  ia  not  clear  that  there  is  any 
reference  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  tradition  that  Cra- 
nana,  when  dethroned  by  Amphictyun,  fled  to  tha  dama  of 
Lamptrae,  and  waa  buned  there  (Pans.,  I.  31,  3) ;  whiek 
Plainer  (Beitraege,  yx.  25)  oonaiden  aa  naothar  mmnjiU, 

I  Pkiloehoma  in  StrabO|  iz.,  p.  397. 
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^e  land  side.  The  same  aathur,  indeed,  speaks 
as  if  Cecrops,  with  this  view,  had  founded  twelve 
cities,  or  had  divided  the  country  ioto  twelve 
districts,  which  were  members  of  this  confed- 
eracy :  and  this  it  was  necessary  to  suppose, 
if  Cecrops  was  believed  to  be  sovereign  of  At- 
tica. But,  though  we  reject  this  opinion,  we 
need  not,  on  this  account,  question  the  existence 
of  the  league  itself.  The  number  (one  which 
predominates  in  the  looian  institutions)  was 
made  up,  according  to  Philochorus,  of  the  fol- 
lowing names :  Cecropta,  Tctrapolis,  Epacria^ 
JDeceUOf  Elnuis,  Apkidjui^  Thoricutt  Brauron, 
CytheruSf  SphUtus,  Ccphisia,  PhaUrut.  The 
first  of  these  names  probably  represents  the 
town  which  afterward  became  the  capital,  but 
which  may  not  have  been  more  ancient  than 
several  of  the  others  in  this  hst,  nor  for  a  long 
time  more  powerful.  Among  the  rest,  the 
Tetrapolis  (which  contained  the  four  villages 
(EnoCj  Marathon,  Probalinthu*,  Trican/thua)  and 
■Sphettus  were,  according  to  other  traditions, 
founded  long  after  the  time  of  Cecrope.  It 
seems  to  be  a  similar  event,  if  it  is  not  the 
same,  that  is  implied  in  the  name  of  the  Attic 
king  Ampbictyon..  This  may  be  probably  in- 
terpreted to  signify  the  foundation  of  an  Am- 
phictyonic  Congress,  such  as  appears  to  have 
subsisted  in  early  times  in  almost  every  part 
of  Greece.  But  the  influence  attributed  to  Ce- 
crops, and  the  mention  of  Amphictyon  among 
the  kings  of  Athens,  Indicate  that  Athens  was 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  this  confederacy. 
The  periodical  meetings  of  its  council  were 
probably  held  in  Cecropia,  and  the  religious 
rites,  which  were  invariably  connected  with 
such  associations,  celebrated  in  the  temple  of 
the  Athenian  goddess. 

It  is  not  so  clear  what  kind  of  foundation 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  other  accounts,  in 
which  the  whole  country,  or  people,  is  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  four  tribes,  which 
changed  their  names,  if  not  their  constitution, 
under  several  successive  kings.  Thus,  in  the 
reign  of  Cecrops.  these  tribes  received  the 
names  Cecropis,  Autoctlum,  ActtBa,  and  Paralia. 
Under  CranauSt  either  a  new  distribution  was 
made,  or  the  old  one  was  designated  by  the 
new  names  Crojiow,  Atihuy  Mewgaoj  Dtacris. 
Under  Erichthonius,  again,  each  tribe  took  its 
iiame  from  a  god ;  they  were  then  called  JHaSj 
Aihtma»y  Posidonias,  nephastias.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  as  the  last  series  of  names  is  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  religion  of  the  country, 
so  in  the  two  preceding  some  of  the  names  re- 
late to  the  natural  features  of  the  land  (Actea, 
Paralia,  Mesogaea,  Diacris,  and  perhaps  Atthis), 
others  to  the  origin  or  political  relations  of  its  in- 
habitants (Cecropis,  Autocthon,  Cranais).  We 
may  readily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica were  very  early  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  various  names,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent stocks  from  which  they  sprang ;  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  indicated  by  the  names  of  some  of 
their  mythical  kings,  as  Cranaus  and  Cecrops  ; 
4)r  according  to  the  nature  of  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  in  the  plains,  or  the  highlands, 
or  the  coast ;  or,  according  to  the  habits  and 
pursuits  belonging  to  these  various  situations  ; 
or,  finally,  accordmg  to  the  deities  who  were 
exclusively  or  pre-eminently  objects  of  worship 
among  them.     And  it  would  not  be  difficult, 


without  much  violence,  to  make  the  three  aboTe- 
mentioned  divisions  tally  with  each  other.*  But 
we  have  so  little  assurance  that  they  are  any- 
thing more  than  arbitrary  combinations,  invent- 
ed by  writers  who  transferred  the  form  of  insti- 
tutions which  existed  in  the  historical  period  to 
the  mythical  ages,  that  the  attempt  is  scarcely 
worth  making. 

Even  if  we  believe  that,  in  the  period  repre- 
sented by  the  reigns  of  Cecrops  and  Cranaus, 
Attica  comprehended  four  main  divisions,  de- 
scribed by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  names, 
it  will  not  follow  that  the  term  tribe  is  correctly 
applied  to  them  in  a  sense  implying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  political  unity  pervading  the  whole 
nation.  They  may  still  have  been  connected 
by  no  bond  but  the  temporary  fear  of  a  common 
enemy.  The  fourfold  distribution  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  foundation  of  another  tradition,  which 
distinctly  asserts  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  several  parts.  The  four  sons  of  Pandion 
share  his  dominions  among  them,  and  rule  their 
respective  portions  with  supreme  authority. 
But  all  these  divisions  were  finally  superseded 
by  one  much  more  celebrated  and  lasting,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ion,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ionian  race,  and  to  have  derived 
its  names  from  his  four  sons.  This  last  feature 
in  the  tradition,  indeed,  though  it  is  adopted 
with  perfect  confidence  by  Herodotus,  excited 
the  suspicion  of  many  even  among  the  ancients, 
who  perceived  that  the  names  of  the  tribes 
founded  by  Ion  were  all,  or  mostly,  descriptive 
of  certain  occupations,  t  They  were  the  Tele- 
ontes  (or,  as  it  is  also  found  written,  Geleontes 
or  Gedeontes),  the  Hopletes,  the  iEgicores,  and 
the  Argades.  With  regard  to  the  second  and 
third  of  these  names,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  former  denotes  a  class  of  warriors ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  as  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  latter  was  once  applied  to  the  race  which 
tended  its  flocks  on  the  Attic  hills.  And  this  is 
ground  sufficient  for  inferring  that  the  two  oth- 
er names  are  similarly  significant;  but  their 
precise  meaning  is  still  the  subject  of  a  contro- 
versy which  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  decided, 
because  each  of  the  conflicting  opinions  may  be 
easily  connected  with  a  plausible  theory.  With 
the  assistance,  however,  of  other  descriptions 
left  by  the  ancients  of  these  divisions,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  last  name,  which  will  signify 
labourert  in  general,  must  have  been  applied 
in  this  case  either  to  a  class  of  husbandmen, 
6t  to  one  employed  in  other  laborious  occupa- 
tions. Our  choice  between  these  meanings 
must  depend  on  that  which  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  first  name,  which  is,  unfortunately,  both 
variously  written,  and,  according  to  each  w^ay 
of  writing  it,  ambiguous  in  sense  ;  and  the  dif- 

*  The  reader  may  see  how  thia  haa  been  dona  for  the 
fint  two  divisions  by  Dr.  Arnold  (Thacyd  ,  i.,  p.  696),  and 
for  the  third  by  PUtner  in  a  little  diaaertation,  De  Gentihu 
Atticu. 

t  With  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Malden'a  jadnncnt, 
we  cannot  be  aatiafied  with  his  aaaertion  (History  of  Rome, 
p.  HO),  that  ''the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic  tribea  wen 
castea,  deriving  their  namea  from  their  employrooDta,  ta 
founded  on  nothing  but  bad  etymologies."  lie  should  at 
least  have  pn^)oaed  aome  lietter  etymology  for  'OrAifrcr 
and  AlyiKcpuq,  Niebuhr'a  objection,  from  the  order  in 
which  the  camfa  occur,  ia  weighty,  but  not  conclnaive. 
On  a  point  of  etymology,  Buttmann's  authority  is  at  least 
anfficient  to  aheiter  thoee  who  agree  with  him  from  the  aii»> 
pirion  of  having  fallen  into  any  Twy  palpable  omr.  See 
hia  Mythologua,  ii.,  p.  316. 
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feranee  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
interval  between  the  summit  and  the  base  of 
the  social  scale.  For,  according  to  one  opinion, 
the  Teleontes  or  Geleontes  were  a  sacerdotal 
caste ;  according  to  another,  they  were  peas- 
ants, who  tilled  the  land  of  their  lords,  and  paid 
a  tribute  or  a  rent  for  the  use  of  it. 

This  question  is  subordinate  to  another  as  to 
the  origin  and  nature  of  these  divisions ;  for  it 
is  doubtful  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  called 
tribes.    The  mythical  story  describes  Ion  as 
their  founder,  just  as  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  distinction  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  at  Rome.    This  supposition 
needs  not  now  be  refuted ;  but  we  still  hare  to 
inquire  whether  these  four  tribes  were,  from 
the  beginning,  comprehended  under  a  higher 
nationsd  unity,  or  whether  they  remained  insu- 
lated and  independent  of  each  other  down  to 
the  period  represented  by  the  reign  of  Theseus. 
One  of  the  four  names — that  of  the  pastoral 
tribe — implies  a  geographical  separation,  and  it 
must  have  been  contrasted  in  the  same  sense 
to  one  of  Uie  rest,  that  which  describes  the  till- 
ers of  the  plain.    This  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  other,  two  were  simUarly  separated  from 
each  other  and  the  rest,  though  a  tribe  of  war- 
riors or  priests  was  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  peculiar  habitation.    If,  however,  the 
warrior  tribe  was  chiefly  composed  of  foreign 
conquerors,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  it 
may  have  occupied  a  separate  district,  and  that 
it  was  thus  locally  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
But  here  we  find  ourselves  perplexed  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  name  Geleontes,  which  in  He- 
rodotus stands  first,  and  by  this  position  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  denoted  a  priestly 
caste.    In  this  case,  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  limiting  it  to  any  situation  distinct  from  the 
others.    Sill,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
have  occupied  a  territory  of  its  own ;  and  it  is 
not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  this  territory 
was  the  hallowed  land  of  Eleusis.     On  this 
supposition,  the  four  tribes  would  correspond 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  which  may 
be  compared  vnth  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  sons  of  Pandion,  and  which  may  also  be 
easily  adjusted  to  that  which  we  find  at  a  much 
later  period  determining  the  state  of  political 
parties  in  Attica — ^the  threefold  division  of  the 
plain,  the  highlands,  and  the  coast.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  tribe  which  has  been  taken 
for  a  priestly  caste  was  really  composed  of  a 
dependant  peasantry,  they  cannot  so  well  have 
been  locally  distinguished  fhim  the  warriors, 
for  these  must  then  have  been  the  lords  whose 
lands  they  tilled ;  as,  on  the  other  supposition, 
both  the  priests  and  the  warriors  must  be  con- 
ceived to  have  employed  the  services  of  a  sim- 
ilar class  of  subjects  in  cultivating  their  pos- 
sessions ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  suppose  either  that  the  warriors  were  con- 
fined to  the  town  and  a  district  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  while  their  serfs  inhabited  the  coun- 
try, or  that  the  Geleontes  were  a  tribe  of  free 
husbandmen,  who  occupied  a  difierent  part  of 
the  Attic  plains.    But,  in  any  case,  we  perceive 
that  no  political  union  is  implied  by  the  four 
tribes  of  Ion.    The  Eleusinian  priesthood,  in- 
deed, might  only  be  protected  by  its  sanctity ; 
bm  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
maritime  YaUeys  might  have  been  able  long  to  | 


maintain  their  indepentience  against  the  war- 
rior tribe,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  it 
may  have  possessed  in  its  weapons,  or  its  ar- 
mour, or  its  closer  and  more  orderly  array. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  priestly  tribe  as  a 
caste ;  and  if  there  was  such  a  tribe,  it  can 
scarcely  be   considered   in   any  other  light. 
Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  apply  the  same 
term  to  the  other  three :  and  undoubtedly  there 
may  have  been  a  period  during  which  the  occu- 
pations from  which  they  derived  their  names 
continued  hereditary  in  the  same  families.    But 
we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  this  sep- 
aration was  ever  enforced  by  any  religious  sanc- 
tion, or  was  anything  more  than  the  natural  re- 
sult of  situation  and  circumstances.    We  have 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  four  tribes  con- 
stituted a  hierarchy,  after  the  manner  of  the  In- 
dian or  Egyptian ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  proportion  as  they  became  more 
closely  united  in  one  body,  the  primitive  dis- 
tinctions to  which  they  owed  their  names  were 
eradoally  obliterated  by  mutual  intercourse. 
The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  this  may  have 
been  effected  with  regard  to  the  priests  is  rather 
an  objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  once 
fonned  a  caste,  than  a  ground  for  doubting  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  one  before  they  b^ame 
a  part  of  the  Attic  nation.    For  if  they  once  oc- 
cupied such  a  station  by  the  side  of  the  warrior 
tribe,  it  could  only  have  been  through  some  con- 
vulsion, of  which  no  trace  is  left  in  history^ 
that  they  lost  their  sacred  character,  with  its 
consequent  privileges  and  influence.    Such  a 
revolution  may  un(toabtedly  have  occurred ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  have  preceded  that  settlement  of 
the  Attic  population  which  is  designated  in  the 
legend  by  the  arrival  and  the  institutions  of  Ion ; 
for  from  this  epoch  we  must  date  the  com- 
mencement of  a  heroic  age  in  Attica,  during- 
which  the  state  of  society  became  more  and 
more  similar  to  that  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  when  a  priestly  caste  wto  utterly  un- 
known in  Greece,  or,  at  the  utmost,  all  that  re- 
mained of  such  a  one  were  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments— sacred  functions  appropriated  to  certain 
families — idSbrding  doubtful  traces  of  a  long 
past  existence. 

The  fbnr  tribes  of  Ion,  Aen,  were  perhaps 
originally  not  members  of  one  body,  but  dis- 
tinct communities,  long  kept  apart  by  differen- 
ces of  descent,  of  situation,  of  pursuits,  and  of 
religion,  yet  still  connected  by  neighbourhood, 
by  affinities,  closer  or  looser,  of  blood  and  lan- 
guage, and  by  the  occasional  need  of  mutual  as- 
sistance. Thus  was  their  gradual  interfusion 
prepsffed  and  promoted,  while  the  superiority 
of  the  race  which  occupied  Athens,  as  it  be- 
came more  and  more  felt,  disposed  all  to  look 
to  their  city  as  the  natural  centre  of  political 
union.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the 
effect  of  all  these  causes  became  visible  in  the 
important  change  which  is  commonly  described 
as  the  work  of  Theseus,  by  which  the  national 
unity  was  consolidated,  and  many  of  the  germs 
were  fixed  out  of  which  the  institutions  to 
which  Athens  owed  her  greatness  finally  un- 
folded themselves. 

Theseus  is  said  to  have  collected  the  inhab- 
itants of  Attica  in  one  city,  and  thus  forever  to 
have  put  an  end  to  the  discord  and  hostilities 
which  had  till  then  prevented  them  from  con* 
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mdeting  themBclTea  as  one  people.  The  sense 
in  which  this  account  is  to  be  understood  is 
probably  not  that  any  considerable  migration 
immediately  took  place  out  of  other  districts  to 
Athens,  but  only  that  Athens  now  became  the 
seat  of  goYemment  for  the  whole  country ;  that 
all  the  other  Attic  towns  sank  from  the  rank  of 
sovereign  independent  states  to  that  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  the  administration  of  their  af* 
fairs,  with  the  dispensation  of  justice,  was  trans- 
ferred from  them  to  the  capital.*  The  courts  and 
councils  in  which  the  functions  of  government 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  throughout  the  rest 
of  Attica  were  abolished,  or  concentrated  in 
those  of  the  sovereign  city.  This  union  was  ce- 
mented by  religion,  perhaps  by  the  mntual  recog- 
nition of  deities,  which  had  hitherto  been  honour- 
ed only  with  a  local  and  peculiar  worship,  and 
certainly  by  public  festivals,  in  which  the  whole 
people  assembled  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  tu- 
telary goddess  of  Athens,  and  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  their  incorporation,  t  That  this 
event  was  attended  with  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  city  itself  might  be  readily  presumed, 
even  if  it  was  not  expressly  related.  Thucyd- 
ides  fixes  on  this  as  the  epoch  when* the  lower 
city  was  added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  had 
covered  little  more  than  the  rock  which  was  af- 
terward the  citadel,  though  it  still  retained  the 
name  of  the  city.  And  hence  there  may  aeem 
to  have  been  some  foundation  for  Plutarch's 
statement  that  Theseus  called  the  city  Athens, 
if  this  name  properly  signified  the  whole  endo- 
snre  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  But  though, 
after  this  revolution,  new  temples  and  other 
buildings,  public  and  private,  must  have  contin- 
ued to  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Cecropian  rook,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  considera- 
ble addition  was  immediately  made  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Athens.  It  is  probable  that  the  ha^ 
Hies  who  were  induced  by  the  new  order  of 
things  to  change  their  abode  were  chiefly  these 
of  the  highest  rank,  whose  members  had  con- 
stituted the  ruHng  dass  in  their  respective 
states,  and  were  admitted  to  a  simflar  statioii 
under  the  new  Constttation. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  amMguons  light 
in  which  Theseus  is  vepresexrted  by  the  ancients, 
on  the  one  hand  as  the  ^nder  of  a  govern- 
ment which  was  for  many  centuries  afWr  him 
rigidly  aristocratieal,  and  on  the  other  hand  as 
the  parent  of  the  Athenian  deqiocracy..  If  we 
make  due  aSowance  for  the  exaggerations  of 
poets  or  rhetoriciians,  who  adorn  him  with  the 
latter  of  these  titles  in  order  to  exalt  the  an^ 
tiqoity  of  the  popular  mstitvtions  of  later  tines, 
we  shall,  perhaps,  find  that  neither  description 

*  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  iil.  to  Thaeydides,  i.,  p.  tStH) 
memm  to  think  that  reakiencd  Kt  Athens  was  the  i'ondition 
on  which  the  noblee  wen  wtmittad  to  a  abara  in  the  gor- 
enmieat :  and  that  tboae  parts  of  the  noiNiIattoD  of  Attica 
which  stili  remained  in  their  original  habitations  were  not 
ineladed  in  the  tribes  at  all.  We  conceive  both  these  points 
to  be  Torv  doubtfol,  and  the  seooad  eztrennaly  impnibable. 
Indeed,  Ciie  former  propoaition  ia  a  little  qualified  in  a  snb- 
seqaent  page  (064),  where  it  is  said  the  Eupairidte  teem 
mostfy  re  have  retUed  at  Athens;  and  as  it  is  there  admit- 
ted that  sbrae  iahabitaala  of  iIm  oountry  were  enmUed  in 
the  tribes,  it  does  net  appear  in  Dr.  Arnold's  stMemeol  on 
what  priacipie  the  rest  were  excluded. 

t  The  Zmoliaa  (Tkac.  ii.,  15,  ami  Staph.  Byo.,  yoc. 
A^WBl,  PanatheikKa,  FestiraJ  of  Aphrodite  Pindemas 
CPKvean.,  L  St.  t).  To  the  aame  head  mar  perhaps  be  re- 
ferred the  mtrodoetion  of  the  worahip  of  biooyaos,  which 
h  asid  to  have  taken  place  nadcr  AovhictyoD. 


is  entirely  groundless,  thougn  the  former  is 
more  simply  and  evidently  true.  Theseus  is 
said  to  have  accomplished  his  purpose  partly 
by  force,  partly  by  persuasion.  With  the  lower 
classes,  we  read,  he  found  no  difficulty,  but  the 
powerful  men  were  only  induced  to  comply  with 
his  proposals  by  his  promise  that  all  should  be 
admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government, 
and  that  he  would  resign  all  his  royal  preroga- 
tives except  those  of  commanding  in  war  and 
of  watching  over  the  laws.  The  promise  he 
fulfilled  in  his  regulation  of  the  state,  when  he 
laid  aside  his  kingly  msgesty,  and  invited  all  the 
citizens  to  equal  rights.  But,  on  the  other  hand« 
to  guard  against  democratical  confusion,  he  in- 
stituted a  gradation  of  ranks  and  a  proportion- 
ate distribution  of  power.  He  divided  the  peo- 
ple into  three  classes — nobles,  husbandmen, 
artisans  ;*  and  to  the  first  of  these  he  reserved 
all  the  ofllices  of  the  state,  with  the  privilege  of 
ordering  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  interpret- 
ing the  laws,  human  and  divine.  This  same 
division,  however,  is  also  represented  to  have 
been  made  in  each  of  the  four  tribes,  so  that 
each  included  a  share  of  each  class.  This  can 
only  be  conceived  possible  on  the  supposition 
that  the  distinctions  which  originally  separated 
the  tribes  had  become  merely  nominal^  and  that, 
although  the  occupations  from  which  two  of 
them  at  least  derived  their  names  were  always 
held  ignoble,  there  were  families  among  them 
no  less  proud  of  their  antiquity  than  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  warriors  or  the  priests.  Still 
we  need  not  imagine  that  the  numbers  of  the 
noble  class  were  equal  in  each  of  the  tribes. 
The  nobles  of  the  tribe  to  which  Athens  itself 
belonged  may  have  formed  the  main  body,  and 
majt  on  that  aooount,  have  been  the  less  unwill- 
ing to  extend  and  strengthen  their  power  on 
conditioQ  of  admitting  a  few  additional  partners, 

The  privileges  whidi  Theseus  is  said  to  have 
conferred  on  his  nobles  were  nndoubtodiy  the 
same  which  they  had  enjoyed,  in  narrower 
spheres,  before  the  onioa.  His  institutions 
were  aristocratieBl,  because  none  were  then 
known  of  any  other  kind.  The  efl^et  of  the 
ttoton  would  even  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
inereaee  the  inflnenne  of  the  noble  class  by  con- 
eentrating  it  in  one  spot ;  and  hence  it  proved 
too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the  people. 
In  this  sense,  we  may  say,  with  Plutarch,  that 
Theseus  gained  the  assent  of  the  great  men  to 
his  plan  by  surrendering  his  royal  prerogatives, 
which  they  shared  eqailly  anoog  them.  The 
king  was  no  more  than  the  first  of  the  nobles : 
the  four  kings  of  the  tribes,!  aJi  chosen  from 
the  privileged  class,  were  his  oosstant  asses- 
sors, and  rather  as  colleagues  than  as  counsel- 
lors. The  principal  difihrenoe  between  them 
and  him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  dura- 
tion of  their  office,  whieh  was  probably  never 
long  enough  to  leave  them  independent  of  the 
body  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  to  which 
Uiey  returned. 

But  there  was  also  a  sense  in  whieh  Theseus 
might,  without  impropriety,  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  both  with 
respect  to  the  tendency  and  remote  consequen- 
ces, and  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  institu- 
tions ascribed  to  him.     The  incorporation  of 

f  ^vXoffaoiXds*    rolliUt  viu.,4liL 
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seTeral  scattered  townships  in  one  city,  snch  as 
took  place  in  Attica,  was  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  parts  of  Greece,  the  first  stage  in  the 
growth  of  a  free  conunonalty,  which,  thus  ena- 
bled to  feel  its  own  strength,  was  gradually  en- 
couraged successfully  to  resist  the  authority  of 
the  nobles.  And  hence,  in  later  times,  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  capital,  and  its  repartition 
into  a  number  of  rural  communities,  was  es- 
teemed the  surest  expedient  for  establishing  an 
aristocratical  government.  But  as,  in  using  the 
name  of  Theseus,  we  would  be  understo^  to 
speak  rather  of  a  period  than  of  an  individual, 
though  without  questioning  that  the  name  may 
have  been  home  by  one  who  contributed  the 
largest  share,  or  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
change  which  is  commonly  considered  as  his 
work,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  it 
was  really  a  democratical  revolution,  in  some- 
thing more  than  this  its  general  character  and 
tendency.  We  read  that  the  four  tribes  were 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  smaller  bodies, 
which  continued  to  subsist  and  to  exercise 
their  functions  long  alter  the  tribes  themselves 
had  been  abolished.  Each  tribe  contained 
three  pkratries  (a  name  in  its  origin  equivalent 
to  a  fraternity,*  and  in  its  political  relations  anal- 
ogous to  the  Spartan  che  and  the  Roman  curia) ; 
each  phratry  was  subdivided  into  thirty  sec- 
tions, which  bore  a  name  exactly  answering  to 
the  Roman  geiu,i  and  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
terms  sept,  clan,  or  house,  taken  in  its  larger 
signification  as  an  aggregate  of  families.  The 
genos,  or  house,  was  again  made  up  of  thirty 
genneteSi  or  heads  of  families,  the  last  elements 
of  the  whole  body  amounting,  therefore,  in  the 
whole,  to  10,800  persons.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  these  numbers,  which  were 
evidently  adopted  for  the  sake  of  symmetry, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  year, 
and  certainly  were  not  the  result  of  any  exact 
account  taken  of  the  population,  included  the 
whole  body  of  citizens.  We  find  mention  of  a 
class  of  Athenians  who  were  not  comprehended 
m  any  of  the  numbered  families  ;t  and  it  has 
been  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  phra- 
tries  as  vacancies  occurred,  without,  however, 
being  debarred  in  the  mean  time  firom  the  other 
rights  of  citizenship. 

We  are  informed  that  this  division  of  the 
tribes  was  made  by  Theseus;  but  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  referring  it  to  the  period 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  united  into 
one  people ;  for  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  that 
it  can  have  taken  place  either  earlier  or  later. 
Ite  uniformity  seems  to  imply  that  it  could  not 
have  happened  so  long  as  the  four  tribes  were 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  if  it  had  been 
efifected  by  any  subsequent  innovation,  this  and 
its  author  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  histoiy.  Now  this  division,  whenever 
it  took  place,  was  purely  artificial,  and  framed 
for  political  purposes.  The  word,  indeed,  which 
we  have  rendered  hoiuey  properly  signifies  a 

*  ^parplaj  or  ^p^ptft  etymologically  connected  with 
frater,  Imrther  (Mrwp,  ^pfmip) :  it  N«ni«  to  bar*  been 
an  Ionian  word.  Then  is  aaotnar  len  probable  dentation, 
from  ^piapf  a  well,  aooording  to  whidi  it  would  eignify 
penoM  associated  by  the  use  of  a  common  spring. 

t  Tivott  Kvnus,  gens :  ite  members  yev^ai,  or  yh^rai, 


■o  called  SfiayiAmrrt;.    Pollax,  riii.,  1 1 1 . 
i  Ilesjrch..    ArptcUraaroi/    Sot 


^      .   -rptdgmcToiJ   See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript., 
1.,  p.  140.    Wacbsmuth,  1.  i.,  p.  9t8. 


race  of  men ;  but  we  are  expressly  informed^ 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  Athenian  Constitu- 
tion, it  did  not  imply  a  community  of  descent 
among  the  persons  comprehended  under  it. 
By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  Theseus,  or 
whoever  its  author  may  have  been,  introduced 
a  new  principle,  which  tended  to  level  the  dis- 
tinctions that  had  previously  existed  among  the 
dififerent  classes  of  society.  In  the  little  states 
into  which  Attica  was  originally  divided,  though 
similar  associations  undoi^tedly  existed,  they 
were  probably  of  natural  growth,  rather  than 
created  by  a  deliberate  enactment,  and  com- 
prised a  much  smaller  number  of  families,  whose 
claims  to  political  privileges  rested,  perhaps, 
chiefly  on  this  basis.  But  the  freemen  who 
were  admitted  into  the  phratries,  which  also 
contained  these  noble  houses,  though  they  did 
not  immediately  share  all  their  privileges,  were 
at  least  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them 
as  citizens  of  Athens.  Besides  the  religious 
rites  which  were  peculiar  to  some  of  the  houses, 
and  which  gave  their  members  a  right  to  the 
exclusive  exercise  of  certain  priesUy  bfliceSr 
there  were  others  conunon  to  all,  and  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  suggested  the  sentiment 
of  a  domestic  rather  than  of  a  merely  political 
connexion.  The  worship  of  Zeus  and  Apollo 
was  the  symbol  and  the  seal  of  this  intimate 
union :  of  Zeus,  as  the  guardian  of  households ; 
of  Apollo,  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Athenian 
people.* 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  relation  between  the  nobles  and 
the  two  inferior  classes,  or  that  in  which  the 
latter  stood  to  one  another.  Even  their  names 
are  not  free  from  ambiguity;  for  that  which 
we  have  expressed  by  husbandmen  may  signi- 
fy either  independent  landowners,  or  peasants 
who  cultivate  the  lands  of  their  lords.  It 
seems,  however,  unnecessaiy  and  inconvenient 
to  limit  it  to  the  latter  sense,  which  would  im- 
ply that  the  nobles  were  owners  of  the  whole 
soil  of  Attica.  There  is  no  reason  for  denying 
that  this  class  may  have  contained  a  number 
of  freemen  who  cultivated  their  own  land,  but 
were  not  entitled  by  their  birth  to  rank  with 
the  nobles,  and  in  other  respects  were,  perhaps, 
but  little  raised  above  those  who,  possessing  no 
property  of  their  own,  depended  on  the  rich, 
whose  estates  they  occupied  as  tenants.  The 
thiid  class  comprehended  all  those  who  sub- 
sisted on  any  other  kind  of  industry  besides 
that  connected  with  agriculture.  The  name 
of  this  class  comprehended  a  great  variety  of 
occupations,  which  were  held  in  very  different 
degrees  of  esteem;  and  as  these  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  soil,  it  has  been  suspected  that 
those  who  exercised  them  were  considered  as 
sojourners,t  who,  like  the  resident  aliens  of  la- 
ter times,  needed  the  protection  of  a  patron. 
Plutarch  observes  of  this  class  that  it  had  the 
superiority  in  numbers,  as  the  second  had  in  the 
importance  of  its  labour,  and  the  first  in  the  lus- 
tre of  its  rank.   But  we  hear  of  no  political  dis- 


*  ZcOf  'Epxaof.  'AffAXttv  narp^.  K.  O.  Moeller, 
howttTer,  ooncetTee  that  the  latter  wordiip  was  orifinally 
conftfted  to  the  Ionian  Eapatrids,  and  was  only  shared  by 
the  other  families  after  the  ainhonahip  was  thrown  open. 
Dor.,  ii.,  S,  15. 

t  This  is  the  Tiew  which  Wachsmnth,  1.  i.,  p.  S33,  takes 
of  the  ^iHiievpyef,  who,  he  obeerres,  are  also  called  hnysA^ 
piopoi  in  Etym.  If,,  Klnrar^ldai. 
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tiiiction  between  the  second  and  the  third  class, 
and  it  is  possible  that  none  such  existed.    The 
distance  which  separated  both  from  the  first 
was  so  great,  that  all  slighter  gradations  may 
have  been  lost  in  it.    Accordingly,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  comparing  the  early  institu- 
tions of  Rome  and  Athens,  notices  only  two 
classes  in  the  latter,  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.* 
We  may,  perhaps,  safely  conclude  from  anal- 
ogy, that  even  while  the  power  of  the  nobles 
was  most  absolute,  a  popular  assembly  was  not 
unknown  at  Athens,  and  the  example  of  Sparta 
may  suggest  a  notion  of  the  limitations  which 
might  prevent  it  from  endangering  the  privi- 
leges of  the  ruling  body.     So  lone  as  the  latter 
reserved  to  itself  the  office  of  maJiing  or  decla- 
ring, of  interpreting  and  administering  the  laws, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  functions  of  government, 
it  might  securely  intrust  many  subjects  to  the 
decision  of  the  popular  voice.    Its  first  contests 
were  waged,  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the 
kings.    Even  in  the  reign  of  Theseus  himself 
the  legend  exhibits  the  royal  power  as  on  the 
decline.    Menestheus,  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient kings,  is  said  to  have  engaged  his  brother 
nobles  in  a  conspiracy  against  Theseus,  which 
finally  compelled  him  and  his  family  to  go  into 
exile,  and  placed  Menestheus  on  the  throne. 
After  the  death  of  this  usurper,  indeed,  the 
crown  is  restored  to  the  line  of  Theseus  for 
some  generations.    But  his  descendant,  Thy- 
mcEtes,  is  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
Melanthns,  a  stranger,  who  has  no  claim  but 
his  superior  merit.    After  the  death  of  Codrus, 
the  nobles,  taking  advantage,  perhaps,  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  dispute  between  his 
sons,  are  said  to  have  abolished  the  title  of 
king,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of  or- 
chtni    This  change,  however,  seems  to  have 
oeen  important,  rather  as  it  indicated  the  new, 
precarious  tenure  by  which  the  royal  power 
was  held,  than  as  it  immediately  affected  the 
nature  of  the  office.     It  was,  indeed,  still  held 
for  life  ;  and  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity,!  though  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  within  the  house  of  the  Medontids, 
the  succession  was  determined  by  the  choice 
of  the  nobles.    It  is  added,  however,  that  the 
archon  was  deemed  a  responsible  magistrate, 
which  implies  that  those  who  elected  had  the 
power  of  deposing  him  ;   and,  consequently, 
though  the  range  of  his  functions  may  not  have 
been  narrower  than  that  of  the  king's,  he  was 
more  subject  to  control  in  the  exercise  of  them. 
This  indirect  kind  of  sway,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  more  ambitious  spirits ;  and  we  find 
them  steadily,  though  gradually,  advancing  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  their  final  object 
—  a  complete  and  equal  participation  of  the 
sovereignty.    After  twelve  reigns,  ending  with 
that  of  A]cmffion,t  the  duration  of  the  office 
was  limited  to  ten  years ;  and  through  the  guilt 
or  calamity  of  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  decennial 
archon,^  the  house  of  Medon  was  deprived  of 

*  ii.,  8.  t  Pftua.,  !▼.,  5,  10. 

i  The  snccesson  of  Medon  were  Acwliu,  Archippas, 
TheraipptM,  Phorbu,  Megarles,  DiognetoB,  Phereclee, 
Arij.hmD,  Tbespieae,  Ai^saiestor,  iBechyliu,  Alenueon  (01. 
Til.,  1,  B.C.  752). 

^  His  predcceeaora  were  Charops,  JSaimedee,  Clidicns ; 
he  was  sacoeeded  by  Leocrates,  Apeander,  and  Eryziae. 
Creon,  the  ftnt  annnal  aiclMn,  enten  apon  hie  office  B.C. 
681. 


its  privilege,  and  the  sapreme  magistracy  was: 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  nobles.  This 
change  was  speedily  followed  by  one  much 
more  important.  When  Tlesias,  the  successor 
of  Eryxias,  had  completed  the  term  which  his 
predecessor  had  left  unfinished,  the  duration  of 
the  archonship  was  again  reduced  to  a  single 
year ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  branches  were 
severed,  and  distributed  among  nine  new  ma- 
gistrates. Among  these,  the  first  in  rank  re- 
tained the  distinguishing  title  oithe  archon,  and 
the  year  was  marked  by  his  name.*  He  rep- 
resented the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  exercised 
a  peculiar  jurisdiction — ^that  which  had  belong- 
ed to  the  king  as  the  common  parent  of  his 
people,  the  protector  of  families,  the  guardian 
of  orphans  and  heiresses,  and  of  the  general 
rights  of  inheritance.  For  the  second  archon 
the  title  of  king,  if  it  had  been  laid  aside,  was 
revived,!  as  the  functions  assigned  to  him  were- 
those  most  associated  with  ancient  recollec- 
tions. He  represented  the  king  as  the  high- 
priest  of  his  people ;  he  regulated  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries  and  the  most  solemn  fes- 
tivals; decided  all  causes  which  affected  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  protecting  the  state  from  the  pollution 
it  might  incur  through  the  heedlessness  or  im- 
piety of  individuals.  The  third  archon  bore  the 
title  of  pdUmarch^X  and  filled  the  place  of  the 
king,  as  the  leader  of  his  people  in  war,  and  the 
guardian  who  watched  over  its  security  in  time 
of  peace.  Connected  with  this  character  of  his 
office  was  the  jurisdiction  he  possessed  over 
strangers  who  had  settled  in  Attica  under  the 
protection  of  the  state,  and  Over  freedmen. 
The  remaining  six  archons  received  the  com- 
mon title  of  t^smothetesy^  which  literally  signi- 
fies legislators,  and  was  probably  applied  to 
them,  as  the  judges  who  determined  the  great 
variety  of  causes  which  did  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  their  colleagues ;  because,  in  the- 
absence  of  a  written  code,  those  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  laws  may  be  properiy  said  to 
make  them. 

These  successive  encroachments  on  the  royal 
prerogatives,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  no- 
bles, are  almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the 
meager  annals  of  Attica  for  several  centuries. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  wonderful  stillness  sud- 
denly follows  the  varied  stir  of  enterprise  and 
adventure,  and  the  throng  of  interesting  char- 
acters that  present  themselves  to  our  view  in 
the  heroic  age.  Life  seems  no  longer  to  ofiTer 
anything  for  poetry  to  celebrate,  or  for  history 
to  record.  Are  we  to  consider  this  long  period 
of  apparent  tranquillity  as  one  of  public  happi- 
ness, of  pure  and  simple  manners,  of  general 
harmony  and  content,  wjiiich  has  only  been  ren- 
dered obscure  by  the  absence  of  the  crimes  and 
the  calamities  which  usually  leave  the  deepest 
traces  in  the  pa^e  of  history  ?  We  should  will- 
ingly believe  this  if  it  were  not  that,  so  fkr  as 
the  veil  is  withdrawn  which  conceate  the  occnr- 
rences  of  this  period  from  our  sight,  it  affi)rdsqa 


*  *0  *Apx<^Vi  'Apx«rt'  hnawfiost  or  6  Eirwvw/105. 

t  'AP^wv  BaecXctif.  Wachamath  saspects,  with  great 
probability,  that  the  title  had  neTer  been  dropped. 

t  TloXiitapxos  (commander-in-chfef ). 

^  Qsffu6$iTM»  Oetrftot  iu  used  for  laws  in  the  ancient 
oath  of  the  Attic  soldier,  Pollnx,  vili.,  lOft,  which  wee  prol^ 
ably  earlier  than  Solon,  whoee  laws  are  oommoDly  said  to 
haTe  been  diatingniaheq  by  the  name  of  Wjfiei,ftam  Draco's 
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glimpses  of  a  very  different  state  of  things.  In 
the  list  of  the  magistrates  who  held  the  undivi- 
ded sovereignty  of  the  state,  the  only  name 
with  which  any  events  are  connected  is  that 
of  Hippomenes,  the  last  archon  of  the  line  of 
Oodrus.  It  was  made  memorable  by  the  shame 
of  his  daughter,  and  by  the  extraordinary  pun- 
ishment which  he  inflicted  on  her  and  her  par- 
amour.* Tradition  long  continued  to  point  out 
as  accursed  ground  the  place  where  she  was 
shut  up  to  perish  from  hunger,  or  from  the  fury 
of  a  wild  horse,  the  companion  of  her  confine- 
ment. The  nobles,  glad,  perhaps,  to  seize  an  op- 
portunity so  favourable  to  their  views,  deposed 
Hippomenes,  and  razed  his  house  to  the  ground. 
This  story  would  seem,  indeed,  to  indicate  the 
austerity,  as  well  as  the  hardness  of  the  ancient 
manners ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  father  had  been  urged  to  this 
excess  of  rigour  by  the  reproach  that  had  fallen 
upon  his  family  from  the  effeminacy  and  disso- 
luteness of  its  members.  Without,  however, 
drawing  any  inference  from  this  insulated  story, 
we  may  proceed  to  observe  that  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  legislation  of  Draco, 
the  next  epoch  when  a  dream  of  light  breaks 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  Attic  history,  do 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  had  en- 
joyed any  extraordinary  measure  of  happiness 
under  the  aristocratical  government,  or  that 
their  manners  were  peculiarly  innocent  and 
mild. 

The  immediate  occasion  which  led  to  Dracoes 
legislation  is  not  recorded,  and  even  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  impress  it  with  that 
character  of  severity  to  which  it  owes  its  chief 
celebrity  are  not  clearly  ascertained.  We  know, 
however,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
written  laws  of  Athens ;  and  as  this  measure 
tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  to 
which  a  customary  law,  of  which  they  were  the 
sole  expounders,  opposed  a  much  feebler  check, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  innovation 
did  not  proceed  from  their  wish,  but  was  ex- 
torted from  them  by  the  growing  discontent  of 
the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  Draeo  undoubt- 
edly framed  his  code  as  mudk  as  possible  in 
conformity  to  the  spirit  and  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  class,  to  which  he  himself  belonged ;  and 
hence  we  may  furly  infer  that  the  extreme  rig- 
our of  its  penal  enactments  was  designed  to 
overawe  and  repress  the  popular  movement 
which  had  produced  it.  Aristotle  observes  that 
Draco  made  no  chaojge  in  the  Constitution,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  laws 
except  the  severity  of  the  penalties  by  which 
they  were  sanctioned.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  substitution  of  law  for 
custom,  of  a  written  code  for  a  fluctuating  and 
flexible  tradition,  was  itself  a  step  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  we  also  learn  that  he  introduced 
some  changes  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  by  transrerring.cases  of  murder,  or  of  ac- 
cidental homicide,  from  the  cognizance  of  the 
archons  to  the  magistrates  called  ephutsii 
though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  instituted,  or 


*  The  preciM  natun  of  th«  •xbttordinwy  poaishmrat 
inflicted  on  the  sedocer  cm  only  be  coniectureU  fnmi  the 
deacription  of  Ueraclides  Ponticue,  1.  who  says  that  Htp- 
pomeu's  put  him  to  death  by  yoking  him  to  a  chariot. 
The  occurrence  i*  mentioned  by  JSschinea.  Timarch.,  183. 

t  *I^4tm  (Pollux,  Tiu.,  12ft).    Coorta  of  appeal:  Kpivn 


only  modified  or  enlarged  their  jurisdiction. 
Demades  was  thought  to  have  described  the 
character  of  his  laws  very  happily  when  he  said 
that  they  were  written,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood 
He  himself  is  reported  to  have  justified  their 
severity  by  observing  that  the  least  offences 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  could  devise  no 
greater  punishment  for  the  worst.    This  sounds 
Itke  the  language  of  a  man  who  proceeded  on 
higher  grounds  than  those  of  expediency,  and 
who  felt  himself  bound  by  his  own  convictions 
to  disregard  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Draco  can  have 
been  led  by  any  principles  of  abstract  justice  to 
confound  all  gradations  of  guilt,  or,  as  has  been 
conjectured*  with  somewhat  greater  probabili- 
ty, that,  viewing  them  under  a  religious  rather 
than  a  political  aspect,  he  conceived  that  in 
every  case  alike  they  drew  down  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  the  criminal.     It  seems  much  easier  to 
understand  how  the  ruling  class,  which  adopted 
his  enactments,  might  imagine  that  such  a  code 
was  likely  to  be  a  convenient  instrument  in 
their  hands  for  striking  terror  into  their  sub- 
jects, and  stifling  the  rising  spirit  of  discon- 
tent which  their  cupidity  and  oppression  had 
provoked.    We  are,  however,  unable  to  form  a 
well-grounded  judgment  on  the  degree  in  which 
equity  may  have  been  violated  by  his  indis- 
criminate rigour ;  for  though  we  read  that  he 
enacted  the  same  capital  punishment  for  petty 
thefls  as  for  sacrilege  and  murder,  still,  as  there 
were  some  offences  for  which  he  provided  a 
milder  sentence.t  he  must  have  framed  a  kind 
of  scale,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating. 

The  danger  which  threatened  the  nobles  at 
length  showed  itself  from  a  side  on  which 
they  probably  deemed  themselves  most  secure. 
Twelve  years  after  Draco's  legislation,^  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  one  of  their  own  number 
for  overthrowing  the  government.  Cylon,  the 
author  of  this  plot,  was  eminent  both  in  birth 
and  riches.  His  reputation,  and,  still  more,  his 
confidence  in  his  own  fortune,  had  been  greatly 
raised  by  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  Games ;  and 
he  had  farther  increased  the  lustre  and  influ- 
ence of  his  &mily  by  an  alliance  with  Theage- 
nes,  the  tyrant  of  Megara,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  This  extraordinary  prosperity  ela- 
ted his  presumption,  and  inflamed  his  ambition 
with  hopes  of  a  greatness  which  could  only  be 
attained  by  a  dangerous  enterprise.  He  con- 
ceived the  design  of  becoming  master  of  Ath- 
ens. He  could  reckon  on  the  cordial  assistance 
of  his  iather-in-law,  who,  independently  of  their 
affinity,  was  deeply  interested  in  establishing 
at  Athens  a  form  of  government  similar  to  that 
which  he  himself  had  founded  at  Megara ;  and 
he  had  also,  by  his  personal  influence,  ensured 
the  support  of  numerous  friends  and  adherents. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  relied 
on  these  resources,  and  that  his  scheme  would 
never  have  suggested  it«elf  to  his  mind,  if  the 
general  disafllection  of  the  people  towards  their 
rulers,  the  impatience  produced  b^  the  evils 

*  Wachsmnth,  ii.,  1,  p.  MO. 

t  Lon  of  frannbise  for  an  attempt  to  change  one  of  his 
lawa.  Demoeth.,  Anetocr.,p.  640:  a  makt  of  the  valne 
often  oxen,  PoIInx,  ix.,  01. 

t  Ol.  i3, 1 .    Draco*!  archonchip,  in  whkh 
enacted,  ia  placed  01.  39, 1,  B.C.  0S4. 
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Ibr  which  Draco  had  provided  so  inadequate  a 
remedy,  and  by  the  irritating  nature  of  the  rem- 
edy itself,  and  the  ordinary  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching change,  the  need  of  which  began  to 
be  uniYersaliy  felt,  had  not  appeared  to  favour 
his  aims.  At  this  period  scarcely  any  great  en- 
terprise was  undertaken  in  Greece  without  the 
sanction  of  an  oracle  -,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel 
some  surprise  when  we  are  informed  by  Thu- 
cydides  that  Cylon  consulted  the  Delphic  god 
on  the  means  by  which  he  might  overthrow  the 
govf  rnment  of  his  country,  and  still  more  at  the 
answer  he  is  said  to  have  received :  that  he 
must  seize  the  citadel  of  Athens  during  the 
principal  festival  of  Zeus.  Cylon  naturally  in- 
terpreted the  oracle  to  mean  the  Olympic  Games, 
the  scene  of  his  glory ;  and  Thucydldes  thinks 
it  worth  observing  that  the  great  Attic  festival 
in  honour  of  the  same  god  occurred  at  a  differ- 
ent season.  At  the  time,  however,  which  ap^ 
peared  to  be  prescribed  by  his  infallible  coun- 
sellor, Cylon  proceeded  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect.  With  the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  Theagenes,  and  of  his  partisans,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  his  Megarian  auxiliaries,  and 
perhaps,  when  his  first  object  was  accomplish- 
ed, he  dismissed  them,  relying  on  the  favourable 
dispositions  of  the  people.  But  the  insurrection 
seems  not  to  have  been  judiciously  concerted. 
Those  who  had  most  cause  to  wish  for  a  change 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  designed 
for  their  benefit,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
foreigners  was  safiScient  to  deter  all  patriotic 
citizens  from  espousing  his  cause.  -  Cylon  and 
his  friends  soon  found  themselves  besieged  by 
the  forces  which  the  government  called  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of 
these  were  soon  dismissed,  as  the  blockade 
proved  tedious,  and  only  a  small  body  was  left 
under  the  command  of  the  nine  archons,  to  wait 
tiU  famine  should  compel  the  insurgents  to  sur- 
render. In  the  mean  v^iile  Cylon  and  his 
brother  effected  their  escape.  Their  adherents 
seem  never  to  have  entertained  any  hopes  of 
mercy.  When  their  provisions  were  all  spent, 
and  some  had  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  walls,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene.  The  archon 
Me^udes  and  his  colleagues,  seeing  them  re- 
doK^  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  began 
to  be  alarmed  lest  the  sanctuary  should  be  pro- 
faned by  their  death.  To  avoid  this  danger, 
they  induced  them  to  surrender  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  Thucydides 
simply  relates  that  the  archons  broke  their 
promise,  and  put  their  prisoners  to  death  when 
they  had  quitted  their  asylum,  and  that  some 
were  even  killed  at  the  altars  of  the  dread  god- 
dessesy  as  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  were  call- 
ed, to  which  they  had  fled  in  the  tumult.  Plu- 
tarch adds  a  feature  to  the  story,  which  seems 
too  characteristic  of  the  age  to  tie  considered  as 
a  later  invention.  More  effectually  to  ensure 
their  safety,  the  suppliants,  before  they  descend- 
ed from  the  citadel,  fastened  a  line  to  the  statue 
of  Minerva,  and  held  it  in  their  hands  as  they 
passed  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 
But  the  line  chancing  to  break  as  they  were 
passing  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides, 
Megacles,  with  the  approbation  of  his  col- 
leagues, declared  that  they  were  no  longer  un- 
VOL.  I.— Z 


der  the  safeguard  of  the  goddess,  who  had  thus 
visibly  rejected  their  supplication,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  arrest  them.  His  words 
were  the  signal  of  a  general  massacre,  from 
which  even  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring altars  did  not  screen  the  fugitives  : 
none  escaped  but  those  who  fouiid  means  of 
imploring  female  compassion.* 

If  the  conduct  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
bloody  scene  had  been  marked  only  by  treachery 
and  cruelty,  it  would  never  have  exposed  them 
to  punishment,  perhaps  not  even  to  reproach. 
But  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  religion ;  and  Megacles  and  his  whole  house 
were  viewed  with  horror,  as  men  polluted  with 
the  stain  of  sacrilege.  All  public  disasters  and 
calamities  were  henceforth  construed  into  signs 
of  the  Divine  displeasure;  and  the  surviving 
partisans  of  Cylon  did  not  fail  to  urge  that  the 
gods  would  never  be  appeased  until  vengeance 
should  have  been  taken  on  the  offenders.  Yet 
if  this  had  been  the  only  question  which  agita- 
ted the  public  mind,  it  might  have  been  hushed 
without  producing  any  important  consequences. 
But  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  ferment 
which  the  conflict  of  parties,  the  grievances  of 
the  many,  and  the  ambition  of  the  few,  now  car- 
ried to  a  height  that  called  for  some  extraordi- 
nary remedy.  Hence  Cylon's  conspiracy  and 
its  issue  exercised  an  influence  on  the  history 
of  Athens  which  has  rendered  it  forever  mem- 
orable, as  the  eveiit  which  led  the  way  to  the 
legislation  of  Solon. 

Qolon,  son  of  Ex6cestides,t  was  sprung  from 
the  Une  of  Codrus.  His  father  had  reduced  his 
fortune  by  his  imprudent  liberality ;  and  Solon, 
in  his  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled,  in 
order  to  repair  the  decay  of  his  patrimony,  to 
embark  in  commercial  adventures :  a  mode  of 
acquiring  wealth  which  was  not  disdained  by 
men  of  the  highest  birth,  as  it  firequently  afford- 
ed them  the  means  of  forming  honburable  alli- 
ances in  foreign  countries,  and  even  of  raising 
themselves  to  princely  rank  as  the  founders  of 
colonies.  It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  not 
more  the  desire  of  aflluenoe  than  the  (hirst  of 
knowledge  that  impelled  Solon  to  seek  distant 
shores ;  and  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  his  trav- 
els was  the  experience  he  collected  of  men,  man- 
ners, and  institutions.  We  are  unable  to  as- 
certain the  precise  time  at  which  he  returned 
to  settle  in  Athens ;  but  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
it  was  in  the  period  following  Cylon's  conspira- 
cy,t  he  found  his  country  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, distracted  within  by  the  contests  of  exas- 
perated parties,  and  scarcely  able  to  resist  the 


*  Plat.,  Sol.,  IS.  Herodotus, r.,  7] ,  talla  the  ttory  aonie- 
what  diffbrently.  According  to  him,  the  magiatntee  called 
pnrtanea  of  the  Naucraries  {npvrdvig  rwv  vaoKpd^v)^  of 
whoae  pnwer  he  speaka  in  terms  venr  aimilar  to  those 
which  Thncydides,  i.,  ISO,  appliea  to  the  arehons  (iMfiev 
r&n  TUi  'Aft^f — T6rt  rot  iroXXtf  ruy  irpXiriMdv  Inpeurwiv)^ 
entered  into  the  engagement  with  the  sappliants,  who 
were  afterward  mardered  bj  the  Alcmasonids.  Waehsmath 
(L  i.,  p.  S40)  i&genioaaly  reconoiles  these  accoants  br  the 
supposition  that  the  magistrates  mentioned  by  Heroaotus 
were  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and  were  therefore,  in 
public  proceedings,  identified  with  him  and  his  coUeagnes. 
Dr.  Arnold's  ezplamitioo,  Thue.,  i.,  p.  M4,  seems  to  crsata 
new  diffieolties,  and  to  &il  in  reoonoihng  Herodotus  with 
Thugrdides. 

t  Only  one  writer,  of  little  note,  called  him  ths.son  of  Eu- 
phorion,  Plut.,  Sol.,  I. 

t  As  he  can  scarcely  have  been  bom  much  earlier  or  la- 
ter than  B.C.  038,  he  would  be  about  twenty-six  at  cha  time 
of  the  oonsptraoy,  B.C.  OlS     See  Clinton's  Fasti,  i.,  p.  301. 
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attacks  of  ita  least  powerful  neighbours.  Even 
the  little  state  of  Megara  was  at  this  time  a  for- 
midable enemy.  It  had  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  Athenians,  who 
had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightful  pos- 
session. The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  this 
tedious  war  had  broken  their  spirit,  and  had 
driven  them  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  for- 
ever the  assertion  of  their  claims.  A  decree 
had  been  passed,  which,  under  penalty  of  death, 
forbade  any  one  so  much  as  'to  propose  the  re- 
newal of  the  desperate  undertaking.  Solon, 
who  was  himself  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  was, 
perhaps,  connected  by  various  ties  with  the  isl- 
and, was  indignant  at  this  pusillanimous  poli- 
cy, and  he  devised  an  extraordinary  plan  for 
rousing  his  countrymen  from  their  despondency. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  haippy  poeti- 
cal talent,  of  which  some  specimens  are  still  ex- 
tant in  the  fragments  of  his  numerous  works, 
which,  though  they  never  rise  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  beauty,  possess  the  charm  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  simplicity.  He  now  composed 
a  poem  on  the  loss  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch 
praises  as  one  of  his  most  ingenious  productions. 
To  elude  the  prohibition,  he  assumed  the  de- 
meanour of  a  madman  ;  and  rushing  into  the 
market-place,  mounted  the  stone  from  which 
the  heralds  were  used  to  make  their  proclama- 
tions, and  recited  his  poem  to  the  by-standers. 
It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on  the 
disgrace  which  the  Athenian  name  had  incur- 
red, and  a  summons  to  take  the  field  again,  and 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  lovely  island.  The 
hearers  caught  the  poet's  enthusiasm,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  applause  of  his  friends, 
and  particularly  by  the  eloquence  of  his  young 
kinsman  Pisistratus.  The  restraining  law  was 
repealed,  and  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try 
the  fortune  of  arms. 

Solon  not  only  inspired  his  countrymen  with 
hope,  but  led  them  to  victory,  aided  in  the  camp 
as  in  the  city  by  the  genius  of  Pisistratus.  The 
stratagem  with  which  he  attacked  the  Megari- 
ans  is  variously  related ;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
finished  the  campaign  by  a  single  blow,  and  cer* 
tainly  succeeded  in  speedily  recovering  the  isl- 
and. We  may  even  conclude  that  the  Atheni- 
ans at  the  same  time  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  port  of  Megara,  Nissa,  since  it  is  said  to 
have  been  soon  after  reconquered  by  the  Mega- 
rians.*  The  reputation  which  Solon  acquired 
by  this  enterprise  was  heightened,  and  more 
widely  diffused  throughout  Greece,  by  the  part 
he  took  in  the  sacred  war,  which  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  Cirrha.!  But  already  before 
this  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  had  befpm  to  exert  his  influence  in 
healing  their  intestme  divisions.  The  outcry 
against  Megacles  and  his  associates  in  the  mas- 
sacre had  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  evident 
that  quiet  could  never  be  restored  until  they  had 
expiated  their  offence,  and  had  d^verad  the 
city  from  the  corse  which  they  seemed  to  have 
brought  upon  it.  Solon,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  most  moderate  nobles,  prevailed  on  the  par- 
ty of  Megacles  to  submit  their  caose  to  the  de- 

*  It  wtti  uken  by  Pinstratus,  Herod.,  i.,  flO.  Plat.,  So- 
lon, e.  18. 

t  This  wftr  bogvn  B.C.  000,  foar  yean  afWr  the  reoorery 
of  Stlamit.    See  Cliatoii,  F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  190. 


cision  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  An  extraordi- 
nary court  of  Three  Hundred  persons,  choseik 
from  their  own  order,  was  commissioned  to  try 
them.  Under  such  circumstances  their  con- 
demnation was  inevitable :  those  who  had  sur- 
vived went  into  exile,  and  the  bones  of  the  de- 
ceased were  taken  out  of  their  graves,  and  trans- 
ported beyond  the  frontier.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Megarians  had  not  relinquished  their  pre- 
tensions to  Salamis,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
the  troubles  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Athenians  to  dislodge  their  garrison  from  Ni- 
saea,  and  to  reconquer  the  island,  where  five 
hundred  Athenian  colonists,  who  had  voluntarily 
shared  Solon's  first  expedition,  had  been  re- 
warded with  an  allotment  of  lands,  which  gave 
them  a  predominant  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, it  seems  probable  that  it  was  after  this 
event  that  the  two  states,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
terminating  by  arms  a  warfare  subject  to  such 
vicissitudes,  and  equally  harassing  to  both,  now 
that  their  honour  had  been  satisfi^  by  alternate 
victories,  agreed  to  refer  their  claims  to  arbi- 
tration. At  their  request  the  Lacedaemonians 
appointed  five  commissioners  to  try  the  cause. 
Solon,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Athenians,  maintained  their  title  on 
the  ground  of  ancient  possession  by  arguments 
which,  though  they  never  silenced  the  Megari- 
ans, appear  to  have  convinced  the  arbitrators. 
The  strongest  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Athenian  customs,  of  which  he  pointed  out 
traces  in  the  mode  of  interment  observed  in  Sal- 
amis, as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the  tombs, 
which  attested  the  Attic  origin  i^  the  persons 
they  commemorated.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  have  resorted 
to  a  patriotic  fraud,  by  forging  a  line  which  de- 
scribed Ajax  as  ranging  the  ships  which  he 
brought  from  Salamis  in  the  Athenian  station ; 
and  he  interpreted  some  oracular  verses  whidi 
spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian  island  in  a  simi- 
lar sense.  Modern  criticism  would  not  have 
been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which 
he  grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  sons 
of  the  same  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had 
been  adopted  as  Athenian  citizens,  and,  in  re- 
turn, had  transferred  their  hereditary  dominion 
over  the  island  to  their  new  countrymen.  The 
weight,  however,  of  all  these  arguments  deter- 
mined the  issue  in  favour  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Megarians 
acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  had  them- 
selves appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  repre- 
sents, they  ahnost  immediately  renewed  hostil- 
ities. 

Party  feuds  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 
violence  at  Athens.  The  removal  of  the  m^ 
whom  public  opinion  had  denounced  as  objects  of 
the  divine  wrath  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  but  the  evil 
was  seated  much  deeper,  and  required  a  differ* 
ent  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  a  new  organization  of  the  state.  This,  it  Js 
probable,  Solon  already  meditated,  as  he  must 
long  have  perceived  its  necessity.  But  he  saw 
that,  before  it  could  be  accomplished,  the  minds 
of  men  must  be  brought  into  a  frame  fitted  for 
its  reception,  and  that  this  could  only  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  religion.  There  were  supersti- 
tious fears  to  be  stilled^  angiy  passions  to  be 
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sooUied,  barbaroufi  usages,  hallowed  by  long 
prescription,  to  be  abolished ;  and  even  the  au- 
thority of  Solon  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for 
these  purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad 
lor  a  coadjutor,  and  fame  directed  his  view  to 
a  man  peculiarly  qualified  to  meet  this  emer- 
g^ency.  Crete  at  this  time  boasted  of  a  person 
'Whom  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  a  being 
of  a  superior  nature,  and  who  even  to  us  ap- 
pears in  a  mysterious,  or  at  least  an  ambiguous 
light,  from  our  inability  to  decide  how  far  he 
himself  partook  in  the  general  opinion  which 
ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  communion  with 
higher  powers.  This  w^  Epimenides,*  a  na- 
tive, it  is  said,  of  the  town  of  Phsstus,  but,  as 
his  history  seems  to  show,  a  citizen  of  Cnossus, 
tbe  ancient  capital  of  Minos.  His  origin  seems 
to  have  been  obscure,  for,  like  the  ancient  sage 
Musaeus,  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  nympb, 
a  kind  of  parentage  which  in  both  cases  implies 
the  popular  belief  of  inspired  wisdom  in  those 
to  whom  it  was  ascribed.  His  youth,  and  even  a 
great  part  of  his  manhood,  according  to  a  legend 
which  seems  to  have  been  current  even  in  his 
own  time,  passed  away  in  a  preternatural  slum- 
ber :  he  bad  been  sent  by  his  father  to  fetch  a 
sheep  from  the  country,  but  having  turned  aside 
into  a  cave  for  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat, 
be  was  overtaken  by  sleep.  He  woke  uncon^ 
acious  of  any  change,  and  it  was  only  by  that 
which  he  gradually  discovered  in  the  persons 
and  things  around  htm  that  he  found  more  than 
half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  he  left  his  fa- 
ther's house.  Many  of  the  ancients  perceived 
that  this  marvellous  tale  waa  not  without  a 
meaning,  though  they  were  not  unanimous  in 
their  interpretation  of  it.  The  greater  part  of 
them,  however,  drew  from  it  the  probable  infer- 
ence that  Epimenidea  had  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  obscurity— either  that  of  voluntary 
seclusion  or  of  distant  travel  —  and  that  the 
time  during  which  he  thus  withdrew  himself 
from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  was  employed 
in  acquiring  those  stores  of  knowledge  by  which 
he  afterward  excited  their  astonishment.  He 
seenas  to  have  studied  the  healing  virtues  of 
piaots,  and  thus  to  have  made  some  proficiency 
in  an  art  which  enabled  him  to  confer  solid  ben- 
efits npon  mankind.  But  this  was  not  the  main 
foundation  of  his  fame^  nor  probably  that  which 
he  himself  considered  as  the  most  precious  re- 
sult of  his  solitary  meditations.  His  rude  atr 
tempts  to  explore  the  sectets  of  nature,  by  open- 
ing new  sources  of  wonder  to  his  inquisitive 
mind,  served,  peihape,  to  nourish  that  credu- 
kms  enthosiasm,  from  which  some  of  the  great- 
est intolleets  of  this  period  wote  not  exempt, 
and  which  was  rather  stiengUiened  than  so- 
bered by  tbe  first  essays  of  phUosophioai  speo- 
Qlation.  He  sought  a  more  direct  road  to  knowi^ 
edge  in  the  fiivour  of  the  gods,  which  he  strove 
to  win,  both  by  the  diligent  praetice  of  okbob- 
senranees,  and  by  the  institution  of  new  and 
more  acoeptable  ritea.  Thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  oonntiymen,  and  probaUy  in  his  own,  he 
rose  to  the  dijgnity  of  a  priestly  seer,  profoondiy 
learned  in  mystic  ordinances,  eminently  skiUed 
in  the  art  of  propitiating  the  anger  of  heaven 
when  provoked  by  impiety  or  neglect,  and  hon- 
oured with  frequent  revelations  of  the  Divine 
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will,  if  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  penetra- 
ting, as  often  as  he  wished,  into  the  depths  of 
futurity.  He  was  a  poet,  too,  as  well  as  a  proph- 
et, and  the  descriptions  given  of  his  works  at- 
test the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  heighten 
the  respect  which  these  advantages  procured 
for  him,  by  assuming  an  exterior  which  distin- 
guished him  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  by 
afiTecting  an  Oriental  austerity  of  habits.  It  was 
said  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  eat,  and  when 
he  appealed  in  public  the  awful  gravity  of  the 
sage  was  announced  by  the  length  of  his  flow- 
ing hair. 

This  venerated  person  was  now  publicly  in- 
vited to  Athens,  to  exert  his  marveUous  powers 
in  behalf  of  the  distracted  city.  His  visit  to 
-Athens,  as  it  was  the  most  memorable  event  of 
his  life,  is  also  that  which  gives  us  the  clearest 
view  of  his  character,  and  show^  that,  though 
he  may  not  have  a  claim  to  the  title  of  a  phi- 
losopher, it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  consider 
him  as  e  juggler  and  an  impostor.  The  meas- 
ures he  adopted  on  his  arrival  consisted  in  great 
part  of  religious  rites,  which,  as  they  finally  al- 
layed tbe  ^ars  of  the  superstitious,  were  un- 
doubtedly as  efficacious  as  any  that  could  have 
been  devised.  We  regret,  indeed,  to  find  that, 
among  other  propitiations,  he  prescribed  tbe 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim :  it  was,  perhaps, 
demanded  by  the  public  opinion,  in  which  he 
may  himself  have  partaken.  A  youth,  named 
Gratinus,  voluntarily  devoted  himself  for  his 
oountry,  and  was  joined  in  death  by  his  friend 
Aristodemus.*  A  still  more  significant  and  im- 
portant act  was  the  foundation  of  a  temple  to 
tbe  Eumenides,  on  the  Areopagus — a  hill  al- 
ready hallowed  by  the  most  ancient  court  of  - 
criminal  justice — and  the  consecration  of  two 
altars  to  appease  the  baneful  Powers,  whose 
malignant  influence  had  stifled  in  the  breasts  (^ 
the  citizens  the  respect  they  owed  to  each  oth- 
er and  to  the  laws.f  But  Epimenides  apfiears 
not  merely  as  a  founder  of  sacred  rites  and  mon- 
uments ;  he  also  introduced  some  regulations, 
which,  though  not  wholly  foreign  to  religion, 
had  manifestly  a  political  object,  and  were  prob- 
ably framed  either  at  the  suggestion  of  Solon, 
or  in  order  to  meet  his  views.  They  imposed 
restraints  on  the  proihse  expense  with  which 
private  persons  celebrated  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  on  the  wild  and  unseemly  signs  of 
grief  which  the  women  had  been  aocustomed 
to  display  at  fhnerals.  These,  to  us,  may  seem 
triflest  hut  Solon  thought  them  worthy  objects, 
of  his  legislation ;  and  as  the  last  was  perhaps; 
not  uaeonnected  with  the  eattae  of  the  disordeis 
which  had  called  for  the  presence  of  fpimefli- 
des,  so  no  less  an  authoiity  may  have  been  re- 
quisite for  innovations  whieh  seemed  to  en- 
croadi  upon  the  most  sacred  privileges. 

Epimeiiides  had  been  received  with  a  rever- 
ence which  ensured  the  sucoess  of  his  benefi- 
cent work,  and  when  it  was  acoomplished  he 
was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  the  wannest  grat- 
itude. The  Athenians  decreed  gokl  and  signal 
honours  to  their  benefactor,  but  he  had  too 
high  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his  office  to  ac- 

*  AUmbms,  p.  <WS.  Diofmea  LMitiu,  i.,  110,  nuiM 
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oepc  such  rewards.  The  only  boon  he  request- 
ed  was,  for  himself,  a  branch  from  the  sacred 
olive-tree  which  grew  on  the  citadel,  the  gift, 
it  was  believed,  of  Athene,  when  she  claimed 
the  land  as  her  own,  and  for  his  country  a  de- 
cree of  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Cnossus.  This  pleasing 
monument  of  his  visit  seems  to  have  subsisted 
in  the  time  of  Plato,*  and  a  statue  of  the  Cre- 
tan sage  long  adorned  one  of  the  Athenian 
sanctuaries.  But  though  the  visit  of  Epimeni- 
des  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  con- 
sequences^  so  far  as  it  applied  a  suitable  reme- 
dy to  evils  which  were  entirely  seated  in  the 
imagination,  and  though  it  may  have  wrought 
still  happier  effects  by  calming,  softening,  and 
opening  hearts  which  had  before  only  beaten 
with  wild  and  malignant  passions,  still  it  had 
not  produced  any  real  change  in  the  state  of 
things,  but  had,  at  the  utmost,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  work  remained  to  be  achiev- 
ed by  Solon. 

The  government  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  as 
an  instrument  for  aggrandizing  and  enriching 
themselves.  They  had  reduced  a  great  part  of 
the  class  whose  industry  was  employed  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture  to  a  state  of  abject  de- 
pendance,  in  which  they  were  not  only  debarred 
from  all  but,  perhaps,  a  merely  nominal  share 
of  political  rights,  but  held  even  their  personal 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  fre- 
quently reduced  to  actual  slavery.  The  small- 
er proprietors,  impoverished  by  bad  times  or 
casual  disasters,  were  compelled  to  borrow 
money  at  high  interest,  and  to  mortgage  their 
lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  them  again  as 
tenants  upon  the  same  hard  tenns  as  were  im- 
posed upon  those  who  cultivated  the  estates  of 
the  great  landowners.  The  laws  made  by  the 
nobles  enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the  person 
of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  to  sell  him  as  a 
slave ;  and  this  right  had  been  frequently  exer- 
cised :  numbers  had  been  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  condemned  to  end  their  days  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  master ;  others  were  driven  to  the 
still  harder  necessity  of  selling  their  own  chil- 
dren. One  who  travelled  at  this  time  through 
Attica  saw  the  dismal  monuments  of  aristncrati- 
cal  oppression  scattered  over  its  fields,  in  the 
stone  posts,!  which  marked  that  what  was  once 
a  property  had  become  a  pledge,  and  that  its 
former  owner  bad  lost  his  independence,  and 
was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  still  more  de- 
graded and  miserable  condition.  Such  specta- 
cles had  frequently  struck  the  eye  of  Sdon,  and 
they  undoubtedly  moved  him  no  less  than  that 
which  roused  the  holy  indignation  of  the  elder 
Gracchus  against  the  Roman  grandees,  t 

Those  who  groaned  under  this  tyranny  were 
only  eager  for  a  change,  and  cared  little  about 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  effected.  But 
the  population  of  Attica  was  not  simply  com- 
posed of  these  two  classes.  We  have  ahready 
noticed  an  ancient  geographical  division  of  the 

*  De  Leg.,i.,  11.  Thonrh  Plmto*t  chronology  it  •aor- 
monuly  wrong — he  placet  ue  Tint  of  Epunenidet  only  ten 
yean  before  the  Penisn  war,  about  B.C.  600— we  nay  re- 
ceive hit  tettimon?  in  the  fact  ttated  in  the  text,  which  it 
alto  mentioned  by  iDiogcnet  Laert.,  i..  111. 

t  *O/»0t.  They  were  iiiacribed  with  the  amooiit  of  the 
debt  and  the  name  of  the  creditor. 
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country,  which,  from  time  immemarial,  bad  de- 
termined the  pursuits  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  this  now  separated  them  into 
three  distinct  parties,*  animated  each  by  its  pe- 
culiar interests,  views,  and  feelings.    The  pos- 
sessions of  the  nobles  lay  chiefly  in  the  plains. 
As  a  body,  they  desired  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  on  which  their  power 
and  exclusive  privileges  depended ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  were  among  them  some  mod- 
erate men,  who  were  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions to  prudence,  if  not  to  justice,  and  to  resign 
a  part  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  possession 
of  the  rest.    The  inhabitants  of  Uie  highlands, 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Attica,  do 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  of  those  evils 
which  the  rapacity  and  hard-heartedness  of  the 
powerful  had  inflicted  on  the  lowland  peasantry ; 
but,  though  independent,  they  were  probably,  for 
the  most  part,  poor,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  less 
considered  than  their  neighbours  in  the  distri- 
bution  of  political  rights.  They  generally  wish- 
ed for  a  revolution  which  should  place  them  on  a 
level  with  the  rich ;  and,  uniting  their  cause  with 
that  of  the  oppressed,  they  called  for  a  thorough 
redress  of  grievances,  which  they  contended 
could  only  be  afforded  by  reducing  that  enormous 
inequality  of  possessions,  which  was  the  source 
of  degradation  and  misery  to  them  and  their 
fellows,  t    The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probably 
composed  a  main  part  of  that  class  which  sulv- 
sisted  by  trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  now  included  a  considerable  share 
of  affluence  and  intelligence,  were  averse  to  vio- 
lent measures,  but  were  desirous  of  a  reform  in 
the  Constitution  which  should  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  by  removing  all  grounds 
of  reasonable  complaint,  and  should  admit  a 
larger  number  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
which  were  now.  engrossed  and  abused  by  a 
few. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  nobles  now  re- 
gretted the  blind  eagerness  with  which  their 
ancestors  abolished  the  regal  dignity,  under 
which  they  might,  perhaps,  still  have  retained 
their  power,  even  if  they  had  been  compelled  to 
exercise  it  with  greater  moderation.    The  peo- 
ple in  general  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  and 
would  luive  preferred  even  the  despotic  rule  of 
one  man  to  the  tyranny  of  their  many  lords. 
As  Solon's  established  reputation  pointed  him 
out  as  the  person  most  capable  of  remedying 
the  disorders  of  the  state,  so  he  united  all  the 
qualities  which  could  fit  him  for  coming  forward 
as  the  protector  of  the  commonalty  without  ex- 
citing the  fears  of  the  nobles.    He  belonged  to 
the  latter  by  birth  and  station,  and  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  former  by  the  proofr  he 
bad  shown  of  activity,  prudence,  justice,  and 
hamanity.    He  was  therefore  chosen,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  mediate  be- 
tween them,  and  arbitrate  their  quarrels ;  and, 
under  the  legal  title  of  archon,  was  invested 
with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  Constitution 
and  a  new  code  of  laws.  (01. 46,  3 — B.C.  694.) 
Such  an  office,  under  such  circumstances,  con- 
ferred almost  unlimited  power,  and  an  ambitious 
man  might  easily  have  abused  it  to  make  him- 
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self  absolute  master  of  the  state.  The  contend- 
ing parties  woald  probably  have  acquiesced 
without  much  reluctance  in  such  a  usupration, 
as  an  evil  less  than  those  which  some  suffered 
and  others  feared.  Solon's  friends  exhorted 
him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  becoming  tyrant 
of  Athens  ;  and  they  were  not  at  a  loss  for  fair 
arguments  to  colour  their  foul  advice.  They 
bade  him  consider  that  the  name  of  a  tyranny 
was  harmless,  and  the  thing  salutar>%  so  long 
as  it  was  wisely  and  justly  administered ;  and 
they  reminded  him  of  recent  instances — of  T^n- 
nondas  in  Euboea,  and  Pittacus  at  Mitylene, 
who  had  exercised  a  sovereignty  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens without  forfeiting  their  love.  Solon 
aaw  through  their  sophistry,  and  was  not  tempt- 
ed by  it  to  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in 
him;  and  he  consoled  himself  for  the  taunts 
with  which  they  reproached  his  want  of  spirit 
and  prudence  by  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
science, the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
honour  with  which  his  name  has  come  down  to 
posterity.  Instead  of  harbouring  any  schemes 
of  selfish  aggrandizement,  he  bent  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

This  task  consisted  of  two  main  parts :  the 
&8t  and  most  pressing  business  was  to  relieve 
the  present  distress  of  the  commonalty ;  the 
next,  to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  like 
evils,  by  regulating  the  rights  of  all  the  citi2ens 
according  to  equitable  principles,  bM  fixing 
them  on  a  permanent  basis.  In  proceeding  to 
the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  Solon  held  a 
middle  course  between  the  two  extremes — 
those  who  wished  to  keep  all,  and  those  who 
were  for  taking  everything  away.  The  most 
Tiolent  or,  needy  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  total  confusion  of  property, 
followed  by  a  fresh  distribution  of  it.  They  de- 
sired that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  and  that 
the  lands  of  the  rich  should  be  confiseated  and 
parcelled  out  among  the  poor.  Solon,  while  he 
resisted  these  reckless  and  extravagant  de- 
mands, met  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
public  by  his  disburdening  ordinance,*  and  re- 
lieved the  debtor,  partly  by  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  was  probably  made  ret- 
rospective, and  thus  in  many  cases  would  wipe 
off  a  great  part  of  the  debt,  and  partly  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  so  that 
the  debtor  saved  more  than  one  fourth  in  eveiy 
payment,  t  He  hkewise  released  the  pledged 
lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  restored 
them  in  full  property  to  their  owners ;  though  it 
does  not  seem  certain  whether  this  was  one  of 
the  express  objects  of  the  measure,  or  only  one 
of  the  consequences  which  it  involved.  Finally, 
he  abolished  the  inhuoian  law  which  enabled 
the  creditor  to  enslave  his  debtor,  and  restored 
those  who  were  pining  at  home  in  such  bondage 
to  immediate  liberty ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  compelled  those  who  had  sold  their  debtors 
into  foreign  countries  to  procure  their  freedom 
at  their  own  expense.    The  debt  itself  in  such 

cases  was,  of  course,  held  to  be  extinguished. 

- 
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4ncbm  only  by  one  qnarter,  bat  that  the  new  coin  profed 
lighter  than  was  expected. 


Solon  himself,  in  a  poem  which  he  afterward 
composed  on  the  subject  of  his  legislation,  spoke 
with  a  becoming  pride  of  the  happy  change 
which  this  measure  had  wrought  in  the  face  of 
Attica,  of  the  numerous  citizens  whose  lands 
he  had  discharged,  and  whose  persons  he  had 
emancipated,  and  brought  back  from  hopeless 
slavery  in  strange  lands.  He  was  only  unfortu- 
nate in  bestowing  his  confidence  on  persons 
who  were  incapable  of  imitating  his  virtue,  'and 
who  abused  his  intimacy.  At  the  time  when 
all  men  were  uncertain  as  to  his  intentions, 
and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought  secure, 
he  privately  informed  three  of  his  friends  of  his 
determination  not  to  touch  the  estates  of  the 
landowners,  but^only  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
debt.  He  had  afterward  the  vexation  of  dis- 
covering that  the  men  to  whom  he  had  intrust- 
ed this  secret  had  beenhase  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  by  making  large  purchases  of 
land,  which  at  such  a  juncture  bore,  no  doubt, 
a  very  low  price,  with  borrowed  money.  For- 
tunately for  his  ^me,  the  state  of  his  private 
affairs  was  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  all  sus- 
picion of  having  had  any  share  in  this  sordid 
transaction.  He  had  himself  a  considerable 
sum  out  at  interest,  and  was  a  loser  in  propor- 
tion by  his  own  enactment. 

We  have  here  followed  that  account  of  So- 
lon's measures  of  relief,  which  seems  the  most 
probable  in  itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  best 
evidence.  There  was,  however,  another,  adopt- 
ed by  some  ancient  writers,  which  represented 
him  as  having  entirely  cancelled  all  debts,  and 
as  having  only  disguised  the  violence  of  this 
proceeding  under  a  soft  and  attractive  name.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  saw  any- 
thing to  censure  in  his  conduct  according  to 
either  view. .  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  times 
there  will,  perhaps,  be  some  who  will  consider 
such  a  change  in  property  and  contracts,  even 
upon  the  mildest  interpretation,  as  unjust  in 
principle,  and  as  a  precedent  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences the  most  dangerous  to  society.  But 
the  example  of  Solon  cannot  be  fairly  pleaded 
by  those  who  contend  that  either  public  or  pri- 
vate faith  may  be  rightly  sacrificed  to  expe- 
diency. He  must  be  considered  as  an  arbitrar 
tor  to  whom  all  the  parties  interested  submit- 
ted their  claims,  with  the  avowed  intent  that 
they  should  be  decided  by  him,  not  upon  the 
footing  of  legal  right,  but  according  to  his  own 
view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in  this  light 
that  he  himself  regarded  his  office,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  dis- 
creetly. The  strongest  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  equity  of  his  measures  is  that  they  subject- 
ed him  to  obloquy  from  the  violent  spirits  of 
both  the  extreme  parties.  But  their  murmurs 
were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  approbation 
with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  was  re- 
ceived :  it  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festi- 
val, and  Solon  was  encouraged,  by  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  the  increased  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  proceed  with  his  work; 
and  he  now  entered  on  the  second  and  more 
difficult  part  of  his  task. 

He  began  by  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco, 
except  those  which  concerned  the  repression 
of  bloodshed,  which  were,  in  fact,  customs  hal- 
lowed by  time  and  by  religion,  and  bad  been 
retained,  not  introduced,  by  his  predecessor. 
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As  a  natQral  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  meaa- 
nre,  he  published  an  amnesty,  or  act  of  grace, 
which  restored  those  citizens  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  franchise  for  lighter  offences, 
and  recalled  those  who  had  been  forced  into 
exile ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  indul- 
gence was  extended  to  the  house  of  Megacles, 
the  AlcmsDonids,  as  they  were  called  from  a 
remote  ancestor,  the  thiid  in  descent  from  Nes- 
tor, and  to  the  partners  of  his  guilt  and  punish- 
ment :  the  city,  now  purified  and  tranquillized, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  no  longer  polluted  or 
endangered  by  their  presence ;  and  it  was  al- 
ways liable  to  be  disturbed  by  their  machina- 
tions, so  long  as  they  remained  in  banishment. 
The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained,  with  all 
their  subdirisions ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
Solon  admitted  a  number  of  new  citizens ;  for 
it  is  said  that  he  invited  foreigners  to  Athens 
by  this  boon,  though  he  confined  it  to  such  as 
settled  there  with  their  whole  family  and  sub- 
stance, and  had  dissolved  their  connexion  with 
their  native  land.*  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  new  Constitution  was  the  sutotitution 
of  property  for  birth,  as  a  title  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  state,  t  This  change,  though 
its  consequences  were  of  infinite  importance, 
would  not  appear  so  violent  or  momentous  to 
the  generation  which  witnessed  it,  since  at  this 
time  these  two  cUiims  generally  concurred  in 
the  same  person.  Solon  divided  the  citizens 
into  four  classes,  according  to  the  gradations 
of  their  fortunes,  and  regulated  the  extent  of 
their  franchise,  and  their  contributions  to  the 
publib  necessities,  by  the  amount  of  their  in- 
comes. The  first  class,  as  its  name  expressed, 
consisted  of  persons  whose  estates  yielded  a 
nett  yearly  income  or  rent  of  600  measures  of 
dry  or  liquid  produce.t  The  qualification  of 
the  second  class  was  three  fifths  of  this  amount ; 
that  of  the  third,  two  thirds,  or  more  probably 
half,  of  the  latter.  The  members  of  the  second 
class  were  called  knightSj^  being  accounted  able 
to  keep  a  war-horse :  the  name  of  the  third 
class,  whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  was  derived 
from  the  yoke  of  cattle  for  the  fkough,  which  a 
frurm  of  the  extent  described  was  supposed  to 
fequire.il  The  fourth  class  comprehended  all 
whose  incomes  fell  below  that  of  the  third,  and, 
aooording  to  its  name,  consisted  of  hired  la- 
bourers in  husbandry.i'  The  first  class  was 
exclusively  eligible  to  the  highest  offices,  those 
of  the  nine  archons,  and,  probably,  to  all  others 
which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  to  the  nobles  : 
they  were  also  destined  to  fill  the  highest  com- 
mands in  the  army,  as  in  later  times,  when 
Athens  became  a  maritime  power,  they  did  in 
the  fleet.  Some  lower  offices  were  undoubted- 
ly le/l  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes, 
though  we  are  unable  to  define  the  extent  of 

*  Thi«  appears  to  be  th«  foondttion  of  Plutarch's  state- 
ment, Sol.,  94,  which  is,  literally,  that  no  foreigners  coald 
be  adopted  as  citizens  but  those  who  had  either  settled  in 
Attica  as  above  mentioned,  or  were  banished  from  their 
own  countries  for  life.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  such 
aliens  had  a  lepral  right  to  the^  freedom  of  the  city. 

t  Niebuhr  ttkes  a  very  different  and  peculiar  yiew  of 
this  subject  (History  of  Rnrne,  v.  ii.,  ed.  9,  p.  305,  of  the 
Eafflivh  translation :  "  By  his  constitution  of  the  clasees, 
Solon  removed  all  the  indigent  eupatrids  from  tbe  govern- 
ment without  letting  in  the  rich  members  of  the  demnt." 
Vol.  i.,  n.  1017.)    See  Appendix  I. 

1  JltvTaKonojtiStitvoi.  ThesMdiMHitazoMdvthebaBhel 
by  six  pints  and  a  firactiim. 


their  privileges,  or  to  ascertain  whether  in  their 
political  rights  one  had  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  They  were  at  least  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  mode  of  their  military  ser- 
vice :  the  one  furnishing  the  cavalry,  the  other 
the  heavy-armed  infantry.  But,  for  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  dignities  occupied  by  the  wealthy 
few,  they  received  a  compensation  in  the  com- 
parative lightness  of  their  burdens.  They  were 
assessed,  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower  rate,  the 
nominal  value  of  their  property  being,  for  this 
purpose,  reduced  below  the  truth — that  of  the 
knights  by  one  sixth,  that  of  the  third  class  by 
one  third.*  The  fourth  class  was  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  magistracy,  and  from  the 
honours  and  duties  of  the  full-armed  warrior, 
the  expense  of  which  would  in  general  exceed 
tt^eir  means :  by  land  they  served  only  as  light 
troops ;  in  later  times  they  manned  the  fleets. 
In  return,  they  were  exempted  from  all  direct 
contributions,  and  they  were  permitted  to  take 
a  part  in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in 
the  exercise  of  those  judicial  powers  which 
were  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  observe  how 
amply  this  boon  compensated  for  the  loss  of  aU 
the  privileges  that  were  withheld  from  them. 
Solon's  classification^  as  we  see,  takes  no  no- 
tice of  any  other  than  landed  property ;  yet,  as 
the  example  of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove 
that  Attica  must  already  have  carried  on  some 
foreign  trade,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  were 
fortunes  of  this  kind  equal  to  those  which  gave 
admission  to  the  higher  classes.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  placed  tlieir  pos- 
sessors on  a  level  with  the  owners  of  the  soil ; 
it  is  more  probable  that  these,  together  with  the 
newly-adopted  citizens,  without  regard  to  their 
various  degrees  of  affluence,  were  all  included 
in  the  lowest  class. 

Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  free- 
men, but  assigned  to  them  different  places,  va- 
rying with  tt^ir  visible  means  of  serving  the 
state.  His  general  aim  in  the  distribution  of 
power,  as  he  himself  expUins  it  in  a  fragment 
which  Plutarch  has  preserved  from  one  of  his 
poems,  was  to  give  such  a  share  to  the  common- 
alty as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself,t  and  to 
the  wealthy  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  retain- 
ing their  dignity — ^in  other  words,  for  ruling  the 
people  without  the  means  of  oppressing  it.t  He 
threw  his  strong  shield,  be  says,  over  both,  and 
permitted  neither  to  gain  an  unjust  advantage. 
The  magistrates,  though  elected  upon  a  differ- 
ent qualification,  retained  their  ancient  author- 
ity ;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 


*  As  the  price  of  the  medrnimtf  waa  estimated  by  Solan. 
at  a  drschm,  the  lowest  income  of  the  first  claw  was  equiv- 
alent to  5U0  drachms,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  talent;  and  tha 
property  which  yieldfid  this  income  was  rated  at  a  talent, 
and  ttxed  aconrdingly.  But  the  prnnerty  of  persons  in  the 
second  class,  instead  of  being  rated  et  twelve  times  tha 
amount  of  their  income,  or  30()()  dmchma,  wos  rated  at  only 
3(KM) ;  that  of  the  yeomen  at  ISOO  iuHtead  of  18110.  For  the 
full  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements,  see  Bueckh*fe 
PuMic  Economy  of  Athena  (book  iv.,  oh.  v.),  which  fint 
threw  light  on  this  subject. 

t  ^^f^  iih  ydpMMJca  rdeov  cAdrov  Baoov  ivaontw.  Nia- 
buhr  (ii.,  p.  305,  trsnsl.  of  3d  etiit.)  givee  a  dimraHt  inter- 
prstatiou :  Solon  hmd  eomedtd  (to  the  demuai  eaiy  $o  mmek 
mUheriiu  n  the  tioU  m  emid  not  bt  mtthhMfrom  ii. 
^  t  Oli  c^xar  Uvafuv  Knl y^tfpmoiv  j)mv crvrel  ^  n^ 
e^^dfinv  fuiih  iuxlt  fx«>' 
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fovemed.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  ar- 
cboDs  were  perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  their 
full  extent ;  but  appeals  were  allowed  from  their 
jurisdiction  to  courts  numerously  composed, 
and  filled  indiscriminately  from  all  classes.* 
Solon  could  not  foresee  the  change  of  circum- 
stances by  which  this  right  of  appeal  became 
the  instrument  of  overthrowing  the  equilibrium 
which  he  hoped  to  have  established  on  a  solid 
basis,  when  that  which  he  had  designed  to  ex- 
ercise an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  became  an 
ordinary  tribunal,  which  drew  almost  all  causes 
to  itself,  and  overruled  every  other  power  in  the 
state.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  while 
he  provided  sufficiently  for  the  security  of  the 
commonalty,  by  permitting  the  lowest  of  its 
members  to  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  cases  in  which  the  parties 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  ordinary  modes  of 
proceeding,  he  had  also  ensured  the  stability  of 
his  new  order  of  things  by  two  institutions, 
which  appeared  to  be  sufficient  guard  against 
the  sallies  of  democratical  extravagance — ^an- 
chors,  as  Plutarch  expresses  it,  oq  which  the 
vessel  of  the  state  might  ride  safely  in  every 
storm.  These  were  the  two  councils  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  the  Areopagus. 

The  institution  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  uni- 
formly attributed  to  Solon.  But  as  the  founda- 
tioD  of  the  Areopagus  was  likewise  attributed 
to  him  by  most  of  the  ancients,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  only  made  some,  changes  in  Its  con- 
stitution, there  is  ground  for  inquiring  whether 
a  similar  mistake  may  not  have  prevailed  in  the 
other  case.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that 
an  aristocratical  council  existed  befi)re  Solon ; 
bat  we  have  neither  evidence  nor  any  sure  an- 
alogy to  guide  us  in  determining  its  numbers ; 
nor  can  we  decide  whether  it  represented  the 
four  tribes,  or  any  of  their  subdivisions.  If  we 
knew  how  the  eupatrids  were  distributed  among 
the  tribes,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
probable  conclusion  on  this  point ;  but  so  long 
as  there  is  room  for  the  present  diversity  of 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
tribes*  there  can  be  little  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  council,  as  it  stood  before  the 
time  of  Solon.  There  are,  however,  two  well- 
attested  facts  which  appear  to  have  a  bearing 
on  this  question,  and  which,  we  believe,  have 
been  hitherto  overlooked.  We  have  seen  that 
the  cause  of  the  Alcroaeonids  was  referred  to  an 
aristocratical  tribunal  of  Three  Hundred  per- 
sons ;  and  we  shall  see  that  when  the  chief  of 
the  Alcmaeonids  had  substituted  a  new  council 
in  the  room  of  Solon*s,  his  political  antagonist 
having  soppressed  it,  established  one  of  Three 
Hundred  in  its  stead.  This  can  hardly  be  a 
merely  casual  coincidence.  Even  if  it  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  three  hundred  was 
the  number  of  the  ancient  council— which,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  imagined,  unless  the  eupatrids 

*  Plot.,  S€»l.,  18.  Platarch'a  ftateinent  oa  this  rabject 
■MOM  to  be  generally  rejected  m  erroneous  :  Wachsmath 
4oM  ant  even  notice  it ;  Mad  Plainer,  Beitr.,  p.  90,  thinks  it 
dear  that  Plutarch  confoonded  the  iwAKpim  with  an  h^toif 
— the  DWffietrate'a  iweliminary  investigation  with  an  appeal 
Inna  hie  eeatence.  This  wmild  be  a  singular  mistake. 
Wfaereaa  the  appeal,  of  which  Draco  had  left  a  precedent 
im.  the  iaaiitation  of  the  £phete«,  eeeis  in  itself  bv  no 
JMsana  iuipwibrf)le,  ae  a  tranattioD  from  the  original  pleni- 
tude of  the  magtstrat«'t  indicial  power  to  its  subsequent 
onmyafalive  nallity.  StiU  it  muet  be  owned  that  on  inoh 
M  point  Plataveh*a  authority  is  not  weighty. 


were  all  contained  in  three  of  the  tribes — it 
seems  to  raise  a  strong  objection  against  the 
supposition  that  the  real  number  exceeded  this 
by  sixty  or  a  hundred ;  since  in  that  case,  on 
both  the  occasions  just  mentioned,  we  should 
probably  have  heard,  not  of  the  Three  Hundred, 
but  either  of  360  or  400  members  of  those  aris- 
tocratical assemblies.  We  are  therefore  led 
to  suspect  that  the  old  Athenian  council  came 
nearer  in  numbers  to  the  Spartan  genuia.  But 
it  is  possible  that,  besides  this,  the  eupatrids 
held  general  assemblies  of  their  order,  either  pe- 
riodically, or  as  occasions  arose  for  them.  The 
council  of  Four  Hundred  was  perhaps  intend- 
ed to  replace  both  these  institutions.  It  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ancient  council  in  the  regular 
management  of  public  afiairs,  and  its  number 
wa^  probably  fixed  with  a  view  to  admit  as 
many  of  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  it  appeared  safe  to  intrust  with  it.  It 
was  a  popular  body  as  compared  with  an  as- 
sembly of  the  eupatrids ;  for  its  members  were 
taken  fVom  the  first  three  classes,  each  tribe 
furnishing  one  hundred ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  aristocratical,  inasmuch  as  it  excluded 
one  large  division  of  the  people.  And  there  is 
even  room  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been 
composed  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  more 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  eupatrids  than 
has  been  generally  believed  ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  that  entire  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  the  candidates  was 
determined,  as  in  the  latter  practice,  by  lot.* 
If  they  were  elected,  it  would  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  noble  families  might  generally  be 
able  to  bring  in  men  of  their  choice.  But  the 
competitors,  however  appointed,  were  obliged 
to  give  proof  of  their  legal  capacity  in  a  previ- 
ous examination. t  To  the  security  for  their 
fitness  afforded  by  the  prescribed  qualification 
of  fortune,  was  added  that  of  a  mature  age,  none 
being  eligible  under  thirty.  They  were  chan- 
ged every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  this  term  were 
liable  to  render  a  general  account  of  their  con* 
duct,  and  to  meet  all  charges  that  might  be 
brought  against  them,  and  even  during  its  con- 
tinuance they  might  be  expelled  for  misconduct 
by  their  colleagues.  As  the  council  was  prin- 
cipally designed  to  restrain  and  conduct  the  en- 
larged powers  of  the  popular  assembly,  commit- 
ted as  they  now  were  to  a  multitude  of  inexpe- 
rienced hands,  the  main  part  of  its  business 
was  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  and  to 
preside  over  its  deliberations.  It  was  divided 
into  sections,  which,  under  the  venerable  name 
of  jrytanet,  succeeded  each  other  throughout 
the  year  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
body.  Each  section  during  its  term  assembled 
daily  in  their  session-house,  the  prytaneum,  to 
consult  on  the  state  of  affairs,  to  receive  intel- 
ligence, information,  and  suggestions,  and  in- 
stantly to  take  such  measures  as  the  public  in- 


*  Wachsmnth,  1.  1,  p.  8ft7«  refers  to  a  collection  of  an- 
thoritiee  in  Tittmaan  relating  to  the  council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  oontents  himoelf  with  adding,  there  i»  no  Uerm 
that  Sohn  originaUv  ofpoiiUtd  on  election  of  the  council. 
But  it  seems  donbt/ol  wh«'ther  this  is  the  rignt  way  of  sea* 
ting  the  question,  and  whether,  in  the  abeenoe  «>f  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  ought  not  to  be  preenmeti  that  this  was 
Solon's  regulation.  Where  the  thing  itself  is  su  pruhable, 
we  might  perhape  be  jnstifled  in  laying  some  stress  on  Plu- 
tarch's expreesion  (SoL   lU) :  inn  ^M(  Uierrii  iiear^ 
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terest  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  without 
dcday.  Like  the  ancient  magistrates  of  the 
same  name,  they  were  entertained  at  a  com- 
mon table,  together  with  the  other  guests  of 
the  state  who  enjoyed  that  privilege  either  by 
virtue  of  some  office  or  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
Besides,  however,  the  function  of  prompting 
and  directing  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, the  council  possessed  others  connected 
with  the  finances  and  other  objects  of  adminis- 
tration, which  it  exercised  without  any  restraint 
except  its  general  responsibility.  In  this  capa- 
city it  had  the  power  of  issuing  ordinances,  not 
unlike  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
which  continued  in  force  for  the  current  year, 
and  of  inflicting  fines  at  its  discretion  to  a  cer- 
tain amount. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Solon's  Constitu- 
tion, the  assembly  of  the  people  was  little  more 
than  the  organ  of  the  council,  as  it  could  only 
act  upon  the  propositions  laid  before  it  by  the 
latter.*  But,  besides  the  option  of  approving  or 
rejecting,  it  seems  always  to  have  had  the 
power  of  modifying  the  measures  proposed, 
without  sending  them  back  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  council  in  their  altered  form.  There 
was,  however,  a  mode  by  which  the  council 
might  become  the  organ  of  the  assembly,  or, 
rather,  the  channel  through  which  measures 
were  introduced  into  it  by  private  individuals. 
This  happened  when  the  council  received  a 
proposition  not  emanating  from  its  own  body, 
and  merely  clothed  it  with  the  legal  form  and 
sanction. t  These  two  cases  probably  did  not 
enter  into  Solon's  plan,  and  perhaps,  if  he  had 
foreseen  them,  he  would  havQ  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  them.  In  his  time  their  impor- 
tance could  scarcely  have  been  perceived.  The 
ordinary  assemblies,^  which  at  first,  perhaps, 
were  not  held  oftener  than  once  a  month,  seem 
then  not  to  have  excited  so  lively  an  interest 
as  in  after-times.  The  attendance  of  the  citi- 
zens seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
greater  number  as  a  burdensome  duty  rather 
Sian  a  privilege ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
force it  by  marking  and  fining  those  who  were 
seen  to  pass  through  the  streets  in  a  dififerent 
direction  at  the  hour  of  meeting.  No  fixed 
number  of  voters  was  necessary,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  which  required  the  presence  of  at 
least  6000  citizens.  The  votes  on  public  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  show  of  hand,  and  without 
any  distinction  of  classes :  the  vote  of  the  poor- 
est peasant  weighed  in  itself  as  much  as  that 
of  the  richest  noble,  though  the  latter  might 
command  many  by  his  personal  influence.  Eve- 
ry voter  was  allowed  to  speak.  The  exercise 
of  this  right  began  after  the  age  of  twenty ;  but, 
among  his  other  precautions  against  the  dan- 
gers that  might  arise  from  ignorance  and  rash- 
ness, Solon  provided  that  in  every  assembly  the 
crier  should  invite  those  who  were  past  fifty  to 
speak  first  on  each  question.  The  president 
had  the  power  of  repressing  and  punishing  all 
breaches  of  order  and  decorum. 

But  the  judicial  power  which  Solon  had  lodg- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  people  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  on  which  he  relied  for  cor- 
recting all  abuses,  and  remedying  all  mischiefs 
that  might  arise  out  of  the  working  of  his  Con- 


*  npoSovXtduara.        t  See  Tittmann,  Stutar.,  p.  184. 
t  Kvplat  iKKKnotai  opposed  to  (HtYKKvToi  and  mraxXi/ff/at. 


stitution.  A  body  of  6000  citizens  was  every 
year  created  by  lot  for  a  supreme  court,  callecf 
Helieea,*  which  was  divided  into  several  small- 
er ones,  not  limited  to  any  precise  number  of 
persons.  The  qualifications  required  for  this 
were  the  same  with  those  which  gave  admis- 
sion into  the  general  assembly,  except  that  the 
members  of  the  former  might  not  be  under  the 
age  of  thirty.  It  was  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select 
portion  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
larger  body  were  concentrated,  and  exercised 
under  a  judicial  form.  That  Solon  himself 
viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  designed  it  much 
rather  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution 
than  the  minister  of  the  laws,  appears  from  the 
oath  which  he  prescribed  to  its  members.!  It 
relates,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  political  du- 
ties of  resisting  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  de- 
mocracy, and  to  substitute  any  other  form  of 
government,  and  all  measures  tending  to  that 
end ;  and  only  after  these  obligations  have  been 
fully  described,  proceeds  to  enumerate  those 
which  belong  to  the  judicial  character,  of  re- 
jecting bribes,  hearing  impartiaUy^  and  deciding^ 
faithfully.  It  is  not,  indeed,  clear  that  Solon 
intended  wholly  to  transfer  ordinary  cases  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  archons  to  that  of  the 
popular  courts,  though  subsequently  the  magis- 
trates  only  retained  the  functions  of  conducting 
causes  to  that  stage  in  which  they  were  ripe 
for  the  decision  of  the  jurors,  of  presiding  at  the 
trial,  and  executing  the  judgment.^  But  the 
peculiar  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  jurors 
appeared  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  carried 
into  effect  the  proper  intention  of  the  legislator,, 
lay  in  questions  relating  to  political  offences, 
which  were  brought  before  them  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  prosecutions  instituted  against  the 
authors  of  illegal  measures.^  The  person  who 
had  succeeded  in  causing  a  law  or  a  decree  ta 
be  passed  which  was  afterward  found  to  be  in- 
consistent either  with  other  laws  that  remain- 
ed in  force  or  with  the  public  interest,  was  stiff 
held  responsible  for  his  conduct,  and,  if  con- 
victed within  a  year  after  his  proposition  had 
been  carried,  was  liable  to  a  punishment  de- 
pending on  the  pleasure  of  his  judges,  and 
measured  by  their  opinion  of  the  motives  or 
consequences  of  his  act.  They  decided  at  once 
on  the  fact  and  the  law,  and  the  grounds  of 
their  verdict  might  embrace  the  widest  field 
connected  with  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy 
of  the  state.  This  jurisdiction  enabled  them,  at 
the  same  time,  to  punish  the  individual,  and 
warn  others  from  following  his  example,  and  to 
reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, though  they  had  been  adopted  on  ma- 
ture deliberation,  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
their  nature,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the 
legal  forms. 

Another  important  provision  by  which  Solon 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  insti- 
tutions, without  depriving  them  of  the  flexibili- 
ty  necessary  for  a  continual  adaptation  to  alter- 
ed circumstances,  consisted  in  the  regulations 
by  which  he  subjected  them  to  a  perpetual  re- 
vision.   It  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  business 

*  *HXiaia,  Ml  aMwmbly.    Herod.,  v.,  20.  ham  the  finrn 
akhj.  t  Demoeth.,  Tinocr.,  p.  74fi« 
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of  the  first  assemUy  held  eveiy  year,  to  receive 
the  proposals  that  might  be  made  by  individu- 
als for  a  change  in  the  existing  laws.  If  these 
appeared  sufficiently  well  grounded  to  merit 
fanher  investigatioui  the  third  ordinary  assem- 
bly of  the  year  might  direct  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  legislation,*  drawn  by  lot  from 
the  whole  body  of  jurors,  to  compare  the  relative 
merits  of  the  old  law  with  that  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  substituted  for  it.  The  latter,  in 
the  mean  while,  was  exposed  to  a  conspicuous 
place  for  the  inspection  of  every  citizen,  to  en- 
able them  to  determine  the  numbers  of  the  le- 
gislative committee,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed 
for  their  task,  during  which  they  received  a  sti- 
pend from  the  treasury.  The  committee  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  forms  of  a  legal  trial. 
Five  advocatesf  were  chosen  to  defend  the  old 
law  -,  if  they  failed  In  making  out  their  case, 
that  which  was  apinoved  came  immediately 
into  force,  though  its  author  was  still  responsi- 
ble for  his  measure.  But  as  this  kind  of  ref- 
oimation  depended  on  the  vigilance  and  sagaci- 
ty of  private  citizens,  Solon  added  a  more  cer- 
tain provision  for  correcting  defects  and  incon- 
gruities, which  might  creep  in  through  error 
and  inadvertency.  The  thesmothetes,  who 
were  naturally  led  by  their  judicial  practice  to 
notice  the  imperfections  of  the  law,  were  offi- 
cially authoriausd  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
to  refer  all  statutes  which  they  deemed  void, 
contradictory,  or  superfluous,  to  the  legislative 
committee,  in  order  that  the  law  might  be  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  simplicity. 

The  wisdom  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  many 
of  these  arrangements  must  command  our  ad- 
miration ;  but  It  may  appear  surprising  that  so 
cautious  and  temperate  a  statesman  as  Solon 
should  have  thought  it  safe  to  commit  such  ex- 
tensive powers  to  so  numerous  a  body,  taken 
indiscriminately  and  by  chance  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  without  any  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  and  education,  or  any  spe- 
cial training  to  prepare  them  for  the  execution 
of  such  apparently  arduous  and  delicate  tasks. 
He  manifestly  beheved  that  no  higher  qualities 
were  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
he  assigned  to  them  than  the  ordinaiy  degree  of 
intelligence  and  integrity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected in  eveiy  citizen,  aided  by  that  practical 
experience  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  his 
institutions  to  impart  equally  to  all.  Nothing 
seems  more  directly  opposite  to  his  views  and 
to  the  genius  of  hi»- system  than  the  design  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Plutarch,  who  (ancles  that 
he  vrrapped  his  laws  in  studied  obscurity  for 
the  purpose  of  multiplying  the  causes  of  litiga- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  Uieir  antique  simplicity 
itself  may  have  laid  them  more  open  to  be 
wrested  by  chicanery  than  those  framed  in  a^s 
of  greater  refinement.  But  the  legislator  him- 
self assuredly  thought  their  sense  so  plain  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  the  commonest  capacity. 
Hence  he  was  not  led  to  draw  that  nice  dis- 
tinction which  is  so  familiar  to  us,  between  the 
province  of  the  judge  and  the  jury :  hence  ev- 
ery niagistrate,  within  whose  sphere  of  admin- 
istration legal  controversies  might  arise,  was 
empowered  to  preside  over  the  court  to  which 
th^  were  referred :  hence  at  Athens  there 
was  no  class  of  men  who  dedicated  them- 
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selves  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  profession ; 
the  only  persons  who  there  corresponded  in 
some  degree  to  the  Roman  jurists  were  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  traditional  rules  and  forms  con* 
ceming  religious  observances.*  It  was  Solon's 
wish  to  accustom  every  citizen  to  consider  himr 
self  as  personally  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws :  the  best  state,  he  is  reported  to- 
have  said,  is  that  in  which  all  who  witness 
wrong  are  no  less  active  in  procuring  its  re- 
dress and  the  punishment  of  the  aggressor  than 
the  sufferer  himself  Hence  he  permitted  and 
encouraged  every  citizen  to  come  forward  ajs 
prosecutor  in  cases  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  state;  and  he  multiplied  the  avenues  to 
justice  by  afibrding  the  means  of  choosing 
among  a  great  variety  of  modes  of  proceeding. 
But  how  far  removed  he  was  from  any  design 
of<;herishing  litigation,  sufficiently  appears  from 
his  institution  of  the  public  arbitrators  ;t  a  body 
of  persons  annually  created  by  lot,  but  who 
were  required  to  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty, 
before  each  of  whom  all  private'  causes  might 
be  brought,  and  from  whom,  when  they  were 
selected  by  the  common  consent  of  the  parties, 
no  appeal  was  allowed.  The  motive  which  led 
Solon  to  direct  that  so  great  a  number  of  jurors 
as  composed  each  of  the  Heliastic  courts,  nev- 
er amounting  to  less  than  several  hundreds,t 
should  sit  together  on  the  same  cause,  must  be 
referred  to  the  view  he  took  pf  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Hence,  to  ensure  that 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  should 
always  be  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  whole  body,  it  might  seem 
necessary  to  collect  them  in  large  masses.  For 
the  same  reason  they  were  free  from  all  legal 
responsibility ;  and  they  were  screened  from 
diagrace,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  their 
numbers,  but  by  the  secrecy  of  their  votes.  It 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  the 
danger  arising  from  the  certainty  of  impunity 
accompanying  the  exercise  of  almost  akMBolute 
power  would  have  been  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  security  which  seemed  to  be 
afforded  by  the  same  causes  against  venality 
and  corruption.  We  learn,  however,  that  means 
were  at  length  discovered  of  eluding  these  ob^ 
stacles,  and  that  the  practice  of  bribery  in  the 
courts  of  justice  was  reduced  to.  a  regular  sys- 
tem.^ 

Solon  was  the  less  apprehensive  of  any  dan^ 
ger,  as  he  had  provided  the  state  with  a  second 
anchor  in  the  council  or  court  of  Areopagus. 
The  Areopagus,  or,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  an 
ancient  legend.  Mars'  Hill,i)  was  an  eminence  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Acropohs,i'  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  been  the  seat  of  a  highly- 
revered  court  of  criminal  justice.  It  took  cog- 
nizance of  charges  of  wilful  murder,  maiming, 
poisoning,  and  arson.    Its  forms  and  modes  of 

*  'Ej^i^yi/r^t/.    Tim.,  Plat.,  Lex.,  &&d  Ruhnken. 

t  The  diainrrali  on  whcrni  ther«  is  a  useful  treatise  by 
Hudtwalcker. 

t  The  oTdinanr  number  seems  to  have  been  500  (Wach- 
smuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  315,  has  made  a  curious  mistake  in  refer- 
ring  to  Pollux,  viii.,  134),  but  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
as  low  as  400  and  SOO.  See  Boeokh,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
Sueveni's  Essa^  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 

^  First  contn Ted,  according  to  Aristoue,  by  one  Anytos. 
Harpocration,  AckAK/uv. 

n  Meier  (in  an  Essay  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.,  ii.,  p.  S66)  oouv 
siders  *kpU<n  ns  equivalent  to  ^oviK^t- 

IT  Hence  the  council  was  sometimes  called  the  uppen— 
fl  &¥ut  ^ovAi^to  distinguish  it  from  the  Four  Handled. 
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.proceeding  were  pecuiiarly  rigid  and  solemn. 
n  was  held  in  the  open  air,*  peiiiape  that  the 
judges  might  not  he  polluted  bj  sitting  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  criminals.  The  de- 
fendant was  kept  closely  to  the  point  at  issue, 
and  restrained  from  all  rhetorical  digressions 
•and  appeals  to  the  passions.  Both  parties,  be- 
fore the  pleadings  began,  were  bound  to  affirm 
the  truth  of  their  allegations  with  the  most  aw- 
ful oaths.  But  before  sentence  was  passed,  the 
culprit  might  withdraw  out  of  its  reach  into  toI- 
nntary  exile. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Solon  introduced,  or 
only  retained  the  regulation  which  fixed  the 
manner  in  which  the  court  was  henceforth  com- 
poeed.  It  was  filled  with  the  archons  who  had 
discharged  their  office  with  approved  fidelity, 
and  they  held  their  seats  for  life.  The  venerar 
ble  character  of  the  court  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined Solon  to  apply  it  to  another  purpcMse; 
and,  without  making  any  change  in  its  original 
jurisdiction,  to  erect  it  into  a  supreme  council, 
(nrested  with  a  superintending  and  controlling 
authority,  which  extended  over  every  part  of 
the  social  system.  He  constituted  it  the  guar- 
dian of  the  public  morals  and  religion,  to  keep 
watch  over  the  education  and  conduct  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  protect  the  state  Drom  the  dis- 
grace or  pollution  of  wantonness  and  profane- 
Bess.  He  armed  it  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  interiering  in  pressing  emergencies,  to  avert 
any  sudden  and  imminent  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  public  safety.  The  nature  of  its  func- 
tions rendered  it  scarcely  possible  precisely  to 
define  their  limits ;  and  Solon  probably  thought 
it  best  to  let  them  remain  in  that  obscurity 
which  magnifies  whatever  is  indistinct.  The 
strength  of  the  council  rested  on  public  opinion, 
not  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  could  only  ex- 
ercise its  trust  with  advantage  so  long  as  it  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  its  fellow-citizens; 
when  that  was  lost,  it  became  time  that  its  le- 
gal authority  shoald  cease. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  anything 
more  than  a  very  general  outline  of  Solon's  in- 
stitutions, especially  as  we  have  still  to  notice 
some  changes  Which  before  long  were  intro- 
duced in  them.  We  therefore  abatain  from  en- 
tering upon  a  survey  of  his  civil  and  penal  codes, 
our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  scanty  and 
fragmentary,  and  made  up  of  particulars  which 
are  often  obscure  and  disputable.  We  shall 
only  remark  on  a  few  points  connected  with  the 
progress  of  society,  and  the  state  of  manners 
and  education  at  Athens.  Solon  had  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  exercise  the 
same  degree  of  control  over  the  pursuits  and 
the  domestic  habits  of  his  people  as  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  had  found  to  be  practicable  and  politic. 
To  the  age  of  sixteen  the  edueation  of  the  Athe- 
nian boy  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  &f  his  pa- 
rents or  guardians.  During  the  next  two  years 
the  state  seems  to  have  interfered,  to  compel 
his  attendance  at  the  gymnastic  schools,  where 
be  was  trained  to  manly  exercises  under  mas- 
ters publicly  appointed,!  and  subject  to  a  dis- 
oiphne  not  much  Jess  severe  than  that  of  Spar- 
ta.   At  eighteen  the  youth  might  become  mas- 

*  And,  aooordiog to  Lnciui  (Harm.,  64,  De  I>oin.,  IS)  and 
dearehoc  in  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  359,  F.,  in  the  d^rk— an  ab- 
•iirdity  which  has  been  often  lepeated  by  modem  writan, 
.•■if  it  rested  on  the  beet  anthority. 


ter  of  his  patrimony,  and  entered  upon  what 
may  be  considered  either  as  the  beginning  of 
his  militaiy  service  or  his  apprenticeship  in 
arms.  He  was  sent  into  the  country  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  in  the  towns  and  fortresses 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  any 
other  tasks  which  might  be  imposed  upon  him 
for  the  protection  of  Attica.  It  appears  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  took  the 
military  oath,*  by  which  he  pledged  himself 
never  to  disgrace  his  arms  nor  to  desert  his 
comrade ;  to  combat  to  the  last  in  defence  of 
Attica,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths ;  to  leave  his 
countiy  not  in  worse,  but  in  better  plight  than 
he  found  it ;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the 
laws,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  subvert  them ; 
and  to  respect  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 
This  service  lasted  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  it 
he  was  admitted  to  share  all  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  had  not  pre- 
scribed a  more  advanced  age:  they  included 
that  of  voting  and  speaking  in  the  general  a»> 
sembly.  Till  the  end  of  his  sixtieth  year  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  out  to  military  duty. 
Solon  also  made  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  other  sex.  Ail  their  details  are  not  per- 
fectly intelligible ;  but  their  ffeaeral  object  was 
to  restrain  the  license  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  often  abused,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
morals  and  decency,  and  pecuUar  officers  were 
appointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them.t 
They  seem  to  prove  that  at  this  time,  at  least, 
the  Attic  women  were  fiir  from  being  subject 
to  that  jealous  allusion  by  which  it  has  c^n 
been  supposed  that  they  were  rigidly  confined 
to  their  homes.  They  were  forbidden  to  go 
abroad  with  more  than  three  changes  of  appa- 
rel and  a  stated  quantity  of  provisions ;  to  pass 
through  the  streets  by  night  otherwise  than  in 
a  carriage,  and  with  a  light  carried  before  them ; 
to  disfigure  their  persons,  and  to  wail  with  firan- 
tic  or  studied  vehemence  at  funerals,  and  were 
still  more  closely  restricted  in  their  attendance 
on  the  obsequies  of  a  neighbour. 

Sokm  appeare  first  distinctly  to  haTs  per- 
ceived the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  maritime 
position  of  Attica,  which  had  either  been  nnao- 
ticed,  or  studiously  kept  barren  by  the  arista- 
cratical  government.  He  appears  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Attic  navy  by  chaiging 
the  forty-eight  sections,  called  iuaterarie*,t  into 
which  the  tribes  had  been  divided  for  financial 
purposes,  each  with  the  equipment  of  a  galftey, 
as  well  as  with  the  mounting  of  two  horsemen^ 
He  also  gave  active  encouragement  to  trade 
and  manufiu!tures,  and  with  this  view  invited 
foreigners,  who  brought  with  them  any  branch 
of  useful  industry,  to  settle  in  Attica,  by  the  as- 
surance of  protection,  and  by  larger  privileges. 
These  resident  aliens^  were  still,  indeed,  as 
they  had  always  been,  and  were  throughuut 

*  Pollux,  TiiL,.  105. 

t  Tvvaiicov6iiott  or  YvvatKoit6ffftoi,  or  YvvaiKwiiiai.  Pd- 
luz,  viii.,  112.  From  Philochorus,  in  Aitien.,Ti.,  p.  34d,  it 
•eems  that  they  acted  as  niimeters  of  the  Areofiagns. 

I  UttVKp  fiim.  That  they  existed  before  Suluo  aaene 
proved  by  ine  mention  of  theni  in  Uer.,  v  ^  71.  B>ii  the 
name  aeeros  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  navigaiiou,  but 
to  be  derived  from  mrw.  Nutiir/)  ipof  is  another  f»rm  of 
vatixXtiOfi  in  the  eeuM  of  a  huuiiehuider,  a*  it  »  interpret- 
ed by  Pollux,  X.,  SO,  aa  vuSAey  waa  need  for  the  rent  of  a 
house,  itoUtovi  though  it  does  not  follow  thai  ya&s  itself 
ever  sigaified  a  houee,  aa  Heiasterhuia  auppoees.  On  their 
relation  to  the  r/»irrtfe(«  aee  Wachanauth,!  J,p*  939,  or  Dr. 
Arnold,  Thao.,  i.,  p.  fltt.  4  MiroiJcec. 
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Greece,  disting^uisbed  by  a4)T0Bd  line  froiQ  the 
citizens.  They  were  restrained  from  acquiring 
property  in  land :  their  burdens  were  heavier, 
and  some  peculiar  to  themselres.  Each  was 
compelled  to  purchase  the  shelter  he  received 
from  the  state  by  the  payment  of  a  small  annual 
sum* — in  default  of  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
sold  as  a  slave — and  to  place  himself  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  citizen,  who  was  his  formal 
representative  in  the  courts  of  justice. t  The 
aliens  were  also  subject  to  some  duties,  which 
seemed  designed  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  their 
condition.  In  certain  solemn  processions,  as 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  they  were  compell- 
ed to  bear  a  part  of  the  sacred  utensils,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  pay  a  kind  of  ser- 
vile attendance  on  the  Attic  women. t  This, 
however,  may  have  been  an  innovation  of  a  la- 
ter period,  when  the  value  of  the  civic  franchise 
had  risen  with  the  power  of  the  state.  Solon 
is  said  to  have  admitted  many  to  the  freedom 
af  the  city,  and  those  who  had  earned  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people  might  be  rewarded  with  an 
immunity  which  relieved  them  from  their  pe- 
culiar burdens,  and  placed  them,  with  respect 
to  taxation,  on  a  level  with  the  citizens.^  It 
may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Solon  cherished  commerce  and 
manufactures,  that  he  removed  one  of  the  re- 
straints which  had  before  been  imposed  on  the 
alienation  of  property,  and  permitted  the  child- 
less testator  to  leave  his  estate  out  of  his  own 
family  and  house,  which  anciently  had  an  inde- 
feasible claim  to  the  vacant  inheritance. 

It  is  not  certain  how  far  Solon  may  have  de- 
served the  praise  of  introducing  the  humane 
Aws  whicn,  in  Attica,  mitigated  the  lot  of  the 
slave.  The  peculiar  causes  which  rendered  his 
condition  there  generally  less  wretched  than  in 
meet  other  parts  of  Ghreece  arose  in  later  times. 
But  he  was  early  entitled  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  against  the  cruelty  of  a  brutal 
master,  who  might  be  compelled  to  transfbr  him 
to  another  owner.  As  little  are  we  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  legislator  expre^ly  sanc- 
tioned, or  only  tacitly  permitted,  that  horrible 
barbarity  in  the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  be- 
ings, which  is  one  of  the  foulest  stains  on  the 
manners  of  Greece,  though  common  to  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  and  one  with 
which  few  nations  of  modem  Europe  have  a 
right  to  reproach  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
recognised  and  approved  of  the  atrocious  abuse 
te  which  the  slave  was  subject  in  the  Athenian 
eovrte,  where,  at  the  discretion  of  either  of  the 
parties,  evidence  might  be  wrung  from  him  by 
torture,  without  even  the  excuse  of  necessity, 
er  of  80  much  as  a  probable  advantage ;  for 
though  he  might  be  willing  to  of!br  it  ^ely,  it 
vras  rejected  as  worthless  until  it  had  been  sift- 
ed by  the  rack.  There  is  the  less  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  this  respect  Solon  did  not  rise 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country,  as 
even  resident  aliens  were  exposed  to  the  same 
treatment,  though,  in  their  case  at  least,  policy 
as  well  as  humanity  should  have  indnced  him 
to  prohibit  it. 

Solon  was  not  one  of  those  reformers  who 
dream  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  innovation, 

*  Mcro/xiov.  t  Upeordrrfs. 

^Tlian,  vi.,  ].  and  Ferizonias,  p.  409. 
^  1  hey  then  becam*  toortXeis. 


and  that  the  changes  they  have  wnnight  are  ex- 
empt from  the  general  condition  of  mutability. 
But  the  very  provisions  which  he  made  for  the 
continual  revision  and  amendment  of  his  laws 
seem  to  show  the  improbability  of  Plutarch's 
account,  that  he  enacted  them  to  remain  in 
force  for  no  more  than  a  century.  They  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  arranged  in  pyram- 
idal blocks  turning  on  an  axis,*  which  were 
kept  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were  after- 
ward, for  more  convenient  inspection,  brought 
down  to  the  Prytaneum.t  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Solon,  after  the  completion  of  his  work, 
found  himself  exposed  to  such  incessant  vexa- 
tion from  the  questions  of  the  carious  and  the 
cavils  of  the  discontented,  that  he  sought  and 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  from  Athens 
for  ten  years,  and  set  out  on  the  travels  in  which 
he  visited  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  knowledge,  and  every- 
where leaving  traces  of  his  presence  in  visible 
monuments,  or  in  the  memories  of  men.  Bat 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  stoiy 
with  chronology,  since  it  supposes  him  to  have 
found  Crcesus  reigning  in  Lydia,  who  did  not 
mount  the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after,  and  the  alleged  occasion  of  the  journey 
is  very  doubtful,  though  it  is  in  substance  the 
same  with  that  assigned  by  Herodotus.  It  is 
probable  that  Solon  remained  for  several  years 
at  Athens,  to  observe  the  practical  effbct  of  his 
institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation  by 
his  personal  influence.  He  was  undoubtedly 
well  aware  how  little  the  letter  of  a  politick 
system  can  avail  until  its  practice  has  become 
familiar,  and  its  principles  have  gained  a  hold 
on  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
that  this  must  be  a  gradual  process,  and  liable 
to  interruption  and  disturbance.  Hence  it  could 
not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him  to  hear  voi- 
ces raised  ftom  time  to  time  against  himself, 
and  to  perceive  that  his  views  were  not  fully  or 
generally  comprehended.  But  he  may  at  length 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  season 
firom  the  public  eye,  the  better  to  maintain  his 
dignity  and  popularity ;  and  as  he  himself  decla- 
red that  age,  while  it  crept  upon  him,  still  found 
him  continually  learning,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  at  an  unusually  late  period  of  life,  he 
set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels. 

On  his  return  he  found  that  faction  had  been 
actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo  his  woric. 
The  three  parties  of  the  plain,  the  coast,  and 
the  highlands  had  revived  their  ancient  feuds, 
though  the  grounds  of  their  mutual  animosity 
could  not  have  been  the  same  as  before,  and 
perhaps  were  almost  reduced  to  a  name,  which, 
however,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  their  lead- 
ers as  well  as  more  solid  objects  of  contention. 
The  first  of  these  parties  was  now  headed  by 
Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles,  a  grandson 
of  the  archon  who  brought  the  stain  and  curse 
upon  his  house,  the  third  by  Pisistratus,  son  of 

*  "Amoves,  K^pSuf.  According  to  •ome  anthon,  the  H^owtf 
ODDtained  the  civil  lawa;  gipBau  the  cauoo,  or  laws  pei^ 
taiiiing  to  religion.    Plat.,  Sol.,  3d. 

t  Pollur,  viii.,  138.  Ephialtcs  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tvthor  of  this  mensare.  Harpocrat.,  6  leirttBtv  v^oi.  Th« 
Prytanpum,  in  later  times,  stotid  below  the  Acropolia,  new 
the  ayo/»tf.— Paoeaa.,  i.,  18,  3.  Bat  the  OHiet  ancient  must 
havn  stixid  on  the  Acropolis,  and  it  seems  to  have  he«A 
there  th<tt  Solon*8  laws  were  deposited.  Perhaps  their  rs- 
moval  was  only  a  natuim]  eanecqaeace  of  the  erectien  of  a 
new  Prytaneum  on  the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  Peiidaa. 
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Hippocrates,  the  kinsman  of  Solon,  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  whom  we  have  already  seen 
supporting  Solon*8  measures  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  military  talents.  Solon  had  early  de- 
tected the  secret  designs  of  Pisistratus,  and  is 
said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that  nothing  but 
ihis  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the 
danger  which  he  saw  threatened  by  the  struggle 
of  the  factions,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  rec- 
oncile their  chiefs.  This  was  the  more  diffi- 
cult, because  the  views  of  all  were  perhaps 
equally  selfish,  and  none  was  so  conscious  of 
his  own  sincerity  as  to  rely  on  the  professions 
of  the  others.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  listen- 
ed respectfully  to  Solon's  remonstrances,  but 
he  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  executing 
his  project.  He  had  resolved  to  renew  the  en- 
terprise of  Cylon,  in  which  his  illustrious  birth, 
eminent  abilities,  and  winning  manners,  and  the 
popularity  he  had  acquired  by  his  munificence 
towards  the  poorer  citizens,  gave  him  a  better 
prospect  of  success.  His  schemes  also  were 
more  artfully  laid.  When  they  appeared  to  be 
ripe  for  action,  he  was  one  day  drawn  in  a 
chariot  into  the  public  place,  his  own  person 
and  his  mules  disfigured  with  recent  wounds, 
inflicted,  as  the  sequel  proved,  by  his  own  hand, 
which  he  showed  to  the  multitude,  while  he 
told  them  that  on  his  way  into  the  country  he 
had  narrowly  escaped  a  band  of  assassins,  who 
had  been  employed  to  murder  the  friend  of  the 
people.  While  the  indignation  of  the  crowd 
was  fresh,  and  from  all  sides  assurances  were 
heard  that  they  would  defend  him  against  his 
enemies,  an  assembly  was  called  by  his  parti- 
sans, in  which  one  of  them,  named  Aristo,  came 
forward  with  a  motion  that  a  guard  of  fifty  citi- 
zens, armed  with  clubs,  should  be  decreed  to 
protect  the  person  of  Pisistratus.  Solon,  the 
only  man  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposi- 
tion, warned  the  assembly  of  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences. But  as  all  those  who  were  not  blind 
to  the  danger  shrank  from  facing  it,  his  argu- 
ments were  unavailing,  and  the  body-guard  was 
decreed.  The  smallness  of  its  numbers  and  the 
simi^city  of  its  weapon  may  have  seemed  suf- 
flcent  security  that  it  would  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  necessary  defence. 
But  the  people,  which  eagerly  passed  the  decree, 
did  not  keep  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  mode  of  its 
execution,  and  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of 
it  to  raise  a  force  which  enabled  him  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  citadel.  Perhaps  his  par- 
tisans represented  this  as  a  necessary  precau- 
tion, to  guard  it  against  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. Megacles  and  the  Alcmaeonids  left  the 
city.  Solon,  ailer  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  against  the  growing  pow- 
er which  was  making  such  rapid  strides  towards 
tyranny,  is  said  to  have  taken  down  his  arms, 
and  laid  them  in  the  street  before  his  door,  as 
a  sign  that  he  had  made  his  last  effort  in  the 
cause  of  liberty' and  the  laws.  Lycurgus  and 
his  party  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly  for  a 
time  to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus,  waiting,  as 
the  event  showed,  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tonity  of  overthrowing  him. 

The  usurper  was  satisfied  with  the  substance 
of  power,  and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  his  dominion  from  being  seen 


and  felt.    He  made  no  yisible  changes  in  the 
Constitution,  but  suffered  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates to  be  appointed  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
tribunals  to  retain  their  authority,  and  the  laws 
to  hold  their  course.    In  his  own  person  he  af* 
fected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  citizen,  and 
displayed  his  submission  to  the  laws  by  appear- 
ing  before  the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge 
pf  murder,  which,  however,  the  accuser  dkl  not 
think  fit  to  prosecute.*    He  continued  to  show 
honour  to  Solon,  to  court  his  friendship,  and 
ask  his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  think  him- 
self bound  to  withhold  where  it  might  be  useful 
to  his  country,  lest  he  should  appear  to  sanction 
the  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.     He 
probably  looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisis- 
tratus, though  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  his  constitution,  as  a  less  evil  than  would 
have  ensued  from  the  success  of  either  of  the 
other  parties ;  and  even  as  a  good,  so  far  as  it 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  a  similar  pre- 
ponderance.    Still,  it  must  have  been  with 
mournful  feelings  that  he  viewed  a  state  of 
things  in  which  such  an  alternative  could  seem 
the  best,  and  certainly  can  have  set  little  value 
on  a  liberty  which  had  no  security  but  the  mod- 
eration of  one  man.    It  is  not  certain  how  long 
he  survived  this  inroad  upon  his  institutions  : 
one  account,!  apparently  the  most  authentic, 
places  his  death  in  the  year  following  that  in 
which  the  revolution  took  place  (B.C.  659). 
The  leisure  of  his  retirement  from  public  life 
was  to  the  last  devoted  to  the  Muses  ;  and,  if 
we  might  trust  Plato's  assertions  on  such  sub- 
jects, he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  composition  of  a  great  poem,  in  which  he 
had  designed  to  describe  the  flourishing  state 
of  Attica  before  the  Ogygian  flood,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  wars  which  it  waged  with  the  inbab- 
itants  of  the  vast  island  which  afterwud  sank 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    On  the  fragments  of 
this  poem  preserved  in  the  family,  Plato,  him- 
self a  descendant  of  Solon,  professes  to  have 
founded  a  work  which  he  left  unfinished,  but  in 
which  he  bad  meant  to  exhibit  his  imaginary 
state  in  life  and  action.    It  is  certainly  not  im- 
probable that  Solon,  when  the  prospects  of  his 
country  became  gloomy,  and  his  own  political 
career  was  closed,  indulged  his  imagination 
with  excursions  into  an  ideal  world,  where  he 
may  have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  reality  which  he  had  before  his 
eyes  at  home,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  what 
he  had  seen  or  beard  in  Egypt.    It  is  only  im> 
portant  to  observe  that  the  fact,  if  admitted,, 
can  lead  to  no  safe  conclusions  as  to  his  ab- 
stract political  principles,  and  can  still  less  be 
allowed  to  sway  our  judgment  on  the  design 
and  character  of  his  institutions. 

Pisistratus  did  not  long  retain  his  power. 
The  party  of  Lycurgus,  discovering  that  singly 
it  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  him,  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  the  exiled  Alcmaeonids, 
and  their  united  forces  compelled  him  to  leave 

*  All  ftnecdote  it  related  ia  Diodoraa  (Mai,  Vet.  Script., 
ii.,  p.  28)  of  his  forbearanne  towards  a  youth  who  had  takea 
the  liberty  of  saluting  his  beautiful  daughter  aa  she  was 
walking  in  a  public  procession.  Phitarch,  Apophth.,  gires  a 
different  Tersion  of  the  storr. 

t  That  of  Phanias  of  Leabos.  Heradides  Pont.  aaMrted 
that  he  lived  much  longer.  Phanias  seems  to  hare  been 
more  accurate  in  his  dates,  and  his  account  ia  in  itMlf  th» 
mm  probabla.    See  Clinton's  F.  H.,  ii.,  p  301. 
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Athens.  But  they  had  soon  occasion  to  per- 
ceive how  formidable  he  continued  to  be  after 
this  defeat ;  for  when  his  property  was  exposed 
to  public  sale,  no  one  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  bid  for  it  but  Callias,  an  ancestor  of  the  cele- 
brated Alcibiades.*  The  two  factions  had  no 
sooner  accomplished  the  object  of  their  tempo- 
rary onion,  than  they  began  to  quarrel  for  the 
prize  which  they  had  wrested  from  their  com- 
mon enemy,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  Mega- 
cles,  finding  himself  the  weakest,  made  over- 
tures of  reconciliation  to  Pisistratus,  and  offered 
to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Cce- 
syra,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the  station 
he  had  lost  As  Herodotus  describes  the  bar- 
gain, Megacles  sent  to  know  whether  Pisistra- 
tus would  take  his  daughter,  on  condition  of 
being  reinstated  In  the  tyranny.  Megacles  was 
probably  desirous  of  the  match,  because  the  old 
stain  still  clung  to  his  house,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  might  be  effaced  by  the  lustre  of  the  new  alli- 
ance. Pisistratus  accepted  the  proposal,  though 
he  was  now  long  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  the 
fiither  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage.  When  the  contract  was  concluded, 
the  two  parties  concerted  a  plan  for  executing 
the  main  condition,  the  restoration  of  Pisistra- 
tus. For  this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes  them 
to  have  devised  an  artifice,  which  excites  his 
astonishment  at  the  simplicity  of  the  people  on 
whom  it  was  practised,  and  which  appears  to 
hnn  to  degrade  the  national  character  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  he  observes,  had  of  old  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  barbarians  by  their  superior 
sagacity.  Yet  in  itself  the  incident  seems  nei- 
ther very  extraordinary  nor  a  proof  that  the 
contrivers  reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure 
of  credulity  in  their  countrymen .  In  one  of  the 
Atti^  villages  they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by 
name,  of  unusually  high  stature,  and  comely 
fonn  and  features.  Having  arrayed  her  in  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  and  instructed  her  to 
maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part  she  was 
to  assume,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and 
sent  heralds  before  her  to  the  city,  who  pro- 
claimed that  Athene  herself  was  bringmg  iMick 
Pisistratus  to  her  own  citadel,  and  exhorted  the 
Athenians  to  receive  the  favourite  of  the  god- 
dess with  good-will.  Pisistratus  rode  by  the 
woman's  side.  When  they  reached  the  city, 
the  Athenians,  according  to  Herodotus,  believ- 
ing that  they  saw  the  goddess  in  person,  adored 
her,  and  received  Pisistratus.  This  story  would 
indeed  be  singular,  if  we  consider  the  expedi- 
ent in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on  which  the 
confederates  relied  for  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance which  they  might  otherwise  have  expect- 
ed from  their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite 
as  probable  that  the  pageant  was  only  designed 
to  add  extraordinary  solemnity  to  the  entrance 
of  Pisistratus,  and  to  suggest  the  reflection  that 
it  was  by  the  especial  favour  of  Heaven  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  restored.  The  new  coali- 
tion must  have  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless. 
As  the  procession  passed,  the  populace  no  doubt 
gazed,  some  in  awe,  all  in  wonder ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would  have 
been  different  if  they  had  all  seen  through  the 
artifice.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  rewarded 
Phya  for  her  services  by  giving  her  in  marriage 
to  his  son  Hipparchus — a  kind  of  recompense 

*  Hw.,  vL,  Ml. 


which  increases  the  improbability  of  the  view 
which  Herodotus  takes  of  the  story,  but  which, 
as  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  her  pre- 
vious rank,*  may  have  been  perfectly  natural 
on  the  other. 

Pisistratus,  restored  to  power,  nominally  per- 
formed his  part  of  the  compact  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Megacles,  but  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  had  no  intention  of  really  uniting 
his  blood  with  a  family  which  was  commonly 
thought  to  be  struck  with  an  everlasting  curse, 
and  that  he  treated  his  young  wife  as  one  only 
in  name.  The  Alcmaeonids  were  indignant  at 
the  afllront  and  at  the  breach  of  faith,  and  once 
more  they  determined  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  party  of  Lycurgus.  Once  more  the 
balance  inclined  against  Pisistratus,  and,  una- 
ble to  resist  the  combined  force  of  his  adversa- 
ries, he  retired  into  exile  to  Eretria  in  Eubcea. 
Here  he  deliberated  with  his  sons  whether  he 
should  not  abandon  all  thoughts  of  returning  to 
Attica.  They  appear  to  have  been  divided  in 
their  wishes  or  opinions,  but  Hippias;  the  el- 
dest, prevailed  on  his  father  again  to  make  head 
against  his  enemies.  He  possessed  lands  on 
the  River  Strymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a 
large  revenue,  and  his  interest  was  strong  in 
several  Greek  cities,  especially  at  Thebes  and 
Argos.  He  now  exerted  it  to  the  utmost  to 
gather  contributions  towards  his  projected  en- 
terprise :  the  Thebans  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  liberality  of  their  subsidies.  By  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  had  completed  his  preparations ; 
a  body  of  mercenaries  was  brought  to  him  from 
Argos,  and  Lygdamis,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  came  to  his  aid,  with 
all  the  troops  and  money  he  could  raise.  In 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  after  his  last  ex- 
pulsion he  set  sail  from  Eretria,  and  landed  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  recover  his  sovereign- 
ty by  open  force.  The  two  adverse  parties 
were  finnly  united  by  their  common  interest 
and  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Alcmaeonids  ;  but 
their  government  was  not  popular,  and  Pisistra- 
tus had  many  friends  in  the  country  and  in 
Athens,  who,  on  his  arrival,  flocked  to  his  camp. 
His  enemies,  who  had  viewed  his  preparations 
with  supine  indifiference,  now  hastily  collected 
their  forces  and  marched  to  meet  him.  But 
they  showed  as  little  of  vigilance  and  activity 
in  the  field,  as  of  forethought  in  their  counsels. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  near  each  oth- 
er, and  not  far  from  Athens.  At  noon,  when 
the  Athenians  from  the  city,  after  their  meal, 
had  turned,  some  to  dice,  others  to  sleep,  Pisis^ 
tratus  suddenly  fell  upon  the  camp,  killed  many, 
and  put  the  rest  to  a  complete  rout.  This  first 
success  he  followed  up  by  a  step  which  showed 
a  spirit  worthy  of  his  fortune.  Instead  of  push- 
ing his  troops  forward,  to  deal  slaughter  among 
the  flying  enemy,  he  sent  his  sons  on  horseback 
to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  proclaim  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  on  condition  of  their  dispersing 
quietly  to  their  homes.  The  leaders  of  the  hos- 
tile factions  now  found  themselves  deserted  by 
aU  but  their  most  zealoas  adherents,  who,  with 
^em,  abandoned  the  city,  and  left  Pisistratus 
undisputed  master  of  Athens. 

What  he  had  so  hardly  won,  he  prepared  to 

*  Aooording  to  Athen.,  ziii.,  p.  600,  aha  wm  a  farlmnd- 
lallar.  If  to,  it  ia  haid  t«rbeli«T*  that  FimMtnXvm  married 
lb»r  to  hia  aon. 
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hold  henceforward  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He  no 
longer  relied  on  the  affections  of  the  common 
people,  but  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries 
into  constant  pay,  and  seizing  the  children  of 
some  of  tbe  principal  citizens,  who  had  not  made 
their  escape,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
ill-disposed  towards  him,  he  sent  them  to  Nax- 
OS,  which  he  had  reduced  under  the  power  of 
his  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as  hostages. 
Among  the  exiles  was  Cimon,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Miltiades.  He  afterward  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Athens,  on  condition  of 
transferring  to  Pisistratus  the  honour  of  a  vic- 
tory which  he  had  gained  in  the  chariot  race  at 
Olympia.*  He  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
considerable  navsd  force ;  for,  besides  the  con- 
quest of  Naxos,  he  .engaged  in  another  expedi- 
tion in  a  more  distant  quarter,  the  object  of 
which  may  have  been  partly  to  provide  a  place 
of  retreat  for  lus  family  against  any  new  turn 
of  fortune,  but  which  was,  no  doubt,  principally 
designed  to  increase  his  reputation  and  popular- 
ity at  home.  He  revived  the  claim  of  the  Athe^ 
nians  to  the  town  of  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont, 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mity- 
leneans,  but  to  which  the  Athenians  pretended 
a  title  grounded  on  their  supposed  share  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Already,  about  half  a  century  be- 
fore, it  had  been  the  subject  of  war  between  the 
same  cities,  memorable  for  tbe  victory  which 
the  sage  Pittacus  i^ined  in  single  combat,  by  a 
new  device,t  over  the  Athenian  general  Phry- 
no,  and  for  a  defeat  of  the  Mityleneans,  in 
which  the  poet  Alceus  left  his  shield  a  trophy 
to  the  enemy.  This  war  had  been  terminated 
by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  the  ruler  of 
Corinth,  who  awarded  Sigeum  to  Athens.  Pi- 
sistratus now  took  it  from  the  Mitylensans, 
and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  his  bastard 
son  Hegesistratus,  who  successfully  defended 
it  against  their  long-oontinued  attacks.  As  the 
ruler  of  Athens,  tbe  chief  city  of  the  Ionian 
name,  Pisistratus  undertook  the  puriiication  of 
Delos,  which  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle,  and 
was  effected  by  the  removal  of  all  the  bodies 
that  had  been  buried  within  sight  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  At  home  he  still  preserved  the  forms 
of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted  popularity 
by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throwing  open' 
his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citiaens4  At  the 
same  time  he  tightened  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  the 
authority  of  the  Areopagus  to  maintain  a  rig- 
orous police.  He  enforced  Solon^s  law,  which 
required  every  citizen  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his 
means  of  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  punished 
idleness ;  and  hence,  by  some,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  It  afforded  him 
a  pretext  for  removing  (nm  the  city  a  great 
number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular 
employment,  and  for  compelling  them  to  engage 
in  rural  oocnpations,  in  which,  however,  he  as- 
sisted the  indigent  with  his  purse. ^  The  same 
policy  prompted  him,  no  less,  perhaps,  than  his 
love  for  the  arta,  to  adorn  Athens  with  many 
usefol  or  magnificent  works.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  temple  of  AplbUo,  and  one  dedicated  to  the 

*  See  p.  154. 

t  Pittacw  came,  it  it  Mid,  mto  the  field  ermed  with  a 
caflttDf  net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger.  He  flnt  entangled, 
and  then  deapatohed  hteaatagoniat.  t  Athen.,  zii.,44. 

4  iBUan.,  iz.,  Sft,  aaya  he*aapplied  tham  -with  cattle  and 
seed* 


Olympian  Jove,  of  which  he  only  lived  to 
plete  the  substructions,  and  which  remained  un- 
finished for  700  years,  exciting  the  wonder,  and 
sometimes  the  despair  of  posterity,  by  the  vaat- 
ness  of  the  design,  in  which  it  surpassed  every 
other  that  the  ancient  world  ever  raised  in  hon- 
our of  the  father  of  the  gods.    Among  the  mon- 
uments in  which  splendour  and  usefulness  were 
equally  combined,  was  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  at 
a  short  distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the  Ly- 
cian  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings,  destined 
for  the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose 
amid  shady  groves,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  haunts  of  philosophy,  and  the 
fountain  of  Callirboe,  which,  from  the  new  chan- 
nels in  which  Pisistratus  distributed  its  waters, 
was  afterward  called  the  fountain  of  the  Nine 
Springs.*    To  defray  the  expense  of  these  and 
his  oUier  undertakings,  he  laid  a  tithe  on  the 
produce  of  the  land :  an  impost  which  seems  to 
have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  class  affect- 
ed by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor;  but  which,  if  we 
might  trust  a  late  and  obscure  writer,  was  only 
revived  by  Pisistratus  after  the  example  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Attica,  t    He  is  also  believed 
to  have  been  tbe  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
law,  which  Solon,  however,  ia  said  to  have  sug- 
gested, for  supporting  citizens  disabled  in  war 
at  the  public  expense.    According  to  a  tradition 
once  very  generally  received,  posterity  has  been 
indebted  to  bim  for  a  benefit  greater  than  any 
which  he  conferred  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
till  now  had  been  scattered  in  unconnected  rhap- 
sodies.   After  every  abatement  that  can  be  re- 
quired in  this  story  for  misunderstanding  and 
exaggeration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Pisistiatus 
at  least  made  a  collection  of  the  poet*s  works, 
superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to  all  that  had 
preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  them  more  widely  among  his 
countrymen,  perhaps  preserved  something  that 
might  have  been  lost  to  future  generations.     In 
either  case,  he  may  claim  the  same  merit  as  a 
lover  of  hterature;  and  this  was  not  a  taste 
which  derived  any  part  of  its  gratification  from 
the  vanity  of  exclusive  possession.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who 
collected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still 
higher  praise  by  the  genuine  liberality  with 
which  he  imparted  its  contents  to  the  public. 
On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
steps  by  which  he  mounted  to  power,  we  must 
own  that  he  made  a  princely  use  of  it ;  and  may 
believe  that,  thongh  under  his  dynasty  Athens 
could  never  have  risen  to  the  grea  .ness  she  af- 
terward attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  rule 
for  a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gained 
much  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  itnfcdd- 
ed.    Pisistratus  retained  his  sovereignty  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 

thirty4hree  years  after  his  first  usurpation 

■-'- ■ ~^^ 

t  The  letter  of  Pisifltratin  to  Solon  in  "Diog.  Laert,  i., 
6S.  Thexe  ie  an  anwndete  on  thit  enlgjeet  in  Diodoraa,  Mai, 
ii.,  p.  98.  Ptaiatratna  aeea  a  man  at  worh  on  aooie  poor,  mg- 
na  groond  on  Hymettnc,  and  aenda  to  inqoire  what  hia 
land  yields  him.  The  man  anawen,  toil  and  trouble  (xaxde 
^Ahrar),  bat  that  he  does  not  mind,  ao  long  aa  Piaiatratna  f 
haa  hia  ahare  of  the  prodnce  {rointp  to  fiipos  Ha^tor^r^ 
Stiivat.)  Pioietratna  laagha,  and  takea  Uie  tax  off  from  hia 
land  i  "mhmot  the  provaib  al  ei^MsXet  aweB^i y  AiiXuav. 
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(B.C.  6S7).  His  power  was  so  firmly  rooted 
tbat  his  sons,  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Tbes- 
salua.  succeeded  him  in  the  government  with- 
out any  opposition.  The  authority  of  Thucyd- 
ides  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  Hippias  was 
the  eldest,  though  his  reasons  are  not  of  them- 
selves convincing,  and  the  current  opinion  in 
his  own  day  gave  the  priority  to  Hipparchus.* 
As  the  eldest,  Hippias  would  take  his  Other's 
place  at  the  head  of  affairs;  but  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  unanimi- 
ty together,  and  to  have  co-operated  with  little 
outward  distinction  in  the  administration  of  the 
state.  Their  characters  are  described  as  vexy 
different  from  each  other.  Hippias  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  largest  share  of  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman.  Hipparchus  inherited  his  fa- 
ther's literary  taste;  but  he  was  addieted  to 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  station  ;t  of  Thessa- 
lus,  the  youngest,  we  hear  only  that  he  was  a 
high-spirited  youth. t  The  successors  of  Pisis- 
tratus  for  some  years  trod  in  his  steps  and 
prosecuted  his  plans.  They  seem  to  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  promote  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  arts.  One  of  their  expedients  for 
the  latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to 
have  belooged  principally  to  Hipparchus,  was  to 
erect  a  number  of  Hermae,  or  stone  busts  of 
Mercury,  along  the  side  of  the  roads  leading 
from  the  capital,  inscribed  on  one  side  with  an 
account  of  the  distance  which  it  marked,  on  the 
other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  verse,^  probably 
the  composition  of  Hipparchus  himself,  though 
he  often  received  the  first  poets  of  the  age  un- 
der his  roof.  To  him  also  is  asoribed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  continued  in  after  times  to  be  publicly 
recited  at  the  Panathenaic  festival.  The  broth- 
ers imitated  the  sage  policy  of  their  father,  in 
dropping  the  show  of  power  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  a  prudent  regard  to  securing 
the  substance.  Yet  it  seems  that  they  were 
not  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed 
to  get  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred  their  re- 
sentment or  roused  their  jealousy ;  for  Herod- 
otus relates  as  a  notoric^s  fact,  that  Oimon,  ^- 
ter  he  had  been  reatored,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Pisistratus,  was  murdered  by  assassins  who 
were  hired  by  his  sons.  They  kept  up  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  II  but  they 
made  no  change  in  the  lawa  or  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill  the  most 
important  offices  with  their  own  friends.  They 
even  reduced  the  tax.  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to 
a  twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh 
burdens,  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  continued  the  great  worln  which 
their  father  had  began.  The  langnage  of  a  la- 
ter writer,f  who  speaks  of  their  dominion  as 

*  KTenaer.  Rhatps.,  |».  100,  tnoiMt  Oiat  Th««7didM  it 
mistaken,  witboQt  eoaduovuding  to  aMJgn  may  naatm. 

t  It  is  probable  that  what  Idcanenent,  in  ^hen.,  xii.,  p. 
&39,  related  of  both  the  elder  brothera,  applied,  so  fur  as  it 
was  well  foonded,  principallv  to  Hippaxohus.  Heracl.,  p. 
1 ,  calls  him  muittUiis^  as  weU  as  ^rwef  and  f  tX^cmmv. 

t  Hcracl.  P.,  Spacv^. 

^  Pseodo-P1atoinHipparch.aiidHarpocratio.    Tpucifa- 

I  Who  seen,  acem^inff  to  Aristotle  (in  the  Scholiast  of 
Aristmh.,  Ljs.,  0M),  to  nare  been  distiaguished  by  a  uni- 
furm  from  i^eh  their  acquired  the  name  of  Wolves'-feat 
lAvKiirois$),         Y  The  author  of  the  Hipparchns,  p.  299. 


having  recalled  the  happiness  of  the  golden  age, 
seems  almost  justified  by  the  sober  praiae  of 
Thucydides,  when  he  says  that  these  tyrants 
most  diligently  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom. 
The  country  was  flourishing,  the  people,  if  not 
perfectly  contented,  was  certainly  not  impatient 
of  the  yoke,  and  theii  rule  seemed  likely  to  last 
for  at  least  another  generation,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  changed  at  once  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  government,  and  led  to  its  prema- 
ture overthrow. 

The  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
the  persons  who  indirectly  brought  ahoqt  thia 
revolution,  have  been  immortalized  by  the  ig- 
norant  or  prejudiced  gratitude  of  the  Athenians ; 
in  any  other  history  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  would  certainly 
never  have  become  the  themes  of  panegyric. 
Aristogeiton  was  a  citizen  of  the  middle  rank ; 
Harmodius,  a  youth  distinguished  by  the  come* 
liness  of  his  person;  they  were  both  sprung 
from  a  house  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phceni- 
cian  origin,  were,  perhaps,  remotely  allied  to- 
one  another  by  blood,  and  were  united  by  ties 
of  the  closest  intimacy.  The  youth  had  re- 
ceived an  outrage  from  Hipparchus,  which,  in 
a  better  state  of  society,  would  have  been  deem> 
ed  the  grossest  that  could  be  ofiTered  to  him :  it 
roused,  however,  not  so  much  his  resentment 
as  the  fears  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparchus  should 
abuse  his  power  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the 
insult.  But  Hipparchus,  whose  pride  had  been 
wounded  by  the  conduct  of  Harmodius,  con- 
tented himself  with  a  le^ss  direct  mode  of  re- 
venge, an  affront  aimed  not  at  his  person,  but 
at  the  honour  of  his  family.  By  his  orders  the 
sister  of  Harmodius  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
a  procession,  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels. When  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal 
dress,  she  was  publicly  rejected  and  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  insult  stung* 
Harmodius  to  the  quick,  and  kindled  the  indig- 
nation of  Aristogeiton :  they  resolved  not  on^ 
to  wash  it  out  in  the  blood  of  the  offender,  but 
to  engage  in  the  desperate  enterprise,  which 
had  sdready  been  suggested  by  difierent  mo- 
tives to  the  thoughts  of  Aristogeiton,  of  over- 
throwing the  ruling  dynasty.  They  communi- 
cated their  plan  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised 
their  assistance,  but  they  hoped  that,  as  soon 
as  the  first  blow  was  struck,  they  should  be 
joined  by  numbers,  who  would  joyfully  seize  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  freedom.  The 
conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival' of  the  great 
Panatheneea  as  the  most  convenient  season  for 
effiscting  their  purpose.  The  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated with  a  procession,  in  which  the  citi- 
zens marched  armed  with  spears  and  shields, 
and  was  the  only  occaaion  on  which,  m  time 
of  peirce,  they  could  assemble  under  arms  with- 
out exciting  suspicion.  It  was  agreed  that 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  should  give  the 
signal  by  stabbinff  Hippias,  while  their  friends 
kept  off  his  guards,  and  that  they  should  trust 
to  the  general  disposition  in  &vour  of  liberty 
for  the  farther  sucoeas  of  their  undertaking. 
When  the  day  came,  the  conspirators  armed 
themselves  with  daggers,  which  they  concealed 
in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  were  carried  on 
this  occasion.*    But  while  Hippias,  surrounded 

*  Perhaps  by  a  part  of  the  younger  citizens,  as  olive- 
branches  were  by  the  old  men,  thouflrh  it  does  not  appear 
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hold  henceforward  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He  no 
longer  relied  on  the  afiections  of  the  common 
people,  but  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries 
into  constant  pay,  and  seizing  the  children  of 
some  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  had  not  made 
their  escape,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
ill-disposed  towards  him,  he  sent  them  to  Naz- 
os,  which  he  had  reduced  under  the  power  of 
his  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as  hostages. 
Among  the  exiles  was  Cimon,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Miltiades.  He  afterward  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Athens,  on  condition  of 
transferring  to  Pisistratus  the  honour  of  a  vic- 
tory which  he  had  gained  in  the  chariot  race  at 
Olympia.*  He  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
considerable  navid  force ;  for,  besides  the  con- 
quest of  Naxos,  he  .engaged  in  another  expedi- 
tion in  a  more  distant  quarter,  the  object  of 
which  may  have  been  partly  to  provide  a  place 
of  retreat  for  his  family  against  any  new  turn 
of  fortune,  but  which  was,  no  doubt,  principally 
designed  to  increase  his  reputation  and  popular- 
ity at  home.  He  revived  the  claim  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  town  of  Sigeum  on  the  HeUespont, 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mity- 
lenaeans,  but  to  which  the  Athenians  pretended 
a  title  grounded  on  their  supposed  share  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Already,  about  half  a  century  be- 
fore, it  had  been  tlie  subject  of  war  between  the 
same  cities,  memorable  for  the  victory  which 
the  sage  Pittacus  gained  in  single  combat,  by  a 
new  device,t  over  the  Ath^an  general  Phry- 
no,  and  for  a  defeat  of  the  Mitylenieans,  in 
which  the  poet  Alcaeus  left  his  shield  a  trophy 
to  the  enemy.  This  war  had  been  terminated 
by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  the  ruler  of 
Corinth,  who  awarded  Sigeum  to  Athens.  Pi- 
sistratus now  took  it  from  the  Mitylensans, 
and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  his  bastard 
son  Hegesistratusi  who  successfully  defended 
it  against  their  long-continued  attacks.  As  the 
ruler  of  Athens,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ionian 
name,  Pisistratus  undertook  the  poriiication  of 
Delos,  which  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle,  and 
was  effected  by  the  removal  of  all  the  bodies 
that  had  been  buried  within  sight  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  At  home  he  still  preserved  the  forms 
of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted  popularity 
by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throwing  open 
his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citiaens-l  At  the 
same  lime  he  tightened  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  the 
authority  of  the  Areopagus  to  maintain  a  rig- 
orous police.  He  enfoz^ed  Solon's  law,  which 
required  eveiy  citizen  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his 
means  of  gaining  a  subsistence,  and  punished 
idleness ;  and  henee,  by  some,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  It  afforded  him 
a  pretext  for  removing  from  the  city  a  great, 
number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular 
employment,  and  for  oompelliiig  them  to  engage 
in  rural  oocupataoos,  in  which,  however,  he  as- 
sisted the  indigent  with  bis  piirse.^  The  same 
policy  prompt^  him,  no  less,  perhaps,  than  his 
love  for  the  arts,  to  adorn  Athens  with  many 
useful  or  magnificent  works.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  one  dedicated  to  the 

*  See  p.  154. 

t  Fittaevi  cain«,  it  m  taid,  into  the  field  azmed  with  a 
cafltini:  Mt,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger.  He  first  entaai^ed, 
and  then  deapatehed  hit  aatafoaiit.  t  Aihen.,  zii.,  44. 

«  iBUaa.,  a.,  Sft,  laya  he-auppliad  them  with  catUe  and 
■oed. 


Olympian  Jove,  of  wfaieh  be  only  lived  to 
plete  the  substructions,  and  which  remained  un- 
finished for  700  years,  exciting  the  wonder,  and 
sometimes  the  despair  of  posterity,  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  design,  in  which  it  surpassed  every 
other  that  the  ancient  world  ever  raised  in  hon- 
our of  the  father  of  the  gods.    Among  the  mon- 
uments in  which  splendour  and  usefulness  were 
equally  combined,  was  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  at 
a  short  distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the  Ly- 
cian  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings,  destined 
for  the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose 
amid  shady  groves,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  haunts  of  philosophy,  and  the 
fountain  of  Callirboe,  which,  from  the  new  chan- 
nels in  which  Pisistratus  distributed  its  waters, 
was  afterward  called  the  fountain  of  the  Nine 
Springs.*    To  defray  the  expense  of  these  and 
his  oUier  undertakings,  he  laid  a  tithe  on  the 
produce  of  the  land :  an  impost  which  seems  to 
have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  class  affect- 
ed by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor  4  but  which,  if  we 
might  trust  a  late  and  obscure  writer,  was  only 
revived  by  Pisistratus  after  the  example  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Attica,  t    He  is  also  believed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
law,  which  Solon,  however,  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested, for  supporting  citizens  disabled  in  war 
at  the  public  expense.    According  to  a  tradition 
once  very  generally  received,  posterity  has  been 
indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit  greater  than  any 
which  he  conferreil  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
till  now  had  been  scattered  in  unconnected  rhap- 
sodies.   After  every  abatement  that  can  be  re- 
quired in  this  story  for  misunderstanding  and 
exaggeration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Pisistratus 
at  least  made  a  collection  of  the  poet*s  works^ 
superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to  all  that  had 
preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  them  more  widely  among  his 
countrymen,  perhaps  preserved  something  that 
might  have  been  lost  to  future  generations.     In 
either  case,  he  may  claim  the  same  merit  as  a 
lover  of  Uterature;  and  this  was  not  a  taste 
which  derived  any  part  of  its  gratification  from 
the  vanity  of  exclusive  possession.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who 
collected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still 
higher  praise  by  the  genuine  liberality  with 
which  be  imparted  its  contents  to  the  public. 
On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  approve  of  the 
steps  by  which  he  mounted  to  power,  we  must 
own  that  he  made  a  princely  nse  of  it ;  and  may 
believe  that,  though  under  his  dynasty  Athens 
could  never  have  risen  to  the  grea -ness  she  af- 
terward attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  rule 
for  a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gained 
much  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  unfold- 
ed.   Pisistratos  retained  his  sovereignty  to  the 
end  of  his  lifid.  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
thirty-three  years  after  his  first  usuiiwtion 

t  llie  letter  of  Piaiatiatua  to  Solon  in  Biog.  Laert,  i., 
ftS.  Thoie  ia  an  atteedete  on  thie  aabjeet  in  Diodoma,  Mai, 
ii.,  p.  S8.  Pieittratna  aees  a  man  at  work  00  eome  poor,  roa- 
red gronnd  on  Hrmettne,  and  tends  to  inquire  what  his 
land  yields  him.  The  man  answers,  toil  and  trouble  (kox^s 
Mthraf),  bat  that  he  doee  not  mind,  so  long  as  Ptsistrataa  f 
has  his  share  of  tiie  prodnce  (rotfrwv  re  iiipoi  OttcivrpAr^ 
itSivat.)  Pisistratus  laughs,  and  takes  the  tax  off  from  hi* 
land ;  whence  the  pforatD  ol  v^mmAoI  wotoBtnv  ArfXuav. 
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(B.C.  6S7).  His  power  was  so  firoily  rooted 
tbat  his  sous,  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Tbea- 
salus.  succeeded  him  in  the  government  with- 
out any  opposition.  The  authority  of  Thucyd- 
ides  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  Hippias  was 
the  eldest,  though  his  reasons  are  not  of  them- 
selves convincing,  and  the  current  opinion  in 
his  own  day  gave  the  priority  to  Hipparchus.* 
As  the  eldest,  Hippias  would  take  his  Other's 
place  at  the  bead  of  affairs;  but  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  unanimi- 
ty together,  and  to  have  co-operated  with  little 
outward  distinction  in  the  administration  of  the 
state.  Their  characters  are  described  as  vexy 
different  from  each  other.  Hippias  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  largest  share  of  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman.  Hipparchus  inherited  his  fa- 
therms  literary  taste ;  but  he  was  addicted  to 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  his  station  ;t  of  Thessa- 
los,  the  youngest,  we  hear  only  that  he  was  a 
high-spirited  youth.^  The  successors  of  Pisis- 
tratus  for  some  years  trod  in  his  steps  and 
prosecuted  his  plans.  They  seem  to  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  promote  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  oountiyi  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters  and  arts.  One  of  their  expedients  for 
the  latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to 
have  betonged  principallyio  Hipparchus,  was  to 
erect  a  number  of  Hermae,  or  stone  b^sts  of 
Mercury,  along  the  side  of  the  roads  leading 
from  the  capita],  inscribed  on  one  side  with  an 
account  of  the  distance  which  it  marked,  on  the 
other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  verse,^  probably 
the  composition  of  Hipparchus  himself,  though 
he  often  received  the  first  poets  of  the  age  un- 
der his  roof.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  order  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  continued  in  after  times  to  be  publicly 
recited  at  the  Panatbenaic  festival.  The  broth- 
ers imitated  the  sage  policy  of  their  father,  in 
dropping  the  show  of  power  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  a  prudent  regard  to  securing 
the  substance.  Yet  it  seems  that  they  were 
not  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed 
to  get  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred  their  re- 
sentment or  roused  their  jealousy ;  for  Herod- 
otus relates  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  Cimon,  af- 
ter he  had  been  restored,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Pisistratus,  was  murdered  by  assassins  who 
were  hired  by  his  sons.  They  kept  up  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  it  but  they 
made  no  change  in  the  laws  or  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill  the  most 
important  offices  with  their  own  friends.  They 
even  reduced  the  tax.  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to 
a  twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh 
burdens,  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  continued  the  great  works  which 
their  tatber  had  began.  The  language  of  a  la- 
ter writer,f  who  speaks  of  their  dominion  as 

*  Knumt,  Rhapt.,  p.  100,  MsimM  Chat  ThsoTdidM  it 
mistalbea,  withoot  otMiaMoaiidinf  to  aaaign  may  raaaon. 

t  It  i>  probable  tbat  what  Idomeneas,  in  Athen.,  xii.,  p. 
63S,  related  of  boCb  the  elder  brothera,  applied,  ao  far  aa  it 
was  well  foanded,  priDoipallv  to  Hippaxohna.  HencL,  p. 
1 ,  caJla  bjm  natittUns*  aa  weU  aa  ^Ttxog  and  fiX^uv^of* 

t  Heracl.  P.,  Sfhtcos- 

4  PsaiLdo-Platoi&Bipparch.andHarpoeratio.    Tpuci^- 

I  Who  aeem.  according  to  Aristotle  (in  the  Scholiaat  of 
Aristoph.,  hj*.,  604),  to  nave  been  diatiaguiahed  by  a  nni- 
ffjrm  from  ^niich  their  aoqoired  the  name  of  Wolvea'-feet 
(Avic&ieoSti).         Y  Tha  author  of  the  Hipparchna,  p.  839. 


having  recalled  the  happiness,  of  the  golden  age^ 
seems  almost  justified  by  the  sober  praise  of 
Thucydides,  when  be  says  that  these  tyranta 
most  diligently  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom. 
The  country  was  flourishing,  the  people,  if  not 
perfectly  contented,  was  certainly  not  impatient 
of  the  yoke,  and  theii  rule  seemed  likely  to  last 
for  at  least  another  generation,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  changed  at  once  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  government,  and  led  to  its  prema- 
ture overthrow. 

The  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
the  persons  who  indirectly  brought  aboijit  this 
revolution,  have  been  immortalized  by  the  ig- 
norant or  prejudiced  gratitude  of  the  Athenians ; 
in  any  other  history  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  would  certainly 
never. have  become  the  themes  of  panegyric. 
Aristogeiton  was  a  citizen  of  the  middle  rank ; 
Harmodius,  a  youth  distinguished  by  the  come- 
liness of  his  person;  they  were  both  sprung 
from  a  house  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  were,  perhaps,  remotely  allied  ta 
one  another  by  blood,  and  were  united  by  ties 
of  the  closest  intimacy.  The  youth  had  re- 
ceived an  outrage  from  Hipparchus,  which,  in 
a  better  state  of  society,  would  have  been  deenk- 
ed  the  grossest  that  could  be  offered  to  him :  it 
roused,  however,  not  so  much  his  resentment 
as  the  fears  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparchus  should 
abuse  his  power  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the 
insult.  But  Hipparchus,  whose  pride  had  been 
wounded  by  the  conduct  of  Harmodius,  con- 
tented himself  with  a  le^  direct  mode  of  re- 
venge, an  affront  aimed  not  at  his  person,  but 
at  the  honour  of  his  family.  By  his  orders  the 
sister  of  Harmodius  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
a  procession,  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels. When  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal 
dress,  she  was  publicly  rejected  and  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  insult  stung 
Harmodius  to  the  quick,  and  kindled  the  indig- 
nation of  Aristogeiton :  they  resolved  not  only 
to  wash  it  out  in  the  blood  of  the  offender,  but 
to  engage  in  the  desperate  enterprise,  which 
had  sdready  been  suggested  by  different  mo- 
tives to  the  thoughta  of  Aristogeiton,  of  over- 
throwing the  ruling  dynasty.  They  communi- 
cated their  plan  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised 
their  assistance,  but  they  hoped  that,  as  soon 
as  the  first  blow  was  struck,  they  should  Be 
joined  by  numbers,  who  would  joyfully  seize  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  freedom.  The 
conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival"  of  the  great 
Panatheneea  as  the  most  convenient  season  for 
effecting  their  purpose.  The  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated with  a  procession,  in  which  the  citi- 
zens marched  armed  with  spears  and  shields, 
and  was  the  only  occasion  on  which,  in  time 
of  pes(ce,they  could  assemble  under  arms  with- 
out exciting  suspicion.  It  was  agreed  that 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  should  give  the 
signal  by  stabbing  Hippias,  while  their  friends 
kept  off  his  guards,  and  that  they  should  trust 
to  the  general  disposition  in  &vour  of  liberty 
for  the  farther  success  of  their  undertaking. 
When  the  day  came,  the  conspirators  armed 
themselves  with  daggers,  which  they  concealed 
in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  were  carried  on 
this  occasion.*    But  while  Hippias,  surrounded 

*  Perhapa  br  a  part  of  the  yoonger  citizens,  aa  olive- 
branchea  were  by  the  oM  men,  though  it  doea  not  appear 
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by  his  gnards,  was  in  tbe  subarb  called  the  Ce- 
raroicus,  directing  the  order  of  the  procession, 
one  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  go  up 
to  him — for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  a]l — and 
to  enter  into  familiar  conversation  with  him. 
The  two  friends,  on  seeing  this,  concluded  that 
they  were  betrayed,  and  that  they  had  no  hope 
left  but  of  revenge.  They  instantly  rashed  into 
the  city,  and  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  killed 
him  before  his  guards  could  come  up  to  his  as- 
sistance. They,  however,  arrived  in  time  to 
revenge  his  death  upon  Harmodius :  Aristogei- 
ton  escaped  for  the  moment  through  the  crowd, 
but  was  afterward  taken.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  Hippias,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
scene  of  his  brother's  murder,  he  advanced  with 
a  composed  countenance  towards  the  armed 
procession,  which  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  event, 
and,  as  if  he  had  some  grave  discourse  to  ad- 
dress to  them,  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their 
weapons  and  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place. 
He  then  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  the  arms, 
and  to  search  every  one  for  those  which  he 
might  have  concealed  upon  his  person.  All 
who  were  found  with  daggers  were  arrested, 
together  with  those  whom  on  any  other  grounds 
he  suspected  of  disaffection. 

The  fate  of  Aristogeiton  may  be  easily  im- 
agined :  he  was  put  to  death,  according  to  some 
authors,  after  torture  had  been  applied,  to  wring 
from  him  the  names  of  his  accomplices.*  It  is 
said  that  be  revenged  himself  by  accusing  the 
truest  friends  of  Hippias,  and  that  a  girl  of  low 
condition,  named  Lesna,  whose  only  crime 
was  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  affection, 
underwent  like  treatment ;  she  was  afterward 
celebrated  for  the  constancy  with  which  she 
endured  the  most  cruel  torments.  It  was  now 
seen  how  little  the  happiness  of  a  people  is 
ivorth,  when  it  depends  on  the  virtue  and  wis- 
dom of  one  man.  Hippias  had  displayed  both 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  so  long  as  he 
liad  no  ii^ury  to  avenge  and  no  fears  for  his 
personal  safety.  On  a  sudden,  from  a  mild,  af- 
fable, and  beneficent  friend,  he  was  turned  into 
a  suspicious,  stem,  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  re* 
^rded  all  his  subjects  as  secret  enemies,  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  them,  aimed 
only  at  cowing  them  by  rigour.  But  as,  the 
more  conscious  he  was  of  deberving  their  ha- 
tred, the  less  secure  he  could  feel  from  its  ef- 
fects, he  seems  to  have  henceforth  considered 
Attica  as  a  domain  held  by  a  precarious  tenure, 
and  to  have  thought  only  of  profiting  as  much 
as  possible  by  his  uncertain  possession.    We 


that  there  it  any  nMntion  of  this  ooftom  except  m  the  far 
noiu  driDking^  song,  h  fiiprov  kXoSI  to  li^  0o/)](aw,  k.  t. 
A.    Athen.,  XT. 

*  Thoogh  tbe  toitnreie  exinvnlymentionBd  onljbj  late 
imritera,  aa  Polyvnat,  Jnttin,  and  Seneoa,  the  fact  ia  etrong- 
ly  confirmed,  if  not  fully  estobUehed,  by  the  emphatic  ex- 
presaion  of  Thncydidea :  he  was  not  gently  treated  {oi  ^n&l- 
M(  6fcre0i7),  which  would  be  abmiid  if  it  onlv  meant  that 
the  awaasin  was  not  canned  by  the  friend*  of  Hipparchaa. 
Wo  can  only  amile  at  the  paniaUty  which  could  suggest 
«uch  a  constraction.  But  we  hardly  know  whether  aven 
partiality  for  a  despot  ou^ht  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  so  gross  a  misrspreseatation  as  that  by  which 
Thucydides  has  been  made  to  say  that  Aristogeiton  was  la> 
^fi  by  thepeofitj  when  he  distinctly  informs  us  that  it  waa 
owing  tu  the  concourse  of  the  people  that  he  was  not  at  first 
taken  by  the  guards :  rem  hofvf6pw$  i^  airriita  iiaftAva 
h  'A.,  \vv6p(iit&ifT0i  TcSilxXtn,  itai  0arc/>ov  Xt/^dt  oh  pnSiuf 
iitri^fi'  u  it  rested  on  the  utterly  unauthorized  conjecture 
of  Portus,  who  proposed  to  insert  ct  after  lvvSpaft6vT0St  why 
was  not  the  reader  apprised  that  this  reading  was  at  least 
uncertain? 


now  hear  of  frequent  ezectitions,  of  extraordi- 
nary imposts,  and  of  artifices  by  which  he  filled 
his  treasury  at  the  expense  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  be  entered  into  a 
foreign  alliance,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  his  power  as  of  providing  a  place 
of  retreat  for  himself  or  his  family,  whenever 
the  reverse  which  he  foreboded  should  befall 
him.  He  gave  his  daughter  Archedice  in  mar- 
riage to  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  a  match  which  Thucydides  looks  upon 
as  so  great  a  disparagement,  that  he  thinks 
Hippias  could  never  have  submitted  to  it  if  he 
had  not  believed  he  should  soon  need  an  asy- 
lum. Hippoclus  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Persian  king  Darius,  and  Hippias  already  began 
to  turn  his  views  towards  that  quarter. 

He  was  threatened,  not  only  by  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people  at  home,  but  from  without  by 
the  machinations  of  powerful  enemies,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  strongest  motives,  both 
of  interest  and  resentment,  to  spare  no  efibrt 
for  his  destruction.    The  banished  Alcmaeonids 
were  not  the  less  formidable,  because,  after  the 
last  breach  between  the  houses,  Pisistratus  or 
his  successors  had  confiscated  their  estates  in 
Attica,  and  bad  caused  their  mansions  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground  and  their  sepulchres  to  be 
demolished.    They  had  secured  so  many  re- 
sources abroad,  that  they  were  able  to  com- 
mand every  k&d  of  assistance  that  money 
could  purchase.  After  the  death  of  Hipparchus, 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  had  en- 
couraged them  to  renew  their  attempts  at  a 
revolution ;  but  though  they  bad  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  stronghold  on  the  frontier  of  Attica,* 
they  were  repulsed  by  his  enei^  and  vigilance 
with  considerable  loss.  They  now  looked  round 
them  for  foreign  aid,  and  the  influence  they  had 
acquired  over  the  Delphic  oracle  enabled  them 
to  obtain  it.    The  temple  at  Delphi  had  been 
destroyed  some  years  before  by  a  fire,  probably 
accidental,  but  which  was  imputed  to  the  Pi- 
sistratids  by  their  enemies,  and  the  Alcmaeonids 
had  contracted  with  the  Amphictyons  to  re- 
build it  on  certain  terms.    With  politic  liberal- 
ity, they  executed  their  undertaking  in  a  style 
more  magnificent  than  the  letter  of  the  agree- 
ment prescribed,  and  in  the  front  of  the  temple 
substituted  Parian  marble  for  the  less  costly 
stone  of  which  the  whole  was  to  have  been 
built.    This  munificence,  while  it  raised  their 
reputation  throughout  Greece,  secured  the  use- 
ful gratitude  of  the  Delphians,  who  were  the 
chief  gainers  by  it,  and  Cleisthenes,  now  the 
head  of  the  house,  found  means  of  making  the 
Pythian  priestess  the  instrument  of  his  designs. 
By  his  direction,  as  often  as  any  Spartans  came 
to  consult  the  oracle,  whether  on  public  or  pri- 
vate aflhirs,  they  received  but  one  answer,  bid- 
ding them  restore  Athens  to  freedom.    These 
repeated  exhortations  at  length  produced  the 
desired  efilect  on  the  Spartans,  whose  rever- 
ence for  the  oracle  was  unbounded,  and,  though 
the  family  of  Pisistratus  was  connected  with 
them  by  the  ties  of  public  hospitality,  they  de- 
termined to  send  an  army  to  expel  it.    This 

*  Lipaydrium.  Aristotle  described  it  as  on  the  heights  of 
Fames  itirtOavta  Udovrfiof'  Schcd.  Aristoph.,  Lysistr., 
MS).  Herodotus,  as  Crip  Ilaiev/ijc,  y.,09,  which— wheth- 
er this  or  natovtd&v  be  the  true  reading— seems  to  relate 
toa  place  which  was  a  family  seat  of  the  Paonida,  who 
ware  kinamen  of  the  AkuMMnida.    Fans ,  ii.,  18, 9. 
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Ibrce  was  placed  under  the  command  of  An- 
chi melius,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  though  not 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  was  transported  over 
8ea  to  Attica,  and  debarked  at  the  port  of  Pha- 
lerum.     But  the  Athenian  government  had  re- 
ceived ioteiligence  of  their  meditated  expedi- 
tion, and  had  sent  to  Thessaly,  with  which  it 
had  formed  an  alliance,  foe  succours.     The 
Thessalians  sent  a  thousand  horse  under  Cin- 
eas,  whom  Herodotus  entitles  king,  and  who 
was  probably  either  tagus,  or  one  of  their  most 
powerful  nobles.     He  routed  the  Spartans,  slew 
their  commander,  and  drove  them  to  their  ships. 
The  Spartans  now  sent  out  a  greater  force,  un- 
4er  their  king  Cleomenes,  to  invade  Attica  by 
land.     This  time  the  Thessalian  cavalry  was 
defeated,  and  though  their  loss  was  small,  they 
immediately  abandoned  their  allies  and  return- 
ed home.*    Hippias  was  unable  to  face  Cle- 
omenes in  the  field,  and  even  to  defend  the 
city,  but  he  maintained  himself  in  the  citadel, 
which  was  well  supplied  with  stores.     The 
Spartans,  who  were  not  prepared  for  a  siege, 
would  have  retired  in  a  few  days  if  Hippias  had 
not,  by  an  excess  of  precaution,  afforded  them 
an  unexpected  triumph.    He  ordered  his  chil- 
dren to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  country  to  a 
place  of  safety  ;  on  their  way  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  only  redeem 
them  on  condition  of  quitting  Attica  within  five 
days.    In  the  fourth  year  after  his  brother's 
death  (B.C.  510),  Hippias  set  sail  for  Asia, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence,  for  a  time,  in  his 
hereditary  principality  of  Sigeum.    After  his 
departure  many  severe  measures  were  taken 
against  his  adherents,  who  appear  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  after  a  formidable  party.    They 
were  punished  or  repressed,  some  by  death, 
others  by  exile  or  by  the  loss  of  their  political 
privileges.!    The  family  of  the  tyrants  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excepted  from  the  most 
comprehensive  decrees  of  amnesty  passed  in 
later  times.t    On  the  other  hand,  the  fortunate 
tyrannicides  received  almost  heroic  honours. 
They  were  either  the  first,  or  among  the  first 
mortals  to  whom  statues  were  erected  at  the 
public  expense  as  the  reward  of  virtue.^   Their 
names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with  affec^ 
tionate  admiration  in  the  conyivial  songs  of 
Athens,  which  assigned  them  a  place  in  the 
islands  of  the  Blessed  by  the  side  of  Achilles 
and  Tydides  ;||  and  when  an  orator  wished  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  highest  merit  and  of  the 
noblest  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  nev- 
er failed  to  remind  his  hearers  of  Harraodius 
and  Aristogeiton.     It  is  probable  enough  that 
much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  spurious  and  arti- 
ficial as  well  as  misplaced,  and  that  the  popular 
hatred  was  studiously  inflamed  against  the  ex- 
iled family  by  their  personal  enemies  and  polit- 
ical rivals.    But  still,  these  efforts  would  have 
been  vain,  had  not  Hippias,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  government,  laid  a  real  foundation  for  the 
obloquy  which  indiscriminately  overwhelmed 

*  This  ge«in«  to  be  the  battle  to  which  Andocidea  allades, 
Pe  M.vit.,  106,  a*  fonght  M  I>aAXi7vf(|>,  in  which  the  p«- 
(tnau  were  headed  by  his  greet-gmidfather  Leog;oz««,  and 
Chinas  hie  father-in-law. 

t  Andiicide^,  Dp  Myst.,  ^  106. 

t  Amioc.,  De  Myst.,  $  78. 

k  Plin  ,  N .  U.,  xuv.,  tf.  See  Wagner,  ad  Chronioon  Pa- 
naru  ep  55.  4then.,  xv.,  p.  69^. 
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his  own  fiEiults  and  merits,  and  thow  of  his 
house. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids  left  the  dem- 
ocratical  party,  which  had  first  raised  them  to 
power,  without  a  leader.  The  Alcmeonids  had 
always  been  considered  as  its  adversaries, 
though  they  were  no  less  opposed  to  the  faction 
of  the  nobles,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  headed  by  Isagoras.  It  was  still  power- 
ful, not  only  in  its  wide  domains,  but  in  the  in- 
fluence derived  from  birth,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  various  ties,  civil  and  religious,  that 
united  the  old  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Cleis- 
thenes  found  himself,  as  his  party  had  alwajrs 
been,  unable  to  cope  with  it ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  shift  his  ground,  and  to  attach  himself  to 
that  popular  cause  which  Pisistratus  had  used 
as  the  stepping-stone  of  his  ambition.  His 
aims,  however,  were  not  confined  to  a  tempo- 
rary advantage  over  his  rivals :  he  planned  an 
important  change  in  the  Constitution,  which 
should  forever  break  the  power  of  his  whole  or- 
der, by  dissolving  some  of  the  main  links  1^ 
which  their  sway  was  secured.  For  this  pur- 
pose, having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
monalty and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  he  abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and 
made  a  fresh  geographical  division  of  Attica 
into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  which  bore  a  name 
deriyed  from  some  Attic  hero.  The  ten  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  districts  of  various  extent, 
called  demes,  each  containing  a  town  or  village 
as  its  chief  place.  According  to  Herodotus, 
there  were  at  first  but  a  hundred  of  these  town- 
ships, ten  in  each  tribe  ;  but  as  in  later  times 
they  amounted  to  upward  of  170,  and  there  are 
no  distinct  traces  left  in  history  of  the  change 
by  which  so  great  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
original  number,  the  accuracy  of-this  statement 
has  been  doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  thought  to  aflford  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  include 
the  whole  of  Attica.*  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  depends  entirely  on  the  view  we 
take  of  the  ancient  tribes.  But  it  seems  to 
be  at  least  possible  that  changes  may  have 
taken  place  after  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  in  the 
interior  of  Attica,  which  made  it  convenient  to 
divide  many  of  the  demes.f  It  is  more  difi^cult 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  transposition  through 
which  domes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  are 
found  at  opposite  extremities  of  Attica.  Cleis- 
thenes appears  to  have  preserved  the  ancient 
phratries  ;t  but  as  they  were  now  left  insulated 
by  the  abolition  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  be- 
longed, they  lost  all  political  importance,  and 
retained  no  other  ofllce  than  that  of  watching 
over  the  legitimate  succession  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  registering  their  title  to  their  heredi- 
tary civil  rights.  All  the  political  functions 
previously  discharged  by  the  subdiTisions  of  the 
ancient  tribes,  particularly  those  connected  with 
the  demands  of  the  state  on  the  property  of  the 
citizens,^  were  now  transferred  to  the  newly 
incorporated  townships,  each  of  which  was  gov- 
erned by  its  local  magistrate,  the  demarcht  and 
held  its  assemblies  for  the  transaction  of  its  pe- 
culiar aflTairs,  and  for  ascertaining  and  recording 
the  number  of  its  members.    It  was  necessary 


♦  Nicbuhr,  ii.,  p.  906.  See  Appendix. 
i  For  a  contraiy  opinion  of  Platnor, 
i  The  namcrarui. 


t  See  Appendix. 
Appendix  A. 
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itr  every  eitizen)  Ju  least  for  all  who  were  not 
Datives  of  Atheas  itself,  to  be  entered  in  the 
rsgister  of  some  township,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  his  politicaJ  rights  and  duties, 
as  admission  into  the  phratries  was  of  those 
which  belonged  to  him  in  his  private  capacity. 
Cleisthenes  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
strength  of  the  commonalty  by  making  a  great 
many  new  citixens,  and  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
liranchised  not  only  aliens — and  these  both  resi- 
dents and  adventurers  from  abroad — bat  slaves  :* 
a  step  to  which  it  would  seem  he  could  only 
have  been  urged  by  the  exig^ces  of  his  posi- 
tion, which  may  have  forced  him  to  purciieae 
mieh  sapport  on  such  terms ;  and,  in  liiat  case, 
it  proves  tiie  strong  hold  which  the  opposite 
party  kept  on  a  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  other  measures 
to  loosen. 

We  are  too  little  aeipiainted  with  the  ma- 
chifiery  of  the  system  whidi  Cleisthenes  broke 
up,  to  form  a  v^y  distinct  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  innovation ;  but  we  know  enough 
to  convince  us  that  it  was  not,  as  Herodotus 
imagiRed,  capricions,  or  pirompted  by  the  mere 
love  of  change.  It  had  the  effect  of  transfoorm- 
lag  the  oommonaity  into  a  now  body,  furnished 
with  new  organs,  and  breathing  a  new  spirit, 
wbieh  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  slightest 
oeotiiol  from  any  influence,  save  that  of  wealth 
and  personal  qualities,  in  the  old  nobility.  The 
whole  frame  of  the  state  was  reorganized  to 
eorrespond  with  the  new  division  of  the  coun*^ 
try.  The  Senate  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  in- 
creased to  Five  Hundred,  that  fifty  might  be 
drawn  (rom  eaefa  tribe,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
presidency  was  adapted  to  this  change,  the  fifty 
councillors  of  each  tribe  filling  that  office  for 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  in  succession,  and 
nine  councillors  being  elected,  one  from  each 
of  the  other  tribes,  to  preside  in  the  Council  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  People,  which  was  now 
called  regularly  four  times  in  the  month,  certain 
business  being  assigned  to  each  meeting.  The 
Heliea  was  also  distributed  into  ten  courts; 
and  the  same  division  henceforth  prevailed  in 
most  of  the  public  offices,  though  the  number 
of  the  archons  remained  unchanged.  To  Cleis- 
thenes also  is  ascribed  the  formeil  institution  of 
tbe  oMtraeismti  a  summary  proeess,  by  which 
the  people  was  enabled  to  rid  itself  of  any  citi- 
zen who  had  made  himself  formidable  or  suspi- 
cious, without  any  proof,  or  even  imputation  of 
guilt,  and  though  his  influence  was  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  superior  ability  or  merit.  Solon 
had  enacted  that  no  law  relating  to  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens  (in  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
primUgium)  should  be  passed  by  less  Uian  a 
majority  of  6000  voices.  But  the  power  tacitly 
conferred  by  this  restriction  was  now  expressly 
defined  or  enlarged,  so  as  to  permit  not  merely 
an  absolute,  but  a  relative  majority  of  the  same 
number,  by  secret  votes,  to  send  any  obnoxious 

*  Arittat.,  Pol.,  ill.,  1, 10.  iraXXodrlfuXirveM  ^hmt  «c/ 
Mkovi  lurobsovi'  Am  this  raadtn;  gf  vm  *o  wnM,  most  of 
the  commeataton  insert  anotiier  Kal  after  6o6\mi.  Bat  it 
•eema  clear  that  the  slaves  could  not  have  been  mentioned 
between  the  t^  j  classes  of  fVee  fnreigiMra*  Niebahr  trans- 
poses  jca2  ^dXovf  after  tttrMavu  ^nd  intArpfrets  the  ac- 
count in  a  sense  conformable  to  hu  pecoliar  hypothesis  (ii., 
p.  305,  note  2).  Goettling  would  either  stnie  oat  ^euAov(, 
or  chan^  it  t«  voXXo^g. 

t  JEban.,  V.  H.,  xiii.,  S8,  and  Periaonios. 


citizen  into  exile  for  ten  years.  Soch  aa  ex- 
pedient marks  the  weak  and  unsettled  state  of 
a  government  which  could  find  it  necessary  for 
its  safety,  but  repugnant,  as  it  is,  to  the  abstraet 
principles  of  justice,  and  only  to  be  palliated  by 
the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  a  Greek  democra- 
cy was  exposed ;  and  though  it  was  often  mis- 
chievously abused,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  was  not  a  salutary  precaution,  not  only  as  it 
proved  a  timely  check  on  the  ambition  of  aspi- 
ring individuals,  but  as  it  allayed  or  gave  vent 
to  the  public  uneasiness,  which  might  otherwise 
have  broken  out  into  yiolence  and  bloodshed. 

These  ehanges,  and  the  influence  they  ae- 
qnired  for  their  author,  reduced  the  party  of  laag- 
oras  to  otter  weakness,  and  they  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  maintaining  themselves  bnt  by  foreign 
aid.  Isagoras  had  courted  the  favour  of  Cleom- 
enes,  when  he  came  on  his  last  expedition,  as 
was  reported,  by  overlooking  his  familiarity 
with  his  wife.  He  now  solicited  his  assistance, 
and  at  his  suggestion  the  Spartan  king  seat  a 
herald  to  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  irapntation 
against  the  Alcmeonids,  and  to  require  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  accursed  race.  Cleisthenes, 
against  whom  the  attack  was  principally  direct- 
ed, either  dreading  the  cry  which  had  so  often 
proved  disastrous  to  his  house,  or  unwilling  to 
expose  his  country  to  invasion  on  his  own  ac- 
count, withdrew  from  Athens ;  but  Cleomenes, 
enconraged  rather  than  appeased  by  this  con- 
cession, soon  followed  his  herald  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  to  reduce  the  Athenians  ander 
the  dominion  of  Isagoras.  He  brought  but  a 
small  force  with  him ;  yet  the  people,  dismayed 
by  the  absence  of  their  leader,  saflfered  him  at 
first  to  act  as  if  he  was  absolute  master.  He 
began  by  banishing  700  families  designated  by 
Isagoras,  and  then  proceeded  to  suppreas  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  to  lodge  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Three  Hundred  of 
his  friend's  partisans.  When,  however,  the 
councillors  resisted  this  attempt,  the  people 
took  heart,  and,  Cieomenes  and  Isagoras  bar- 
ing occupied  the  citadel,  rose  in  a  body  and 
besieged  them  there.  As  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  siege,  they  capitulated  on 
the  third  day :  Cieomenes  and  Isagoras  were 
permitted  to  depart  with  the  Laoederaonian 
troops,  but  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  adherents  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
All  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleisthenes  knd  the 
700  banished  fimiilies  returned  triumphantly  to 
Athens. 

It  was  soon  heard  that  Cieomenes  was  making 
active  preparations  to  avenge  his  humiliating 
defeat  and  to  restore  Isagoras.  The  Atheni- 
ans, in  their  first  alarm,  sent  envoys  to  Sardis 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Persia,  or,  rather, 
to  seek  its  protection.  As  this  erohawy  was 
not  attended  with  any  immediate  eflTect,  it  wiU 
be  more  fitly  noticed  when  we  come  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Persian  war. 
Cieomenes  having  collected  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise  in  Peloponnesus,  and  being  joined 
by  his  colleague  Demaratus,  invaded  Attica  on 
the  side  of  Eleusis,  while  the  Thebans,  who 
had  concerted  their  operations  with  him,  took 
the  towns  of  (Enoe  and  Hysie,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  the  Chalcidians,  crossing  over  from 
£ub<ea,  ravaged  the  eastern  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians, for  the  present  neglecting  these  new  en- 
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emies,  marobed  with  all  their  foi;ces«gainst  the 
Spartans.  But  before  battle  was  joined,  the 
Corinthians,  ashamed  of  being  made  the  instru- 
nenta  of  Cleomenes  in  an  unjust  quarrel,  quit- 
ted the  army  and  returned  home,  and  Demara- 
tQs,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  refused 
his  concurrence.  The  rest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  allies,  seeing  the  two  kings  at  variance, 
followed  the  example  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
Cleomenes  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise. His  resentment  against  his  colleague 
produced  important  consequences ;  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  their  disagreement  was  a  law 
which  the  Spartans  passed,  that  their  two  kings 
should  never  in  future  take  the  field  together. 
The  Athenians,  now  at  liberty  to  punish  the 
aggression  of  their  northern  neighbours,  march- 
ed towards  the  Euripus  to  attack  Chalcis.  In 
BceoUa  they  were  met  by  the  Thebans,  whom 
they  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  took 
700  prisoners.  Tlie  same  day  they  crossed  the 
Straits  and  won  a  victory  over  the  Chalcidians, 
from  which  they  reaped  a  very  important  ad- 
Tantage.  It  enabled  them  to  parcel  out  the  es- 
tates of  the  great  Chalcidlan  landowners  among 
4000  Attic  colonists,  who  still  retained  their 
connexion  with  Athens,  and,  as  often  as  they 
would ,  might  exercise  their  franchise  there. 
This  addition  to  the  Attic  territory  was  the 
more  valuable,  because,  while  it  provided  so 
many  families  with  a  maintenance,  it  afforded 
means  of  raising  a  body  of  cavalry,  the  force  in 
which  Attica  was  most  deficient.  Tlie  fetters 
in  which  the  Theban  and  Chalcidian  prisoners 
groaned  till  they  were  ransomed,  were  hung  up 
on  the  walls  of  a  temple  in  the  citadel,  as  a 
monument  of  Athenian  valour,  and  a  brazen 
chariot  was  dedicated  to  Athene  as  a  tenth  of 
the  ransom,  with  an  inscription  commemorating 
this  first  achievement  of  the  emancipated  com- 
monwealth. The  event  draws  a  remark  from 
Herodotus  worthy  to  be  quoted.  "  The  Athe- 
nians then,"  he  says,  "grew  mighty.  And  it 
is  plain,  not  in  one  matter  only,  but  in  every 
way,  that  liberty  is  a  brave  thing ;  seeing  that 
the  Athenians,  so  long  as  they  were  lorded  over, 
were  no  whit  better  men  at  feats  of  arms  than 
any  of  their  neighbours,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  rid  of  their  lords  they  got  far  ahead.  This, 
therefore,  shows  that,  while  they  were  kept 
under,  they  cared  not  to  conquer,  as  men  toiling 
for  a  master ;  but  when  they  were  set  free, 
none  grudged  his  labour  for  his  own  good." 
'  The  Thebans  burned  to  revenge  their  lUsgrace, 
but,  disheartened  by  their  late  defeat,  they  be- 
took themselves  to  the  Delphic  god  for  advice. 
By  the  usual  course  of  an  unintelligible  oracle 
and  an  ingenious  interpretation,  they  were  di- 
rected to  seek  aid  from  i£gina,  which  at  this 
time  had  attained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  crowded  with  an  industrious 
population,  enriched  by  commerce,  and  adorned 
with  the  finest  works  of  early  art.  They  bore 
a  mortal  grudge  against  the  Athenians  from  the 
recollection  of  what  they  had  done  and  suffered 
in  an  old  quarrel  that  had  arisen  between  the 
two  states  on  the  subject  of  Epidaurus,  and 
they  now  readily  promised  theur  aid  to  the  The- 
bans ;  and  while  the  latter  renewed  their  hostil- 
ities on  the  northern  frontier,  crossed  over  with 
a  squadron  of  galleys  of  war,  landed  on  various 


parts  of  the  Attic  coast,  plundered  many  of  the 
maritime  towns,  and  did  great  damage.  The 
Athenians  were  preparing  to  retaliate  without 
delay  on  iEgina,  in  spite  of  an  oracle,  dictated 
apparently  by  a  cautious  policy  rather  than  by 
any  unfriendly  spirit,  which  bade  them  put  off 
their  vengeance  for  another  generation,  when 
their  attention  was  diverted  from  this  quarter 
by  intelligence  of  a  new  danger.  The  Spartans 
had  by  this  time  detected  the  fraud  that  had 
been  practised  on  them  through  the  contrivance 
of  Cleisthenes  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
ruin  their  old  friends,  the  Pisistratids,  for  the 
sake  of  a  thankless  people.  Their  regret  was 
ilnbittered  by  the  discovery  of  some  ancient 
predictions  which  Cleomenes  professed  to  have 
found  in  the  citadel  of  Athens  when  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  Pisistratids,  and  which  threat- 
ened Sparta  with  manifold  injuries  from  the 
Athenians.  Seeing,  then,  Herodotus  observes, 
that  the  Athenians  were  growing  powerful,  and 
were  by  no  means  willing  to  submit  to  them, 
and  reflecting  that  if  they  were  left  at  liberty 
they  would  become  a  match  for  Lacedemon, 
but  that,  if  they  were  made  to  stoop  to  a  tyran- 
ny, they  would  be  weak  and  submissive,  for 
these  reasons  they  sent  to  Sigeum,  where  Hip- 
pias  was  then  dwelling,  and  invited  him  to  Spar- 
ta. When  he  arrived,  they  summoned  a  con- 
gress of  deputies  from  their  Peloponne^ian  al- 
lies, and  in  their  presence  lamented  the  wrong 
they  had  done  to  the  Pisistratids,  and  the  hurt 
which  had  thence  ensued  to  themselves,  and 
proposed,  as  the  only  means  of  curbing  the  grow- 
ing insolence  of  the  Athenian  people,  that  all 
should  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedition  against 
Attica,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Hippias  to 
the  station  from  which  they  had  deposed  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  allies,  however,  appear 
to  have  perceived  that,  though  it  might  well 
suit  the  interest  of  Sparta  to  keep  Attica  sub- 
ject to  a  creature  of  her  own,  they  should  reap 
no  fruit  but  shame  from  the  part  they  were  call- 
ed upon  to  take  in  this  aQt  of  injustice.  No 
one,  however,  ventured  to  declare  his  dissent, 
till  the  Corinthian  deputy  Sosicles,  in  vehement 
language,  remonstrated  with  the  Spartans  on 
their  inconsistency  in  establishing  at  Athens 
a  form  of  government  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  their  own  institutions,  and  recited  the 
calamities  which  Corinth  had  endured  under 
the  tyranny  of  Periander.  His  eloquence  en- 
couraged Uie  other  deputies  to  declare  their 
sentiments,  and  all,  with  one  accord,  londljr 
exclaimed  against  the  Spartan  proposal.  The 
Spartans  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  their  allies  and  to  abandon  their  de- 
sign. Hippias,  before  the  congress  broke  up, 
is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Corinthians  would  have  the 
greatest  cause  to  re^t  that  they  had  saved 
Athens  from  the  Pisistratids.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Sigeum,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  Darius,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years,  nourishing  hopes  which  were  destined 
to  be  signally  disappointed.  But,  before  we  be- 
gin to  relate  the  events  by  which  he  was  brought 
once  more  to  Attica,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
for  a  while  from  Greece  itself,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  worid. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THS  COLONIES  OF  THE  0RBBK8,  AlTD  THE  PROGRESS 
OP  ART  AND  LITERATURE  PROM  THE  HOMERIC 
AOE  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WAR. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  is  connect- 
ed but  partially,  and  in  varying  degrees,  with 
that  of  the  mother-country.  A  complete  de- 
acriptioQ  and  enumeration  of  them  would  be 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  But  a  general 
survey  of  them  is  necessary  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Grecian 
world,  when,  dilated  beyond  its  original  bounds, 
it  comprised  extensive  tracts  of  coast  on  the 
seas  enclosed  by  the  three  ancient  continents ; 
and  a  sketch  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
their  ordinary  condition  and  relations  to  their 
parent  states  is  requisite  to  place  them  in  the 
proper  light,  and  will  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
Greek  character,  and  its  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  Some  of  them,  however,  will  demand 
more  particular  notice,  partly  on  account  of  the 
effects  produced  by  them  on  the  course  of 
events  in 'Greece,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
impulse  which  they  gave  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  their  nation  and  of  the  human  race. 

We  pass  over  the  doubtful  legends  of  the 
colonies  planted  by  several  of  the  heroes  on  or 
after  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  by 
Agamemnon  and  Calchas  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
by  the  sons  of  Theseus  in  Thrace,  by  lalmenus 
in  the  Euzine,  by  Diomed,  Philoctetes,  Epeus, 
Menestheus,  and  others  in  Italy,  and  by  the 
never-resting  wanderer  Ulysses  in  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  West.  We  have  already  intima- 
ted that,  though  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  falsehood  in  these  stories, 
they  appear  not  to  have  been  wholly  groundless. 
But  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  which  can  safe- 
ly be  pronounced  historical  were  those  which 
issued  out  of  the  event,  or,  rather,  the  series  of 
events,  commonly  called  the  JEolian  migration. 
This  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  first 
of  the  great  movements  produced  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  iEolians  into  Bceotia,  and  of  the  Do- 
rians into  Peloponnesus.  Acbeans,  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  seeking  new  seats  in  the  East, 
are  believed  to  have  been  joined  in  B<£otia, 
through  which  they  were  passing  to  their  place 
of  embarcation,  by  a  part  both  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Bceotia  and  of  their  iEolian  con- 
querors. The  latter  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
dominant, not  in  numbers,  probably,  but  in  in- 
fluence, for  from  them  the  migration  is  said  to 
have  been  called  the  Bceotian  as  well  as  the 
JEolian.  The  emigrants  were  headed  by  chiefs 
who  claimed  descent  from  Agamemnon,*  and 
the  main  body  embarked  at  the  port  of  Aulis, 
from  which  he  had  led  the  Greek  armament 
against  Troy.  They  took  the  same  direction, 
and  settled  first  on  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  where 
they  founded  six  cities.  Other  detachments 
occupied  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  from  the 
foot  of  Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus.  That 
this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  iEoIian  settlements,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary,  on  this 
account,  to  reject  the  tradition  that  a  migration 

*  An  AnmemiKm,  king  of  Cxuamj  ii  maationed  by  Pol- 
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j  from  Peloponnesus  towards  the  East  had  begun 
before  the  Dorian  conquest.  Orestes  himself 
,  was  sometimes  said  to  have  led  an  Achsan 
!  colony  to  Lesbos  or  to  Tenedos  ;  according  to 
I  others,  he  only  began  the  expedition,  and  died 
.  in  Arcadia ;  but  it  was  prosecuted  by  his  son 
Penthilus,  who  reached  Thrace.  Archelaus, 
son  of  Penthilus,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
Gras,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  first  conquered  Les- 
bos. Another  band,  conducted  by  Cleves  and 
Malaus,  likewise  descendants  of  Agamemnon, 
is  said  to  have  set  out  about  the  same  time 
with  that  of  Penthilus,  but  to  have  been  long 
detained  in  Locris,  near  Mount  Phricium.  On 
its  arrival  in  Asia,  it  found  Pelasgians  still  in 
possession  of  the  coast,  but  reduced  to  great 
weakness  by  the  Trojan  war.  The  invaders  at 
length  took  their  chief  town,  Larissa,  by  means 
of  a  fort  built  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  as  a 
city,  preserved  the  name  of  Neon  Teichos 
(Newcastle).  They  then  founded  Cuma,  which, 
from  their  sojourn  near  the  Locrian  Mountain, 
obtained  the  epithet  Phriconis,  and  became  the 
principal  of  the  ^olian  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  inference  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  draw  from  these  accounts  is,  that  the  j£olian 
migration  may  not  improbably  be  regarded  as, 
in  its  origin,  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  enter- 
prises of  the  Achaean  chiefs  against  the  same 
part  of  Asia,  or,  at  all  events,  as  an  effect,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  the  attractive  influence  of 
the  rich  and  beautiful  land  from  which  the  he- 
roes of  a  former  generation  had  relumed  laden 
with  spoil  and  glory.  But  it  wouM  seem  that, 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the 
first  colonists,  new  adventurers  continued  to 
flock  in,  driven  from  home,  as  well  as  attraoted 
by  the  distant  region.  The  ancient  .Eolian  cit- 
ies on  the  mainland,  those  or  JSolis,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  amounted  to  eleven ;  but 
about  thirty  others  were  founded  or  occupied 
by  Cuma  and  Lesbos  in  the  territory  of  Priam, 
which  the  Lesbians  seem  to  have  claimed  as 
legitinoate  heirs  to  the  conquests  of  Agameoo- 
non. 

Southward,  from  the  Hermus  to  the  Mean- 
der, a  tract  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus, 
if  not  80  exuberantly  fruitful  as  the  vale  of  the 
Caicus  and  the  adjacent  plains  of  .£oIi8,  enjoy- 
ed a  stiU  happier  climate,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
adventurers  who  embarked  in  the  Ionian  mi- 
gration. They  were  mostly  lonians,  who,  when 
dislodged  by  the  Achaeans  from  their  seats  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and 
probably  assisted  in  repelling  that  invasion  of 
the  Dorians  in  which  Codrus  devoted  himself 
for  his  country.  Here  they  seem  to  have  been 
joined  by  other  fugitives  and  soldiers  of  fortune 
from  various  parts  of  Greece,  in  particular  by  a 
considerable  band  of  Phocians.  Attica  could 
not  afford  a  permanent  abode  for  these  stran- 
gers, and  a  dispute  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Codrus  about  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
gave  them  leaders  from  the  royal  family,  and, 
perhaps,  hastened  their  departure.  Medon,  the 
heir-apparent,  was  lame ;  and  his  brother  Ne- 
leus  contended  that  this  defect  disqualified  him 
for  reigning.  But  when  the  Delphic  oracle  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Medon,  Neleus,  with  several 
of  his  brothers  and  of  their  Pylian  clansmen,* 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants.  In 
their  passage  across  the  JEgm&n  many  formed 
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settlements  in  the  Cyclades  ano  other  islands, 
and  in  process  of  time  Delos  became  a  common 
sanctuary  of  the   Ionian  race.     The  Asiatic 
coast,  henceforth  called  Ionia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  were  at 
this  time  inhabited  by  tribes  of  various  origin, 
some  of  which,  as  the  Carians,  the  Leleges, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  Cretan  colonists, 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  country, 
while  others  had  been  recently  driven  from 
Greece  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  pro- 
duced the  Ionian  migration.    The  new  invaders 
appear  readily  to  have  united  with  all  but  the 
Carians  and  the  Leleges,  who  were  commonly 
expelled  or  exterminated.    Twelve  independent 
states  were  gradually  formed,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  widely-different  elements  of  which 
they  were  composed,  a  diversity  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  dialects  which  they 
spoke  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  all  assumed 
the  Ionian  name,  and  were  regarded  as  parts 
of  one  nation.    Herodotus  thinks  that  they  were 
designedly  confined  to  this  number,  which  was 
that  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns  abandoned  to 
the  Achaeans,  and  which  appears  to  have  pre- 
Tailed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Ionian  in- 
stitutions ;  yet  we  shall  see  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing whether  they  were  not  accidentally  reduced 
to  it. 

These  twelve  colonies  were  Samos,  Chios 
(the  chief  town  in  each  bore  the  name  of  the 
island),  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Colo- 
«^,  Lebedus,  Teos,  Erytkra,  Clazomena,  and 
rhocaa.  The  accounts  fell  to  us  of  their  found- 
ation are  scanty,  and  not  always  easily  recon- 
ciled. We  shall  notice  some  of  them,  to  show 
the  mixed  character  of  the  population.  Herod^ 
otus  seems  to  consider  Miletus  as  the  place 
where  the  original  settlers  might  boast  of  the 
purest  Ionian  blood.  This  was  the  seat  chosen 
by  Neleus  himself.  His  followers  massacred 
aU  the  males  whom  they  found  there — Carians, 
according  to  Herodotus — and  forced  the  women 
to  become  their  wives.*  Herodotus  does  not 
mention  the  Cretans,  who,  according  to  Epho- 
nis,  inhabited  the  old  town  of  Miletus,  while 
Neleus  fixed  on  a  site  nearer  to  the  sea,  com- 
manding four  harbours,  all  since  filled  up  by  the 
depositions  of  the  Meander,  one  of  which  was 
capable  of  containing  a  fleet.  Myus  and  Priene 
were  also  wrested  from  the  Carians,  the  former 
by  Cydrelus,  a  bastard  son  of  Codnis :  in  Priene, 
the  looians,  headed  by  iEpytus,  son  of  Neleus, 
are  said  to  have  been  associated  with  Thebans, 
led  by  Philotas,  who  are,  perhaps,  no  other  than 
the  Cadmeans  mentioned  by  Herodotus  among 
the  foreign  tribes  who  shared  the  Ionian  con- 
quest. The  same  dialect  was  spoken  in  these 
three  towns.  Androclus,  son  of  Codrus,  led 
bis  followers  to  Ephesus,  which  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  I^eleges  and  Lydians,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  lonians.  But  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  (probably  of  Asiatic  origin)  in  whom 
the  Greeks  recognised  their  Artemis,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  a  considerable  number  of  suppli- 

*  Niebuhr  (i.,  p.  133)  ccmtiderH  this  as  an  examnla  of 
the  ordinarr  practice  of  the  early  Greek  coloDiat*.  Herod- 
otoj  (i..  Mo)  leema  to  speak  of  it  as  an  nnusaal  case,  and 
adds  that  the  women  traosniitted  the  resentment  with 
which  ihey  viewed  their  rnde  lovers  to  their  daorhters, 
whom  tb«y  bonnd  by  oaths  never  to  share  their  meals  with 
their  haabands.  nor  to  saiate  them  by  their  names ;  perhaps 
A  legendary  explanation  of  some  peculiar  featarea  in  the 
velationa  between  the  sexes  at  Miletus. 


ants,  among  'whom  were  women  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Amaz6ns,  its  reputed  founders. 
Colophon  was  in  the  possession  of  Crelans,  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  Carian  popu- 
lation. With  them  the  lonians,  under  Dama- 
sichthon  and  Promeihus,  sons  of  Codrus,  agreed 
to  dwell  on  terms  of  equality.  Another  son  of 
Codrus,  Andrfemon  or  Andropompus,  drove  the 
Carians  out  of  Lebedus.  Strabo  seems  to  in- 
timate that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  position 
at  a  neighbouring  place  called  Artis,  before  he 
could  make  himself  master  of  the  town.  Teos 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  Minyans  from 
Orchomenus,  led  by  a  chief  called  Athamas, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  hero  of  that  name.  They  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  Carians ;  and  the  lonians,  on 
their  arrival,  were  peaceably  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  colony,  which  not  long  after  received  a 
fresh  band  of  adventurers  from  Attica,  com- 
manded by  chiefs  of  the  line  of  Codrus,  and  an- 
other from  Boeotia.  It  seems  to  have  been 
later  before  Erythrae  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  body ;  for  Cnopus,  or  Cleopus,  son  of 
Codrus,  is  said  to  have  settled  there  with  a 
band  of  followers  collected  from  all  the  Ionian 
cities.  He  found,  it  is  said,  a  population  com- 
posed of  Cretans,  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Pam- 
phylians,*  with  whom  he  formed  an  amicable 
union. 

v  All  these  towns  were  in  existence,  some  per- 
haps flourishing,  before  the  Ionian  migration ; 
but  Clazomene  and  Phocaea  owed  their  origin 
to  that  event.  Clazomens  was  founded  by 
Ionian  wanderers,  mingled  with  a  larger  body 
of  emigrants,  who  had  quitted  Cleonae  and  Phli- 
us  after  the  Dorian  invasion :  a  coalition  indi- 
cating a  national  afllnity,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  early  history  of  Peloponnesus.  Phoceea, 
lying  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Ionia,  was 
built  on  ground  obtained  by  compact  from  the 
Cumaeans  by  a  colony  of  Phocians.  They  had 
been  furnished  with  the  means  of  transport  by 
two  Athenians,  Philogenes  and  Damon,  who 
shared  their  fortunes.  Yet  the  lonians  would  i 
not  acknowledge  them  as  brethren  until  they 
had  accepted  princes  of  the  line  of  Codrus  from 
Erythrae  and  Teos. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  iBhare  the 
lonians  from  Attica  had  in  the  population  of 
Chios.  The  poet  Ion,  a  native  of  the  island, 
and  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  related,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  migration  it  was  inhabited  by 
Carians,  Abantes  from  Eubcea,  and  Cretans,  aU 
governed  by  a  prince  named  Hector,  who,  though 
of  Eubcean  origin,  made  war  on  the  Carians  and 
Abantes,  and  expelled  them  from  the  island ; 
after  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
confederation.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  Egertius  led  a  mixed  multitude  to  Chios, 
but  does  not  mention  the  quarter  from  which 
it  came.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  isl- 
and received  colonists  from  Erythrae,  which  lay 
on  the  opposite  coast,  as  we  find  it  taking  a 
part  in  the  revolutions  of  Erythrae,t  and  as  they 

*  Pausanias  tells  ns  (vii.,  3,  7)  that  the  Carians  had  aeC- 
tied  as  friends,  the  Lycians  as  kinsmen,  of  the  Cretans, 
who  were  believed  to  have  been  followers  of  Erythms,  son 
of  Rhadamanthys ;  and  that  the  Pamphylians  were  Greeks 
who  had  wandered  with  Calchas  after  the  fall  of  Truy. 
Their  name  probably  marked  a  tribe  composed  of  many 
races. 

t  AthenBQs,  vi.,  p.  S59,from  Hippias,  an  Erythnsan  au- 
thor, who  related  that  Cnopus  was  murdersd  at  sea  bj 
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were  diatinguished  from  all  the  other  Ionian 
cities  by  a  peculiar  dialect.  We  d6  not  find 
any  more  distinct  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
Samos  attained  to  the  same  rank,  though  in 
other  respects  its  early  history  seems  somewhat 
clearer.  It  had  received  an  Ionian  colony  ori- 
ginally sprung  from  Epidaurus,  which  shared  it 
with  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Leleges.  The 
Ephesians,  under  Androclus,  made  war  on  the 
new  settlers,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  out 
of  the  island.  A  part  crossed  the  sea  to  Sam- 
otbrace  (which,  according  to  some  authors, 
derived  its  name  from  them,  having  been  be- 
fore called  Dardania),  and  there  united  with  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians ;  but  another  body  seiz- 
ed a  place  called  Anaea,  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  Asia,  and  there  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  Samos.  They  found  means  of  do- 
ing so  ten  years  afler,  and  ejected  the  Ephe- 
sians.  It  must  have  been  after  this  event  that 
they  took  their  place  in  the  Ionian  body,  to 
which,  indeed,  their  origin  gave  them  a  claim, 
though  they  were  not  governed  by  Attic  prin- 
ces, but  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  Epidau- 
rian  kings.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  necessaiy  con- 
cession to  the  power  and  importance  of  the  isl- 
and. We  are  the  less  entitled  to  suppose  that 
any  other  lonians  were,  blended  with  them,  as 
the  dialect  of  Samos  was  peculiar  to  itself. 

To  these  twelve  cities  another  was  subse- 
quently added,  which  has  had  the  extraordinary 
fortune  to  retain  its  name  and  its  prosperity  to 
the  present  day.  This  was  Smyrna :  according 
to  Herodotus,  originally  an  iEolian  colony, 
treacherously  seized  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Colophon ;  but  another  account,  resting  appa- 
rently on  better  authority,  represents  it  as  first 
founded  by  lonians  from  Ephesus,  where  a  part 
of  the  ancient  town  once  bore  the  name  of 
Smyrna.*  It  was  wrested  from  these  settlers 
by  the  .£olians,  and  the  Colophonian  refugees, 
though  they  acquired  it  by  violence,  might  be 
considered  as  asserting  a  rightful  claim.  It  is, 
perhaps,  only  a  distorted  form  of  the  same  ac- 
count, which  describes  Smyrna  as  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  a  town  called  Melite, 
the  thirteenth  of  the  list,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  other  twelve,  t 
But  the  whole  story  raises  a  donbt  as  to  the 
reason  assigned  by  Herodotus  for  the  number 
of  the  Ionian  states. 

The  southwest  comer  of  the  Asiatic  peninsu- 
la, and  the  neighbouring  islands,  were  occupied 
nearly  at  the  same  period  by  colonists  of  a  dif- 
ferent race.  Several  of  the  Dorian  conquerors 
themselves  were  drawn  into  the  tide  of  migra- 
tion, and  led  bands,  composed  partly  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and  partly  of  the  conquered 
Achseans,  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  these  expeditions  is  that  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  of  the 
Argive  Althsmenes,  who,  leaving  one  division 
of  his  followers  in  Crete,  proceeded  with  the 
rest  to  Rhodes,  where,  according  to  a  legend 
which  probably  arose  out  of  this  colony,  the 
Heracleid  Tlepolemus  bad  founded  the  cities  of 
Lindut^  lalyaui,  and  Camirus  before  the  Trojan 
war.    About  the  same  time  Halicanuissus  was 

•oine  false  friendB,  who,  with  aid  afforded  by  the  tyrants  of 
Chios.  Amphiclas  and  Polytecnas.  established  an  oppres- 
sive oligarchy  at  Erythna,  which  was  afterward  overthrowii 
by  Hippuies,  brother  of  Cnoptts. 
•  Strabo,  xir.,  p.  633.  t  VitniTius,  ir.,  I. 


founded  by  Dorians  from  Trcezen,  and  Cfddu*, 
on  the  same  coast,  by  others  fropi  Laconia :  a 
third  band  from  Epidaurus  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  CoSf  which  rivalled  its  parent  in 
the  worship  of  Esculapius.  These  six  colonies 
formed  an  association,  from  which  several  oth- 
ers of  the  same  race,  and  in  their  neighbom*- 
hood,  wero  excluded,  and  which,  after  Halicar- 
nassus  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
it,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Dorian 
pentapolis.  Rhodes  was  probably  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  several  of  which  were  ascribed 
to  Argos,  from  which  she  herself  sprang.  She 
may  also  have  contribnted  to  form  the  Greek 
population  of  Lycia,  a  race  renowned  for  its  he- 
roic valour,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  its  political 
institutions ;  though  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion its  Cretan  origin,  and  its  early  connexion 
with  Greece,  which  appears  both  in  the  Homer- 
ic stoiy  of  Bellerophon,  and  in  the  legend  that 
the  country  owed  its  name  to  Lycus,  son  of  the 
Attic  king  Pandion.  We  even  find  traces  of 
Greek  adventurers  far  inland,  in  Pisidia,  where 
the  Leleges  formed  part  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation, ai^  Selge,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Pisidian  towns,  and  Sagalassns,  boasted  a  La- 
conian  origin. 

To  the  same  period — ^the  century  following  the 
Dorian  conquest — ^may  probably  be  referred  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Cyprus,  though  most  of  them 
claimed  a  much  higher  antiquity,  and  ascribed 
their  foundation  to  the  heroes  who  had  fought 
at  Troy :  as  Paphus  to  the  Areadian  Agapenor ; 
Amathus  and  others  to  followers  of  Agamem- 
non ;  Soli  to  the  sons  of  Theseus ;  Salamis  to 
Teucer,  whose  son  Ajax  was  believed  to  have 
founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  vr^ere  the  priests,  who 
were  also  princes  of  the  surrounding  district, 
long  assumed  the  names  of  Ajax  or  Teucer.* 

We  must  here  drop  the  history  of  the  Astatic 
colonies,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  return  to 
observe  their  condition  and  progress.  A  long 
interval  seems  to  have  elapsed  before  the  state 
of  the  mother-country  gave  occasion  to  new 
migrations,  and  then  they  took,  for  the  most 
part,  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  century  following  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads  that  the  Greeks  established  them- 
selves on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  spread  so  far 
over  the  south  of  Italy  that  it  acquired  the  name 
of  Great,  or  the  Greater  Greece.  These  colo- 
nies, like  those  of  Asia,  were  of  various  origin, 
some  iEolian  or  Achaean,  some  Dorian,  some 
Ionian.  The  lonians  led  the  way ;  and  the  city 
of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  perhaps  originally  inhab- 
ited by  an  Ionian  race,  but  which  is  said  to  have 
received  Athenian  settlers  both  before  and  after 
the  Trojan  war,  sent  out,  if  not  the  first  Greek 
adventurers  who  explored  the  Italian  and  Sicil- 
ian coast,  yet  the  first  who  were  known  to  have 
gained  a  permanent  footing  there.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  a  generally-received  tradition,  Cuma^ 
in  the  part  of  Italy  afterward  called  Campania, 
was  founded  by  a  Chalcidian  colony,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  following  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids ;  and  one  of  the  dates  assigned  for 
its  foundation  would  even  make  it  precede  that 
of  the  iEolian  Cuma,  from  which  the  Campani- 
an  city  was  believed  to  have  derived  both  its 

*  Strab  ',  ziv.,  p.  67S. 
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-name  and  a  part  of  its  population.    It  seems 
^setter  to  suppose  that  its  antiquity  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  than  that  it  owed  its  name 
to  a  third  Cuma  in  Eobcea,  which  is  otherwise 
totally  unknown.    But  it  is  singular  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  calculation,  for  three 
oentuhea  no  adyenturers  followed  in  the  same 
track ;  and  that  even  then,  if  we  may  believe 
£phonis,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily 
'v^as  the  result  of  a  fortunate  chance,  which  re- 
vealed the  richness  of  the  country  and  the 
'W'eakness  of  its  inhabitants  to  Theocles,  an 
Athenian,  who  was  driven  upon  its  coast.    Till 
then  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  been  deterred 
no  less  by  the  ferocity  of  the  islanders  than  by 
the  Etruscan  pirates  who  infested  their  waters. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  Theocles  first  endeav- 
oured to  induce  his  fellow-citizens  to  send  ont 
a  colony  to  Sicily,  and  when  he  failed  in  this 
attempt,  addressed  himself  to  the  Ghalcidians, 
'with  whom  he  was  more  successful.*    Chalcis 
was  at  this  time,  as  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterward,  under  the  government  of  the  great 
landowners,  who  seem  to  have  had  political 
motives  for  encouraging  emigration  among  the 
poorer  citizens.    It  had,  perhaps,  already  plant- 
ed several  colonies  in  the  Peninsula,  which,  with 
the  three  brai^phes  that  it  throws  out  towards 
the  southeast,  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  aspect  of  the  iEgiean  Sea,  and  which  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Chalcidice,  though  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  Greek  population  was  deri- 
ved from  Eretria,  the  neighbour  and  rival  of 
Chalcis.    The  Isle  of  Naxoa  also  took  a  part  in 
the  colony  which  Theocles  led  from  Chalcis  to 
the  west — a  part  so  important  that  the  name  of 
Naxos  was  given  to  the  town  which  it  founded 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  though  Chalcis 
was  acknowledged  as  its  parent.    The  date  of 
this  event  may  be  most  probably  fixed  at  01.  xi., 
2,  B.C.  736.t 

Sicily  was  at  this  time  inhabited  by  at  least 
four  distinct  races :  by  Sicanians,  whom  Tbu- 
cydides  considers  as  a  tribe  of  the  Iberians,  who, 
sprung  perhaps  from  Africa,  had  overspread 
Spain  and  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  even  remote 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  by  Sicels,  an 
Italian  people,  probably  not  more  foreign  to  the 
Greeks  than  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driv- 
en out  of  Italy  by  the  progress  of  the  Oscan  or 
Ausonian  race,  and  in  their  turn  had  pressed 
the  Sicanians  back  towards  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  island,  and  themselves  oc- 
cupied so  large  a  portion  of  it  as  to  give  their 
name  to  the  whole.  Of  the  other  races,  the 
Phoenicians  were  in  possession  of  several  points 
on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neighbouring  islets, 
from  which  they  carried  on  their  commerce 
with  the  natives.  The  fourth  people,  which 
inhabited  the  towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  or  6e- 
gesta,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Elymians,  was  probably  composed 
of  difierent  tribes,  varying  in  their  degrees  of 
affinity  to  the  Greeks ;  though  we  cannot  adopt 
the  Greek  legend  which  represented  them  as 
fugitives  from  Troy,  mixed  with  Phocians,  or 
with  foUowers  of  Philoctetes ;  and  Thucydides 
himself  seems  to  mark  the  uncertainty  of  the 

*  Stnbo,  ▼!.,  !>.  967. 

t  Thw,  iiowvTer,  etnuot  be  safely  infamd  from  Ck>Dop, 
^.  TtMn  is  no  proof  Chat  Conoo'i  Tbeocliis  is,  as  Rooul 
Jlochette  aasomes  (Hist,  de  Col.  Gr.,  iii.,  ]».  S02),  the  same 
rpenm  with  TkeodM  the  fomadtr  d  Naxos. 


tradition,  by  observing  that  the  Ghalcidians  un- 
der Theocles  were  the  first  Greeks  who  gained 
a  footing  in  Sicily. 

The  Sicels  and  the  Phoenicians  gradually  re- 
treated before  the  Greeks,  whose  colonies,  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  covered  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  island.  But  the  Si- 
cels maintained  themselves  in  the  island  and  on 
the  north  coast,  and  the  Phcenicians,  or  Cartha- 
ginians who  Bttoceeded  them,  established  them- 
selves in  the  west,  where  they  possessed  the 
towns  of  Mdyoy  Solust  and  Paiurrnuu,  destined, 
under  the  name  of  Palermo,  to  become  the  cap- 
ital of  Sicily.  The  Ghalcidians  of  Naxos  soon 
after  planted  the  new  colonies  of  LeoaUium  and 
CatoMo,  and  the  two  cities  which  command  the 
straits  were  also  of  Chalcidian  origin.  The 
peculiarly  advantageous  site  of  Mcsnna  had  be- 
fore attracted  the  Sicels,  who,  from  the  form  of 
its  hariMur,  gave  their  town  the  name  of  Zan- 
cU  (a  sickle).  It  was  then  seized  by  pirates 
from  the  Italian  Cuma,  who  were  afterward 
strengthened  by  new  adventurers  from  Chalcis. 
Rkegium  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
by  a  band  of  Ghalcidians,  who  had  been  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  after  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
Saered  Spring,  to  avert  a  famine,  and  were  join- 
ed by  Messenian  exiles  forced  to  quit  their  coun- 
try on  the  fall  of  Ithome.* 

But  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which  cose  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  aad  renown  were 
of  Dorian  foundation.  Of  these,  Syracuse  was 
founded  the  year  after  Naxos,  by  Corinthians, 
under  a  leader  named  Arcbias,  a-Heracleid,  and 
probably  of  the  rulkig  caste,  who  appears  to 
have  been  compelled  to  quit  his  countiy  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  the  indignation  which  he  bad  ex- 
cited by  a  horrible  outrage  commifted  in  a  fam- 
ily of  lower  raDk.t  He  was  aooonpaoied  by 
another  Heradeid,  OhefsioTatea,  whom  he  lefl 
with  a  division  of  his  followers  in  the  island  of 
Corctyra,  then  inhabited  by  Libnmians,  and  l^ 
a  oolony  o^  Eretrians,  who  were  expelled  hy  the 
Corinthians.  CoEcyra  was  only  one,  though  the 
most  important  of  a  series  of  colonies  planted 
by  Corinth  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  AixisiU» 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  Syracuse  became,  in  cpurse 
of  time,  the  parent  of  other  Sicilian  cities,  among 
which  Canuuina  wto  the  most  cai^piderable. . 
Mfgara,  which  had  not  long  beoomie  independ- 
ent of  Corinth,  foUowed  her  ancient  sovereign 
in  this  field  of  enterprise,  though,  as  her  posi- 
tion naturally  directed  her  attention  to  an  oppo- 
site quarter,  her  most  fionnshing  and  celebrated 
colonies  lay  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propoatis  and 
the  Bosporus,  where,  about  a  century  alter  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  she  planted  the  future  ri- 
val of  the  eternal  city,  Byzantium*  In  Sicily, 
Megarian  adventurers,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  at  Hybla^ 
which  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a  Sicel  chief, 
and  was  henceforth  called  the  HyUaan  Mtgaroj 
but  became  most  famous  as  the  mother  of  the 
aspiring  and  ill-fated  Sdmus  (B.C.  628).  For- 
ty-five years  after  Syracuse,  Gda  was  founded 

*  Strabo  and  Hetaclides  assffn  a  diflerent  epoch  and  no- 
tiTe  for  this  Messenian  migration,  which  they  refer  to  the 
civil  dissensions  in  Messenia  which  preceded  the  Ant  war 
Bat  the  Messenmns  who  went  into  exiio  as  partisans  of  An- 
dmclus  seem,  from  Pans.,  it.,  14,  S  (qaoied  by  Mueller,  Dor., 
i.,  7,  9),  noi  to  have  left  Peloponnesus. 

t  PluUrch,  Ajn.  Narr.,  ii. 
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by  a  band  collected  from  Crete  and  Rbodes, 
chiefly  from  Lindus,  and  about  a  century  later 
(B.C.  582)  sent  forth  settlers  to  the  banks  of 
the  Acragas,  where  they  built  Agrigenfum.  Hi- 
merat  long  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  was  peopled  by  a  colony  composed 
of  Chalcidians  from  Zancle,  and  of  Dorians,  ex- 
iles from  Syracuse. 

Within  half  a  century  after  the'  Greeks  first 
set  foot  in  Sicily,  they  founded  most  of  the  great 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  rivals  Sybarit 
and  Croton  were  both  of  Achaean  origin,  though 
in  the  former  the  Achaean  colonists  were  ac- 


civil  discord  ;*  and  this,  though  seemingly  at 
variance  with  the  traditions  of  the  two  places 
where  the  truth  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  best  known,t  is  not  more  inconsistent  with 
them  than  they  are  with  each  other,  and  differs 
from  them  chiefly  in  the  most  marvellous  and 
improbable  particulars  of  the  story.  Our  curi- 
osity might  be  more  reasonably  excited  to  in- 
quire how  it  happened  that  no  Greek  colonists 
had  taken  the  same  course  before.  A  rumour, 
at  least,  of  the  fertility  of  Libya  had  reached  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as  appears  from 
the  fable  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  and  from  the  man- 


in  tne  former  tne  Acneean  colonists  were  ac-   me  laoie  oi  ine  rioius-eaiers,  ana  irom  ine  man- 
companied  by  Troezenians,  whom  they  after- 1  ner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  describing  the 


ward  expelled,  and  the  latter  received  settlers 
from  Laconia,  who  may  have  been  accompanied 
by  some  Dorians.    Such  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Locrt,  called,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring promontory,  Zephjrrium,  the  Epizephft' 
tan.   The  ancients  themselves  were  not  agreed 
whether  it  was  founded  by  the  Locrians  of  Opus 
or  by  those  of  the  Crissean  Gulf.    It  seems 
clear  that  it  owed  a  part  of  its  population  to 
the  aristocratical  jealousy  of  the  parent  state, 
which  excluded  the  offspring  of  marriages  con- 
tracted between  parties  of  unequal  birth  from 
the  enjoyment  of  political  rights.*    At  Locri, 
also,  the  Achaeans,  and  perh^»  the  Dorians  of 
Laconia,  took  a  share  in  the  colony.     Taren- 
turn,  occupied,  on  the  occasion  already  related, 
by  Laconian  settlers  at  the  end  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  seems  to  have  been  still  earlier 
peopled  by  a  Hellenic  race,  though  they  are 
variously  described  as  Cretans  or  Aoheans. 
Subsequently  Sybaris  invited  a  new  colony  of 
Acheans  to  take  possession  of  Metapoiitum, 
which,  according  to  the  common  Greek  tradi- 
tion, had  been  before  founded,  in  the  general 
dispersion  of  the  Return  from  Troy,  by  follow- 
ers of  Nestor :  Ephorus,  perhaps  on  better  his- 
torical ground,  related  that  its  first  founder  was 
a  chief  named  Daulius,  who  ruled  at  Crissa. 
The  dominion  of  the  Greeks  in  this  region  was 
extended  and  secured  by  several  flourishing 
colonies  of  the  greater  cities,  among  which  Po- 
sidoftia  (Pcestum),  by  its  rains,  still  attests  the 
ancient  power  and  magnificence  of  Sybuis. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore our  era,  a  country  perhaps  still  richer  and 
more  delightful  than  any  hitherto  mentioned 
was  opened  to  the  Greeks.  We  have  already 
given  an  account  of  the  migration  in  which 
Theras  led  a  colony,  chiefly  of  the  Minyan  race, 
from  Laconia  to  the  island  then  called  Calliste, 
which  is  said  from  him  to  have  taken  the  name 
of  Thera.t  We  do  not  venture,  amid  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  the  ancient  authors  on 
a  subject  in  its  own  nature  obscure,  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  which,  between  four  and  five 
centuries  later,  induced  Battus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Thera,  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition to  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  One  ac- 
count represents  his  enterprise  as  the  result  of 

*  S«e  Heyne,  Opuac.,  ii.,  p.  46.  The  new  fragnenU  of 
Pulybius  (Mfti,  ii ,  p.  384)  represent  the  Locrians  to  hare 
been  allies  of  Sparta  in  the  first  Mesaenian  war,  which  is 
also  intimated  by  Eastathius  on  Diun.,  p.  864 ;  bat  it  does 
nut  a|ipear  bow  thejr  orherwise  eot^hm  the  parttcipation  of 
Sporia  M  the  colomzalion  of  Locrif  as  Mueller  remarks  in 
a  note.  vol.  i.,  p.  146,  of  the  English  translation. 

t  The  chaufl^  of  name  has  alsu  been  accounted  for  by  the 
su|i|MjeitiuD  tbat  CaUiste  was  a  corruption  of  the  Phoenician 
wurd  Higiiifying  the  chase,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  name  Thera. 


wanderings  of  Menelaus.    Yet  in  the  legend 
of  Battus  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  still  an 
unknown  country  at  Thera  when  he  embarked 
on  his  expedition,  and  to  have  been  discovered 
only  under  the  especial  guidance  of  the  Delphic 
oracle.    The  part  of  Africa  where  the  Thene- 
ans  finally  settled,  afler  a  short  sojourn  on  a 
small  island  near  the  coast,  was  the  singular 
table-land  which  rises  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  greater  Syrtis.     Enclosed  between  the 
sea  and  the  desert,  and  defensible  on  the  side 
where  it  is  least  difficult  of  access,  this  favour- 
ed region  seems  destined  by  nature  for  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  maritime  state.    Blessed  with  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  wealth,  and  with  a  pure 
and  temperate  air,  it  seemed,  beyond  almost 
every  other  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  in- 
vite the  industry  of  a  people  like  the  Greeks  to 
draw  forth  its  manifold  treasures.    But  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  also  overlooked  or  neglected  by  the  Phcs- 
nicians;  perhaps  because  their  attention  was 
early  drawn  from  Sicily  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,  and  thence  to  the  west  of  Europe. 
At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  a  part  of  the 
coast  which,  with  a  little  aid  of  art,  aflTorded  a 
commodious  harbour,  near  the  gushing  spring- 
of  Oyri,  the  Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  and  soon 
converted  the  adjacent  land  into  a  luxuriant 
garden,  while  they  extracted  from  its  rocky 
basis  the  materials  of  imperishable  monuments. 
Cyrene  became,  as  Pindar  expresses  it,  the  root 
of  other  cities — ^perhaps  of  several  which  have 
been  forgotten.    Four  of  them — ^its  port  ApoUo- 
nia,  Barcif  Tauchira,  and  Hesperist  which  seem- 
ed by  its  fortunate  position  to  rival  or  realize 
the  fabulous  garden  of  the  Hesperides— com- 
posed, with  the  capital,  what  in  later  times  was 
called  the  Cyrenaic  pentapolis. 

The  tribes  which  preceded  the  Greeks  in  the 
possession  of  this  region  appear  to  have  made 
room  for  them  without  any  struggle :  they  are 
even  said  to  have  served  as  guides  to  the  new 
settlers,  whom  they  probably  found  useful  neigh- 
bours, as  a  European  colony  would  be  to  the 
Bedouins  who  now  range  over  the  same  tracts. 
But  their  habits  must  have  kept  the  two  races  . 
completely  apart  from  each  other ;  and  the  le- 
gend of  the  sons  of  Antenor,  who  had  accom- 
panied Helen  from  Troy,  and  terminated  their 
wanderings  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyrene,  where 
they  afterward  received  religious  honours,  may 
have  been  founded  simply  on  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  Greeks  and  the  friendly 
barbarians,  in  whose  land  they  had  peaceably 


♦  Schol.  Pind..  Pyth.,  ir..  10. 

t  For  the  traditions  of  Thera  and  Cyrene,  see  Herod*, 
iv.,  150-157. 
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fixed  their  seats.*  Afterward,  however,  in  the 
reign  of  a  second  Battus,  grandson  of  the  first, 
the  colony  was  increased  by  a  great  influx  of 
adventurers  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  who 
^were  invited  by  the  Cyreneans,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  share  the  fertile 
soil.  But  these  new  settlements  could  not  be 
formed  without  encroaching  on  the  neighbour- 
ing Libyans,  who,  too  weak  to  defend  their  ter- 
ritory, sought  aid  from  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
king  Apries  sent  them  succours,  which,  how- 
ever, were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  with  a  ter- 
rible slaughter,  and  the  Greek  dominion  was 
firmly  established  in  Cyrenaica. 

We  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  colonies  founded  by  the  Greeks  during 
this  period.  But  as  those  which  remain  to  be 
mentioned  will  be  included  in  the  view  which 
we  are  about  to  take  of  the  progress  of  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks,  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  pause 
here  lor  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  remarks 
on  certain  general  features  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies. The  points  we  mean  to  touch  upon  are 
the  relation  in  which  the  colonists  mostly  stood 
to  the  parent  state,  and  the  political  forms  which 
arose  out  of  their  new  condition. 

The  migrations  of  the  Greek  colonists  were 
commoaly  undertaken  with  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  the  states  from  which  they 
issued;    and  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
motive  of  the  expedition  was  one  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  mother-country  was  mainly  con- 
oemed,  as  when  the  object  was  to  relieve  it  of 
superfluous  bands,  or  of  discontented  and  turbu- 
lent spirits.    But  it  was  seldom  that  the  parent 
state  looked  forward  to  any  more  remote  ad- 
vantage from  the  colony,  or  that  the  colony  ex- 
pected or  desired  any  from  the  parent  state. 
There  was,  in  most  cases,  nothing  to  suggest 
the  feeling  of  dependance  on  the  one  side,  or  a 
daim  of  authority  on  the  other.    The  sons, 
when  they  left  their  homes,  to  shift  for  Ihem- 
sdves  on  a  foreign  shore,  carried  with  them 
only  the  blessing  of  their  fathers,  and  felt  them- 
selves completely  emancipated  from  their  con- 
trol   Often  the  colony  became  more  powerful 
than  its  parent,  and  the  distance  between  them 
was  generally  so  great  as  to  preclude  all  at- 
tempts to  enforce  submission.    But  though  they 
were  not  connected  by  the  bands  of  mutual  in- 
terest, or  by  a  yoke  laid  by  the  powerful  on  the 
weak,  the  place  of  such  relations  was  supplied 
by  the  gentler  and  nobler  ties  of  filial  affection 
and  religious  reverence,  and  by  usages  which, 
springing  out  of  these  feelings,  stood  in  their 
room,  and  tended  to  suggest  them  where  they 
were  wanting.    Except  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  emigrants  were  forced  as  outcasts  from 
their  native  land,  they  cherished  the  remem- 
brance of  it  as  a  duty  prescribed  not  merely  by 
nature,  but  by  religion.    The  colony  regarded 
its  prosperity  as  mainly  depending  on  the  favour 
of  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  state  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth.    They  were  invited  to  share 
the  newly-conquered  land,  and  temples  were 
commonly  dedicated  to  them  in  the  new  citadel, 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  form  and  po- 
sition, those  with  which  they  were  honoured  in 
the  mother-country :  their  images  here  renew- 

•  Piodftr,  Pyth.,  t.,  78,  and  Thrige,  Cyrene,  p.  ?•.  An- 
MBor  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  friendly 
nativflt  in  a  foreig^n  land. 

Vol.  I.— C  c 


ed  the  old  model,  and  it  is  not  improoable  that 
the  priests  who  ministered  to  them  were  some- 
limes  brought  from  their  ancient  seats.*  The 
sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  constantly  burning 
on  the  public  hearth  of  the  colony,  was  taken 
from  the  altar  of  Vesta  in  the  council-hall  of 
the  elder  state.  The  founder  of  a  colony,  who 
might  be  considered  as  representing  its  parent 
city,  was  honoured  after  his  death  with  sacred 
rites,  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order ;  and  when 
the  colony  in  its  turn  became  a  parent,  it  usu- 
ally sought  a  leader  from  the  original  mother- 
country  to  direct  the  planting  of  the  new  set- 
tlement. The  same  reverential  feeling  manifest^ 
ed  itself  more  regularly  in  embassies  and  ofl^er- 
ings  sent  by  the  colony  to  honour  the  festivals- 
of  the  parent  city,  and  in  the  marks  of  respect 
shown  to  its  citizens  who  represented  it  on 
similar  occasions  in  the  colony.  But  the  most 
valuable  fruit  of  this  feeling  was  a  disposition 
to  mutual  good  offices  in  seasons  of  danger  and 
I  distress. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  colonists  in 
their  new  country,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
they  almost  everywhere  established  themselves- 
as  conquerors  in  a  land  already  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  and  partially,  if  not  entirely,  dispos- 
sessed its  ancient  owners.  The  terms  on  wh ich 
they  might  live  with  those  of  the  old  inhabitants 
who  were  suffered  to  remain,  would  depend  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  But  in 
general,  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  even 
where  the  first  people  was  not  reduced  to  bond- 
age or  to  absolute  subjection,  the  conquerors 
would  maintain  a  superior  station  in  their  po- 
litical institutions.  But  between  these  classes 
many  other  gradations  of  rank  were  frequently 
introduced  by  the  accession  of  new  adventu- 
rers, who,  though  willingly  received,  could  sel- 
dom be  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equali- 
ty with  the  first  settlers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  maritime  position  and  pursuits  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  very  spirit  in  which  they  wero 
founded,  was  highly  unfavourable  to  the  perma- 
nence of  an  aristocratical  ascendency.  A  pow- 
erful and  enterprising  commonalty  soon  sprang 
up,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  state  to- 
wards a  complete  democracy  could  seldom  be* 
restrained,  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
standard  of  property  as  the  measure  of  political 
rights. 

As  in  the  period  of  the  early  migrations  which 
followed  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government  was  almost  eve- 
rywhere prevalent  in  Greece  itself,  it  was  prob- 
ably very  generally  established  in  the  colonies. 
But  the  cause  just  noticed,  incident  to  their  pe- 
culiar situation,  tended  in  the  first  instance  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  and  - 
gradually  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  which 
itself  finally  disappeared.  The  history  of  Gy- 
rene affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  ihe 
manner  in  which  this  change  may  have  been 
effected  in  many  other  cases  which  are  not  re- 
corded. The  kingly  government  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Isle  of  Thera  long  after  it  had 
been  almost  universally  abolished  elsewhere 


*  The  ezieteone  of  thie  custom,  however,  reels  only  on  aa 
assertion  of  the  scholiast  ufThuc^i).,  t.,  25,  whtrh  may  have 
heeu  no  more  than  an  emmeuns  infemnce  from  his  authorV 
words  :  but  it  is  in  some  decree  confirmed  by  analogy,  and 
perbape  by  what  Tacitus  (Ann.,  ii.,  54)  says  of  the  priest? 
hoiid  at  Claroe,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  usage. 
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among  the  Greeks.  The  same  form  was  re- 
tained at  Gyrene  for  some  generations  without 
any  diminution  of  the  royal  authority.  But  af- 
ter the  great  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  col- 
ony, made,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  reign 
of  the  founder's  grandson,  the  second  Battus, 
the  people  seem  to  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  institutions.  This  disposi- 
tion, perhaps,  found  no  opportunity  of  manifest- 
ing itself  with  effect  under  his  successor,  Ar- 
cesilaus  II.,  who  was  involved  in  a  domestic 
quarrel,  which  occasioned  a  revolt  of  his  Libyan 
subjects,  from  whom  he  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat,  and  he  was  soon  after  murdered  by  one 
of  his  brothers.  His  son  and  heir,  Battus  III., 
was  lame,  and  this  defect  aflbrded  an  occasion 
or  pretext  for  a  great  political  change,  the  need 
of  which  must  have  been  generally  felt  before. 
The  Delphic  oracle  was  consulted  on  the  means 
of  remedying  the  disorder  of  the  state,  and  un- 
der its  sanction  a  citizen  of  Mantinea,  named 
Demonax,  pointed  out,  no  doubt,  by  his  previous 
reputation,  was  invited  to  assume  the  office  of 
mediator — ^in  other  words,  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitution. He  began  by  determining  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  old  and  the  new  colonists, 
and  distributed  them  into  three  tribes,  of  which 
the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  formed 
the  first,  probably  with  some  peculiar  privileges. 
He  then  proceeded  to  deprive  the  king  of  all  his 
substantial  prerogatives,  leaving  him  only  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  a  domain,  and  certain  priest- 
ly offices.  This  part  of  the  work  of  Demonax, 
indeed,  was  destroyed  in  the  following  reign  by 
a  counter-revolution,  effected  vnth  the  aid  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  and  the  government  then 
became,  in  fact,  a  tyranny ;  but  this  accidental 
result  does  not  affect  the  case,  as  an  example 
of  a  general  tendency,  and  of  the  mode  of  its 
operation. 

The  Greek  colonies  which  covered  so  large 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  though  com- 
prising a  great  number  of  tribes  very  distantly 
related  to  each  other,  were  distributed,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  three  principal  masses,  each 
bearing  a  name  indicating  a  supposed  unity  of 
descent.  The  lonians,  moreover,  recognised 
Athens  as  a  common  parent — a  relation  which 
could  not  be  claimed  in  so  strict  a  sense  either 
by  Thebes  with  regard  to  the  iEolians,  or  by 
Argos  or  Sparta  with  regard  to  the  Dorians. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  feelhag  or  the  as- 
sumption of  a  national  affinity  was  strengthen- 
ed by  an  unbroken  geographical  connexion ;  and 
it  might  have  seemed  an  almost  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  such  proximity  of  origin  and  posi- 
tion, that  even  if  the  three  main  divisions  were 
kept  apart  from  one  anotlier,  each  in  itself 
should  have  formed  a  compact  political  body. 
But  causes  similar  to  those  which  kept  the  Eu- 
ropean Greeks  asunder,  operated  here  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  migration, 
there  was  no  power  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  new  colonies  formidable  enough  to  suggest 
the  thought  of  a  permanent  combination  of  tbeir 
forces.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  po- 
litical union,  properly  so  called,  was  ever  es- 
tablished even  among  the  cities  of  the  same 
same ;  the  nearest  approach  to  one  consisted 
in  periodical  meetings,  founded  simply  with  a 
religious  object,  for  the  celebration  of  festivals 
in  hoikour  of  a  tutelary  god,  but  which  afforded 


an  opportunity  for  political  deliberation  when 
occasion  called  for  it.    With  regard  to  the  Co- 
hans, however,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  pos- 
sessed even  such  a  centre  of  union ;  and  it  is 
on  the  ground  of  analogy  only,  and  not  on  direct 
evidence,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  have 
held  annual  assemblies  near  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, Uie  seat  of  an  ancient  oracle,  at  Grynium.* 
The  fact  is  left  rather  suspicious  by  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who   mentions  the  periodical 
meetings  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians.     Those 
of  the  Dorians  took  place  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  who  derived  his  epithet  from  the  Trio- 
pian  headlsmd,  where  it  stood :  games  were 
celebrated  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  the 
victors  were  enjoined  to  dedicate  their  prizes, 
bronze  tripods,  to  the  god.    It  was  the  breach 
of  this  ordinance  which  caused  the  separation 
of  Halicamassus  from  the  five  cities,  which  with 
it  formed  the  original  Dorian  Hexapolit.     We 
may  hence  infer  how  slight  the  connexion  must 
have  been.    The  meetings  of  the  lonians  were 
held  in  a  spot  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  My- 
cale,  called,  from  its  destination — ^that  of  re- 
ceiving the  whole  Ionian  body — Panionium,  and 
consecrated  to  the  national  god  Poseidon.     In 
them,  too,  the  religious  or  ^stive  object  was 
almost  exclusively  predominant.    Yet  it  would 
appear  thai  in  early  times  there  was  among  the 
lonians  a  tendency  of  disposition  and  of  circum- 
stances towards  a  closer  union  than  subsisted 
among  either  their  northern  or  their  southern 
neighbours.    All  the  Ionian  cities,  except  Sa- 
mos,  were  ruled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  princes 
of  the  house  of  Codrus,  and  this  was  made  an 
indispensable  condition  of  admission  into  the 
confederacy.    But  there  is  also  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  eldest  prince  of  this  house 
enjoyed  a  supremacy  over  the  rest.    Strabo  re- 
lates, on  the  authority  of  Pherecydes,  that  Ephe- 
sus  was  anciently  the  capital  of  Ionia,  as  the 
seat  of  Androclus,  who  was  considered  as  the 
common  leader  of  all  the  Ionian  settlers ;  arid 
he  mentions  that,  even  in  his  own  day,  there 
were  at  Ephesus  descendants  of  the  ancient 
kings,  who  were  distinguished  by  certain  en- 
signs of  royalty,  and  exercised  some  sacred 
functions  which  were  originally  attached  to  it. 
No  great  stress,  indeed,  can  be  laid  on  this  fact ; 
for  similar  vestiges  may  have  been  long  pre- 
served in  the  other  Ionian  cities,  and  have  dis- 
appeared only  when  the  privileged  line  became 
extinct.    But  the  active  interference  of  Andro- 
clus in  the  affairs  of  other  Ionian  cities  may  be 
allowed  strongly  to  confirm  this  statement  of 
Pherecydes ;  and  when  we  find  him  dislodging 
the  Epidaurians  from  Samos,  and  afterward  pro- 
tecting Priene  against  the  Carians — ^the  enter- 
prise which  cost  him  his  life — he  may  seem  to 
be  acting  as  chief  of  the  whole  body.    But  un- 
doubtedly the  Ionian  cities  were  soon  complete- 
ly insulated ;  and  Miletus  in  particular,  even  if 
Neleus  was  really  the  younger  brother,  would 
not  have  long  borne  the  superiority  of  Ephesus, 
which  it  soon  greatly  surpassed  in  wealth  and 
power.    No  provision  was  made  either  for  de- 
fence against  foreign  enemies,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  tranquillity :  there  was  no 
common  treasure,  nor  tribunal,  nor  magistrate, 
nor  laws.    Yet  it  may  have  been  very  early, 
though  the  time  is  uncertain,  that  the  Lycians 

*  StnOw,  zJii.,  p.  83S.    Paai.,  1,  SI,  7. 
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an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  close  federal  union  might  be  rec- 
oaciled  with  mutual  independence.    They  dis- 
tributed their  twenty-three  cities  into  three 
^olasses :  the  cities  of  the  first  rank  possessed 
-each  three  votes,  those  of  the  second  two,  those 
of  the  lowest  one,  and  each  contributed  to  a 
common  fund  in  proportion  to  its  weight  in  the 
conmion  council.    This  was  held,  not  in  any 
fixed  place,  so  as  to  raise  one  city  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital,  but  in  one  appointed  for  the  time 
by  common  consent.     A  supreme  magistrate 
aod  other  officers  were  here  elected,  and  a  court 
"was  instituted  for  the  decision  of  all  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, the  cities  contributing,  in  proportion 
to  their  rank,  to  fill  the  places  in  the  national 
judicature  and  magistracy.    In  the  same  as- 
semblies were  discussed  aXL  questions  relating 
to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  united  states.  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  west- 
cm  coast  of  Asia  adopted  similar  institutions, 
their  history,  and  even  that  of  the  mother-coon- 
tiy,  might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
became. 

But  whatever  ill  effects  may  be  attributed  to 
their  want  of  union,  it  does  not  seem  imme- 
diately to  have  checked  the  growth  or  to  hare 
diminished  the  prosperity  of  the  several  cities. 
They  may,  perhaps,  have  shot  up  the  more  vig- 
orously and  luxuriantly  from  the  absence  of  all 
restraint.  This  advantage  undoubtedly  also  re- 
sulted from  the  abolition  of  the  monarchical 
form  of  government,  which  probably  took  place 
everywhere  within  a  few  generations  after  the 
first  settlement,  though  the  good  was  balanced 
by  great  evils.  From  the  scanty  fragments  re- 
maining of  the  internal  history  of  the  Asiatic 
•colonies,  it  may  be  collected  that  they  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  which  we  have 
given  an  outline  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  that 
they  suffered  much  from  intestine  discord. 
^  Thus  It  is  related  that  Miletus,  after  the  over- 
throw of  a  tyrannical  dynasty,  was  split  into 
two  factions,  designated  by  names  which  seem 
to  indicate  an  oligarchy  and  a  commonalty.* 
The  former  gained  the  ascendant,  but  was 
ioTced  to  take  extraordinary  precautions  to  pre- 
serve it.  Again  we  read  of  a  struggle  between 
the  wealthy  citizens  and  the  commonalty,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  horrible  excesses  of 
cruelty  on  both  sides,  t^t  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er this  is  the  period  to  which  Herodotus  refers 
when  he  speaks  of  a  civil  war  which  lasted  for 
two  generations  at  Miletus,  and  reduced  it  to 
great  distress,  and  was  at  length  terminated  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Parians,  who  seem  to  have 
coimnitted  the  government  to  ttiose  landown- 
ers who  had  shown  the  greatest  moderation,  or 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  contest  of  the  parties. | 
These  convulsions  took  place  within  the  same 
period  in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the  summit  of 
her  greatness  as  a  maritime  state,  and  in  which 
her  colonies  and  her  commerce  were  extending 

*  Plut.,Qa.Gr.,33,  IWwtU  (FlXovrt^?)  and Xetpv/idxo- 
Th«  oligarchs  held  their  councils  oo  shipboard. 

t  Athen.,  xii.,'524,  from  Heracliiies  Funticus.  Here  the 
4»auni)aaUy  bears  ihe  name  FipitOei — that  of  the  remnant 
of  the  aucieut  Teucnaua  in  tho  Troas.  Strsiho,  xiii.,  p.  6b0. 
Berod,  vii.,  43.  Alhen  ,  vj.,  256.— They  are  a  rustic  pop- 
ulation, and  crush  the  children  of  their  adversaries  to  death 
on  their  threshing  floors:  tho  opiMsilo  parly  revenges  it- 
self by  Imroiug  them  alive  with  their  children. 

t  Herod  ,  v.,  38. 


the  limits  of  the  Grecian  world,  ano  opening  an 
intercourse  between  its  most  distant  regions. 
How  far  political  changes  were  connected  with 
the  prime  spring  of  that  wonderful  activity 
which  was  displayed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
more  especially  the  lonians,  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  our  era,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  seems  probable  that  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  aristocracies  which  succeeded  the  he- 
roic monarchy,  and  the  emulation  between  a 
growing  commonalty  and  an  oligarchy  which 
grounded  its  political  claims  solely  on  superior 
wealth,  were  conditions  without  which  the  lo* 
nian  genius  would  not  have  found  room  to  ex- 
pand itself  so  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inferior  degree  in  which  the  Dorians  and  iEo- 
lians  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial adventure  may  have  been  owing  to  their 
political  institutions  not  less  than  to  a  differ- 
ence in  their  national  character.  It  is,  howev- 
er, certain,  that  in  the  two  centuries  just  men- 
tioned, the  progress  of  mercantile  industry  and 
maritime  discovery  was  coupled  with  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  nobler  arts  and  the  opening  of 
new  intellectual  fields,  in  a  degree  to  which 
history  affords  no  parallel  before  the  beginning 
of  the  latest  period  of  European  civilization. 

Among  the  secondary  impulses  which  for- 
warded this  progress,  one  may  be  thought  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  mother-country.  Thu- 
cydides  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  as  the  epoch  of  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  which  was 
first  adopted  in  Corinth,  and  was  imparted  by  a 
Corinthian  named  Ameinocles  to  the  Samians. 
It  seems  to  haye  been  after  this  epoch,  yet  not 
much  later,  that  the  Milesians  began  to  plant  a 
series  of  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  though  Cysicus,  the  most  important 
of  them,  is  referred  to  an  eartier  origin.*  The 
rivalry  of  the  Phoceans,  who  founded  Lampea^ 
ens  on  the  same  coast,  and  that  of  the  Megan- 
ans,  who  occupied  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tions on  tbie  European  shore,  may  have  urged 
them  to  push  forward  into  a  wider  field  of  en- 
terprise, and  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  long- 
dreaded  sea,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
traversed  many  centuries  before  by  the  Argo- 
nauts, but  seems  to  have  been  now  first  opened 
for  ordinary  navigation  by  the  Milesians.  To 
them  is  aUributed  the  glory  of  having  changed 
its  name  from  the  Inhospitable  to  the  Hospita- 
ble, the  Euxine ;  and  it  wis  to  the  struggles 
which  they  had  to  maintain  with  the  barbaroos 
hordes  on  its  coasts  that  they  owed  their  once 
proverbial  reputation  for  valour,  t  Here  they 
planted  the  greater  part  of  their  numerous  col- 
onies, which,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  eighty,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
lay  almost  exclusively  on  the  Propontis  and  the 
Euxine.  These  colonies,  unlike  most  of  those 
hitherto  mentioned,  were  undoubtedly  founded 

*  Eusebius  gives  two  dates,  B.C.  756  and  B.C.  675.  Mr. 
Clinton,  F.  H.,  I,  a,  756  and  675,  supposes  the  first  to  be- 
long to  a  Milesian,  the  second  to  a  Megarian  colony,  men- 
tioned by  Lydus,  De  Mag.,  iii.,  70,  where,  however,  unleatf^ 
we  adopt  the  conjecture  otKhavrtit  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er there  is  suflScicnt  authority  for  saying  that  Cyzicus  was 
founded  iiy  the  Megarians.  The  planting  of  other  Milesiaa 
colonies  iu  the  neighbourhood,  which  took  place  nearly  at 
the  same  lime,  as  Abydoe,  Fnapus.and  Proconnesus,  aeema 
to  render  it  proliable  that  Miletus  had  at  least  a  share  in  ike 
second  seltlemfiut  of  Cyiicus.  ..    «* 

t  lidJUw  iror*  ^aav  oAxiftoi  MtMaioi.    Atben.,  xu.,  30. 
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with  a  distinct  view  to  commercial  advantages, 
and  probably  remained  for  a  time  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  parent  city.  And  there  is 
some  ground  for  believing  that,  during  the  same 
period,  Miletus  was  regarded  as  the  comroori 
protectress  of  the  Greek  settlers  in  this  region. 
Hence  perhaps  the  parental  title,  a  valued  dis- 
tinction, may  in  some  instances  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  her,  and  her  fecundity  may  have  been 
exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  oth- 
er cities  which  established  colonies  on  the  same 
coast.  Thus  Strabo  attributes  to  Miletus  the 
foundation  of  the  Pontic  Heracleoy  the  most 
western  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Euxine ;  and  adds  that  the  settlers 
reduced  the  Mariandynians,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, to  a  state  of  bondage  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  Spartan  Helots.  But  this  very  fact 
strongly  confirms  the  testimony  of  other  writers, 
who  describe  Heraclea  as  a  Megarian  colony,* 
in  which  we  may  expect  to  find  Dorian  institu- 
tions. The  earliest  Milesian  settlement  seems 
to  have  been  planted  much  farther  eastward ; 
for  Sinopct  though  its  history  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  has  apparently  the  best  claim 
to  this  precedence.!  It  became,  in  its  turn,  the 
mother  of  several  flourishing  cities.  AmisiUj 
on  the  same  coast,  is  also  assigned  to  the  Mile- 
Bians  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Theopom- 
pos,  but  perhaps  with  no  better  ground  than 
Heraclea ;  other  authors  ascribe  it  to  the  Pho- 
c«eans,  and  fix  the  epoch  of  its  foundation  four 
years  previous  to  that  of  Heraclea.  t  Yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  tho  southern  side  of 
the  Euxine  was  the  earliest  occupied  by  the 
Greek  colonists ;  and  it  is  possible  that  before 
they  had  circumnavigated  that  great  projection 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  which  terminates  towards 
the  north  in  Cape  Carambis,  they  may  have 
been  carried  across  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
which  became  in  later  times  one  of  the  princi- 
pal granaries  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  a  pow- 
erful state. 

The  Euxine  had  already  lost  a  part  of  its  ter- 
rors before  any  Greek  navigator  ventured  to  ex- 
plore the  recesses  of  the  Adriatic,  or  to  launch 
out  beyond  Sicily  into  the  western  seas.  The 
Phocaeans  had  the  glory  of  opening  these  new 
tracks  of  conmierce,  in  which,  however,  they 
were  soon  followed  by  bold  and  active  rivals. 
In  the  Adriatic  they  were,  probably  attracted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Po  by  the  lucrative  trafiSc  in 
amber,  for  which  this  river — ^which  at  length 
was  identified  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  the 
scene  of  the  fall  of  Phaethon,  over  which  his 
Bisters  dropped  their  glittering  tear8^--4iad  long 
been  a  real  channel.  The  date  of  their  first  ad- 
venture in  the  Adriatic  cannot  be  precisely  fix- 
ed ;  but  it  was  probably  not  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  their  voyages  to  the  western  coasts 
of  Italy,  where,  early  in  the  seventh  century 

*  Scymnus,  Fr.,  230.  BoBotiana  also  look  part  in  it 
t  ScymnuB,  Fr.,  ^10,  ■peaki  or  a  Milesian,  named  Am- 
hran,  aa  the  first  foaader  after  the  mythical  times,  or,  at 
least,  as  having  been  cut  off,  before  he  had  accumplished 
bis  andertaking,  by  the  Cimmerians.  While  this  people 
was  orerranning  Asia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ar- 
dya,  between  078  and  620  B.C.,  a  new  colony  aeenia  to  have 
been  founded  with  better  aaccess  by  Milesian  exiles.  Ao> 
cording  to  some  accounts,  they  were  headed  by  n  Comi  na- 
med Critias  or  CritiiMa.  Steph.  B.,  Itvwvi}.  Euatath.  on 
Dionya.,  p.  772. 

t  Soynuiaa,  181.    Not  forty  yean,  as  i«  stated  both  by 
Raottl  Ruchetta  (CoL  Gr.,  in.,  p.  334)  and  by  Mueller  (Ot- 
"  —.,  p.  Sl»l).  ^  Hyginua,  F.,  IM. 


B.C.,  they  gained  access  to  Etruria,  and,  as 
pears  from  the  story  of  Demaratus,  were  sooo 
followed  by  the  Corinthians.  Herodotus  also 
seems  to  ascribe  the  still  more  important  dis- 
covery of  Iberia  and  Tartessus — the  delta  of  the 
Guadalquivir — to  the  PhocsaQs.  But  perhaps 
he  may  only  mean  that  their  example  encour- 
aged other  adventurers,  who  finally  outstripped 
them.  For  in  the  thirty-fifth  Olympiad  a  fortu- 
nate Samian,  named  Colaeus,  reached  Tartes- 
sus, and  found,  as  Herodotus  says,  a  virgin 
mart,  from  which  he  earned  home  the  most 
profitable  cargo  ever  imported  by  a  Greek  mer- 
chant. But  if  the  Samian  led  the  way,  the  Pho- 
ceans  did  not  long  remain  behind ;  and  they  ac- 
quired so  great  favour  with  the  Tartessian  king^ 
Arganthonius,  that  he  is  said  to  have  invited 
the  whole  people  to  leave  Ionia,  and  settle  ia 
his  dominions.  The  Rhodians  appear  very  ear- 
ly to  have  pursued  the  same  direction,  though 
we  must  reject  as  a  fabulous  legend  the  state- 
ment that  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain  many 
years  before  the  Oljrmpiads,  and  even  settled  in 
the  Balearic  isles  soon  after  their  return  from 
Troy.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  founded  Parthenope,  perhaps  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Cumaeans,  as  its  later  name,  Ne- 
apolis,  was  derived  from  a  new  colony  of  Chal- 
cidians  and  Athenians.  Hence  we  may  the 
more  readily  believe  that  they  established  them- 
selves at  Rhode  or  Rhodes  (Rosas,  in  Catalo- 
nia) before  the  Phuceans  had  gained  a  footing 
on  the  neighbouring  coast  at  Emporis  (Ampo- 
rias),  and  we  may  even  suspect  that  the  Rhone 
(Rhodanus)  was  named  after  them.  If  so,  they 
must  here  also  have  preceded  the  Phoceans,. 
who  about  600  B.C.  founded  their  most  celebra- 
ted colony,  Massilia,  perhaps  on  Ligurian  ground, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  with  the  aid 
of  the  Celtic  tribes,  whose  good-will  they  gain- 
ed and  requited  by  diflTusing  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  Grecian  usages  and 
letters.  Miletus,  however,  did  not  neglect  the 
commerce  of  the  West ;  her  fleeces,  which 
were  of  singular  fineness,  supplied  the  luxury 
of  Sybaris  with  clothes,  carpets,  and  tapestry^ 
and  became  the  occasion  of  so  close  an  alliance 
between  the  two  cities,  that  the  Milesians  dis- 
played their  grief  for  the  fall  of  Sybaris  by  a  pub^ 
lie  mourning. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Phoca^ns 
were  making  their  first  excursions  in  the  west 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  country  from  which, 
according  to  general  belief,  Greece  had  in  an- 
cient times  received  the  germs  of  her  arts,  re- 
ligion, and  civility,  but  which  had  long  been 
jealously  closed  against  foreign  settlers,  was 
thrown  open  for  permanent  and  friendly  inter- 
course to  the  Greeks.  About  650  B.C.,  a  band 
composed  of  lonians  and  Carians  chanced,  in  the 
course  of  a  piratical  expedition,  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  and  were  induced  by  great  of- 
fers to  enter  into  the  service  of  Psammetichus, 
who  established  himself  on  the  throne  by  their 
aid.  He  not  only  rewarded  them  with  a  grant 
of  lands  on  the  Nile,  but  gave  all  their  country- 
men free  access  to  his  dominions  -,*  and,  to  pro- 

*  This  account  of  the  matter  in  Herod.,  ii.,  IM.  is  n» 
donbt  substantial ly  correct,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  a  sofficient 
noand  fur  rejecting  the  date  assigned  br  Euaebias  to  the 
foundation  of  Naocratia,  which,  according  to  htm,  was 
founded  by  Milesians,  01.  Ti.,  4,  eonfinned  by  the  story  la 
AthenjBoa,  xt  ,  c.  16. 
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iDOte  their  commerce  with  his  subjects,  consign- 
ed a  number  of  Egyptian  boys  to  their  care,  to 
be   instructed  in  the  Greek  language,  so  as  to 
form  a  permanent  class  of  interpreters.     His 
«ucces8ors  adhered  to  the  same  policy;   and 
thus  Greeks  of  various  classes  were  drawn  to 
£^pt,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
gain.    Of  the  impression  produced  on  an  inquis- 
itiire  and  intelligent  Greek  by  the  sight  of  this 
'wonderful  land,  which  even  by  its  ruins,  and  in 
its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  has  never  ceased 
to  inspire  astonishment  and  awe,  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Even 
if  the  effects  of  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  had  been  limited  to  those  of  a  purely 
material  traffic,  thf y  would  have  been  incalcu- 
lably great,  because  to  this  traffic  Greek  litera- 
ture was  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  important 
outward  conditions  of  its  development — a  cheap 
and  commodious  material  for  writing,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  papyrus ;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, these  effiscts  did  not  terminate  here, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them,  and  the 
opinions  of  learned  men  are  divided  as  to  their 
nature  and  extent. 

Though  we  have  not  yet  brought  the  political 
history  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  down  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  we  dropped  that  of  the  mother- 
country,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  between  Greece  and  Asia,  as  the  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  ta- 
king a  view  of  the  progress  of  art  and  literature, 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  those  colonies,  we  shall  not  scruple,  for 
the  sake  of  continuity,  to  trace  it  down  to  the 
Persian  war. 

We  have  seen  that  several  arts,  subservient 
either  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  and  afflu- 
«nt,  or  to  the  uses  of  religion,  had  been  cultiva- 
ted by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Homer 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  activity  and  suc- 
cess, and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  their 
progress  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  public 
and  private  prosperity.  The  increase  of  wealth 
and  refinement  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
rapid  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  particulariy  in  Io- 
nia, than  among  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, where  it  was  not  equally  favoured  by  na- 
ture, and  was  long  checked  by  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  Io- 
nian cities  were  probably,  at  an  early  period,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  degree  of  luxury  before  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  and  hence  Lycurgns  is  said  to 
have  visited  them  in  order  to  observe  the  con- 
trast between  their  magnificence  and  the  Cre- 
tan simplicity.*  The  same  fact  is  indicated  by 
the  legend  that  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  the 
founder,  was  seduced  by  one  of  thebarbarians,t 
and  is,  most  probably,  the  ground  of  the  picture 
which  Homer  has  drawn  of  the  Phaeaoians,  in 
whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  recogni- 
sing his  Ionian  countrymen.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Olympiads,  the  fall  of  Magnesia  on 
the  Meander  was  ascribed  by  poets  of  the  same 
century  to  the  prevalence  of  effeminate  habits. t 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  lonians  did 
not  abandon  themselves  to  indolence,  and  the 
active  spirit  which  led  them  to  pursue  their 
commercial  adventures  into  unknown  regions, 

♦  Plot.,  Lye.,  4. 

t  Tz«tze«  ad  Lye.  1985.    Eadodm,  p.  145, 

t  AchRn.,  xii.,  e.  29. 


found  employment  at  home  in  the  arts  by  which 
their  private  and  public  life  was  cheered  and 
adorned.  Among  the  cities  of  Greece  perhaps 
Corinth  alone  can  be  compared  to  them.  There 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bacchiads  was  attributed 
to  their  luxury,  which  probably  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  plainness  and  frugality  that  prevail- 
ed in  the*  other  Dorian  states.  But  though  the 
Dorian  character  and  institutions  were  adverse 
to  luxury,  they  did  not  exclude  the  highest  de- 
gree of  magnificence  in  works  either  consecra- 
ted to  the  gods,  or  designed  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  And  hence  even  where,  as  at  Spar- 
ta, the  Dorian  freemen  were  not  permitted  them- 
selves to  cultivate  any  of  the  arts,  artists  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  well  received,  and  found  abun- 
dant employment;  and  schools  of  art  occur 
more  frequently  in  Dorian  than  in  Ionian  cities. 
The  first  steps  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  of  paint- 
ing, of  moulding  figures  in  day,  were  common- 
ly attributed  to  the  Corinthians,  who,  as  they 
afterward  gave  their  name  to  one  of  the  three 
orders  of  architecture,  made  the  earliest  im- 
provement in  the  form  of  the  Doric  temple.* 
But  Sicyon  disputed  the  honour  of  some  of  these 
inventions  with  Corinth,  and  was  more  celebra- 
ted than  her  wealthier  neighbour  for  her  school 
of  sculpture.  Those  of  Argos  and  Lacedemon, 
of  Rhodes  and  Crete,  and,  above  all,  of  iEgina, 
were  fruitful  and  renowned,  while  that  of  Ath- 
ens, though  it  boasted  Dsdalus  as  its  founder, 
and  transmitted  his  art  in  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  families,  seems  to  have  been  barren 
in  great  works,  as  it  was  in  illustrious  names. 
But  the  lonians  were  not  behind-hand  either  in 
the  richness  of  their  productions  or  in  the  glo- 
ry of  new  inventions.  They  began  early  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour of  their  sacred  buildings,  and,  consequent- 
ly, in  all  the  arts  which  served  to  adorn  them. 
The  temple  of  Her^  at  Samoa,  the  largest  of  all 
that  Herodotus  had  seen,  appears  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  or  tfarly  in  the 
seventh.  It  was  built  in  the  Doric  style,  which 
soon  after  generally  gave  way  in  the  Asiatic 
temples  to  the  lighter  Ionic.  Its  architect,  Rhcs- 
cus,  a  native  of  the  island,  was  the  father  of 
Theodorus,  who  was  equally  celebrated  as  the 
builder  of  the  Lemnian  labyrinth,  and  the  author 
of  several  memorable  inventions.  The  most 
important  was  the  art  of  casting  metal  statues, 
which  before  had  been  formed  of  pieces  wrought 
with  the  hammer,  and  nailed  together.  Theodo- 
rus exerted  his  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulties presented  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus.f  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
the  art  of  painting  had  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Ionia,  while  it  was  in  its  first  rudiments 
at  Corinth,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  that 
a  picture  of  Bularchus  was  purchased  at  a  high 
price  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Lydian  king 
Candaules,!  and  can  reconcile  this  fact  with 
the  Corinthhin  tradition,  that  the  earliest  essays 
in  colouring  were  made  by  Cleophantus,  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bacchiads.^ 

*  See  Boeekh  on  Pindar,  O.  xiii..  p.  S14. 

t  Diog.  L-,  ii.,  108.  He  eagiested  the  vm  of  charcoal 
for  this  purpoae.  .  .  , 

t  Plin.,  N.  H.,  Tii.,  » ;  xxxf.,  34.  It  rawwented  the  de- 
Btnirtion  of  Magneaia  on  the  Miaander,  probably  that  which 
it  aulTered  from  the  Ciramerian  tribe,  the  Tnrea.  about  01. 
ZTiii.    Candanlea  is  said  to  harepaid  iu  weight  in  gold. 

f  Plin.,  Nat.  Hist.,  &ut.,  ft.    He,  or  another  artist  of  the 
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It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  varioas 
branches,  or  that  we  should  fill  our  pages  with 
the  names  of  the  masters,  and  with  the  accounts 
preserved  by  the  ancients  of  their  w^orks.     Our 
object  is  only  to  point  out  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  progress  of  these  arts,  and  that  which 
the  Greeks  made  daring  the  same  period  in  oth- 
er spheres  of  intellectual  exertion.     And  for 
this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  one  art — the  most  important, 
as  an  indication  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  of  { 
all  those  which  were  occupied  with  the  creation 
of  visible  forms — which,  to  avoid  the  reference 
to  the  nature  of  its  materials  implied  in  the 
word  sculpture,  is  better  termed  statuary,  rose 
within  this  period  nearly  to  the  summit  of  its 
perfection.     We  have  already,  in  our  view  of 
tlie  Homeric  age,  had  occasion  to  notice  a  very 
difficult  question  relating  to  the  origin  of  this 
art — the  uncertainty  whether  it  sprang  up,  and 
was  gradually  formed  in  Greece,  or  was  intro- 
duced from  the  East  in  a  stage  of  comparative 
maturity,  at  which  it  remained  for  centuries, 
fixed  by  the  control  of  religion.    It  happens,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  epoch  at  which 
the  Greeks  opened  or  renewed  their  intercourse 
with  Egypt  was  also  that  in  which  statuary 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  through  its  ancient 
restraints  and  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  in 
which  it  arrived,  within  little  more  than  anoth- 
er century,  at  its  highest  point  of  attainable  ex- 
cellence.   It  is  not  surprising  that  two  facts 
which  in  time  came  so  nearly  together,  should 
have  been  thought  to  be  related  to  each  other 
aa  cause  and  effisct.    And  hence  it  may  seem 
a  probable  opinion  that  the  Greek  artists,  as 
aoon  as  they  were  able  to  visit  Egypt,  were  in- 
structed by  the  Egyptians  in  various  technical 
processes  which  had  been  long  familiar  to  them, 
but  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that, 
by  this  fortunate  assistance,  Greek  art  advanced 
at  once  from  a  degree  of  extreme  rudeness  to 
the  same  level  which  it  had  attained  in  Egypt 
through  the  persevering  labour  of  numberless 
generations.    There  is  a  celebrated  story  which 
has  been  thought  to  confirm  this  opinion :  that 
the  Sainian  Theodorus,  and  his  brother  Tele- 
cles,  having  studied  in  Egypt,  on  their  return 
made  a  statue  of  Apollo,  in  such  exact  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  which  they  had  learned,  that  the 
one  half,  which  Telecles  executed  at  Samoa, 
tallied  with  the  other,  on  which  his  brother  had 
been  employed  during  the  same  time  at  Ephe- 
sus,  as  exactly  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the 
work  of  one  artist.*    But  if  the  truth  of  this  sto- 
ry was  certain,  the  inference  would  lose  all  its 
force,  if,  as  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, the  two  brothers  flourished  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  ;t  and  we  should  then  be  driven 
to  a  supposition  which  the  language  of  Herodo- 
tus seems  directly  to  contradict,^  that  Egypt 
had  been  visited  by  Greek  artists  before  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus.  Independently,  howev- 


nM  to  kav*  IbUowwL  DMMntw  into 
^•^^A-    1-  ....  •  Diodor.,  i.,  08. 

.^t  ^  ft?  H?  K  '^  brothen,  ae*  Thierwh,  Epoch.,  p. 
181,  not  »4.    OnthottorritMlf,  p.51,not.49. 

t  It  ia  not  clear  how  'ntietach,  who  mainUins  tho  prob- 
ability of  the  atory,  ntarid  of  this  difficulty,  ainea  ha  aaana 
to  admit  (p.  97,  n.  15)  that  th«  aneiaut  intarconraa  which 
ha  believes  to  hare  exiated  between  Greece  and  Egypt  waa 
auapended  between  the  time  of  Homer  mad  the  raiga  of 
PKammetichoB. 


er,  of  the  evidence  which  the  Homeric  poems 

ford,  to  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  art,  descriptions  have  been  left 
to  us  of  several  elaborate  works,  which,  though 
their  date  cannot,  perhaps,  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained, appear  to  belong  to  the  period  prece- 
ding the  opening  of  a  regular  intercoarse  with 
Egypt,  and  would  prove  that  the  Greeks  cannot 
have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  du- 
ring this  period  for  instruments  or  processes  of 
art.    A  tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  CoIkus  in 
his  voyage,  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
to  TartessQs,  vras  dedicated,  probably  not  long^ 
after,  to  Here,'  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  vessel  of 
brass,  adorned  with  figures  of  grifibos  round  it» 
bord^,  and  supported  by  three  colossal  stat^ 
ues.*    The  magnificent  cofifer  of  cedar- wood, 
covered  with  groups  of  figures,  some  of  the 
same  wood,  others  of  ivory,  others  of  goki,  which 
was  consecrated  at  Olympia  by  the  Cypselids, 
was  said  to  be  the  very  same  in  which  the  in- 
fant Cypselns  had  been  concealed  from  the 
search  of  the  Baoobiads,  and  if  so,  had  been,  no 
doubt,  long  one  of  the  family  treasures,  t    The 
colossal  throne  of  Apollo  at  Anqrcle,  which  was 
constructed  for  the  Spartans  by  a  company  of 
artists  firom  Magnesia  on  the  Meander,  and 
was  richly  adorned  with  soolptures,  seems  with 
great  probability  to  be  referred  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy  B.C.,  in  which,  after  Magnesia  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians,  these  artists  may 
have  taken  refuge,  and  sought  edaployment  in 
Greece.^ 

It  seems,  at  all  events,  certain  that  there 
were  other  oaoses  whieh  operated  much  more 
efiloaciously  than  the  interooiirse  with  Egypt, 
to  urge  the  rapid  progress  of  statuary  in  the 
century  preceding  the  Persian  wars.    Among 
these  causes  might  be  mentioned  the  prefer- 
ence which  was  generally  given  to  brass  and 
marble  over  the  ancient  material,  wood,  which 
henceforth,  when  employed,  was  commonly 
overlaid  with  more  precious  substances,  as 
ivory  and  gold.  •  This  change  arose  in  part  out 
of  the  invention  of  Theodorus,  which  gave  a 
Qew  conmiand  over  the  metals.    The  use  of 
marble  for  statues  is  said  to  have  been  intro-  . 
duced  in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  by  two  Cretan 
artists  named  Dipenus  and  Soyllis,  but  was, 
probably,  most  promoted  by  the  closer  alliance 
with  architecture  into  which  statuaiy  began  to 
be  brought,  and  by  the  inoreased  sumptuous* 
ness  of  the  temples,  hk  which,  as  in  that  of 
Delphi,  when  rebuilt  by  the  Alcmnonlds,  mar- 
ble frequently  took  the  place  of  ordinary  stone. 
It  may,  however,  be  conceived,  that  the  tech- 
nical roles  tsnght  by  the  Egyptians  had  first 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  treat  the  harder  material 
with  ease  aud  freedom.    Bat  this  substitution^ 
though  an  importMt  step,  did  not  of  necessity 
mvolre  any  change  of  style,  and  would  not  of 
itself  have  prevented  the  art  from  remaining 
stationary  at  the  stage  to  whieh  it  had  been 
carried  by  the  Egyptians  themselTes.    A  cause 
of  still  greater  efllcacy  was  the  enlaiji^ment 
which  it  experienced  in  the  range  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  the  consequent  midtipUcity  of  its  pro- 
dnctions.    As  long  as  statues  wen  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  temples,  and  no  more  were 

*  Berod.,hr.,  IM. 

t  Pana.,  t.,  17,  ft,  and  ThierKh,  p.  107,  n.  66 

*Thierach,p.n6,a.W. 
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seen  in  each  sanctuaTy  than  the  idol  of  its  wor- 
ship, there  was  little  room  and  motive  for  in- 
novation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
strong  indocements  for  adhering  to  the  practice 
of  antiquity.  But,  insensibly,  piety  or  ostenta- 
tion began  to  fill  the  temples  with  groups  of 
gods  and  heroes,  strangers  to  the  j^ace,  and 
guests  of  the  power  who  was  properly  invoked 
there.  The  deep  recesses  of  their  pediments 
were  peopled  with  colossal  forms,  exhibiting 
some  legendary  scene,  appropriate  to  the  place 
or  the  occasion  of  the  building.  The  custom, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  honouring 
the  victors  at  the  public  games  with  a  statue — 
an  honour  afterward  extended  to  other  distin- 
guished persons — contributed,  perhaps,  still 
more  to  the  same  effect;  for,  whatever  re- 
straints may  have  been  imposed  on  the  artists 
in  the  representation  of  sacred  subjects,  either 
by  usage  or  by  a  rehgious  scruple,  were  re- 
moved when  they  were  employed  in  exhibiting 
the  images  of  mere  mortals.  As  the  field  of 
the  art  was  widened  to  embrace  new  objects, 
the  number  of  masters  increased :  they  were 
DO  longer  limited,  where  this  had  before  been 
the  case,  to  families  or  guilds :  their  industry 
was  sharpened  by  a  more  active  competition 
and  by  richer  rewards :  as  the  study  of  nature 
became  more  earnest,  the  sense  of  beauty  grew 
quicker  and  steadier;  and  so  rapid  was  the 
march  of  the  art,  that  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
arbitrary  forms  which  had  been  hidlowed  by 
time  or  religion  had  not  yet  everywhere  disap- 
peared, when  the  final  union  of  truth  and  beau- 
ty, which  we  scmietimes  endeavour  to  express 
by  the  term  idady  was  acoompltshed  in  the 
school  of  Phidias. 

The  same  observant  and  inquisitive  spirit 
which  was  the  inmost  spring  of  this  new  life  in 
the  world  of  art,  gave  hirUi,  about  the  same 
time,  to  new  branches  and  forms  of  poetry. 
The  first  period  of  Greek  poetry  which  is  known 
to  us  otherwise  than  by  tradition  is  entirely 
filled  by  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
When  these  names  are  regarded  as  represent- 
atives of  a  period,  they  may  not  improperly  be 
.  coupled  together,  as  they  are  by  Herodotus, 
and  in  the  legend  which  describes  the  two  po- 
ets as  engaged  in  a  poetical  contest.  But  the 
works  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  under 
their  names  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
name  of  Homer  marks  the  beginning,  that  of 
Hesiod  the  close  of  the  period. ,  This,  however, 
is  not  the  sole,  or  the  main  distinction  between 
them :  it  may  rather  be  said  that  they  approach 
one  another  only  in  the  outward  forms  of  versi- 
fication and  dialect,  but  in  other  respects  move 
in  two  totally  difiTerent  spheres.  The  Homeric 
poems,  therefore,  standi  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  period,  completely  alone.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  they  exhibit  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  its  poetical  prodoce ;  and  the  si- 
lence of  history  as  to  the  rest  wouki  be  sur- 
prising, if  it  were  not  probable,  not  only  that 
the  names  of  many  contemporary  bards  have 
been  lost  in  the  lustre  of  Homer's,  but  that 
their  works  frequently  served  as  a  basis  for 
celebrated  labours  of  subsequent  poets,  and 
hence  were  soon  neglected  and  forgotten. 

The  collection  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Hesiod  contains  works  or  fragments  of  many 
different  authors ;  and  though  there  may  not  be 


sufiScient  reason  for  denying  that  the  name- 
properly  belonged  to  one  eminent  person,  yet  it 
seems  clear  that  it  was  extended  to  many  oth- 
ers of  less  note.  Thus  much  appears  to  have 
been  generally  admitted  by  the  ancients  ;  and 
in  the  great  number  of  works  attributed  to  He- 
siod, one  only  was  held  to  be  genuine  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  lived.*  We  are  thus  led  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  poet  who  exercised  an  influence 
similar  to  that  of  Homer  over  his  contempora- 
ries and  posterity,  or  as  the  founder  of  a  poeti- 
cal school,  and  to  inquire  by  what  means  he  ob- 
tained such  influence,  and  what  was  the  char- 
acter of  his  school.  In  the  same  poem,  which 
was  alone  recognised  by  his  countrymen,  the 
poet  has  given  some  aocount  of  his  private  con- 
dition, by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  Boeotian  village  of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  to  which  his  father  had  migrated,  for 
the  sake  of  bettering  his  fortune,  from  Cumain' 
i£olis.  It  has  been  suspectedif  not  on  very 
solid  ground,  that  the  harsh  epithets  which  he 
applies  to  his  native  village  were  prompted  by 
resentment  at  some  wrong  which  he  had  suilbr- 
ed  in  the  division  of  his  small  patrimony,  about 
which  he  had  a  dispute  with  his  brother.  In 
another  poem  he  describes  himself  as  tending  a 
flock  on  the  side  of  Helicon.  Unless  we  entire- 
ly reject  the  authority  of  these  passages,  we 
must  believe  that  he  was  bom  in  an  humble  sta- 
tion, and  was  himself  engaged  in  rural  pursuits ; 
and  this  perfectly  accords  with  the  subject  of 
the  poem  which  was  unanimously  ascribed  to 
him,  the  Works  and  Days,  which  is  a  collection 
of  reflections  and  precepts  relating  to  husband- 
ry and  the  regulation  of  a  rural  household.  We 
have,  perhaps,  only  some  disjointed  portions  of 
the  original  work,  interpolated  with  passages 
which  did  not  belong  to  it.  But  what  we  have 
is  sufficient  to  afford  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  whole,  and  it  excites 
our  surprise  and  curiosity  as  to  two  points. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  much  more  homely, 
or  more  sparingly  enlivened  with  poetical  orna- 
ments, than  this  didactic  woric,  which  never- 
theless appears  to  have  been  the  sole  or  the 
main  basis  of  Hesiod's  reputation.  That  it 
should  have  raised  him  to  such  celebrity  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  subject  itself  was  not 
one  which  possessed  any  dignity  or  attraction 
in  the  eyes  of  the  warlike  races  which  became 
the  lords  of  Greece  after  the  Return  of  the  Her- 
acleids.  In  the  dull  fiction,  indeed,  which  de- 
scribes a  contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
the  prize  is  awarded  to  the  latter,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  dedicated  his  strains  to  the  encour- 
agement of  rural  and  peaceful  labours,  not  to 
the  description  of  battles  and  carnage.  But 
when  we  remember  that  at  Thespise,  to  which 
the  poet's  birthplace  was  subject,  agriculture 
was  held  degrading  to  a  freeman,t  and  how 
contemptuously  the  ^mrtan  Cleomenes  spoke 
of  Hesiod  as  the  Helot's  poet,  in  contrast  with 
Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior,^  we  may 
conceive  with  how  littie  favour  such  a  produc- 
tion as  the  Works  and  Days  was  likely  to  be 
received  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful  among 
the  poet's  contemporaries.    Another  difilculty 

*  Paaa.,ix.,  81,4.  ' 

t  By  GoottUngr,  in  bif  editi<m  of  Hesiod,  p.  ir. 
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-arises,  if  we  suppose  that  this  was  not  his  only 
work,  and  that,  even  if  the  others  which  have 
€ome  down  to  us  under  his  name  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  him,  they  nevertheless  rep- 
resent the  real  themes  of  his  song.  The  most 
considerable  of  them,  the  Theogony,  turns  upon 
subjects  which  might  have  been  thought  the 
most  foreign  of  all  to  the  poet  of  the  plough. 
It  ascends  to  the  birth  of  the  gods  and  the  ori- 
|rih  of  nature,  and  unfolds  the  whole  order  of 
the  world,  in  a  series  of  genealogies,  which  per- 
■sonify  the  beings  of  every  kind  contained  in  it. 
In  a  third  poem,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  the  poet  has  not  taken  a  flight  quite  so 
lofty  ;  but  still,  in  a  vein  not  more  pastoral,  he 
assigns  the  birth  of  the  most  illustrious  he- 
roes to  the  mortal  mothers  who  drew  the  in- 
thabitants  of  Olympus  down  to  the  earth.  Some 
explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
choice  af  arguments  apparently  so  incongru- 
ous ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  suggested  by  the  legends  of  the  poet's 
parentage  and  education.  It  was  on  Helicon, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Thracian  Muses,  that  he 
was  born  and  bred,  and  the  genealogy  which 
traced  his  origin,  through  a  long  line  of  their 
favourites  ajad  worshippers,  to  Apollo  himself, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pleasing  veil  of  an  in- 
teresting truth.  He  was  the  poet,  not  of  the 
Boeotian  conquerors,  but  of  the  people,  of  the 
peasantry;  which,  though  overpowered  by  a 
foreign  race,  preserved  its  ancient  recollections, 
and  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  and  oracular  poe- 
try. For  this  people  he  collected,  in  a  fuller, 
perhaps,  and  a  more  graceflil  body,  the  precepts 
with  which  the  simple  wisdom  of  their  forefa- 
thers had  ordered  their  rural  labours  and  their 
domestic  life.  From  the  songs  of  their  earlier 
bards,  and  the  traditions  of  their  temples,  he 
probably  drew  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of 
auperhuman  things,  which  he  delivered  in  the 
popular  form  of  the  Theogony ;  and  this  subject 
naturally  brought  him  to  the  birth  of  the  heroes, 
which  connected  his  poetry  with  the  chivalrous 
epic  of  Homer.  His  fame  became  thus  estab- 
lished as  a  teacher  of  Divine  and  human  wis- 
dom, and  hia  name  represents  the  whole  poeti- 
cal'growth  of  the  Boeotian  and  Locrian  schools 
—for  Locris  likewise  claimed  him  by  the  legend 
4>f  his  death  and  his  grave* — from  the  Trojan 
war  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads. 

If  this  explanation  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  contrast  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the 
.choice  of  their  subjects,  it  may  also  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  another  point  no  less  ob- 
scure— ^their  resemblance  in  that  peculiar  form 
of  the  Greek  language  which  continued  ever  af- 
ter to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  epic  poetry. 
This  resemblance  between  two  poets  so  near  to 
each  other  in  time,  and  so  widely  separated  by 
situation,  and  still  more  by  their  genius  and 
aims,  may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the 
common  origin  from  which  their  poetry  was 
derived.  It  was  probably  among  the  country- 
men of  Hesiod,  by  the  labours  of  the  bards  from 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  sprung,  in  the  oracular 
shrines^of  Helicon  and  Pamateus,  that  the  epic 
Btyle  was  formed,  and  hence  passed  over  into 
Asia  with  the  lonians,  while  it  was  preserved 
in  Boeotia  and  the  rest  of  Greece  unaffected  by 
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all  the  political  convulsions  and  consequent 
changes  of  dialect  which  took  place  after  the 
Trojan  war. 

The  two  centuries  following  the  beginning  of 
the  Olympiads  were  still  very  rich  in  epic  song  ; 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  close  of  that 
poetry  which  issued  in  natural  and  unbroken 
succession  from  the  schools  of  Homer  and  He- 
siod, though  it  was  revived  from  time  to  time 
in  every  subsequent  age  of  Greek  literature. 
The  epic  poets  of  the  period  just  mentioned,  or 
a  part  of  them,  are  usually  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  the  Cyclics,  or  poets  of  the  Cycle, 
terras  probably  of  late  invention,  and  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.    It  seemsj  however,  most  proba- 
ble that  the  word  Cycle  denoted  a  collection  of 
epic  poems,  the  subjects  of  which  were  confined 
to  a  certain  range  of  time,  and  were  so  distribu- 
ted as  to  form  one  compact  body,  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  design  of  such  a 
whole  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the 
authors.  '  The  period  over  which  their  subjects 
were  spread  began  with  the  union  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  or  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  ended 
with  the  latest  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca, 
the  close  of  the  heroic  age.    The  poems  them- 
selves are  all  lost ;  but  the  titles  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  have  been  preserved,  and  in 
a  few  instances  a  short  account  of  their  con- 
tents.* The  works  thus  distinguish ed  were  those 
which  related  to  the  story  of  Troy,  and  were 
manifestly  designed  to  All  up  the  blanks  left  by 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Thus  one  poetf  sang 
of  the  events  which  took  place  between  the 
death  of  Hector  and  that  of  Achilles :  another^ 
supplied  those  of  the  interval  which  followed 
down  to  the  burning  of  Troy :  a  thtrd^  carried 
the  heroes  to  their  homes ;  while  a  fourth II  .went 
back  to  the  secret  origin  of  the  fatal  feud,  the 
counsel  of  Jupiter  to  lighten  the  earth,  which 
groaned  under  the  numbers  and  the  arrogance 
of  mankind,  and  showed  how  his  purpose  was 
accomplished,  through  the  weakness  of  Helen, 
the  treachery  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  union  of 
the  Greeks.    The  whole  Cycle  was  conceived 
by  the  Greek  critics  to  depend  entirely  on  Ho- 
mer :  it  was  sometimes  said  to  be  his  work  /f 
and  some  of  the  principal  poems  were  express- 
ly ascribed  to  him  ;**  and  even  where,  as  hap- 
pened in  a  few  cases,  chiefly  those  of  the  poets 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Trojan  cycle,  the 
name  of  the  real  author  had  been  preserved 
from  oblivion,  he  was  sometimes  represented 
as  Homer's  disciple  or  son-in-law.ft    Yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  only  on  the  poets  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  that  Homer  exerted  any  direct  in- 
fluence.   The  others  chose  their  ground  in  the 
wide  field  which  lay  open  to  them,  probably  with 
as  little  reference  to  him  as  to  one  another,  and 
some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  more  properly 
regarded  as  disciples  of  Hesiod,  since  we  find 
that  their  poems  were  chiefly  filled  with  heroic 

*  See  Wttellner,  De  Cyclo,  or  Kreumr,  Rhara.,  p.  179- 
190.  t  Arctinut  of  Miletas,  in  the  .£thiopii, 
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genealosies*  The  le^nds  of  Argos,  of  Cor- 
inth, of  Thebes,  and  Orchomenns,  the  adven- 
tures of  Hereules,  of  Theseus,  and  the  Argo- 
naQt3,  supplied  abundant  materiala  for  all.  The 
remark  of  a  Greek  critic,t  that  the  poems  of  the 
epic  cycle  was  yalued  by  most  readers,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  excellence  as  for  the 
connexion  of  their  contents,  though  it  does  not 
hnply  that  they  were  deficient  in  poetical  merit, 
may  intimate  that  the  poetical  interest,  which 
in  the  Homeric  works  is  predominant,  if  not  ex- 
clusiTo,  was  in  them  subordinate  to  one  of  a 
diflerent  kind,  which  concerned  the  succession 
of  events.  And  in  this  sense  the  Cycle  may  be 
considered  as  a  prelude  to  history,  and  as  an 
indication  of  a  tendency  to  historica]  rej»earch, 
which,  however,  did  not  manifest  itself  more 
distinctly  till  near  the  close  of  this  period. 

As  the  principal  parts  of  the  mythical  outline 
were  gradually  filled  up,  and  the  public  taste 
began  tn  be  satiated  with  subjects  similar  in 
their  kind,  and  treated  with  a  great  uniformity 
of  tone  and  style,  the  poetical  genius  of  the  na- 
tion took  a  new  direction,  and  though  it  did  not 
abandon  the  epic  field,  yet  both  ranged  over  it 
with  greater  fireedom,  and  explored  many  fresh 
regions.  The  period  in  which  the  lyrical  poe- 
try of  the  Greeks  was  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection  includes  the  last  stage  in  the  career 
of  the  epic  Muse.  After  the  teginning  of  the 
Olyniptads,  the  Cycle 'seems  to  have  become 
less  and  less  attractive,  while  for  upward  of 
three  centuries  a  sertea  of  great  masters  of 
lyric  songs  were  continually  enlarging  and  en- 
riching the  sphere  of  their  art.  Their  names 
were  not  obscured,  like  those  of  the  Cyclic 
poets,  by  the  lustre  of  Homer's ;  but  of  their 
works,  those  of  Pindar  excepted,  only  a  few 
scanty  fragments  remain  to  justify  the  admira- 
tion they  excited.  Yet  even  these  fragments 
would  be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  antiquity,  if  its  aotbority  left  room 
fimr  any  doubt,  and  to  afford  the  meianeholy  con- 
viction that  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the 
master-pieces  of  Greajc  lyrical  poetry  is,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  not  inferior  to  any  which 
we  have  to  deplore  in  the  whole  range  of  an- 
cient literature.  The  extant  works  of  Pindar, 
admirable  as  they  are,  neither  compensate  for 
this  loss,  nor  enable  us  to  estimate  its  full  ex- 
tent. Even  if  it  was  certain  that  his  genius 
was  unequalled,  still  it  could  not  replace  the 
freshness  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
•eaiiier  gushes  of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  the  peculiar 
character  which  distinguished  each  of  the  other 
poets,  nor  that  which  belonged  to  the  several 
schools  fiDrmed  by  the  great  tribes  or  branches 
of  the  nation ;  and  which,  if  we  had  been  per- 
mitted to  compare  the  happiest  productions  of 
the  .^olian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Ionian  lyre, 
would  undoubtedly  have  added  much  to  the 
charm  of  each.  And  the  Theban  poet  himself 
is  only  known  to  us  by  works  of  one  class  out 
of  a  great  number,  each  of  which  must  have 
exhibited  a  different  exertion  of  his  powers, 
and  have  heightened  their  effect  by  variety  and 
contrast.  But  we  have,  perhaps,  stiU  more  to 
regret  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  for  what 
we  have  lost  in  the  Greek  lyrical  poetry  is  no- 

*  Ai  Anaa  of  Samoa,  £am«lu  of  Corinth,  Ciairtho  tho 
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thing  less  than  a  most  lively  and  faithful  pictnre 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  political,  religions, 
and  domestic,  from  the  greatest  to  the  minutest 
features,  for  two  or  three  most  interesting  cen- 
turies, durmg  which  we  are  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  information  from  other  sources.  This 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  better  understood  if  we 
cast  a  look  at  the  nature,  origin,  and  progress 
of  this  species  of  poetry.  It  was  the  expression 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  belonging  to  the 
various  oecasions  of  life,  public  and  private, 
sacred  and  profane,  or  to  the  poet's  individual 
character  and  situation ;  in  all  cases,  however, 
desired  not,  like  the  lyrical  poetry  of  modem 
times,  for  the  enjoyment  of  solitary  readers,  but 
to  av^en  the  sympathy  of  some  larger  or  nar- 
rower social  cirele.  In  this  sense  a  lyrical 
poetry  undoubtedly  existed  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  tiroes,  partly  sacred,  partly 
popular.  The  former  probably  did  not  di&r,  in 
its  metrical  form,  from  the  epos,  which  in  this 
respect  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  model 
of  the  ancient  hymnody.  The  popular  poetry 
was  undoubtedly  free  from  the  fetters  of  art,  as 
it  borrowed  none  of  its  aids.  But  the  pt*iod 
between  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  ai.d 
the  Persian  wars  was  one  of  great  excitement, 
6f  growing  refinement,  and  of  manifold  innova- 
tions. New  dynasties  and  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment were  continually  springing  up ;  com- 
merce was  spreading,  wealth  and  luxury  increas- 
ing; discoveries  and  inventions  were  rapidly 
multiplied.  All  these  changes  ministered  fresh 
occasions  and  subjects  for  lyric  song,  and  the 
poets  vifho  cultivated  it  vied  with  each  other 
m  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  applied  to 
them. 

In  the  Dorian  states  poetry  and  music  were 
generally  looked  upon  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, as  histruments  of  education,  and  hence 
the  watchfulness  with  which  their  character 
was  regulated  by  the  magistrate  or  the  Utw. 
The  themes  of  the  poets  were  chiefly  religions, 
martial,  and  pohtioal :  in  Crete  and  at  Sparta, 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  the  maxims  of  the 
Constitution  were  delivered  in  verse.  Thus 
Lycurgus,  though  by  an  anachronism,  was  said 
to  have  emj^oyed  the  services  of  the  Cretan 
poet  Thaletas ;  and  Tyrteus  and  Terpander 
really  seconded  the  views  of  the  legislator,  by 
describing  and  commending  his  institutions. 
Though  the  Sptftans  themselves,  perhaps,  dis- 
dained the  labour  of  poetical  composition,  they 
were  keenly  sensible  of  the  charms  both  of 
music  and  4>oetry,  and  warmly  encouraged  such 
foreign  poets  as  were  willing  to  adapt  their 
strains  to  Spartan  principles.  Arehilochus  was 
excluded  because  he  did  not  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion; but  Alcman,  though  of  Lydian  origin, 
earned  a  rank  next  to  that  of  a  Spartan  citizen 
by  his  genius,  which  may  still  be  discerned  in 
the  scanty  fragments  of  his  works.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  emulation  was  kindled  by  solemn 
contests,  which  took  place  at  certain  festivals, 
for  the  display  of  poetical  and  musical  talents. 

The  tyrants  likewise  cherished  the  lyric 
Muse,  though  in  a  different  manner,  and  from 
different  motives.  We  are  not,  indeed,  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  opinion  of  a  modem  author,* 
who  thinks  that  they  strove  to  wean  their  sub- 
jects from  the  heroic  poetry,  because  it  cele- 

*  Wachamvth,  lii.,  SOT. 
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brated  the  old  legitimate  monarchy.  Without 
any  aoch  ground^  of  policy,  they  were  the  natu- 
ral patrons  of  the  lyrical  poets,  who  cheered 
their  banquets,  applauded  their  success,  and  ex- 
tolled their  magnificence.  We  have  already 
observed  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  the  Olym- 
pic and  other  games  i^orded  constant  themes 
for  poetical  panegyrics,  which  delicately  inter- 
wove the  praises  of  the  victor  with  those  of  his 
ancestors,  his  country,  its  gods,  and  heroes. 
This  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  occasions 
for  the  exertion  of  poetical  powers  supplied  by 
the  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit  of  these  fortu- 
nate usurpers,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  favour- 
ite pursuits  of  their  age.  But  adl  the  main 
epochs  and  leading  situations  in  the  life  of  the 
great  were  deemed  to  need  the  aid  of  song  to 
enliven  and  adorn  them.  The  war-march,  the 
religious  and  convivial  procession,*  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  the  feast,  and  the  fiineral,  would 
have  appeared  spiritless  and  unmeaning  with- 
out this  accompaniment. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  side  of  the  spa- 
cious and  richly  varied  lyrical  field.  On  this  side 
its  limit,  by  which  it  bordered  on  the  epic,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  great  chorsd 
compositions,  which  imbodied  many  high  sub- 
jects of  heroic  song  in  a  new  shape ;  were  early 
carried  to  perfection  by  the  art  of  Anon  and  Ste- 
sichorus ;  and,  uniting  the  attractions  of  music 
and  action  with  those  of  a  lofly  poetry,  formed 
the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  Dorian  cities. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  germ  out  of 
which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element — 
the  recitation  of  a  performer,  who  assumed  a 
character,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  shitted 
his  )nask  so  as  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  some 
simple  story  in  a  few  scenes  parted  by  the  in- 
tervening song  of  the  chorus — ^Thespis  and  his 
successors  gradually  unfolded  the  Attic  tragedy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
lyrical  poetry,  which  only  breathed  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  individual  minds.  This  kind, 
which  may  be  called  the  sentimental  lyric,  was 
chiefiy  cultivated  in  the  Ionian  and  iEk)lian 
states.  In  this  the  resentment  of  Archiiochus, 
Hipponax,  and  Alcaeus,  kindled  by  private  or 
public  quarrels,  found  vent  in  bitter  sarcasm  or 
open  invective.  The  delights  of  the  senses 
awakened  strains  of  ahnost  delirious  rapture  in 
Anacreon  and  Ibycus,  while  the  recollection 
of  their  fugitive  nature  melted  Mimnermus  into 
a  sadness  perhaps  too  gloomy  to  be  pleasing. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  elegy  which  he  adopt- 
ed as  the  organ  of  his  voluptuous  melancholy, 
and  which,  in  later  times,  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly dedicated  to  similar  purposes,  had  been  in- 
vented by  another  Ionian  poet,  Callinus,  as  the 
vehicle  of  martial  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
But  the  tenderness  of  Sappho — ^whose  charac- 
ter has  been  rescued,  by  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  modem  criticism,  from  the  unmerited 
reproach  under  which  it  had  laboured  for  so 
many  centuriesf — appears  to  have  been  no  less 
pure  than  glowing.  It  is  not  merely  her  poeti- 
cal celebrity,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
little  that  has  been  left  to  justify  it,  that  excites 
our  regret  for  the  rest  of  her  works.  Had  they 
been  preserved,  we  should  probably  have  been 


i  Uy  Welcker,  in  his  little  work  (pnblithcd  1810),  Stppho 
pen  ctnem  Kartchaidai  V^rwihtU  brfrtyt' 


I  enabled  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  thm 
I  influence  which  she  exerted  over  her  female 
contemporaries,  and  might  have  obtained  an  in* 
sight  into  a  side  of  Greek  society — the  inter- 
course of  intelligent  and  accomplished  women 
— which,  from  its  obscurity,  has  been  very  little 
observed.    The  list  of  Greek  poetesses,*  who, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  cultivated  scarce- 
ly any  but  the  lyrical  vein,  was  by  no  means 
scanty,  and  included  several  very  celebrated 
names,  which,  unhappily,  are  to  us  nothing  more. 
During  the  same  period  a  considerable  bo6j  of 
didactic  poetry,  under  various  forms,  of  fable, 
proverb,  pithy  sentences,  or  longer  moral  les- 
sons, indicated  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
age  to  habits  of  observation  and  abstraction,  and 
marked  the  connexion  between  its  poetical  and 
philosophical  spirit. 

The  early  Greek  poetry  was  designed,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  for  exhibition,  more  or 
less  public,  and  it  was  late  before  any  one  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  of  writing,  without  any* 
view  to  recitation,  for  the  satisfaction  of  indi- 
vidual  readers.  This  could  only  be  the  case 
when  instruction,  not  pleasure,  was  the  immedi- 
ate end  proposed ;  and  hence  the  rise  of  a  proae 
literature  among  the  Greeks  coincides  with  that 
of  historical  inquiry  and  philosophical  specula- 
tion. When  the  object  of  the  authors  was  no 
longer  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tion, but  simply  to  convey  knowledge  or  rea- 
sonings, they  naturally  adopted  the  style  of 
familiar  discourse,  which  was  gradually  en- 
nobled and  refineo,  till  in  the  art  of  composition 
it  equalled  the  most  elaborate  productions  of 
the  national  poetry.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
tradition  of  later  times  as  to  a  point  which  must 
have  been  always  obscure,  Pherecydes,  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was  the  first 
prose  writer  :t  his  work  seems  to  have  been 
partly  mythical,  partly  philosophical.  Cadmus 
of  Miletus  is  said  first  to  have  applied  prose  to 
an  historical  subject. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  a  rising  spirit 
of  historical  inquiry  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Persian  wars,  we  must  be  careful  to  limit  our 
notions  on  this  head  with  due  regard  to  the 
chacacter  of  the  people  and  Che  circumstances- 
of  the  age.    The  first  essays  at  historical  com- 
position among  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
subordinate  on  the  one  hand  to  poetry,  on  the 
other  to  the  study  of  nature.   The  works  of  the 
ear^  historians,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them 
from  the  general  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Dionys- 
ins  of  Halicarnassus,  and  from  the  fragments 
or  slight  notices  which  have  been  preserved 
of  their  contents^  seem  to  hare  been,  in  part, 
professedly  mythological,  and  to  have  given, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  connected  form,  and  with 
some  traditional  supplements,  the  substance  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  epic  cycle.    It  is  appa- 
rently to  this  class  that  Strabo  alludes^  when 
he  says  that  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Heca- 
teus  only  got  rid  of  the  metrical  restraints  of 
their  poetical  predecessors,  but  in  other  respects 

*  See  that  of  Tatian,  c.  Gneooa,  c.  S3. 

t  riin.,  N.  H  ,  Yii.,  57.  Apaleiat,  Flor.,  p.  ISO,  ed.  Bip^ 
Bnt  A.na]rimand«r.  who  Aooriahed  a  little  earlier,  is,  per- 
hape,  better  entitled  to  the  honoar ;  and  if  Pulvzelaa  the 
Meflaeniaa,  the  father  of  the  piwt  Ibycue,  wrote  hie  historjr 
in  proae  (Suidaa,  'iSoKtu),  hia  cUima  would  be  atill  atcoDgei . 

t  i.,  p.  34. 
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adhered  to  them  so  closely  as  eyen  to  retain 
the  character  of  their  diction.  But  there  was 
another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  class  of  works. 
'Which  might  have  been  more  properly  referred 
to  the  head  of  geography  or  topography  than  to 
that  of  history,  in  which  the  description  of  a 
country  or  a  city  served  as  a  thread  to  connect 
its  traditions.  It  mast  have  been  this  class  that 
Dionysius  had  in  view*  when  he  spoke  of  the 
historians  who  preceded  Herodotus  as  confining 
themselves  to  local  limits,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  simply  recording  the  legends,  wheth- 
er sacred  or  profane,  of  each  region  or  district, 
however  incredible,  in  a  style  which,  though 
eoncise  and  artless,  was  clear  and  not  ungrace- 
ful. Though  we  must  not  construe  this  lan- 
guage so  strictly  as  to  suppose  that  these  his- 
torians never  interposed  their  own  judgment  on 
the  matters  which  they  related,  it  is  certain 
that  the  faculty  of  historical  criticism,  which, 
indeed,  was  never  very  generally  awakened 
among  the  Greeks,  and  never  attained  any  high 
degree  of  vigomr,  was  long  almost  entirely  dor- 
mant. In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
their  materials,  they  were  probably  governed, 
in  most  cases,  by  no  higher  principle  than  the 
desire  of  gratifying  patriotic  vanity,  or  the  popu- 
lar ittsie  for  the  marvellous.  But  whenever 
they  aspired  to  the  more  difficult  and  glorious 
task  of  unravelling  any  of  those  mythical  webs 
which  must  often  have  perplexed  them,  they 
coukl  scarcely  fail  to  aggravate  the  real  confu- 
sion by  a  false  show  of  an  artificial  harmony 
and  onler.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  they  com- 
monly descended  into  the  later  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  countries  which  they  described. 
But  before  the  Persian  wars  the  Greeks  did  not 
suspect  the  importance  of  their  own  history,  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  that  either  its  highest 
interest  or  its  practical  uses  began  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood. 

Philosophy  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have 
begun  to  dawn  among  the  Greeks  in  the  ear- 
liest period  to  which  their  history  or  their  le- 
gends go  back ;  for  not  only  do  the  subjects  on 
which  the  men  commonly  distinguished  as  the 
first  Greek  philosophers,  speculated,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  with 
those  which  employed  the  meditations  of  the 
ancient  sages,  but  the  remains  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  among  the  works  of  He- 
aiod — ^if  we  may  venture  to  view  them  in  this 
light — of  those  early  essays  in  thinking,  dis- 
cover traces,  though  under  a  poetical  or  mythi- 
cal form,  of  a  system,  or,  at  least,  of  a  connect- 
ed investigation  of  causes  and  effects.  Still, 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  has  justly  been  consid- 
ered as  the  period  in  which  Greek  philosophy 
took  its  rise,  because  then,  for  the  first  time, 
it  began  to  be  separated  from  poetry  and  reli- 
gion, with  which  it  had  been  before  blended :  it 
was  then  first  cultivated  by  men  who  were  not 
bards,  or  priests,  or  seers :  it  was  exhibited  in 
a  natural  form,  without  any  artificial  ornament 
•r  disguise,  and  it  continued  thenceforward  to 
unfold  itself  in  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  prog- 
resa.  The  character  of  this  age,  in  its  relation 
to  philosophy,  is  marked  by  the  fame  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  who  were  variously  enumeTated,f 

*  D«  Time.,  Jud.,  F. 

t  AceoitUng  to  Dkwarchns  (Diog.  La.,  i.,  ^  41),  there 
were  onlj  four  name*  which  were  uuvenailj  admitted: 


and  became  the  subject  of  several  pleasing  le- 
gends, among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  the  golden  tripod,  which,  having  been  drawn 
up  out  of  the  sea,  was,  by  command  of  the  ora- 
cle, to  be  given  to  the  toi^est,  and,  after  it  had 
been  offered  to  each  of  the  seven,  and  modestly 
declined  by  them,  was  dedicated  to  the  Delphic, 
or  Didymean  god.  The  men  who  gained  such 
renown  were  all  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  public  life,  as  statesmen,  magistrates,  or  le» 
grsiators;  and  the  sayings  ascribed  to  them 
breathe  a  purely  practical  wisdom,  apparently 
drawn  from  their  commerce  with  the  world 
rather  than  from  any  deep  meditation  on  the 
nature  of  man.  Their  celebrity  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  properly  considered  as  indicating  the 
novelty  and  rudeness  than  the  prevalence  of 
philosophical  refiection. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  that,  in  a  period 
such  as  we  are  now  reviewing,  when  thought 
and  inquiry  were  stimulated  in  so  many  new 
directions,  some  active  minds  should  have  been 
attracted  by  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  should 
have  been  led  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  great 
questions  which  the  contemplation  of  the  visi- 
ble universe  suggests.  There  can.  therefore, 
be  no  need  of  attempting  to  trace  the  impulse 
by  which  the  Greeks  were  now  carried  towards 
such  researches  to  a  foreign  origin.  But  it  is 
an  opinion  which  has  found  many  advocates, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  their  widening  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations,  particularly  with 
^^Ptf  Phcenicia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  for 
several  of  the  views  or  doctrines  which  were 
fundamental  or  prominent  parts  of  their  early 
philosophical  systems.  The  result,  however, 
of  the  maturest  investigation  seems  to  show 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  even  for  this 
conjecture.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  philosophers  were  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  earlier  intellectual  efforts  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  that,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, they  derived  the  form,  if  not,  in 
part  at  least,  the  substance  of  their  speculations, 
from  the  old  theogonies  or  cosmogonies.  We 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects which  properly  belong  to  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
character,  tendency,  and  influence  of  the  philo- 
sophical  schools  which  preceded  that  of  Athens. 
The  eldest  of  these  schools— called  the  Ionian, 
because,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,!  the  phi- 

Thales,  Biai,  Piitaroa,  Solon.  HermippQe  reckoned  up 
thirteen  more,  from  whioh  the  remainuer  of  the  Seveiv 
were  selected  by  Tarioas  aathon.  Amonr  them  maj  be 
noticed  the  Spartan  Aristodemne,  tl>  whomDiogenee  refeis 
the  linee  of  Alcieue,  which  Niebahr  (vol.  i.,  ntA.  1007)  be- 
lieved to  have  rel&ted  to  the  ancient  Ileracleid.  It  eeema, 
indeed,  erident  that  the  poet  is  not  epeaking  of  a  contem- 
poraiT. 

*  We  anode  to  Ritter  (GeteUckts  der  PkOMopkU),  who 
(i.,  p.  15^173)  has  weighed  all  the  argnmente  which  have 
been  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  <^inion  with  an  even  hand. 

t  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  in  Crete,  and  Archelans,  of 
whom  it  is  onoertain  whether  he  was  a  Milesian  or  an 
Athenian.  This,  indeed,  w^mld  make  no  difference,  and 
the  epithet  commonly  given  lo  the  school  itself  woald  be 
improper,  if,  according  to  a  strange  fancy  broached  by  ' 
Krenser  in  his  work  on  the  Rhapendisu,  p.  105,  Miletns  m 
not  to  he  regained  as  an  Ionian  city,  because  r aere  was  a 
legend  that,  about  the  time  of  Minos,  it  received  a  colony, 
perhi^w  of  Doriaos,  from  Crete.  Admitting  the  fact,  we 
mjght  prove,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  there  was  no  real- 
ly Donan  state  in  Peloponneeos,  where  the  early  inhabi- 
tants all  belonged  to  different  races.  With  like  acutenees 
(if  he  does  not  contradict  himself  in  the  same  page),  Kreu- 
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losophers  who  belonged  to  H  were  natires  of 
Ionia — ^may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  in- 
asmuch as  he  introduced  a  method  which,  not- 
withstanding great  diversities  in  their  theories, 
was  retained  by  his  successors.  But  how  far 
any  personal  intercourse  existed  among  them, 
is  extremely  uncertain,  though,  on  the  author- 
ity of  some  writers  of  little  credit,  they  have 
been  commonly  represented  as  forming  an  un- 
broken chain  of  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
point  in  which  they  agreed  was.  that  they  fixed 
their  attention  to  a  primeval  state  of  things, 
to  which  they  mounted  by  such  steps  as  they 
could  find,  and  from  which  they  endeavour- 
ed to  deduce  the  later  order  of  nature.  This 
feature,  which  was  common  to  their  systems, 
seems  to  betray  the  influence  of  the  poetical 
cosmogonies,  from  which  it  was  probably  bor- 
rowed, though  the  mythical  form  was  discarded. 
Whether  it  was  from  the  same  source  that 
Thales  derived  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  his 
philosophy,  according  to  which  tcaier,  or  son»e 
liquid  element,  was  the  origin  of  all  things,  is 
much  more  doubtful.  But  it  is  still  less  proba- 
ble that  he  adopted  this  dogma  from  an  Orien- 
tal mythology,  though  his  personal  connexion 
with  Phcenicia,  whence  his  family  is  said  to 
have  opmng,  has  been  supposed  strongly  to  fa- 
Tour  this  suspicion.  Aristotle* — it  would  seem 
much  more  judiciously — considers  it  as  the  re- 
salt  of  some  very  simple  observations  on  the 
uses  of  moisture  in  the  nourishment  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  which  were  probably  con- 
nected with  a  traditional  belief  that  the  earth 
rested  on  an  abyss  of  waters,!  bounded  by  the 
river  ocean,  the  immediate  cause  of  earth- 
quakes, which  were  therefore  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  Poseidon.  It  seems  to  have  been  by 
a  similar  process  that,  half  a  century  later, 
Anazimenes  of  Miletus  was  led  to  substitute  a 
new  principle  for  the  liquid  element  of  Thales. 
To  him,  air,  as  it  encompassed  and  sustained 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  which  float 
in  it,  appeared  also  as  the  universal  source  of 
life— the  breath  of  the  worid,  which  animates 
all  the  beings  that  Htc  in  it.  And  it  was  appa- 
rently by  an  analogy  of  the  same  kind  thatJEre 
— not  the  visible  element,  bat  some  more  subtle 
fluid — ^was  preferred  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  Ephesian  Heraclttns,  who,  in  other  respects, 
stands  apart  from  the  other  philosophers  of  the 
school :  an  ori^nal  thinker,  who,  by  a  pecaiiar 
and  ingenious  theory,  endeavour^  to  reconcile 
the  constant  flux  of  all  sensible  objects  with 
the  permanency  of  a  single  intelligible  sub- 
stance. To  him  the  order  of  nature  appeared 
as  the  momentary  equipoise  of  conflicting  im- 
pulses, which  he  illustrated  by  the  tension  of 
the  bow  and  the  lyre,  or  by  an  image  which, 
singulaily  enough,  occurs  also  in  the  philosoph- 
ical poetry  of  India,  as  the  play  of  the  infinite 
Being,  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  to 
whom,  in  successive  periods,  all  things  return. 
His  followers  seem  to  have  formed  a  separate 
sect,  and  his  opinions  to  have  exerted  consid- 

Mf,  in  Ills  antipathy  to  the  loniuis,  woald  daprtte  tham  of 
■U  ahara  in  tha  glory  of  their  moat  itlaatrioaa  eitisana,  who, 
like  Xnaophaiiea  and  Anacneo,  nsffiftted  to  c«her  ngkma. 

*  Mat.,  i.,  S. 

t  Plut.,  De  PI.  Phil.,  ili.,  15.  Orif.,  PhiL,  1.  Sir  J. 
Herarhel  (Diaeonne  on  the  Stodf  of  Natonl  Philoaophy, 
P*  107)  anggeato  a  difTerent  oecaaiOB. 


erable  influence  on  some  of  tlie  later  mAuMAB^ 
as  they  present  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
one  of  the  most  recent  theories  of  modem  sci- 
ence ♦ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  smiling 
at  the  boldness  with  which  these  first  adventu- 
rers in  the  field  of  speculation,  unconscious  of 
the  scantiness  of  their  resources  or  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  enterprise,  rushed  at  once  to  the 
solution  of  the  highest  problems  of  philosophy. 
But.  to  temper  any  disdainful  feeling  which 
their  temerity  may  excite,  it  shouki  be  remem- 
bered that,  wtthoat  the  spirit  which  prompted 
this  hardihood,  philosophy  would  probably  nev- 
er have  risen  ftt>m  its  cradle.    The  direction 
which  it  took  towards  outward  objects  was  the 
most  conformable  to  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  pecaiiar  character 
and  genius  of  the  Ionian  race ;  and,  that  we 
may  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  these 
early  attempts,  or  turn  away  from  them  with 
indifference,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  fu- 
tility, it  may  be  proper  to  cast  a  look  on  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  led,  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  aflected  the  views  of  subsequent  inquirers, 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  public 
mind.    With  regard  to  the  study  of  nature,  in- 
deed, the  utmost,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  in 
their  favour  is,  that  they  did  not  materially 
check,  confine,  or  pervert  it.    Most  of  these 
early  philosophers  were  diligent  as  well  as  sa- 
gacious inquirers — a  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  them  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  own  dayt — and  enriched  the  knowledge  of 
their  age  with  some  important  discoveries ;  and 
though  their  explanations  of  natural  phenomena 
are  often  extremely  rude,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  attempted  to  accommodate  their  ob- 
servations to  their  systems,  which,  indeed,  were 
probably  not  so  mature  as  to  require  such  a 
sacrifice.    But  in  another  point  of  view  these 
systems  were  pregnant  with  more  important 
consequences.    Thales  evolved  his  world  out 
of  a  single  simple  substance,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed the  power  of  passing  spontaneously 
through  the  various  transformations  necessaiy 
for  the  multiplicity  of  natural  productions ;  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  attempted  accurately 
to  d^ne  the  nature  of  these  transformations : 
and  so  most  of  bis  successors,  who  set  out 
firom  a  similar  hypothesis,  contented  themselves 
with  some  vague  notions  or  phrases  about  the 
successive  expansions  or  contractions  of  the 
original  substance.    Bat  as  the  contemplation 
of  animal  life  had  led  Anaximenes  to  adopt  air 
as  the  basis  of  his  system,  a  later  philosnpher, 
Diogenes  of  Apc^nia,  carried  this  analogy  a 
step  farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as  issu- 
ing from  an  intelligent  principle,  by  which  it 
was  at  once  rivified  and  ordered-^  rational  as 
well  as  sensitive  soul— still  without  recogni- 
sing any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind. 
Much  earlier,  however,  Anaximander  of  Mile- 
tus, who  flourished  not  long  after  Thales,  and 
is  generally  considered  as  his  immediate  dis- 

*  La  Plaea'a  iUi  pnanl^  (SjatCme  dn  Bfonde,  p.  431) 
oaoiea  near  to  the  d^x4  ^'f  wnacUtoa  oo  the  one  aide,  m 
the  viif  Ttxvuotv  of  the  Stoica  did  oa  the  other. 

t  Sir  J.  Heraehel  (Dieooorae,  p.  107).  Bat  the  remarka 
in  the  next  pege,ao  far  ma  theT impute  twphiloeophicaJ  tuc^ 
tiTM  of  yanity  or  ambition  to  theae  aame  inqoirere,  will  not 
be  feadily  adopted  by  any  one  who  ii  ooBTena&t  witii  tha 
hialoiy  or  Oieek  phikaafAjr. 
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etfrfe,  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  diffi- 
eiiUy  of  accounting  for  the  changes  which  a 
Aim  pie  substance  must  be  supposed  to  undergo 
is  order  to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  heings. 
He  found  it  easier,  in  conformity  with  some  of 
the  ancient  cosmogonies,  to  conceive  the  prim- 
itive  state  of  the  universe  as  a  vast  chao»— for 
^which  he  had  no  other  name  than  the  Iniinite*-> 
containing  all  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
"world  was  to  be  constructed  by  a  process  of 
separation  and  combination,  which,  however, 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  motion,  not  im- 
pressed on  it  from  without,  but  inherent  in  the 
mass.  Hiis  hypothesis,  which  tended  to  give 
an  entirely  new  direction  to  the  speculations  of 
the  school,  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  a 
neglect  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and 
'Which  has  raised  a  suspicion  that  some  less 
celebrated  names  may  have  dropped  out  of  the 
list  of  the  Ionian  philosophers.*  But,  a  century 
after  Anaximander,  Anaxagoras  of  ClazomensB 
revived  his  doctrine,  with  some  very  fanciful 
additions  and  one  very  important  change.  He 
eombined  the  principle  of  Anaximander  with 
that  of  his  contemporaiy  Diogenes,  and  ac- 
knowledged a  supreme  mind^  distinct  from  the 
chaos  to  which  it  imparted  motion,  form,  and 
order.  The  pantheistic  systems  of  the  Ionian 
school  were  only  independent  of  the  popular 
creed,  and  did  not  exclude  it.  The  langoage 
of  Tbales  and  Heraditus,  who  declared  that  the 
aniverse  was  full  of  gods,t  left  room  for  all  the 
fictions  of  the  received  mythology,  and  might 
even  add  new  fervour  to  the  superstition  of  the 
vulgar.  But  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  seems 
to  have  been  felt  to  be  almost  irreconcilable 
with  the  prevailing  opinions,  and  hence,  as  we 
shall  find,  drew  upon  him  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion. 

While  philosophy  was  thns  cultivated  in 
Ionia,  two  schools 'arose  in  the  western  colo- 
nies, of  widely  different  characters,  though  both 
were  founded  by  the  lonians,  and  one  in  the 
seat  of  an  Ionian  population.  This  was  the 
Eleatic,  which  took  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Elea  or  Velia,  on  the  wcistern  coast  of  South- 
em  Italy,  a  settlement  of  the  Phocaeans,  the 
origin  of  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  and  to 
which  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  school, 
migrated,  it  is  believed,  about  536  B.C.  from 
his  birthplace.  Colophon.  We  mention  it  first, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  connected, 
though  by  a  polemical  relation,  with  the  school 
of  Thales,  and  its  history,  in  one  important 
point,  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Ionian 
philosophy ;  for  the  Eleatic  began  where  the 
other  ended,  with  the  admission  of  a  supreme 
intelligence  *,  and  it  even  seems  probable  that 
Xenophanes  was  guided  in  the  formation  of  his 
system  by  a  religious  rather  than  by  a  purely 
]^ilosophical  interest.  As  Thales  saw  gods  in 
all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xenophanes 
savt  all  things  in  God.  Aristotle  described  his 
predominant  thought  or  feeling  with  remark- 
able liveliness  and  simplicity,  by  saying  that  he 
gazed  upon  the  whole  heaven,  and  said  that  the 

*  Hitter,  i.,  p.  S89.  But  mo  Brsadis  mthe  Rli«in.  Mtu., 
iu.,i».  118,  fol. 

t  Aooonlisg  to  Arittotla,  D«  Anim.,  i.,  5,  tbia  wu  th« 
mgj  ezpivHioa  of  Thales.  Hcnclitas  conveyed  the  sane 
thought  in  another  form  whea  he  bexJe  his  guests  enter, 
•ajiag,  **  Here,  too,  are  gods.''    Aiistotle,  De  part,  anim., 


One  Being  was  the  Deity.*  The  changes  which 
Thales  attributed  to  the  One  Being  appeared 
to  him  inconsistent  with'  the  character  of  the 
Deity  and  unintelligible  in  themselves.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  anything 
could  come  into  being  or  could  cease  to  be ; 
nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  abso- 
hxtely  denied  the  reality  of  external  objects,  or 
regarded  their  varying  aspects  as  mere  illu- 
sions. But  the  precise  mode  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  their  multiplicity  and  raan- 
i^ld  transformations  with  the  unity  and  unal- 
terable identity  of  the  Deity,  who,  though  all 
mind,  was  still  one  with  the  world,  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  determined  from  the  fragment- 
ary repains  of  his  works,  and  on  which  we  are 
left  to  form  uncertain  conjectures.  If,  as  some 
accounts  might  lead  us  to  believe,  he  for  this 
purpose  made  a  distinction  between  the  senses 
and  the  reason,  he  would  have  the  honour  of 
opening  a  new  and  very  important  field  of  spec- 
ulation, as  the  earliest  inquirer  into  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  sug- 
gested the  distinction,  w^ich  was  more  strong- 
ly insisted  on  by  his  follower  Parmenides. 
Xenophanes  was  not  so  immersed  in  his  onto- 
logical  speculations  as  to  neglect  the  study  of 
nature,  and  had  formed  a  system  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  Thales,  as  he  was  led  by  geological  observa- 
tions to  similar  conclusions  on  the  primitive 
state  of  the  world,  t  He  was  the  first  Greek 
philosopher  who  openly  rejected  the  popular  su- 
perstition, which  he  referred  to  its  true  source, 
the  tendency  of  man  to  assimilate  the  objects 
of  his  worship  to  his  own  nature,  and  he  in- 
veighed against  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  attribu- 
ting to  the  gods  actions  unworthy  of  the  divine 
character.  He  also  attacked  several  doctrines 
of  his  philosophical  contemporaries  or  predeces- 
aon^t  and  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  bet- 
ter in  refuting  their  opinions  than  in  establish- 
ing his  own. 

Parmenides,  a  native  of  Elea,  whose  early 
youth  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  advan- 
ced age  of  Xenophanes,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  received  his  personal  instructions,  pur- 
sued the  same  direction.  But  he  set  out,  not 
like  Xenophanes,  from  the  idea  of  deity,  but 
from  the  notion  of  being ;  he  expressly  ground- 
ed his  sjTStem  on  the  distinction  between  sense 
and  reason,  as  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  an^ 
on  the  one  hand,  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  re- 
ality of  time,  space,  and  motion,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  admitted  so  much  of  a  real  found- 
ation for  the  appearances  of  nature  as  rendered 
them  not  unworthy  of  attention,  and  even  con* 
structed  a  peculiar  physical  theory  to  explain 
them.    But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  his 

*  Met.,  i.,  9,  ds  riv  iXw  elpavev  iwcSXi^as  rd  tv  dvai 
0qe(  Tdv  &tiv. 

t  He  supported  his  (pinion  that  earth  and  sea  were  once 
mingled  in  one  mass  by  referring  to  sea- shells  found  in  mid- 
land  regions  and  in  the  t>owels  of  mountains,  to  the  impree- 
sioBs  cl  fish  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  and  to  similar 
phenomena  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Faroe  and  elsnwhere. 
Origen.,  Pbil.,  14     This  seems  to  imply  that  no  preceding 

Shilosopher  had  made  the  same  use  of  the  liJie  obsenrations« 
«e  above,  p.  %l%  noL  t,  ccA.  3. 

t  Ritter  (i.,  p.  453)  finds  an  allusion  to  Pythagcvean  doo 
trines,  where  it  wonld  seem  that  Xenophanes  might  haw 
had  Anaximander's  tnetp'v  in  iriew.     The  Pytbagoreaa. 
tenets  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  eootroverved,  evon  if 
Uey  were  fonned  so  early,  seem,  according  to  Ritti>r's  own 
obeervatiun  (p.  SS0},  to  have  been  kept  longer  secret. 
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caee,  as  in  his  master^s,  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  his  mode  of  reconciling  these  seenjtngly 
inconsistent  views.  His  fellow-citizen,  friend, 
and  disciple,  the  courageous  and  unfortunate 
Zeno,  and  Melissus  of  Saraos,  who  united  great 
military  talents  and  experience  with  his  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  chiefly  exercised  their  dia- 
lectic subtlety  in  combating  both  the  dogmas  of 
other  philosophers  and  the  opinions  of  the  vul- 
gar; and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  earnest  in  search  of  truth,  they 
seem  too  often  to  have  descended  to  sophistical 
paradoxes,  which  need  all  the  indulgence  that 
can  be  claimed  for  an  early  stage  of  science. 
Zeno  himself  was  sometimes  ranked  among  the 
sophists,  whose  pernicious  influence  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice ;  and  thus  the 
Eleatic  school,  which  in  its  outset  was  distin- 
guished by  a  religious  philosophy,  insensibly 
contracted  a  close  affinity  with  a  class  of  men 
who  laboured  to  destroy  both  philosophy  and 
religion. 

We  may  here  mention  a  remarkable, feature 
in  the  history  of  the  early  philosophical  litera- 
ture, which  corresponds  to  the  character  of 
the  several  schools  and  systems.  Of  Thales 
it  is  not  certainly  known  whether^he  wrote  any- 
thing, nor  whether  some  verses  —  about  two 
hundred — which  were  attributed  to  him,  con- 
tained an  account  of  his  physical  doctrines,  or 
were  merely  a  collection  of  practical  maxims 
and  precepts,  such  as  were  ascribed  to  all  those 
who  were  numbered  among  the  Seven  Sages. 
His  younger  contemporary,  Anaximander,  un- 
folded his  theory  in  a  prose  work,  and' his' ex- 
ample appears  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the 
phitosophers  of  the  same  school.  The  speci- 
mens left  of  their  writings  show  that  their  loss 
is  to  be  regretted  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  information  which 
they  would  have  afforded.  Their  style  seems 
to  have  resembled  that  of  the  early  historians  : 
its  simplicity  was  relieved  by  the  bold  poetical 
images  in  which  their  thoughts  were  frequently 
veiled.  On  the  other  hand,  Xenophanes  and 
Parmenides  explained  and  defended  their  sys- 
tems in  verse,  which  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  poetry,  though  the  former  was  the 
author  of  several  moral  elegies,  which  were  not 
deficient  in  poetical  merit,  and  of  a  historical 
epic,  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind,  on  the  found- 
ation of  Colophon  and  the  migration  to  Elea. 
The  remains  of  the  philosophical  poems  breathe 
a  strain  of  oracular  solemnity  and  obscurity, 
and  to  contemporary  readers  must  have  suppli- 
ed the  absence  of  all  purely  poetical  appeals  to 
the  imagination  and  the  feelings  by  the  interest 
of  new  and  mysterious  traius  of  thought,  strug- 
gling in  vain  for  an  adequate  expression.  But 
a  metrical  vehicle  did  not  so  well  suit  Zeno's  di- 
alectic genius,  and  he  adopted  a  more  appropri- 
ate instrument  of  controversy  in  the  dialogue, 
which  in  his  hands  was  probably  a  very  dry 
form,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  attractions 
which  were  afterward  imparted  to  it  by  the 
highest  efforts  of  Attic  eloquence. 

The  Eleatics  appear  likewise  to  have  sug- 
gested some  features  of  the  system  fram^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  fiflh  century  by  Emped- 
oclcs  of  Agrigentum,  which  he  also  unfolded  in 
a  poetical  form.  It  neither  has  so  much  philo- 
sophical interest,  nor  exerted  such  influence  in 


after  times  as  to  demand  notice  here.  In  an- 
other point  of  view — as  a  man  who  combined 
philosophy  with  religion  and  an  ascetic  morali- 
ty, assumed  a  priestly  character,  possessed  an 
insight  into  some  secrets  of  nature  unknown  to 
his  contemporaries,  and  by  all  these  means  ac- 
quired a  powerful  ascendant  over  them,  and 
was  regarded  with  a  religious  awe — Empedo- 
cles  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Epimeni- 
des  and  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  second, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Western  schools, 
which,  indeed,  might  perhaps  claim  precedence 
by  a  few  years  of  the  Eleatic*  We  have  re- 
served it  for  this  place,  both  as  less  intimately 
connected  with  the  Ionian  schools,  and  because 
it  will  lead  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  political 
condition  of  some  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  history  of  Pythagoras  is  obscured  by  a 
cloud  of  legends,  through  which  little  can  be 
distinguished  beyond  the  leading  outlines  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  was  a  native  of  Samos, 
bom  about  B.C.  570,  and  by  his  mother's  side 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  the  island.  But  his 
father,  Mnesarchus,  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  a  foreigner,  and  not  of  purely  Greek 
origin,  though  it  was  disputed  whether  he  was 
a  Phcenician,  or  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians 
of  Lemnos  or  Imbrus — to  a  branch,  therefore,  of 
the  Pelasgian  race.  Like  uncertainty  hangs 
over  the  early  life  of  Pythagoras,  the  sources 
of  his  knowledge,  or  the  aid  he  received  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  be  travelled  in  the  East,  at 
least  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  derived  some  instruc- 
tion from  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  if  not  from  An- 
aximander. t  To  his  stay  in  Egypt  he  was  most 
likely  indebted,  not  so  much  for  any  positive 
knowledge  or  definite  opinions,  as  for  hints 
which  roused  his  curiosity,  and  impressions 
which  decided  the  bias  of  his  mind.  In  the  sci- 
ence of  the  Egyptians  he  perhaps  found  little  to 
borrow ;  but  in  their  political  and  religious  insti- 


*  He  wM  oommonly  olused  amon^  the  Pytha^reana  (ae« 
Stun,  Empedoclec,  ^  3).  But  Ritter  has  established  hia 
connexion  with  the  Eleatics  by  a  carefal  compariaon  of  his 
remains  with  those  of  Parmenides.  Perhaps  the  other  apiit- 
ion, was  suggested  by  the  resemblance  between  his  charac- 
ter and  that  of  Pythagoras.  Yet,  besides  his  doctrine  oon- 
ceming  the  soul,  his  Spbero-god,  which  absorbs  and  assim- 
ilates portions  of  the  realm  of  strife,  and  his  two  oppoaito 
principles,  which  are  subordinate  to  a  higher  uniiT,  aeeai 
to  come  nearer  to  some  peculiar  features  of  the  Pytnagors- 
an  philosophy,  fiy  others,  again,  both  ancients  and  mtid- 
ems  (as  Reinhold,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  i.,  p.  06),  ha 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Ionian  school,  as  a  disciple  of 
Anazagoras.  He  may  probably  bo  looked  upon  as  the  finit 
author  of  nn  eclectic  system.  Bat  see  Braudis,  in  the  es- 
say above  referred  to.  p.  123.  folio. 

f  Apollon.  ip.  Porphyr.,  De  Vii.  Pyth.,  9  Tradition,  in- 
deed, can  have  but  little  weight  on  a  point  of  this  natura. 
But  as  to  Pherecydes,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
unanimous.  As  to  Anaximander  and  Thales,  who  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras,  our  belief 
must  rest  chiefly  on  the  probability,  whatever  it  may  bo, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  most  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  his  clay.  With  regard  to  Pher- 
ecyd'»8,  the  tradition  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  antHh- 
er,  according  to  which  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  taught 
the  imraortadity  of  the  soul.  But  no  traces  of  an  i  ntercoursa 
with  Thales  or  Anaximander  can  be  discovered  in  any  of 
the  diictrines  ascril)ed  to  Pythagoras,  and  therefore  the 
question  is  one  which  it  is  equally  unimportant  and  difficult 
to  decide.  This  is  still  more  the  case  as  to  the  other  al- 
leged teachers  of  Pythagoras,  as  Bias  of  Priene,  and  oh- 
scure  names,  such  as  Creophilus  and  Hermodamas.  Ritter 
has  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  kin 
Gucktckte  4«r  Pi/tkagonKhen  PhUoMifku,  p.  15,  folio. 
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tntions  he  saw  a  mighty  engine,  such  as  he  might 
wish  to  wield  for  nobler  purposes.    It  is  equaily 
credible  that  he  was  initiated  in  several  of  the 
most   ancient  Greek  mysteries,  even  if  there 
should  be  no  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  he  in- 
herited some  secrets  of  a  mystic  lore  from  Pelas- 
gian    ancestors.*    We  may  here  remark  that 
among  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained by  the  learned  as  to  the  Greek  myste- 
ries, none  seem  more  probable  than  that  which 
holds  them  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  wor- 
ship which  ptreceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic 
mjTthoIogy  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on 
a  view  of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest, 
and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical 
thought  and  religious  feeling.     It  is  extremely 
doubtful  how  far  they  were  ever  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  exposition  of  theological  doctrines 
diflering  from  the  popular  creed.     But  it  seems 
not  improbable  that,  in  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  be* 
tween  Greece  and  Egypt,  some  attempts  were 
made  to  connect  the  mystic  legends,  which 
were  either  exhibited  in  mimic  shows  or  con- 
veyed in  hymns,  with  a  sort  of  speculative  sys- 
tem, which  may  here  and  there  have  contained 
some  features  derived  from  the  East ;  and  that 
the  authors  of  this  new  learning  endeavoured 
to  recommend  it  by  the  authority  of  Orpheus, 
and  other  venerable  names  of  Thracian,  Lycian, 
or  Hyperborean  bards  and  prophets.    It  was 
now,  perhaps,  that  the  views  of  the  initiated 
began  to  be  extended  beyond  the  present  life, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  made  a  basis  for  the  assurance  of 
higher  privileges  than  had  before  been  held  out 
to  them.    Whether  it  was  from  a  domestic  or 
a  foreign  source  that  Pythagoras  drew  the  pe^ 
cnliar  form  of  this  doctrine  which  he  adopted — 
that  of  a  transmigration  of  souls — ^we  cannot 
determine ;  Pindar's  allusions  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  his  time  it  had  been  long  familiar  to  the 
Greeks.! 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Greek  who  assumed  the  title  of  a  philosopher. 
If  this  was  so,  he  probably  did  not  intend,  as  has 
been  commonly  imagined,  to  deprecate  the  rep- 
utation of  wisdom,  but  to  profess  himself  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  it ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  well-known  story  which  explains  the  origin 
of  the  name,  suggests  an  entirely  false  notion 
of  his  view  of  life  so  far  as  it  implies  that  he  re- 
garded contemplation  as  the  highest  end  of  hu- 
man existence4  His  ardent  thirst  of  knowl- 
edge he  shared  with  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries ;  but  he  was  distinguished  by  his  strong 
bent  for  mathematical  studies,  and  for  all  con- 
nected with  them.  Several  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy 
are  attributed  to  him,^  and  his  whole  philoso- 
phy was  the  result  of  this  predilection.  We  are 
the  less  inclined  to  enter  into  an  explanation 

*  Rttter,  i.,  p.  350.  But  the  ctory  of  the  myttaxogue  A^- 
lafo^hamua,  who  ie  aaid  to  have  admitted  him  to  ine  Orphic 
XBfrteriee  at  Libethra,  where  he  learned  the  rudimenta  of 
^a  anthinetical  iheolngr,  in  perhapa  a  &ble  not  much  ofivre 
ancient  than  the  tinw  of  lamblichua.    See  lAibeck^glaoph. 

t  Se«  Diaaen.  on  Pjndar,  01.,  ii.,  08,  and  Frai^m.  Thran.,  4. 

t  The  philtampher  ia  like  the  apeetator  at  the  Olympic 
famea,  who,  while  othen  are  attracted  by  ambition  or  gain, 
cornea  only  to  mii^  a  liberal  eohoeity.  See  CioerD,  Toac. 
Biap.,  T.,  3,  and  Davia'a  note. 

^  See  Profeaaor  PoweiPa  Hiatoiy  of  Natvral  JPhlloaopby, 
ia  Ihia  Cyelopwlia,  p.  19,  SI. 


of  his  system,  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
never  committed  it  to  writing ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  in  the  doctrines  which  are 
called  Pythagorean,  to  distinguish  what  belongs 
to  him,  and  what  to  his  disciples  and  their  fol- 
lowers. We  can  only  venture  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  its  character  and  tendency,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  collected  with  some  degree  of 
safety.  It  seems  clear  that  Pythagoras  not 
only  conceived  that  numbers  represented  the  es- 
sence and  properties  of  all  things,  but  attribu* 
ted  to  them  such  a  real  objective  existence  as 
rendered  them  capable  of  serving  as  materials 
or  elements  in  his  construction  of  the  universe ; 
a  process,  of  which  no  satisfactory  account  has 
yet  been  given,  which  does  not  imply  that  he 
confounded,  first  a  numerical  unit  with  a  geo- 
metrical point,  and  then  this  with  a  material 
atom.  He  thus,  on  one  side,  pointed  the  way  to 
the  physical  theory  afterward  maintained  by 
Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  the  source 
from  which  it  was  derived.  But  it  is  extreme- 
ly improbable  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers, ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  modern  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  seems  to  be  justly  chargeable  with  a  large 
part  of  the  absurdities  and  superstitions  which 
claimed  the  sanction  of  his  name  in  the  latest 
period  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  which  exerted 
such  a  powerful  and  mischievous  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  many  succeeding  ages ;  for,  in- 
nocent as  he  may  have  been  of  such  an  inten- 
tion, he  probably  opened  a  door  for  all  these 
chimeras,  not  only  in  the  mysterious  virtue 
which  he  attributed  to  numbers,  but  likewise  in 
the  still  more  abstruse  speculations  by  which 
he  ascended  to  the  first  principles  of  number  it- 
self, in  which  he  discovered  a  contrast  various- 
ly expressed  by  his  followers  as  one  between 
light  and  darkness,  or  between  good  and  evil, 
and  perhaps  equivalent  to  that  between  mind 
and  matter,  reason  and  sense.*  These  oppo- 
site principles  were  represented,  indeed,  as  sub- 
ordinate to  a  higher  unity,  but  also  as  issuing 
out  of  it.  And  thus  the  First  Cause  itself  was 
drawn  into  the  conflict,  and  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle with  its  own  original  imperfeetion. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  would  have  been  more  sober,  and 
might  not  have  been  the  occasion  of  so  many 
incoherent  dreams,  but  for  the  symbolical  and 
mystic  veil  which  he  threw  over  it,  and  which 
was,  perhaps,  necessary  for  the  success  of  his 
plans,  though  it  could  not  secure  them  against 
the  revolution  by  which  they  were  at  last  frus- 
trated. For  the  history  of  the  human  mind  his 
institutions  are,  perhaps,  less  interesting  than 
his  philosophy ;  but  for  the  history  of  Greece 
his  philosophy  is  chiefly  important,  as  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  character  of  his  institutions. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of 

*  Ariatotle,  Met,  j.,  9,  enaneratea  ten  pain  of  theae  op- 
poaite  principles,  which,  aoourding  to  some  Pythagoreana, 
on  account  of  the  virtue  ascribed  to  the  number  ten,  luda- 
ded  all  or  the  muat  important  elements  of  the  universe. 
We  subjoin  the  list,  wnicli  may  give  some  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  system  and  of  the  eaae  with  which  it  might 
adapt  itself  to  the  moet  fanciful  combinationa.  They  are : 
Limit  and  Unlimited ;  Odd  and  Even ;  One  and  Many ; 
Right  and  Left  ;  Male  and  Female :  Still  and  Moved  ; 
Straight  and  Curve  ;  Light  and  Darkness ;  Good  and  Evil ; 
Square  and  Oblcmg.  Theae,  aa  the  ancienta  peroerrad,  are 
only  tea  diHerent  aapeota  of  ona  ▼ague  Ida* 
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their  origin  and  their  iate,  though  perplexed  by 
many  contradictions,  serve  for  a  time  to  break 
the  obscurity  which  commonly  rests  upon  the 
jUSairs  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy. 

Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to  have 
found  Polycrates  nSing  at  Samoa  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  his  aversion 
to  the  tyrant^s  government  was  sometimes  as- 
signed as  the  motive  which  led  him  finally  to 
quit  his  native  island.  If  there  was  any  founda> 
tion  for  this  story,  it  roust  probably  be  sought, 
not  in  any  personal  enmity  between  him  and 
Polycrates — ^who  is  said  to  have  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Amasis — but 
in  his  conviction  that  the  power  of  Polycrates 
would  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  de- 
signs. For  it  seems  certain  ^hat,  before  he  set 
out  for  the  West,  he  bad  already  conceived  the 
idea  to  which  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  only  sought  for  a  fit  place  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
We,  however,  find  intimations  that  he  did  not 
leave  Samoa  untU  be  had  acquire  some  celeb- 
rity among  the  Asiatic  Greeks*  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  mystic  rites  which  Herodotus 
represents  as  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and 
to  those  which  were  celebrated  in  Greece  un- 
der the  name  of  Orpheus  as  their  reputed  found- 
er. But  as  we  cannot  believe  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  form  of  religion  was  an 
object  that  Pythagoras  ever  propped  to  him- 
self apart  'firom  his  polittcal  views,  we  could 
only  regard  these  mysteries,  supposing  the  fact 
ascertained,  in  the  light  of  an  essay  or  an  ex- 
periment by  which  he  sounded  the  disposition 
or  the  capacity  of  his  couDtiymeo  for  the  recep- 
tion of  other  more  practical  doctrines.  The 
fame  of  his  travels,  his  wisdom,  and  sanctity, 
had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  he  appears  to  have  stayed  some  time, 
partly,  perhaps,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and 
partly  to  heighten  his  reputation.  It  was  no 
doubt  for  the  fonner  purpose  that  he  visited 
Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  found  a  model  of 
govemmeni  and  disci|diiie  more  congenial  to 
his  habits  of  thinking  than  he  oould  have  met 
with  anywhere  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.  If, 
as  is  highly  probable,  he  stopped  on  the  same 
journey  at  Olympia  and  Delphi,  it  was,  perhaps, 
leas  from  either  curiosity  or  devotion  than  from 
the  desire  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  ora- 
cles, and  of  forming  a  uaeful  connexion  with 
their  ministers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  he  was 
indebted  for  many  of  bis  ethical  dogmas  to 
Themistoclea  of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess. 
The  legends  about  his  appearance  at  Olympia — 
where  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  thigh  like 
the  shoulder  of  Pelope,  of  gold  or  ivory,  and  to 
have  fascinated  an  eagle  as  it  flew  over  his 
head-rmay  very  weU  be  connected  with  this 
journey,  and  would  indicate  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  person  partaking  of  a  superhuman 
nature*  and  as  an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven. 
How  far  he  excited  or  encouraged  such  a  delu- 
sion, is,  as  in  all  such  cases,  very  difficult  to 
determine ;  but  it  seems  unquestionable  that 
he  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  genuine  menu  and 
acquirements,  but  put  forward  marvellous  pre- 

*  Ritter  iofeii  this  lioin  the  stocy  that  Zunolxis  had 
Mnrwi  PythagorM  id  Staum  (Herod.,  iy,S&),  and  also  fnm 
the  (act  that  the  laiae  of  hia  learninf  had  reiiched  HezacU- 
tOB.    Neither  argaaiaBt  im  dedaiTe. 


tensions,  which,  he  mast  have  been  conscious, 
had  no  real  ground,  and  which,  we  must  sus- 
pect, were  calculated  to  attract  the  veneration 
of  the  credulous.  The  most  famous  of  these 
was  the  claim  he  laid  to  the  privilege — con- 
ferred on  him,  as  he  asserted,  by  the  god  Her- 
mes—of preserving  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
many  states  of  existence  which  his  soul  had 
passed  through :  an  imposture  attested  by  his 
contemporary  Xenophanes,  who,  as  his  charac- 
ter in  this  respect  stands  much  higher  than  that 
of  Pythagoras,  appears  to  have  treated  it  in  his 
elegies  with  deserved  ridicule.* 

What  were  the  precise  motives  which  induced 
him  finally  to  fix  his  residence  among  the  Ital- 
ian Greeks,  and  particularly  at  Croton,  is  only 
matter  for  coigecture.  The  peculiar  salubrity 
of  the  air  of  Croton»  its  aristocratical  govern- 
ment, a  state  of  manners  which,  though  falling 
far  short  of  his  idea,  was  advantageously  con- 
trasted with  the  luxury  of  Sybaris,  might  suf- 
fice to  determine  his  choice,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  circumstances  in  its  condition  which 
opened  a  prospect  of  successful  exertion.  la 
fact,  however,  the  state  of  parties  in  Croton  at 
the  time  when  he  arrived  there  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  favourable  to  the  undertaking 
which  he  meditated.  Causes  of  discord  were  at 
work  there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
very  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  strug- 
gle between  the  partricians  and  the  plebeians 
at  Rome.  There  was  a  body,  called  a  senate, 
composed  of  a  thousand  members,  and  probably 
representing  the  descendants  of  the  more  an- 
cient settlers,  invested  with  large  and  irrespon- 
sible authority,  and  enjoying  privileges  which 
had  begun  to  excite  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  power  of  the  oligarchy  was  still  pre- 
ponderant, but  apparently  not  so  secure  as  to 
render  all  assistance  superfluous.  The  arrival 
of  a  stranger,  outwardly  neutral,  who  en^ged 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude  by  his  pnestly 
character,  and  by  the  rumour  of  his  supernatu- 
ral endowments,  and  was  willing  to  throw  all 
his  Influence  into  the  scale  of  the  government, 
on  condition  of  exercising  some  control  over  ita 
measures,  was  an  event  which  could  not  but  be 
hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  privileged  class ; 
and,  accordingly,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have 
found  the  utmost  readiness  in  the  senate  of 
Croton  to  favour  hia  designs. 

The  real  nature  of  these  designs,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  is  a  question  which  has  exer- 
cised the  sagacity  of  many  inquirers,  and  has 
been  variously  solved,  according  to  the  higher 
degree  of  importance  which  Pythagoras  has 
been  supposed  to  have  attached  to  religion,  or 
to  philosophy,  or  to  government.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  his  object  was  not  exclusively,  or 
even  predominantly  religious,  or  philosophical, 
or  political,  and  that  none  of  these  objects  stood 
in  the  relation  of  an  end  to  the  other  two,  as  ita 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  opinion  of  a  modern  author,! 
that  the  aim  of  Pythagoras  was  to  exhibit  the 

*  Diog.,  Tiii.,  30.  Pythsf^rat  is  represented  as  iaterce- 
ding  for  a  dog  which  was  howling  under  the  lash,  in  th» 
gfound  that  he  recognised  the  Toice  of  a  deceased  fHend, 
whose  soni  had  migrated  into  the  animal. 

t  Mueller,  Dor.,  til.,  0, 15.  He  ^s  beyond  F.  SoUeitd, 
who,  in  his  essay  ea  PIato*s  Diotima  (WeTk.,iv.,  p.  I09)» 
had  notioad  tha  iMrian  charactar  of  the  Pythagorean  iaMi- 
mtic 
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ideal  of  a  Dorian  state.    This  is,  peilkaps,  in 
ooe  aense,  more,  and  in  another  less,  than  he 
leaUy  attempted,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  af- 
fect the  character  of  the  Dorians  rather  than  the 
▼iewv  of  Pythagoras.    His  leading  thought  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  that  the  state  and  the  individ- 
ual ought,  each  in  its  way,  to  reflect  the  image  of 
that  order  and  harmony  by  which  he  believed  the 
miiverse  to  be  sustained  and  regulated ;  and  he 
only  expressed  the  reUgious  side  of  this  thought 
when  he  said  that  the  highest  end  of  human  ex- 
iatence  was  to  follow  or  resemble  the  Deity. 
Bat  he  was  aware  that  this  sublime  idea  can 
never  be  fully  imbodied  in  this  sublunary  world, 
and  that  a  wise  man  will  be  content  with  slow- 
ly approaching,  the  unattainable  mark,  and  in 
woricing  upon  others  will  adapt  his  exertions  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
to  the  imperfection  of  those  whom  he  has  to 
deal  with.    He  had  before  him  the  example  of 
Lycurgaa,  and,  still  nearer,  those  of  Zaleucus 
and  Gharondas,  who  had  legislated,  not  many 
generations  earlier,  the  one  tor  Locri,  the  other 
fiir  Catana,  on  principles  so  agreeable  to  his  own, 
that  in  the  traditions  of  later  times  they  were 
numbered  among  his  disciples.    This,  however, 
was  probably  something  more  than  the  state  of 
afiaiiB  which  he  found  at  Croton  wonld  have 
p^mitted  him  to  undertake,  and  yet  less  than 
he  might  hope  to  accomplish  by  diflferent  means. 
He  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  a  code  of 
laws,  nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  assumed 
any  public  oflSce.    Ho  instituted  a  society — an 
order  we  might  now  call  iu-of  which  he  became 
the  generaL    It  was  composed  of  young  men 
earef*il]y  selected  from  the  noblest  families,  not 
only  of  Croton,  hut  of  other  Italiot  cities.   Their 
number  amounted,  or  was  confined  to  three 
hundred ;  and  if  he  expected  by  their  co-oper- 
ation to  exercise  a  sway  firmer  and  more  laet^ 
ing  than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magistrate,  first 
over  Croton,  and  in  the  end  over  all  the  Italian 
ookmies,  hie  project,  though  new  and  bold, 
Qoght  not  to  be  pronounoed  visionary  or  extrav- 
agant. 

Aoeording  to  our  view  of  this  celebrated  so- 
eiety,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have 
presented  such  a  variety,  of  aspects  as'  to  mia- 
lead  those  who  fixed  their  attention  on  any  one 
of  them,  and  withdrew  it  firom  the  rest  It  was 
at  onoe  a  philosophical  school,  a  religiousbroth- 
eifaood,  and  a  political  association ;  and  all 
these  charactera  appear  to  have  been  insepara- 
bly united  in  the  founder's  mind.  It  must  be 
eonsidered  as  a  proof  of  upright  intentions  in 
Pythagoras,  which  ought  to  rescue  him  from  all 
suspicion  of  selfish  motives,  that  he  chose  for 
his  coadjutore  pereons  whom  he  deemed  capa- 
ble of  grasping  the  highest  truths  which,  he 
could  communicate,  and  was  not  only  willing  (o. 
teach  them  all  he  knew,  but  regarded  the  ut- 
most cultivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  work  to 
which  he  destined  them.  His  lessons  were 
certainly  not  confined  to  particular  branches  of 
mathematical  or  physical  science,  but  were 
clearly  meant  to  throw  the  fullest  light  on  the 
greatest  questions  which  can  occupy  the  hu- 
man mind.  Those  who  were  to  govern  othera 
were  firet  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  place  which  they  filled  in  it.  The 
Pythagorean  philosophy  may,  indeed,  appear 
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singularly  foreign  to  the  business  of  a  states- 
man ;  but  we  know  that  some  of  the  greatest^ 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  beea 
nourished  in  such  speculations,  and  the  effects 
of  the  exercise  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
importance  of  the  scientific  results. 

It  is  certain  that  religion  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  institutions  of  Pythagoras,  and 
it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,*  that  it  was  the 
centre  in  which  they  rested,  or  the  corner-stune 
of  the  whole  fabric,  and  the  main  bond  of  union 
among  his  followers.    But  it  is  by  no  means 
dear  either  what  kind  of  religion  it  was,  or  in. 
what  manner  it  acted.    And  its  importance 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  obscurity ;  for 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  secrecy  in  which, 
the  proceedings  of  the  fraternity  were  envelop- 
ed related  not  to  its  philosophical  doctrines,  nor 
even  to  its  political  designs,  but  to  its  religious 
observances.    In  what  relation,  however,  this 
mystic  religion  stood  to  that  of  the  public  tem- 
ples is  very  doubtful.    Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  inveighed  as  bitter  asXenophanes  against 
Homer  and  Hesiod  for  degrading  their  divine 
personages,!  but  he  professed  the  highest  rev- 
erence for  the  objects  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tion.   It  is  true  that  he  reduced  the  gods  to  so 
many  nombera ;  but  this  was  a  theological  nice- 
ty, and  did  not  concern  the  multitude  which  saw 
him  bow  at  their  altare.    There  is  no  reason  to^ 
think  that  these  mysteries  conveyed  any  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  the  common  opinions. 
It  ia  most  probable— -and  the  story  which  wan 
current  among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont 
about  the  imposture  of  Zamolxis  seems  to  con- 
firm this  conjecture! — that  the  chief  object  of 
the  mysteries  was  to  inculcate  the  dogma  of 
the  immortality  and  migrations  of  the  soul,, 
which  might  be  easily  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  a  generous  enthusiasm.     But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  religion  was  made- 
to  hallow  all  the  relations  into  which  the  asso- 
ciates entered,  that  it  cemented  their  mutual: 
attachment,  and  exalted  their  veneration  for 
their  master.    It  is  also  important  to  observe 
that  the  n^teries  appear  to  have  been  open» 
though  perhaps  not  in  their  last  stage,  to  per- 
sons who  were  not  memben  of  the  pditicai 
society.    Thus  women  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  them,  and  hence  we  find  a  long  list  of 
female  Pythagoreans.    It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how.  much  the  influence  of  the  institution  must 
have  becm  enlarged  by  such  an  accession. 

Whether  Pythagoras  had  formed  any  definite 
political  theory  is  another  disputable  point.  It 
is  not  even  certain  that  he  wished  to  see  his 
disciples  placed  in  public  offices,  though  th& 
state  was  to  be  their  proper  and  highest  sphere 
of  action — much  less  that  he  designed  they 
should  constitute  a  separate  body,  clothed  with 
legal  authority.  His  preference  of  one  form  of 
government  to  another  probably  depended  on- 
the  facility  with  which  it  lent  itself  to  his  views  -, 
but  that,  in  general,  his  sentiments  were  rigidly 
aristocratical,  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  even 
if  there  were  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact.^ 

»  With  RitUr,  in  both  th«  work*  above  referred  to. 

t  Diog.  LMrt.,  Tiii.,  31 .  On  the  other  hand,  eee  Forph., 
De  V.  P.,  zuii. 

i  Her.,  IT.,  95.  Compere  the  etoty  told  bj  Hermippna 
in  Diog^.,  Tiii.,  41. 

«  One  is  nther  sanrieed  at  the  tone  of  vnoertaintj  wit^ 
which  RiUer  (i.,  p,  351)  eBpreeeee  hinaelf  on  this  point 
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The  candidate  who  sought  admission  into 
the  order,  if  his  first  appearance  satisfied  the 
eye  of  the  master,  who  is  said  to  have  placed 
great  reliance  on  his  judgment  of  pbysiogno- 
nies,*  had  to  pass  through  a  period  of  probation 
and  discipline.  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
the  term  and  the  rules  of  this  novitiate,  and  of 
the  classes  into  which  the  disciples  were  dis- 
tributed.! It  seems  to  be  plainly  implied  by  all 
the  traditions  on  the  subject  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  they  exchanged  their  domestic  habits  for 
a  new  mode  of  life,  which  was  regulated  in  its 
minutest  details  by  the  will  of  Pythagoras.  In 
these  regulations  he  may  have  been  guided  by 
the  Dorian  practice,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
witnessed  in  Crete  and  Sparta  ;  though  the  .at- 
tention which  he  paid  to  masic  and  gymnastics 
as  the  two  main  elements  of  education,  was 
both  conformable  to  national  usage,  and  might 
have  resulted  spontaneously  from  his  philosoph- 
ical views.  No  dependance  can  be  placed  on 
the  stories  which  are  to|d  of  the  abstinence 
which  he  is  said  to  have  prescribed. t  To  pre- 
serve the  vigour  of  body  and  mind  by  strict  tem- 
perance was  no  doubt  his  first  object ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  also  restricted  the  diet 
of  his  followers  by  several  prohibitions  which 
had  no  other  than  a  symbolical  meaning,  and 
were  intended  to  impress  some  moral  or  reli- 
gious truths.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  among  his  other  accomplishments  he  was 
famed  for  his  medical  skill,  and  he  has  even 
been  thought  to  have  founded  the  first  scientific 
school  of  medicine,^  which  before  his  time  had 
been  almost  exclusively  cultivated  by  the  priest- 
hood of  certain  temples,  which  were  frequented 
for  the  sake  of  miraculous  cures.  And  his  char- 
actei  might  incline  him  to  follow  many  fanciful 
analogies  in  the  regulation  of  diet,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  the  main  point  to  which  he  applied 
his  art.  If  his  disciples  shared  their  ordinary 
meals  together,  after  the  Spartan  custom,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  fabuloas 
exaggeration  by  which  they  are  said  to  have 
thrown  all  their  possessions  into  a  conunon 
stock.  Their  union  was  more  intimate  than 
that  of  kindred  ;  according  to  some  authors,  it 
excited  the  jealousy  of  their  relatives,  who 
saw  themselves  treated  comparatively  as  stran- 
gers ;||  and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated of  the  purity  and  constancy  of  their  friend- 
ship.   We  can  readily  believe  that  the  Three 

*  Oell,  N.  A.,  i.,  9. 

t  The  matt  generml  dtstiiictioQ  Maini  to  be  that  between 
the  Exoteric  uid  Etoterie :  eome  authors  believed  that  the 
tame  diitinction  was  expreteed  bjr  the  terms  Pythagorut 
and  Pythagorean.  These  terms  <m\j  signify  certain  grada- 
tions, ATithout  markin}}^  the  nature  orthe  subject  as  religious, 
philoeophical.  or  political.  Wheresa  others  spoke  of  a  divis- 
ion into  tebastid^  po/if  ict,  aad  matkematici^  m  a  class  of  re- 
ligiun,  a  claxs  of  politics,  and  a  class  of  science  ;  but  to  this 
they  added  three  gradations :  Pythagorici^  Pythagoreiy  Py 
thagruttto  accord ing  to  the  mote  or  less  familiar  intercourse 
enjoyed  with  the  master.  Riiter  conceives  that  the  distinc- 
tion tif  classes  related  only  to  the  religious  mysteries.  Yet 
them  seems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  scale  of  de- 
grees in  philosophy  as  Oellius  descnbea  (i.,  0)  nnder  the 
names  Acustiei,  Mathematici^  PhytiH. 

t  Some  authors  represent  him  as  forbidding  all  animal 
food,  others  all  kinds  of  lish,  others  beans  ;  whereas  Aris- 
toxenus,  a  writer  of  great  credit,  asserted  that  he  preferred 
beans  to  all  other  vegetables.  It  seems  probable  that  he 
«nly  interdicted  certain  parts  of  animals  and  certain  kinds 
df  nsh,  and  perhans  of  pulse. 

(t  Wachsmiith,  H.  A.,  iii.,  p.  487.  Schlosaar,  1.  i.,  p.  9M, 
tfQpposes  him  to  have  found  a  school  of  medicine  at  Croton. 

I  lamblich..  Do  P.  V.,  SU. 


Hundred  who  were  admitted  to  the  last  secrets, 
religious,  philosophical,  and  political,  that  their 
master  had  to  unfold,  were  bound  together  and 
to  him  by  an  oath,  which  was  perhaps  invested 
with  peculiar  solemnity  by  its  mysterious  form.* 
It  was  a  precept  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  to  show 
respect  to  an  oath,  to  be  slow  in  taking  it,  and 
steadfast  in  keeping  it  t 

The  ambition  of  Pythagoras  was  assuredly, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  truly  lofty  and 
noble :  he  aimed  at  establishing  a  dominion 
which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  a  rational  supremacy  of  minds  enlight- 
ened by  philosophy  and  purified  by  rieligion,  and 
characters  fitted  to  maintain  an  ascendant  over 
others  by  habits  of  self-command.  Yet  the  foil- 
ure  of  his  undertakings  which,  however,  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  total  one,  seems  to  have 
been  owing  not  altogether  to  the  violence  and 
malignity  of  the  passions  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  but  in  part,  also,  to  the  weakness  and 
rudeness  of  the  instruments  which  he  employ- 
ed. He  found  or  thought  himself  compelled  to 
become  a  party  in  a  contest  where  the  right 
certainly  did  not  lie  all  on  one  side.  We  are 
informed  that  at  first  he  obtained  unbounded 
influence  over  all  classes  at  Croton,  and  efiect- 
ed  a  general  reformation  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  that  in  other  Italian  cities  he  gaiiK 
ed  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either  to  coun- 
teract revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocratical  government  where  it  had  given 
way  to  tjrranny  or  democracy.  The  senate  of 
Croton  is  said  to  have  pressed  him  to  guide  it 
with  his  counsels,t  which  may  signify  that  be 
was  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate, or  even  a  dictatorial  authority.  But  he 
seems  always  to  have  remained  in  a  private 
station ;  and  the  conjecture  that  his  Three  Hun- 
dred formed  a  legal  assembly,  which  was  raised 
above  the  senate,^  is  the  more  improbable,  be- 
cause they  are  said  to  have  included  several 
citizens  of  other  states.  I|  Yet  they  had  gained 
a  predominance,  both  at  Croton  and  elsewhere, 
which  had  perhaps  excited  both  the  hostility  of 
the  party  whoee  interests  they  opposed  and  the 
jealousy  of  that  which  they  espoused,  long  be- 
fore the  event  which  was  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  their  ruin.  We  do  not  venture  to  decide 
what  foundation  there  may  hare  been  for  the 
charge  which  was  brooght  against  them,  of  at* 
tempting  to  abolish  the  popular  assembly,  which 
seems  fh>m  the  first  to  have  been  very  narrow- 
ly limited  in  its  powers.  But  the  charge  would 
not  be  refuted  by  any  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  ancient  Constitution  which  they  may 
have  made  when  innovations  were  proposed 
on  the  side  of  democracy ,f  even  if  it  related  to 
the  period  preceding  their  final  breach  with  the 
commonalty.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
they  fell  chiefly  through  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  their  own  strength. 

The  civil  dissensions  of  Sybaris  had  at  length 
come  to  a  head,  and  broke  out  in  a  general  in- 
surrection against  the  oligarchs,  who  probably 


t  lamU.,  IH. 


*  The  TtrOaiervs. 

t  Vsl.  Max..  viii.,  15,  E.  1.  .     ,    .    .. 

«  Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Rome,  i ,  p.  158  (transl.  of  ed.  Sd), 
conjectured  that  the  Three  Hundred  Pythagoreans  were  Iho 
senate.  He  could  scarcely  mean  that  they  snpersed*^  cho 
Thousand.  II  Iambi..  S4 1 . 

H  Iambi.,  257.  Yet  great  stress  is  laid  on  this  fai-t  hf 
Krische,  Dt  Societaiu  a  P^tkagora  eattditm  Seopo,  p  88. 
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^rew  tbe  supplies  of  their  proverbial  lozary 
from  encroachment,  either  violent  or  iraudu- 
lent,  on  the  popular  rights.  The  insurgents, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Telys,  who  was 
most  likely  a  member  of  the  ruling  class,  and 
had  some  private  animosity  to  gratify,  did  not 
observe  the  modesty  of  the  Roman  plebeians. 
They  not  only  compelled  their  lords,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred,  to  quit  the  city,*  but, 
when  the  exiles  had  taken  refuge  at  Croton, 
sent  an  insolent  message  to  demand  that  they 
should  be  surrendered.  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  exerted  his  influence  with  the  senate  and 
the  people  of  Croton  to  induce  them  to  reject 
this  imperious  requisition,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  must  have  had  the  good  feelings  of  aH  par- 
ties on  his  side.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strong 
indication  of  the  progress  of  discontent  at 
home,  if  on  such  a  point  he  had  any  opposition 
to  encounter.  The  suQimons,  however,  was 
.resisted,  and  Croton  accepted  the  challenge 
which  accompanied  it,  and  armed  for  war.  Syb- 
aris  is  said  to  have  sent  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  men,  perhaps  her  whole  serviceable  popu* 
Jation,  into  the  field.  The  forces  of  Croton 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber ;  but  they  were  commanded  by  Milo,  a  die- 
eiple  of  Pythagoras,  who  seems  to  have  united 
the  abilities  of  a  general  with  the  bodily  strength 
for  which  be  was  celebrated  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries. They  were  also  animated  by  the 
presence  of  Callias,  a  seer  sprung  from  the  gift- 
ed lineage  of  lamos,  who  came  over  to  them 
from  Sybaris  with  tidings  that  their  enemies 
were  threatened  by  adverse  omens  ;t  and  there 
was  a  tradition  that  they  were  exasperated  by 
the  cruel  fate  of  thirty  of  their  citizens,  who 
had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sybaris,  and 
were  barbarously  murdered  there.l  The  spirit 
thus  infused  into  them  would  better  explain 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  than  either  the  prowess 
of  MUo,  to  which  Diodorus  absurdly  attributes 
it,  or  the  singular  stratagem  by  which  they 
were  reported  to  have  thrown  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry into  disorder.^  The  two  hosts  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trionto,  and  victory  declared  it- 
self for  Croton.  It  was  probably  after  the  bat- 
tle that  a  reaction,  which,  if  it  had  happened 
sooner,  must  have  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  took 
place  at  Sybaris,  in  which  Telys  and  liis  prin- 
cipal partisans  were  massacred  at  the  altars.  II 
But  this  sally  of  revenge  or  despair  came  too 
late  to  save  the  unfortunate  city  from  its  doom. 
The  conquerors  advanced  with  irresistible  force, 
and  resolved  to  sweep  Sybaris  away  from  tbe 
face  of  the  earth.  She  was  emptied  of  her  re- 
maining inhabitants,  sacked,  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  a  river  (the  Crathis)  was  turned 
through  the  ruins,  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  her 
departed  greatness.^ 

The  senate  of  Croton  and  the  Pythagorean 
associates  seem  to  have  been  elated  with  this 
victory,  and  to  have  fancied  that  it  was  the  tri- 
umph oftheircause^^ 

*  It  is  pooible  that  these  may  be  the  Tnezenians  men- 
dooAd  by  Aristotlb.  Pul.,  ▼.,  %  10.  But  it  is  not  so  dear  from 
the  context  as  Wesaeling  (on  Diod.,  xii.,  9}  repieseats. 

t  Uer.,  v.,  44.  The  Sjbaritus  cousjled  theauelves  with 
the  belief  that  their  conquerors  had  been  alsj  aided  bjr  the 
aniu  of  Dorieas,  the  younger  brother  uf  the  Spartan  king 
<21eoin0Qaa.  i  Phylarchus  in  Athea.,  xii.,  jp.  Ml,  I>. 

4  Aristotle  in  Atheu.,  p.  52U,  D. 

I  Heracl.  Pont,  in  Athon.,  p.  Ml  F. 

5  8tna>o,  ri.,  p  im. 


to  reap  its  fruits.  When  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  the  con- 
quered land,*  they  insisted  on  retaining  tbe 
whole  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  refused  to 
concede  any  share  to  those  who  had  earned  it 
all  by  their  toil  and  blood.  It  may  have  been 
now  that  they  thought  they  saw  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  silencing  all  opposition  by  sup- 
pressing the  'popular  assembly.  But  if  this  was 
the  case,  they  probably  miscalculated  the  ef- 
fects of  the  public  success,  which  may  have 
raised  the  spirits  of  their  domestic  adversaries 
as  high  as  their  own.  The  commonalty  was 
not  awed,  but  only  irritated  by  the  attempt.  Its 
fury  was  directed  against  the  society,  chiefly, 
it  is  said,  by  Cylon,  a  noble  and  wealthy  man, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  rejected  by  Py- 
thagoras, when  he  sought  to  be  admitted  among 
his  followers.  A  tumult  took  place,  in  Which 
the  populace  set  fire  to  Mile's  house,  where  the 
Pythagoreans  were  assembled.  Many  perished, 
and  the  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at 
Croton  during  this  commotion ;  the  general  be- 
lief seems  to  have  been  that  he  died,  not  long 
after,  at  Metapontum.  The  rising  at  Croton 
appears  to  have  been  followed  by  similar  scenes 
in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at  Caulonia, 
Locri,  and  Tarentum,  which  would  prove  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
everywhere  disclosed  the  same  political  char- 
acter. Many  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in 
Greece,  but  confusion  and  bloodshed  continued 
to  prevail  for  many  years  in  the  cities  which 
had  been  seats  of  the  society.  Tranquillity 
was  at  length  restored  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Achaeans  of  the  mother-country,  and  sixty  of 
the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.  But  their 
presence  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh 
troubles,  perhaps  through  their  opposition  to 
the  democratical  institutions  which  Croton  and 
other  cities  adopted  from  Achaia  ;t  and  at  a  la- 
ter period  we  find  some  celebrated  Pythago- 
reans in  Greece,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  their  political  adversaries,  while  others 
remained  there,  and  endeavoured,  with  partial 
success,  to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  the 
order.t 

*  It  seems  clear  that  the  conquered  land  was  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  contention.  The  many  desired  rfjv  8opuKHf 
Tov  KaTakXtipovxn^'i^it  according  to  Apollonias  in  lanriib- 
chua,  255.  t  Pulyb.,  ii.,  39. 

i  On  the  history  of  Pytnagoras  and  his  society;  the  prinoi- 

Eal  sources  of  information  are  the  accounts  of  his  life  im 
Diogenes,  Porphyrins,  and  lamblichus,  which,  however,  r^ 
quire  to  be  read  with  great  caution.  The^r  are  carefully 
sifted  by  Ritter  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned.  On  lh« 
political  character  of  the  society  there  are  some  excellent 
remarks  in  Welcker's  Introduction  to  Theognis,  p.  x1t.-L 
This  is  also  the  main  subject  of  Krtsche's  Eway  I>e  Soopoi 
&c.,  which,  though  written  with  a  strong  bias,  will  anivay 
ranre  lufurmation  than  Micali's  difTuse  and  rhetorical  narra^ 
tive.  We  cannot  cliise  this  slight  sketch  of  the  vast  and 
deeply  interesting  subject  treated  in  the  present  chapter, 
without  expressing  our  regret  that  it  has  not^et  employed 
some  able  hand  in  a  separate  work  worthy  of  its  magnitude 
and  importance.  M.  Raoul  Rochette's  history,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  its  industri- 
ous and  iutelligeut  author,  will  be  chiefly  useful  to  his  suo- 
cessur  as  an  example  of  almost  all  thn  faults  which  he 
ought  to  avoid.  At  least  one  half  of  it  is  a  mass  of  the  dull- 
est and  moet  unpoetiaul  fktions.  expanded  into  the  empty 
form  of  a  political  histo^  ;  and  in  tbe  remainder  we  shoala 
seek  iu  vain  for  any  of  the  facts  which  alone  render  the 
subject  interesting.  No  view  of  any  social  relations  enli- 
vens the  dry  investigation  of  dates,  events,  and  persona. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  defect,  but  as  ft 
limit  which  the  author  prescribed  to  himself.  But  it  is  te 
be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  found  to  undeitaka  and  ae* 
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brated  the  old  legitimate  monarchy.  Witbottt 
any  such  grounde  of  policy,  they  were  the  natu- 
ral patrons  of  the  lyrical  poets,  who  cheered 
their  banquets,  applauded  their  success,  and  ex- 
tolled their  magnificence.  We  have  already 
observed  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  the  Olym- 
pic and  other  games  afforded  constant  themes 
for  poetical  panegyrics,  which  delicately  inter- 
wove the  praises  of  the  victor  with  those  of  his 
ancestors,  his  country,  its  gods,  and  heroes. 
This  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  occasions 
for  the  exertion  of  poetical  powers  supplied  by 
the  enterprising  and  libera]  spirit  of  these  fortu- 
nate usurpers,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  favour- 
ite pursuits  of  their  age.  But  all  the  ilaain 
epochs  and  leading  situations  in  the  life  of  the 
great  were  deem^  to  need  the  aid  of  song  to 
enliven  and  adorn  them.  The  war-march,  the 
religious  and  convivial  procession,*  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  the  feast,  and  the  iiineral,  would 
have  appeared  spiritless  and  unmeaning  with- 
out this  accompaniment. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  side  of  the  spa- 
cious and  richly  varied  lyrical  field.  On  this  side 
its  limit,  by  which  it  bordered  on  the  epic,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  great  choral 
compositions,  which  imbodied  many  high  sub- 
jects of  heroic  song  in  a  new  shape ;  were  early 
carried  to  perfection  by  the  art  of  Arion  and  Ste- 
sichorus ;  and,  uniting  the  attractions  of  music 
and  action  with  those  of  a  lofly  poetry,  formed 
the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  Dorian  cities. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  germ  out  of 
which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element — 
the  recitation  of  a  performer,  who  assumed  a 
character,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  shifted 
his  mask  so  as  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  some 
simple  story  in  a  few  scenes  parted  by  the  in- 
tervening song  of  the  chorus — ^Thespis  and  his 
successors  gr^ually  unfolded  the  Attic  tragedy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
lyrical  poetry,  which  only  breathed  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  individual  minds.  This  kind, 
which  may  be  called  the  sentimental  lyric,  was 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Ionian  and  .^Eolian 
states.  In  this  the  resentment  of  Archilochus, 
Hipponax,  and  Alcaeus,  kindled  by  private  or 
public  quarrels,  found  vent  in  bitter  sarcasm  or 
open  invective.  The  delights  of  the  senses 
awakened  strains  of  almost  delirious  rapture  in 
Anacreon  and  Ibycus,  while  the  recollection 
of  their  fugitive  nature  melted  Mimnermus  into 
a  sadness  perhaps  too  gloomy  to  be  pleasing. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  elegy  which  he  adopt- 
ed as  the  organ  of  his  voluptuous  melancholy, 
and  which,  in  later  times,  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly dedicated  to  similar  purposes,  had  been  in- 
vented by  another  Ionian  poet,  Callinus,  as  the 
vehicle  of  martial  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
But  the  tenderness  of  Sappho — ^whose  charac- 
ter has  been  rescued,  by  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  modem  criticism,  from  the  unmerited 
reproach  under  which  it  had  laboured  for  so 
many  centuriest — appears  to  have  been  no  less 
pure  than  glowing.  It  is  not  merely  her  poeti- 
cal celebrity,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
little  that  has  been  left  to  justify  it,  that  excites 
our  regret  for  the  rest  of  her  works.  Had  they 
been  preserved,  we  should  probably  have  been 

t  liy  Welcker,  in  hit  little  work  (published  1816),  Sapphc 
jpon  cinan  kartchtmim  V^rurtktU  Ufrtyt, 


enabled  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  ths 
influence  which  she  exerted  over  her  female 
contemporaries,  and  might  have  obtained  an  in- 
sight into  a  side  of  Greek  society — ^the  inter- 
course of  intelligent  and  accomplished  women 
— which,  from  its  obscurity,  has  been  very  littlo 
observed.  The  list  of  Greek  poetesses,*  who, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  cultivated  scarce- 
ly any  but  the  lyrical  vein,  was  by  no  means 
scanty,  and  included  several  very  celebratei 
names,  which,  unhappily,  are  to  us  nothing  more. 
During  the  same  period  a  considerable  ^y  of 
didactic  poetry,  under  various  forms,  of  fable, 
proverb,  pithy  sentences,  or  longer  moral  les- 
sons, indicated  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
age  to  habits  of  observation  arid  abstraction,  and 
marked  the  connexion  between  its  poetical  and 
philosophical  spirit. 

The  early  Greek  poetry  was  designed,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  for  exhibition,  more  or 
less  public,  and  it  was  late  before  any  one  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  of  writing,  without  any 
view  to  recitation,  for  the  satisfaction  of  indi- 
vidual readers.  This  could  only  be  the  case 
when  instruction,  not  pleasure,  was  the  inunedi- 
ate  end  proposed ;  and  hence  the  rise  of  a  prose 
literature  among  the  Greeks  coincides  with  that 
of  historical  inquiry  and  philosophical  specula- 
tion. When  the  object  of  the  authors  was  no 
longer  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tion, but  simply  to  convey  knowledge  or  rea- 
sonings, they  naturally  adopted  the  style  of 
familiar  discourse,  which  was  gradually  en- 
nobled and  refined,  till  in  the  art  of  compositioR 
it  equalled  the  most  elaborate  productions  of 
the  national  poetry.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
tradition  of  later  times  as  to  a  point  which  must 
have  been  always  obscure,  Pherecydes,  a  native 
of  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was  the  first 
prose  writer:!  his  work  seems  to  have  been 
partly  mythical,  partly  philosophical  Cadmus 
of  Miletus  is  said  first  to  have  applied  prose  to 
an  historical  subject. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  a  rising  spirit 
of  historical  inquiry  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Persian  wars,  we  must  be  careful  to  lunit  oar 
notions  on  this  head  with  due  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  people  and  Che  circumstances 
of  the  age.    The  first  essays  at  historical  com- 
position among  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been 
subordinate  on  the  one  hand  to  poetry,  on  the 
other  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  works  of  the 
early  historians,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them 
from  the  general  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Dionys- 
ins  of  Haiicamassus,  and  from  the  fragmente 
or  slight  notices  which  have  been  preserved 
of  their  contents,  seem  to  have  been,  in  part, 
professedly  mythological,  and  to  have  given, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  connected  form,  and  with 
some  traditional  supplements,  the  snbstance  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  epic  cycle.    It  is  appa- 
rently to  this  class  that  Strabo  alludest  when 
he  says  that  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Heca- 
taeus  only  got  rid  of  the  metrical  restraints  of 
their  poetical  predecessors,  but  in  other  respecta 

*  See  that  of  Tat  ian,  c.  GrKcoa,  c.  83. 

t  Plin.,  N.  H  ,  Tii.,  57.  Apaleius,  Flor.,  p.  190,  ed.  Bjp. 
But  AnaKimander,  who  floariahed  a  little  earlier,  is,  per- 
hape,  better  entitled  to  the  honoar ;  and  iT  PoK-zelus  the 
Measenian,  the  father  of  the  piet  Ibyem,  wrote  hie  hiatorjr 
in  prose  (Sutdaa,  *l6uKus)f  hia  cUime  would  be  Mill  stroogei . 

t  i.,  p.  34. 
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adhered  to  them  so  closely  as  even  to  retain 
the  character  of  their  diction.  But  there  wa£ 
another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  class  of  works, 
which  might  have  been  more  properly  referred 
to  the  head  of  geography  or  topography  than  to 
that  of  history,  in  which  the  description  of  a 
country  or  a  city  served  as  a  thread  to  connect 
its  traditions.  It  must  have  been  this  class  that 
Dionysius  had  in  view*  when  he  spoke  of  the 
historians  who  preceded  Herodotus  as  confining 
themselves  to  local  limits,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  simply  recording  the  legends,  wheth- 
er sacred  or  profane,  of  each  region  or  district, 
however  incredible,  in  a  style  which,  though 
concise  and  artless,  was  clear  and  not  ungrace- 
ful. Though  we  must  not  construe  this  lan- 
guage so  strictly  as  to  suppose  that  these  his- 
torians never  interposed  their  own  judgment  on 
the  matters  which  they  related,  it  is  certain 
that  the  faculty  of  historical  criticism,  which, 
indeed,  was  never  very  generally  awakened 
among  the  Greeks,  and  never  attained  any  high 
degree  of  vigomr,  was  long  almost  entirely  dor- 
mant. In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
their  materials,  they  were  probably  governed, 
in  most  cases,  by  no  higher  principle  than  the 
desire  of  gratifying  patriotic  vanity,  or  the  popu- 
lar titote  for  the  marvellous.  But  whenever 
they  aspired  to  the  more  difficult  and  glorious 
task  of  unravelling  any  of  those  mythical  webs 
which  must  often  have  perplexed  them,  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  aggravate  the  real  confu- 
sion by  a  false  show  of  an  artificial  harmony 
and  order.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  they  com- 
monly descended  into  the  later  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  countries  which  they  described. 
But  before  the  Persian  wars  the  Greeks  did  not 
suspect  the  importance  of  their  own  history,  and 
it  was  not  till  long  after  that  either  its  highest 
interest  or  its  practical  uses  began  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood. 

Philosophy  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have 
begun  to  dawn  among  the  Greeks  in  the  ear- 
liest period  to  which  their  history  or  their  le- 
gends go  back ;  for  not  only  do  the  subjects  on 
which  the  men  commonly  distinguished  as  the 
first  Greek  philosophers,  speculated,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  with 
those  which  employed  the  meditations  of  the 
ancient  sages,  but  the  remains  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  among  the  works  of  He- 
•iod — ^if  we  may  venture  to  view  them  in  this 
ligfat^-of  those  early  essays  in  thinking,  dis- 
cover traces,  though  under  a  poetical  or  mythi- 
cal form,  of  a  system,  or,  at  least,  of  a  connect- 
ed investigation  of  causes  and  effects.  Still, 
the  sixth  centuiy  B.C.  has  jnstly  been  consid- 
ered as  the  period  in  which  Greek  philosophy 
took  its  rise,  because  then,  for  the  first  time, 
it  began  to  be  separated  from  poetry  and  reli- 
gion, with  which  it  had  been  before  blended :  it 
was  then  first  cultivated  by  men  who  were  not 
bards,  or  priests,  or  seers :  it  was  exhibited  in 
a  natural  form,  without  any  artificial  ornament 
•r  disguise,  and  it  continued  thenceforward  to 
anfold  itself  in  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress. The  character  of  this  age,  in  its  relation 
to  philosophy,  is  marked  by  the  fame  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  who  were  variously  enumerated, f 

*  D«  Thttc,  Jnd.,  v. 

t  According  to  Dicaardrai  (Diof.  L».,  i.,  k  41),  then 
were  only  four  namea  whicb  were  wuTexMllj  adoutted: 


and  became  the  subject  of  several  pleasing  le- 
gends, among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  the  golden  tripod,  which,  having  been  drawn 
up  out  of  the  sea,  was,  by  command  of  the  ora- 
cle, to  be  given  to  the  wisest,  and,  after  it  had 
been  offered  to  each  of  the  seven,  and  modestly 
declined  by  them,  was  dedicated  to  the  Delphic, 
or  Didymaean  god.  The  men  who  gained  such 
renown  were  ail  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  public  life,  as  statesmen,  magistrates,  or  le- 
grslators;  and  the  sayings  ascribed  to  them 
breathe  a  purely  practical  wisdom,  apparently 
drawn  from  their  commerce  with  the  world 
rather  than  from  any  deep  meditation  on  the 
nature  of  man.  Their  celebrity  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  properly  considered  as  indicating  the 
novelty  and  rudeness  than  the  prevalence  of 
philosophical  reflection. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  that,  in  a  period 
such  as  we  are  now  reviewing,  when  thought 
and  inquiry  were  stimulated  in  so  many  new 
directions,  some  active  minds  should  have  been 
attracted  by  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  should 
have  been  led  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  great 
questions  which  the  contemplation  of  the  visi- 
ble universe  suggests.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  need  of  attempting  to  trace  the  impulse 
by  which  the  Greeks  were  now  carried  towards 
such  researches  to  a  foreign  origin.  But  it  is 
an  opinion  which  has  found  many  advocates, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  their  widening  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations,  particularly  with 
^gyptf  Phoenicia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  for 
several  of  the  views  or  doctrines  which  were 
fundamental  or  prominent  parts  of  their  early 
philosophical  systems.  The  result,  however, 
of  the  maturest  investigation  seems  to  show 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  even  for  this 
conjecture.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
the  first  philosophers  were  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  earlier  intellectual  efforts  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  that,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, they  derived  the  form,  if  not,  in 
part  at  least,  the  substance  of  their  speculations, 
from  the  old  theogonies  or  cosmogonies.  We 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects which  properly  belong  to  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
character,  tendency,  and  influence  of  the  philo- 
sophical schools  which  preceded  that  of  Athens. 

The  eldest  of  these  schools-— called  the  Ionian, 
because,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,t  the  phi- 

Thales,  Biu,  PilUmt,  Soloa.  Hennippu  reckoned  up 
thirteen  more,  from  which  the  remeinaer  of  the  Setea* 
were  eelected  b^-  Tarioae  aathonk  Amonr  them  majr  be 
noticed  the  Spartan  Arietodemne,  ti>  whombiogenes  refem 
the  linee  of  Akaue,  which  Niebnhr  (toI.  i.,  ndL  1007)  ba- 
lieved  to  hare  reUted  to  the  ancient  Hemcleid.  It  ieeme, 
indeed,  erideut  that  the  poet  ii  not  speaking  oif  a  contem- 
poraxT. 

*  We  aUnde  to  Ritter  (OttehidUe  dtr  Philcsopkie),  who 
(i.,  p.  1M-I73)  has  weighed  all  the  aipimente  which  hare 
been  alleged  in  behalf  m  this  opinion  with  an  even  hand. 

t  Diogenes  of  AiwUonia,  in  Crete,  and  Archelavs,  of 
whom  it  ia  nnoeitain  whether  he  was  a  Milesian  or  au 
Athenian.  This,  indeed,  wnold  make  no  diflerence,  and 
the  epithet  commonly  given  lo  the  school  itself  wimld  be 
impmper,  if,  according  to  a  strange  fancy  broached  bj 
Krenser  in  his  work  on  the  Rhapeodists,  p.  109,  Miletus  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Ionian  city,  because  f  aere  was  a 
legend  that,  about  the  time  of  Minoe,  it  received  a  colony, 
perhaps  of  Doriana,  from  Crete.  Admitting  the  fact,  we 
might  prove,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  there  was  no  real- 
ly Uonan  state  in  Peloponnesus,  where  the  early  inhabi- 
tants all  belonged  to  different  races.  With  like  aeateness 
(if  he  does  not  contradict  himsrlf  in  the  same  page),  Krea* 
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pennitted  him  to  take  as  mnch  gold-dust  as  he 
was  able  to  carry  out  of  the  royal  treasury : 
smiled  at  the  artifice  by  which  be  contrived  to 
make  the  precious  burden  as  heavy  as  possible, 
and  rewarded  his  ingenuity  by  doubling  the 
present.*  If  the  needy  were  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  experiencing  this  munificence,  the  wise 
also  came,  to  see,  to  learn,  and  to  teach.  So 
either  Pittacus  or  Bias  had  given  the  advice 
which  deterred  Croesus  from  the  imprudent  en- 
terprise on  which  he  was  embarking  against  the 
islanders.  So  it  was  believed  that  Solon,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  was  drawn  by  curiosity  to 
Sardis,  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  king ; 
that  he  alone  gazed  without  envy  or  admiration 
on  the  wonders  of  the  palace,  and  surprised 
Croesus  by  preferring  death,  after  high  duties 
well  discharged,  to  a  life  brightened  only  by  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  and  still  subject  to  her  frown. 
The  lesson  was  forgotten  till  the  prosperity  of 
Croesus  had  roused  the  envy  of  the  gods  to  dis- 
turb it  by  domestic  calamities  and  a  hambling 
reverse.  The  former  do  not  belong  to  history : 
the  latter  was  brought  about  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  earliest  times  to  which  the  Greeks 
eould  trace  the  course  of  events  in  Western 
Asia,  the  Aramaean,  or  Assyrian  race  had  estab- 
lished a  powerful  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which 
was,  perhaps,  first  seated  on  the  Euphrates, 
afterward,  when  another  tribe  of  the  same  na- 
tion gained  the  mastery,  on  the  Tigris.  Subse- 
quent revolutions  broke  this  empire  into  two 
parts ;  and  Babylon  and  Nineveh  became  each 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
Medes,  a  people  of  widely  different  blood,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
power  of  the  Assyrians  was  falling  to  decay 
through  wealth  and  luxury,  shook  off  their 
yoke,  united  their  forces  under  one  ruler,  came 
down  from  their  mountains  on  the  sooth  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  and  began,  in  their  turn,  to  make 
conquests  in  the  west  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of 
Alyattes  their  dominions  reached  as  far  as  the 
River  Halys,  afterward  the  boundary  of  the 
Lydian  empiro.  Nineveh  trembled  before  the 
Median  king  Cyaxares ;  he  was  only  interrupt- 
ed in  his  designs  against  it  by  the  irruption  of 
the  Scythians,  who  during  eight-and-twenty 
years  plundered  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia. 
Cyaxares  exterminated  them  by  a  treacherous 
massacre ;  but  even  before  this  event  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  Nineveh,  and  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
monarchy  Babylon  alone  remained  independent. 
A  war  then  broke  out  between  the  Median  and 
Lydian  kings,  the  end  of  which  is  marked  by  an 
eclipse,  which  Thales  had  predicted.t  Through 
the  mediation  of  their  common  allies,  the  kings 
of  Cilicia  and  Babylon,  peace  was  concluded, 
and  sealed  by  a  marriage  between  the  daughter 
of  Alyattes  and  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares. 

In  the  reign  of  Astyages  a  new  revolution 
changed  the  face  of  Asia :  a  new  people  rose 
up  and  overthrew  the  Medes,  by  the  same 
means  through  which  they  had  overpowered 
the  Assyrians,  and  by  which  almost  all  the 


*  If  we  mirht  believe  ^lian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  S7,  Cronu, 
^rinr  his  father**  life,  received  a  small  present  from  one 
PamiMues,  a  eitixen  of  Priene,  and  requited  it,  when  he 
oame  to  the  throne,  with  a  wagon-toad  of  siWer. 

t  On  the  various  dates  as»ifnad  ta  this  eclipse,  see  Mr. 
Clinton,  F.  U.,  i.,  p.  418,  who  prefeis  the  opinion  whioh 
'ixes  It  in  May,  B.C.  603. 


changes  that  have  befallen  the  Asiatic  empires 
have  been  effected.    The  Persians  occupied  a 
mountainous  land,  separated  by  a  more  fertile 
tract  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf  which  bears 
their  name.    They  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  habits 
and  their  rank :  the  greater  numbei  were  wan- 
dering shepherds :  three  were  accounted  more 
noble  than  the  rest,  and  one  of  these  contained 
the  house  of  the  Achemenids,  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  whole  nation  with  peculiar  tct- 
erence.    In  language  and  character  this  people 
was  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Medes  than 
to  the  Assyrians.    Their  mannen  were  simple 
and  pure :  the  land  afforded  few  temptations  to 
luxury,  and  the  youth  even  of  the  higher  classes 
were  accustomed  to  plain  food  and  a  homely 
dress.  They  were  trained  from  their  childho>od 
to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  speak  truth,  and 
pay  every  one  his  due.    They  worehipped  the 
elements,  the  heavens,  and  the  orbs  of  day  and 
night,  but  without  temples,  altars,  or  images. 
Each  sacrificed  for  himself;  and  when  the  vic- 
tim was  to  be  offered  to  the  supreme  God,  it 
was  taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill. 
The  only  office  of  the  priest  was  to  accompany 
the  rite  with  a  prayer  or  a  hymn. 

WhUe  the  Medes  were  a  conquering  nation, 
the  Pereians  submitted  to  them.  But  under  As- 
tyages the  vigour  of  his  people  seems  to  have 
declined  in  an  interval  of  undtsturbed  peace  ana 
prosperity,  and  when  the  Penian  mountaineers 
took  up  arms  with  a  bold  and  active  leader  at 
their  head,  they  easily  wrested  the  sovereignty 
from  their  old  masters.  Cyrus,  the  hero  under 
whom  they  foaght,  was  one  of  their  native  prin- 
ces ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  revolt,  are  concealed 
under  a  heap  of  fabulous  and  discordant  tradi- 
tions.* The  dethroned  king  Astyages  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  allied  to  Croesus  by  marriage ; 
and  if  this  connexion  was  not  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  induce  Croesus  to  avenge  the  injury  done 
to  his  kinsman,  he  had  others  which  it  might 
serve  to  cover  as  a  pretext.  The  empire  of 
Asia  was  at  stake ;  he  himself  seemed  to  have 
as  fair  a  prospect  of  winning  it  as  an  obscure 
and  upstart  race  of  shepherds.  But  if  he  al- 
lowed them  to  secure  their  conquest,  he  might 
expect  to  see  his  own  kingdom  invaded  by  a  su- 
perior power.  It  appeared  wiser  to  attack  in 
time  than  to  defend  too  late.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, venture  on  this  step  before  he  had  care* 
fully  explored  every  nvenue  through  which  the 
gods  affi>rded  a  glimpse  of  futurity  to  man.  He 
sent  trusty  messengers  round  to  consult  the 
most  celebrated  Grecian  orades ;  not,  however, 
with  blind  faith,  but  after  he  had  put  their  pro- 
phetic virtue  to  the  most  rigorous  trials.  That 
of  Delphi  proved  itself  above  all  worthy  of  his 
confidence,  and  its  answer  encouraged  him  to 
prosecute  his  designs  with  the  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. Yet  if  he  had  not  interpreted  it  by  his 
hopes,  it  would  have  left  him  in  darkness  and 
doubt;  for  it  only  predicted  what  he  already 
knew,  that  his  enterprise  must  end  in  the  ruin 
of  his  enemy,  or  in  his  own.  Grateful  for  the 
seeming  favour  of  the  god,  he  ffiled  his  treasury 

*  His  original  and  proper  name  was  one  which  Strabo 
wrote  AgraJaios ;  that  of  Cttus,  which  ainilM  the  ton, 
seems  to  have  been  the  title  he  aasomed  when  he  SMKintcd 
the  throne.    See  ileeren,  Ueen,  1. 1,  p.  409. 
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with  gold  and  silver,  and  even  showered  mo- 
oiticent  presents  on  the  Delphians,  who  requi- 
ted him  with  all  the  honours  and  privileges  that 
a  Greek  city  could  bestow.  He  then  coUected 
an  army  from  his  subject  provinces,  and  march- 
ed against  Cyrus. 

He  crossed  the  Halys  into  Cappadocia,  not, 
however,  wiih  the  intention  of  pushing  forward 
into  the  dominions  of  bis  adversary,  bat  of  chal- 
lenging him  to  a  conflict,  and  waiting  for  his 
approach.  The  Persian  speedUy  came  up  with 
a  superior  force,  swelled  from  the  various  na- 
tions that  lay  in  his  way.  Before  be  tried  the 
strength  of  Croesus,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  Ioni- 
an cities,  inviting  them  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  Lydian  yoke.  But  they  had 
found  it  too  light  to  be  anxious  for  a  change 
which  would  only  transfer  them  to  another  mas- 
ter, and  they  were  deaf  to  his  summons.  A 
battle  took  place  between  the  hostile  armies ; 
neither  could  daim  a  decided  advantage ;  but 
Crcesus  believed  that  his  preparations  had  ttot 
been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  decree  of  des- 
tiny, and  be  resolved  to  return  to  Sardis,  to  as- 
semble a  larger  force  during  the  winter,  and  to 
renew  his  expedition  on  the  following  spring. 

Arrived  in  his  capital,  he  despatched  his  en- 
Toys  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylon,  for 
both  were  his  allies,  and  called  upon  them  for 
succours ;  at  the  same  time,  he  requested  aid 
from  Sparta.  AVhen  he  had  taken  these  meas- 
ures, he  disbanded  his  army,  ordering  all  his 
vassals  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
next  campaign,  It  never  came.  Before  tidings 
reached  Sardis  of  the  motions  of  Cyrus,  he  was 
seen  encamped  before  its  walls.  Croesus  had 
no  force  at  his  command  but  his  Lydian  caval- 
ry. With  this,  however,  he  still  tried  his  for- 
tune in  a  desperate  battle ;  he  lost  it,  and  was 
shut  up  in  his  citadel,  and  closely  besieged  by 
the  Persians.  The  fortress  was  sarprised  on 
its  strongest  and  least  guarded  side,  and  Croe- 
sus, with  his  treasures  and  his  kingdom,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

According  to  a  legend  which,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  reported  by  Herodotus,  could  only 
have  become  current  among  the  Greeks  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  Persian  customs  and 
modes  of  thinking,  the  life  of  the  royal  captive 
was  at  first  threatened,  but  finally  spared.  Cte- 
sias  had  heard  something  of  a  similar  story,  bnt 
he  adds  a  fact  which  has  all  the  air  of  truth, 
that  a  Median  city  near  Ecbatana  was  assigned 
to  Croesus  for  his  residence :  here  he  probably 
closed  his  checkered  life. 

The  conquest  of  Lydia  established  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  on  a  firm  foundation ;  an  insur- 
rection which  soon  after  broke  out  there  was 
speedily  quelled,  and  that  it  might  never  recur, 
the  vanquished  people  were  deprived  of  their 
arms,  and  compelled  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  luxury.  Cyrus  had  been 
called  away  to  the  East  by  vast  designs,  and  by 
the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formidable  enemy. 
Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  city  in 
the  heart  of  his  empire ;  to  reduce  it  was  his 
first  and  most  pressing  care.  On  another  side 
he  was  tempted  by  the  wealth  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Egypt ;  while  his  northeast  frontier  was 
disturbed  and  endangered  by  the  fierce  barbari- 
ans who  ranged  over  the  plains  that  stretch 
from  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  Caocasus  to  the 


Caspian :  till  they  should  be  subdued  or  hnra- 
bled,  his  eastern  provinces  could  never  enjoy 
peace  or  safety.  l*hese  objects  demanded  his 
own  presence ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  as  a  less  urgent  and  less  difficult  enter- 
prise, he  committed  to  his  lieutenants.  Before 
he  quitted  Sardis  he  bad  received  envoys  from 
the  .£olian  and  Ionian  cities,  who  offered  sub- 
mission on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  Croesus.  But  the  conqueror  re- 
minded them  of  his  rejected  invitation,  and 
taunted  them  for  their  tardy  acquiescence  with 
a  significant  fable.  *'  The  fisherman  stood  by 
the  seaside  and  played  upon  his  fiute ;  but  the 
fish  would  not  listen,  and  kept  still  in  the  water. 
Then  he  took  his  net  and  drew  them  out  on  the 
shore,  and  they  quivered  and  leaped ;  but  it  was 
in  the  agonies  of  death."*  The  Greeks,  when 
they  heard  that  they  had  no  choice  between  war 
and  slavery,  began  to  prepare  for  resistance. 
But  Cyrus  in  his  anger  had  been  politic  enough 
to  exempt  Miletus  from  his  stem  demand  of 
unconditional  submission,  and  to  content  bin^ 
self  with  the  tribute  she  had  paid  to  Croesus, 
and  thus  severed  her  from  the  cause  of  her 
brethren.  The  other  lonians  of  the  coast — for 
the  islands  were  secure  from  invasion — assem- 
bled at  the  Panionian  temple  to  consult  for  the 
common  weal,  and  resolved  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  beg  assistance  from  Sparta.  The  Spar- 
tans, however,  did  not  deem  themselves  con- 
nected with  the  suppliants  by  ties  strong  enough 
to  draw  them  into  a  contest  with  Persia,  and 
they  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf.  Yet 
either  for  the  sake  of  learning  something  about 
the  Persians  and  the  state  of  Ionia,  or  under 
the  simple  belief  that  their  name  would  carry 
weight  with  Cjrros,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  his 
court,  and  in  language  rather  of  command  than 
of  intercession  desired  that  he  would  refrain 
from  doing  harm  to  any  Grecian  city.  The 
shepherd- king,  who  had  never  heard  of  Sparta, 
but  supposed  it  was  like  the  Ionian  towns,  a 
mart  of  busy  traffic,  bade  the  messenger  return, 
and  tell  his  countrymen  that  Cyrus  despised 
the  threats  of  men  who  had  a  public  place  in 
their  city  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  false 
swearing  and  mutual  deceit.  Such  in  his  eye 
Was  the  Greek  eigora :  what  other  ends  it  serv- 
ed, what  high  thoughts  might  there  spring  up 
in  the  minds  of  freemen,  and  be  cherished  by 
the  interchange  of  words,  and  ripen  into  great 
actions — ^this  was  beyond  the  imagination  of 
an  Eastern  despot  to  conceive. 

Mazares,  the  same  general — and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  he  was  a  Mede,  not  a  Persian — 
whom  Cyrus  appointed  to  quell  the  insurrection 
of  the  Lydians,  after  he  had  reduced  them  to 
obedience,  proceeded  to  punish  and  subdue  the 
lonians,  who  had  aided  them  in  their  attempt 
to  shake  ofiTthe  Persian  yoke.  But  he  only  lived 
to  take  Prien6  and  Magnesia,  and  to  ravage  the 
vale  of  the  Meeander.  On  his  death  Harpagus 
(likewise  a  Mede)  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  vigorously  pressed  the  Ionian  cities.    His 

*  Hftr.,  i.y  141  Aooordhif  to  Diodoroa  (Mw,  li.,  p.  97), 
It  -wu  Harpsf  QB  whoreoeiTMl  th*  application,  and  who  an- 
swered it  bj  a  diiferont  itory.  He  told  the  Greeks  that  he 
once  sott^tit  the  hand  of  a  maiden  whose  faihcr  betrothed 
her  to  a  more  powerful  person  ;  bat  afterward,  seeing-  Har- 
ragos  high  in  favour  at  court,  offered  him  his  daughter. 
But  Harpagus  said  that,  if  he  accepted  her  now,  it  should 
be,  not  as  his  wife,  but  as  his  concnbine. 
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method  of  besieging  appears  to  have  been  new 
to  the  lonians,  though  it  is  the  same  which  had 
been  long  used  in  tlie  civilized  states  of  Asia.* 
It  consisted,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  casting 
up  mounds  against  the  walls.    We  bear  nothing 
of  battering  engines,  though  these,  too,  were 
already  known  in  the  East ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  Harpagus  relied  entirely  on 
bis  superiority  in  numbers^  which  enabled  him 
to  raise  his  mounds  above  the  walls  of  the  city, 
to  clear  them  by  showers  of  missiles,  or  to  ef- 
fect an  entrance  by  filling  up  the  intervening 
43pace.    The  first  he  attacked  was  Phocsa.    Its 
strong  walls  were  of  no  avail  against  the  con- 
tinual labours  of  the  Persians ;  their  works  were 
steadily  advancing,  and  Harpagus  sent  a  taunt- 
ing message  to  the  besieged,  *'  that  he  would  be 
content  if  they  would  but  throw  down  a  single 
battlement,  and  convert  one  dwelling  into  holy 
ground.'*    The  Phocaeans,  in  reply,  asked  for  a 
day  to  deliberate,  and  desired  Harpagus,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  draw  ofiT  his  troops.    He  saw 
through  their  design,  and  connived  at  it.    Du- 
ring the  armistice  he  granted,  they  fireighted 
their  ships  with  the  most  sacred  and  precious 
of  their  treasures,  embarked  with  their  wives 
jmd  children,  and  steered  fqr  Chios.    The  Per- 
sians, when  they  returned,  found  the  city  empty. 
The  Phocseans  first  proposed  to  purchase  from 
the  Chians  a  small  group  of  adjacent  islands 
-called  the  GSnusse.      But  the  Chians  feared 
lest  their  commerce  might  suffer  from  so  dose 
a  neighbourhood  of  such  active  and  enterprising 
rivals,  and  refused  their  consent.     The  Pho- 
Cleans  then  resolved  on  a  longer  voyage  in 
search  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  same  west^ 
ern  sea  where  they  had  already  planted  some 
nourishing  colonies.    But  before  they  abandon- 
ed their  country  they  once  more  sailed  home, 
and  surprisecT  and  slew  the  Persian  garrison. 
Then  they  dropped  an  iron  bar  into  the  sea,  and 
«wore  that,  till  it  should  rise  up  to  the  surface, 
they  would  not  return  to  Phocea.     Yet  before 
they  had  left  the  .^gean,  the  larger  half,  unable 
to  endure  the  loss  of  their  native  city,  repented 
•of  their  vow,  and  remained  behind.    The  rest 
bent  their  course  to  Corsica,  where,  twenty 
years  before,  they  had  founded  a  town  called 
Alalia,  and  settled  among  their  kinsmen.    But 
they  were  soon  engaged  in  war  with  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Agylla,  and 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet.    After  this 
faster  they  took  their  families  on  board  their 
remaining  ships,  and  made  for  Khegium.   While 
they  rested  there  and  repaired  their  shattered 
navy,  they  heard  of  a  site  on  the  coast  after- 
ward conquered  by  the  Lucanians,  but  where, 
at  that  time,  Sybaris  was  mistress.    Under  her 
protection,  to  the  southeast  of  Posidonia,  they 
founded  £lea,  which  became,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  celebrated  seat  of  arts  and  learning}  and,  after 
its  neighbours  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians,  long  preserved  the  independence 
which  its  founders  had  bought  so  dearly. 

The  men  of  Teos  followed  the  example  of 
the  Phocsans:  when  the  mound  of  the  Per- 
sians had  risen  to  the  top  of  their  walls,  they 
took  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  some  time  before  a  band  of  Io- 
nian adventurers   had  founded  a  town,  from 

♦  2  Sam.,  XX.,  15.    2  Kingi,  xix.,  32,    Jeremiah,  ri.,  «. 
Hftbakkak,  i.,  10. 


which  they  had  been  afterward  expelled  by  the 
Thracians.  The  Teians  now  took  possession 
of  the  vacant  site,  and  the  new  city  Abdera 
flourished  like  £lea,  innocently  renowned  for  a 
peculiar  school  of  philosophy.  Before  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  Thales  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended Teos  to  the  lonians  as  an  advantageous 
position  for  a  new  capital,  and  to  have  adrised 
them  to  concentrate  their  forces  there,  and  re- 
duce the  other  cities  of  their  confederacy  to  the 
rank  of  provincial  towns,  depending  on  it  as 
the  general  seat  of  government.  This  scheme 
shocked  too  many  prejudices  and  partial  inter- 
ests to  be  well  received.  The  Ionian  cities  fell 
successively  under  the  attacks  of  Harpagus, 
and  even  the  islanders  thought  it  prudent  to 
disarm  the  irresistible  conqueror  by  voluntary 
submission.  While  their  new  fetters  were  still 
galling  them.  Bias  gave  them  a  counsel  similar 
to  that  of  Thales :  to  make  a  common  expedi- 
tion, and  found  a  single  Ionian  state  in  the  great 
isRind  of  Sardinia.  But  all  were  not  capable 
of  the  heroism  of  Pbociea  and  Teos ;  and  when 
they  had  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the 
war,  the  Persian  dominion  proved,  perhaps,  not 
much  more  burdensome  than  that  of  Croesus. 
The  worst  part  of  their  lot  was,  that  they  were 
now  compelled  to  carry  the  arms  which  they 
had  so  often  turned  against  one  another  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  master,  and  to  assist  him 
in  reducing  freemen  and  Greeks  under  the  same 
yoke. 

After  .£olis  and  Ionia  were  subdued,  Harpa- 
gus pushed  his  conquests  along  the  southern 
coast.  The  Carians  submitted  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  only  Pedasa,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lele- 
ges,  strong  by  nature  and  in  the  braTery  of  ita 
inhabitants,  held  out  long  after  all  around  had 
yieMed.  The  Dorians  of  Cnidus  had  also  med- 
itated resistance,  and  while  the  Persians  were 
still  detahaed  in  Ionia,  had  begun  to  dig  through 
the  neck  of  land*  about  half  a  mile  broad,  which 
connected  their  peninsula  with  the  continent. 
But  the  undertaking  was  interrupted  by  reli- 
gious scruples,  and  the  Delphic  oracle  declared 
it  contrary  to  the  will  of  Jove  :  the  work  was 
abandoned,  and  Cnidus  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons  of  Harpagus.  In  Lycia  the  spirit  of 
freedom  was  more  resolute  and  reckless ;  the 
men  of  Xanthus  marched  out  of  their  city 
against  the  Persian  host,  and  when  their  little 
band  was  overpowered  by  nombers,  and  forced 
back  within  the  vralls,  they  collected  thenr  wives, 
and  children,  and  treasures  in  the  citadel,  and 
set  it  on  fire.  While  the  flames  were  blazing, 
the  husbands  and  fathers,  having  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  vow,  again  sallied  forth,  and 
died  sword  in  hand.  Only  a  few  families,  wh ich 
happened  to  be  absent  during  the'  siege,  after- 
ward returned  to  their  country,  and  perpetuated 
the  race  of  the  ancient  Xanthians.  Caunus  made 
a  like  display  of  unavailing  courage.  Whatev- 
er did  not  bend  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
was  broken  and  ground  to  dust ;  and  after  a  few 
struggles^  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  was  peace- 
fully acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  of 
Lesser  Asia. 

While  the  lieutenants  of  Cyrus  were  execu- 
ting his  commands  in  the  West,  he  was  him- 
self enlarging  and  strengthening  his  power  in 
the  East.  After  completing  the  subjection  of 
the  nations  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  laid  siege 
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to  Babylon.  The  voluptuous  and  unwarlike 
people  were  protected  by  impregnable  walls, 
and  provided  with  stores  for  many  years  ;  and, 
if  we  might  believe  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
they  would,  perhaps,  have  worn  out  the  patience 
of  Cyrus,  had  he  not  found  it  easier  to  turn  the 
Euphrates  out  of  its  course  than  to  force  their 
defences.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er he  stormed  the  city  either  in  this  or  any  other 
manner,  and  did  not  rather  owe  his  success  to 
some  internal  revolution,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  In  Xen- 
ophon's  romance  Gyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Babylon  during  seven  months  in  the 
year :  perhaps  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that 
this  was  ever  the  practice  of  any  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  luxurious  city  contributed  more  than 
any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests  to  change 
the  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation.  Cy- 
ras himself  scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval 
of  repose.  The  protection  he  afforded  to  the 
Jews  was  probably  connected  with  his  designs 
upon  Egypt ;  but  he  never  found  leisure  to  car- 
ry them  into  effect.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Bab- 
ylon he  undertook  an  expedition  against  one  of 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian — 
according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  the  Massagetae, 
a  nonoad  horde,  which  had  driven  the  Scythians 
before  them  towards  the  West — and  after  gain- 
ing a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  he  was 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  and  slain.  The  event 
is  the  same  in  the  narrative  of  Ctesias ;  but  the 
people  against  whom  Cyrus  marches  are  the 
I)eii>ice8,  and  their  army  is  strengthened  by 
troops  and  elephants  furnished  by  Indian  allies ; 
and  the  death  of  Cyrus  is  speedily  avenged  by 
one  of  his  vassals,  Amorges,  king  of  the  Saci- 
ans,  who  gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Der- 
bices,  and  annexes  their  land  to  the  Persian 
Empire.  This  account  is  so  far  confirmed  by 
Herodotus,  that  we  do  not  hear  from  him  of 
any  consequences  that  followed  the  success  of 
the  Massagetae,  or  that  the  attention  of  Camby- 
tes,  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyrus,  was  called  away 
towards  the  north.  The  first  recorded  measure 
^f  his  reign  was  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

The  old  Egyptian  monarchy  had  been  long 
ripe  for  destruction,  ready  to  fall  at  the  first 
blow  struck  by  a  vigorous  hand,  and  protected 
only  by  the  obstacles  that  nature  interposed 
against  its  invaders.  The  only  sure  foundation 
of  national  independence  had  sunk  under  the 
oppressive  and  corrupting  dominion  of  the 
priesthood,  which  had  wasted  and  stifled  the 
enei^es  of  the  people.  The  caste  of  warriors, 
the  privileged  hereditary  militia,  was  so  feeble 
and  helpless  that  it  could  not  defend  itself,  when 
a  priest  who  had  mounted  the  throne  deprived 
it  of  its  honours  and  its  lands.  The  effect  of 
the  new  intercourse  opened  with  Greece  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  by  Psammetichus,  appear- 
ed in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Necho,  who  con- 
certed vast  plans  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
in  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  arts  of  the  priesthood  :  but  he 
displayed  his  respect  for  the  Greeks  by  dedica- 
ting the  armour  in  which  he  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Jewish  king  Josiah  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Branchidae.  The  usurper  Ama- 
sis,  who  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  had  overpowered  the  Greek 
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troops  of  his  predecessor  Apries  by  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  his  Egyptian  forces ;  but  he 
was  not  the  less  convinced  of  their  value :  he 
removed  them  from  their  old  quarters  near  Pe- 
lusium  to  Memphis,  that  they  might  guard  his 
person ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  fa- 
vour he  showed  to  their  nation.  He  assigned 
the  city  of  Naucratis  to  the  Greek  settlers,  and 
gftve  lands  for  the  building  of  Grecian  temples. 
When  that  of  Delphi  had  been  burned  down,  he 
contributed  largely  to  its  restoration ;  and  nuay 
other  Grecian  sanctuaries  were  adorned  by  his 
munificence.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Sparta,  and  honoured  her  with  a  present  which 
was  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  his  people. 

It  was  against  this  prince  that  Cambyses  had 
prepared  an  expedition,  which  he  himself  con- 
ducted in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Amasis 
was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  hostility  of  the  Persian 
kings  by  every  mark  of  obsequious  respect.  At 
the  request  of  Cyrus  he  had  sent  an  Egyptian 
physician  to  his  court,  and  he  did  not  even  ven- 
ture to  refuse  the  demand  of  Cambyses,  when 
he  asked  the  daughter  of  Amasis  for  his  harem. 
He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  substituted  the 
daughter  of  Apries  for  his  own ;  and  the  anger 
of  Cambyses,  when  he  detected  the  fraud,  was 
imagined  to  have  occasioned  the  invasion  of 
Egypt.  The  motive,  however,  that  impelled 
Cambyses  to  this  undertaking,  undoubtedly  lies 
much  nearer  the  surface.  It  was  one  which 
his  father  had  meditated,  but  which  more  presa- 
ing  cares  had  prevented  him  from  accomplish- 
ing. The  manner  in  which  the  conquest  was 
efifected  is  variously  related.  Ctesias  ascribes 
it  to  the  treachery  of  an  Egyptian  eunuch,  who 
abused  his  master*s  confidence,  and  opened  the 
passes  to  Cambyses  on  condition  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  ti»o  kingdom. 
Herodotus,  whose  authority  must  be  held  great- 
er in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  seems  to  know  no- 
thing of  such  intrigues ;  he  only  relates  that 
Cambyses  was  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  Greek 
who  had  deserted  the  service  of  Amasis.  The 
chief  difficulty  which  the  invading  army  had  to 
overcome  was  the  passage  of  the  desert  that 
separates  Palestine  from  Egypt.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Greek,  Cambyses  secured  the 
assistance  of  an  Arabian  chief  whose  tribe  wan- 
dered over  the  Syrian  desert,  and  was  enabled 
to  cross  it  in  safety.  But  before  he  arrived  in 
Egypt  Amasis  died;  his  son  Psammenitus, 
whom  Ctesias  names  Amyrtaeus,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Persians  with  an  army,  the 
main  strength  of  which  probably  consisted  in 
the  Greek  auxiliaries.  They  were  earnest  in 
the  Egyptian  cause ;  and  an  act  of  savage  fe- 
rocity, by  which  they  took  vengeance  on  their 
countryman  who  had  betrayed  it,  while  it  proves 
their  zeal,  seems  also  to  imply  that  they  had 
lost  much  of  their  national  character  among^the 
barbarians  :  they  murdered  his  children  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Egypt  before  his  eyes, 
and  mixed  their  blood  in  the  bowl  out  of  which 
they  drank,  while  the  hostile  armies  stood  in 
battle  array.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Psammeni- 
tus threw  himself  into  Memphis,  where  he  was 
besieged  and  taken.  He  was  mildly  treated  by 
the  conqueror,  like  Crossos  and  Astyages ;  and 
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HeTodoHas  obseires  that  socfa  respect  for  fallen 
greatness  was  a  maxim  with  the  Pereiana :  if 
so,  it  is  the  less  probable  that  the  clemency 
shown  by  Cambyses  was,  any  more  than  that 
of  Cyrus  in  the  case  of  Croesus,  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  fit  of  capricious  compassion. 

The  possession  of  Egsrpt  opened  a  boundless 
field  for  wild  and  unprofitable  adventures;  it 
also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  useful  and 
important  conquests.  The  temper  of  Cambyses 
iaclined  him  no  less  to  the  former  than  the  latter : 
he  aimed  at  all,  and  accomplished  nothing.  An 
army  which  he  sent  over  the  Libyan  Desert  to 
sabdue  the  Oasis,  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammoa  was  the  centre  of  a  little  independent 
state,  was  buried  in  the  sands ;  another,  which 
he  led  in  person  up  the  Nile,  was  near  perisfa- 
in|r  firom  hunger.  Some  of  the  adjacent  African 
tribes,  however,  acknowledged  his  sovereignty 
hy  sending  gifts  and  tribute,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Barci  and  Cyrend  followed  their  example.  But 
Cambyaes,  either  because  he  had  resolved  to 
become  absolute  master  of  these  flourishing 
cities,  or  was  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of 
their  presents,  contemptuously  scattered  their 
gold  among  his  troops.  His  views  were  drawn 
stiB  farther  to  the  west  by  the  growing  fame  of 
Gaithage,  and  he  had  now  a  navy  at  his  com- 
mand which  seemed  to  afford  him  the  means  of 
reducing  it  under  his  power.  The  Phoenicians 
bad  sufaffiditted  to  the  Persian  dominion  without 
a  struggle,  and  had  sent  a  fleet  to  second  the 
iavasion  of  Egypt.  Cyprus,  too,  which  had  be- 
fore been  tributary  to  Amasis,  revolted  from 
hire  when  his  throne  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and 
joined  its  forces  to  the  invading  army.  Cam- 
byses DOW  ordered  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  sail 
to  the  attack  of  Carthage ;  but  the  Phoenicians 
were  too  pious  or  too  politic  to  lend  their  aid 
in  destroying  the  independence  of  their  own 
colony,  and  Cambyses  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  ple^  with  which  they  covered  their  refusal. 

The  situation  of  Eg3rpt  and  the  character  of 
its  people  evidently  required  that  it  should  be 
ruled  with  a  firm,  yet  gentle  hand ;  but  the  con- 
queror felt  too  secure  in  his  irresistible  power 
to  respect  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  had  even  trampled  on  the  laws  of 
Persia  by  an  incestuous  union  with  his  sisters, 
and  he  sported  with  the  lives  of  the  first  men 
in  the  nation.  His  tyranny  was  so  wild  and 
capricious  that  it  seemed  like  the  effect  of  mad- 
ness, and  he  was  believed  to  have  lost  his  rea- 
son in  habitual  drunkenness,  or  to  have  been 
deprived  of  it  by  the  gods  whom  his  impiety 
had  provoked.  The  actions  ascribed  to  him 
are,  however,  not  more  extravagant  than  those 
recorded  of  other  despots  whose  minds  were 
only  disturbed  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
power.  We  hear  that  be  ordered  the  body  of 
Amasis  to  be  taken  out  of  the  royal  sepulchre, 
and  loaded  it  with  gross  indignities;  that  he 
plundered  and  wantonly  defeoed  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  disturbed  the  most  solemn  festivals, 
violated  the  most  revered  sanctuaries,  and  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  persons  of  the  priests, 
and  even  of  their  god,  the  sacred  calf  Perhaps 
these  outrages  have  not  been  greatly  exaggera- 
ted, and  to  a  Greek  who,  like  Herodotus,  re- 
garded the  Egyptian  worship  with  reverence, 
they  must  have  appeared  acts  of  phrensy.  They 
were  certainly  not  meant  as  proofs  of  religious 


xeal ;  for,  though  the  Egyptian  superstition 

repugnant  to  all  the  Persian  modes  of  thinking, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cambyses 
viewed  it  with  any  other  feeling  than  contempt. 
The  effect,  however,  produced  on  the  people  by 
these  insults  was  the  same,  to  whatever  cause 
they  were  imputed,  and  the  frequent  attempts 
which  the  Egyptians  afterward  made  to  shake 
off  the  Persian  yoke  may  be  probably  ascribed 
to  the  remembrance  of  these  unpardonable 
wrongs. 

During  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Grc^ek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quietly  subject 
to  their  Persian  governors.  Even  without  any 
direct  and  formal  constraint,  they  naturally  fell 
under  that  kind  of  domestic  rule,  tyranniciU,  or, 
at  least,  oligarchical,  which  was  most  congenial 
to  the  character  of  the  monarchy  under  which 
they  lived.  The  adjacent  islands,  though  they 
had  likewise  made  professions  of  obedience, 
and  probably  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  Persia, 
were  really  more  independent,  because  the  sa- 
traps on  the  coast  had  no  naval  force  at  their 
command  to  enforce  their  will.  Among  them 
none  had  risen  to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity 
than  Samoa.  Its  pohtical  constitution  had  pass- 
ed through  a  series  of  changes  such  as  we  have 
already  seen  pretty  uniformly  occurring  in  the 
Grecian  commonwealths.  The  ancient  icingly 
government  had  given  way  to  a  small  number 
of  wealthy  landowners,  who  had  become  hate- 
ftil  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  were 
not  formidable  or  prudent  enough  to  suppress 
their  discontent.  They  had  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid 
of  their  colony  Perinthus,  which  was  threaten- 
ed by  the  Megarians :  the  Samians  gained  the 
victory,  and  sailed  back  with  six  hundred  Me- 
garian  prisoners.  But  before  they  entered  their 
harbour  they  had  reflected  on  the  folly  of  fight- 
ing for  a  few  men,  who  reaped  all  the  profit  and 
honour  of  their  success  without  sharing  the  dan- 
ger, and  they  resolved  to  set  their  captives  at 
liberty,  and  with  their  aid  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  lords.  The  rulers  were  surprised  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  put  to  death,  and  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution  was  established.*  But  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  C3nrus,  a  bold  and 
fortunate  man,  named  Polycrates,  supported  by 
a  few  armed  followers  whom  Lygdamis,  the  ty- 
rant of  Naxos,  had  sent  to  his  aid,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city.  At  first  he  shared  his 
power  with  his  two  brothers,  but  afterward 
put  one  of  them  to  death,  and  forced  the  other 
into  exile.  Thus  become  absolute  master  of 
the  island,  he  took  a  thousand  bowmen  into  his 
pay  as  his  lifeguards,  and  raised  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  galleys.  With  this  he  protected  the 
Samian  conunerce,  and  enriched  himself  by  pi- 
ratical excursions,  subdued  many  of  the  islands, 
and  took  several  towns  on  the  continent.  He 
made  war  on  Miletus,  and  defeated  a  Lesbian 
armament  sent  to  its  relief  in  a  seafight.  These 
expeditions  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  Per- 
sia ;  and  though  the  Persian  power  was  secure 
enough  from  his  attacks,  still  he  too  could 
safely  defy  it  on  his  own  element.  Since  the 
fabled  maritime  empire  of  Minos,  no  navy  had 
rode  on  the  ^gean  so  formidable  as  that  of 
Polycrates.  In  the  mean  while  he  adorned  his 
island   with   magnificent  and   useful  works ; 
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smcmf  which  were  probably  an  aqueduct  and  a 
mole,  which  Herodotus  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  wonders  of  Greece.  He  had  employed 
the  prisoners  he  took  in  bis  seafight  w^ith  the 
Lesbians  in  digging  a  ditch  round  the  walls  of 
his  capital ;  but  his  great  buildings  also  aierved 
the  purpose  of  lurnishing  employment  to  the 
poorer  class  of  his  subjects,  perha.ps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rich.  He  himself  lived  in  royal 
state  and  luxury ;  though  when  we  bear  that  he 
imported  dogs  from  Eptrus,  goats  from  Scyros, 
sheep  from  Miletus,  and  swine  from  Sicily,*  we 
recognise  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  active  prince, 
bent  on  conferring  solid  benefits  on  his  country. 
He  cherished  the  arts  for  which  Samoa  had 
been  long  renowned,  and  drew  the  roost  cele- 
brated aitists  from  other  parts  of  Greece  by 
manificent  rewards.  The  poets  whose  strains 
were  devoted  to  love  and  wine  were  the  most 
welcome  guests  at  his  court,  and  the  compan- 
ions of  bis  leisure.  If  Amasis  gave  him  a  les- 
son on  the  instability  of  his  high  fortune,  it  was 
probably  from  Ibycus  and  Anacreon  that  he 
sought  the  practical  conclusion.  Yet,  in  pur- 
suing the  pleasures  which  were  long  celebrated 
by  the  verse  of  the  bard  of  Teos,  he  did  not  abuse 
his  power,  or  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  his 
flobjectSjt  nor  did  he  forget  his  ambitious  aims 
and  his  plans  of  conquest.  His  hopes  extended 
even  beyond  the  command  of  the  islands,  and 
he  began  to  think  it  possible  that  he  might  unite 
all  the  Ionian  cities  under  his  dominion. 

But  his  authority  at  home  rested  on  a  basis 
which  was  always  liable  to  be  shaken  or  under- 
mined. Poly  crates  felt  that  he  was  feared  and 
respected  more  than  he  was  loved,  and  that 
there  was  a  party  in  Samoa  which  only  waited 
for  a  faTourable  opportunity  to  revolt.  Fortune 
seemed,  however,  to  throw  a  fair  occasion  in 
his  way  for  ridding  himself  of  these  covert  ene* 
mies  decently  and  safely.  While  Cambyses 
was  making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  Polycratea  offered  to  assist  him  with 
a  squadron  of  ships.  The  Persian  king  gladly 
accepted  the  re-enforcement,  and  the  tyrant 
equipped  forty  galleys,  on  which  he  embarked 
ail  the  persons  who  had  incurred  his  suspicions, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  private  message,  re- 
questing his  royal  ally  to  take  care  that  they 
should  never  return  to  Samoa.  But  the  Sami- 
an  malecontents,  who  probably  had  the  entire 
command  of  the  fleet,  resolved  to  turn  the  force 
which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  against 
Polycrates  himself  They  sailed  back,  but  found 
him  on  his  guard,  and  some  actions  took  place, 
in  which  they  were  finally  worsted,  yet  not  be- 
fore they  had  put  the  tyrant  in  such  jeopardy 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  the  precaution  of 
shutting  up  the  wives  and  children  of  the  other 
citizens  in  the  arsenal,  and  threatening  to  set  it 
on  fire  if  any  attempt  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
insnigents.  But,  though  defeated  in  their  im- 
mediate design,  they  were  not  crushed;  and 
when  they  could  no  longer  make  a  stand  in  the 
island,  they  sailed  away  to  obtain  foreign  suc- 
cours. It  was  to  Sparta  that  they  addressed 
themselves,  though  she  had  before  refused  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  their  brethren  against  Cy- 
rus. But  Hippias  was  ruling  at  Athens,  and 
from  him  they  could  not  expect  assistance  in 
such  an  enterprise.    Sparta,  on  the  other  hand. 


*  Athen.,  zii ,  p.  MO. 


t  Athen.,  a.  t. 


though  she  bore  no  good-will  to  the^  Samians, 
by  whose  piracies  she  had  suffered,  and  though 
she  appears  to  have  had  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  Polycrates,  was  generally  hostile  to  a 
tyrannical  government,  and  ready  to  take  every 
occasion  of  establishing  oligarchy  in  its  room. 
This  motive  was  stronger  with  if^r  than  the 
love  of  liberty.  The  envoy  of  tlie  lonians,  when 
they  were  threatened  with  slavery,  had  in  vain 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  rouse  her  sympathy 
in  their  behalf;  but  the  Samian  exiles  were 
only  rebuked  for  using  many  words,  when  a 
simple  prayer  would  have  been  immediately 
granted.  The  Corinthians  also  lent  their  aid ; 
and,  thus  re-enforced,  the\  Samians  renewed 
their  attempt  to  overthrow  the  tyrant ;  but  af- 
ter fighting  a  sharp  battle,  and  sustaining  a 
siege  for  forty  days,  he  appeared  so  strong  that 
the  Peloponnesians  abandoned  the  undertaking 
in  despair,  and  their  friends  were  compelled  to 
resign  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  native 
land,  and  to  seek  a  new  home.  After  ranging 
for  some  time,  as  pirates,  over  the  .£gean,  they 
took  possession  of  Cydonia  in  Crete,  and  flour- 
ished there  till  they  were  conquered  and  ensla- 
ved by  the  iEginetans.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Spartans  to 
the  coast  of  Asia. 

The  power  of  Polycrates  seemed  to  be  root- 
ed more  firmly  than  ever  after  the  vain  efforts 
made  by  his  enemies  to  shake  it,  and  all  domech 
tic  opposition  being  quelled,  he  again  turned  his 
views  to  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions. 
But  when  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  he  fell,  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  risen,  by  a  fate  as  cruel  and 
ignominious  as  his  fortune  hitherf>  had  been 
high  and  fair.  Amasis  bad  warned  him  against 
the  envy  of  the  gods,  but  he  was  not  on  his 
guard  against  the  envy  of  man.  One  whom  he 
was  not  conscious  of  having  ever  injured  or 
provoked  had  secretly  planned  his  ruin.  This 
was  Orcetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis.  The  motive 
that  prompted  his  design  was  certainly,  as  the 
event  proved,  one  in  which  some  malignant  feel- 
ing had  a  larger  share  than  zeal  for  his  own 
honour  or  his  master's  service.  Polycrates,  in- 
deed, was  the  ally  of  Cambyses,  and  the  vague 
projects  of  ambition  which  he  was  believed  to 
harbour  soaroely  afford«l  a  pretext  for  attack- 
ing him.  It  was  so  much  the  easier  to  draw 
him  into  the  snare.  The  satrap  sent  him  a 
message  pretending  that  he  had  himself  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  Cambyses,  and  saw  no 
hopes  of  safety  but  in  the  protection  of  Polyc- 
rates: "Save  me,"  he  said,  "and  share  my 
treasures:  with  them  you  may  be  mastei- of 
Greece :  if  yon  doubt  their  amount,  setiu  a  trob^ 
servant,  and  satisfy  yourself  by  his  report." 
Polycrates  caught  at  the  bait :  his  messenger 
weipt,  and  came  back  from  Sardis  with  a  de- 
scnption  of  the  satrap's  treasnry,  which  so  in- 
flamed his  master's  cupidity,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  waminp  of  his  friends,  and  the  entreaties 
of  his  daughter,  he  resolved  to  make  a  journey 
to  Sardis  himself.  He  set  out  with  a  numerous 
train,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Magnesia  on  the 
Msander,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  Or<B- 
tes,  and  hung  upon  a  cross.  The  Samians  who 
accompanied  bv^n  were  dismissed,  and  the  sa- 
trap made  no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his 
death  by  any  expedition  against  Samoa. 
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Soon  after  this  event  Cambyses  died,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  as  he  was  marching  through 
Sjrria  against  a  usurper  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  a  deceased  son  of  Cyrus.  The  death 
of  Cambyses  left  the  impostor  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  which  he  retained  till 
his  fraud  was  detected.  A  conspiracy  was  then 
formed  against  him  by  some  noble  Persians, 
who  killed  him  in  his  palace,  and  chose  one  of 
their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  account  which  Ctesias 
gave  of  these  occurrences,  and  which  differs 
from  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  in  the  names 
of  the  principal  actors,  and  in  some  other  points 
of  no  great  moment,  was  drawn  from  the  Per- 
sian court  chronicles,  and  may  therefore  be  en- 
titled to  greater  credit  than  the  narrative  of  the 
earlier  historian.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  latter 
who  enables  us  to  form  the  clearest  notion  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  revolution,  which, 
though  it  was  only  a  temporary  change  of  dy- 
nasty, was  attended  with  consequences  very 
important  both  to  Persia  and  to  Greece.  The 
usurper,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  a  few 
months  under  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byses, was  a  Magian :  a  member  of  a  sacerdo- 
tal caste,  which  Herodotus  numbers  among  the 
tribes  that  composed  the  Median  nation.  He 
was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  his  class, 
and  though  he  passed  for  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Cyrus,  he  undoubtedly  promoted  ,the 
interests  of  his  nation  as  far  as  he  could  do  it 
without  dropping  his  mask.  We  are  informed 
that  he  opened  his  reign  by  a  general  remission 
of  tribute  and  military  service  for  three  years, 
and  that  his  death  was  regretted  by  all  his  sub- 
jects throughout  Asia,  except  the  Persians. 
They,  it  is  probable,  were  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  distinctions  they  had  enjoyed  as  the 
conquering  people,  and  were  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  counter-rev- 
olution by  which  the  Magian  was  dethroned 
was  eflfected  by  Persians  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  general  massacre 
which  their  countrymen  made  among  the  Ma- 
gian tribe,  and  which  continued  long  ^fler  to  be 
commemorated  by  a  yearly  festival.  The  per- 
son whom  this  event  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus,  and  whom  the  Greeks  knew  by  the  name 
of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Achaemenids,  and  his  father 
had  been  governor  of  the  province  of  Persis  du- 
ring the  preceding  reigns.  In  relating  the  de- 
liberations of  the  conspirators  after  the  death 
of  the  usurper,  Herodotus  introduces  an  episode, 
which,  as  it  is  evidently  fictitious,  seems  also, 
at  first  sight,  strangely  misplaced.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  discussing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  democratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  mo- 
narchical forms  of  government,  with  arguments 
not  unlike  those  employed  by  the  Corinthian 
Sosicles  in  the  congress  of  Sparta,  and  as  final- 
ly persuaded  by  Darius  to  retain  the  hereditary 
patriarchal  Constitution.  This  imaginary  de- 
bate seems,  however,  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  real  fact  ;*  it  is  clear  that,  although  the 
government  preserved  its  monarchical  form, 
which  no  one  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  chan- 

*  The  sulwuace  of  this  remark  ie  dae  to  Heerea,  1.  i.,  p. 
415,  who,  however,  places  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
and  atiributes  a  higher  degree  of  historical  accatacy  to  the 
slorjr  in  Herodotna  than  we  are  ahle  to  recognise. 


ging.  Still,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  it  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  an  oligarchy  than 
it  had  done  before,  while  the  whole  Persian  na- 
tion, or  at  least  its  leading  tribes,  assumed  a 
position  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  empire 
similar  to  that  of  the  sovereign  people  in  a 
Greek  democracy  with  regard  to  dependant 
towns.  Whether  the  election  of  the  new  king 
was  committed,  as  Herodotus  relates,  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  that  is,  to  chance  or  finaud,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  was  the  unanimous  act  of 
the  conspirators,  it  is  equally  certain  that  thej 
reserved  for  themselves  privileges  which  tend- 
ed at  least  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
monarch,  and  even  to  keep  him  dependant  upon 
them.  One  of  their  number  \b  even  said  to 
have  formally  stipulated  for  absolute  exemptioa 
from  the  royal  authority  as  the  condition  on 
which  he  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  crown :  and 
the  rest  acquired  the  right  of  access  to  the 
king's  person  at  all  seasons  without  asking  his 
leave,  and  bound  him  to  select  his  wives  ex- 
clusively from  their  families.  How  far  the  pow- 
er of  Darius,  though  nominally  despotic,  was 
really  limited  by  these  privileges  of  his  gran- 
dees, may  be  seen  from  an  occurrence  which 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  In- 
taphernes,  one  of  the  seven,  appeared  one  day 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  claimed  admission 
to  the  royal  presence :  the  king  was  in  his  ha- 
rem, the  only  privacy  into  which  even  the  part- 
ners in  the  conspiracy,  by  the  terms  of  the  ori- 
ginal compact,  were  forbidden  to  intrude.  The 
door-keepers  accordingly  stopped  Intapbemes ; 
but  disbelieving  the  excuse  they  alleged,  and 
indignant  at  their  pertinacity,  he  drew  his  cim- 
eter  and  mutilated  their  foces.  Darius,  indeed, 
revenged  himself  for  this  outrage  by  putting  In- 
tapbemes to  death,  and  almost  entirely  extir- 
pating his  family.  But  before  he  ventured  to 
take  Uiis  step,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound 
the  rest  of  the  six,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
they  wonld  make  common  cause  with  the  of- 
fender. He  was  probably  glad  to  remove  meft 
so  formidable  to  distant  governments ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  conceived,  that  if  their  power  was 
so  great  at  court,  it  was  still  less  restrained  ia 
the  provinces  that  were  subjected  to  their  au- 
thority. 

Nevertheless,  Darius  was  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  even  the  disasters  he  experien- 
ced but  slightly  clouded  the  remembrance  of  his 
wisdom  and  his  prosperity.  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses had  conquered  nations :  Darius  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  Persian  state.  The  domin- 
ions of  his  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  coun- 
tries only  united  by  their  subjection  to  the  will 
of  a  common  ruler,  which  expressed  itself  bj 
arbitrary  and  irregular  exactions :  Darius  first 
organized  them  into  an  empire,  where  everj 
member  felt  its  place  and  knew  its  fiinctions. 
His  realm  stretched  from  the  iEgean  to  the  In- 
dus, from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into 
twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed 
the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal 
treasury,  and  the  proportion  in  wluch  they  were 
to  supply  provisions  for  the  army  and  for  the 
king's  household.  The  proper  Persis  alone 
was  exempt  firom  the  new  system  of  taxation, 
and  was  only  chaji^ged  with  its  ancient  custom- 
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9TJ  gifts.  The  rest,  besides  the  fixed  amonnt 
of  the  precious  metals,  contributed  a  certain 
portion  of  their  peculiar  and  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions ;  among  these  were  herds  of  eunuchs, 
boys,  and  virgins.  A  high  road,  on  which  dis- 
tances were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals 
to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  the  king's  name, 
connected  the  western  coast  with  the  seat  of 
govemment :  along  this  road  couriers,  trained 
to  extraordinary  speed,  successively  transmit- 
ted the  king's  messages.  The  satraps  were  ac- 
countable for  the  imposts  of  their  several  prov- 
inces, and  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient 
to  carry  the  king's  pleasure  into  effect. 

Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  his 
predecessors,  the  institutions  of  Darius  were 
wise  and  vigorous :  in  themselves,  unless  they 
are  considered  as  foundations  laid  for  a  struc- 
cure  that  was  never  raised,  as  outlines  that 
were  never  fiDed  up,  they  were  weak  and  bar- 
barons.  He  had  done  little  more  than  cast  a 
bridge  across  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled ; 
he  l^d  introduced  no  real  uniformity  or  subor- 
dination among  its  elements.  The  distribution 
of  its  provinces,  indeed,  may  have  been  ground- 
ed on  relations  which  we  do  not  perceive,  and 
may  therefore  be  less  capricious  than  it  seems. 
But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher  end  than 
that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  Asia  into  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  satraps,  when  they  were 
most  faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  office,  were 
really  nothing  more  than  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nue. Their  administration  was  only  felt  in  the 
burdens  they  imposed :  in  every  other  respect 
the  nations  they  governed  retained  their  pecu- 
liar laws  and  constitution.  The  Persian  Em- 
pire included  in  it  the  dominions  of  several  vas- 
sal kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce  independent 
hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peaceful  snb- 
jects  with  impunity.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  much  good,  and  comparatively  little  mis- 
chief The  variety  of  institutions  comprehend- 
ed within  the  frame  of  the  monarchy,  though 
they  were  snfiTered  to  stand,  not  from  any  en- 
larged policy,  but  because  it  would  have  been 
difficolt  or  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  better  to  substitute  for  them, 
did  not  impair,  but  rather  increased  its  strength ; 
and  th^  independence  of  a  few  wild  tribes  was 
more  a  sjrmptom  than  a  cause  of  weakness. 
The  worst  evil  arose  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  satrapies  themselves.  The  provinces  were 
taxed  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  reve- 
nue, and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  army 
and  household,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their 
governors,  each  of  whom  had  a  standing  force 
in  his  pay,  and  of  whom  some  kept  up  a  court 
rivalling  in  magnificence  that  of  the  king  him- 
self The  province  of  Babylon,  besides  its  reg- 
ular tribute,  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  its  satrap, 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  a  modem  European 
prince  of  the  first  rank,  defrayed  the  cost  of  a 
stud  and  a  hunting  equipage  for  his  private  use, 
such  as  no  European  prince  was  ever  able  to 
maintain.  Four  large  villages  were  charged 
with  the  nourishment  of  his  Indian  dogs,  and 
exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  when  an  extraordinary 
burden  was  thus  laid  on  a  particular  district, 
the  rest  of  the  province  was  not  relieved,  but 
more  heavily  loaded.    When  the  king  granted 


the  revenues  of  whole  cities  to  a  wife  or  a  fa- 
vourite, he  did  not  give  up  any  portion  of  his 
own  dues.  And  the  discharge  of  all  these  sta- 
ted exactions  did  not  secure  his  subjects  from 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  his  satraps  and  their 
officers. 

If  the  people  suffered  from  the  establishment 
of  these  mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  was 
not  less  injurious  to  the  strength  of  the  state 
and  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  As  the  whole 
authority,  civil  and  military,  in  eacli  province 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  satrap,  he  could 
wield  it  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  check 
from  within ;  and  if  he  was  unwilling  to  resign 
it,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  wrest  it  from  him. 
The  greater  his  distance  from  the  court,  the 
nearer  he  approached  to  the  condition  of  an  in- 
dependent and  absolute  prince.  He  was  sel- 
dom, indeed,  tempted  to  cast  off  his  nominal 
allegiance,  which  he  found  more  useful  than 
burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute  which 
he  had  only  the  task  of  collecting ;  but  he  might 
often  safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy 
or  elude  the  king's  commands  with  impunity ; 
and  least  of  all  was  he  subject  to  control  in  any 
acts  of  rapacity  or  oppression  committed  in  his 
legitimate  government.  Xenophon,  indeed,  in 
his  romance,*  represents  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  as  having  provided  against  this  evfl 
"by  a  wise  division  of  power.  Cyrus  is  there 
said  to  have  appointed  that  the  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops  in 
each  province  should  be .  independent  of  the 
satrap,  and  should  receive  their  orders  imme- 
diately from  court.  And  a  modem  author  finds 
traces  of  this  system  in  the  narrative  of  Herod- 
otus himself  t  But  it  seems  clear  that  if  the 
conqueror  designed  to  establish  such  a  balance 
of  power,  it  was  neglected  by  his  successors, 
and  that  the  satraps  engrossed  every  branch  of 
the  royal  authority  within  their  governments. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Darius,  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  which,  as  it  illustrates  the  op- 
eration of  the  system  just  described,  and  is  con- 
nected, though  remotely,  with  Grecian  history, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  We  have  seen 
that  Oroetes,  without  having  received  any  com- 
mission, and  apparently  without  any  view  to 
the  public  service,  pnt  the  king's  ally  to  an  ig- 
nominious death.  For  this  act  he  was  never 
called  to  account :  during  the  usurpation  of  the 
Magian  he  was  still  more  reckless :  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  governor  of  the  adjacent 
province,  and  he  now  contrived  to  seize  him 
and  his  son,  and  murdered  them  both.  Even 
after  this  outrage  he  would  perhaps  have  es- 
caped punishment,  if  he  had  *  not  also  way- 
laid and  murdered  a  courier  who  had  brought 
him  an  unwelcome  message  from  Darius.  And 
the  king  would  have  been  forced  to  send  an 

*  Cyrop.^  T.,  6.  In  (Eoon.,  it.,  6,  also  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary aathonty  are  said  to  be  kept  separate  in  the  Persian 
provinces.  But  it  is  added,  H 1 1  that  where  a  sairap  is  ap- 
pointed, he  superintends  hoth  classes  of  officers.  See 
Schneider's  note  on  Cyr.,  viii.,  6,  3. 

t  Heoren,  Ideen,  1. 1,  p.  403,  remarks  that  in  Lydia,  Ma- 
zares  commanded  the  army,  and  Tabalus  the  garrison  of 
Sardis,  while  Pactyaa  had  the  care  of  the  treasure.  But 
Pactya?!  srems  only  to  have  been  charged  with  a  tena|x»rary 
commission,  Her.,  i.,  153,  and  Mazares  was  only  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  anoth- 
er iustanoe  which  he  alleges,  at  p.  401,  from  Her.,  v.,  37. 
What  can  be  inSeirad  as  to  this  poiat  from  Arrian,  u.,  3,  wa 
do  not  nnderstand. 
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army  against  him,  had  he  not  been  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  a  thousand  Persians,  whose  rev- 
erence for  the  royal  name  was  stronger  than 
their  attachment  to  Oroetes.  This  was  discov- 
ered by  a  trusty  servant  of  Darius,  who  with 
their  aid  put  the  satrap  to  death  in  his  palace 
at  Sardis,  and  carried  away  his  treasures  to 
Susa. 

Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the  Persian  Empire 
was  disjointed  and  unwieldy,  and  the  spirit  that 
pervaded  it  was  as  feeble  as  its  organization 
was  imperfect.  The  Persians,  when  they  over- 
threw the  Medes,  adopted  their  laws,  religion, 
and  manners ;  their  own,  though  they  may  have 
resembled  them  in  their  principal  features,  were 
certainly  more  simple  and  better  fitted  to  a  con- 
quering people.  The  religion  of  the  two  na- 
tions Was  probably  derived  from  a  common 
source;  but,  before  the  Persian  conquest,  it 
appears  to  have  undergone  an  important  change 
in  the  reformation  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.  In 
what  points  his  doctrines  may  have  differed 
from  those  of  the  preceding  period,  is  an  ob- 
scure question  with  which  we  have  no  con- 
cern ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cnred  laws  which  he  introduced,  founded,  or  at 
least  enlarged,  the  authority  and  influence  of 
the  Magian  caste.  Its  members  became  the 
keepers  and  expounders  of  the  holy  books,  the 
teachers  and  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  oracles 
from  whom  he  learned  the  Divine  will  and  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  obtained 
for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  How  soon  tlie  tenets  of  their  theology 
may  have  been  introduced  into  Persia  is  not 
clear ;  but  as  they  were  a  Median  tribe,  it  is 
only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  under 
Cyrus  that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the 
station  which  we  find  them  filling  at  the  Persian 
court.  If  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  origi- 
nally  pure  and  sublime,  it  speedily  degenerated, 
and  allied  itself  to  many  veiy  gross  and  hideous 
forms  of  superstition ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  its  tendency  by  the  practice  of  its  votaries, 
we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  more  harshly  or 
more  lightly  than  it  may  probably  have  deserv- 
ed. The  court  manners  were  equally  marked 
by  luxury  and  cruelty :  by  luxury,  refined  till  it 
had  killed  all  natural  enjoyment ;  and  by  cruel- 
ty, carried  to  the  most  loathsome  excesses  that 
perverted  ingenuity  could  suggest.  It  is,  above 
all,  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the  women  that 
fills  the  Persian  chronicles  with  their  most  hor- 
rid stories ;  and  we  learn  from  the  same  sources 
the  dreadful  depravity  of  their  character,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  their  influence.  Cramped 
by  the  rigid  forms  of  a  pompous  and  wearisome 
ceremonial,  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  their 
artificial  wants,  and  guarded  firom  every  breath 
of  truth  and  freedom,  the  successors  of  Cyrus 
must  have  been  more  than  men  if  they  had  not 
become  the  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs, 
and  their  wives. 

The  contagion  of  these  vices  undoubtedly 
spread  through  the  nation :  the  Persians  were 
most  exposed  to  it,  as  they  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  court.  Yet  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  long  after  the 
people  had  lost  the  original  purity  and  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  the  noble  youth  of  Persia  may 
have  been  still  educated  in  the  severe  discipline 
of  their  ancestors,  which  is  represented  as  near- 


ly resembling  the  Spartan.  They  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  toil« 
and  trained  to  the 'use  of  horses  and  arms. 
These  exercises  do  not  create,  and  are  not  suf- 
ficient Co  keep  alive  the  warlike  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion, any  more  than  rules  and  precepts  to  form 
its  moral  character.  The  Persian  youth  may 
still  have  been  used  to  repeat  the  praises  of 
truth  and  justice  from  their  childhood,  in  the 
later  period  of  their  history,  as  they  had  when 
Cyrus  upbraided  the  Greeks  with  their  artifices 
and  lies ;  and  yet,  in  riper  years,  they  might 
surpass  them,  as  at  Cunaxa,  in  falsehood  and 
cunning,  as  much  as  they  were  below  them  in 
skill  and  courage.  Gradually,  however,  the  an- 
cient discipline  either  became  wholly  obsolete, 
or  degenerated  into  empty  forms ;  and  the  na- 
tion sank  into  that  state  of  utter  corruption  and 
imbecility  which  Xenophon,  or  the  author  of  the 
chapter  which  concludes  his  historical  romance, 
has  painted,  not  as  the  rest,  from  his  imagina- 
tion, but  from  the  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROM  THK  ACCESSION  OP  OARms  RTSTASPIS  TO 
THB  BATTLB  OP  MARATHON. 

Darius  Hystaspbs  was  not  a  conqueror  like 
Cyrus  or  Cambyses :  the  ruling  maxim  of  his 
government  seems  to  have  been,  to  aim  rather 
at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire  than 
at  enlarging  it ;  and  though  he  was  engaged  in 
wars  almost  throughout  his  whole  reign,  they 
all  partook  of  a  delusive  character,  and  were 
the  result  of  prudence,  or  necessity,  or  chance, 
rather  than  of  deliberate  ambition.  Hence  it 
arose  that  his  attention  was  chiefly  turned  to- 
wards the  western  side  of  his  dominions,  where 
accidental  causes  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  Greeks,  and  produced  those  memo- 
rable events  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 
Had  his  genius  resembled  that  of  his  piedeces- 
sors,  he  would  probably  have  directed  his  views 
towards  the  East,  where  the  kingdoms  of  India 
lay  open  to  his  anns.  On  this  side,  the  Indus 
appears  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  hia  em- 
pire, and  the  Indians  who  composed  the  twenti- 
eth satrapy,  and  whose  tributes,  according  to 
Herodotus,  exceeded  a  third  of  that  of  all  the 
remainder,  were  probably  the  inhabitants  of  the 
modern  Oandahar,  and  Cabul,  and  the  adjacent 
lands  west  of  the  Indus.  Of  the  vast  and  rich 
country  beyond  he  knew  only  by  report,  which, 
however,  had  undoubtedly  spread  the  fame  of 
its  wonderful  fertility  and  opulence ;  but  though 
he  employed  a  Greek  navigator,  Scylax  of  Cary- 
anda,  to  follow  the  Indus  into  the  ocean,  and  to 
survey  the  coast  from  its  mouth  westward,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  formed  any  settled  de- 
sign of  conquest  in  this  quatter. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was 
invited  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  and  the 
invitation  cime  from  Greeks  in  whom  a  selfish 
interest  had  overpowered  all  patriotic  feelings. 
The  occasion  arose  out  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Polycrates.  When  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  he  was  accompanied,  not 
only  by  Saroians,  but  by  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, natives  of  other  countries,  who  in  various 
ways  had  become  retainers  of  his  court.    The 
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Samians,  as  we  have  seen,  were  dismissed,  but 
the  foreigners  were  kept  in  prison  at  Sardis  till 
the  death  of  Oroetes,  wlien  they  were  transport- 
ed, with  his  confiscated  treasures,  to  Susa. 
Among  these  captives  was  a  physician  named 
Democedes,  a  native  of  Croton.  He  had  gain- 
ed so  high  a  reputation  in  Greece,  that,  having 
been  driven  by  domestic  troubles  from  his  na- 
tive town,  he  was  first  engaged  by  the  iEgiiie- 
tans  in  the  public  service  at  a  fixed  yearly  sal- 
ary, and  next  by  the  Athenians,  at  one  higher 
by  two  thirds ;  but  Polycrates,  with  his  usual 
munificence,  outbade  them,  and  attracted  him 
to  Samos.  Democedes  remained  for  a  time 
neglected  at  Susa;  at  length  an  accident  re- 
stored him  to  liberty  and  to  his  country  :  Darius 
had  dislocated  a  foot  in  hunting.  His  Egyptian 
surgeons,  the  only  ones  that  practised  the  art 
in  Persia,  did  not  possess  science  sufficient  for 
this  case,  and,  instead  of  relieving  their  patient, 
aggravated  his  safiTerings  by  their  rude  attempts 
to  set  the  limb.  While  the  king  lay  in  torment, 
a  report  reached  him  of  the  skiU  of  Democedes. 
The  Greek  at  first  would  have  concealed  his 
an,  through  fear  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
detaining  him  in  a  perpetual,  though  honourable 
exile.  At  length,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
exert  it,  and  soon  effected  a  complete  cure. 
The  king  loaded  him  with  gold,  and  was  ready 
to  grant  him  everything  but  what  he  most 
wished,  leave  to  return  to  his  country.  This 
it  was  hopeless  to  ask. 

After  a  time,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  most  honoured  among  the  wives  of 
Darius,  also  needed  the  aid  of  Democedes.  In 
the  course  of  his  attendance  he  excited  her 
curiosity  by  his  description  of  his  native  land, 
and  either  inspired  her  with  a  wish  to  have 
Chreek  damsels  to  wait  upon  her,  or,  at  least, 
persuaded  her  to  say  so  to  the  king.  Such 
Herodotus  conceives  to  have  been  the  means 
by  which  Darius  was  induced  to  send  Democe- 
des home,  guarded  by  a  small  number  of  Per- 
sians, who  were  directed  to  survey  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  of  Soothern  Italy  under  his  gui- 
dance, and  to  bring  him  baek  to  Persia ;  and  he 
considers  this  mission  as  a  prelininary  step 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Ghreeoe. 
Since,  however,  one  of  its  objects  clearly  was 
to  indulge  the  exile  with  a  short  visit  to  his 
country,  it  is,  at  least,  very  doubtftd  whether 
Darius  intended  anything  more  than  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  and  procure  some 
certain  information  concerning  a  region  of 
which  he  had  only  an  indistinet  notion,  and 
which  was  interesting  to  him  from  its  vicinity 
to  his  own  dominions,  as  well  as  from  what  he 
had  seen  of  its  natives.  Democedes,  when  he 
had  landed  at  Croton,  of  course  refused  to  go 
on  board  again,  and  his  companions  were  un- 
able to  compel  him:  they  were  themselves 
wrecked  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and 
made  slaves,  but  were  redeemed  and  carried 
back  to  Persia  by  a  Tarentine  named  Gillus, 
who  was  then  in  exile,  and  hoped  to  regain  his 
footing  in  his  native  city  by  Persian  succour. 
By  command  of  Darius,  the  Cnidians  used  their 
influence,  which  was  great  at  Tarentum,  in  his 
favour,  but  without  suceess. 

The  next  consequence  that  flowed  from  the 
•cahmiity  of  Polycrates  was  the  ruin  of  Samoa. 
iHis  younger  brother,  Syloaoa,  when  he 


driven  into  exile,  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt. 
There  he  met  with  Darius,  who  was  serving 
among  the  guards  of  Cambyses,  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  oblige  the  future  king  of  Persia  by 
presenting  him  with  a  cloak  which  had  chanced 
to  catch  his  fancy.  When  he  heard  of  the  rev- 
olution which  had  placed  a  man  who  was  in- 
debted to  him  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson 
went  to  court,  and  gained  admittance  to  the 
king.  Darius  bade  him  name  his  reward :  he 
asked  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  his  deceased  brother,  and  to  be  made  tyrant 
of  Samos.  The  island  was  at  this  time  subject 
to  Msandrius,  whom  Polycrates  had  lefl  gov- 
ernor when  he  set  out  on  his  last  journey.  On 
the  tyrant's  death  his  vicegerent  was  at  first 
willing  to  resign  his  authority ;  be  dedic«ited  an 
altar  and  a  plot  of  ground  to  Jupiter,  under  the 
title  of  the  Liberator,  called  his  fellovv-citizens 
together,  and  declared  his  intention  of  restoring 
them  to  liberty :  all  he  proposed  to  reserve  for 
himself  fVom  the  property  of  Polycrates  was  a 
sum  sufficient  for  a  decent  maintenance,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  land  he  had  consecrated, 
which  he  desired  should  remain  in  his  family, 
together  with  the  priesthood  aanexed  to  it. 
Some  private  enemy  of  Meandrius,  or  some  se- 
vere republican,  imprudently  objected  to  this 
modest  request,  while  he  had  it  still  in  his  pow- 
er to  retract  his  otkr.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  descend  safely,  he  resolved  to  keep  hie 
ground,  and  secured  the  persons  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens.  During  an  illness  from  which  ho 
seemed  not  likely  to  recover,  one  of  his  broth- 
ers put  them  all  to  death.  In  the  mean  whiAe 
Darius  had  sent  Otanes,  one  of  the  Seven,  with 
an  army  to  restore  Syloson.  The  Perskan  force 
was  so  nameroas  as  to  make  resistance  hope- 
less, and  Mseandrius  capiuilated  on  conditioa 
of  being  allowed  to  quit  the  island.  The  tenna 
were  granted,  and  the  chief  Persians  took  their 
seats  near  the  foot  of  the  citadel  to  wait  for 
their  fulfilment.  Mvandrius  had  another  broth- 
er named  Cfaahlaus,  a  hairbrained  youth,  whon 
he  had  thrown  iato  prison  for  some  ofibooe. 
Charilaus  had  heard  what  was  passing  without^ 
and  through  the  bara  of  his  dungeon  he  could 
see  the  Persian  nobles  quietly  seated  in  the 
suburb.  He  demanded  an  interview  with  his 
brother,  and  urged  him  to  take  advantage  ef  the 
enemy's  nngnarded  posture,  or,  if  he  shrank 
from  the  enterprise  himself,  to  permit  him  to 
try  his  fortune.  Marandrius  caring  little  about 
the  event,  and  not  sony,  at  least,  to  imbitter 
rSyloson's  triumph,  left  the  young  man  to  his 
discretion.  While  he  withdrew  through  a  cov- 
ered passage  to  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  him 
away,  Charilaus  armed  the  garrison,  threw  opea 
the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Persians  and  out  them  to 
pieces.  But  their  farther  progress  was  sooa 
checked  by  the  main  body  of  the  Persian  arnqr, 
which  drove  them  back  into  the  fortress.  This 
was  reduced  ;  and  Otanes,  indignant  at  the 
treachery,  though  Darius  had  ordered  him  to 
spare  the  Uvea  of  the  Samians,  commanded  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  without  regard  to  age 
or  to  place,  profane  or  sacred.  Then  he  formed 
his  men  into  a  line  stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Oriental  chase, 
drove  the  whole  population  of  the  island  before 
him,  cooped  them  up  in  a  corner,  and  carried 
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them  away  captive.  Syloson  was  put  in  pos- 
session— of  a  desert :  the  solitude  he  had  made 
passed  into  a  proverb  :*  it  was  at  length  re- 
peopled,  but  the  sun  of  Samoa  never  rose  again 
with  its  pristine  lustre.  Meandrius  sailed  with 
his  treasures  to  Sparta,  hoping  to  prevail  on 
King  Cleomenes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to 
aid  him  in  expelling  his  rival.  He  drew  the 
Spartan  to  his  lodging,  while  his  slaves  were 
scouring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  displayed 
on  the  sideboard.  Cleomenes  gazed  and  covet- 
ed, and  was  immediately  invited  to  choose  the 
fairest ;  but  his  virtue  or  his  fear  shrank  from 
the  temptation,  and  he  desired  the  ephors  to 
banish  the  dangerous  stranger  from  Sparta  and 
from  Peloponnesus. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  coast 
of  the  iEgean,  Darius  was  meditating  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians,  which  he  made  in 
person  about  the  same  time  that  the  satrap  of 
Egypt  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Africa.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  Median 
king  Cyazares,  a  Scythian  horde  broke  into  the 
civUized  regions  of  Asia,  and  were  only  exter- 
minated or  expelled  after  they  had  ranged  over 
them  as  masters  for  eight-«ind-twenty  years. 
They  had  made  this  irruption  through  the  Cas- 
pian gates,  as  Herodotus  believed,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Cimmerians.  But  since  we  find  that 
the  Cimmerians  had  gained  a  footing  in  the 
west  of  Asia  before  the  epoch  of  this  supposed 
flight,  which,  besides,  would  most  probably 
have  led  them  over  the  plains  into  Europe, 
rather  than  among  the  highlands  of  Caucasus, 
it  is  more  credible  that  the  Scythians  were  at- 
tracted, not  by  a  flying  enemy,  but  by  the  plun- 
der of  Asia.  They  had  been  themselves  driven 
from  the  northeast,  from  the  steppes  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Altai,  by  the  Massagets,  and  were 
now  masters  of  the  great  level  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Don.  They  were,  as  Niebuhr 
has  shown,  a  Mongolian  race,  equally  distinct 
from  the  Getes  and  the  Sannattans.  The 
Greeks,  who  only  contemplated  them  through 
a  distance  which  concealed  or  softened  their 
genuine  features,  were  apt  to  believe  that,  as 
they  were  exempt  from  the  vices  peculiar  to 
civilized  society,  they  also  possessed  the  vir- 
tues which  the  progress  of  civilization,  after  it 
has  reached  a  certain  point,  tends  to  weaken 
and  destroy.  The  better  they  were  known,  the 
more  clearly  it  appeared  by  their  example  that 
the  manners  of  a  savage  state  may  be  as  far 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  a  rational  na- 
ture as  the  last  stage  of  luxurious  corruption, 
and  that  man,  utterly  uncultivated,  may  be  al- 
most as  wretched  and  worthless  as  he  can  be- 
come by  artificial  depravity.  The  persons  of 
the  Scythians,  naturally  unsightly,  were  ren- 
dered hideous  by  indolent  habits,  only  occasion- 
ally interrupted  by  violent  exertion;  and  the 
same  cause  subjected  them  to  disgusting  dis- 
eases, in  which  they  themselves  revered  the 
finger  of  Heaven.  The  men  from  time  to  time 
exchanged  the  backs  of  their  horses,  on  which 
they  hung  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  for  the 
coyer  of  their  wagons,  in  which  the  women  and 
children  passed  all  their  hours,  relieved  by  their 

*  "[Eicirri  rvXoodvro(  cipvvwptif :  which,  however,  Sti»- 
Jo,  XIV.,  p.  638  suppoeet  to  have  ariien  out  of  the  desoUi- 
tinf  tyimnn jr  of  Sjlimm  hiinelf. 


I  slaves  from  domestic  labours,  in  brutal  uncleair- 
I  ness  and  vacant  torpor.    In  their  convivial  sea- 
I  sons  an  intoxicating  vapour  supplied  the  place 
I  of  the  juice  of  the  vine  or  the  barley-corn  :  the 
art  by  which  the  modern  Tartars  extract  a  spir- 
ituous liquor  from  the  milk  of  their  mares  was 
unknown  to  them.    The  slaves  who  prepared 
their  ordinary  food  by  a  mechanical  process 
were  deprived  of  their  sight,  that  their  masters 
might  be  spared  the  trouble  of  watching  them. 
The  events  that  broke  the  uniform  tenour  of 
this  life  arose  out  of  war  or  the  chase ;  for  their 
regular  migrations  could  scarcely  be  said  ta 
vary  it :  the  face  of  their  wilderness,  except  as 
it  shared  the  changes  of  the  year,  was  eternally 
the  same.    They  carried  about  with  them  the 
skins  and  sculls  of  their  slain  enemies  as  tro- 
phies of  their  valour,  and  poured  the  blood  of 
their  captives,  as  a  libation,  on  the  sword,  whicl^ 
they  worshipped  as  the  image  or  symbol  of  the 
god  of  war.    One  part  of  Uie  nation  had  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest,  as  the  royal  or  golden, 
horde :  its  king  was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious reverence :  his  tent  contained  the^  sa- 
cred hearth  by  which  the  most  solemn  oatha 
were  sworn ;  and  if  he  fell  sick,  the  danger  was 
attributed  to  some  secret  perjury  by  which  its 
sanctity  had  been  profaned.    The  royal  obse- 
quies were   celebrated  with  human  victims, 
whose  remains  were  stationed  as  guards  round 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  aAer  others  of  his 
domestics  had  been  buried  with  him,  as  i.*^  to 
continue  after  death  the  offices  they  Lad  ren- 
dered to  him  during  hfe.     These  rites  may 
have  been  relics  of  a  forgotten  creed :  there 
were  no  priests  to  expound  their  import,  but 
there  were  diviners  in  abundance,  who  drew 
their  knowledge  of  the  future  from  the  positioa 
of  staves  thrown  on  the  ground,  or  from  strips 
of  bark  twisted  round  their  fingers,  and  pos- 
sessed the  privilege  of  pointing  the  vengeance 
of  the  community  against  criminals  who  had. 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  hidden  mis- 
deeds. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  picture  which, 
the  best  infonned  among  the  Greek  authors,^ 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates,  draw  of  the  Scyth- 
ian nomads.  The  agricultural  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplied  the  Greek  colony  of  Olbia 
with  com  for  exportation,  may  have  been  only 
their  subjects,  and  have  sprung  from  adififerent 
race,  whidi  they  had  found  in  the  countiy  when 
they  first  invaded  it.  This  people  Darius  was 
now  about  to  seek  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts. 
His  meditated  expedition  had  been  delayed  bj 
a  rebellion  which  broke  out  at  Babylon  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Assyria  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  revolt 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Magian,  and  for  nearly  two  years  it  defied  the 
power  of  Darius.  At  length  the  treachery  of 
Zopyrus,  a  noble  Persian,  who  sacrificed  his 
person  and  his  honour  to  the  interest  of  his 
master,  is  said  to  have  opened  its  gates  to  him. 
Zopyrus  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans by  mutilating  himself,  and  flying  to  them, 
as  one  who  had  suffered  from  the  king's  cruel- 
ty, and  was  bent  on  revenge.  He  found  means 
to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who,  afler  puttings 
three  thousand  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  a 
cruel  death,  provided  against  new  insurrections 
by  razing  the  walls.    When  he  was  freed  from. 
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this  care  he  set  out  for  the  Scythian  war.  The 
whole  history  of  this  expedition  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  so  that  scarcely  any  fact  rela- 
ting to  it  can  be  held  absolutely  certain,  except 
that  it  was  made  by  Darius  in  person,  and  that 
it  failed.  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  his  desire 
of  avenging  the  calamities  which  the  Scythians 
had  anciently  inflicted  upon  Asia,  in  other 
words,  to  his  ambition.  But  we  also  hear  from 
Ctesias  that  he  had  been  provoked  by  a  letter 
or  a  message  which  he  received  from  the  King 
of  the  Scythians,  and  that  he  marched  to  chas- 
tise bis  insolence.  The  occasion  of  this  letter 
is  said  to  have  been  an  inroad  which  the  satrap 
of  Cappadocia  had  made  into  Scythia  by  com- 
mand of  Darius  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  captives,  and  in  which  he  had  protected  a 
brother  of  the  Scythian  king  in  a  family  quarrel. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  object  Darius  had  in 
view  was  not  to  conquer  the  country,  but  to 
weaken  and  humble  the  people ;  and  he  may 
have  looked  upon  this  as  a  precaution  indispen- 
sable for  the  security  of  his  empire.  The  re- 
membrance of  ancient  injuries  may  have  been 
revived  by  recent  aggressions.  It  is,  however, 
also  possible  that  the  subjugation  of  Thrace 
was  his  principal  aim,  and  that  he  only  crossed 
the  Danube  to  terrify  the  Scythians  by  the  dis- 
play of  his  gigantic  power.  The  whole  military 
force  of  the  empire  was  put  in  motion,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  army  are  rated  at  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  men.  Orders  had  been  given 
for  laying  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  the  work  was  committed  to  a 
Samian  engineer  named  Mandrocles,  who  ac- 
complished it  00  successfully  that  Darius  re- 
warded him  with  a  royal  present :  a  part  of 
which  the  Samian  applied  to  adorn  the  temple 
of  Here,  in  his  native  city,  with  a  picture  rep- 
resenting the  passage  of  the  Persian  host.  Da- 
rius himself  commemorated  the  event  by  erect- 
ing two  pillars,  inscribed,  one  with  Greek,  the 
other  with  Assyrian  characters,  recording  the 
names  of  the  nations  that  composed  his  army. 
Six  hundred  ships  waited  his  commands,  fur- 
nished by  the  subject  Greek  cities ;  and  most 
of  the  tyrants  who  ruled  under  the  protection 
of  Persia  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  that  of 
Europe  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bosporus, 
served  in  the  fleet.  They  were  ordered  to  sail 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  to  proceed  up 
the  river  to  a  point  above  the  headland  of  its 
delta,  and  there  to  prepare  a  bridge,  and  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  land  force.  Darius  slow- 
ly  pursued  his  march  through  Thrace,  raising 
monuments  on  his  road,  and  turning  aside  to 
subdue  some  Thracian  tribes  which  refused 
submission ;  the  greater  part  of  those  whose 
scats  he  crossed  on  the  southern  skirts  of 
Mount  Hsmus  yielded  without  resistance,  and 
joined  the  army.  On  coming  to  the  Danube,  he 
found  the  bridge  laid,  and,  when  his  troops 
were  safely  landed  on  the  left  bank,  he  ordered 
the  Greeks  to  break  it  up,  and  to  follow  him 
into  Scythia.  But  Goes,  a  Lesbian,  who  com- 
manded the  contingent  sent  by  Mitylene,  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  abandoning  a  pass  which 
might  be  needed  when  it  could  not  be  recover- 
ed, am*  advised  the  king  to  leave  it  in  the  care 
of  the  Greeks.  Darius  was  struck  with  the 
prudence  ?f  his  suggestion,  and  not  only  adopt- 
ed It,  but  promts^,  on  his  return,  to  reward 
Vol.  I.— G  a 


Goes  for  his  good  counsel.  But  as  be  was  not 
sure  that  he  should  take  the  same  road  on  his 
march  back,  he  fixed  a  term  of  sixty  days  for 
his  absence,  after  which  the  Greeks  who  guard* 
ed ,  the  bridge  were  to  quit  their  post  and  sail 
home.  The  method  he  used  to  assist  them  in 
keeping  an  account  of  time  was  one  of  surpri^ 
sing  rudeness :  he  tied  sixty  knots  in  a  leathern 
thong,  and  bade  them  unfasten  one  every  day 
till  the  prescribed  interval  had  expired.  This 
done,  he  moved  forward  in  search  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, whom  he  expected  soon  to  find  waiting 
his  approach  in  battle  array. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  Darius  are  intelli- 
gible ;  but  his  adventures  in  Scythia  elude  every 
attempt  to  conceal  their  real  nature  and  con- 
nexion. The  description  Herodotus  has  left  of 
them  undoubtedly  contains  many  genuine  fea- 
tures, but  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for  a  correct 
historical  outline.  We  may  easily  believo  thai 
the  Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  invader,  that  they  removed  their  fami- 
lies and  their  most  valuable  possessions  to  a 
distant  region,  and  laid  the  tracts  over  whioh 
they  were  pursued  by  the  enemy  utterly  waste. 
But  this  renders  it  the  more  diflicult  to  under^- 
stand  how  the  myriads  of  the  Persian  host  were 
supplied  with  food  and  forage  in  their  march 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Don ;  and  even  if  the 
fleet,  which,  however,  is  not  said  to  have  at- 
tended the  motions  of  the  army,  could  be  sup- 
posed to  solve  this  enigma,  their  subsequent 
wanderings  in  the  track  of  the  Scythians,  when 
all  conununication  with  the  coast  must  have 
been  entirely  cut  oflT,  would  still  be  no  less  per- 
plexing. We  should  therefore  be  unable  to 
trace  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies,  even 
if  they  belonged  to  our  subject,  but  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  result.  The  pursuit  ia 
which  the  Persians  had  wasted  their  strength 
was  changed  into  a  retreat,  in  which  they  were 
pressed  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Scythian 
cavalry,  and  were  compelled  to  abandon  theii 
baggage  and  their  sick.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
sixtieth  knot  bad  been  untied ;  and  thfl  Scythia 
ians  had  sent  tidings  to  the  Greeks  who  were 
guarding  the  bridge  of  the  situation  of  Dariusy 
and  exhorted  them  to  sail  away  and  leave  him 
to  his  fate.  The  conmianders  deliberated :  a 
fair  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for  re>* 
covering  their  independence,  and  inflicting  a 
deep  wound  on  the  Persian  power :  they  were 
urged  to  seize  it  by  an  Athenian  named  Milti- 
ades,  whom  chance  had  made  master  of  the 
Thracian  Ghersonesus ;  but  Histiieus,  the  ty- 
rant of  Miletus,  was  of  a  difl^rent  mind ;  and 
his  arguments  were  addressed  to  feelings  whicht 
in  most  of  his  hearers,  were  more  powerful 
than  those  to  which  Miltiades  appealed.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  Persian  power  upheld 
their  own,  and  that  no  city  which  should  have 
shaken  off  the  sovereignty  of  its  foreign  master 
would  continue  to  endure  a  domestic  tyrant. 
All  came  over  to  his  side,  and  resolved  to  de- 
ceive the  Scythians  and  to  save  Darius.  They 
began  to  break  up  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Scythians,  persuaded  that  they  had  de- 
prived their  enemy  of  his  only  means  of  escape* 
made  no  attempt  to  cut  him  oflf  from  the  river. 
Darius  had  reason  to  fear  that,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  or  from  their  knowledge  of  his  dan- 
ger, the  Greeks  would  by  this  time  have  left 
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their  post :  when  he  found  their  transports  still 
waiting  for  him  on  tbe  opposite  side,  his  joy 
and  gratitude  were  proportioned  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  evil  from  which  he  had  been  unex- 
pectedly delivered. 

If  Darius  had  really  traversed  the  regions 
which  Herodotus  describes,  after  they  had  been 
left  bare  and  waste  by  the  flying  enemy,  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have 
brought  back  with  him  more  than  a  few  ema- 
ciated followers.    Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  suffered  severely  from  hunger,  or  that  he 
lost  any  considerable  part  of  his  forces.     The 
only  difficulty  he  seems  to  experience  is  that 
of  overtaking  the  Scythians,  or  of  engaging 
them  in  battle :  they  endeavour  to  protract  his 
stay  by  occasionally  exposing  booty  to  his  for- 
aging parties,  as  though  his  stores  were  not  yet 
spent :  their  kings  send  him  a  threatening  pres- 
ent, a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows ; 
but  the  danger  to  which  these  symbols  are  be- 
Iteved  to  point  is  only  that  of  being  shut  up  in 
the  cuulitry,  and  perishing  by  the  Scythian 
arms ;  and  when  at  length  he  hastens  his  re- 
treat, it  is  through  fear  of  being  deserted  by  the 
Greeks.    The  army  he  brought  back  with  him 
was  still  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave 
eighty  thousand  men  in  Europe,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Megabazus,  whom  he  commissioned  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  of  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.    We  find,  how- 
ever, that  these  Greeks  had  ventured  to  annoy 
the  Persian  aimy  on  its  retreat,*  and  that  Dari- 
us was  80  apprehensive  of  invasion  from  the 
ScjTthians,  who  seem  to  have  meditated  one.t 
and  to  have  made  an  unsuocessfnl  attempt,i 
that  he  caused  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
aide  of  the  Hellespont  (Abydos  among  them)  to 
be  burned  down,  to  prevent  them  from  affording 
aneans  of  transport  to. the  enemy.^    He  himself 
Tested  some  time  at  Sardis.    One  of  his  first 
•cares  on  his  return  to  Asia  was  to  reward  the 
aervices  of  Goes  and  Histisus.    The  former, 
4it  hia  own  request,  was  made  tyrant  (^  Mity- 
lene:  Histiaeus  asked  and  obtained  a  district 
en  the  Strymon,  where  he  founded  a  town 
called  Myrcinus.     The  neighbouring  oountry 
abounded  in  timber,  and  contained  silver  mines : 
the  position  chosen  by  Histisus  commanded  the 
navigation  of  the  Strymon,  and  was^well  adapts 
cd  for  a  great  staple  of  commerce  between  the 
Thracian  tribes  of  the  interior  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast :  Histieus  might  expect  here 
to  raise  a  state  more  flourishing  than  Miletus 
itself,  which  he  still  retained,  but  committed  to 
the  chaiige  of  his  cousin  Aristagoras.    Though 
his  loyalty  was  so  amply  requited,  we  do  not 
find  that  any  measures  were  taken  to  punish 
the  treason  of  Miltiades,  who  remained  long 
unmolested  in  his  Chersonesian  government, 
and  was  driven  from  it  by  an  inroad  of  the 
Scythians  themselves  three  years  before  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  an  impunity  which  reflects  great  doubt 
on  the  story  of  his  defence,  especially  as  it  was 
no  less  glorious  at  Athens  than  it  was  danger- 
ous to  him  while  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  arms. 

Megabazus  was  an  able  and  active  officer: 
lie  began  his  operations  with  ike  reduction  of 
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Perinthus,  and  then  proceeded  to  subdue  all  the 
Thracian  tribes  which  had  not  yet  submitted  to 
his  mastei;.  While  he  was  thus  employed  he 
received  an  extraordinary  commission,  which 
turned  his  arms  towanls  another  quarter. 
While  Darius  was  staying  at  Sardis,  two  Pspo- 
nians,  ambitious  of  greater  power  than  they 
possessed  in  their  own  country,  came  over  with 
their  sister,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  king's 
curiosity  and  admiration  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  native  manners  exhibited  by  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  of  inducing  him  to  annex  Pseonia 
to  his  dominions,  and  suffer  them  to  rule  it  in 
his  name.  Their  scheme  led  to  consequences 
which  they  did  not  expect  Darius,  indeed, 
was  struck  with  the  sight  of  their  sister,  when, 
clad  in  her  best  dress,  after  the  country  fashion, 
she  walked  to  the  water^s  side,  through  the 
streets  of  Sardis,  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head, 
leading  a  horse,  and  twirling  a  distaff.  He 
eagerly  inquired  to  what  race  she  belonged; 
but  when  the  seats  of  the  Psonians  were  de- 
scribed to  him,  he  sent  an  order  to  Megabazus 
to  invade  their  land  and  transport  them  into 
Asia  :  so  singular  and  industrious  a  people 
seemed  worthy  of  living  nearer  his  own  pres- 
ence. The  Pconians  were  widely  spread  over 
the  highlands  in  the  north  of  Macedonia ;  tbe 
tribe  which  Darius  had  been  invited  to  subdue 
was  seated  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Strymon. 
While  the  collected  forces  of  the  nation  w^ere 
guarding  tbe  passes  nearest  to  the  coast,  Mega- 
bazus took  guides  and  led  his  army,  by  a  more 
circuitous  road,  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
When  the  P«onians  heard  that  the  Persiiui 
was  master  of  their  villages  and  families,  they 
dispersed  ;  a  part  of  them  submitted,  and  Mega- 
bazus transported  the  tribe  against  which  his 
commission  was  principally  directed  into  Asia, 
where  Darius  assigned  a  district  in  Phrygia  fiir 
their  habitation. 

The  territories  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, bordered  on  the  region  into  whi<^  Megaba- 
zus had  carried  his  arms ;  and  before  he  led  his 
forces  away  from  Paeonia,  he  sent  seven  Per- 
sians of  high  rank  to  the  Macedonian  king,  in 
the  name  of  Darius,  to  demand  earth  and  water, 
the  customary  symbols  of  subjection.     The 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  at  this  epoch  did  not 
extend  far  to  the  east  of  the  Azius,  and  did  not 
include  the  upper  part  of  its  course.    To  the 
south  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Cambunian 
hills ;  westward  its  boundaries  were  lost  among 
the  territories  of  Illyrian  mountain  tribes,  which, 
as  they  were  impelled  by  fluctuating  causes,  ac- 
knowledged or  defied  the  authority  of  its  sover- 
eigns.   It  had  gradually  grown  to  its  present 
extent  by  successive  conquests  of  several  small 
states,  some  of  which  still  continued  distinct, 
though  generally  subject  to  it,  and  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  royal  blood,  who  were  vassals  or 
dependant  allies  of  its  king.    The  people  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mixed  race,  in  which 
Illyrian  conquerors  were  variously  united  with 
a  more  ancient  Pelasgian  population.    But  tbe 
reigning  dynasty  was  of  purely  Hellenic  origin. 
Two  accounts  of  it  were  known  to  the  ancients : 
they  agree  in  tracing  it  to  the  posterity  of  the 
Heracleid  Temenus,  but  differ  as  to  the  date 
of  its  establishment  in  Macedonia.     In  one 
story,  the  founder,  Perdiccas,  is  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers  of  the  house  of  Temenus^ 
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who  flesd  from  Argos  to  Illjrria,  and  thence 
passrd  into  Macedonia,  where  the  favour  of 
the  gods  laised  him  from  a  servile  condiiion  to 
the  throne.  The  less  romantic  tradition  refers 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  Caranus,  a 
brother  of  the  Argive  prince  or  tyrant  Pheidon  ; 
and  an  expedition  by  which  a  member  of  his 
family  established  himself  in  a  distant  country, 
accords  so  well  with  all  we  know  of  that  pow- 
erful and  ambitious  man.  that  whether  it  be 
imagined  part  of  a  scheme  of  conquest  which 
he  may  have  formed,  or,  which  seems  more 
probable,  the  result  of  a  family  quarrel  which 
forced  Caranus  into  exile,  it  has  quite  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  historical  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  the  more 
poetical  ail  venture  as  a  groundless  fiction,  or 
to  deny  that  more  than  one  band  of  Heracleids 
or  Dorians  may  at  different  times  have  gained 
a  footing  in  the  same  country.  At  all  events, 
it  was  very  early  admitted  as  equally  certain 
that  the  kings  were  Greeks  and  that  the  people 
were  barbarians.  This  latter  point  was  never 
doubted ;  the  former  was  proved  by  a  solemn 
trial  in  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the 
same  Alexander  who  will  fill  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  this  period.  He  had  present* 
ed  himself,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  disputed  question,  as  a  candidate  for  one 
of  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  His  com- 
petitors contested  his  right  to  enter  into  the 
lists,  from  which  barbarians  were  excluded  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  institution ;  but 
Alexander  adduced  such  evidence  of  his  Ar- 
give descent  as  determined  the  judges  in  his 
&vour. 

Amyntas  consented  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Darius,  and,  before  the  envoys  set  out  on  their 
reiarn  to  Megabazus,  he  entertained  them  at 
his  table.  Sobriety  was  not  one  of  the  Persian 
Tirtoes.  The  guests  grew  heated  with  wine, 
aod,  elated  with  the  success  of  their  mission, 
kMt  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 
decency.  They  forced  Amyntas  to  break 
through  the  usages  of  Greek  society,  and  to 
aeod  the  women  of  his  family  into  the  banquet* 
room  at  a  time  when,  if  custom  had  permitted 
their  presence,  prudence  would  have  led  them 
to  withdraw.  The  consequences  were  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  old  king  sup- 
pressed his  anger  at  the  insolence  of  the  stran- 
gers, but  Alexander's  youthful  spirit  boiled 
with  uncontrollable  indignation.  He  found  a 
pretext  for  introducing  some  armed  youths,  who 
quenched  the  lust  of  the  Persians  in  their  blood. 
But  the  resentment  they  had  provoked  did  not 
Tonse  Amyntas  to  any  farther  resistance,  nor 
did  Darius  ever  avenge  their  death.  A  body  of 
their  countrymen,  indeed,  was  soon  after  sent 
into  Macedonia  to  inquire  into  their  fate,  for 
none  of  their  attendants  was  left  alive  to  carry 
back  the  tale ;  but  Alexander  was  able  to  hush 
all  up  by  bribing  the  Persian  general  who  came 
in  search  of  them  with  gold  and  with  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  sisters. 

In  the  course  of  his  expedition  against  the 
Pseonians,  Megabazus  had  observed  the  use  that 
Histisus  had  made  of  the  generosity  of  Darius, 
and  perceived  that  he  was  collecting  at  Myrci- 
nus  the  elements  of  a  formidable  power,  which 
he  might  in  time  wield  to  the  detriment  of  Per* 
aia.   When  he  carried  his  captives  to  Sardis  he 


imparted  his  suspicions  to  his  master,  and  aws 
kened  his  jealousy,  and  Darius  resolved  to  keep 
Histiaeus  harmless.  He  sent  for  him  on  pre- 
tence of  consulting  him  about  some  important 
undertaking ;  but  when  he  had  come  to  Sardis, 
he  informed  him  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
longer  deprived  of  his  company  and  conversa- 
tion :  "  I^ave  Miletus,"  he  said,  "  and  your  new 
city  in  I'hrace,  and  follow  me  to  Susa,  where 
you  shall  share  my  table  and  my  counsels." 
With  the  feelings  of  a  man  whose  ambitious 
hopes  are  suddenly  nipped  just  as  they  are  be- 
ginning to  blossom,  Histisus  attended  the  king 
to  the  splendid  prison  where  he  saw  himself 
doomed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Before  he  returned  to  Susa,  Darius  appointed 
his  half-brother  Artaphernes  satrap  of  the  Asi- 
atic coast  of  the  i£gean,  and  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  whose 
capital,  Sardis,  still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
government  for  this  part  of  Asia  ;  and  he  left 
Otanes  in  the  room  of  Megabazus,  to  reduce  the 
maritime  cities  which  still  held  out  on  the  coasts 
to  the  north  of  the  .£gean.  Otanes,  a  different 
person  from  the  conspirator  of  the  same  name, 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  begun  by  his 
predecessor.  Among  other  towns  in  that  re- 
gion, he  took  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  squadron  furnished  by  the  Les- 
bians, he  subdued  the  islands  of  Imbros  and 
Lemnos,  which  were  still  occupied  by  a  Pelas- 
gian  population.  Lemnos  did  not  yield  without 
a  sharp  struggle,  and  was  then  consigned  to  a 
brother  of  the  Samian  tyrant  Mieandrius.  The 
success  of  these  campaigns  much  more  than 
compensated  for  the  check  that  Darius  had  re- 
ceived in  his  Scythian  expedition.  The  Per- 
sian Empire  had  never  been  so  outwardly  great, 
so  inwardly  proeperous.  From  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun  there  appeared  to  be  no  power 
that  could  rival  its  majesty ;  none  from  which, 
if  worth  the  eflbit,  it  could  not  enforce  submis- 
sion. Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era  (B.C.  505-SOl)  the  nations  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  bordere  of  Thes- 
saly  rested  under  the  shade  of  the  rooDarehj, 
and  enjoyed  one  of  those  short  intervals  of  pn^> 
found  calm  which,  in  history  as  in  nature,  often 
precede  the  gathering  of  a  storm. 

The  repose  in  which  the  world  was  hushed 
was  disturbed  by  a  contest  between  two  factioas 
in  the  little  island  of  Naxos.  The  democrst- 
ical  party  there  had  gained  the  ascendaht,  and 
their  adversaries,  the  most  opulent  of  the  cit- 
izens, were  forced  to  quit  their  country.  They 
were  united  with  Histiaens  by  political  ties, 
such  as  parties  in  the  Qreek  states  who  did  nut 
feel  secure  at  home  generally  endeavoured  to 
contract  with  some  powerful  foreigner.  Aristag- 
oras  was  still  fiUing  the  place  of  his  kinsmen 
at  Miletus,  and  to  him  the  Naxian  exdes  now 
applied  for  succour.  Aristagoras  was  not  un- 
willing to  restore  them :  Naxos,  ruled  by  his 
creatures,  would  in  effect  become  his  own ;  but 
the  undertaking  surpassed  his  means.  The 
island  was  the  largest  of  the  Cydades,  and  its 
fertility  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had 
made  it  rich  and  powerful.  It  maintained  a 
considerable  navy,  and  coukl  bring  eight  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field.  It  was  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Persians  that  he  could  attack  it 
with  any  hope  of  success ;  but  if  he  could 
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gage  ArtapherneB,  who  was  his  personal  friend, 
in  the  enterprise,  he  had  the  fairest  prospect 
not  only  of  accomplishing  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, but  of  doing  an  important  service  to  the 
interests  of  Persia,  which  would  raise  his  credit 
at  court.  The  Naxians,  equally  confident  in  the 
support  of  such  an  ally,  urged  him  to  spare  no 
promises  to  obtain  it.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  Sardis,  and  represented  to  Artaphernes  the 
ease  with  which  he  might  annex  not  only  Nax- 
os,  but  all  the  Cyclades,  to  the  dominions  of  Da- 
rius, and  directed  his  views  to  a  still  more 
tempting  conquest  which  lay  only  a  little  far- 
ther off,  that  of  the  large  and  wealthy  island  of 
Eubcea.  The  cost  of  the  expedition  to  Naxos 
he  pledged  himself  to  defray,  and  he  promised 
a  large  sum  besides  for  the  satrap's  private  cof- 
fers. "  A  hundred  ships  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  success."  Artaphernes  was  taken  with 
the  scheme,  and  offered,  as  soon  as  he  had  pro- 
cur^  the  king's  consent,  to  place  two  hundred 
ships  and  a  Persian  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Aristagoras.  As  soon  as  a  favourable  answer 
arrived  ^om  Susa,  he  equipped  the  promised 
armament,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  Megabates,  a  Persian  of  high  quality,  and  or- 
dered it  to  sail  to  Miletus  and  take  on  board 
the  Ionian  force  that  had  been  raised  by  Aris- 
tagoras. 

It  was  intended  to  lull  the  enemy  into  secu- 
rity by  leading  them  to  believe  that  the  expe- 
dition was  destined  for  a  different  and  a  remote 
quarter.  Megabates  therefore  made  towards 
the  Hellespont,  but  off  the  coast  of  Chios  he 
brought  the  fleet  to  anchor,  meaning  to  take  ad- 
▼antage  of  the  first  fair  wind  and  run  across  to 
Naxos,  and  surprise  the  principal  town.  While 
be  was  in  this  station,  he  one  day  made  the 
round  of  the  fleet  to  inspect  the  discipline  main- 
tained by  the  inferior  officers.  On  one  ship,  a 
Myndian,  he  found  no  watch,  and  the  com- 
mander absent ;  he  immediately  sent  for  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  fastened  to  the  side  of 
bis  own  galley,  with  his  head  passing  through 
one  of  the  port-holes,  which  were  opened  in  the 
ancient  vessels  for  the  oars,  as  in  ours  for  the 
ordnance.  While  the  Myndian  officer  was  con- 
faxd  in  this  ignominious  posture,  word  was 
brought  of  the  occurrence  to  Aristagoras,  who 
happened  to  be  his  friend.  Perhaps  he  also 
thought  that  the  severity  of  the  Persian  admi- 
ral, a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  Greeks,  was 
impolitic,  and  that  it  exceeded  ^he  bounds  of 
his  authority.  When,  therefore,  on  applying 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  he  met  with  a 
refusal,  he  went  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Mega- 
bates was  indignant  at  this  act  of  defiance,  and 
was  still  more  enraged  when  Aristagoras  open- 
ly disclaimed  obedience  to  him,  and  asserted 
his  own  right  to  the  supreme  command.  To 
wound  him  in  the  tenderest  side,  Megabates  re- 
solved to  defeat  the  expedition,  on  the  issue  of 
which  he  had  staked  so  much.  He  privately 
sent  a  message  to  the  Naxians  to  warn  them 
of  their  danger;  they  forthwith  began  to  make 
preparations  for  defence,  transported  their  prop- 
erty from  the  country  into  the  city,  laid  in  stores, 
and  strengthened  their  fortifications;  so  that 
when  the  Persian  fleet  at  last  appeared  before 
their  town,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
a  long  siege.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the 
besiegers  had  made  no  progress,  and  bad  con- 


sumed the  whole  fund  allotted  to  the  war ;  the 
trcasuies  of  Aristagoras  were  exhausted,  and, 
afler  erecting  some  forts,  in  which  he  left  the 
Naxian  exiles  to  infest  their  countrymen,  he 
raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Miletus. 

He  had  relied  on  a  prosperous  issue  for  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  splendid  promises  he  had 
made  to  Artaphernes,  and  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition put  it  out  of  his  power  to  discharge  the 
debt  he  had  contracted  with  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  ruined  man.  The  state 
of  his  affairs  called  for  some  desperate  remedy, 
and  he  saw  no  way  of  extricating  himself  from 
his  embarrassment  but  by  exciting  his  country- 
men to  insurrection.  While  he  was  revolving 
this  expedient  in  his  mind,  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  Histiasus  which  fixed  his  resolution. 
Histieus  likewise  believed  that  a  general  com- 
motion in  Ionia,  which  might  render  his  pres- 
ence necessary  or  useful,  would  afford  him  his 
only  chance  of  escaping  from  his  irksome  cap- 
tivity. He  shaved  the  head  of  a  trusty  slave, 
traced  some  letters  with  a  hot  iron  on  his  skin, 
and  when  his  hair  had  grown  again,  sent  him 
off  to  Miletus.  Aristagoras  opened  these  sin- 
gular credentials,  and  read  an  invitation  to  re- 
volt In  all  the  Ionian  cities  there  were  many 
discontented  with  the  form  of  government  that 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  Persians,  and 
ready  at  any  risk  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Aris- 
tagoras assembled  some  of  the  leading  men  to 
deliberate  on  a  plan  of  action.  Among  those 
who  met  on  this  occasion  was  the  historian 
Hecatsus  of  Miletus.  He  loved  his  country  and 
prized  independence  as  much  as  the  most  ar- 
dent and  sanguine  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  he 
had  read,  traveUed,  and  thought  more  than 
most  men  of  the  age.  He  knew  the  vast  ex- 
tent, the  colossal  strength  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, and  dissuaded  his  friends  from  embarking 
in  the  hopeless  struggle.  But  when  this  advice 
was  rejected,  he  next  urged  the  necessity  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
pointed  out  one  of  the  resources  of  which  they 
might  avail  themselves  for  this  purpose.  The 
treasures  that  had  been  accumulated  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Branchide  by  the  piety  of  successive  gen- 
erations, and  by  the  liberality  of  Croesus,  would 
supply  the  means  of  raising  a  navy,  with  which 
they  might  hope  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
Persian  power.  These  he  exhorted  them  to 
seize  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. But  they  were  rash  without  being  bold  or 
firm ;  the  treasure  was  sacred ;  they  forgot  that 
their  cause  was  so  too ;  they  resolved  on  war, 
but  neglected  the  fair  opportunity  of  bracing  its 
sinews.  Another  measure — ^less,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  pohtic  than  because  it  was  agree- 
able to  many  private  passions  and  views — was 
generally  approved.  It  was  determined  that 
one  of  their  number  should  sail  to  the  camp  at 
Myus,  where  the  force  that  had  returned  from 
the  siege  of  Naxos  was  still  kept  together,  and 
should  make  himself  master  of  the  persons  of 
the  tyrants  who  had  held  commands  in  the  Per- 
sian armament.  This  attempt  succeeded,  and 
it  was  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrection. 
Aristagoras,  who  knew  that  his  safety  depended 
on  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  deraocratica) 
party,  conciliated  it  by  resigning  his  own  au- 
thority, and  by  delivering  up  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Myus  to  the  cities  over  which  ^ey  had  ruled. 
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Most  of  them  were  sttfiered  to'  go  into  exile ; 
but  Goes,  the  counsellor  of  Dariusi  was  stoned 
to  death  by  the  people  of  Mitylene,  and  liberty 
yf^^a  everywhere  re-established  in  the  revolted 
cities. 

Aristagoras  having  secured  the  steadfastness 
of  his  countrymen  by  these  pledges,  himself 
sailed  to  Greece,  to  persuade  some  of  the  lead- 
ing states  to  espouse  his  cause.    He  first  bent 
his  course  to  Sparta,  where  Cleomenes  was  now 
king  in  the  line  of  Eurysthenes,  and  Demaratus 
in  that  of  Procles.    Cleomenes  was  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas  by  a  second  wife  whom  the  ephors 
bad  forced  him  to  marry,  though  they  permitted 
him  to  retain:  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  but  who  had  hitherto  proved 
childless.    After  the  second  marriage,  howev- 
er, she  became  the  mother  of  three  princes,  Do- 
rieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus.    Dorieus,  a 
high-spirited  youth,  hoped  on  his  father's  death 
that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  when 
Cleomenes  was  preferred  to  him  as  the  lawful 
heir,  quitted  Sparta  with  a  band  of  followers, 
and  after  various  adventures  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  fell  in  battle  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians near  Segesta  in  Sicily.    The  headstrong 
temper  of  Cleomenes  seems  to  have  given  him 
some  advantage  over  his  milder  coUeagud  in 
carrying  his  measures,  and  he  was  more  incli- 
ned to  new  and  bold  enterprises.    To  him  Aris- 
tagoras addressed  himself.    In  a  private  inter- 
Tiew  he  drew  forth  a  brass  plate,  containing  a 
nap  of  the  world,  according  to  the  most  exact 
notion  that  had  been  then  formed  by  the  Ionian 
sages  of  its  outline  and  its  parts.    The  Persian 
Empire  occupied  the  largest  portion  of  it,  and 
Aristagoras  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the 
provinces  that  lay  between  the  iEgean  and 
Susa,  and  extolled  their  wealth  and  fertility, 
and  the  immense  treasures  piled  up  in  the  cap- 
fc!aL    According  to  him,  the  Spartans  had  only 
to  cross  over  to  Asia,  and  they  would  find  no 
obstacle  to  prevent  them  from  marching  to  Susa, 
and  making  themselves  masters  of  it.    He  re- 
minded his  hearer  of  the  continual  wars  in 
which  Sparta  had  been  engaged  with  her  neigh- 
bours of  Messenia,  and  Arcadia,  and  Ar^^s,  and 
of  the  hard  struggles  she  had  often  maintained 
for  a  paltry  strip  of  barren  land,  like  Cynuria, 
and  compared  these  laborious  and  unproductive 
conquests  with  the  fair  and  opulent  regions  of 
Asia,  which  a  slight  efifort  would  be  sufficient 
to  subdue.    Cleomenes  toolc  three  days  to  con- 
sider his  answer.     But  when  he  again  saw 
Aristagoras,  he  asked  him  how  many  days' 
journey  lay  between  the  sea  and  the  palace  at 
Susa.    The  Ionian  was  throyirn  off  his  guard, 
and  did  not  conceal  that  the  distance  was  a 
three  months*  march.    On  hearing  this,  Cleom- 
enes, astonished  and  alarmed,  hastily  broke  off 
the  conversation,  and  bade  the  stranger  quit 
Sparta  without  delay.    Aristagoras,  however, 
had  still  one  engine  of  persuasion  left.    With 
the  ensigns  of  a  suppliant  he  went  to  the  king^a 
house,  and  found  him  with  his  daughter  Gorge, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  by  his  side.    She 
looked  on  unheeded  while  Aristagoras  tendered 
to  Cleomenes  the  price  of  his  assistance.    His 
ofiers  gradually  rose ;  but  when  they  had  reach- 
ed fifty  talents,  the  child,  perceiving  that  her  fa- 
ther was  tempted  to   something  which  he 
thought  to  be  wrong,  suddenly  exclaimed,  **  Go 


away,  father,  the  stranger  will  do  you  harm." 
Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen  and  left  ^he 
room,  and  Aristagoras  soon  after  quitted  Sparta. 

Athens  was  the  second  state  in  Greece,  and 
here  Aristagoras  made  his  next  a|pplication  with 
better  hopes  of  success.  The  Athenians  had 
already  had -some  transactions  with  Artapher- 
nes  which  had  raised  in  them  no  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Persia,  and  had  convinced  them 
that  they  had  nothing  but  enmity  to  expect  from 
it.  When  they  were  threatened  with  invasion 
by  Cleomenes  after  his  ignominious  capitula- 
tion, they  had  sent  envoys  to  Sardis  to  propose 
an  alliance  with  Persia  and  to  solicit  aid :  the 
first  example  of  the  fatal  policy  which  afterward 
brought  so  many  calamities  upon  Greece.  The 
satrap,  who  had  never  heard  of  Athens,  and 
could  scarcely  understand  an  aHiance  with  his 
master  which  was  not  subjection,  consented  to 
protect  the  Athenians  if  they  would  present  the 
usual  signs  of  submission.  The  envoys,  either 
thinking  the  danger  so  pressing  that  deliverance 
was  cheap  at  any  price,  or  not  interpreting  the 
act  required  in  the  same  sense  with  Artapher- 
nes,  undertook  to  give  earth  and  water.  But 
on  their  return  they  were  sharply  censured,  and 
their  concession  was  not  ratified.  This  inci- 
dent probably  strengthened  the  arguments  of 
Hippias,  who  was  now  at  Sigeum  or  Sardis, 
gnawed  by  revenge  and  disappointed  ambition, 
and  was  using  all  his  efiTorts  to  induce  Arta- 
phemes  to  take  up  his  quarrel.  The  Athenians, 
hearing  of  his  machinations,  sent,  as  unwisely 
as  before,  to  deprecate  the  satrap's  interference. 
The  answer  they  received  was  a  just  rebuke : 
they  should  be  safe  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant.  As  this  was  the  worst  evil  they  dread- 
ed, they  began  at  last  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  appeasing  the  enmity  of  Persia,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  defy  it. 

The  public  mind  at  Athens  was  in  this  state 
when  Aristagoras  arrived.  Here  he  had  no 
need  of  secrecy  or  of  bribes.  He  found  willing 
hearers  when  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  he 
unfolded  the  same  tempting  prospect  which  he 
had  spread  before  Cleomenes — the  wealth  of 
Asia,  the  rudeness  of  the  Persian  mode  of  fight- 
ing, the  certainty  and  the  fruits  of  victory.  To 
these  motives  he  added  one  of  piety — ^the  reli- 
gious obligation  of  protecting  a  distressed  col- 
ony of  Athens.  His  eloquence  prevailed .-  a 
decree  was  passed  to  send  a  squadron  of  twen- 
ty ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  lonians,  under 
the  command  of  Melanthius,  a  man  of  the  high- 
est reputation.  Herodotus  observes  that  the 
thirty  thousand  Athenians  wore  more  easily  de- 
luded than  Cleomenes.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  in  tUs  case  they  were  either  grossly  de- 
ceived or  flagrantly  rash.  The  twenty  ships 
were  indeed  the  occasion  of  events  which  they 
could  not  have  dreamed  of;  but  they  might  not 
unreasonably  consider  the  measure  as  one  of 
prudent  precaution,  by  which  an  avowed  enemy 
was  occupied  at  home,  and  diverted  from  an 
attack  with  which  he  had  already  threatened 
them. 

Aristagoras  sailed  back  to  Asia  before  the 
Athenian  squadron,  and  on  his  arrival  took  a 
step  for  which  no  motive  can  be  assigned  but 
the  desire  of  provoking  Darius.  He  sent  a 
message  to  the  transplanted  Paeonians,  and  of- 
fered, if  they  would  make  their  way  to  the 
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eoast,  to  faramh  them  with  the  means  of  re- 
turning  to  their  native  land.  Tbey  forthwith 
set  oat  in  a  body  witb  all  their  households,  out- 
stripped the  pursuit  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and 
reached  the  seaside,  where  they  found  Ionian 
▼easels  wbich  transported  them  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace.  In  the  mean  while  the  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships  came  to  Miletus,  accompanied  by  five 
galleys  from  Eretria.  The  Eretrians  were  still 
more  imprudent  than  the  Athenians,  for  they 
had  never  been  threatened  by  the  Persians ;  but, 
without  calculating  the  danger,  they  joined  in 
tho  expedition,  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  succour  which  tbey  had  once  received  from 
the  Milesians  in  a  war  with  their  neighbours 
of  Chalcis.*  The  united  forces  proceeded  to 
Ephesus  under  the  command  of  two  Milesians, 
one  a  brother  of  Aristagoras,  for  he  himself 
stayed  at  Miletus.  At  Coressus  in  the  Ephe- 
sian  territory  the  troops  landed,  and,  re-enforc^d 
by  a  strong  body  of  lonians,  set  off  with  guides 
from  Ephesus  up  the  vale  of  the  Cayster.  Then 
ascending  Mount  Tmolus,  they  crossed  over  to 
its  northern  side,  and  poured  down  like  a  tor- 
rent on  the  unguarded  capital  of  Lydia.  Arta- 
pbemes  was  there :  he  threw  himself  into  the 
citadel,  which  was  capable  of  standing  a  loag 
siege ;  but  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
▼adera,  who  immediately  began  to  plunder  it. 
The  bouses  of  Sardis  were  chiefly  of  wicker- 
work,  and  those  which  were  built  of  bricks  were 
thatched  with  reeds :  a  precaution  against  the 
effects  of  the  earthquakes  to  which  this  region 
is  peculiarly  subject.  A  soldier  in  the  heat  of 
pillage  set  fire  to  a  house;  the  flames  soon 
spread  through  the  town.  The  inhabitants, 
driven  out  of  their  houses,  rushed  in  a  body  to 
their  market-place  on  the  Pactolus,  their  last 
retreat,  and  with  the  courage  of  despair  defend- 
ed themselves  against  the  enemy.  The  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies,  kept  at  bay  in  the  midst 
of  a  burning  city,  began  to  think  their  own  sit- 
uation dangerous.  They  might  soon  be  attack- 
ed in  the  rear  by  an  army  which  would  proba- 
bly be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Artaphernes,  and 
they  could  not  hope  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  citadel.  They  therefore  resolved  to  make 
a  timely  retreat,  and  hastily  retraced  their  march 
over  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  and  down  the  vale  of 
the  Cayster.  They  bad  not  long  left  Sardis  be- 
fore the  whole  force  of  the  province,  which  had 
been  promptly  levied  on  the  news  of  the  inva- 
sion, came  up  to  protect  the  capital.  It  over- 
took them  in  the  Ephesian  territory,  where  a 
battle  took  place  in  which  they  were  defeated  .- 
the  Ionian  troops  dispersed  among  their  cities, 
and  their  allies  sailed  home  to  Eretria  and 
Athens. 

The  indignation  of  Darius,  when  he  heard  of 
the  destruction  of  Sardis,  was  bent  not  so  much 
against  the  lonians  as  against  the  obscure 
strangers  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power, 
and  to  side  with  his  rebellious  subjects.  His 
first  question  was,  who  the  Athenians  were ;  his 
first  prayer,  that  he  might  live  to  punish  them ; 
and  one  of  his  attendants  was  charged,  every 
day  before  the  king  began  his  meal,  to  recall  the 
name  of  the  Athenians  to  his  thoughts.  The 
conflagration  at  Sardis  had  consumed  not  only 
the  private  dwehin^-s,  but  the  temple  of  Cybele, 
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a  goddess  revered  by  the  Pernans  as  wen  as 
the  Lydians.    And  this  accident,  which  was 
probably  interpreted  as  a  sacrilegious  outrage, 
inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  nation.     His  first  care,  however,  was  to 
quell  the  Ionian  insurrection,  which  wasliegin- 
ning  to  spread  into  other  parts.     He  called  Hjs- 
ttaeus  into  his  presence,  upbraided  him  witb  the 
revolt  of  his  kinsman,  and  expressed  strong 
suspicions  of  his  own  fidelity.    But  the  artful 
Greek  not  only  persuaded  E^rius  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  even  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Ionia, 
where  he  undertook  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
which,  he  observed,  could  never  have  broken 
out  but  in  his  absence.    Gross  as  this  dissimu- 
lation was,  it  certainly  succeeded ;  but,  howev- 
er great  the  simplicity  of  Darius  may  have  been, 
it  sounds  incredible  that  he  should  have  been 
caught  by  a  promise  which  Histieus  is  said  to 
have  held  out,  of  subjecting  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  his  empire,  unless,  inde^,  he  was  to- 
tally Ignorant  of  its  situation,  or  rumour  had 
prodigiously  exaggerated  its  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  mean  while  Aristagoras  had  in  vain 
solicited  fresh  succours  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  disheartened  by  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition. But  the  Ionian  fleet,  though  aban* 
doned  by  their  squadron,  was  not  inactive.  It 
first  sailed  to  the  north :  its  presence  induced 
Byzantium  and  the  other  cities  of  the  coasts 
between  the  iEgean  and  the  Euxine  to  rise 
against  the  Persians,  and  enabled  them  to  as- 
sert their  independence.  Caria  had  been  wa- 
vering ;  but  the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Sardis, 
probably  because  it  proved  that  the  lonians 
were  in  earnest,  decided  almost  the  whole  coon- 
try  to  embrace  their  cause.  At  the  same  time 
Cyprus  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Yet  all 
these  fair  prospects  were  soon  overclouded. 
The  generals  of  Darius,  who  had  driven  the 
Athenians  to  their  ships,  and  had  routed  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  proceeded  to  reduce 
the  maritime  cities  to  obedience.  Daurises 
took  several  towns  on  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Propontis  at  the  first  assault,  and  was  pushing 
his  conquests  in  this  quarter,  when  he  received 
tidings  of  the  rebellion  in  Caria,  and  inmiedi- 
ately  marched  to  suppress  it.  The  Carians  re- 
jected the  counsel  of  one  of  their  countrymen, 
who  advised  them  to  place  the  Maeander  in  their 
rear  before  they  gave  the  Persians  battle,  that 
necessity  might  goad  them  into  preternatural 
valour.  They  preferred  seeing  the  enemy  in  a 
position  where  his  retreat  would  be  cut  off; 
but  they  lost  the  day  and  ten  thousand  men. 
After  this  defeat  they  deliberated  on  leaving 
their  country ;  but  succours  came  from  Miletus, 
which  encouraged  them  to  venture  another  bat- 
tle, in  which  tbey  were  worsted  with  still  great- 
er slaughter.  These  disasters  appear  to  have 
broken  their  strength,  so  that,  though  they  still 
maintained  the  unequal  conflict,  and  even  drew 
Daurises  into  an  ambush  in  which  he  was  slain, 
this  advantage  could  only  retard  their  subjuga- 
tion till  another  general  found  leisure  to  reduce 
them.  The  Cyprian  revolt  did  not  last  more 
than  a  year :  it  had  been  foment^  by  a  brother 
of  the  King  of  Salamis,  who  wished  to  usurp 
the  diadem.  All  the  cities  of  the  island  sup- 
ported him  except  Amathus,  which  he  besie- 
ged.   Hearing  that  a  Persian  general  was  about 
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to  cross  over  icom  CJIicia  in  a  PhceniciaQ  fleet, 
he  sent  for  succours  from  Ionia.  They  came, 
and  the  hostile  forces  met  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  lonians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Phceni- 
cian  fleet ;  but  the  Cyprians  were  betrayed  by 
one  of  their  native  princes  and  defeated ;  and 
their  allies,  seeing  their  affairs  totally  ruined, 
sailed  away.  ' 

After  this  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began 
vigorously  to  press  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  ^o- 
lis.  When  Clazomens  and  Cuma  had  fallen, 
Aristagoras,  easily  dejected  as  ho  was  sanguine 
in  his  hopes,  grew  desponding,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  flight.  He  assembled  his  friends, 
and  advised  them  to  fix  on  some  place  of  refuge, 
where  they  might  find  shelter  if  the  progress  of 
the  Persian  arms  should  force  them  to  abandon 
Miletus.  He  proposed  that  for  this  purpose 
they  should  immediately  send  out  a  colony,  and 
suggested  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  his  kins- 
man's town  of  Myrcinus.  Hecateus  was  pres- 
ent at  this  deliberation  also,  and  was  adverse  to 
both  plans.  He  advised  his  fellow-citizens, 
should  they  be  driven  to  th6  last  extremity,  to 
fortify  themselves  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and 
there  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
Miletus.  But  Aristagoras  himself  was  bent  on 
taking  possession  of  Myrcinus,  and  he  induced 
the  noajority  to  adopt  his  views.  He  left  Mile- 
tus, where  he  had  surrendered  the  name,  but  not 
the  substance  of  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  and  himself  sailed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon.  Here  he  was  soon  after  cut 
ofi*  with  his  army,  as  he  lay  before  a  Thracian 
city,  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.* 

These  events  had  happened  before  HLstisus 
arrived  at  Sardis.  Artaphernes  was  more  clear- 
sighted than  Darius,  or  had  better  information, 
and  perceived  the  connexion  between  the  Ionian 
rebellion  and  the  designs  of  Histiseus.  **  Aris- 
tagoras." he  one  day  said  to  him,  "drew  the 
sandal  on,  but  it  was  of  your  stitching."  This 
speech  drove  him  into  the  measure  on  which 
he  had  long  resolved  before  it  was  quite  ripe. 
He  made  his  escape  from  Sardis  by  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Chios.  The  Chians  at  first  ar- 
rested him  as  an  enemy,  but  he  soon  removed 
their  suspicions,  without,  however,  gaining 
their  confidence.  ^  Many  were  angry  with  him, 
as  having  wantonly  provoked  a  war  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  Ionia.  To  appease  them, 
he  forged  a  story  that  Darius  had  meditated 
transplanting  the  lonians  to  Phoenicia,  and  be- 
stowing their  land  on  the  Phoenicians.  His  first 
step  was  to  renew  an  intrigue  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  his  flight  from  Sardis.  He  had 
there  sounded  some  of  the  Persians,  and  had 
found  them  not  averse  to  his  plans.  He  now 
wrote  to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  past  con- 
versations ;  but  the  bearer  of  his  letters  showed 
them  to  Artaphemes,  who,  having  procured  evi- 
dence of  the  guilt  of  the  conspirators  from  their 
own  answers,  put  them  all  to  death.  Histisus 
wished  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  which  he  had 
kindled,  but  he  found  himself  a  homeless  ad- 
venturer. Miletus,  glad  to  be  rid  of  Aristagoras, 
would  not  admit  her  old  tyrant,  and  he  was  re- 
pulsed and  wounded  in  an  attempt  which  he 
made,  with  the  aid  of  the  Chians,  to  force  an 
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f  entrance  by  night.  The  Chiaos,  though  thej 
had  assisted  him  in  this  enterprise,  would  nei- 
ther submit  to  his  command,  nor  furnish  him 
with  ships.  But  he  found  the  people  of  Lesbos 
more  compliant.  There  he  collected  a  little 
squadron  of  eight  triremes,  with  which  he  sail- 
ed to  Byzantium,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  Ionia,  seized  the  merchant 
vessels  of  all  the  cities  which  would  not  ac- 
knowledge his  authority. 

While  he  remained  here,  doing  all  the  mis- 
chief he  could  to  his  country,  the  Ionian  insur- 
rection was  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  Persian 
generals  had  resolved  to  strike  it  on  the  head, 
by  capturing  Miletus,  the  fall  of  which  would 
crush  the  hopes  of  all  the  other  revolted  cities, 
which  looked  up  to  her  as  their  chief  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  besiege  Miletus  by  se& 
and  land.  The  scattered  divisions  of  the  army 
were  collected  to  bear  up  on  this  point,  and  a 
great  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbours  of 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  to  block- 
ade it  irom  the  sea.  While  these  armaments 
were  expected,  the  lonians  who  adhered  to  the 
cause*  held  a  congress  at  the  Panionium,  to 
concert  their  plan  of  defence.  It  was  agreed 
not  to  encounter  the  Persian  army  in  the  fields 
and  to  leave  the  Milesians  to  sustain  the  siege 
on  the  land  side  as  they  could ;  but  that  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy  shoukl  be  ex- 
erted to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  i£gean,  and 
the  fleet  was  appointed  to  assemble  at  Lade. 
Lade  was  then  a  small  island ;  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  Maeander  it  has  now  become  part 
of  the  plain  which  separates  the  site  of  Miletus 
from  the  sea.  Here  the  naval  force  of  the  con- 
federates met :  Chios  sent  the  largest  squadron,, 
a  hundred  galleys :  the  Lesbians,  though  their 
privateers  were  still  at  Byzantium  with  Histi- 
seus, seventy  :  the  Samians  could  still  raise  as 
many  as  sixty;  but  Phocaea,  though  she  had 
not  lost  her  old  spirit,  could  equip  no  more  than 
three.  The  united  navy  amounted  to  363  tri- 
remes. The  hostile  fleet  which  was  on  its  way 
from  the  East  numbered  600.  Notwithstanding 
this  vast  superiority  in  numbers,  the  Persian 

Generals,  when  they  considered  that  of  the 
onians  in  nautical  skill,  felt  that  they  were  by 
no  means  sure  of  victory,  and  would  fain  have 
avoided  the  approaching  conflict.  They  there- 
fore convened  the  tyrants,  who,  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  their  cil^s  at  the  beginning  of  the 
insurrection,  had  betaken  themselves  to  their 
foreign  protectors,  and  were  then  serving  in 
the  Persian  army,  and  commissioned  them  to 
endeavour  each  to  detach  his  fellow-citizens 
from  the  confederacy,  by  offers  of  pardon  for 
their  past  offences  on  their  return  to  obedience, 
and  by  threats  of  the  most  rigorous  treatment 
if  their  obstinacy  should  at  length  be  subdued 
by  force.  The  overtures  were  made  secretly 
and  separately,  and  probably,  from  this  very 
cause,  were  in  each  instance  rejected :  each 
state  believed  that  it  would  incur  alone  the 
shame  and  the  hazard  of  the  defection,  instead 
of  being  led  to  fear  that  it  might  be  left  to  sus- 
tain a  (teserted  cause. 

During  the  interval  in  which  the  hostile  fleets 
were  watching  each  other,  neither  willing  to 
begin  the  decisive  conflict,  Dionysius,  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  Phoesans,  observed  that  the  na- 
val camp  at  Lad6  was  far  from  displaying  the 
order  and  good  discipline  which  so  critical  a 
juncture  demanded.  In  a  general  assembly  he 
pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the  danger  of  in- 
subordination and  supineness,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  conmiit  themselves  to  his  guidance. 
"When  he  was  invested  with  the  chief  command, 
he  did  not  suffer  a  day  to  pass  without  devoting 
several  hours  to  martial  exercises.  He  drew 
out  the  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  practised  the 
rowers  in  the  evolutions  of  a  seafight,  and 
kept  the  marines  at  the  same  time  under  arms 
in  the  places  where  their  services  would  be  re- 
quired. After  seven  days  of  this  laborious  train- 
ing, the  troops  began  to  murmur  at  what  they 
easily  persuaded  themselves  was  a  profitless 
hardship,  and  to  rail  at  Dionysius  as  an  ambi- 
tious meddler.  It  seemed  intolerable  that  a 
man  who  had  only  brought  three  ships  to  join 
the  fleet  should  domineer  over  all  the  rest :  the 
Persians  themselves  could  not  lord  it  more  ty- 
rannically over  their  slaves  ;  and  they  resolved 
to  shake  off  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  and  to 
assert  the  rights  of  freemen.  Instead  of  going 
abroad  to  execute  his  commands,  they  hence- 
forth dispersed  themselves  in  parties  over  the 
island,  and  reposed  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  under  tents  which  they  pitched  on  the 
most  agreeable  spots.  The  Samian  command- 
ers were  disgusted  with  this  folly,  for  some  of 
them,  who  were  before  inclined  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Persians,  made  use  of  it  as 
an  argument  to  draw  the  others  over  to  their 
views.  The  end  was,  that  they  sent  to  their 
banished  tyrant,  iCaces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  and 
declared  their  readiness  to  close  with  his  late 
proposals.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  de- 
sert in  the  battle. 

The  Persian  fleet  now  sailed  confidently  to 
the  attack :  the  lonians  met  them  without  sus- 
picion of  treachery.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action  the  Samians  quitted  their  post,  and 
bore  away  to  Samoa.  Only  eleven  captains  re- 
fused to  obey  their  superior  officers,  and  kept 
their  places ;  they  were  afterward  rewarded  by 
a  monument  in  the  naarket-place  of  Samos.  The 
example  of  the  rest,  however,  was  foUowed  by 
the  Lesbians,  and  as  the  alarm  spread,  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet.  The  Ohians  almost 
alone  remained  firm  amid  the  general  conster- 
nation ;  but  their  skill  and  valour  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  fly.  Those  whose  galleys 
were  disabled  from  escaping  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  ran  them  aground  at  Cape  Mycal^,  and 
left  them.  They  bent  their  way  northward ;  but, 
passing  through  the  Ephesian  territoiy  in  the 
night,  while  the  women  were  celebrating  a  fes- 
tival, they  were  taken  for  robbers  who  had  come 
with  sacrilegious  intentions,  and  were  all  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Epbesians.  Dionysius  of  Phocea 
had  fought  till  the  struggle  became  desperate, 
and  had  taken  three  of  the  enemy's  ships ;  when 
forced  to  fly,  he  sailed  to  Phcenicia,  sank  sev- 
eral merchantmen,  and,  laden  with  spoil,  steered 
for  Sicily,  and  thence  carried  on  an  unremitting 
war  against  the  old  enemies  of  his  countrymen, 
the  Tyreenians*  and  Carthaginians. 

The  defeat  off  Lad6  was  soon  followed  by  the 
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fall  of  Miletus.  Six  years  aftir  the  revolt  of 
Aristagoras  (B.C.  494)  the  capital  of  Ionia  was 
stormed  by  the  Persians.  The  conquerors  car- 
ried into  effect  the  threats  with  which  they  ac- 
companied their  pacific  offers  before  the  battle. 
Those  of  the  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword 
were  carried  into  captivity  with  their  families. 
By  the  order  of  Darius  they  were  transplanted 
to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  settled  in 
a  town  called  Ampe,  in  the  marshes  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  shrine  of  Branchide 
was  plundered  of  its  sacred  treasures.  Miletus 
became  a  Persian  colony,  a  part  of  its  territory 
was  annexed  to  that  of  Pedasa.  Its  destruc- 
tion was  felt  at  Athens  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  the  poet  Phrynichus,  who  ventured  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  his  audience  by  exhibiting  it  as 
a  tragedy,  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  The 
next  year  the  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Ionia 
experienced  a  similar  fate.  They  were  not,  in- 
deed, utterly  desolated ;  but  their  fairest  chil- 
dren were  carried  away  to  fill  or  to  guard  the 
royal  harem.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Tenedos,  were  swept  of  their  inhabitants  by  a 
process  like  that  which  Otanes  employed  in  Sa- 
mos.   The  subjugation  of  Ionia  was  complete. 

Histiasus  did  not  survive  the  ruin  he  had 
caused.  After  the  fall  of  Miletus,  thinking  him- 
self unsafe  in  the  Bosporus,  he  sailed  with  his 
Lesbian  squadron  to  Chios,  and  easily  made 
himself  master  of  the  island,  which  had  spent 
all  its  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lad6.  After  this, 
with  a  larger  force  collected  from  the  remnant 
of  the  war,  he  invaded  the  island  of  Thasos. 
But  he  was  interrupted  in  the  siege  of  the  town 
by  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  sailed  to  Lesbos.  Finding  himself  in  want 
of  provisions  for  his  troops,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  har- 
vest in  the  vale  of  the  Caicus,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  unprotected.  But  Harpagns,  a 
Persian  general,  happened  to  be  at  hand  with 
a  considerable  force :  the  marauders  were  sur- 
prised and  routed,  and  Histiaeus  himself,  being 
overtaken  by  a  Persian  horseman,  believing 
that  the  clemency  of  Darius  might  yet  spare  his 
life,  cried  out  in  the  Persian  language  for  quar- 
ter, and  made  himself  known.  He  was  led  to 
Artaphemes,  who  immediately  ordered  him  to 
be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Susa.  The 
only  person  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  felt  pity 
or  regret  for  his  fate  was  Darius  himself,  who 
gave  his  remains  a  more  honourable  interment 
than  they  deserved,  and  blamed  the  hasty  ven- 
geance of  the  viceroy. 

The  Persian  fleet  continued  its  victorious  ca- 
reer towards  the  Hellespont.  The  cities  north 
of  the  i£gean  were  successively  overpowered, 
and  sank  in  the  flames.  The  men  of  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon  did  not  wait  for  the  ene- 
my's attack,  but  left  their  towns  to  found  a  new 
one  called  Mesembria,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  Miltiadcs,  too,  thought  himself  no 
longer  safe.  The  principality  which  he  had 
long  governed  in  the  Chersonesus  had  beea 
founded  by  his  uncle  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus, 
during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens.  The 
Doloncians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  wanted  a  chief  to 
protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  savage  Apsinthians.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  an  accidental 
or  preconcerted  combination  of  circumstances. 
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Ihey  found  one  in  th6  son  of  Cjrpselns,  who  was 
glad  to  withdraw  from  the  jealous  eye  of  Pisis- 
tratus.  He  secured  their  peninsula  by  carry- 
ing a  wall  across  the  Isthmus,  waged  a  war 
with  Lampsacus,  in  which  he  was  niade  pris- 
oner, and  released  through  the  intercession  of 
Croesus,  and  dying  childless,  left  his  dominions 
to  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  who 
was  soon  after  assassinated.  At  this  time  his 
brother,  the  younger  Miltiades,  was  at  Athens, 
and  Stesagoras  having  left  no  child,  Pisistratus, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  before  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  hia  father,  sent  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  inheritance. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish his  authority  by  violence.  He  entrapped 
the  principal  men  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  threw 
them  into  chains ;  took  five  hundred  foreigners 
into  his  pay,  and  strengthened  himself  by  mar- 
rying a  Thracian  princess.*  He  was,  in  the  full 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  a  tyrant.  We  have 
seen  that  he  attended  Darius  on  the  Scythian 
expedition,  and  that  the  part  he  is  said  to  have 
acted  on  that  occasion  was  apparently  either  un- 
known or  forgotten.  After  the  Scythian  inroad, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  but  that  it  drove  him 
out  of  his  territories,  had  passed  by,  he  return- 
ed and  remained  in  peace,  till  he  saw  himself 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  triumphant 
arms  of  Persia.  While  the  Persian  fleet  was 
lying  off  Tenedos,  he  filled  five  galleys  with  his 
treasure,  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  He  narrow- 
ly escaped  the  enemy  with  four  of  his  ships  *, 
the  fifth  was  taken,  and  in  it  his  son  Metiochus, 
whom  the  captors  sent,  it  is  said,  as  a  peculiar- 
ly welcome  prize,  to  Darius.  If  the  father  had, 
indeed,  incurred  the  king^s  anger,  the  son  was 
generously  treated ;  for  instead  of  death  or  a 
prison,  he  received  a  fair  estate  and  a  Persian 
wife.  The  expelled  tyrant  became  again  an 
Athenian  citizen. 

After  the  first  transports  of  hostile  fury  had 
subsided,  and  the  insult  offered  by  the  rebeUion 
to  the  majesty  of  the  empire  had  been  suffi- 
ciently avenged,  Artaphemes  set  about  the  regu- 
lation of  the  subdued  country,  and,  in  Roman 
language,  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
He  extinguished  all  remains  of  independence  in 
the  Ionian  cities,  forbade  them  any  longer  to 
decide  their  quarrels  by  the  sword,  and  com- 
pelled their  deputies,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
Sard  is  for  this  purpose,  t  to  bind  themselves  by 
treaties,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  work  of 
their  own  free  will,  to  submit  all  their  differen- 
ces to  arbitration.  He  then  caused  a  survey 
to  be  taken  of  their  territories,  and  apportion- 
ed their  tribute  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  districts.  Its  whole  amount  was  not  in- 
creased. Thus  tranquillity  was  restored,  and 
order  established,  though  at  the  expense  of  lib- 
erty ;  the  cities  revived,  and  no  doubt  recover- 
ed many  of  their  former  inhabitants,  who  had 
fied  from  them  to  avoid  the  first  violence  of  the 
victorious  enemy:  from  such  a  remnant,   as 

*  A  daughter  of  Olorua,  from  whom  the  father  of  Thucyd- 
ides,  the  hietorian,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Miltia- 
des, derived  hie  name. 

t  Among  these  deputies,  according  to  Diodorns  (Mai,  is., 
p.  38),  was  Hecat»us,  and  the  loniansare  said  toliavebeen 
indebted  to  him  for  the  mild  terms  they  obtained  from  Ar- 
taphemes. Diodonw  says  of  Artaphelmes,  ixtSi^Kt  raii 
vdMOVi  rais  w^Xsoiv,  which  would  be  mors  appUcnble  to 
Jtfanlonius. 
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well  as  from  the  influx  of  iresh  settlers,  we  may 
suppose  the  new  Greek  population  of  Miletus 
to  have  arisen.  In  the  next  year  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  Persian  government  adopted  an 
e^kpedient  still  better  fitted  to  allay  the  discon- 
tent of  its  Ionian  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in 
willing  subjection.  The  king's  son-in-law,  Mar- 
don  ius,  was  sent  down  to  t^e  the  place  of  Ar- 
taphemes, and  one  of  his  first  proceedings  after 
his  arrival  in  Ionia  was  to  depose  the  tyrants 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  cities  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  to  set  up  a  democratical  constitu- 
tion. This  change  appeared  so  repugnant  to 
Persian  maxims,  that  Herodotus  thought  it  suf- 
ficient to  silence  the  objections  of  those  who 
doubted  that  democracy  could  have  found  an 
advocate  among  the  Seven  Conspirators.  It 
does,  indeed,  indicate  more  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, larger  views,  and  sounder  principles' of 
policy,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
barbarous  and  despotic  court,  and  reflects  hon- 
oinr  on  the  understanding  of  Mardonius  or  of 
Darius.  Yet  the  last  insurrection  bad  shown 
that,  while  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants  irritated 
the  people,  and  afforded  a  constant  motive  to 
rebellion,  their  own  fidelity  was  by  no-means  se- 
cure. A  popular  form  of  government  gave  a 
vent  to  the  restless  spirits  which  might  other- 
wise have  endangered  the  public  quiet ;  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  Uberty  and  equality,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  foreign  king  was  almost  for- 
gotten. 

Mardonius  had  come  with  a  miehty  arma- 
ment, which  was  designed  to  wreak  the  ven- 
geance of  Darius  upon  Athens  and  Eretria, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  spread  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  to  strengthen  his  power  in  Eu- 
rope. A  large  fleet  was  to  sweep  the  .£gean, 
and  to  exact  obedience  from  the  islands,  while 
Mardonius  himself  led  the  land  force  into 
Greece,  and  on  his  way  subdued  the  Thracian 
and  Macedonian  tribes  which  had  not  yet  sub- 
mitted. The  fleet  first  directed  its  course  to 
the  island  of  Thasus,  which  still  drew  a  large 
revenue  from  the  gold-mines  first  opened  there 
by  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  from  others  on 
the  opposite  continent.  The  wealth  of  the 
Thasians  had  tempted  Histieus,  and  his  attack 
had  induced  them  to  increase  their  navy  and 
to  strengthen  their  fortifications.  They  now 
yielded  to  the  Persians  without  a  struggle ;  and 
the  next  year,  when  Darius,  suspecting  that 
their  preparations  were  aimed  against  himself, 
commanded  them  to  throw  down  their  walls, 
and  to  surrender  their  ships,  they  acquiesced 
with  equal  readiness.  But  the  Persian  arma- 
ment was  soon  after  checked  in  its  progress  by 
a  violent  storm  which  overtook  it  off  Mount 
Athos,  and  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  not 
less  than  three  hundred  vessels  and  twenty 
thousand  lives.  Mardonius  himself  was  not 
much  more  fortunate:  in  his  march  through 
Macedonia  his  camp  was  surprised  in  the  night 
by  the  Brygians,  an  independent  tribe  of  Thra- 
cian blood;  he  lost  many  of  his  troops,  and 
was  himself  wounded.  He  punished  this  ag- 
gression indeed,  and  did  not  leave  the  country 
till  he  had  tamed  the  Brygians ;  but  his  forces 
were  so  weakened  by  these  disasters,  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  end  the  campaign  with  this 
conquest,  and  returned  to  Asia. 

The  resolution  of  Darius  was  not  shaken  by 
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these  accidents,  and  the  next  year  he  renewed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece. 
While  they  were  proceeding,  he  sent  heralds 
round  to  the  Greek  cities,  among  the  rest  to 
those  which  bad  incurred  his  anger,  to  try  their 
spirit  by  a  demand  of  submission.  The  arrival 
of  these  envoys  gave  occasion  to  some  changes 
in  the  state  of  Greece  which  must  now  be  rela- 
ted, and  briefly  traced  to  their  origin. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Athenians  had  been 
delivered  from  the  danger  with  which  they 
were  threatened  from  the  revenge  of  Cleom- 
enes,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Corinthians  and 
the  dissension  between  the  two  Spartan  kings  ; 
that  they  bad  afterward  inflicted  a  severe  and 
profitable  vengeance  on  Thebes  and  Chalcis; 
and  that  the  Thebans,  too  weak  to  revenge 
their  discomfiture,  called  in  the  aid  of  iEgina, 
with  which  they  claimed  a  mythical  affinity. 
The  iBginetans,  however,  did  not  need  this  mo- 
tive for  espousing  the  cause  of  Thebes :  they 
had  others  much  stronger  in  their  oligarchical 
government,  and  in  the  ancient  quarrel  which 
had  produced  implacable  enmity  between  them 
and  the  Athenians.  Athens  had  interposed  in 
behalf  of  her  ally  Epidaurus,  when  she  was  in- 
sulted by  her  revolted  colony  .£gina.  The 
Athenians  invaded  the  island,  but  were  repul- 
sed with  great  loss  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
natives  and  the  Argives.  Bitter  hatred  sjHrang 
from  this  source  between  the  neighbours ;  and 
there  was  a  tradition  that  it  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  lay  aside  the  ancient  dress  of 
their  women,  which  was  that  common  to  the 
Dorian  race,  and  to  adopt  the  Ionian  fashion ; 
while  Attic  wares  were  rigidly  excluded  from 
sacred  and  perhaps  from  profane  uses  in  iEgina. 
The  iEginetans,  remembering  this  old  grudge, 
and  confident  in  the  superiority  of  their  naval 
power,  when  the  Thebans  besought  their  assist- 
ance, actively  espoused  their  cause  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica  already  mentioned.  The  Athe- 
nians either  were  unable  to  revenge  this  insult, 
or  their  attention  was  diverted  to  another  quar- 
ter by  the  threatened  restoration  of  Hippias, 
and  by  their  unfortunate  expedition  to  Ionia ; 
and  their  quarrel  with  iEgina  slumbered  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  came  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water  for  Darius.  Both  «t 
Athens  and  at  Sparta  the  heralds  of  Darius 
were  put  to  death  with  cruel  mockery.  This 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations  was  probably  not 
the  effect  of  passion,  but  of  policy,  which, 
though  inhuman,  may  not  have  been  ill-judged. 
At  Athens,  Miltiades  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  measure.*  Many  cities  on  the 
continent  complied  with  this  demand,  and  none 
of  the  islanders  rejected  it :  iEgina  consented 
with  the  rest.  The  Athenians  interpreted  this 
act  of  their  rivals  as  if  it  had  been  dictated 
by  the  malice  they  bore  against  Athens,  and 
by  their  eagerness  to  assist  the  barbarians  in 
accomplishing  her  ruin ;  and  they  immediately 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  and  accused  ./Egi- 
na  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Cleoroenes,  without  waiting  for  a  formal  com- 

*  Pans.,  iii.,  IS,  7.  Perhapt,  however,  if  aay  one  wbs 
anxioQ*  to  clear  Miltiadea  of  ute  imputation,  he  mi^ht  ob- 
serve that  Herodotus,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  in 
what  way  the  Athenians  had  been  visited  by  divine  ven« 
geance  for  the  nxirder  (vii.,  133),  oofold  hardly  have  failed 
to  notice  the  fate  of  Miltiades,  if  he  had  been  known  as  the 
adviser  of  the  act. 


mission,  immediately  repaired  to  iEgina,  and- 
was  proceeding  to  arrest  some  of  the  principal 
citizens.  But  Demaratus  had  privately  encour- 
aged the  iEginetans  to  resist  this  attempt  of  his 
colleague,  as  a  step  not  sanctioned  by  any  le- 
gitimate authority ;  and  Cleomenes  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  island  baffled  and  dis- 
honoured. 

He  knew  that  the  author  of  his  disgrace  was 
the  same  who  had  before  thwarted  him  in  his 
designs  against  Athens,  and  he  laid  a  scheme 
for  revenging  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  get- 
ting rid  of  a  troublesome  adversary.  The  title 
of  Demaratus  to  the  royal  dignity  was  not  be- 
yond dispute.  His  mother,  by  a  contract  whidi 
the  Spartan  manners  permitted,  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  her  first  husband  to  his  father  Aris- 
ton  :  his  birth  was  premature,  and  Ariston  had 
expressed  disbelief  of  his  legitimacy,  which  he 
afterward  suppressed ;  but  it  had  been  uttered 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  sudden  surprise  in  the 
presence  of  the  epbors,  and  his  mother's  reputa- 
tion was  not  deemed  spotless.  Cleomenes  now 
instigated  Leotychides,  a  private  enemy  of  Dem- 
aratus, and  the  next  in  succession  of  the  same 
house,  to  avail  himself  of  these  grounds,  and 
urge  his  claim  to  the  throne.  The  cause  was 
tried :  it  was  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Spartans,  who  conceived  the  safety 
of  the  statd  concerned  in  the  purity  of  the  royal 
blood.  Leotychides  insisted  on  the  words  of 
Ariston ;  but  the  Spartans  would  not  decide  so 
grave  a  question  on  such  evidence,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  utmost  certainty,  they  rofenred  it,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Cleomenes,  to  the  Delphic  oracle. 
Cleomenes  had  a  friend  named  Cobon,  who 
possessed  great  influence  at  Delphi ;  this  man 
gained  over  the  priestess,  and  an  answer  came 
declaring  that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of 
Ariston.  Leotychides  triumphed ;  and,  not  sat- 
isfied with  his  success,  he  imbittered  the  deg- 
radation of  his  deposed  rival  by  a  wanton  in- 
sult :  at  a  public  festival  he  sent  a  message  to 
ask  him  how  he  relished  a  subordinate  station 
after  royalty.  Deibaratus  replied  that  Sparta 
would  perhaps  pay  dearly  for  the  question :  soon 
after,  he  left  the  city,  resolved  never  to  re- 
turn but  as  king.  He  was  pursued,  but  reach- 
ed Asia  in  safety,  and  was  graciously  received 
by  Darius,  who  gave  him  lands  and  the  reve- 
nues of  cities. 

Cleomenes  immediately  proceeded  to  use  his 
creature  Leotychides  in  obtaining  satisfaction 
for  the  afiront  he  had  sufl%red  at  .£gina.  They 
went  over  together,  and  the  iEginetans,  afraid 
of  resisting  their  joint  demand,  surrendered  ten 
of  their  principal  citizens  into  their  hands. 
These  hostages  they  deposited  with  the  Athe- 
nians. Soon  after  the  sacrilegious  fraud  was 
detected ;  the  priestess  lost  her  office,  and  her 
suborner  was  banished ;  and  Cleomenes,  fear- 
ing punishment,  fled  to  Thessaly.  But  shortly 
he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Arcadia,  where  he  began  to  draw 
the  Arcadians  into  a  confederacy  against  his 
country;  and  his  machinations  alarmed  the 
Spartans  so  much,  that  they  invited  him  back 
by  promises  of  impunity.  He  had  not  been 
long  reinstated  before  the  violent  humour,  which 
had  hitherto  only  betrayed  itself  in  occasional 
saUies  of  passion,  broke  out  into  madness ;  and, 
having  by  threats  extorted  a  weapon  from  the 
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Helot  who  guarded  him,  be  died  miserably  by 
bis  own  hand.  Leotychides,  too,  did  not  carry 
his  ill-gotten  dignity  with  him  to  the  grave: 
many  years  after,  he  was  convicted  of  having 
taken  bribes  from  the  enemy  in  an  expedition 
which  he  made  into  Thessaly ;  his  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  he  died  in  exile  at 
Tegea. 

On  the  death  of  Cleomcnes  the  iEginetans 
lent  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the  unjust  seiz- 
ure of  their  citizens.    Leotychides,  no  longer 
supported  by  his  colleague,  was  condemned  to 
be  given  up  to  them  in  the  room  of  their  host- 
ages ;  but  they  thought  it  prudent  not  to  en- 
force this  sentence,  and  only  took  him  with 
them  to  Athens  to  demand  the  restitution  of 
his  deposite.    The  Athenians,  however,  refused 
to  release  their  prisoners,  and  the  iEgiaetans 
retaliated  by  the  capture  of  their  sacred  vessel, 
in  which  several  men  of  the  first  rank  were 
embarked  to  attend  the  festival  of  Apollo  at 
Delos.     After  this  fresh  provocation,  the  Athe- 
■ians  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposals  of  a 
discontented  JSginetan   named    Nicodromus, 
who  had  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  island  with  their 
assistance.     On  the  appointed  day,  he  accord- 
ingly rose  and  seized  the  citadel ;  but  the  Athe- 
nian succours  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  with  sev- 
en hundred  of  his  adherents.    They  all  suffered 
the  fate  which,  perhaps,  they  only  wanted  pow- 
er to  inflict ;  and  in  this,  as  in  most  instances, 
even  religion  had  not  influence  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  rage  of  party.    One  of  the  unhappy 
men  who  was  led  to  death  extricated  himself 
from  his  fetters  and  laid  hold  of  the  door  of  a 
temple,  to  which  he  dung  by  the  thong  which 
fastened  it  till  his  hands  were  cut  off    This 
was  the  only  part  of  the  deed  of  blood  which 
weighed  upon  the  conscience  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, and  was  believed  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  expiations.    The  Athenians  had  been 
prevented  from  fulfilling  their  engagement  by 
the  want  of  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  that  of 
iCgina,  and  they  bad  sent  to  borrow  ships  firom 
the  Corinthians.    Their  request  was  granted, 
though  too  late  for  its  main  purpose ;  but  they 
defeated  their  enemy  in  a  seaflght,  and  were  still 
carrying  on  the  war  with  varying  fortune  while 
the  Persians  were  preparing  to  invade  them. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  last  disastrous 
campaign  (B.C.  490)  a  new  force  was  collect- 
ed in  Cilicia,  and  placed  under  the  command 
•f  two  new  generals,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Arta- 
phemea,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  hence, 
as  the  king*8  nephew,  superior  in  rank,  but 
probably  inferior  both  in  age  and  military  expe- 
rience to  his  colleague,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
Cilician  ooast  they  found  a  fleet  of  six  hundred 
triremes,  together  with  horse  transports :  the 
whole  army  was  taken  on  board,  and  sailed  first 
to  Samoa,  and  thence,  instead  of  making  the 
round  of  the  i£gean,  which  Herodotus  thinks 
would  have  been  preferred  as  the  safer  course 
bat  for  the  dread  of  Mount  Athos,  crossed  di- 
rectly to  the  Cyclades.  Nazos,  which  had  baf- 
fled the  attempts  of  Aristagoras  when  second- 
ed by  the  power  of  Persia,  was  the  first  and 
principal  object  of  attack.    The  Naxians  lost 

heir  courage  at  the  appearance  of  the  huge 


armament,  abandoned  their  walls,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains.  The  Persians  carried 
off  all  who  had  not  time  to  escape,  and  com- 
mitted the  city  and  its  temples  to  the  flames. 
The  centre  of  the  Cyclades,  the  sacred  island 
of  Delos,  had  especial  reason  to  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  who  made  war  against 
the  gods  of  Greece.  The  peaceful  people, 
whose  life  passed  in  a  round  of  sacrifices  and 
festivals,  fled  to  Tenos,  leaving  their  rich  tem- 
ple, with  its  treasures,  to  the  protection  of  its 
tutelary  gods.  They  screened  it  by  the  fame 
of  their  sanctuary.  The  Persians  had  heard 
that  Delos  was  the  birthplace  of  two  deities, 
who  corresponded  to  those  which  held  the  fore- 
most rank  in  their  own  religious  system,  the 
sun  ind  moon.  Tliis  comparison  was  probably 
suggested  to  them  by  some  Greek  who  wished 
to  save  the  temple.  It  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  intimate  union  which  the  Delian  legend 
established  between  the  divine  twins,  whose 
simultaneous  birth  was  not  a  universal  tenet 
of  the  Greek  theology.  Hence,  though  separ- 
ately neither  of  them  inspired  the  barbarians 
with  reverence,  their  common  shrine  was  not 
only  spared,  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition 
which  was  current  in  the  days  of  Herodotu^, 
received  the  highest  honours  from  Datis:  he 
would  not  suffer  his  ships  to  touch  the  sacred 
shore,  but  kept  them  at  the  island  of  Rhenea, 
which  te  parted  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel : 
he  sent  a  herald  to  the  fugitives,  to  remon- 
strate with  them  on  their  groundless  alarm,  and 
to  assure  them  that  he  held  their  persons  no 
less  sacred  than  their  island;  and,  finally,  he 
burned  a  great  pile  of  precious  incense  on  the 
altar.  The  main  fact,  that  the  temple  escaped^ 
though  surprising,  cannot  be  denied;  but  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  not  more  certain  than  the 
earthquake  by  whichy  as  the  Delians  reported, 
their  island  was  shaken  after  the  departure  of 
the  Persians,  to  announce  the  calamities  that 
impended  over  Greece. 

The  fleet  held  on  its  course  through  the  isl- 
ands, receiving  their  submission  and  taking  from 
each  a  re-enforcement  and  hostages,  and  then 
sailed  to  Euboea  to  accomplish  one  of  the  two 
great  objects  of  the  expedition.  The  first  town 
before  which  it  appeared  was  Carystus  :  it  re- 
jected the  demands  of  the  Persians,  and  would 
not  serve  them  against  its  neighbours  and 
brethren.  While  it  defended  itself,  Eretria 
sent  to  Athens  for  succour  against  the  attack 
which  she  had  shortly  to  expect.  The  Athe> 
nians  charged  their  four  thousand  citizens^ 
among  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  dis- 
tributed the  estates  of  the  rich  Chalcidians, 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  Eretria.  But  the 
city  itself  was  wavering  and  divided  :  6116  party 
was  honest,  but  timid,  and  proposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Naxians,  and  retire  to  the 
mountains ;  but  there  were  others  who  were 
eager  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  Persians 
by  betraying  their  country.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenians,  one  of  the  leading  Eretriani?  dis- 
closed to  them  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  dan- 
ger they  ran  of  being  deserted  or  sacrificed  by 
their  allies.  They  took  his  advice,  and  c  ossed 
over  to  Attica :  the  event  proved  the  prudence 
of  their  retreat.  After  the  fall  of  Carystus  the 
I  Persians  laid  siege  to  Eretria :  the  men  who 
I  wished  to  sell  themselves  to  the  enemy  pre- 
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▼ailed  on  their  fenow-citiaens  to  abandon  the 
design  of  flight,  and,  as  they  could  not  venture 
to  meet  the  invading  army  in  the  field,  to  sus- 
tain a  siege.  For  six  days  they  made  a  brave 
defence,  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  were 
treacherously  thrown  open.  The  infamy  of 
this  deed  fell  on  two  men  whom  Herodotus  de- 
acribes  as  among  the  most  eminent  citizens ; 
and  perhaps  its  baseness  was  mitigated  by  po- 
litical motives,  which  may  have  led  them  to 
regard  Athens  as  an  enemy  more  formidable 
and  hateful  than  the  Persians.  The  conquer- 
ors exactly  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  king, 
the  more  rigorously  that  the  fate  of  Eretria 
might  strike  terror  into  the  Athenians.  The 
city,  with  its  temples,  was  plundered,  burned, 
and  razed  to  the  ground :  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, which,  however,  rests  on  the  half-poeti- 
cal testimony  of  Plato,  the  Persian  host  swept 
the  whole  territory  of  Eretria,  as  it  had  done 
in  Samos  and  other  islands.  The  captives, 
however  collected,  were  lodged  in  a  safe  place 
till  they  could  be  carried  to  the  king ;  then  the 
whole  armament  steered  its  course  to  the  coast 
of  Attica. 

It  was  the  aged  tyrant  Hippias  who,  as  he 
had  most  earnestly  urged  the  expedition,  now 
guided  the  barbarian  against  his  country.  By 
his  advice  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  Marathon,  where  it  was  sheltered  from  the 
northern  gales  by  a  promontory  which  runs  out 
from  the  foot  of  Parnes :  the  army  landed  in 
the  plain,  where  a  level  tract,  five  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  afiTords  one  of  the 
few  situations  to  be  found  in  the  rugged  land 
of  Attica  favourable  to  the  movements  of  cav- 
alry. On  the  land  side  the  plain  is  bounded  by 
steep  slopes,  descending  from  the  higher  ridges 
of  Pentelicus  and  Parnes,  and  by  their  gradual 
approach  it  is  contracted  towards  the  north  into 
a  narrow  glen,  the  bed  of  a  little  stream,  which, 
in  its  course  to  the  sea,  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal parts.  Near  the  shore  the  low  grounds 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  either  side  are  swamps, 
or  are  covered  with  small  stagnant  pools.  In 
this  position  the  Persian  generals  encamped, 
expecting  an  opportunity  of  fightins  a  decisive 
battle  on  this  advantageous  ground.  Had  the 
Athenians  shrunk  from  a  conflict,  a  march  of  a 
day  or  two  would  have  brought  them  through 
the  heart  of  Attica  to  the  city,  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  would  not  have  held  out  long- 
er than  Eretria.  The  Athenians,  however,  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  landing  at  Marathon, 
inarched,  without  delay,  to  face  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  provision  that 
Drudence  suggested  for  strengthening  them- 
selves to  meet  the  contest  with  fair  hopes  of 
success.  They  armed  not  only  all  their  ser- 
viceable citizens,  but  such  of  their  slaves  as 
•were  willing  to  earn  their  liberty  with  their 
blood.  They  sent  ofl!*  a  messenger^  named  Phi- 
dippides,  a  man  noted  for  the  extraordinary 
speed  with  which  he  could  perform  long  jour- 
neys, to  request  instant  succour  from  Sparta ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  likewise  summon- 
ed the  Plataeans,  on  whom  they  could  call,  not 
merely  as  allies,  but  as  brothers.  Platsa  had 
been  very  early  engaged  in  hostiUty  with 
Thebes,  occasioned  by  disputed  boundaries. 
In  the  reign  of  Cleomenes,  being  hard  pressed 
by  her  more  powerful  neighbour,  she  sought 


protection  from  Sparta,  and  offered  to  withdraw 
from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  to  place  her- 
self under  Spartan  sovereignty.  The  Spartans 
saw  no  benefit  likely  to  result  from  this  con- 
nexion either  to  themselves  or  the  Plateaus, 
and,  probably  not  without  being  conscious  that 
they  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds 
between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  advised  them  to 
address  themselves  to  Athens.  Athens  re- 
ceived and  protected  them.  The  Thebans  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  Platieans  to  dissolve  the 
ties  which  connected  them  with  Bceotia,  and 
were  preparing  to  contest  it  in  arms ;  but  the 
Corinthians  interposed,  and,  the  question  being 
referred  to  their  arbitration,  decided  in  favour 
of  Platea,  and  settled  its  boundaries.  The 
Thebans  were  so  dissatisfied  with  this  sen- 
tence, that  they  fell  upon  the  Athenian  armj 
which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pla- 
taeans as  it  was  returning  to  Attica ;  but  they 
were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  a 
part  of  the  territory  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Corinthians.  The  landmarks  of  Plataea,  and 
consequently,  in  fact,  those  of  Attica,  were 
carried  forward  to  the  Asopus :  the  Plateans 
became,  as  they  were  afterward  called,  Athe- 
nian Boeotians,  united  with  Athens  by  the  most 
intimate  bonds  that  were  consistent  on  the  one 
hand  with  their  own  political  independence, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  distinct  privileges  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.*  The  Plataeans  now 
raised  their  whole  force,  which,  on  a  subsequent 
and  equally  pressing  occasion,  when  they  fought 
en  their  own  ground,  amounted  to  six  hundred 
heavy  armed  men  ;t  and,  marching  to  Mara- 
thon, found  the  Athenian  army  abr^y  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  Athenian  courier,  travelling  with  breath- 
less haste,  reached  Sparta  the  next  day  after 
he  had  left  Athen&  He  related  the  fall  of  Ere- 
tria, the  imminent  danger  of  Athens.  The 
Spartans  did  not  refuse  assistance ;  perhaps 
they  hoped  that  a  short  delay  might  not  render 
it  useless ;  but  if  their  intentions  were  honour- 
able, they  did  not  feel  the  urgency  of  the  junc- 
ture. The  moon  wanted  some  days  of  the  fuU  : 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  in  this  interval,  at 
least  in  the  month  then  passing,  which  was 
probably  that  of  the  great  Camean  festival,  was 
contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
their  superstition  ;t  and  they  dismissed  the  mes- 
senger with  promises  of  distant  suceour.  To 
console  his  fellow-citizens,  he  announced  to 
them  assurances  of  aid  from  an  invisible  hand. 
As  he  crossed  the  top  of  the  mountains  that 
sepai^ate  Argolis  from  Arcadia,  the  god  Pan,  he 
said,  had  called  him  by  his  name,  and  had  bid- 
den him  cheer  the  Athenians  with  a  gracious 
reproach  for  having  neglected  the  worship  of  a 
deity  who  had  often  befriended  them  in  times 
past,  and  would  prove  his  good-will  towards 
them  yet  again.  This  seasonable  encourage- 
ment the  grateful  city  afterward  repaid  by  ded- 
icating a  natural  grotto  in  the  Cecropian  rock 
to  the  woodland  god,  and  by  honouring  him 
with  a  yearly  sacrifice  and  a  torch  race.    The 


*  It  WM  prdbablr  the  relation  of  uopoftly,  which 
afterward  deecribed  bpr  the  T%«faaa  orator  in  Thae.,  iiL,  <B; 
aa  an  abaolate  tdmiwion  to  the  AJttio  franehioe.  8m 
Wachsmuth,  1.  3,  p.  149.    Niebohr,  ii.,  p.  60. 

t  Herodotus  does  not  mention  their  number  at  Marathon. 
Jaatin  aod  Nepoe  make  it  amoant  to  a  thooaaad. 

t  See  Apimdiz  lU. 
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protection  of  Artemis  was  invoiced  against  the 
arrows  of  the  barbarians  by  an  extraordinary 
TOW.  For  every  slain  enemy,  a  she-goat  was 
to  be  led  in  solemn  procession  every  year  to  her 
altar  at  Agree,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where, 
according  to  the  legend  of  the  temple,  the  god- 
dess had  first  drawn  her  bow  when  she  came 
over  from  her  native  island.  With  this  strength 
and  with  these  hopes,  the  Athenian  army  cross- 
ed the  ridge  which  divides  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon from  the  midland  of  Attiea,  and  posted 
itself  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  the  valley. 

It  was  commanded,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Cleistbenes,  by  ten  generals  :  at  their 
head  was  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  whose 
authority  and  influence  was  the  only  security 
for  the  unity  of  their  counsels.  He  was  enti- 
tled by  law  to  the  command  of  the  right  wing, 
and  to  the  casting  vote  in  every  question  on 
which  the  voices  of  the  ten  should  be  equally 
split.  Among  them  was  Miltiades,  the  late  ru- 
ler of  the  Chersonesus.  He  had  not  obtained 
this  mark  of  public  confidence  without  opposi- 
tion. On  his  return  to  Athens  he  found  rivals 
and  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  inflame  the 
popular  jealousy  against  him,  and  made  the 
station  he  had  held  in  his  foreign  pHncipality 
the  ground  of  a  capital  charge ;  they  could  urge 
with  great  force  before  the  tribunal  which  tried 
the  cause,  that  a  countryman  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  who  became  a  t3rrant  was*  worthy 
of  death ;  and  as  he  had  p^robably  exercised  his 
authority  over  Athenian  citizens,  though  not  in 
Attica,  he  had  perhaps  made  himself,  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
tyranny.  Miltiades,  however,  escaped,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  on  the  merits  of  his  case,  as  be- 
cause he  had  fortunately  used  the  power  which 
it  was  deemed  a  crime  to  possess  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Athens.  A  bitter  grudge  had  subsisted 
for  many  ages  between  the  Athenians  and  that 
remnant  of  the  Pelasgian  race  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  af\er  being  driven  out  of  Attica,  had 
settled  in  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  fmbros. 
They  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  in 
the  ^gean  by  piratical  excursions  ;  and  in  one 
of  these  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
carried  off  Attic  women  whom  they  found  cele- 
brating a  religious  festival.  The  resentment 
kindled  by  this  injury  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  inflamed  by  a  tragic  tale  which  soon 
after  reached  them,  that  the  Pelasgians,  sus- 
pecting their  captives  of  hostile  designs,  had 
murdered  them,  with  the  children  they  had 
borne  to  their  new  lords.  This  atrocious  deed, 
after  which  Lemnian  horrors  became  proverbial, 
was  believed  to  have  been  followed  by  the  usual 
signs  of  divine  anger,  barrenness  and  scarcity, 
and  a  tradition  prevailed  at  Athens  that,  by 
command  of  an  oracle,  the  offending  people  had 
offered  to  repay  their  wrong  ;  but,  when  called 
upon  to  deliver  up  their  islands,  had  eluded  the 
demand  by  promising  to  surrender  them  when- 
ever they  should  be  summoned  by  a  fleet  that 
should  sail  to  them  from  Attica  in  one  day  witti 
a  north  wind.  It  was  reserved  for  Miltiades  to 
fulfil  this  seemingly  impossible  condition,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of 
his  countrymen.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
when  he  became  its  master,  might  be  called  i 
Attic  ground :  it  was  within  a  few  hours*  sail  f 


of  the  Pelasgian  Islands  with  a  north  wind ; 
and,  this  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Pe- 
lasgians  of  his  right,  Miltiades  had  the  power 
of  silencing  their  objections  by  the  sword.  He 
conquered  and  expelled  them,  and,  nominally 
at  least,  subjected  the  islands  to  the  dominion 
of  Attica.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this 
achievement,  which  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  Persian  dominion,  may  have  been  the  cause 
which  drew  the  resentment  of  the  Persians  on 
him,  and  occasioned  his  precipitate  flight.  To 
it,  also,  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  the  fa- 
vourable issue  of  this  as  well  as  of  a  subse- 
quent trial ;  perhaps,  too,  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  lonians  on  the  Dan- 
ube was  now  first  brought  to  light,  and  con- 
tributed to  turn  the  popular  feeling  on  his  side. 
Afler  this  escape,  he  rose  to  the  eminence 
which  his  birth  and  his  character  claimed,  and 
when  Attica  was  threatened  with  invasion,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  ten  generals. 

The  opinions  of  the  Ten  were  equally  divi- 
ded on  the  momentous  question,  whether  they 
should  give  battle  to  the  Persians.  Those  who 
dissuaded  from  immediately  engaging  in  a  con- 
flict which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Athens^ 
might  speciously  allege  the  prudencd  of  at  least 
waiting  till  the  re-enforcement  expected  from 
Lacedasmon  should  somewhat  reduce  the  fear- 
ful disproportion  of  their  little  army  to  the  Per- 
sian host;  the  advantage  of  accustoming  the 
troops  to  the  sight  of  an  enemy  whose  name 
struck  terror  at  a  distance ;  finally,  the  prospect 
of  a  thousand  fortunate  accidents,  from  which 
the  invaders  had  nothing  to  hope  and  every- 
thing to  fear.  All  these  arguments  were  out- 
weighed by  a  danger  which  Miltiades  knew 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  numbers  of 
the  Persians — ^that  of  treachery  within  the  walls 
or  the  camp  of  the  Athenians.  The  party  of 
Hippias  was  probably  not  extinct  in  Athens, 
and,  while  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  with  the  power  and  gold  of  Persia  at  his 
command,  it  was  likely  every  day  to  gain  fresh 
strength.  Motives  like  those  which  had  led 
some  of  the  leading  Eretrians  to  betray  their 
country,  might  find  entrance  into  many  Atheni- 
an breasts.  Cold  or  selfish  calculations  might 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  generous  ardour  with 
which  the  people  now  glowed  for  the  common 
cause.  Miltiades  also  knew  better  than  any  of 
his  colleagues  how  little  depended  on  the  ine- 
quality of  numbers,  how  superior  his  Athenians 
were  to  the  barbarians  in  all  that  formed  the 
real  strength  of  an  army.  His  reasons  could 
not  prevail  with  his  opponents :  the  decision 
rested  with  the  polemarch.  Callimachus  was 
brave  and  honest :  he  saw  and  felt  the  force  of 
the  arguments  with  which  Miltiades  appealed 
to  his  judgment  and  his  patriotism,  and  gave 
his  voice  for  battle.  The  ten  generals  success- 
ively took  the  command  of  the  whole  army, 
each  for  a  day :  those  who  had  seconded  the 
advice  of  Miltiades  were  willing  to  resign  their 
turns  to  him  ;  but  he  would  not  expose  himself 
to  the  risk  of  being  thwarted  by  his  adversaries 
in  the  exercise  of  a  borrowed  authority,  and 
waited  till  he  could  assume  the  command  in  his 
own  right.  Then  he  drew  up  his  little  army 
in  order  of  battle. 

The  enemy*8  line  stretched  across  the  broad- 
est part  of  the  plain.    Of  the  nations  that  fought 
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in  the  barbarian  uoai,  the  two  on  which  the 
generals  placed  their  chief  reliance,  the  Per- 
sians themselves  and  the  no  less  warlike  Sa- 
cians,  were  posted  in  the  centre :  here,  there- 
fore, their  chief  strength  lay.  That  the  front 
of  the  Athenians  miffht  not  be  so  anequal  in 
length  as  to  endanger  their  flanks,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  their  ranks  should  be  uniformly  or 
partially  weakened.  Miltiades  undoubtedly  fore- 
saw the  consequences  of  his  arrangement,  when 
he  strengthened  his  wings  at  the  expense  of  the 
centre,  which  was  opposed  to  the  strongest, 
perhaps  the  only  formidable  part  of  the  enemy^s 
force.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  Herodotus 
represents  the  Persians  as  induced  to  land  at 
Marathon  with  a  view  to  the  operations  of  their 
cavalry,  he  does  not  say  a  word  either  of  its 
movements  in  the  battle  or  of  any  cause  that 
prevented  them.  It  seems  not  to  have  come 
.  into  action ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by 
what  means  it  was  kept  motionless.  Yet  there 
was  a  tradition  on  the  subject,  probably  of  some 
antiquity,  which  appears  to  have  assumed  va- 
rious forms,  one  of  which  was  adopted  by  Ne- 
pos,  who  relates  that  Miltiades  protected  his 
flanks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  an  abattis  *, 
a  fact  which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotus  could 
scarcely  have  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  had 
been  known  to  him,  but  which  might  have  been 
the  foundation  of  a  very  obscure  account  of  the 
matter,  which  is  given  by  another  author.* 
The  two  armies  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  nearly  a  mile :  the  Athenians  stood  on  some- 
what higher  ground.  At  the  signal  of  attack 
they  rushed  down  on  the  enemy,  who  awaited 
them,  with  wonder  and  scorn,  at  the  madness 
of  a  handful  of  men  whom  they  saw,  as  it  seem- 
ed, pressing  blindly  forward  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. Before  they  had  bethought  themselves 
sufliciently  to  use  their  missiles  with  eflfect, 
they  found  themselves  engaged  in  close  com- 
bat, in  which  the  Grecian  weapons  and  armour 
gave  the  soldier  a  decided  advantage.  The 
Persians,  however,  and  the  Sacians  sustained 
the  shock,  which  was  lightest  in  their  part  of 
the  field ;  and  after  a  short  struggle  they  broke 
the  opposite  centre,  put  the  whole  to  flight,  and 
pursued  the  fugitives  towards  the  hills.  But  in 
each  wing  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, supported  by  deeper  ranks,  overpowered 
the  fainter  resistance  of  the  motley  bands  that 
crowded  the  plain,  and  at  length  drove  them 
towards  the  shore  and  the  adjoining  morasses. 
While  they  were  here  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground,  Miltiades  drew  off  his 
men,  and,  closing  the  two  wings,  led  them  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  was  now  returning  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Athenian  centre.  The  de- 
feat of  this  body  decided  the  battle.  The  only 
effort  of  the  routed  army  now  was  to  reach 
their  ships:  many  perished  in  the  marshes, 
many  on  the  shore,  and  as  they  were  thronging 
to  get  on  board.  According  to  some  authors, 
Hippias  himself  was  among  the  slain.  But  a 
story  told  by  Herodotusf  seems  to  imply  that 
his  body,  at  least,  was  not  left  on  his  native 

*  In  the  ezplanation  of  the  prorerb,  xi^PU  \wirtt(  (Saidas, 
Cent.,  xiT.,  7S,  Schott.),  we  rend  that,  when  Datis  invaded 
Attica,  the  lonians  got  npon  the  tree*  (T)  and  made  >i9ual« 
to  the  Atheniana  that  the  cavalry  had  gone  awav  {in  tier 
XvpU  o!  (inrii(),  and  that  Miltiades,  on  learning  its  retreat, 
jmned  batUe  and  gained  the  victory,  which  wne  the  origin 
«f  the  ptoverb,  hn  rihf  r^  it^iy  dMiAWvrwr.        t  vi.,  107. 


land,  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  he  died  at 
Lemnos.    The  victors  took  seven  ships,  and 
Cyniegirus,  a  brother  of  the  poet  JEachyluB 
gained  immortal  glory  by  clinging  to  one  un 
his  hand  was  cut  off  with  a  hatchet.     Oallima- 
chus  and  one  of  the  generals,  Stesilaus,  were 
also  left  on  the  field.    The  fleet  at  len^h  put 
off  with  the  remains  of  the  army.     But   the 
Athenians  were  still  threatened  with  another 
attack.    Instead  of  shaping  their  course  east- 
ward, the  invaders  steered  towards  Suniiun, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Attica.     It  was  afterward 
universally  believed  that  they  had  been  induced 
to  make  this  attempt  by  previous  concert  with 
some  Athenian  citizens,  and  the  house   of  the 
Alcmaeonids  was  charged  with  having  hoisted  a 
shield  as  a  signal  to  invite  them.    WhateTer 
may  have  been  their  expectations,  they  'wera 
foiled  by  the  promptness  of  the  victorious  arm  j, 
which  no  sooner  perceived  their  purpose,  than. 
having  left  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  field  af  Jbat- 
tie  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  booty,*  it  set 
out  on  its  march  to  Athens,  and  had  arriTed 
there  before  the  Persians   appeared  oflT  the 
coast.     They  seemed  to  perceive  that  their 
movement  had  failed  of  its  object,  for  without 
any  fresh  act  of  hostility  they  shortly  after  set 
saU  for.  Asia.    So  ended  the  day  of  Marathon. 
Scarcely  any  achievement  in  the  history  of 
mankind  ever  supplied  a  theme  for  so  many 
tuneful  or  eloquent  lips.    It  would  be  impossible, 
and  not  very  useful,  to  determine  the  precise 
abatement  that  must  be  made  from  the  poetic 
and  rhetorical  panegyrics  that  have  celebrated 
its  fame,  before  they  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
sober  language  of  historical  truth.    The  circum- 
stances  of  the  event,  as  they  were  handed  down 
for  the  admiration  of  successive  ages,  were  dis- 
coloured and  exaggerated,  and  they  cannot  now 
be  exactly  ascertained.    We  are  able,  indeed, 
to  correct  the  vague  and  extravagant  descrip- 
tions, which  covered  the  field  with  myriads  of 
slain,  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  fixes 
the  number  of  the  Persian  dead  at  6400,  the 
Athenians  at  192,  among  whom  the  Platsans 
are  not  reckoned.    It  is  more  difiicnit  to  make 
an  approximation  to  the  real  numbers  of  the  two 
armies,  and  particularly  to  estimate  the  lar- 
ger force,  which  was  swelled  from  300,000  to 
600,000  men  by  later  writers,  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that,  by  encumbering  the  Persians  with 
these  useless  and  unmanageable  crowds,  they 
were  not  heightening,  but  diminishing  the  gloiy 
of  the  conquerors.    The  Athenians  numtered 
six-and-forty  difl!erent  nations  in  the  barbarian 
host;  and  the  Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of 
which  are  still  found  at  Marathon,  seem  to  at- 
test the  fact  that  Darius  drew  troops  from  the 
remotest  provinces  of  his  empire.    Yet  our  cal- 
culations must  be  kept  down  by  the  remark  that 
the  whole  invading  army  was  transported  over 
the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  600  ships ; 
this,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixes  elsewhere, 
of  200  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give  120,000 ; 
and  we  ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  numbers  of  the  inva- 
ders can  be  reasonably  carried.    Those  of  the 
Athenians  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  10,000 ; 
it  is  possible  that  the  numbers  of  the  tribes  had 
some  share  in  grounding  this  tradition  ;  it  prob* 

*  ▲ooocdinf  to  Plotoreh,  under  the  cmmBHiiil 
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ably  falls  short  of  tho  truth,  and  certainly  does 
not  take  the  slaves  into  account,  who  served, 
most  likely,  as  light-armed  troops.  When  all 
these  allowances  are  made,  the  numerical  ine- 
quality will  be  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five 
to  one. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  standard  by  which 
the  glory  of  this  memorable  victory  must  be 
measured.    The  Persians  were  strong,  not  only 
in  numbers,  but  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  in 
the  renown  of  their  conquests,  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  flight  from  Sardis,  in  the  recent  de- 
struction of  Eretria.     If  Miltiades  deserves 
praise  for  having  perceived  the  hollowness  of 
these  advantages,  and  if  he  balanced  them  by 
the  superiority  of  his  military  skill,  the  Atheni- 
ans also  earned  their  fame  by  the  boldness  with 
which  they  faced  a  danger  which  they  could 
not  despise.    When  they  began  their  onset,  the 
first,  Herodotus  says,  in  which  a  Grecian  army 
advanced  to  a  charge  running,  they  had  all  their 
experience  of  the  enemy's  weakness  still  to 
gain.     Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Aris- 
tagoras,  the  very  sight  of  the  Median  garb,  as 
we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  was  still  ter- 
rible to  the  European  Greeks.    That  these  fears 
were  stong,  though  their  ground  was  imaginary, 
and  that  they  required  a  heroic  resolution  to 
master  them,  is  clear  from  the  marvellous  4ight 
in  which  the  victory  was  viewed  by  the  people 
as  a  deliverance  which  could  not  have  been  ef- 
fected by  their  own  arm  without  the  friendly 
interposition  of  a  higher  power.     Hence  the 
block  of  marble,  which  Datis  was  said  to  have 
brought  for  a  trophy,  was  gratefully  wrought 
into  a  statue  of  Nemesis.*    Hence  it  appeared 
no  less  credible  that  the  courier  Phidippides 
should  have  heard  the  cheering  voice  of  Pan  in 
the  mountains,  than  that,  when  he  had  told  the 
glad  tidings  to  the  magistrates  at  Athens,  he 
should  have   dropped  down  dead  from  joy. 
Hence  the  wonderful  legends  of  the  battle :  the 
valiant  Epizelus  is  blinided  in  the  heat  of  the 
fight  by.the  apparition  of  a  warrior,  whose  shield 
is  covered  by  his  flowing  beard ;  the  local  he- 
roes are  active  in  the  combat,  and  m  the  picture 
that  represented  it  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted 
Porch,  Theseus  appeared  rising  oot  of  the 
ground  with  Marathon  and  Hercules,  and  the 
hero  Echetlus,  armed  with  a  ploughshare,  was 
seen  dealing  death  among  the  iying  baiharians ; 
hence,  to  this  day,  the  field  of  Marathon  is  be- 
lieved to  be  haunted,  as  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  with  spectral  warriors,  and  the  shepherds 
are  alarmed  in  the  night  by  their  shouts  and  by 
the  neighing  of  their  steeds. 

And,  therefore,  the  Athenians  were  only  just 
to  their  own  merits  in  the  eztraordinaiy  hon- 
ours they  paid  to  the  true  heroes  of  Marathon, 
and  in  the  monuments  by  which  they  endeaT- 
oured  to  perpetuate  their  triumph.  The  slain 
enemies  were  committed  to  an  obscure  grave ; 
out  on  the  field  which  they  had  made  holy 
ground,  the  Athenians  ^ho  had  fallen  for  their 
country  were  gathered  together  under  a  stately 
sepulchre,  adorned  with  ten  pillars,  on  which 
their  names  were  inscribed  according  to  theii 
tribes.  Another  barrow  was  consecrated  to 
the  Platseans  and  the  slaves ;  and  when  Miltia- 


*  It  mfprnn^  fnm  the  obwrvrntion  of  iiit«nig«nt  indgM 
(UMdiuid  AatiqaitiM  of  Atticft,  p.  4S),  th»t  this  o«Wbratod 
'MiiVA  WM  not  <tf  Psrian,  bat  of  Pentclic  mutle. 


des  had  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  ha- 
tred and  envy,  his  singular  deserts  were  ac- 
knowledged by  a  separate  tomb  on  the  same 
ground.  He  and  the  polemarch  Callimachus 
were  alone  distinguished  from  the  other  com- 
batants in  the  Painted  Porch,  and  stood  apart, 
with  the  tutelary  gods  and  heroes. 

The  monuments,  the  trophies,  the  votive  of- 
ferings, the  processions,  the  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures, the  songs,  and  the  panegyric  harangues 
that  celebrated  the  victory,  not  only  proved,  but, 
in  part,  made  its  importance.  They  kept  alive 
the  remembrance  of  a  deed  which  had  first 
taught  the  Athenian  people  to  know  its  own 
strength,  by  measuring  it  with  the  power  which 
had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  Known 
worid.  The  consciousness  thus  awakened  fixed 
its  character,  its  station,  and  its  destiny;  it 
was  the  spring  of  its  later  great  actions  and 
ambitions  enterprises.  With  respect  to  these 
remote  consequences,  the  absence  of  the  Spar- 
tans was  a  momentous  event.  They  came  to 
Athens  while  the  field  was  still  strewed  with  the 
dead ;  they  had  marched  with  the  speed  of  men 
who  wished  to  repair  a  delay  which  neither  law 
nor  prejudice  could  wholly  justify,  even  in  their 
own  eyes  ;  yet  their  force  amounted  to  no  more 
than  2000  men  :  a  number  so  small  that  it  lends 
some  colour  to  a  tradition  which  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  Plato,  the  slightest  of  all  on 
such  points,  that  they  had  been  occupied  in 
suppressing  some  insurrection  in  Messenia. 
Though  too  late  to  share  the  glory  of  the  day, 
they  desired  to  see  the  field,  and  the  renowned 
barbarians  who,  for  the  first  time,  had  been 
vanquished  there :  they  went  to  Marathon,  be- 
held, praised  the  Athenians  for  their  courage, 
and  returned  home. 

The  new  spirit  which  the  victory  inflised  into 
the  conquerors  appeared  almost  immediately  in 
an  occurrence  which  doeed  the  career  of  Milti- 
ades. The  fear  of  the  Persians  was  no  sooner 
removed  than  he  began  to  rouse  his  oountry- 
men  to  plans  of  aggression  and  conquest.  He 
easily  obtained  fitom  them  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  which  they  placed  at  his  conomand  with- 
out even  knowing  towards  what  object  he  would 
direct  the  expedition,  but  satisfied  with  his  as- 
surances that  it  would  enrich  theoL  He  se- 
cretly designed  to  attack  the  island  of  Paros, 
where  he  had  a  private  enemy,  who  had  once 
injured  his  credit  with  the  Persians ;  it  had  af- 
forded a  pretext  for  his  revenge,  by  sending  a 
trireme  vri,th  the  armament  under  Datis :  prob- 
ably most  of  the  other  adjacent  islands  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  ofl!hnce ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  ravaging  their  fields,  while  he  laid 
regular  siege  to  the  town  of  Paros.  It  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  among  the 
Cyclades :  Miltiades  demanded  a  heavy  penal- 
ty :  the  Parians,  instead  of  complying,  kept 
strengthening  their  walls,  and  bafiled  all  his  at- 
tacks, till,  despairing  of  success,  he  is  said  to 
have  descended  to  superstitious  arts,  and  to 
bare  received  a  dangerous  hurt  in  his  knee  or 
hip,  as  he  attempted  to  penetrate  into  a  sacred 
enclosure.  This  compelled  him  to  return  with- 
out fulfilting  the  promises  by  which  he  had  in- 
duced the  people  to  fit  out  the  fleet.  His  ene- 
mies took  advantage  of  the  irritation  produoed 
in  the  public  mind  by  this  disappointment,  and 
Xantbippus,  sod  of  Ariphron,  the  chief  of  the 
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Tivai  house  of  the  Alcmeonids,  brought  a  capi- 
tal charge  against  him  for  having  deceived  the 
people.  A  gangrene  had  begun  in  his  injured 
limb ;  and,  unable  to  defend  his  own  cause,  he 
was  brought  on  a  couch  into  the  court,  where 
his  brother  Tisagoras  pleaded  for  him  before 
the  people,  which  sat  at  once  as  judge  and  as 
sovereign.  As  judge,  it  condemned  him ;  as 
sovereign,  on  the  ground  of  his  services  at  Mar- 
athon and  Lemnos,  it  commuted  the  capital  pen- 
alty for  a  fine  of  filly  talents.  As  he  could  not 
immediately  raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into 
pnson,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  sore. 

Such  a  sentence,  passed  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  so  harshly  exacted  by  an  absolute 
monarch  from  a  victorious  general  to  whom  he 
had  owed  the  safety  or  the  honour  of  his  crown, 
would  commonly  be  deemed  sufficient  to  brand 
him  with  the  reproach  of  ingratitude ;  and  those 
who  are  disposed  to  view  the  proceedings  of 
popular  governments  in  the  worst  light  have 
not  failed  to  apply  this  name  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenian  people  towards  Miltiades.  Oth- 
ers, who  have  judged  of  it  more  mildly,  have 
considered  it  only  as  an  ordinaiy  example  of 
popular  levity,  which  changes  its  favourites  as 
hastily  as  it  adopts  them,  and  is  easily  persua- 
ded to  consign  the  same  man  to  a  dungeon 
whom,  but  the  day  before,  it  bad  exalted  to  the 
skies.  And  eertainly,  as  in  general  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  men  are  not  more  exempt  from 
human  passions  and  frailties  when  Uiey  act  in 
great  bodies  than  when  alone,  so,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  rash  cupidity  and  blind  credulity 
that  mark  the  beginning  of  the  transaction  just 
described,  it  is  impossible  to  look  for  calm  wis- 
dom or  severe  justice  in  its  progress  and  its  ter- 
mination. So  far  as  Miltiades  fell  a  victim  to 
the  arts  of  an  adverse  &ction  which  misled  his 
judges,  we  may  pity  him  without  finding  them 
guilty  even  of  inconstancy  or  caprice ;  and  we 
may  think  that  they  made  amends  for  the  invol- 
untary wrong  they  had  done  him  1^  the  hon- 
onrs  with  which  they  afterward  showed  their 
sense  of  his  merit.  But  how  far  they  are  liable 
to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  must  depend  on 
their  view  of  the  obligation  they  had  incurred. 
Daritts  mi|ht  well  think  that  the  benefit  he  had 
received  m>m  Hiscissus  was  so  great  that  it 
coald  scarcely  be  eflaced  by  any  subsequent  of- 
fence. But  Miltiades  was  not,  in  such  a  sense, 
the  benefactor  of  the  Athenians :  if  they  con- 
ceived that  nothing  he  had  done  for  them  ought 
to  raise  him  above  the  laws — if  they  even 
thought  that  his  services  had  been  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  station  which  enabled  him  to 
perform  them  and  by  the  glory  he  reaped  from 
them,  they  were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust ;  and 
if  Miltiades  thought  otherwise,  he  had  not  learn- 
ed to  live  in  a  free  state. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  BATTLE 

OF  8ALAMI8. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  led  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  in  the  invasion  of  Attica  was  poor- 
ly compensated  by  their  success  against  Ere- 
tria ;  the  insult  it  had  offered  to  the  ougesty  of 
tb0  Persian  Empire  was  sufiBksiently  avenged  by 


its  ruin ;  and  when  the  captive  Eretrians  were 
brought  to  Darius,  he  was  satisfied  with  plant- 
ing them  in  a  part  of  his  own  domain,  in  the 
Cissian  village  of  Ardericca.    But  his  anger  was 
doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  the  event  of 
Marathon,  which  did  not  suggest  to  him  any 
wholesome  warning;  the  conclusion  he  drew 
from  it  was,  that  his  power  had  been  defied 
with  impunity  merely  because  it  had  not  been 
fully  exerted.     Now,   therefore,   he   resolved 
that  tlie  insolent  people  which  had   invaded 
his  territories,  violated  the  persons  of  his  mes- 
sengers, and  driven  his  generals  to  a  shameful 
flight,  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm. 
A  year  had  been  spent  in  the  preparations  for 
the  last  campaign ;  those  he  now  set  on  foot 
were  on  a  vast  scale,  and  demanded  a  longer 
time.    Every  nation  that  owned  his  sway  was 
called  on  to  contribute  to  the  new  armament 
much  more  largely  than  before,  and  to  send  the 
flower  of  its  warriors,  such  as  were  fit  to  meet 
the  Greeks  in  the  field,  as  well  as  an  extraordi- 
nary supply,  according  to  its  means,  of  ships  or 
horses,  provisions  and  stores.    For  three  years 
all  Asia  was  kept  in  a  continual  stir  ;*  in  the 
fourth  Darius  was  distracted  by  other  cares — 
by  a  quarrel  in  his  family,  and  by  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Egypt.    Two  of  his  sons,  Artabazanes, 
the  eldest,  born  to  him  in  his  private  station, 
and  Xerxes,  his  first  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  whom  he  had  married  after  he  came  to 
the  throne,  disputed  the  succession :  the  eldest 
grounded  his  claim  on  the  common  law  of  in- 
heritance, the  younger  on  his  descent  from  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.    Demaratus,  tfie  ex- 
iled king  of  Sparta,  aided  Xerxes  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  suggested  to  him  another  argument, 
drawn  from  the  Spartan  rule  of  succession,  by 
which  a  sou  bom  after  the  accession  of  a  king 
was  preferred  to  his  elder  brother.    Darius  de- 
cided in  his  favour,  and  declared  him  his  heir ; 
swayed,  perhaps,  much  more  by  the  influence  of 
Atossa,  which  was  always  great  with  him,  than 
by  reason  or  usage.    In  the  following  year,  be- 
fore he  had  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted  the 
throne  (B.C.  485). 

Thus  the  Persian  sceptre  passed  from  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  had  acquired  it  by  his 
boldness  and  prudence,  to  one  bom  in  the  pal- 
ace, the  favourite  son  of  the  favourite  queen, 
who  had  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to 
regard  the  kingdom  as  his  inheritance,  perhaps 
to  think  that  the  blood  of  C}rrus  which  flowed 
in  his  veins  raised  him  above  his  father.  Bred 
up  in  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Persian  court, 
among  slaves  and  women,  a  mark  for  their  flat- 
tery and  intrigues,  he  had  none  of  the  experi- 
ence which  Darius  had  gained  in  that  period  of 
his  life  when  Syloson^s  cloak  was  a  welcome 
present.  He  was  probably  inferior  to  his  father 
in  ability  ;  but  the  difference  between  them  in 
fortune  and  education  seems  to  have  left  more 
traces  in  their  history  than  any  disparity  of  na- 
ture. Ambition  was  not  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  character  of  Xerxes ;  and  had  he  follow- 
ed his  unbiased  inclination,  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  content  to  turn  the  preparations  of 
Darius  against  the  revolted  Egyptians,  and  have 
abandoned  the  expedition  against  Greece,  to 
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which  he  was  not  sprnred  by  any  personal  mo- 
tives. But  lie  was  surrounded  by  men  who 
were  led  by  varioas  passions  and  interests  to 
desire  that  he  should  prosecute  his  father's 
plans  of  conquest  and  revenge.  Mardonius  was 
eaj^er  to  renew  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
been  foiled  through  unavoidable  mischance,  not 
through  his  own  incapacity.  He  had  reputation 
to  retrieve,  and  might  look  forward  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  European  satrapy,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  court  as  would  make  him  al- 
most an  absolute  sovereign.  He  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  Greeks  who  had  been  drawn 
to  Susa  by  the  report  of  the  approaching  inva- 
sion of  their  country,  and  who  wanted  foreign 
aid  to  accomplish  their  designs.  The  Thessa- 
lian  house  of  the  Aleuads,  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to 
increase  it  by  becoming  vassals  of  the  Persian 
king,  sent  their  emissaries  to  invite  him  to  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  The  exiled  Pisistratids 
had  no  other  chance  for  the  recovery  of  Athens. 
They  had  brought  a  man  named  Onomacritus 
with  them  to  court,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  to  practise  an  art,  afterward 
yery  common,  that  of  forging  prophecies  and 
oracles.  While  their  family  ruled  at  Athens  he 
had  been  detected  in  fabricating  verses,  which 
he  had  interpolated  in  a  work  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  seer  Musaeus,  and  Hipparchus,  before 
his  patron,  had  bamahed  him  firom  the  city.  But 
the  exiles  saw  the  use  they  might  make  of  his 
talents,  and  had  taken  him  into  their  service. 
They  now  recommended  him  to  Xerxes  as  a 
man  who  possessed  a  treasure  of  prophetical 
knowledge,  and  the  young  king  listened  with 
unsuspecting  confidence  to  the  encouraging  pre- 
dictions which  Onomacritus  drew  from  his  in- 
exhaustible stores.  These  various  engines  at 
length  prevailed.  The  imagination  of  Xerxes 
was  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivalUng  or 
surpassing  the  achievements  of  his  glorious  pre- 
decessors, and  of  extending  his  dominion  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.*  He  resolved  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Ghreece.  First,  however,  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  reign,  he  led  an  army  against 
Egypt,  and  brought  it  again  under  the  Persian 
y&e,  which  was  purposely  made  more  burden- 
some and  galling  than  before.  He  intrusted  it 
to  the  care  of  his  brother  Achaemenes,  and  then 
returned  to  Persia,  and  bent  aH  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  West. 

Only  one  of  his  counsellors,  his  uncle  Arta- 
banus,  is  said  to  have  been  wise  and  honest 
enough  to  endeavour  to  divert  him  from  the  en- 
terprise, and  especially  to  dissuade  him  from 
risking  his  own  person  in  it.  If  any  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  story  told  by  Herodotus 
about  the  deliberations  held  on  this  question  in 
the  Persian  cabinet,  we  might  suspect  that  the 
influence  and  arts  of  the  Magian  priesthood, 
which  we  find  in  this  reign  rising  in  credit,  had 
been  set  at  work  by  the  adversaries  of  Arta- 
banns,  to  counteract  his  influence  over  the  mind 
of  his  nephew,  and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  his 
martial  mood.  The  vast  preparations  were 
continued  with  redoubled  activity  to  raise  an 
armament  worthy  of  the  presence  of  the  king. 
His  aim  was  not  merely  to  collect  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  success  of  his  undertaking 
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and  to  scare  away  all  opposition,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  principally,  to  set  his  whole  enormous 
power  in  magnificent  array,  that  he  might  en- 
joy the  sight  of  it  himself,  and  display  it  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  For  four  years  longer 
Asia  was  still  kept  in  restless  turmoil ;  no  less 
time  was  needed  to  provide  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  countless  host  that  was  about 
to  be  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Besides  the 
stores  that  were  to  be  carried  in  the  fleet  which 
was  to  accompany  the  army,  it  was  necessary 
that  magazines  should  be  formed  along  the 
whole  line  of  march  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Greece.  But,  in  addition  to  these  prudent  pre- 
cautions, two  works  were  begun,  which  scarce- 
ly served  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  show- 
ing the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxes,  and  pro- 
ving that  be  would  sufiTer  no  obstacles  to  bar  hi» 
progress.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  trans- 
port his  troops  in  ships  over  the  Hellespont; 
but  it  was  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
monarch,  who  was  about  to  unite  both  oontx- 
neots  under  his  dominion,  to  join  them  by  a 
bridge  laid  upon  the  subject  channel,  and  to 
march  across  as  along  a  royal  road.  The  storm 
that  had  destroyed  the  fleet  which  accompanied 
Mardonius  in  his  unfortunate  expedition,  had 
made  the  coast  of  Athos  terrible  to  the  Persians. 
The  simplest  mode  of  avoiding  this  formidable 
cape  would  have  been  to  draw  their  ships  over 
the  narrow,  low  neck  that  connects  the  mount- 
ain with  the  main  land.  But  Xerxes  preferred 
to  leave  a  monument  of  his  greatness  and  of 
his  enterprise,  in  a  canal  cut  through  the  Isth- 
mus, a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
This  work  emi^oyed  a  multitude  of  men  for 
three  years.  The  construction  of  the  two  bridg- 
es which  were  thrown  across  the  Hellespont 
were  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Phcsnicians 
and  Egyptians.  When  these  preparations  were 
dravring  to  a  close,  Xerxes  set  forth  for  Sardis, 
where  he  designed  to  spend  the  following  win- 
ter, and  to  receive  the  re-enforcements  which, 
be  had  appointed  there  to  join  the  main  army 
(B.C.  4»1). 

During  his  stay  at  Sardis  the  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  engineers  completed  their  bridges  oa 
the  Hellespont^  but  the  work  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  violent  storm,  which  broke  it 
to  pieces  soon  after  it  was  finished.  How  far 
this  disaster  was  owing  to  defects  in  its  con- 
struction, which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
ordinary  skill  and  foresight,  does  not  appear ; 
but  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  an- 
gered by  the  accident  that  he  put  the  architects 
to  death.  Such  a  burst  of  passion  would  be 
credible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  extravagant  fables  that  gained 
credit  on  the  subject  among  the  Greeks,  who» 
in  the  bridging  of  the  sacred  HeUespont,  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  long  career  of  audacious  impie- 
ty, and  gradually  transformed  the  fastenings 
with  which  the  passage  was  finally  secured 
into  fetters  and  scourges,  with  which  the  ba^- 
barian  in  his  madness  bad  thought  to  chastise 
the  aggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.*  The 
construction  of  new  bridges  was  committed  to 
other  engineers,  perhaps  to  Greeks ;  but  their 

*  The  origin  of  the  nory  is  Bufficieoily  explained,  as  iho 
conmeittatora  on  ifCscbylas  and  Herodotna  have  re  marked^ 
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oames  have  not  passed  down  like  that  of  Man- 
^rocles.  By  their  art  two  firm  and  broad  cause- 
ways were  made  to  stretch  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Abydoa  to  a  projecting  point  in  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  Chersonesus,  resting  each 
on  a  row  of  ships,  which  were  stayed  against 
the  strong  current  that  bore  upon  them  from 
the  north  by  anchors,  and  by  cables  fastened  to 
both  sides  of  the  channel :  the  length  was  not 
far  short  of  a  mile. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  mighty  arma- 
ment was  set  in  motion.  Early  in  the  spring 
(B.C.  480),  Xerxes  began  bis  march  from  Sardis 
in  all  the  pomp  of  a  royal  progress.  The  bag- 
-gage  led  the  way  :  it  was  followed  by  the  first 
division  of  the  armed  crowd  that  had  been 
brought  together  from  the  tributary  nations — a 
jnotley  throng,  including  many  strange  varieties 
of  complexion,  dress,  and  language,  commanded 
by  Persian  generals,  but  retainuig  each  tribe  its 
national  armour  and  mode  of  nghting.  An  in- 
terval was  then  left,  after  which  came  1000 
picked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal 
number  of  spearmen,  whose  lances,  which  they 
<»irried  with  the  points  turned  downward,  ended 
in  knobs  of  gold.  Next,  ten  sacred  horses  of 
the  Nissean  breed  were  led  in  gorgeous  capari- 
sons, preceding  the  chariot  of  the  Persian  Jove, 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  the  driver  follow- 
ing on  foot.  Then  came  the  royal  chariot,  also 
drawn  by  Nisean  horses,  in  which  Xerxes  sat 
in  state ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  exchanged 
it  for  an  easier  carriage,  which  sheltered  him 
from  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
He  was  followed  by  two  bands  of  horse  and 
foot,  like  those  which  went  immediately  before 
him,  and  by  a  body  of  10,000  Persian  infantry^ 
the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called 
the  Immortals,  because  their  number  was  kept 
eonstaotly  fulL  A  thousand  of  them,  who  occu- 
pied the  outer  ranks,  bore  lances  knobbed  with 
gold ;  those  of  the  rest  were  similarly  orna- 
mented with  silver.  They  were  followed  by  an 
•equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry.  The  remain- 
der of  the  host  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  this  ordei  the  army  reached  Abydos,  and 
Xerxes  from  a  lofty  throne  surveyed  the  crowd- 
ed sides  and  bosom  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
image  of  a  seafight — a  spectacle  which  Herodo- 
tus might  well  think  sufficient  to  have  moved 
Jiim  with  a  touch  of  human  synipathy.  The 
paasage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  Ind  pray- 
ed to  the  rising  sun,  and  had  tried  to  propitiate 
the  Hellespont  itself  by  libations,  and  by  casting 
into  it  golden  vessels  and  a  sword.  After  the 
bridg^  had  been  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  puri- 
fied with  incense,  the  Ten  Thousand  Immortals, 
^crowned  with  chaplets,  led  the  way.  The  army 
crossed  by  one  bridge,  the  baggage  by  the  other ; 
jet  the  living  tide  lowed  without  intermission 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  before  the  last 
man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king  himself,  the 
tallest  and  most  majestic  person  in  the  host, 
had  arrived  on  the  European  shore.  In  the 
great  plain  of  Doriscus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hebrus,  an  attempt  was  made  to  number  the 
Jand  force.  A  space  was  enclosed  large  enough 
Co  contain  10,000  men ;  into  this  the  myriads 
were  successively  poured  and  discharged,  till 
the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely  counted.  They 
were  then  drawn  np  according  to  their  natural 
^visioos,  and  Xeixes  rode  in  his  chariot  along 


the  ranks,  while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the 
names,  and,  most  likely,  the  equipments  of  Uie 
different  races.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  probabje 
conjecture  of  Heeren*s,*  that  this  autheniir 
document  was  the  source  from  which  llerodo> 
tus  drew  his  minute  description  of  their  drcbs 
and  weapons. 

We  may  observe  that  the  Persian  fashion, 
which  the  Persians  themselves  had  borrowttl 
from  their  old  masters  the  Modes,  prevailetl, 
with  a  few  variations,  among  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Indus.    The  bow  waa 
the  principal  weapon.    To  it  was  coniiaon]T 
added  a  spear  and  a  short  sword  or  daggei  ;  the 
Sacians  were  singular  in  the  use  of  the  hatchet 
In  the  defensive  armour  there  was  greater  di- 
versity among  these  tribes.  Most  of  them  were 
without  shieMs.    The  tunic,  scaly  breastplate, 
and  loose  trousere  of  the  Persians,  who  used  a 
peculiar  wicker  buckler,t  were  contrasted  with 
the  cotton  vest  of  the  Indians,  with  the  shaggy 
skins  worn  by  some  mountain  hordes,  with  ths 
Arabian  plaid,^  and  the  bright  dyes  of  the 
Sarangian  garb.   A  cap  or  turban,  low  or  pointr 
ed,  seems  generally  to  have  supplied  the  placs 
of  a  helmet.  The  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  were 
conspicuous  for  their  brass  helmets  of  strange 
shape,  their  linen  corslets,  and  the  wooden 
clubs  tipped  with  steel,  which  they  added  to  tbs 
shield,  spear,  and  dagger.    With  the  exception 
of  the  club,  their  weapons  were  similar  to  tbost 
of  most  of  the  barbarians  of  Western  Asia, 
among  whom  the  Lydians  came  nearest  to  ibe 
Greek  fashion,  and  the  Lycians  of  the  interior 
(the  Milyans)  alone  used  the  bow.   No  Egyptian 
troops  are  mentioned :  perhaps  the  late  rebellion 
might  seem  to  render  it  unsafe  to  arm  them. 
But  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  the  negroes  of 
Nubia — with  their  bodies  painted  half  white, 
half  vermilion,  and  partly  covered  with  skins 
of  lions  or  leopards,  their  bows  four  cubits  long, 
and  small  arrows,  in  which  a  sharp  stone  sup- 
plied the  place  of  steel,  their  spears  pointed 
with  the  horn  of  the  antelope,  and  their  knotty 
clubs — ^were  among  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  motley  host.    They  met  in  the  oamp  of 
Xerxes  with  another  race,  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Eastern  Ethiopians,  a  dark  but  straight- 
haired  people,  neighbours  of  the  Indians,  and 
resembling  them  in  their  armour,  except  that 
for  a  helmet  they  wore  the  skin  of  a  horse*8 
head,  with  the  ears  erect,  and  the  mane  flowing 
down  their  backs.    All  these  nations,  Herodo- 
tus observes,  were  able  to  fomish  cavalry,  but, 
for  manifest  reasons,  a  part  of  them  only  was 
called  upon  to  do  so.    Among  these  he  describes 
a  nomad  people  of  the  Persian  race,  the  Sagar- 
tians,  who  were  no  less  expert  than  the  South 
Americans  in  the  use  of  the  instroment  which 
is  now  familiar  to  our  ears  under  the  name  of 
the  lasso :  this  and  a  dagger  were  the  only  weap- 
ons they  brought  into  the  field.     But  the  mass 
of  the  cavalry  was  swelled  by  the  dromedaries 
of  the  Arabians,  and  by  chariots  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  and  from  the  borders  of  India, 
in  which  the  Indians  yoked  not  only  horses,  bot 


*  Ideen,  1.  1,  p.  137. 
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wild  asses.  All  the  great  divisions  both  of  horse 
and  foot  were  comnianded  by  Persian  officers. 
After  this  review  the  king  went  on  board  a 
Sidonian  vessel,  where  a  golden  tent  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  to  inspect  the  fleet,  and 
caused  its  divisions  and  numbers  to  he  regis- 
tered. According  to  the  result  of  this  inspec- 
tion or  calculation,  the  armed  part  of  the  multi- 
tude Uiat  followed  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont 
amounted  to  one  million  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand  horse.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seven  ships  of  war,  and  besides  the  native 
crews,  each  was  manned  with  thirty  marines, 
Persians,  or  Medes,  or  Sacians.  But,  as  they 
proceeded  southward,  both  the  army  and  the 
fleet  received  an  addition  from  the  inland  tribes, 
and  from  the  seaports  of  Thrace,  and  Macedonia, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  Herodotus 
computes  at  three  hundred  thousand  infantry, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing 
that  these  estimates  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Tet  the  imagination  is  fatigued  in  attempting 
to  conceive  the  train  that  must  have  followed 
such  a  host,  to  minister  to  its  wants  and  its  lux- 
uries ;  and  Herodotus  himself,  after  having  ta- 
ken the  pains  to  reckon  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  com  that  would  be  required  for  each  day's 
consumption  by  the  men,  despairs  of  approach- 
ing the  additional  sum  to  be  allowed  for  the 
women,  the  eunuchs,  the  cattle,  and  the  dogs. 

The  real  military  strength  of  the  armament 
was  almost  lost  among  the  undisciplined  herds, 
which  could  only  impede  its  movements,  as 
well  as  consume  its  stores.  The  Persians 
were  the  core  both  of  the  land  and  sea  force : 
none  of  the  other  troops  are  said  to  have  equal- 
led them  in  discipline  or  in  courage ;  aiid  the 
four-and-twenty  thousand  men  who  guarded  the 
royal  person  were  the  flower  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their  glitter- 
ing armour^  as  well  as  from  their  performances, 
were  much  better  fitted  for  show  than  for  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  rest  we  hear  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  the  army,  not  only 
by  their  superior  order  and  valour,  but  also  by 
the  abundance  of  gold  they  displayed,  by  the 
train  of  carriages,  women,  and  servants  that 
followed  them,  and  by  the  provisions  set  apart 
for  their  use.  Though  Xerxes  himself  was 
elated  with  the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the 
plains  and  the  shores  of  Doriscus,  it  must  have 
fiUed  the  clear-sighted  Greeks  who  accompanied 
him  with  misgivings  as  to  the  issue  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  language  of  Demaratus,  in  the 
conversation  which  Herodotus  supposes  him 
to  have  had  with  Xerxes  after  the  review, 
though  it  was  probably  never  uttered,  expressed 
thoughts  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to 
the  Spartan.  Poverty,  he  is  made  to  observe, 
was  the  endowment  which  Greece  had  received 
from  nature  ;*  but  law  and  reason  had  armed 
her  with  instruments,  with  which  she  had  cul- 
tivated her  barren  inheritance,  and  might  still 
hope  to  repel  the  invasion  even  of  Xerxes  and 
his  host. 

From  Doriscus  the  army  pursued  its  march 
along  the  coast,  accompanied  by  the  fleet, 
through  a  region  which  had  been  already  sub- 
dued in  the  expeditions  of  Megabazus  and  Mar- 
donius.  As  it  advanced  it  still  swelled  its  num- 


bers by  taking  in  re-enforcements  Arom  the  Thra- 
cian  hordes  through  which  it  passed.  It  expe- 
rienced no  scarcity  of  provisions :  the  country, 
the  fleet,  and  the  magazines  formed  in  tiiie 
towns  on  the  coast,  together  furnished  abun- 
dant supplies.  The  principal  cities  in  the  line 
of  its  march  had  long  before  been  ordered  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  king,  and  each 
celebrated  his  arrival  with  a  splendid  banquet. 
The  division  of  the  army  which  came  with  him, 
indeed,  .was  only  provided  with  its  daily  fare ; 
but  for  himself  and  his  train,  a  tent  was  pitch- 
ed, a  table  spread  with  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  loaded  with  luxuries  for  which  earth, 
air,  and  water  had  been  ransacked.  On  the 
morning  after  the  feast,  when  the  royal  guest 
moved  onward,  his  followers  carefully  cleared 
away  the  relics  of  the  entertainment,  the  tent, 
the  vessels,  and  the  furniture.  A  single  meal 
of  Xerxes  cost  the  Thasians  four  hundred  tal- 
ents :  nearly  ira  much  as  the  sum  yearly  con 
tributed  by  the  allies  of  Athens  to  maintain  the 
navy  which  destroyed  his  maritime  power.  It 
was  with  good  reason  that  a  citizen  of  Abdera 
advised  his  townsmen  to  offer  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods,  through  who^e  mercy  it  hap- 
pened that  Xerxes  was  used  to  make  only  one 
meal  in  the  day.  The  principal  inconvenience 
that  the  army  felt,  arose  from  an  occasional 
scarcity  of  water.  Herodotus  mentions  several 
rivers  which  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  supply. 

Among  the  preparations  that  had  been  made 
for  the  campaign  was  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Strymon.  When  ^erxes  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  his  magian  priests  made  a  sacri- 
fice of  white  horses,  and  exerted  their  charms 
to  propitiate  the  stream.  But  on  the  site  of 
Amphipolis,  then  called  the  Nine  Ways,  they 
celebrated  a  more  horrid  rite,  suggested  by  the 
name.  For  some  cause,  which,  perhaps,  they 
alone  understood,  they  thought  fit  to*  bury  alive 
a  boy  and  a  maid,  natives  of  the  place,  for  each 
of  the  Nine  Ways.  Herodotus  remarks  that  a 
queen  of  Xerxes  afterward  offered  fourteen  vic- 
tims, children  of  noble  Persians,  iii  the  same 
manner,  to  an  infernal  deity^  At  Acanthus, 
Xerxes  stopped  to  survey  the  wonderful  canal 
by  which  the  fleet  was  saved  from  the  danger 
of  doubling  Mount  Athos.  He  found  the  Acan- 
thians  zeidous  in  his  cause,  and  honoured  them 
with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour.  They  had 
probably  reaped  no  little  gain  firom  the  woric 
which  had  so  long  employed  a  vast  multitude  im 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  city,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  permanent  advantages  from  the  canal 
itself  And  hence,  perhaps,  it  arose  that  a  Per- 
sian of  high  birth,  who  had  superintended  the 
undertaking,  and  who  happened  to  die  while 
Xerxes  was  staying  with  them,  was  ever  after 
honoured  by  them  with  sacrifices  as  a  hero.  At 
Acanthus  the  army  for  the  first  time  parted  with 
the  fleet,  and  left  the  coast  to  strike  across  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula  to  Therme,  a  small  town 
from  which  the  gulf,  afterward  called  from  Thes- 
salonica,  then  took  its  name.  Here,  after  the 
naval  armament  had  coasted  the  intervening 
bays,  and  had  strengthened  itself  with  ships 
and  men  drawn  from  the  Chalcidian  ports,  the 
two  forces  again  met.  During  the  stay  of  the 
armament  at  Therme,  Xerxes  indulged  his  ca 
riosity  by  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneos, 
and  Viewing  the  remarkable  defile  through  whiok 
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it  issues  from  the  Thessalian  plains.  He  heard 
the  legends  of  the  place,  and  learned  the  nature 
of  the  land,  and,  it  is  said,  commended  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Thessalians  in  averting  the  del- 
uge, with  which  he  could  have  overwhehned 
their  fields,  by  timely  submission. 

While  Asia  was  agitated  with  the  stir  of  the 
Persian  preparations,  Greece  could  not  be  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  those  states  more  espe- 
cially which  had  most  to  fear  from  a  successful 
invasion  must  have  been  early  disquieted  by 
the  rumour  of  the  great  armament  which  Da- 
rius had  begun  to  raise  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  Yet  the  confidence  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  triumph,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  enemy's  designs,  and  afterward  the  revolt 
of  Egypt,  retarded  the  counsels  of  the  Greeks, 
and  prevented  them  fi^om  making  active  use  of 
the  time  which  they  might  have  employed  in 
preparing  for  their  defence,  ^t  length,  when 
the  Egyptian  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and 
the  intention  with  which  the  new  king  was 
prosecuting  the  preparations  begun  by  his  fa- 
ther was  placed  beyond  doubt,  the  leading  states, 
and  those  which  breathed  the  same  spirit,  felt 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  impend- 
ing danger.  After  Xerxes  had  come  to  Sardis, 
they  sent  spies  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mours they  heard  about  the  vast  armament  col- 
lected there.  The  spies  were  detected  at  Sar- 
dis, but  were  dismissed  by  the  king's  orders  af- 
ter they  had  been  invited  to  inspect  the  whole 
strength  of  his  mighty  host,  less,  perhaps, 
through  either  mercy  or  pride  than  in  the  hope 
that  the  report  which  they  would  carry  back 
might  crush  the  spirit  of  those  who  sent  them. 
The  strength  of  Greece  lay  in  the  union  of  her 
eons ;  without  this,  the  natural  barriers  which 
the  land  opposed  to  an  invader  would  become 
useless,  and  no  effectual  resistance  could  be 
made  by  arms.  The  most  pressing,  therefore, 
of  all  conoemd  was  to  combine  the  whole  na- 
Uon,  by  one  heart  and  one  mind,  against  the 
common  enemy ;  when  this  was  done,  it  only 
remained  to  defend,  with  firmness  and  caution, 
the  bulwarks  which  nature  had  reared  for  its 
protection.  But  as  the  need  was  urgent,  the 
difiSculty  was  great.  The  views  and  feelings 
of  the  Grecian  states  Taried  in  respect  to  the 
threatened  invasion  almost  as  much  as  their 
natural  situations  :  not  that  there  was  any- 
where wanting  in  the  body  of  the  people  a  warm 
love  of  independence,  and  a  strong  aversion  to 
foreign  dominion,  however  mildly  it  might  be 
exercised  ;  but  this  unanimity,  in  many  cases, 
was  suppressed  either  by  other  passions  and 
interests,  which,  though  they  could  not  extin- 
guish the  national  feeling,  counteracted  it,  or 
by  political  relations,  which  tended  to  thwart 
the  public  cause. 

The  Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuads,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  urged  Xerxes  to  the  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  they  had  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  they  expressed  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  Thessalian  people  ;  but,  in  reality,  they 
had  only  consulted  their  own  private  ambition, 
and  their  countrymen,  perhaps,  did  not  know, 
and  certainly  did  not  approve,  of  their  proceed- 
ing. Three  brothers,  sons  of  a  younger  A  leu  as, 
were  at  this  time  the  chiefs  of  the  house ;  they 
were  desirous  of  strengthening  their  po^yer  by 
the  help  of  the  Persians,  and,  to  become  undis- 


puted masters  of  their  country,  were  willing  to 
be  vassals  of  a  foreign  king  ;  but  the  Thessa- 
lians were  so  far  from  consenting  to  their  treach- 
ery, that  when  Xerxes  was  about  to  cross  over 
into  Europe,  they  had  sent  to  the  congress  of 
the  Greek  states  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  to 
call  upon  them  for  assistance  in  defending  their 
passes  against  invasion.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  declared  their  own  inability  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  threatened  at- 
tack, and  that,  if  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
allies,  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  the 
best  terms  they  could  with  the  enemy.  Xerxes, 
while  he  wintered  at  Sardis,  had  sent  envoys 
to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water  from  ev- 
ery state  except  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  the 
Thessalians  had  complied,  perhaps  while  they 
were  still  uncertain  about  the  succour  they 
might  expect,  and  without  thinking  themselves 
bound  by  this  act  of  homage,  if  they  should  be 
able  to  retract  it  with  safety.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  ail  the  tribes  seated  between 
them  and  the  chain  of  CEta,  and  even  by  the 
I^ocrians,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  desert  the 
cause  of  Greece.  The  Phocians,  whose  land 
lay  next  in  the  line  of  the  cnemy^s  march,  did 
not  fear  the  Persians  so  much  as  they  hated  the 
Thessalians^.  From  old  times  enmity  had  pre- 
vailed between  the  two  neighbours,  and  had 
been  inflamed  to  the  most  violent  rancour  by 
events  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thessa- 
lians had  invaded  Phocis  with  an  overpowering 
force,  but  the  Phocians  had  surprised  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.  The  van- 
quished people  never  forgave  this  blow,  and 
yielded  to  the  Persians  with  the  less  reluctance 
from  their  eagerness  to  revenge  it ;  while  the 
Phocians,  if  the  side  they  took  was  not,  as 
Herodotus  believed,  entirely  determined  by  the 
opposite  choice  of  the  Thessalians,  were  at 
least  confirmed  by  it  in  their  zeal  for  the  good 
cause.  The  mountaineers  of  Doris  did  not  share 
this  feeling ;  they  were  too  weak  to  think  of 
resistance,  and  not  ardent  enough  to  conceive 
the  resolution  of  abandoning  their  towns.  In 
Boeotia  Thebes  was  predominant ;  in  Thebes 
itself  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
families.  They  hated  and  feared  Athens  not 
only  as  an  old  rival  of  Thebes,  but  as  the  ene- 
my of  their  own  political  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thespiae  and  Platssa  were  united  with  At- 
tica by  their  hatred  and  dread  of  Thebes.  Thus, 
in  the  states  north  of  the  Tsthmus,  selfish  aims 
and  angry  passions,  in  many  cases,  overcame 
all  concern  for  the  public  safety  and  the  com- 
mon weal ;  and  even  where  the  better  cause 
prevailed,  it  seldom  owed  its  triumph  to  pure 
and  generous  motives. 

Within  the  peninsula  likewise  causes  were  at 
work  to  prevent  it  from  exerting  its  whole 
strength.  The  greater  part  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states,  indeed,  were  either  allies  of  Sparta 
or  subject  to  her  influence.  But  two  were  led 
to  keep  aloof  chiefly  by  the  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion they  felt  towards  her.  Her  old  rival,  Ar- 
gos,  was  at  this  time  only  beginning  to  recover 
from  a  blow  with  which  Sparta  had  almost 
crushed  her  some  years  before.  The  epoch  of 
this  event  is  not  precisely  marked :  Pausanias* 
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says  that  it  took  place  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Cleomenes,  but  all  circumstances 
agree  in  assigning  it  to  a  much  later  period  in 
his  reign.     Cleomenes  had  been  encouraged  by 
an  answer  from  Delphi  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Argos.    Deterred  by  the  presages  of  the  border 
sacrifice  from  invading  the  Argive  territory  on 
the   side  of  Arcadia,  he  transported  his  army 
across  the  gulf  to  Nauplia,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  Sicyonian  and  iEginetan  vessels  which 
he  drew  or  forced  into  his  service.    In  the  plain 
below  Tiryns  he  was  met  by  the  whole  force  of 
Argos,  and  during  some  days  the  two  armies 
watched  each  other's  movements,  and  the  Ar- 
gives,  for  greater  security,  regulated  their  meals 
by  the  example  of  the  Spartans.    This,  it  is  said, 
saggested  a  stratagem  to  Cleomenes,  by  which 
he  took  them  off  their  guard,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them.    The  main  body  of  those  who 
escaped  from  the  carnage  took  refuge  in  a 
neighbouring  enclosure  sacred  to  the  hero  Ar- 
gus.    Cleomenes,  fearAil  of  violating  the  hal- 
lowed precincts,  first  attempted  to  draw  them 
into  his  power  by  an  artifice,  but  when  this  was 
discovered,  he  ordered  his  Helots  to  heap  wood 
round  the  grove  of  the  sanctuary  and  set  it  on 
fire.     The  flames  spread  through  the  whole  con- 
secrated ground,  and  all  within  perished.    Cle- 
omenes appears  to  have  made  use  of  his  victo- 
ry as  might  have  been  expected,  and  to  have 
led  his  army  against  Argos,  thus  bereft  of  its 
defenders.    But  the  remnant  of  the  citizens, 
the  young,  the  old,  and  especially  the  women, 
animated,  it  is  said,  by  the  strains  of  the  poet- 
ess Telesilla,  made  so  brave  a  stand  that  he 
was  unable  to  storm  the  town,  and  move^,  per- 
haps, by  superstitious  fears,  marched  back  to 
Sparta.    The  Argives  afterward  honoured  the 
genius  and  the  courage  of  TelesiUa  by  a  statue, 
which  represented  her  holding  a  helmet  in  her 
hand,  while  her  books  lay  at  her  feet ;  and  an 
oracle  recorded  by  Herodotus,  though  he  does 
not  mention  the  event,  ascribes  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  to  female  prowess.  *    But  Argos  had 
lost  six  thousand  men,  the  flower  and  core  of 
its  population ;   most  of  the  hands  that  bad 
wielded  the  power  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
guarded  it,  were  gone ;  and  its'  subjects,  who 
had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  now  met  with  no  opposition  when 
they  claimed  the  rights  of  citizens.    This  for- 
ced admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  as  it  is  described  by  Aristotle, 
assumes  a  more  romantic  form  in  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  slaves  of  the 
Argives  rose  at  the  death  of  their  masters,  and 
seized  the  reins  of  goverimient,  which  they 
kept  in  their  hands  till  the  next  generation  had 
grown  up  and  daimed  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  when  the  introders  were  forced  to  quit 
the  city,  and  withdrew  to  Tiryns.    We  see  in 
this  account  clear  traces  of  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  posterity  of  the  old  citizens,  when 
they  became  strong  enough,  deprived  the  new 
freemen  of  their  privileges.    While  the  Persian 
invasion  was  impending,  Argos  had  sdnt  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice  as  to  the  part  she 


*  Mueller,  Dor.,  1, 6, 0,  note  1,  rejecu  the  itoiy  of  Tele- 
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which  he  cunoeiTes  to  have  beeti  meant  for  an  Aphrtidiie 
arming  henrlf.  But  thie  explanation  is  omitted  in  the  Eng^ 
iish  iraiislatioa. 


ought  to  take,  after  the  recent  stroke  by  which 
Cleomenes  had  deprived  her  of  six  thousand  of 
her  citizens.  The  answer  was  such  as  she  de- 
sired, and  probably  had  dictated:  it  enjoined 
her  to  shield  herself  from  the  danger  and  re- 
main quiet.  While  the  remembrance  of  the  in- 
jury she  had  suffered  was  still  fresh,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  distinguish  the  cause  of  Sparta 
from  that  of  Greece ;  and  if,  as  Herodotus  heard 
it  commonly  reported,  Xerxes  sent  emissaries 
to  Argos,  they  were  sure  to  find  the  Argives 
well  disposed  to  receive  the  genealogical  fiction, 
which  was  probably  invented  for  this  occasion, 
that  their  hero  Perseus  was  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  race.  At  all  events,  the  Persians  would 
not  treat  them  less  like  brothers  thaa  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and,  therefore^  when  the  confederate 
Greeks  called  on  them  for  aid,  they  eluded  the 
application  by  a  demand  which  they  knew  would 
not  be  granted.  *'  They  might  fairly  claim  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  war,  for  Sparta  ought 
to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  Ar- 
gos ;  but  they  would  be  content  with  an  equal 
share  in  the  command ;  yet,  that  Sparta  might 
not  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  renew 
her  unjust  aggression,  they  required  that  she 
should  conclude  a  truce  with  them  for  thirty 
years."  The  last  point  the  Spartans  would  have 
conceded,  but  they  would  not  condescend  to  a 
claim  of  a  humbled  rival,  which  they  would  not 
have  admitted  even  if  her  power  had  been  un- 
diminished ;  and,  to  meet  the  dissimulation  of 
Argos  as  decency  required,  they  oflfered  to  give 
the  Argive  king  an  equal  voice  with  each  of 
their  own.  This  proposal  was  rejected,  nego- 
tiation was  broken  off,  and  Argos  remained  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  war.  She  could  not, 
however,  force  the  other  towns  of  Argolis  to 
follow  her  example,  and  even  Mycenae  shamed 
^er  by  the  zeal  she  displayed.  A  motive  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  which  does  not  afford  so  good 
ground  for  excuse,  seems  to  have  kept  Achsa 
likewise  inactive.  Aftef  so  many  aiges  the 
Ach leans  had  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven  the 
invasion  by  which  they  had  been  expelled  from 
their  original  seats,  now  occupied  by  the  Spar- 
tans, and  had  not  learned  to  look  upon  the  Do- 
rians as  their  brethren,  even  when  threatened 
by  a  barbarian  enemy.  The  conduct  of  the 
Achasans  on  this  ocoasion  is  the  only  great  stain 
that  suUies  the  fair  history  of  that  noble  people. 
Every  lover  of  fireedom  must  wish  to  have  read 
their  name  among  the  conquerors  of  Salamis 
and  Platasa. 

The  discovery  of  so  much  lukewarmness  and 
so  many  unworthy  feelings  at  such  a  season 
was  disheartening  to  those  who  were  ready  to 
stake  everything  for  liberty.  The  two  leading 
states,  however,  the  principal  parties  in  the 
war,  themselves  prepared  for  the  last  extremi- 
ty, calmly  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means 
at  their  command.  Each  had  many  excellent 
citizens;  and  in  Sparta  the  wild  Cleomenes 
had  been  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Leonidas. 
Athens  possessed  several  great  men  equal  to 
the  great  ocoasion ;  but  one  was  now  the  soul 
of  her  counsels.  The  chance  which  deprived 
her  of  Miltiades  had  perhaps  been  fortunate , 
since  it  made  room  for  a  man  still  better  suited 
to  the  emergency — for  Themistocles.  His  fa- 
ther, Neocles,  was  a  man  of  high  birth  after  the 
Athenian  standard,  as  connected  with  the  priest- 
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ly  bouse  of  the  Lycomedfle ;  but  bis  mother  was 
not  a  citizen,  and,  according  to  most  accounts, 
not  even  a  Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to 
have  been  ample  for  a  man  of  less  aspiring  tem- 
per. The  anecdotes  related  of  his  youtbful 
wilfulness  and  waywardness,  of  his  earnest  ap- 
plication to  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  of 
his  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  which  already 
formed  part  of  an  Athenian  education,  of  bis 
profusion  and  his  avarice,  of  the  sleepless  nights 
in  which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Milti- 
ades,  adl  point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular 
truth,  the  same  way :  to  a  soul  early  bent  on 
great  objects,  and  formed  to  pursue  them  with 
steady  resolution,  incapable  of  being  diverted' 
by  trifles,  embarrassed  by  scruples,  or  deterred 
by  difficulties.  The  end  he  aimed  at  was  not 
merely  the  good  of  his  country,  but,  still  less, 
any  petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  life  was  to  make  Athens  great  and 
powerful,  that  he  himself  might  move  and  com- 
mand in  a  large  sphere.  The  genius  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  warranted  this 
noble  ambition,  and  it  was  marvellously  suited 
to  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty  of  bis 
mind,  which  Thucydides  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration, was  the  quickness  with  which  it 
seized  every  object  that  came  in  its  way,  per- 
ceived the  course  of  action  required  by  new 
situations  and  sudden  junctures,  and  penetrated 
into  remote  consequences.  Such  were  the 
abilities  which  at  this  period  were  most  need- 
ed for  the  service  of  Athens. 

At  the  time  when  Themistocles  was  begin- 
ning to  rise  into  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
another  man  of  very  different  character  already 
possessed  their  respect  and  confidence.  This 
was  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus.  He  was 
sprung  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  one 
branch  of  which  was  distinguished  for  its  great 
wealth ;  Callias,  the  richest  man  in  Athens, 
and  the  hereditary  torch-bearer  in  the  Eleusini- 
an  mysteries,*  was  his  cousin ;  his  own  fortune 
either  was  trom  the  first,  or  became,  through 
neglect  or  the  disasters  of  the  times,  so  smedl, 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  ground  of 
accusation  against  Callias,  that  he  si^ered  his 
kinsman  to  be  reduced  to  indigence.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  Aristides  left  his  family  de- 
pendant on  the  public  bounty  at  his  death, 
though  the  offices  he  had  filled  were  those 
which,  of  all  others,  afforded  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunities of  enriching  himself  with  perfect  safe- 
ty. The  degree  in  which  this  fact  marks  his 
character  can  only  be  duly  estimated  when  it  is 
considered  that  such  integrity  was  one  of  the 
rarest  virtues,  both  in  this  and  in  all  subsequent 
periods,  at  Athens.  Though  not  in  itself  admi- 
rable or  heroic,  it  was  yet  the  index  of  a  quality 
which,  unfortunately,  has  never  been  conunon 
in  any  age  or  country.  Aristides  appears, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  as 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  not  merely  ab- 
stained from  wrong,  but  have  loved  right,  truth, 
and  equity,  and  hated  and  resisted  all  things  op- 
posed to  them  with  the  steadiness  of  instinct. 
He  too,  like  Themistocles,  bad  the  welfare  of 
Athens  at  heart,  but  simply  and  singly,  not  as  an 
instrument,  but  as  an  end.  On  this  he  kept  his 
eye,  without  looking  to  any  mark  beyond  it,  or 


Stooping  to  any  private  advantage  that  lay 
his  road.    It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  sach 
a  mould  should  have  come  into  frequent  conflict 
with  a  statesman  like  Themistocles,  tboo^ 
their  immediate   object  was  the   same,  and 
though  there  was  no  great  discordance  between, 
their  general  views  of  the  public  interest.    Aris- 
tides knew  no  cause  but  that  of  justice  and  the 
common  weal ;  no  party  but  its  friends.     The- 
mistocles had  formed  or  entered  into  a  union 
with  men  who  were  pledged  to  mutual  protec- 
tion and  assistance,  and  he  did  not  always 
shrink  from  sacrificing  the  service  of  the  peof^ 
to  his  friends  and  adherents  -,  he  connived  at 
their  ofiTences,  seconded  them  in  their  underta- 
kings, and  used  their  aid  to  further  his  views. 
In  all  such  cases,  a  neutral  and  independent 
man,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  factions,  and  ex- 
posed and  resisted  corrupt  practices  wherever 
he  perceived  them,  might  easily  become  a 
troublesome  adversary.    Characters  like  that 
of  Aristides,  even  when  there  is  nothing  nigged 
and  forbidding  in  their  exterior,  are  seldom 
loved ;  and  so,  probably,  there  were  many  at 
Athens  who  were  not  only  displeased  that  one 
man  should  be  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
the  Just,*  but  were  ofiTended  by  the  vigilance 
and  severity  with  which  he  detected  abuses 
and  guarded  the  public  welfare.    Without  hav- 
ing incurred  accusation  or  reproach,  without 
being  suspected  of  any  ambitious  designs,  he 
was  sent  by  the  ostracism  into  honourable  ban- 
ishment, as  the  wise  Hermotimus  by  the  Ephe- 
sians,  because  he  had  no  equal  in  the  highest 
virtue.    There  is  a  pleasing  story  that  he  assist- 
ed an  illiterate  countryman  in  writing  his  own 
name  on  one  of  the  sherds  that  condemned  him 
(B.C.  483). 

His  removal  left  Themistocles  in  almost  un- 
divided possession  of  the  popular  favour.  His 
thoughts  had  long  been  turned  towards  the 
struggle  that  was  now  approaching.  He  had 
seen  that  Athens  could  not  remain  stationary ; 
that  she  must  either  cease  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  or  else  must  take  up  a  new  po- 
sition, and  rise  to  a  new  rank  in  Greece  ;  and 
this,  it  was  evident,  she  could  only  do  by  culti- 
vating the  capacity  she  had  received  from  na- 
ture of  becoming  a  great  maritime  power. 
Early  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
second  Persian  invasion,  he  had  dexterously 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  take  one  step  towards 
this  end,  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  individual 
emolument  for  the  sSae  of  a  great  general  good. 
The  silver-mines  of  Laurion  were  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue ;  they  were  fanned  in  small  parcels 

*  WMclksmnth,  1.  S,  p.  M,  thinki  that  it  would  be  man 
proper  to  eaU  AristideB  the  Dlpiiitexeited.  Bot  we  camiot 
help  thinking  that  tfaia  ne^atiTe  epithet  falls  ehort  of  his 
real  merit,  aa  it  doet  of  what  hia  ctmtemporariee  meant  to 
expresa  bv  the  epithet  ^/<ea(0(.  There  are  only  two  thiag« 
related  of  him  which  mar  aeem  to  render  lut  claim  to  the 
title  doubtful :  one,  that  he  retired  measorea  proposed  br 
Themietodee,  though  they  tended  to  promote  the  public 
good,  that  they  might  not  increase  the  inllaence  of  their 
author;  the  other,  that  he  sometimes  sacrificed  justice  to 
the  adrantage  of  the  state  (Rut.,  Arist..  3,  S5).  But  the 
first  of  these  points  is  jnerhaps  no  more  than  an  uncertain 
iofbrence  frran  the  sajnng  attributed  to  him  about  his  cor.- 
tests  ¥nth  Themistocles,  which,  however  conscientious  the 
part  be  todi  in  them,  might  still  be  injurious  to  tiie  pab- 
lic  interest.  That  his  justice  was  limited  by  his  patriot- 
ism, as  Theophmstas  asserted,  is  probable  enough,  th^ug^b 
there  is  no  clear  example  recorded  ;  but  this  would  ratlirr 
be  aoi,  error  in  principle  than  a  failure  in  practice. 
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to  hereditary  tenants,  who,  besides  a  sum  paid 
lor  the  right  of  working  them,  rendered  a  fixed 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  state.  This  rent 
the  people  had  hitherto  enjoyed  like  the  profits 
of  a  private  partnership,  by  sharing  it  equally 
among  them ;  it  was  one  year  unosually  large, 
and  would  have  yielded  to  each  citizen  of  the 
poorer  class  a  sum  which  would  have  been  felt 
as  an  important  addition  to  his  ordinary  in- 
come.* Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  fore- 
go this  advantage,  and  to  apply  the  fund  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  navy.  Yet  it  was  not  by 
holding  out  the  danger  of  a  new  Persian  inva- 
sion that  he  gained  their  consent,  but  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  hatred  and  jealousy  of  iEgina, 
which  was  still  at  war  with  them,  and  was  mis- 
tress of  the  sea.  To  be  able  to  cope  with  this 
formidable  rival,  they  built  a  hundred  new  gal- 
leySy  and  thus  increased  their  naval  force  to  two 
hundred  ships,t  and  it  was  probably  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  persuaded  to  pass  a  decree 
which  directed  twenty  triremes  to  be  built  eve- 
ry year.t  The  conqueror  of  Marathon  Is  said 
to  have  opposed  this  augmentation  of  the  ma- 
rine. ^  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  jealousy 
to  which  his  opposition  is  attributed,  and  wl^ich 
we  shall  find  very  active  in  the  sequel,  was 
awakened  so  soon. 

While  Xerxes  was  wintering  at  Sardis,  the 
Greek  states  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty sent  envoys  to  hold  a  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus, fl  Their  first  consultations  were  d irected  to 
cementing  the  union  of  Greece,  and  to  strength- 
ening it  with  all  the  succours  they  conid  obtain 
from  without.  They  began  by  mediating  be- 
tween Athens  and  iEgina,  and  induced  them  to 
bury,  or,  at  least,  to  suspend  their  old  enmity. 
They  sent  envoys,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Argos, 
and,  with  no  better  success,  to  Crete.  The 
Cretans  raked  up  a  legend  out  of  their  mythical 
antiquity  about  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Mi- 
nos to  Sicily,  and  that  of  his  subjects  who  sail- 
ed in  search  of  him,  and,  under  cover  of  a  con- 
venient oracle,  with  a  decent  profession  of  re* 
gret,  refused  their  aid.lL  The  Corcyrseans,  whose 
naval  force  was  among  the  most  powerful  in 
Greece,  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  con- 
gress with  assurances  of  their  good-wHl,  and 
promised  to  prove  it  by  sending  a  fleet  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict.  They  accordingly  manned 
sixty  ships ;  but,  as  the  event  seemed  to  show, 
without  any  other  intention  than  that  of  provi- 
ding themselves  with  a  plea  which  they  might 

*  Ten  dntchmM:  aooording  to  Boeokh's  ealenlatioii 
(Staat.,  i.,  c.  SO),  an  Athenian,  at  this  time,  jnight  have 
iired  on  100  drachma!  a  year. 

t  In  this  way,  perhape,  the  itatement  of  Herodotus,  vii., 
144,  nay  be  i«coneiled  with  those  of  Plataroh.,  Them.,  4 ; 
Poljaenna,  1,  30,  5 ;  aad  Nepos,  Th.,  S,  who  seems  to  bare 
coafoanded  the  ^ginetaas  with  the  Corcyreaoa. 

t  Diodoros,  zi.,  43,  assiirns  this  decree  to  a  later  period. 
Bot  See  Boeckh,  StaaU.,  n.,  e.  19.  ^  Pint.,  Them.,  4. 

I  Mueller,  Proler.,  z.  e.  w.  M.,  p.  407,  fotio,  has  shown 
that  the  assembly  described  Herod.,  Tii.,  145,  was  held  on 
the  Isthmus,  where  it  receiTod  the  envoys  of  the  Thessali- 
3119  (vii.,  I7S},  and  to  which  the  army  returned  as  to  its 
h^adqoarten  (c.,  173) ;  and  that  it  net  in  the  aatnmu  be- 
l>>ro  the  invasion,  since  the  Thessaliaos  must  then  have 
h'-Ttrd  that  it  was  impending,  and  they  sent  to  the  Isthmus 
as  soon  as  they  received  the  news  (e.  ITS).  It  appears,  in- 
dited, from  vii.,  145,  ^t  the  oonKress  was  assembled,  and 
had  mediated  between  Athena  and  .£gina,  and  been  enga* 
r^'J  in  other  proceedings  of  a  like  nature,  before  it  received 
uitelli^ence  of  the  king's  arrival  at  Sardis,  which  must 
have  reacbeJ  it  parly. 

%  Yet  Ctesias,  c.  20,  qieaks  of  Cretan  bowmen  at  Sal- 
ami &. 


use  with  the  suooessfol  party,  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  the  war.  Their  squadron  was 
detained,  they  afterward  alleged,  by  contrary 
winds,  which  prevented  it  from  doubling  Malea, 
and  from  arriving  before  the  hour  of  need  was 
past :  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  it  over  the 
Isthmus.  Perhaps  hostility  to  Corinth  enforced 
the  suggestions  of  their  narrow  prudence. 

Other  envoys,  among  whom  was  one  from 
Sparta  and  one  from  Athens,  were  also  charged 
with  a  mission  to  Sicily,  where  Gelo  was  now 
master  of  Syracuse.  Gelo  belonged  to  that 
class  of  bold,  crafty,  and  fortunate  usurpers  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  so  many  examples  ,- 
hut  his  elevation  to  the  tyranny  at  Syracuse  was 
distinguished  by  some  peculiar  circumstances. 
His  family,  which  sprang  from  the  Tsle  of  Telos, 
had  been  settled  in  Gela  ever  since  that  city 
was  founded  by  the  Rhodians,  and  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  hereditary 
hierophant  in  a  mystic  worship  by  the  address 
with  which  he  had  applied  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion to  compose  the  strife  of  parties  at  Gela. 
Gelo  had  earl}  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Hippocrates,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er Oleander,  had  succeeded  him  as  tyrant  of 
Gela,  and  afterward  added  several  Greek  towns 
in  the  east  of  the  island,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
barbarian  tribes,  to  his  dominions.  He  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Syracusans,  which 
reduced  them  to  such  distress  that  they  were 
forced  to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  the  Gorcyraeans,  who  were  only  able 
to  make  their  peace  on  condition  of  their  ceding 
the  town  of  Camarina,  which  had  been  always 
subject  to  them,  to  Hippocrates.  In  these  wars 
Gelo  had  served  his  master  with  so  much  seal 
and  ability  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  all  h!s  cavalry ;  and  when  Hip- 
pocrates had  fallen  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Sicels  of  Hybla,  and  the  people  of  Gela  at- 
tempted to  extricate  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  their  tyrant's  sons,  Gelo  suppressed  the  re- 
volt ;  but,  instead  of  restoring  the  sovereignty 
to  the  heirs  of  his  benefactor,  he  kept  it  in  his 
own  hands  (B.C.  491).  A  few  years  after  he 
had  thus  made  himself  master  of  Gela,  chance 
threw  a  still  more  important  conquest  in  his 
way.  The  commonalty  of  Syracuse  had  united 
with  the  serfs*  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of 
their  lords,  the  descendants  of  the  original  col- 
onists, who  occupied  the  best  part  of  the  land, 
and  engrossed  all  political  power,  but  were 
weakened  by  a  feud,  which  arose  out  of  the  vi- 
ces and  passions  of  two  members  of  their  own 
body.f  The  oligarchs  were  expeUed,  and  took 
refhge  in  Casmenae.  It  seems  probable  that 
both  parties  addressed  themselves  to  Gelo,  and 
accepted  him  as  arbitrator  of  their  differences. 
At  least  we  find  that  the  commonalty  opened 
the  gates  to  him,  though  he  came  to  bring  back 
their  adversaries.  He  now  acted  over  again 
the  same  part  which  he  had  played  so  success- 
folly  at  Gela,  and  made  himself  absolute  lord 
of  Syracuse  and  of  both  the  parties  (B.C.  486). 
Henceforth,  committing  Gela  to  the  care  of  his 
brother  Hiero,  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  on  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  his  new  capital.  He 
raz^d  Camarina  to  the  ground,  and  transplanted 


*  The  KvXXd/nei  or  KtXXiKtSptoi  (see  Welcker  or  Tbeog- 
niSf  p.  zix.).  ^  ^^ 
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its  entire  population,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Ga- 
la, to  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very 
refined  stroke  of  policy,  he  introduced  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  democratical  ascendency  which 
these  measures  tended  to  create.  He  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friend  of 
the  community,  and  the  oligarchs  of  Megara 
made  war  upon  him  apparently  from  no  other 
motive.  He  laid  siege  to  Megara,  ai^d  forced 
them  to  surrend^  at  discretion.  But  when 
they  expected  the  most  rigorous  fate,  as  the 
sole  authors  of  a  war  to  which  the  Megarian 
commonalty  was  known  to  be  averse,  he  disap- 
pointed both  by  admitting  the  nobles  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  Syracusan  citizens,  while  he  consign- 
ed their  unoffending  subjects  to  shivery  and 
transportation.  He  afterward  treated  the  two 
contending  parties  of  the  Sicilian  Eubcea  in  like 
manner.  The  implacable  animosity  of  the  two 
classes  which  he  thus  brought  together,  and 
between  which  he  probably  observed  a  strict 
neutrality,  was  no  doubt  the  firmest  ground- 
work of  his  dominion.  But  he  seems  to  have 
wielded  the  power  which  he  had  usurped  by 
means  of  this  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence 
with  equity  and  mildness.  No  Grecian  state 
had  the  means  of  raising  a  force  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  at  his  command.  The  fame  of 
his  greatness  and  power  had  spread  far  and 
wide  ;  the  value  of  his  alliance  seems  to  have 
been  well  understood,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
slight  cause  would  have  induced  the  Greeks  to 
forego  it.  When  the  envoys  laid  their  request 
before  him,  he  at  first  expostulated  with  them 
on  the  neglect  with  which  their  countrymen  had 
treated  proposals  which  he  himself  had  former- 
ly made  to  them  for  an  alliance.  He  had  in 
vain  called  upon  them  for  assistance  a^nst 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tuscan  pirates,  who 
infested  their  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Sicilians  and  the  Egesteans,  on  whom  they  had 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  Yet  he  would 
not  now  turn  away  from  their  distress,  hot  was 
ready  to  sucooor  them  with  an  armament  of 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
Armed  footy  two  thousand  heavy  and  as  many 
light  horse,  as  many  bowmen,  and  as  many 
alingers,  and  to  furnish  provisions  throughout 
the  war  for  the  whole  Grecian  army.  The  only 
condition  he  tacked  to  his  offer  was,  "  that  he 
should  be  allowed  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces."  Chi  hearing  this  proposal,  the  Spartan 
Syagrus  is  said  to  have  taken  fire,  and  to  have 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  presumption 
of  a  Sicilian  Greek  who  aspired  to  a  pre-emi- 
nence which  exclusively  belonged  to  Sparta: 
**  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  would  groan  at  such 
disgrace."  His  Athenian  colleague  likewise 
declared  that  his  city  would  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  to  no  other  power  but 
the  Spartans.  Gelo  then  calmly  observed  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  be  better  supplied  with 
^nerals  than  with  troops,  and  bade  them  tell 
the  Greeks  that  they  had  lost  the  spring  out  of 
their  year :  such  he  deemed  his  own  suooour 
to  their  cause. 

If  the  spirit  of  this  conference  has  been  faith- 
luUy  preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  offers  of  Gelo 
were  generous,  and  they  were  rejected  on 
ffroun£  which  seem  to  savoq^  of  btind  confi- 
dence and  overweening  arrogance.  The  en- 
voys, indeed,  speak  hastily,  yet  not  rashly. 


Had  their  resolution  been  the  result  of  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  it  would  not  have  been  "wi- 
ser,  more  becoming,  or  more  truly  politic.  The 
only  feature  in  the  conversation  which  might 
raise  a  doubt  is  the  part  attributed  to  the  Athe- 
nian :  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  tone, 
when  the  naval  power  of  Athens  had  been  eo 
lately  raised  to  a  bare  equality  with  iEgina, 
though  not  incredible,  is  a  little  surprising; 
but  that  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  per- 
mitted a  Sicilian  tjnrant  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  their  fleet  and  army,  that  thej 
should  have  confessed  themselves  dependant  on 
him  for  their  existence,  even  without  looking 
to  tbe  remoter  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
tectorship, would  have  been  no  less  perilous 
than  degrading.  Had  they  been  capable  of 
yielding  to  such  a  demand,  had  they  not  felt  the 
pride  which  spumed  at  it,  they  could  scarcely 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  that 
called  for  the  rejected  succour,  or  have  shown 
how  well  they  could  do  without  it. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that,  even  after  his  terms  had  been  refused, 
Gelo  would  still  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  moment  of  danger,  if  he  had 
not  been  detained  by  the  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion, which  he  repulsed  about  the  same  time 
that  Xerxes  was  driven  out  of  Greece.  But 
this  favourable  supposition  is  scarcely  consist- 
ent with  the  conduct  which  he  really  adopted. 
Herodotus  relates  that  he  intrusted  Cadmus,  a 
native  of  Cos,  who  had  freely  resigned  the  tyr- 
anny in  his  own  city,  and  had  retired  to  Sicily, 
with  a  shipload  of  treasure,  a  speech  of  fair 
words,  and  an  oflbr  of  earth  and  water,  to  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes  if  he  proved  victori- 
ous. Cadmus  sailed  to  Delphi,  and  there  watch- 
ed the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  when  it  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  bis  trust 
to  Gelo. 

In  the  mean  while,  Themistocles  was  busied 
in  allaying  animosity  and  silencing  disputes 
among  the  Grecian  cities.  He  was  seconded 
in  this  noble  task  by  a  man  of  whom  we  should 
wish  to  have  known  more  than  we  do— -an  Ar- 
cadian of  Tegea  named  Cheileos.  At  the  same 
time,  he  used  every  expedient  for  cherishing 
the  ardour  and  bracing  the  energy  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  for  it  must  have  been  during  this 
period  that  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed 
condemning  Arthmius  of  Zelea  and  all  his  pos- 
terity to  outlawry.  Arthmius  had  been  em- 
ployed, probably  with  the  envoys  whom  Xerxes 
sent  firom  Sardis,  to  scatter  Persian  gold  and 
promises  in  Peloponnesus.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, a  brazen  pillar  recorded  the  offence 
and  the  sentence  of  this  emissary,  who  was 
shut  out  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Athenian 
who  lighted  on  him.  Another  proceeding  of 
Themistocles,  which  can,  perhaps,  only  be  jus- 
tified by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive. He  caused  an  interpreter  who  accompa- 
nied the  Persian  envoys  to  be  put  to  death  for 
daring  to  use  the  Greek  tongue  to  utter  the 
commands  of  the  barbarian  king.  In  tbe  same 
spirit,  the  assembled  deputies  bound  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  by  an  oath,  to  con- 
secrate to  the  god  at  Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  sub- 
stance of  every  Grecian  people  which,  without 
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being  compelled  by  necessity,  had  surrendered 
itself  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  care  of  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mas,  after  their  endeavours  to  unite  the  nation 
in  the  common  cause,  was  to  decide  on  their 
place  of  defence.  Their  first  step  was  deter- 
mined by  the  call  of  the  Thessalians,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  treachery 
of  the  Aleuads,  were  willing,  if  supported  by 
the  aUied  forces,  to  resist  the  invader  on  their 
border.  They  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a 
strong  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tem- 
pe.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  this  position  would  be  useless,  and  that  an 
expedition  to  Thessaly  would  answer  no  pur- 
pose, unless  it  was  made  with  the  intention  of 
giving  the  enemy  battle  in  the  Thessalian  plain, 
a  field  much  more  favourable  to  the  invading 
army  than  to  the  weaker  force.  A  body  of 
10,000  men  was  sent,  while  Xerxes  was  pre- 
paring for  his  passage  at  Abydos,  under  the 
command  of  Euenetus,  a  Spartan,  and  of  The- 
mistocles,  to  take  possession  of  Tempe.  While 
they  were  encamped  there,  they  received  a 
message  from  Alexander,  now  king  of  Mace- 
don,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw,  and  not  to 
wait  till  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  host.  At  the  same  time  they  discov- 
ered that  Thessaly  lay  open  to  the  passes  over 
the  Cambunian  range,  and  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  hem  them  in  on  every  side. 
They  therefore  took  the  advice  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  marched  back  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  next  defensible  position  appeared  to  be 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  here  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Eubcean 
channel.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  Persians  were  in  Plena,  on  the  borders 
of  Thessaly,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
naval  force  set  sail  for  the  north  coast  of  Euboea, 
and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  began  its 
march  for  Thermopylae. 

The  northern  side  of  Eabcea  afibrded  a  com- 
modious and  advantageous  station :  it  was  a 
long  beach,  called,  from  a  temple  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Artemisium,  capable  of  receiving 
the  galleys  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  draw 
them  upon  the  shore,  and  conunanding  a  view 
of  the  open  sea  and  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and 
consequently  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
enemy's  movements  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
south  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Tbermopylas  enabled  the  fleet  to 
keep  up  a  quick  and  easy  communication  with 
the  land  force.  Here,  therefore,  271  triremes 
were  stationed  under  the  Spartan  admiral  Eu- 
rybiades.  A  Spartan  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command,  though  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  only 
ten  ships,  by  tl^  desire  of  the  allies,  who  refu- 
sed to  obey  an  Athenian.  Yet  Athens  manned 
127  ships,  and  also  supplied  the  Chalcidians 
with  twenty  others.  It  may  have  been  prin- 
cipally the  jealousy  of  iE^ina  that  led  to  the 
determination  not  to  submit  to  Athenian  com- 
mand. The  force  she  sent  on  this  occasion, 
eighteen  triremes,  bore  no  proportion  to  her 
power,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  she  husbanded 
her  navy  under  the  plea  of  protecting  her  own 
shores.  Corinth  contributed  forty  sail,  Megara 
twenty,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the    Dorian   cities   of  PeloponnesuSi   which, 
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though  not  hostile  to  Athens,  could  not  ac- 
knowledge an  Ionian  leader  without  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  national  prejudices. 

While  the  Persian  army  was  waiting  at  Pie- 
ria  till  a  road  had' been  opened  for  it  through  the 
thick  forest  that  clothed  fhe  sides  of  the  Cam- 
bunian Hills,  or  soon  after  it  had  crossed  over 
into  Thessaly,  a  squadron  of  ten  fast-sailing 
ships  was  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Therme 
to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  movements  of 
the  Greeks.    Ofl!'  the  island  of  Sciathns  they 
fell  in  with  three  Greek  ships,  which  were 
there  stationed  on  the  look-out,  one  an  Athe- 
nian, the  others  of  Troezen  and  JSgina.    They 
took  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  the  Persians,  who 
pursued  and  captured  the  Troezenian,  and,  after 
a  brave  struggle,  the  ^Eginetan.    The  victors 
selected  the  comeliest  man  they  found  among 
their  Trcezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him 
at  the  prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory : 
this  fearful  snperstition,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  paying  a  generous  respect  to 
the  valour  of  Pytheas  the  iEginetan,  who,  after 
his  ship  was  taken,  fought  till  he  was  almost 
cut  to  pieces.    The  Athenians  ran  their  vessel 
aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  made 
their  way  home  through  Thessaly.    This  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  announ- 
ced by  fire-signals  from  Sciathus  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium.    The  alarm  it  excited  was  so 
great,  that  the  admiral  resolved  on  quitting 
this  station,  and  retiring  to  Chalcis,  where  a 
few  ships  might  defend  the  Euripus :  before  he 
sailed  away,  he  set  watches  on  the  heights  of 
Euboea,  to  secure  the  earUest  intelligence  of 
the  hostile  armament.    The  Persian  squadron, 
after  setting  up  a  stone  pillar  to  mark  a  danger- 
ous rock  in  the  channel  between  Sciathus  and 
Magnesia,  returned  to  Therme  with  the  report 
that  the  coast  was  clear.    On  this  information, 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  way  eleven  days  af- 
ter Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Therme,  and 
the  same  evening  came  to  anchor  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Magnesia.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  the  whole  coast 
is  rugged,  and  destitute  of  harbours,  and  even 
of  g^  roadsteads,  but  more  especially  at  the 
foot  of  Ossaand  of  Pelion.    Night  overtook  the 
Persians  before  they  could  reach  the  Pegasae- 
an  Gulf;  but  under  the  brow  of  Pelion  they 
found  a  beach,  stretching  from  the  town  of 
Canastsea  to  the  Cape  of  Sepias,  and  here  they 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.    As  the  low 
shore  was  of  small  extent  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  could 
be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  ;  the  rest  rode  at  an- 
chor, their  sterns  turned  towards  the  sea,  line 
within  line.    The  night  (it  was  the  middle  of 
summer)  was  fair  and  calm ;  but  when  the 
dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  a  ripple  and  a 
swell  of  the  sea  gave  notice  of  an  approaching 
change.    As  the  wind  rose  from  the  northeast, 
those  who  paid  heed  to  the  signs  of  the  weath- 
er, and  could  find  a  place  of  shelter,  secured 
themselves  from  the  coming  storm ;  but  on  the 
rest  it  burst  with  irresistible  fury.    The  ships 
were  torn  from  their  anchorage,  driven  against 
each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  clifTs.    The 
tempest  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  three 
days  and  nights.    The  commanders  began  to 
fear  lest  the  Thessalians  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  general  confusion  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
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complete  Iheir  ruin ;  and  they  hastily  formed  a 
high  fence  out  of  the  wrecks  round  the  fleet 
that  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Magians  were  not  idle :  they  kept  re- 
peating their  incantations,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices to  the  wind,  and  to  Thetis  and  the  Nere- 
ids, when  they  heard  from  the  lonians  that  the 
fatal  coast  was  sacred  to  these  powers.  At 
length  the  storm  subsided ;  but  for  many  miles 
the  shores  were  strewed  with  wrecks  and  with 
corpses.  The  ships  of  war  destroyed  were 
reckoned,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  at  400: 
the  lives,  the  transports,  the  stores,  the  treas- 
ure lost,  were  past  counting.  When  the  sea 
grew  calm,  the  remains  of  the  fleet  doubled  the 
southern  headland  of  Magnesia,  and  put  into 
the  Gulf  of  Pagase,  where  they  moored  in  the 
harbour  of  Apheta?  close  at  its  mouth. 

The  joy  with  which  the  Greeks  observed  the 
rising  and  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest, 
was  proportioned  to  the  fears  which  the  first 
approach  of  the  barbarian  armament  had  exci- 
ted in  them.  It  was  afterward  believed  that 
the  event  had  been  signified  by  oracles,  which 
bade  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the  wind,  and  the 
Athenians  to  Boreas,  their  kindred  god,  who  had 
carried  ofiTOrithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  They  now  grate- 
fully acknowledged  his  friendly  succour,  and  not 
only  sacrificed  with  earnest  invocations  to  him 
and  to  their  native  heroine,  while  the  storm 
lasted,  but  afterward  raised  a  temple  to  him  on 
the  Ilissus.  The  day  after  the  gale  got  up, 
while  it  was  at  its  height,  the  scouts,  wh*  had 
been  left  to  look  out  for  the  enemy,  came  to 
Chalcis  with  such  a  description  of  its  efifects, 
that  every  one  believed  the  whole  armada  to  be 
almost  utterly  ruined,  and  after  a  thanksgiving 
and  a  libation  to  Poseidon,  the  fleet  returned  to 
its  former  station  at  Aitemisium,  to  complete  the 
victory  which  the  gods  had  begun.  It  arrived 
in  time  to  capture  fifteen  Persian  ships,  which 
had  been  detained  at  Sepias  after  the  departure 
of  the  main  body,  and  as  they  followed  in  search 
of  it,  seeing  the  Greeks  off  Artemisium,  took 
them  for  friends,  and  only  discovered  their  er- 
ror when  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 

The  loss  the  Persians  had  suffered,  though 
it  amounted  to  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the 
whole  Grecian  fleet,  was  scarcely  felt  in  their 
huge  armament.  When,  from  their  station  at 
Aphetee,  they  perceived  the  slender  force  of 
their  adversary,  their  only  concern  was  to  pre- 
vent him  from  escaping:  they  could  not  ima- 
gine that  he  would  venture  on  a  contest.  They 
therefore,  without  delay,  detached  a  squadron 
of  200  sail,  with  orders  to  make  for  the  north, 
that  their  object  might  not  be  suspected,  but 
when  th^  had  got  out  to  sea  beyond  Sciathus, 
to  bear  away  to  the  south,  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  Euboea,  and  then  sail  up  the  chan- 
nel, and  cut  ofi'the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  on  their  part,  who  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  should  scarcely  find  an  enemy 
to  combat,  were  at  first  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  sight  of  the  power  opposed  *o  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  Themistocles  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  restraining  them  from  again  turning 
their  backs,  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  Euripus. 
Herodotus  even  relates  that,  having  received 
the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  talents  from  the 
Euboeans  (the  particular  cities  are  not  mention- 


ed) as  the  price  of  his  endeavours  to  detain  tbe 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  he  employed  a  part  of  the 
sum  in  bribing  the  admiral  Eurybiades  and  the 
Corinthian  conunander  Adeimantns,  and  thus 
induced  them  to  change  their  resolution.     We 
would  willingly  agree  with  Plutarch  in  rejectiiif 
this  story  as  one  of  the  numberless,  scandalous, 
and   groundless   anecdotes    which  Herodoto? 
must  have  found  in  circulation,  such  as  common- 
ly spring  up  in  abundance,  after  a  period  bf^ 
with  great  events,  in  minds  that  love  to  trace 
them  to  secret  and  little  causes.     But,  whatev- 
er foundation  it  may  have  had,  the  Greeks  not 
only  stayed,  but  soon  recovered  from  their  first 
astonishment,  and  did  not  shrink  from  looking 
the  enemy  in  the  face.    They  had  received  ear- 
ly information  of  his  plans  from  a  man  named 
Scyllias,  who  deserted  to  them  from  Aphets. 
and  was  so  famous  as  a  diver  that  he  was  com- 
monly believed  to  have  traversed  the  whole  in- 
tervening space,  about  ten  miles,  under  water 
The  news  reached  them  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  determined  to  wait  till  midnight,  and  then 
sail  to  meet  the  squadron  which  had  been  sent 
round  Eubcea.    In  the  mean  while  the  Persians 
did  not  move  from  their  station  at  Aphetae,  for 
they  feared  lest  they  should  scare  their  puny 
enemy  to  flight :  they  deemed  their  own  ships 
superior,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  as  sailers 
The  Greeks  were  surprised  at  their  inaction, 
and  having  waited  till  noon  expecting  an  attack, 
they  then  resolved  to  venture  out  and  try  their 
strength,     llie  Persians  were  astonished  at 
their  foolhardiness,  and  hastened  to  meet  and 
enclose  them.    They  formed  a  circle  round 
them ;  the  Greeks  first  drew  their  line  into  a 
smaller  circle,  with  their  prows  facing  the  sur- 
rounding enemy,  and  then,  at  the  signal,  darted 
forward,  like  rays,  to  pierce  and  break  the  wall 
of  ships  that  encompassed  them.     The  Persian? 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  attack,  an'l 
lost  thirty  ships,  but  the  combat  was  st-ill  unde- 
cided, when  the  approach  of  night  put  an  emi 
to  it.    Each  party  returned  to  his  station  wuh 
altered  feelings,  the  Persians  perplexed  and  dis- 
heartened, the  Greeks  with  new  hopes.     They 
had  gained,  not,  indeed,  a  clear  victory,  but  u 
pledge  of  one ;  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
and  insight  into  the  enemy's  weakness.     It  wi^.s 
with  good  reason  Pindar  afterward  celebrated 
Artemisium  as  the  place  •'  where  the  sons  of 
Athens  laid  the  shining  groundwork  of  free- 
dom." 

In  the  following  night  another  violent  sum- 
mer storm,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  terrified  more  than  it 
hurt  the  Persians  at  AphetK,  where  the  road 
was  choked  with  the  wrecks  and  the  bodies  that 
were  driven  in  from  the  scene  of  the  action. 
But  the  same  storm  overtook  the  squadron  that 
was  sailing  round  Eubcea  with  perhaps  greater 
fury,  and  ofifa  part  of  the  coast  infamous  in  an- 
cient times  under  the  name  of  Ccela  (the  Hol- 
lows). This  terrible  place  probably  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which,  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  its  iron-bound  coast,  contains 
only  one  mlet  where  a  ship  can  find  shelter  in 
distress.  On  these  rocks  the  Persian  squadron 
perished.  The  joyful  tidings  reached  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  from  Athens  of  fifty- 
throe  ships,  which,  if  Ccela  lay  as  has  been 
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emnmonly  supposed,  passed  by  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  and  must  have  brought  the  news. 
Thos  strengthened  and  cheered,  they  again 
Bailed  out,  ready  for  another  trial  The  Per- 
sians, yet  trembling  under  the  terrors  of  the 
past  night,  kept  still ;  but  a  squadron  of  Cili- 
cians,  either  freshly  arrived,  or  detached,  for 
some  unknown  purpose,  from  the  main  body, 
fell  in  with  them  and  was  destroyed. 

The  next  day  the  Persian  commanders,  in- 
dignant at  the  resistance  they  had  encountered 
from  80  contemptible  a  force,  and  fearing  their 
master  s  anger,  sailed  up  to  Artemisium  to  be- 
gin the  attack.  As  they  came  near  they  bent 
their  line  into  a  crescent :  the  Greeks,  as  be- 
fore, assailed,  pierced,  and  broke  it;  the  un- 
wieldy armament  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  shattered  by  its  own  weight.  Yet  the  sev- 
eral ships  maintained  an  obstinate  conflict,  and 
gained  partial  triumphs.  The  Egyptian  division 
distinguished  itself  above  the  rest,  and  captured 
five  Greek  ships,  with  all  their  men.  On  the 
aide  of  the  Greeks,  none  equalled  the  Athe- 
aians,  and  among  them  the  foremost  was  Clin- 
ias,  the  son  of  Alclbiades,  who  coounanded  a 
ship  which  he  had  equipped  and  manned  at  his 
own  charge.  On  the  whole,  nearly  as  much 
damage  was  done  and  suffered  on  the  one  side 
as  on  the  other.  When  the  combatants  were 
parted  by  night  or  weariness,  though  the  Greeks 
remained  masters  of  the  wreck  and  the  dead, 
and  might,  therefore,  claim  the  victory,  they 
bad  bought  it  dearly  :  the  Athenians  found  one 
half  of  their  ships  disabled.  It  became  evident 
that  they  could  not  survive  such  another  victo- 
ry, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  Their 
resolution  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the 
arrival  of  an  Athenian  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Thermopylae  with  a  light  galley,  and  now 
came  with  the  news  that  the  Spartan  king, 
Leonidas,  was  slain,  and  all  his  men  killed  or 
taken,  and  that  the  Persians  were  masters  of 
ibe  pass,  which  was  the  key  to  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
and  Attica. 

At  the  time  when  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus resolved  on  defending  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, the  Olympic  festival  was  near  at  hand, 
and  also  one  little  less  respected  among  many 
of  the  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Camean  Apollo,  which  Lasted  nine  days. 
The  danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  so  pressing 
iu  to  require  that  these  sacred  games,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  so  many  purposes  of 
pleasure,  business,  and  religion,  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  send 
forward  a  small  force  to  bar  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  until  they  should  leave  the  Grecian 
world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern 
Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon 
them,  the  little  band  which  was  to  precede  the 
whole  force  of  the  confederates  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  her  king,  Leonidas.  It 
was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  attended 
hy  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbers  are  not  re- 
corded, 500  from  Tegea,  and  as  many  from  Man- 
tinea,  120  from  ^e  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and 
1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed 
400,  Phlius  200,  and  Mycenae  80.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  summon  Phocis  and  the  Locrians, 
whose  territory  lay  nearest  to  the  post  which 
was  to  be  maintained,  to  raise  their  whole  force. 


"  They  were  reminded  that  the  invader  was  not 
a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as  all  human  great- 
ness, to  a  fall ;  and  they  were  bidden  to  take 
courage,  for  the  sea  was  guarded  by  Athens 
and  i^gina,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and 
the  troops  now  sent  were  only  the  forenmners 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  which  would  speedi- 
ly follow."  Hearing  this,  the  Phocians  march- 
ed to  Thermopylae  with  1000  men,  and  the  Lo- 
crians of  Opus  with  all  they  could  muster.  On 
his  arrival  in  Bceotia,  Leonidas  was  joined  by 
700  Thespians,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause ; 
but  the  disposition  of  Thebes  was  strongly  sus- 
pected :  her  leading  men  were  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Persians ;  and  Leonidas  prob- 
ably believed  that  he  should  be  counteracting 
their  intrigues  if  he  engaged  the  Thebans  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  therefore  call- 
ed upon  them  for  assistance,  and  they  sent  400 
men  with  him  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo- 
tus, this  was  a  forced  compliance,  which,  if 
they  had  dared,  they  would  wiUingly  have  re- 
fused. With  this  army  Leonidas  marched  to 
defend  Thermopylae  against  two  millions  of 
men. 

It  was  a  prevailing  belief  in  later  ages,  one, 
perhaps,  that  became  current  immediately  afler 
his  death,  that  when  he  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion he  distinctly  foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And 
Herodotus  gives  some  colour  to  the  opinion  by 
recording  that  he  selected  his  Spartan  follow- 
ers among  those  who  had  sons  to  leave  behind 
them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that  before  bis 
departure  from  Sparta  he  and  his  little  band 
solemnized  their  own  obsequies  by  funeral 
games  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  spoke  of  them 
as  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough  to  die. 
One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his  arri- 
val at  Thermopylae,  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attack- 
ed in  the  rear ;  the  only  danger  he  had  before 
his  eyes  was  one  which  could  not  have  shaken 
the  courage  of  any  brave  warrior,  that  of  ma- 
king a  stand  for  a  few  days  against  incessant 
attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  iu  a  narrow 
space,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the 
eastern  promontory  of  CEta,  called  Callidromus, 
which  towers  above  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  is  four  or  five  miles 
in  length  ;  it  is  narrowest  at  either  end,  where 
the  mountain  is  said  once  to  have  left  room 
only  for  a  single  carriage  ;  but  between  these 
points  the  pass  first  widens,  and  then  is  again 
contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  narrow  a 
space,  by  the  clififs  of  OalUdrQmus.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks  a  hot  sulphureous  sprite  gushes 
up  in  a  copious  stream,  and  other  slenderer 
veins  trickle  across  the  road.  This  is  the  pass 
properly  called  Thermopylae.  On  the  side  of 
the  sea  it  was  once  guarded  no  less  securely 
than  by  the  clifis ;  for  it  runs  along  the  edge  of 
a  deep  morass,  which  the  mud,  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  from  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius, 
is  now  continually  carrying  forward  into  the 
gulf,  while  the  part  next  the  road  gradually 
hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass. 
In  very  early  times  the  Phocians  were  in  pos- 
session of  Thermopylae,  and,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  inroads  of  the  Thessalians,  had 
built  a  wall  across  the  northern  entrance;  and 
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had  discharged  the  water  of  the  springs  to  hol- 
low out  a  natural  trench  in  the  road.  They 
were  in  safety  behind  this  bulwark  till  the 
Tbessalians  discovered  a  path  which,  begin- 
ning in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent  called 
the  Asopus  descends  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  winds  up,  by  a  laborious  ascent,  to 
the  summit  of  Callidromus,  and  then,  by  a 
shorter  and  steeper  track,  comes  down  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  village 
of  Alpeni  once  stood.  After  this  discovery,  the 
fortification  became  comparatively  useless,  and 
was  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful, and  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  it  was  not 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when 
the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  de- 
fend Therraopyls,  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  cir- 
cuitous track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to 
be  repaired  ;  but  when  I^eonidas  arrived,  he 
was  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him  from  the  Anopaea,  so  the  mountain  path 
was  named,  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  he  posted  the  Phocians,  by  their  own 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  to  guard 
against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host  covering 
the  Trachinian  plains  is  said  to  have  struck 
some  of  the  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less 
terror  than  their  brethren  at  Artemisium  felt  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  hostile  armada :  the 
Feloponnesians  would  have  retreated,  and  have 
reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  Isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locrians, 
who  were  most  interested  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  this  pro- 
posal, and  Leonidas  prevailed  on  the  other  al- 
lies to  stay,  and  soothed  them  by  despatching 
messengers  to  the  confederate  cities  to  call  for 
speedy  re-enforcement.  Xerxes  had  heard  that 
a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Spar- 
tan king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  his  road ; 
but  he  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence 
would  have  scared  them  away.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  the  report  of  a  horseman  whom  he 
had  sent  forward  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the  Spartans  before 
the  wall,  some  quietly  seated,  combing  their 
flovring  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  could  not 
believe  Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the 
Spartans  at  least  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass 
with  him,  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  trim 
their  hair  on  the  eve  of  a  combat.  Four  days 
passed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  his 
army  must  do  more  than  show  itself  to  clear 
a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  ordered  a 
body  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon 
the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  his  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  from  which  he  could  survey  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  pass  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  his  warriors  endeavour- 
ed to  force.  But  they  fought  on  ground  where 
their  numbers  were  of  no  avail  but  to  increase 
their  confusion  when  their  attack  was  repul- 
sed :  their  short  spears  could  not  reach  their 
foe ;  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  advanced  over 
their  bodies  to  the  charge ;  their  repeated  on- 
sets broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon 
a  rock.  At  length,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Me- 
dians and  Cissians,  spent  with  their  efi^rts,  and 


greatly  thinned  in  their  ranks,  were 
from  the  contest,  which  the  king  now  the 
worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of  his 
guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  IV 
were  led  up  as  to  a  certain  victory ;  the  Gni 
stood  their  ground  as  before ;  or,  if  e?er  or 
gave  way  and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  oc'ti 
face  suddenly  about,  and  deal  tenfold  deslr. 
tion  on  their  pursuers:  Thrice  during 
fruitless  assaults  the  king  was  seen  to  stait 
from  his  throne  in  a  transport  of  fear  or 
The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day :  the  eb 
ter  of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on  the  sW. 
the  Greeks  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  }os!  i 
to  the  rest  nothing  is  said.  The  next  dar^ 
attack  Was  renewed  with  no  better  sqcc9| 
the  bands  of  the  several  cities  that  madeup^ 
Grecian  army,  except  the  Phocians,  who  ta 
employed  as  we  have  seen,  relieved  each  (>* 
at  the  post  of  honour;  all  stood  equally f^ 
and  repelled  the  charge  not  less  vigorously  tta 
before.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes  was  cia 
ged  into  despondence  and  perplexity. 

The  secret  of  the  Anopaea  could  not  ]m^ 
main  concealed  after  it  bad  become  raluair 
Many  tongues,  perhaps,  would  have  rereaW* 
two  Greeks,  a  Carystian,  and  Coiydalloi* 
Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of  this  foul  iffs? 
ery ;  but  by  the  general  opinion,  cdnfinuft^  ^ 
the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  cw 
cil,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  Ephialifi 
a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  ofis^ 
ing  guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  p^ 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  H^ 
dames,  the  commander  of  the  Ten  Tboos* 
with  his  troops,  to  follow  the  traitor.  They* 
out  at  nightfall :  as  day  was  beginning  to  bi«i 
they  gained  the  brow  of  Callidromus,  where* 
Phocians  were  posted ;  the  night  was  still, » 
the  universal  silence  was  first  broken  by  ^' 
trampling  of  the  inradera  on  the  leaves  «* 
which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  « 
thickly  strewed.*  The  Phocians  started  m 
their  couches  and  ran  to  their  arms.  "^^ 
sians^  who  had  not  expected  to  find  an  e«J 
on  their  way,  were  equally  surprised  st  the  sif 
of  an  armed  band,  and  feared  lest  theymigW* 
Spartans ;  but  when  Ephialtes  had  mvm 
them  of  the  truth,  they  prepared  to  force  ap 
sage.  Their  arrows  showered  upon  thei^ 
cians,  who,  believing  themselves  the  sole  <»F 
of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  oi  ij 
ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  theycoo^ 


The  Peraians,  without  turning  aside  to  V^ 
them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  towaie 
Alpenus.  „._^ 

Meanwhile  deserters  had  brought  inteDigw^ 
of  the  enemy's  motions  to  the  Grecian  ca^ 
during  the  night,  and  their  report  wasjJODW^ 
ed  at  daybreak  by  the  sentinels  who  had  j^- 
stationed  on  the  heights,  and  now  came  oo 
with  the  news  that  the  barbarians  were  cj^ 
ing  the  ridge.  Little  time  was  left  f^l^^^^ 
tion :  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  co  • 
that  prudence  prescribed  or  hononr  P«"^^ 
Leonidas  did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encourag 
those  of  his  aUies  who  wished  to  m^«  |% 
selves  from  the  impending  fate ;  but  wj j^r; 
and  his  Spartans,  he  declared  his  'efi*""""^ 
maintaining  the  post  which  SparU  haflj^ 

*  SeeHmodotu,ni.,S18.    Y rt  the  »»"»•  wa  ih«  "*** 
of  lununer. 
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to  them  to  the  last.  AH  withdrew  except 
s  Tliespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thes- 
uis  remained  from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his 
>ry  and  his  death.  We  should  willingly  be- 
ve  the  same  of  the  Thebans,  if  the  event  did 
»t  seem  to  prove  that  their  stay  was  the  effect 
compulsion.  Herodotus  says  that  Leonidas, 
ough  he  dismissed  the  rest  because  their  spirit 
rank  from  the  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
hostages,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disaf- 
3ted  to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  yet,  as  he  was 
mself  certain  of  perishing,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
lU  to  understand  why  and  how  he  put  this 
ulence  on  them ;  and  Plutarch,  who  observes 
e  inconsistency  of  the  reason  assigned  by 
erodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated 
e  credit  of  the  Thebans,  if  he  could  have  de- 
ed that  they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unless 
e  suppose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the 
de  of  honour,  their  last,  when  death  stared 
lem  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  prudence,  we 
list  give  up  their  conduct  and  that  of  Leoni- 
18  as  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Megistias,  an 
camanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  descent 
I  the  ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have 
itkd  the  approaching  fate  of  his  companions  in 
le  entrails  of  the  victims,  before  any  tidings 
ad  arrived  of  the  danger.  When  the  presage 
'as  confirmed,  Leonidas  pressed  him  to  retire ; 
proof,  Herodotus  thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king 
id  not  wish  to  keep  any  who  desired  to  go. 
[egistias,  imitating  the  example  of  the  heroic 
cophet  Theoclus,  who,  after  predicting  the  fall 
f  £ira  to  Aristomenes,  refused  to  survive  the 
ain  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side  of 
Aonidas ;  but  he  sent  away  his  son,  an  only 
ne,  who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of 
(elampus  might  not  end  vnth  him.  Leonidas 
rould  also,  it  is  said,  have  saved  two  of  his 
insmen,  by  sending  them  with  letters  and  mes- 
ages  to  Sparta ;  but  the  one  said  he  had  come 
0  bear  anns,  not  to  carry  letters,  and  the  oth- 
ir,  that  his  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta 
wished  to  know. 

Before  Hydames  began  bis  march,  Ephialtes 
lad  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
he  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes 
lad  accordingly  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would 
ittack  the  Greeks  in  front  It  was  early  in  the 
brenoon  when  the  Ten  Thousand  had  nearly 
inished  their  round,  and  the  preconcerted  on- 
let  began.  Leonidas,  now  less  careful  to*  hus- 
>and  the  lives  of  his  men  than  to  make  havoc 
unong  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined  him- 
self, as  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a 
i[uard  at  the  wall,  sallied  forth  and  charged  the 
advancing  enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of 
everything  but  honour  and  vengeance,  made 
ieep  and  bloody  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians,  who,  according  to  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the  lash 
of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the 
sea,  many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
throng  that  pressed  on  them  from  behind ;  yet 
the  Spartans  too  were  thinned,  and  Leonidas 
hiioself  died  early.  The  fight  was  hottest  over 
his  body,  which  ^as  rescued  afler  a  hard  strug- 
gle, and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned  the  ene- 
my. At  length,  when  most  of  their  spears 
were  broken  and  their  swords  blunted  with 
^ughter,  word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydar- 
^^  was  about  to  enter  the  pass.    Then  they 


retreated  to  the  wall,  and  passed  on  to  a  knoll 
on  the  other  side,  where  they  took  up  their 
last  stand.  The  Thebans,  however,  did  not 
return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the 
greater  part  obtained.  Herodotus  heard  a  story, 
about  which  Plutarch  is,  with  good  reason,  in- 
credulous, that  they  were  afterward  all  brand- 
ed like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  is  not  denied 
that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward 
unresisted,  broke  down  the  waH,  and  surround- 
ed the  hillock  where  the  little  remnant  of  the 
Greeks,  armed  only  with  a  few  swords,  stood 
a  butt  for  the  arrows,  the  javelins,  and  the 
stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at  length  over- 
whelmed them.  Where  they  fell  they  were  af- 
terward buried  :  their  tomb,  as  Simonides  sang, 
was  an  altar — a  sanctuary  in  which  Greece  re- 
vered the  memory  of  her  second  founders.* 

The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence 
of  the  pass,  recorded  that  4000  men  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  fought  at  Thermopylae  with  900 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in 
these  numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the 
Locrian  force  is  only  supposed  equal  to  the 
Phocian,  exceeds  6000  men ;  the  Phocians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  either  account  with 
the  historian's  statement  that  the  Grecian  dead 
amounted  to  4000,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
Helots,  though  not  numbered,  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas.  The  lustre  of 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their 
presence.  He  himself,  and  his  Spartans,  no 
doubt  considered  their  persevering  stand  in  the 
post  intrusted  to  them,  not  as  an  act  of  high 
and  heroic  devolion,  but  of  simple  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  Their  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines 
inscribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the 
passenger  teU  their  countrymen  that  they  had 
fallen  in  obedience  to  their  laws.  How  their 
action  was  viewed  at  Sparta  may  be  collected 
from  a  story  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  recollection  of  this  memorable  day.  When 
the  band  of  Leonidas  was  nearly  enclosed,  two 
Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  stay- 
ing at  Alpeni,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  their 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them 
of  sight.  When  they  heard  the  tidings,  the 
one  called  for  his  arms,  and  made  his  Helot 
guide  him  to  the  place  of  cdmbat,  where  he 
was  left,  and  fell ;  but  the  other's  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  returned 
to  Sparta  he  was  shunned  like  a  pestilence : 
no  man  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with 
him,  or  speak  to  him ;  he  was  branded  vrith  the 
name  of  the  recreant  Aristodemus.  A  separ- 
ate inscription  recorded  the  generous  loyalty 
of  Megistias.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have 
lost  20,000  men  ;  among  them  were  several  of 
royal  blood.  To  console  himself  for  this  loss, 
and  to  reap  the  utmost  advantage  from  his  vic- 
tory, Xerxes  sent  over  to  the  fleet,  which,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  was 
now  stationed  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea, 
and  by  pnblic  notice  invited  all  who  were  cu- 
rious to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power. 
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That  he  bad  pfevioasly  buried  the  greater  part 
of  his  owQ  dead  seems  natural  enough,  and 
such  an  artifice,  so  slightly  differing  from  the 
universal  practice  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
belligerents,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
stratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have  mutilated 
the  body  of  Leonidas ;  and  as  this  was  one  of 
the  foremost  he  found  on  a  field  which  had  cost 
him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition  because  such  ferocity  was  not  consist- 
ent with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Per- 
sians to  a  gidlant  enemy.*  At  Thermopyln 
Xerxes  learned  a  lesson  which  he  had  refused 
to  receive  from  the  warnings  of  Demaratus ; 
and  he  inquired,  with  altered  spirit,  whether  he 
had  to  expect  many  such  obstacles  in  the  con- 
quest of  Greece.  The  Spartan  told  him  that 
there  were  eight  thousand  of  his  countrymen 
who  would  all  be  ready  to  do  what  Leonidas 
had  done,  and  that  at  the  Isthmus  he  would 
meet  with  a  resistance  more  powerful  and  ob- 
stinate than  at  Thermopylae.  But  if,  instead 
of  attacking  Peloponnesus  on  this  side,  where 
he  would  find  its  whole  force  coUected  to  with- 
stand him,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  to 
seize  the  island  of  Cytbera  and  to  infest  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  the  confederacy  would  be  dis- 
tracted, and  its  members,  deprived  of  their 
head,  and  perhaps  disunited,  would  successive- 
ly yield  to  his  arms.  The  plan,  whether  Dem- 
aratus or  Herodotus  was  the  author,  found  no 
supporters  in  the  Persian  council. 

He  had  now  the  key  of  Northern  Greece  in 
his  bands,  and  it  only  remained  to  determine 
towards  which  side  he  should  first  turn  his 
arms.  The  Thessalians,  who,  ever  since  his 
arrival  in  their  country,  had  been  zealous  in  his 
service,  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  their  in- 
fluence} and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  storm 
to  their  own  advantage.  These  Thessalians, 
who  are  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Herod- 
otus without  any  more  precise  description, 
were  probably  the  same  nobles  who,  against 
the  wishes  of  their  nation,  had  invited  and  for- 
warded the  invasion.  They  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  either  their  cupidity  or  their 
revenge,  and  they  sent  to  the  Phoeians  to  de- 
mand a  bribe  of  fiAy  talents,  as  the  price  at 
which  they  would  consent  to  avert  the  destruc- 
tion which  was  impending  over  Phocis.  The 
Phoeians,  however,  either  did  not  trust  their 
faith,  or  would  not  buy  their  safety  of  a  hated 
rival.  The  Thessalians  then  persuaded  Xerxes 
to  cross  that  part  of  the  CEtsean  chain  which 
separates  the  vale  of  the  Sperchius  from  the 
little  valley  of  Doris.  The  Dorians  were  spared, 
as  friends.  Those  of  the  Phoeians  who  had  the 
means  of  escaping  took  refuge  on  the  high  plains 
that  lie  under  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassus, 
or  at  Amphissa;  but  on  all  that  remained  in 
their  homes,  on  the  fields,  the  cities,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  devoted  land,  the  fury  of  the  inva- 
der, directed  and  stimulated  by  the  malice  of 
the  Thessalians,  poured  undistinguisbing  ruin. 
Fire  and  sword,  the  cruelty  and  the  lust  of  irri- 
tated spoilers,  ravaged  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus 
down  to  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  The  rich  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  at  Abffi  was  sacked  and  burned, 
and  fourteen  towns  shared  its  fate.    At  Pano- 

*  To  cat  oflf  the  hemd  and  right  arm  of  alain  rebels  was 
ft  Fenian  ueage.  Compare  Plat.,  ArUz.,  13,  and  Strabo, 
3iTi.,  p.  783. 


peus  Xerxes  divided  his  forces,  or,  rather,  de- 
tached a  small  body  round  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  strip  the  temple 
of  its  treasures  and  lay  them  at  his  feet.  He 
had  learned  their  value  from  the  liest  authority 
at  Sardis.  The  great  army  turned  off  towards 
the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus,  to  pursue  its 
march  through  Bceotia  to  Athens. 

The  Delphians  had  been  warned  of  their  dan 
ger,  and  had  taken  precautions  for  their  own 
safety ;  they  had  shipped  their  families  across 
the  sea  to  Achaia,  and  they  themselyes  retired 
either  to  Amphissa  or  to  the  summits  of  Par- 
nassus, where  they  housed  in  the  Coryeian 
cave ;  but  they  had  first  consulted  Jhe  oracle 
about  securing  the  sacred  treasures,  and  asked 
whether  they  should  bury  or  remove  them 
The  god  bade  them  not  to  touch  his  treasures : 
"  he  was  able  to  guard  his  own."  Relying  on 
this  assurance,  sixty  Delphians  remained  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  with  the  prophet,  to  await  the 
invaders.  The  Persians  advanced,  still  burn- 
ing and  wasting  all  they  found  on  their  way, 
along  the  road  ^led  the  Sacred,  from  the  peri- 
odical processions  by  which  it  was  hallowed, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  Pleistus  through 
the  glen  that  separites  Parnassus  from  Mount 
Cirphis,  and  then  turns  ofiT  northward  towards 
the  steep  of  Delphi. 

What  consultations  had  been  really  held  b; 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  oracle,  what  prep- 
arations may  have  inspired  them  with  confi> 
dence  in  the  midst  of  their  seeming  helpless- 
ness, what  arts  or  engines  they  possessed  or 
devised  to  meet  this  extraordinary  danger, 
what  misgivings  and  forebodings  might  spring 
up  in  the  breasts  of  the  barbarians,  when,  at 
the  opening  of  the  defile,  they  saw  the  city  ri- 
sing like  a  theatre  before  them,  crowned  with 
the  house  of  the  god,  the  common  sanctuary  of 
the  western  world,  and  at  its  back  the  preci- 
pices of  Parnassus,  crag  above  crag,  which 
had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  so  many  con- 
temners of  the  majesty  of  Apollo :  how  the 
stillness  of  the  deserted  streets,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  mark  of  their  sacrilegious  enter- 
prise, may  have  shaken  their  hearts,  and  put 
their  minds  on  the  stretch  of  dreadful  expecta- 
tions ;  what  forms,  conjured  up  at  the  critical 
moment,  may  have  met  their  eye ;  what  sounds, 
like  the  voice  of  angry  deities,  may  have  pier- 
ced their  ear ;  what  instruments  of  death, 
wielded  by  invisible  hands,  may  have  struck 
the  boldest,  and  have  justified  the  more  timid 
in  yielding  to  their  fears;  and  whether  any 
timely  uproar  of  the  elements  lent  new  force 
to  the  panic — ^these  are  questions  which  history 
cannot  answer.  It  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination  to  determine  how  the  tradition 
which  became  current  after  the  event  may  be 
best  reconciled  with  truth  or  probability.  Wh ile 
the  Persians  were  advancing,  the  prophet  Acc- 
ratus,  it  is  said,  saw  the  sacred  arms  which 
were  kept  within  the  sanctuary,  and  which  no 
human  hand  might  touch,  lying  without :  he 
announced  the  prodigy  to  the  Delphians  who 
had  remained  with  him.  The  barbarians  had 
reached  a  temple  dedicated  to  Athene  of  the 
Vestibule,  when,  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  two  huge  rocks,  broken  off  from  the 
crags  that  overhung  the  road,  fell  among  them 
and  crushed  many.    At  the  same  time  a  war* 
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cry  was  heard  from  within  the  temple  of  Athen6. 
They  were  struck  with  terror,  and  the  Del- 
phians,  seeing  them  turn  their  backs,  rushed 
down  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  with  unre- 
sisted slaughter ;  they  fled  without  stopping  till 
they  had  passed  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  The 
surviTers  related  that,  among  other  dreadful 
sights,  they  had  seen  two  gigantic  warriors 
foremost  in  the  pursuit,  dealing  death  among 
the  hindmost.  These  the  Belphians  knew  to 
be  two  of  their  native  heroes,  Phylacus  and 
Autonoas,  and  they  consecrated  to  each  of 
them  a  portion  of  ground  near  the  place  where 
they  first  appeared.  The  fallen  rocks  were 
seen  by  Herodotus  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Athen6.  Thus  Delphi  was  delivered, 
and  the  power  of  Apollo  gloriously  proved. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  finally  quitted  its  sta- 
tion at  Artemisium,  the  Athenians  expected 
that,  on  reaching  the  Euripus,  they  should  hear 
of  a  Peloponnesian  army  encamped  in  Bceotia 
for  the  protection  of  Attica.  Finding,  howev- 
er, that  no  friendly  force  had  arrived  to  guard 
their  frontier,  and  learning  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  no  intention  of  venturing  beyond  the 
Isthmus,  but  meant  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall,  and 
to  reserve  all  their  eflTorts  for  the  defence  of  the 
peninsula,  they  begged  their  allies  to  sail  on 
with  them  to  Salamis,  that  they  might  provide 
for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  approaching  invasion.  While  the  storm 
was  yet  hanging  over  Greece,  Athens  had  sent 
to  Delphi  for  advice.  Her  messengers,  on  being 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary,  heard  the  prophet- 
ess in  no  obscure  strains  announce  the  ruin  that 
was  impending  over  their  city.  **  Fly,"  she 
said,  "  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  for, 
from  the  croven  to  the  sole,  no  part  of  Athens 
can  escape  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  barbarian. 
It  will  perish,  and  not  alone :  elsewhere,  too, 
the  temples  of  the  gods  are  already  bathed  in 
sweat  and  blood,  signs  of  foreseen  destruction. 
Begone,  and  expect  your  doom."  While  the 
messengers,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  dis- 
may, were  revolving  this  dreadral  answer  in 
their  minds,  they  were  cheered  by  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Delphi,  named  Timon,  who  en- 
couraged them  once  more  to  approach  the  god 
with  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  if,  perchance, 
they  might  move  his  compassion  to  a  milder 
decree.  They  returned  and  spread  their  olive 
branches  before  the  shrine,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  quit  the  sanctuary  till  they  had  ob- 
tained a  more  favourable  answer.  It  was  given, 
but  in  darker  and  more  ambiguous  words: 
"  Pallas  had  earnestly  struggled,  but  could  not 
propitiate  her  sire  to  spare  her  beloved  city.  It, 
and  the  whole  land,  were  irrevocably  doomed 
to  min.  Yet  had  Jove  granted  to  the  prayer  of 
his  daughter,  that,  when  all  besides  was  lost,  a 
wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  her  citizens. 
Let  thorn  not  wait  to  be  trampled  down  by  the 
horse  and  foot  of  the  invader,  but  turn  their 
backs :  they  might  again  look  him  in  the  face, 
la  seedtime  or  in  harvest,  thou,  divine  Salamis, 
Shalt  make  women  childless." 

The  verses  in  which  these  mysterious  threats 
and  promises  were  delivered  were  carefully  re- 
corded and  carried  to  Athens ;  their  import  gave 
<iocasion  to  various  conjectures.  The  wooden 
walL  which  was  to  afibid  the  only  refuge  in  the 


hoar  of  danger,  seemed  best  explained  by  the 
fleet,  which,  since  it  had  been  increased  ao- 
cording  to  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  might 
well  be  deemed  the  surest  bulwark  of  Athens. 
The  young  men,  who  had  begun  to  look  to  the 
sea  as  their  proper  field  of  action  and  enter- 
prise, embraced  this  interpretation  ;  but  the 
elder  citizens  thought  it  incredible  that  the  god- 
dess should  abandon  her  ancient  citadel,  and  re- 
sign her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  with  whom 
she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
oracle  must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns 
which  once  fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and 
that  this,  if  repaired  and  strengthened  with  the 
same  materials,  would  be  made  an  impregnable 
barrier  against  all  assaults.  Even  those  who 
held  the  ships  to  be  the  wooden  wail  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  use  which  was  to  be 
made  of  them.  Some  thought  that  they  were 
to  be  the  instruments  of  deliverance  onl^  by 
transporting  the  people  to  some  remote  land, 
such  as  the  first  answer  had  bidden  them  to 
seek ;  and  that  the  oracle,  while  it  appeared  to 
predict  the  disaster  which  Salamis  was  to  wit- 
ness, had,  in  truth,  only  warned  them  against 
making  its  shores  the  scene  of  a  fatal  conflict 
with  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  existence  of 
Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  deliberations. 
The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  The- 
mistocles for  advice. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  he  had 
himself  prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  step- 
ped forward  to  decide.  The  story  of  the  em- 
bassy to  Delphi  is  so  transparent,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  real  springs  of 
the  transaction.  Themistocles  could  not  have 
found  greater  difllculty  in  gaining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Timon  in  a  pious  fraud  than  Cleomenes 
in  procuring  that  of  Cobon  for  his  base  and  ma- 
lignant ends.  His  keen  eye  had  probably  caught 
a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to 
hallow  the  shores  of  Salamis ;  and  he  now  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would 
not  have  called  the  island  the  divine  if  it  was  to 
be  afliicted  with  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians, 
and  was  not,  rather,  to  be  the  scene  of  their  de- 
struction. He  therefore  exhorted  them,  if  all 
other  safeguards  should  Ihil  them,  to  commit 
their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to  their 
newly-strengthened  navy.  This  counsel  had 
prevailed. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  this  resolution 
was  to  be  carried  into  eflfect.  The  Persian  ar- 
my was  in  full  march  for  Athens ;  after  the  des- 
olation of  Phocis,  it  had  passed  peaceably  through 
Boeotia,  where  all  the  cities  except  Thespie 
and  Platna  had  testified  their  submissive  spirit 
by  receiving  Macedonian  garrisons.  Thespian 
and  Plataea  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Athens 
might  expect  soon  to  share  their  fate ;  yet  it 
was  not  without  a  bard  struggle  that  the  peo- 
ple consented  to  the  decree  which  Themistocles 
moved,  directing  that  the  city  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  charge  of  its  tutelary  goddess,  and 
that  the  men,  after  placing  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  in  security, 
should  betake  themselves  to  their  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,*  the  council  of  the  Areopa- 
gus found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  man  the 
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fleet,  to  advance  eight  dracbmas,  a  sum  eqaiv- 
alent  to  the  ordinary  pay  for  twenty-four  days, 
to  every  man  who  served.  The  Platsans,  who 
bad  fought  on  board  the  Athenian  ships  at  Ar- 
temisium,  had  landed  in  Boeotia  on  their  pas- 
sage throngh  the  Euripus  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  their  families,  and  were  prevented 
from  rejoining  the  fleet.  There  was  a  story 
that,  when  all  were  ready  to  embark,  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  whioh  ornamented  the  breast- 
plate of  Pallas  disappeared  from  her  statue,  and 
that  Themistocles,  in  searching  for  it,niad  dis- 
covered a  sacred  treasure,  which  enabled  the 
Areopagus  to  exercise  its  prudent  liberality. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  nothing  was  leil  for 
the  Persians  which  could  be  concealed  or  car- 
ried away.  Some  sign  was  still  wanting  to 
convince  the  wavering  that  the  moment  had 
indeed  arrived  when  the.  city  could  no  longer 
hope  to  be  defended  by  any  arm,  hunnan  or  di- 
vine ;  and  now  the  priestess  of  Athene  an- 
nounced that  the  sacred  snake,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  invisible  guardian  of  the  rock, 
and  was  propitiated  by  a  honey-cake  laid  out 
for  it  every  month  in  the  temple,  had  quitted  its 
abode  in  the  sanctuary :  the  monthly  offering 
lay  antasted.  This  portent  removed  all  doubts, 
except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  poorest  cit- 
izens, who,  partly  because  they  wanted  the 
means  of  shifting  theil'  habitation,  and  partly 
becaose  they  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  some 
wonderful  deliverance  which  the  oracle  seemed 
to  coantenance,  resolved  to  remain  in  the  cit- 
adel with  the  keepers  of  the  temple.  The  rest 
transported  their  nM^iiliee  and  their  movable 
property,  some  to  SalaO^s,  some  to  iOgina,  some 
to  TroBsen,  where  the.  fixiles  were  received 
with  aU  the  kindness  tha.t'>it  became  the  birth- 
place of  Theseus  to  show  to*^  people  in  their 
distress.  A  decree  was  passed  ordering  that 
they  should  be  maintained  and  the  children  in- 
structed at  the  public  expense ;  and  even  the 
vineyards  and  orohards  of  the  Troeaeatans  were 
thrown  open  to  their  unrestrained  epjoyment. 
The  fleet  assembled  at  Salamis  was  re-enfotoced 
by  a  squadron,  composed  partly  of  additional 
ships  fhrmshed  by  the  same  states  which  had. 
contribnted  their  soceours  at  Artemisium,  and 
partly  of  a  small  number  sent  from  other  quar- 
ters ;  among  these  were  four  from  Naxos,  which 
had  been  intended  by  the  Naxians  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  barbarians ;  but  Democritus,  who 
commanded  one  of  them,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  influence  in  his  island,  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  neglect  the  orders  they  had  re- 
ceived at  home,  and  to  join  the  Greeks.  The 
most  remote  cities  of  the  Greek  continent  that 
took  a  part  in  the  national  cause  were  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies  of  Leucas  and  Ambracia.  To 
the  west  of  the  Adriatic,  Croton  alone  showed 
itself  touched  by  the  danger  of  Greece :  it  sent 
one  ship ;  though  perhaps  this  merit  belonged 
to  the  commander  Phayllus,  who  had  obtained 
three  victories  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  prob- 
ably equipped  his  ship  at  his  own  expense. 
The  whole  armament  thus  strengthened,  with 
the  addition  of  two  deserters,  amounted  to  960 
ships.* 

Eurybiades  still  held  the  chief  command.   He 
had  called  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  the 
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position  in  which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
await  the  enemy's  approach.  Almost  all  voices 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
leave  Salamis,  and  take  up  a  station  nearer  the 
Isthmus.  **  Peloponnesus  alone  remained  to  be 
defended.  If  they  lost  the  battle,  they  would 
be  blocked  up  in  Salamis,  unable  to  escape  or 
to  protect  their  cities ;  if  they  fought  near  the 
Isthmus,  should  the  worst  happen,  they  migbi 
join  the  army  on  shore,  and  renew  the  contest 
in  defence  of  their  homes. "  The  interest  of  the 
Athenians,  indeed,  was  evidently  opposed  to 
this  course ;  they  could  not  reckon  on  such  an 
alternative ;  for  they  had  ventured  their  all  upoa 
the  sea,  and  defeat  would  to  them  be  irrepara- 
ble ruin.  But  though  their  naval  force  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  their  allies,  they  had 
only  one  vote  in  the  debate.  It  was  still  unde- 
cided, when  news  came  that  the  Persians  had 
overrun  Attica,  and  that  the  citadel  was  either 
already  in  their  hands,  or  must  speedily  fall; 
and  before  long,  the  flames  rising  from  the 
Rock  published  far  and  wide  that  the  oracle 
was  completely  fulfilled,  and  that  every  foot  of 
Attic  ground  was  in  the  power  of  the  barbari- 
ans. Xerxes  had  pursued  his  march  without 
resistance,  spreading  desolation  as  he  advanced 
over  the  plams  of  Attica  till  he  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cecropian  Hill.  He  found  it  guard- 
ed by  the  little  remnant  who  had  been  kept 
there  almost  as  much  by  helplessness  and  de- 
spair as  by  their  forlorn  and  treacherous  hope. 
They  had  raised  a  wooden  wall  round  the  brow 
of  the  rock,  filling  up,  with  a  palisade  of  doors 
and  planks,  the  breaches  that  had  been  made 
by  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the  old  Pelasgian  fortifi- 
cation. Still  their  courage  was  not  cast  down, 
even  when  they  saw  the  mighty  host  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  cut  off  all  possibility  of  relief 
They  would  not  Usten  to  the  proposal  of  the  Pis- 
istratids,  who  urged  them  to  save  their  lives  by 
a  timely  surrender.  The  assailants  who  at- 
tempted to  mount  by  the  gentler  declivities  of 
the  rock  were  crushed  by  heavy  stones  rolled 
down  upon  them  from  above.  The  hill  of  the 
Areopagus  is  separated  from  the  western  end 
of  the  ILock  by  a  narrow  hollow.  From  this 
height  the  besiegers  'dij^harged  their  arrows, 
tipped  with  lighted  tow^^  '^gainst  the  opposite 
paling. ;  The  wooden  wall  was  often  in  fl^es ; 
no  friend]^  deity  held  an  legisi  before  it.  Still 
the  spirit  of  the  little  ^rrison  did  not  sink, 
though  toil,''^d  watchmg,  and  wounds,  and 
hunger  had  broii'ght  them  to  the  ver^kbf  death. 
Xerxes  and  all  his  host  were  baffledf  and  per- 
plexed. 

At  length,  after  all  attempts  had  failed  oa  the 
side  which  seemed  most, open  to  attack,  the 
fortress  was  surprised,  as  oft^n  happens,  on  that 
which  had  been  deemed  impT^|^able.  Towards 
the  north  the  Cecropian  Hilflmbinates  in  the 
precipices  anciently  called  the  Long  Rocks, 
where  the  daughters  of  CeCTt)ps  were  said  to 
have  thrown  themselves  down  in  the  madness 
which  followed  the  indulgence  of  their  profane 
curiosity.  The  Persian  army  contained  num- 
bers of  mountaineers,  who  could  climb  wherev- 
er it  was  possible  for  man  to  set  foot.  While 
the  besieged  were  busied  in  repelling  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy  at  the  western  wall,  a  few 
of  the  barbarians  scaled  the  northern  rocks, 
made  their  way  into  the  citadel,  and  inamedi-     | 
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ately  proceeded  to  open  the  gates.  Some  of 
the  garrison,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  threw 
ttiemselves  over  the  precipice  ;  others  took  ref- 
uge in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  But  the 
Persians  pursued  them  to  their  last  retreat,  and 
put  every  one  to  the  sword.  Then  they  plun- 
dered the  temples,  and  gave  the  whole  citadel 
to  the  flames.  Xerxes  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Susa  to  carry  the  tidings  of  this 
success,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  ex- 
petlitioo,  to  Artabanus.  whom  he  had  sent  back 
from  Abydos,  to  be  regent  during  his  absence. 
The  next  day,  after  his  exultation  or  his  anger 
had  subsided,  and  some  scruples,  perhaps,  began 
to  disquiet  his  mind,  he  called  together  the 
Athenian  exiles  who  were  in  his  train,  and  bade 
them  go  up  to  the  Rock  and  sacrifice  after  their 
rites.  They  brought  back  the  report  of  a  happy 
omen  for  Athens.  The  sacred  olive^the  earli- 
est gift  of  Pallas,  by  which,  in  her  contest  with 
Poseidon,  she  had  proved  her  claim  to  the  land, 
and  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  her  foster-child 
Erechtheus,  by  the  side  of  the  salt  pool  that  had 
gushed  up  under  the  trident  of  her  rival — ^had 
been  consumed  with  the  sacred  building.  Those 
who  came  to  worship  in  the  wasted  sanctuary 
related  that  a  shoot  bad  already  sprung  to  the 
height  of  a  cubit  from  the  burned  stump. 

When  intelligence  of  these  events  was 
brought  to  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  the  greater 
number  were  struck  with  such  consternation, 
that  some  of  the  commanders  are  said  to  have 
left  the  council,  and  to  have  made  preparations 
for  immediate  retreat ;  those  who  remained 
came  to  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  Salamis, 
and  giving  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus. 
It  was  night  before  the  council  broke  up.  The- 
mistocles,  on  his  return  to  his  ship,  related  the 
result  of  the  conference  to  his  friend  Mnesiphi* 
las,  a  man  of  congenial  character,  a  little  more 
adyanced  in  years,  who  was  conmionly  believed 
to  have  had  a  great  share  in  forming  the  mind 
of  Themistodes.  Mnesiphilus  is  described  as 
a  sample  of  the  elder  school  of  Athenian  states- 
men, such  as  flourished  from  the  time  of  Solon 
to  that  of  Pericles  ;  a  man  of  vigorous  practi- 
cal understanding,  which  he  applied  whcdly  to 
public  business,  teking  no  interest  in  the  philo- 
sophical speculations  which  were  beginning  to 
engage  the  attention  of  many  active  minds,  and 
di^aining  or  ignorant  of  any  rhetorical  arts  be- 
yond what  sufficed  for  expressing  plain  sense 
in  clear  words.  When  he  heard  of  the  deter- 
mination which  had  been  adopted,  he  pointed 
out  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  inevita- 
bly result  from  it ;  the  certainty  that,  when  the 
Peloponnesians  found  themselves  on  their  own 
shore,  it  would  he  impossible  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, and  that  the  public  cause  would  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  timid  prudence  of  the  several  cit- 
ies, or  of  individuals  intent  on  their  particular 
safety.  He  exhorted  Themistocles  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to 
avert  this  calamity.  Plutarch  is  angry  with 
Herodotus  for  giving  the  credit  of  this  counsel 
to  Mnesiphilus.  If,  indeed,  it  was  through  his 
suggestion  that  Themistocles  first  perceived  the 
danger,  he,  instead  of  Themistocles,  would  have 
deserved  the  praise  of  having  saved  Greece  by 
his  foresight.  But,  assuredly,  the  two  friends  did 
nothing  more  than  interchange  their  thoughts 
«nd  mutually  strengthen  their  former  convic- 
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tion.  Themistocles  hastened  to  Eurybiades^ 
explained  to  him  the  real  ground  there  was  for 
apprehension,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  go 
on  shore  again,  and  call  another  council.  In 
this,  before  the  subject  of  deliberation  had  been 
formally  proposed,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
assembly  over  to  his  views.  His  principsd  ad- 
versary was  the  Corinthian  admiral,  Adeiman« 
tus,  who  probably  thought  he  had  the  strongest 
reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  own  city  if 
the  fleet  continued  at  Salamis.  He  is  said  to 
have  rebuked  the  premature  importunity  of  The- 
mistocles by  reminding  him  that,  in  the  public 
games,  those  who  started  before  the  signal  was 
given  were  corrected  with  the  scourge.  "  But 
those  who  lag  behind,"  was  the  Athenian's  an- 
swer, ''  do  not  win  the  crown."  In  the  debate 
that  ensued,  Themistocles  could  not  insist  on 
the  grounds  he  had  urged  in  his  interview  with 
Eurybiades  without  ofiending  those  whom  he 
wished  to  persuade.  He  dissembled  his  suspi- 
cions of  their  constancy,  and  confined  himself 
to  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  position 
they  then  occupied  :  **  In  the  Straits  of  Salamis 
you  will  be  fighting,  as  at  the  Isthmus,  in  de- 
fence of  Peloponnesus ;  but  fighting  in  a  situa- 
tion the  most  favourable  to  yourselves,  and  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  victory ;  fighting,  also^ 
with  Salamis,  and  JSgina,  and  Megara  behind 
you,  and  untouched  ;  while,  if  you  withdraw  to 
the  Isthmus,  you  both  abandon  them  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  fling  away  your  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess." Adeimantus  still  vehemently  opposed  his 
proposition,  and  is  said  even  to  have  thrown  out 
an  ungenerous  taunt  against  Themistocles  and 
Athens :  '<  a  man  who  had  no  country  was  not 
entitled  to  a  vote."  Themistocles  sternly  re- 
pelled the  insult,  and  then,  turning  to  Eurybia- 
des, declared  that  the  Athenians  were  resolved, 
if  their  allies  persisted  in  thehr  design,  not  to 
fall  a  useless  sacrifice,  but  to  take  their  families 
and  fortunes  on  board,  and  sail  away  to  the  rich 
land  of  Siris,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  a  colo- 
ny of  lonians  had  already  founded  a  flouri^ng 
city.  This  threat  determined  Eurybiades,  or, 
if  he  had  been  before  convinced,  furnished  him 
with  a  decent  plea  for  changing  his  plan.  His 
authority  or  influence  decided  the  resolution  of 
the  council. 

Six  days  after  the  Greeks  had  left  Artemisiunt 
the  Persian  fleet  arrived  in  the  Attic  bay  of 
Phalerum.  In  passing  through  the  channel  of 
Euboea,  it  is  said  that  the  Persian  admiral,  see 
ing  himself  locked  in  by  the  land,  which  seemed 
to  close  the  Euripus,  suspected  that  his  pilot,  a 
Bceotian  named  Sal^neus,  had  purposely  drawn 
him  into  a  snare,  and  hastily  put  him  to  death  f 
and  that  the  town  of  Salganeus  took  its  name 
from  the  tomb  with  which  the  Persian,  when  he 
had  discovered  his  error,  endeavoured  to  repair 
it.*  But  the  anecdote  implies  an  ignorance 
which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  plan 
of  circumnavigating  Euboea.  Xerxes  went  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  with  Mardonius,  and 
siunmoned  the  chief  commanders  of  the  fleet 
into  his  presence,  to  deliberate  on  the  expe- 
diency of  seeking  an  immediate  engagement. 
Among  a  number  of  vassal  princes  who  con- 
ducted their  squadrons  in  person,  was  a  woman, 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria.    She  alone,  acoord- 
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its  entire  population,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Ge- 
la,  to  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very 
refined  stroke  of  policy,  he  introduced  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  democratical  ascendency  which 
these  measures  tended  to  create.  He  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friend  of 
the  community,  and  the  oligarchs  of  Megara 
made  war  upon  hiim  apparently  from  no  other 
motive.  He  laid  siege  to  Megara^  ai\d  forced 
them  to  surrend^  at  discretion.  But  when 
they  expected  the  most  rigorous  fate,  as  the 
sole  authors  of  a  war  to  which  the  Megarian 
commonalty  was  known  to  be  averse,  he  disap- 
pointed both  by  admitting  the  nobles  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  Syracusan  citizens,  while  he  consign- 
ed their  unoffending  subjects  to  slavery  and 
transportation.  He  afterward  treated  the  two 
contending  parties  of  the  Sicilian  Euboea  in  like 
manner.  The  implacable  animosity  of  the  two 
classes  which  he  thus  brought  together,  and 
between  which  he  probably  observed  a  strict 
neutndity,  was  no  doubt  the  firmest  ground- 
i!7ork  of  his  dominion.  But  he  seems  to  have 
wielded  the  power  which  he  had  usurped  by 
means  of  this  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence 
with  equity  and  mildness.  No  Grecian  state 
liad  the  means  of  raising  a  force  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  at  his  command.  The  fame  of 
his  greatness  and  power  had  spread  far  and 
"Wide  ;  the  value  of  his  alliance  seems  to  have 
been  well  understood,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
slight  cause  would  have  induced  the  Greeks  to 
forego  it.  When  the  envoys  laid  their  request 
before  him,  he  at  first  expostulated  with  them 
on  the  neglect  with  which  their  countrymen  had 
treated  proposals  which  he  himself  had  former- 
ly made  to  them  for  an  alliance.  He  had  in 
Tain  called  upon  them  for  assistanoe  against 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tuscan  pirates,  who 
infested  their  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Sicilians  and  the  Egestceans,  on  whom  they  had 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  Yet  he  would 
not  now  turn  away  from  their  distress,  but  was 
ready  to  succour  them  with  an  armament  of 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  two  thousand  heavy  and  as  many 
light  horse,  as  many  bowmen,  and  as  many 
sUngers,  and  to  furnish  provisions  throughout 
the  war  for  the  whole  Grecian  army.  The  only 
condition  he  tacked  to  his  offer  was,  '*that  he 
flbould  be  allowed  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces."  On  hearing  this  proposal,  the  Spartan 
Syagrus  is  said  to  have  taken  fire,  and  to  have 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  presumption 
of  a  Sicilian  Greek  who  aspired  to  a  pre-emi- 
nence which  exclusively  belonged  to  Sparta: 
**  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  would  groan  at  such 
disgrace.'*  His  Athenian  colleague  likewise 
declared  that  his  city  would  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  to  no  oth^  power  but 
the  Spartans.  Gelo  then  calmly  observed  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  be  better  supplied  with 
generals  than  with  troops,  and  bade  them  tell 
the  Greeks  that  they  had  lost  the  spring  out  of 
their  year:  such  he  deemed  his  own  suooour 
to  their  cause. 

If  the  spirit  of  this  conference  has  been  faith- 
fully preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  offers  of  Gelo 
were  generous,  and  they  were  rejected  on 
grounds  which  seem  to  savoq^  of  blind  confi- 
dence and  overweening  arrogance.  The  en- 
voys, indeed,  speak  hastily,  yet  not  rashly. 


Had  their  resolution  been  the  result  of  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  it  would  not  have  been  wi- 
ser«  more  becoming,  or  more  truly  politic.  The 
only  feature  in  the  conversation  which  might 
raise  a  doubt  is  the  part  attributed  to  the  Athe- 
nian :  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  tone, 
when  the  naval  power  of  Athens  had  been  so 
lately  raised  to  a  bare  equality  with  ^gina, 
though  not  incredible,  is  a  little  surprising; 
but  that  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  per- 
mitted a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  their  fleet  and  army,  that  they 
should  have  confessed  themselves  dependant  on 
him  for  their  existence,  even  without  looking 
to  the  remoter  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
tectorship, would  have  been  no  less  perilous 
than  degrading.  Had  they  been  capable  of 
yielding  to  such  a  demand,  had  they  not  felt  the 
pride  which  spurned  at  it,  they  could  scarcely 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  that 
called  for  the  rejected  succour,  or  have  shown 
how  well  they  could  do  w^ithout  it. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that,  even  after  bis  terms  had  been  refused, 
Gelo  would  still  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  moment  of  danger,  if  he  had 
not  been  detained  by  the  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion, which  he  repulsed  about  the  same  time 
that  Xerxes  was  driven  out  of  Greece.  But 
this  favourable  supposition  is  scarcely  consist- 
ent with  the  conduct  which  he  really  adopted. 
Herodotus  relates  that  he  intrusted  Cadmus,  a 
native  of  Cos,  who  had  freely  resigned  the  tyr- 
anny in  his  own  city,  and  had  retired  to  Sicily, 
with  a  shipload  of  treasure,  a  speech  of  fair 
words,  and  an  ofl^r  of  earth  and  water,  to  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes  if  he  proved  victori- 
ous. Cadmus  sailed  to  Delphi,  and  there  watch- 
ed the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  when  it  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  his  trust 
to  Gelo. 

In  the  mean  while,  Themistocles  was  busied 
in  allaying  animosi^  and  silencing  disputes 
among  the  Grecian  cities.  He  was  seconded 
in  this  noble  task  by  a  man  of  whom  we  should 
wish  to  have  known  more  than  we  do-— an  Ar- 
cadian of  Tegea  named  Cheileos.  At  the  same 
time,  he  used  every  expedient  for  cherishing 
the  ardour  and  bracing  the  energy  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  for  it  must  have  been  during  this 
period  that  he  procured  a  deoree  to  be  passed 
condenming  Arthmius  of  Zelea  and  all  his  pos- 
terity to  outlawry.  Arthmius  had  been  em- 
ployed, probably  with  the  envoys  whom  Xerxes 
sent  iirom  Sardis,  to  scatter  Persian  gold  and 
promises  in  Peloponnesus.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, a  brazen  pillar  recorded  the  offence 
and  the  sentence  of  this  emissary,  who  was 
shut  out  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Athenian 
who  lighted  on  him.  Another  proceeding  of 
Themistocles,  which  can,  perhaps,  only  be  jus- 
tified by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive. He  caused  an  interpreter  who  accompa- 
nied the  Persian  envoys  to  be  put  to  death  for 
daring  to  use  the  Greek  tongue  to  utter  the 
commands  of  the  barbarian  king.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  assembled  deputies  bound  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  by  an  oath,  to  con- 
secrate to  the  god  at  Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  sub- 
stance of  every  Grecian  people  which,  without 
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being  compelled  by  necessity,  had  surrendered 
itself  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  care  of  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus, after  their  endeavours  to  unite  the  nation 
in  the  common  cause,  was  to  decide  on  their 
place  of  defence.  Their  lirst  step  was  deter- 
mined by  the  call  of  the  Thessalians,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  treachery 
of  the  Aleuads,  were  willing,  if  supported  by 
the  allied  forces,  to  resist  the  invader  on  their 
border.  They  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a 
strong  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tern- 
pe.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  this  position  would  be  useless,  and  that  an 
expedition  to  Tbessaly  would  answer  no  pur- 
pose, unless  it  was  made  with  the  intention  of 
^ving  the  enemy  battle  in  the  Thessalian  plain, 
a  field  much  more  favourable  to  the  invading 
army  than  to  the  weaker  force.  A  body  of 
10,000  men  was  sent,  while  Xerxes  was  pre- 
I>aring  for  his  passage  at  Abydos,  under  the 
command  of  Euaenetus,  a  Spartan,  and  of  The- 
mistocles,  to  take  possession  of  Tempe.  While 
they  were  encamped  there,  they  received  a 
message  from  Alexander,  now  king  of  Mace- 
don,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw,  and  not  to 
"wait  till  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  host.  At  the  same  time  they  discov- 
ered that  Tbessaly  lay  open  to  the  passes  over 
the  Cambunian  range,  and  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  hem  them  in  on  every  side. 
They  therefore  took  the  advice  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  marched  back  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  next  defensible  position  appeared  to  be 
the  Pass  of  Thermopyls,  and  here  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Euboean 
channel.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  Persians  were  in  Pieria,  on  the  borders 
of  Thessaly,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
naval  force  set  sail  for  the  north  coast  of  Euboea, 
and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  began  its 
march  for  Thermopyle. 

The  northern  side  of  Enbcea  afibrded  a  com- 
modious and  advantageous  station :  it  was  a 
long  beach,  caUed,  from  a  temple  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Artemisium,  capable  of  receiving 
the  galleys  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  dr^w 
them  upon  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  open  sea  and  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and 
consequently  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
enemy's  movements  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
south ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Thermopyle  enabled  the  fleet  to 
keep  up  a  quick  and  easy  communication  with 
the  land  force.  Here,  therefore,  271  triremes 
were  stationed  under  the  Spartan  admiral  £u- 
rybiades.  A  Spartan  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command,  though  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  only 
ten  ships,  by  tl^  desire  of  the  allies,  who  refu- 
sed to  obey  an  Athenian.  Yet  Athens  manned 
127  ships,  and  also  supplied  the  Chalcidians 
with  twenty  others.  It  may  have  been  prin- 
cipally the  jealousy  of  iE^ina  that  led  to  the 
determination  not  to  submit  to  Athenian  com- 
mand. The  force  she  sent  on  this  occasion, 
eighteen  triremes,  bore  no  proportion  to  her 
power,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  she  husbanded 
her  navy  under  the  plea  of  protecting  her  own 
shores.  Corinth  contributed  forty  sail,  Megara 
twenty,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the    Dorian   cities   of  Peloponnesus,   which. 
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though  not  hostile  to  Athens^  could  not  ac- 
knowledge an  Ionian  leader  without  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  national  prejudices. 

"While  the  Persian  army  was  waiting  at  Pie- 
ria till  a  road  had' been  opened  for  it  through  the 
thick  forest  that  clothed  fhe  sides  of  the  Cam- 
bunian Hills,  or  soon  after  it  had  crossed  over 
into  Thessaly,  a  squadron  of  ten  fast-sailing 
ships  was  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Therroe 
to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  movements  of 
the  Greeks.    Off  the  island  of  Sciathus  they 
fell  in  with  three  Greek  ships,  which  were 
there  stationed  on  the  look-out,  one  an  Athe- 
nian, the  others  of  Troezen  and  ^Egina.    They 
took  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  the  Persians,  who 
pursued  and  captured  the  Trcezenian,  and,  afler 
a  brave  struggle,  the  iEginetan.    The  victors 
selected  the  comeliest  man  they  found  among 
their  Trcezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him 
at  the  prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory : 
this  fearful  superstition,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  paying  a  generous  respect  to 
the  valour  of  Pytheas  the  iEginetan,  who,  after 
his  ship  was  taken,  fought  till  he  was  almost 
cut  to  pieces.    The  Athenians  ran  their  vessel 
aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  made 
their  way  home  through  Thessaly.    This  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  announ- 
ced by  fire-signals  from  Sciathus  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium.    The  alarm  it  excited  was  so 
great,  that  the  admiral  resolved  on  quitting 
this  station,  and  retiring  to  Chalcis,  where  a 
few  ships  might  defend  the  Euripus :  before  he 
sailed  away,  he  set  watches  on  the  heights  of 
Eubcea,  to  secure  the  earUest  intelligence  of 
the  hostile  armament.    The  Persian  squadron, 
after  setting  up  a  stone  pillar  to  mark  a  danger- 
ous rock  in  the  channel  between  Sciathus  and 
Magnesia,  returned  to  Therme  with  the  report 
that  the  coast  was  clear.    On  this  information, 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  way  eleven  days  af- 
ter Xerxes  began  his  march  fh)m  Therme,  and 
the  same  evening  came  to  anchor  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Magnesia.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagase  the  whole  coast 
is  rugged,  and  destitute  of  harbours,  and  even 
of  good  roadsteads,  but  more  especially  at  the 
foot  of  Ossaand  of  Pelion.    Night  overtook  the 
Persians  before  they  could  reach  the  Pegas«- 
an  Gulf;  but  under  the  brow  of  Pelion  they 
found  a  beach,  stretching  from  the  town  of 
Canastea  to  the  Cape  of  Sepias,  and  here  they 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.    As  the  low 
shore  was  of  small  extent  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  could 
be  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  the  rest  rode  at  an- 
chor, their  sterns  turned  towards  the  sea,  line 
within  line.    The  night  (it  was  the  middle  of 
summer)  was  fair  and  calm;  but  when  the 
dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  a  ripple  and  a 
swell  of  the  sea  gave  notice  of  an  approaching 
change.    As  the  wind  rose  from  the  northeast, 
those  who  paid  heed  to  the  signs  of  the  weath- 
er, and  could  find  a  place  of  shelter,  secured 
themselves  from  the  coming  storm ;  but  on  the 
rest  it  burst  with  irresistible  fury.    The  ships 
were  torn  from  their  anchorage,  driven  against 
each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  clifls.    The 
tempest  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  three 
days  and  nights.    The  commanders  began  to 
fear  lest  the  Thessalians  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  general  confusion  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
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its  entire  popalation,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Ga- 
la, to  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very 
refiDed  stroke  of  policy,  he  introduced  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  democratical  ascendency  which 
these  measures  tended  to  create.  He  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friend  of 
the  community,  and  the  oligarchs  of  Megara 
made  war  upon  h'im  apparently  from  no  other 
motive.  He  laid  siege  to  Megara,  ai^d  forced 
them  to  surrend^  at  discretion.  But  when 
they  expected  the  most  rigorous  fate,  as  the 
sole  authors  of  a  war  to  which  the  Nlegarian 
commonalty  was  known  to  be  averse,  he  disap- 
pointed both  by  admitting  the  nobles  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  Syracusan  citizens,  while  he  consign- 
ed their  unoffending  subjects  to  slavery  and 
transportation.  He  afterward  treated  the  two 
contending  parties  of  the  Sicilian  Euboea  in  like 
manner.  The  implacable  animosity  of  the  two 
classes  which  he  thus  brought  together,  and 
between  which  he  probably  observed  a  strict 
neutrality,  was  no  doubt  the  firmest  ground- 
work of  his  dominion.  But  he  seems  to  have 
wielded  the  power  which  he  had  usurped  by 
means  of  this  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence 
with  equity  and  mildness.  No  Grecian  state 
had  the  means  of  raising  a  force  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  at  his  command.  The  fame  of 
his  greatness  and  power  had  spread  far  and 
wide  ;  the  value  of  his  alliance  seems  to  have 
been  well  understood,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
4Blight  cause  would  have  induced  the  Greeks  to 
forego  it.  When  the  envoys  laid  their  request 
before  him,  he  at  first  expostulated  with  them 
on  the  neglect  with  which  their  countrymen  had 
treated  proposals  which  he  himself  had  former- 
ly made  to  them  for  an  alliance.  He  had  in 
Tain  called  upon  them  for  assistance  against 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tuscan  pirates,  who 
infested  their  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Sicilians  and  the  Egesteans,  on  whom  they  had 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  Yet  he  would 
not  now  turn  away  from  their  distress,  but  was 
ready  to  sucoour  them  with  an  armament  of 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  two  thousand  heavy  and  as  many 
light  horse,  as  many  bowmen,  and  as  many 
sUngers,  and  to  furnish  provisions  throughout 
the  war  for  the  whole  Grecian  army.  The  only 
condition  he  tacked  to  his  offer  was,  "  that  he 
should  be  allowed  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces."  On  hearing  this  proposal,  the  Spartan 
Syagrus  is  said  to  have  taken  fire,  and  to  have 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  presumption 
of  a  Sicilian  Greek  who  aspired  to  a  pre-emi- 
nence which  exclusively  belonged  to  Sparta: 
**  the  shade  of  Agandemnon  would  groan  at  such 
disgrace."  His  Athenian  colleague  likewise 
declared  that  his  city  would  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  to  no  oth^  power  but 
the  Spartans.  Gelo  then  calmly  observed  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  be  better  supplied  with 
generals  than  with  troops,  and  bade  them  tell 
the  Greeks  that  they  had  lost  the  spring  out  of 
their  year :  such  he  deemed  his  own  sucoour 
to  their  cause. 

If  the  spirit  of  this  conference  has  been  faith- 
ftilly  preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  offers  of  Gelo 
were  generous,  and  they  were  rejected  on 
ffroun(u  which  seem  to  savoq^  of  blind  confi- 
dence and  overweening  arrogance.  The  en- 
▼oys,  indeed,  speak  hastily,  yet  not  rashly. 


Had  their  resolution  been  the  result  of  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  it  would  not  have  been  wi- 
ser, more  becoming,  or  more  truly  politic.  The 
only  feature  in  the  conversation  which  might 
raise  a  doubt  is  the  part  attributed  to  the  Athe- 
nian :  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  tone, 
when  the  naval  power  of  Athens  had  been  so 
lately  raised  to  a  bare  equality  with  iEgina, 
though  not  incredible,  is  a  little  surprising; 
but  that  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  per- 
mitted a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  their  fleet  and  army,  that  they 
should  have  confessed  themselves  dependant  on 
him  for  their  existence,  even  without  looking 
to  the  remoter  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
tectorship, would  have  been  no  less  perilous 
than  degrading.  Had  they  been  capable  of 
yielding  to  such  a  demand,  had  they  not  felt  the 
pride  which  spurned  at  it,  they  could  scarcely 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  that 
called  for  the  rejected  succour,  or  have  shown 
how  well  they  could  do  without  it. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that,  even  after  his  terms  had  been  refused, 
Gelo  would  etiU  have  come  to  the  assistance  oif 
the  Greeks  in  the  moment  of  danger,  if  be  had 
not  been  detained  by  the  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion, which  he  repulsed  about  the  same  time 
that  Xerxes  was  driven  out  of  Greece.  But 
this  favourable  su|^)08ition  is  scarcely  consist- 
ent with  the  conduct  which  he  really  adopted. 
Herodotus  relates  that  he  intrusted  Cadmus,  a 
native  of  Cos,  who  had  freely  resigned  the  tyr- 
anny in  his  own  city,  and  had  lethred  to  Sicily, 
with  a  shipload  of  treasure,  a  speech  of  fair 
words,  and  an  ofS^t  of  earth  and  water,  to  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Xerres  if  he  proved  victori- 
ous. Cadmus  sailed  to  Delphi,  and  there  watch- 
ed the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  when  it  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  letumed  with  his  trust 
to  Gelo. 

In  the  mean  while,  Themistocles  was  busied 
in  allaying  animosity  and  silencing  disputes 
among  the  Grecian  cities.  He  was  seconded 
in  this  noble  task  by  a  man  of  wh<mi  we  should 
wish  to  have  known  more  than  we  do— -an  Ar- 
cadian of  Tegea  named  Cheileos.  At  the  same 
time,  he  used  every  expedient  for  cherishing 
the  ardour  and  bracing  the  energy  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  for  it  must  have  been  during  this 
period  that  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed 
condemning  Arthmius  of  Zelea  and  all  his  pos- 
terity to  outlawry.  Arthmius  had  been  em- 
ployed, probably  with  the  envoys  whom  Xerxes 
sent  firom  Sardis,  to  scatter  Persian  gold  and 
promises  in  Peloponnesus.  In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, a  brazen  pillar  recorded  the  offence 
and  the  sentence  of  this  emissary,  who  was 
shut  out  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Athenian 
who  lighted  on  him.  Another  proceeding  of 
Themistocles,  which  can,  perhapis,  only  be  jus- 
tified by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive. He  caused  an  interpreter  who  accompa- 
nied the  Persian  envoys  to  be  put  to  death  for 
daring  to  use  the  Greek  tongue  to  utter  the 
commands  of  the  barbarian  king.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  assembled  deputies  bound  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  by  an  oath,  to  con- 
I  secrate  to  the  god  at  Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  sub- 
I  stance  of  every  Grecian  people  which,  without 
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being  compelled  by  necessity,  had  surrendered 
itself  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  care  of  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus, after  their  endeavours  to  unite  the  nation 
in  the  common  cause,  was  to  decide  on  their 
place  of  defence.  Their  first  step  was  deter- 
mined by  the  call  of  the  Thessalians,  who,  as 
lire  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  treachery 
of  the  Aleuads,  were  willing,  if  supported  by 
the  allied  forces,  to  resist  the  invader  on  their 
border.  They  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a 
strong  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tem- 
pe.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  this  position  would  be  useless,  and  that  an 
expedition  to  Thessaly  would  answer  no  pur- 
pose, unless  it  was  made  with  the  intention  of 
giving  the  enemy  battle  in  the  Thessalian  plain, 
a  field  much  more  favourable  to  the  invading 
army  than  to  the  weaker  force.  A  body  of 
10,000  men  was  sent,  while  Xerxes  was  pre- 
paring for  his  passage  at  Abydos,  under  the 
command  of  Euaenetus,  a  Spartan,  and  of  The- 
mistocles,  to  take  possession  of  Tempe.  While 
they  were  encamped  there,  they  received  a 
message  from  Alexander,  now  king  of  Mace- 
don,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw,  and  not  to 
UFait  till  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  host.  At  the  same  time  they  discov- 
ered that  Thessaly  lay  open  to  the  passes  over 
the  Cambunian  range,  and  that  the  enemy 
woaid  be  able  to  hem  them  in  on  every  side. 
They  therefore  took  the  advice  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  marched  back  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  next  defensible  position  appeared  to  be 
the  Pass  of  Thermopyls,  and  here  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Eubcean 
channel.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  Persians  were  in  Pieria,  on  the  borders 
ef  Thessaly,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
naval  force  set  sail  for  the  north  coast  of  Euboea, 
and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  began  its 
march  for  Thermopyle. 

The  northem  side  of  Euboea  aflbrded  a  com- 
modious and  advantageous  station :  it  was  a 
long  beach,  called,  from  a  temple  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Artemisium,  capable  of  receiving 
the  galleys  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  draw 
them  upon  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  open  sea  and  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and 
consequently  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
enemy's  movements  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
south  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Thermopylae  enabled  the  fleet  to 
keep  up  a  quick  and  easy  communication  with 
the  land  force.  Here,  therefore,  271  triremes 
were  stationed  under  the  Spartan  admiral  Eu- 
rybiades.  A  Spartan  had  been  appointed  to  the 
conunand,  though  the  Laced eemonians  sent  only 
ten  ships,  by  tl^  desire  of  the  allies,  who  refu- 
sed to  obey  an  Athenian.  Yet  Athens  manned 
127  ships,  and  also  supplied  the  Chalcidians 
with  twenty  others.  It  may  have  been  prin- 
cipally the  jealousy  of  iEgina  that  led  to  the 
determination  not  to  submit  to  Athenian  com- 
mand. The  force  she  sent  on  this  occasion, 
eighteen  triremes,  bore  no  proportion  to  her 
power,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  she  husbanded 
her  navy  under  the  plea  of  protecting  her  own 
shores.  Corinth  contributed  forty  sail,  Megara 
twenty,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the    Dorian   cities   of  Peloponnesus,   which,  | 
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though  not  hostile  to  Athens*  could  not  ac- 
knowledge an  Ionian  leader  without  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  national  prejudices. 

"While  the  Persian  army  was  waiting  at  Pie- 
ria till  a  road  had' been  opened  for  it  through  the 
thick  forest  that  clothed  fhe  sides  of  the  Cam- 
bunian HiUs,  or  soon  after  it  had  crossed  over 
into  Thessaly,  a  squadron  of  ten  fast-sailing 
ships  was  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Therme 
to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  movements  of 
the  Greeks.    Off  the  island  of  Sciathns  they 
fell  in  with  three  Greek  ships,  which  were 
there  stationed  on  the  look-out,  one  an  Athe- 
nian, the  others  of  Trcezen  and  ^Egina.    They 
took  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  the  Persians,  who 
pursued  and  captured  the  Trcezenian,  and,  after 
a  brave  struggle,  the  ^ginetan.    The  victors 
selected  the  comeliest  man  they  found  among 
their  Troezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him 
at  the  prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory : 
this  fearful  superstition,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  paying  a  generous  respect  to 
the  valour  of  Pytheas  the  ^Eginetan,  who,  after 
his  ship  was  taken,  fought  till  he  was  almost 
cut  to  pieces.    The  Athenians  ran  their  vessel 
aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  made 
their  way  home  through  Thessaly.    This  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  announ- 
ced by  fire-signals  from  Sciathus  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium.    The  alarm  it  excited  was  so 
great,  that  the  admiral  resolved  on  quitting 
this  station,  and  retiring  to  Chalcis,  where  a 
few  ships  might  defend  the  Euripus :  before  he 
sailed  away,  he  set  watches  on  the  heights  of 
Euboea,  to  secure  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
the  hostile  armament.    The  Persian  squadron, 
after  setting  up  a  stone  pillar  to  mark  a  danger- 
ous rock  in  the  channel  between  Sciathus  and 
Magnesia,  returned  to  Therme  with  the  report 
that  the  coast  was  clear.    On  this  information, 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  way  eleven  days  af- 
ter Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Therme,  and 
the  same  evening  came  to  anchor  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Magnesia.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  the  whole  coast 
is  rugged,  and  destitute  of  harbours,  and  even 
of  good  roadsteads,  but  more  especially  at  the 
foot  of  Ossaand  of  Pelion.    Night  overtook  the 
Persians  before  they  could  reach  the  Pegasae- 
an  Gulf;  but  under  the  brow  of  Pelion  they 
found  a  beach,  stretching  from  the  town  of 
Canastaea  to  the  Cape  of  Sepias,  and  here  they 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.    As  the  low 
shore  was  of  small  extent  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  could 
be  drawn  up  on  the  beach  ;  the  rest  rode  at  an- 
chor, their  sterns  turned  towards  the  sea,  line 
within  line.    The  night  (it  was  the  middle  of 
summer)  was  fair  and  calm ;  but  when  the 
dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  a  ripple  and  a 
swell  of  the  sea  gave  notice  of  an  approaching 
change.    As  the  wind  rose  from  the  northeast, 
those  who  paid  heed  to  the  signs  of  the  weath- 
er, and  could  find  a  place  of  shelter,  secured 
themselves  from  the  coming  storm ;  but  on  the 
rest  it  burst  with  irresistible  fury.    The  ships 
were  torn  from  their  anchorage,  driven  agafnst 
each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  cliflTs.    The 
tempest  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  three 
days  and  nights.    The  commanders  began  to 
fear  lest  the  Thessalians  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  general  confusion  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
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complete  iheir  ruin ;  and  they  hastily  fonned  a 
high  fence  out  of  the  wrecks  round  the  fleet 
that  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Magians  were  not  idle :  they  kept  re- 
peating their  incantations,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices to  the  wind,  and  to  Thetis  and  the  Nere- 
ids, when  they  heard  from  the  lonians  that  the 
fatal  coast  was  sacred  to  these  powers.  At 
length  the  storm  subsided ;  but  for  many  miles 
the  shores  were  strewed  with  wrecks  and  with 
corpses.  The  ships  of  war  destroyed  were 
reckoned,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  at  400: 
the  lives,  the  transports,  the  stores,  the  treas- 
ure lost,  were  past  counting.  When  the  sea 
grew  calm,  the  remains  of  the  fleet  doubled  the 
southern  headland  of  Magnesia,  and  put  into 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  where  they  moored  in  the 
harbour  of  Aphete  close  at  its  mouth. 

The  joy  with  which  the  Greeks  observed  the 
rising  and  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest, 
was  proportioned  to  the  fears  which  the  first 
approach  of  the  barbarian  armament  had  exci- 
ted in  them.  It  was  afterward  believed  that 
the  event  had  been  signified  by  oracles,  which 
bade  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the  wind,  and  the 
Atlienians  to  Boreas,  their  kindred  god,  who  had 
carried  ofTOrithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  They  now  grate- 
fully acknowledged  his  friendly  succour,  and  not 
only  sacrificed  with  earnest  invocations  to  him 
and  to  their  native  heroine,  while  the  storm 
lasted,  but  afterward  raised  a  temple  to  him  on 
the  Ilissus.  The  day  after  the  gale  got  up, 
while  it  was  at  its  height,  the  sconts,  wh*  had 
been  left  to  look  out  for  the  enemy,  came  to 
Chalcis  with  such  a  description  of  its  effects, 
that  every  one  believed  the  whole  armada  to  be 
almost  utterly  ruined,  and  after  a  thanksgiving 
and  a  libation  to  Poseidon,  the  fleet  returned  to 
its  former  station  at  Aitemisium,  to  complete  the 
victory  which  the  gods  had  begun.  It  arrived 
in  time  to  capture  fifteen  Persian  ships,  which 
had  been  detained  at  Sepias  after  the  departure 
of  the  main  body,  and  as  they  followed  in  search 
of  it,  seeing  the  Greeks  off  Artemisium,  took 
them  for  friends,  and  only  discovered  their  er- 
ror when  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 

The  loss  the  Persians  had  suffered,  though 
it  amounted  to  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the 
whole  Grecian  fleet,  was  scarcely  felt  in  their 
huge  armament.  W'lien,  from  their  station  at 
Aphetie,  they  perceived  the  slender  force  of 
their  adversary,  their  only  concern  was  to  pre- 
vent him  from  escaping:  they  could  not  ima- 
gine that  he  would  venture  on  a  contest.  They 
therefore,  without  delay,  detached  a  squadron 
of  200  sail,  with  orders  to  make  for  the  north, 
that  their  object  might  not  be  suspected,  but 
when  tho^  had  got  out  to  sea  beyond  Sciathus, 
to  bear  away  to  the  south,  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  Eubcea,  and  then  sail  up  the  chan- 
nel, and  cut  oflTthe  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  on  their  part,  who  bad  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  should  scarcely  find  an  enemy 
to  combat,  were  at  first  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  sight  of  the  power  opposed  to  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  Themistocles  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  restraining  them  from  again  turning 
their  backs,  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  Euripus. 
Herodotus  even  relates  that,  having  received 
the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  talents  from  the 
Eubceans  (the  particular  cities  are  not  mention- 


ed) as  the  price  of  his  endeavours  to  detain  tbe 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  he  employed  a  part  of  the 
sum  in  bribing  the  admiral  Eurybiades  and  the 
Corinthian  commander  Adeimantus,  and  tho9 
induced  them  to  change  their  resolution.  We 
would  willingly  agree  with  Plutarch  in  rejecting 
this  story  as  one  of  the  numberless,  scandalous, 
and  groundless  anecdotes  which  Herodotus 
must  have  found  in  circulation,  such  as  common- 
ly spring  up  in  abundance,  after  a  period  big 
with  great  events,  in  minds  that  love  to  trace  ; 
them  to  secret  and  little  causes.  But,  whatev-  ■ 
er  foundation  it  may  have  had,  the  Greeks  not 
only  stayed,  but  soon  recovered  from  their  first 
astonishment,  and  did  not  shrink  from  looking 
the  enemy  in  the  face.  They  had  received  ear- 
ly information  of  his  plans  from  a  man  named 
Scyllias,  who  deserted  to  fhem  from  Aphetae. 
and  was  so  famous  as  a  diver  that  he  was  com-  , 
monly  believed  to  have  traversed  the  whole  in- 
tervening space,  about  ten  miles,  under  water. 
The  news  reached  them  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  determined  to  wait  till  midnight,  and  then 
sail  to  meet  the  squadron  which  had  been  sent 
round  Euboea.  In  the  mean  while  the  Persians 
did  not  move  from  their  station  at  Aphetae,  for 
they  feared  lest  they  should  scare  their  puny 
enemy  to  flight :  they  deemed  their  own  ships 
superior,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  as  sailers 
The  Greeks  were  surprised  at  their  inaction, 
and  having  waited  till  noon  expecting  an  attack, 
they  then  resolved  to  venture  out  and  try  thrir 
strength.  The  Persians  were  astonished  at 
their  foolhardiness,  and  hastened  to  meet  and 
enclose  them.  They  fonned  a  circle  round 
them ;  the  Greeks  first  drew  their  line  into  a 
smaller  circle,  with  their  prows  facing  the  sur- 
rounding enemy,  and  then,  at  the  signal,  darted 
forward,  like  rays,  to  pierce  and  break  the  wall 
of  ships  that  encompassed  them.  The  Persianf? 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  attack,  ami  ! 
lost  thirty  ships,  but  the  combat  was  st-ill  unde- 
cided, when  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
to  it.  Each  party  returned  to  his  station  with 
altered  feelings,  the  Persians  perplexed  and  dis- 
heartened, the  Greeks  with  new  hopes.  They 
had  gained,  not,  indeed,  a  clear  victory,  but  r; 
pledge  of  one  ;  confidence  in  their  own  strenjjth, 
and  insight  into  the  enemy's  weakness.  It  was 
with  good  reason  Pindar  afterward  celebratrd 
Artemisium  as  the  place  "  where  the  sons  of 
Athens  laid  the  shining  groundwork  of  fre*:- 
dom." 

In  the  following  ni^ht  another  violent  sum- 
mer storm,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain. 
thunder,  and  lightning,  terrified  more  than  it 
hurt  the  Persians  at  Aphets,  where  the  road 
was  choked  with  the  wrecks  and  the  bodies  that 
were  driven  in  from  the  scene  of  the  action. 
But  the  same  storm  overtook  the  squadron  tliat 
was  sailing  round  EubcBa  with  perhaps  greater 
fury,  and  off  a  part  of  the  coast  infamous  in  an- 
cient times  under  the  name  of  Coela  (the  Hol- 
lows). This  terrible  place  probably  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which,  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  its  iron-bound  coast,  contains 
only  one  mlet  where  a  ship  can  find  shelter  in 
distress.  On  these  rocks  the  Persian  squadron 
perished.  The  joyful  tid  ings  reached  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  from  Athens  of  fifty- 
three  ships,  which,  if  Ccela  lay  as  has  been 
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commonly  supposed,  passed  by  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  and  must  have  brought  the  news. 
Thus  strengthened  and  cheered,  they  again 
sailed  out,  ready  for  another  trial.  The  Per- 
sians, yet  trembling  under  the  terrors  of  the 
past  night,  kept  still ;  but  a  squadron  of  Cili- 
cians,  either  freshly  arrived,  or  detached,  for 
some  unknown  purpose,  from  the  main  body, 
fell  in  with  them  and  was  destroyed. 

The  next  day  the  Persian  commanders,  in- 
dignant at  the  resistance  they  had  encountered 
from  80  contemptible  a  force,  and  fearing  their 
master's  anger,  sailed  up  to  Artemisium  to  be- 
gin the  attack.  As  they  came  near  they  bent 
their  line  into  a  crescent :  the  Greeks,  as  be- 
fore, assailed,  pierced,  and  broke  it;  the  un- 
wieldy armament  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  shattered  by  its  own  weight.  Yet  the  sev- 
eral ships  maintained  an  obstinate  conflict,  and 
gained  partial  triumphs.  The  Egyptian  division 
distinguished  itself  above  the  rest,  and  captured 
five  Greek  ships,  with  all  their  men.  On  the 
side  of  the  Greeks,  none  equalled  the  Athe- 
■ians,  and  among  them  the  foremost  was  Clin- 
ias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  who  commanded  a 
ship  which  he  had  equipped  and  manned  at  his 
own  charge.  On  the  whole,  nearly  as  much 
damage  was  done  and  suffered  on  the  one  side 
as  on  the  other.  When  the  combatants  were 
parted  by  night  or  weariness,  though  the  Greeks 
remained  masters  of  the  wreck  and  the  dead, 
and  might,  therefore,  claim  the  victory,  they 
had  bought  it  dearly  :  the  Athenians  found  one 
half  of  their  ships  disabled.  It  became  evident 
that  they  could  not  survive  such  another  victo- 
ry, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  Their 
resolution  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the 
arrival  of  an  Athenian  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Thermopylae  with  a  light  galley,  and  now 
came  with  the  news  that  the  Spartan  king, 
Leonidas,  was  slain,  and  all  his  men  killed  or 
taken,  and  that  the  Persians  were  masters  of 
the  pass,  which  was  the  key  to  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
and  Attica. 

At  the  time  when  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus resolved  on  defending  the  Pass  of  Tber- 
mopyhe,  the  Olympic  festival  was  near  at  hand, 
and  also  one  little  less  respected  among  many 
of  the  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Camean  Apollo,  which  lasted  nine  days, 
llie  danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  so  pressing 
as  to  require  that  these  sacred  games,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  so  many  purposes  of 
pleasure,  business,  and  religion,  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  it  was  thought  suflScient  to  send 
forward  a  small  force  to  bar  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  until  they  should  leave  the  Grecian 
world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern 
Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon 
them,  the  little  band  which  was  to  precede  the 
whole  force  of  the  confederates  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  her  king,  Leonidas.  It 
was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  attended 
by  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbers  are  not  re- 
corded, 500  from  Tegea,  and  as  many  from  Man- 
tinea,  120  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and 
1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed 
400,  Phlius  200,  and  Mycenae  80.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  summon  Phocis  and  the  Locrians, 
whose  territory  lay  nearest  to  the  post  which 
was  to  be  maintained,  to  raise  their  whole  force. 


"  They  were  reminded  that  the  invader  was  not 
a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as  all  human  great- 
ness, to  a  fall ;  and  they  were  bidden  to  take 
courage,  for  the  sea  was  guarded  by  Athens 
and  i£gina,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and 
the  troops  now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  which  would  speedi- 
ly follow.'*  Hearing  this,  the  Phocians  march- 
ed to  Thermopylae  with  1000  men,  and  the  Lo- 
crians of  Opus  with  all  they  could  muster.  On 
his  arrival  in  Bceotia,  Leonidas  was  joined  by 
700  Thespians,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause ; 
but  the  disposition  of  Thebes  was  strongly  sus- 
pected: her  leading  men  were  known  to  bo 
friendly  to  the  Persians;  and  Leonidas  prob- 
ably believed  that  he  should  be  counteracting 
their  intrigues  if  he  engaged  the  Thebana  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  therefore  call- 
ed upon  them  for  assistance,  and  they  sent  400 
men  with  him  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo- 
tus, this  was  a  forced  compliance,  which,  if 
they  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have  re- 
fused. With  this  army  Leonidas  marched  to 
defend  Thermopylae  against  two  millions  of 
men. 

It  was  a  prevailing  -belief  in  later  ages,  one, 
perhaps,  that  became  current  immediately  afler 
his  death,  that  when  he  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion he  distinctly  foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And 
Herodotus  gives  some  colour  to  the  opinion  by 
recording  that  he  selected  his  Spartan  follow- 
ers among  those  who  had  sons  to  leave  behind 
them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that  before  his 
departure  from  Sparta  he  and  his  little  band 
solemnized  their  own  obsequies  by  funeral 
games  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  spoke  of  them 
as  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough  to  die. 
One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his  arri- 
val at  Thermopylae,  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attack- 
ed in  the  rear ;  the  only  danger  he  had  before 
his  eyes  was  one  which  could  not  have  shaken 
the  courage  of  any  brave  warrior,  that  of  ma- 
king a  stand  for  a  few  days  against  incessant 
attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  ui  a  narrow 
space,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  betw^een  the 
eastern  promontory  of  GBta,  called  Callidromus, 
which  towers  above  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  is  four  or  five  miles 
in  length  ;  it  is  narrowest  at  either  end,  where 
the  mountain  is  said  once  to  have  left  room 
only  for  a  single  carriage  ;  but  between  these 
points  the  pass  first  widens,  and  then  is  again 
contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  narrow  a 
space,  by  the  cliffs  of  CalUdromus.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks  a  hot  sulphureous  spring  gUshSs 
up  in  a  copious  stream,  and  other  slenderer 
veins  trickle  across  the  road.  This  is  the  pass 
properly  called  Thermopylae.  On  the  side  of 
the  sea  it  was  once  guarded  no  less  securely 
than  by  the  cliffs ;  for  it  runs  along  the  edge  of 
a  deep  morass,  which  the  mud,  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  fh>m  the  vale  of  the  Spercheiua, 
is  now  continually  carrying  forward  into  the 
gulf,  while  the  port  next  the  road  gradually 
hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass. 
In  very  early  times  the  Phocians  were  in  pos- 
session of  Thermopylae,  and,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  inroads  of  the  Thessalians,  had 
built  a  wall  across  the  northern  entrance,  and 
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had  discharged  the  water  of  the  springs  to  hol- 
low out  a  natural  trench  in  the  road.  They 
were  in  safety  behind  this  bulwark  till  the 
Thessalians  discovered  a  path  which,  begin- 
ning in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent  called 
the  Asopus  descends  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  winds  up,  by  a  laborious  ascent,  to 
the  summit  of  Callidromus,  and  then,  by  a 
shorter  and  steeper  track,  comes  down  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  village 
of  Alpeni  once  stood.  After  this  discovery,  the 
fortification  became  comparatively  useless,  and 
was  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful, and  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  it  was  not 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when 
the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  de- 
fend Thermopylae,  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  cir- 
cuitous track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to 
be  repaired  ;  but  when  I^eonidas  arrived,  he 
was  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him  from  the  Anopsia,  so  the  mountain  path 
was  named,  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  he  posted  the  Phocians,  by  their  own 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  to  guard 
against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host  covering 
the  Trachinian  plains  is  said  to  have  struck 
some  of  the  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less 
terror  than  their  brethren  at  Artemisium  felt  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  hostile  armada :  the 
Peloponnesians  would  have  retreated,  and  have 
reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  Isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locrians, 
who  were  most  interested  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  this  pro- 
I>08al,  and  Leonidas  prevailed  on  the  other  al- 
lies to  stay,  and  soothed  them  by  despatching 
messengers  to  the  confederate  cities  to  call  for 
speedy  re-enforcement.  Xerxes  had  heard  that 
a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Spar- 
tan king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  his  road ; 
but  he  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence 
would  have  scared  them  away.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  the  report  of  a  horseman  whom  he 
had  sent  forward  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the  Spartans  before 
the  wall,  some  quietly  seated,  combing  their 
flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  could  not 
believe  Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the 
Spartans  at  least  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass 
with  him,  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  trim 
their  hair  on  the  eve  of  a  combat.  Four  days 
passed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  his 
army  must  do  more  than  show  itself  to  clear 
a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  ordered  a 
body  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon 
the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  his  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  from  which  he  could  survey  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  pass  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  his  warriors  endeavour- 
ed to  force.  But  they  fought  on  ground  where 
their  numbers  were  of  no  avail  but  to  increase 
their  confusion  when  tiieir  attadc  was  repul- 
sed :  their  short  spears  could  not  reach  their 
foe ;  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  advanced  over 
their  bodies  to  the  charge ;  their  repeated  on- 
sets broke  upon  the  Grews  idly,  as  waves  upon 
a  rock.  At  length,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Me- 
dians and  Cissians,  spent  with  their  efiforts,  and 


greatly  thinned  in  their  ranks,  were  recalled 
from  the  contest,  which  the  king  now  thought 
worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of  his  own 
guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  Thej 
were  led  up  as  to  a  certain  victory ;  the  Greeks 
stood  their  ground  as  before ;  or,  if  ever  they 
gave  way  and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to 
face  suddenly  about,  and  deal  tenfold  destruc- 
tion on  their  pursuers:  Thrice  during  these 
fruitless  assaults  the  king  was  seen  to  start  np 
from  his  throne  in  a  transport  of  fear  or  rage. 
The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day :  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost :  as 
to  the  rest  nothing  is  said.  The  next  day  the 
attack  Was  renewed  with  no  better  success : 
the  bands  of  the  several  cities  that  made  up  the 
Grecian  army,  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
employed  as  we  have  seen,  relieved  each  other 
at  the  post  of  honour ;  all  stood  equally  firm, 
and  repelled  the  charge  not  less  vigorously  than 
before.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes  was  chan- 
ged into  despondence  and  perplexity. 

The  secret  of  the  Anopea  could  not  long  re- 
main concealed  after  it  had  become  valuable. 
Many  tongues,  perhaps,  would  have  revealed  it : 
two  Greeks,  a  Carystian,  and  Corydalius,  of 
Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of  this  foul  treach- 
ery ;  but  by  the  general  opinion,  cdnfurmed  by 
the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, which  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  Ephialtes. 
a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hy- 
dames,  the  commander  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
with  his  troops,  to  follow  the  traitor.  They  set 
out  at  nightfall :  as  day  was  beginning  to  break 
they  gained  the  brow  of  CalHdromus,  where  the 
Phocians  were  posted ;  the  night  was  still,  and 
the  universal  silence  was  first  broken  by  the 
trampling  of  the  invaders  on  the  leaves  with 
which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was 
thickly  strewed.*  The  Phocians  started  tnm 
their  couches  and  ran  to  their  anns.  The  Per- 
sians, who  had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy 
on  their  way,  were  equally  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  an  armed  band,  and  feared  lest  they  might  be 
Spartans;  but  when  Ephialtes  had  informed 
them  of  the  truth,  they  prepared  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. Their  arrows  showered  upon  the  Pho- 
cians, who,  believing  themselves  the  sole  object 
of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could. 
The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue 
them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  towards 
Alpenus. 

Meanwhile  deserters  had  brought  intelligence 
of  the  enemy^s  motions  to  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  night,  and  their  report  was  confirm- 
ed at  daybreak  by  the  sentinels  who  had  been 
stationed  on  the  heights,  and  now  came  down 
with  the  news  that  the  barbarians  were  cross- 
ing the  ridge.  Little  time  was  left  for  delibera- 
tion :  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course 
that  prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted. 
Leonidas  did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged, 
those  of  his  allies  who  wished  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  impending  fate ;  but  for  himself 
and  his  Spartans,  he  declared  his  resdatioo  of 
maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta  had  assign- 
Yet  the  tiflM  WM  tba  middJe 
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ed  to  them  to  the  last.  AH  withdrew  except 
the  Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thes- 
pians remained  from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his 
glory  and  his  death.  We  should  willingly  be- 
Ueve  the  same  of  the  Thebans,  if  the  event  did 
not  seem  to  prove  that  their  stay  was  the  effect 
of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says  that  Leonidas, 
thoagh  he  dismissed  the  rest  because  their  spirit 
shrank  from  the  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
as  hostages,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disaf- 
fected to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  yet,  as  he  was 
himself  certain  of  perishing,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  and  how  he  put  this 
violence  on  them ;  and  Plutarch,  who  observes 
the  inconsistency  of  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  credit  of  the  Thebans,  if  he  could  have  de- 
nied that  they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unless 
we  suppose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the 
side  of  honour,  their  last,  when  death  stared 
them  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  prudence,  we 
must  give  up  their  conduct  and  that  of  Leoni- 
das as  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Megistias,  an 
Acamanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  descent 
to  the  ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have 
read  the  approaching  late  of  his  companions  in 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  before  any  tidings 
had  arrived  of  the  danger.  When  the  presage 
was  confirmed,  Leonidas  pressed  him  to  retire ; 
a  proof,  Herodotus  thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king 
did  not  wish  to  keep  any  who  desired  to  go. 
Megistias,  imitating  the  example  of  the  heroic 
prophet  Theoclus,  who,  after  predicting  the  fall 
of  Eira  to  Aristomenes,  refused  to  survive  the 
rain  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side  of 
Leonidas ;  but  he  sent  away  his  son,  an  only 
one,  who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of 
Melampus  might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidas 
would  also,  it  is  said,  have  saved  two  of  his 
kinsmen,  by  sending  them  with  letters  and  mes- 
sages to  Sparta ;  but  the  sne  said  he  had  come 
to  bear  anns,  not  to  carry  letters,  and  the  oth- 
er, that  his  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta 
wished  to  know. 

Before  Hydames  began  his  march,  Ephialtes 
had  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes 
bad  accordingly  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would 
attack  the  Greeks  in  front.  It  was  early  in  the 
forenoon  when  the  Ten  Thousand  had  nearly 
finished  their  round,  and  the  preconcerted  on- 
set began.  Leonidas,  now  less  careful  to  hus- 
band the  lives  of  bis  men  than  to  make  havoc 
among  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined  him- 
self^ as  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a 
guard  at  the  wall,  sallied  forth  and  charged  the 
advancing  enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of 
everything  but  honour  and  vengeance,  made 
deep  and  bloody  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians,  who,  according  to  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the  lash 
of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the 
sea,  many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
throng  that  pressed  on  them  from  behind ;  yet 
the  Spartans  too  were  thinned,  and  Leonidas 
himself  died  early.  The  fight  was  hottest  over 
his  body,  which  ^as  rescued  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned  the  ene- 
my. At  length,  when  most  of  their  spears 
were  broken  and  their  swords  blunted  with 
slaughter,  word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydar- 
nes  was  about  to  enter  the  pass.    Then  they 


retreated  to  the  wall,  and  passed  on  to  a  knoll 
on  the  other  side,  where  they  took  up  their 
last  stand.  The  Thebans,  however,  did  not 
return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the 
greater  part  obtained.  Herodotus  heard  a  story, 
about  which  Plutarch  is,  with  good  reason,  in- 
credulous, that  they  w^ere  afterward  all  brand- 
ed like  runaway  slaves;  but  it  is  not  denied 
that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward 
unresisted,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  surround- 
ed the  hillock  where  the  little  remnant  of  the 
Greeks,  armed  only  with  a  few  swords,  stood 
a  butt  for  the  arrows,  the  javelins,  and  the 
stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at  length  over- 
whelmed them.  Where  they  fell  they  were  af- 
terward buried  :  their  tomb,  as  Simonides  sang, 
was  an  altar — a  sanctuary  in  which  Greece  re- 
vered the  memory  of  her  second  founders.* 

The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence 
of  the  pass,  recorded  that  4000  men  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  fought  at  Thermopylae  with  300 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in 
these  numbers  .*  the  hst  in  Herodotus,  if  the 
Locrian  force  is  only  supposed  equal  to  the 
Phocian,  exceeds  6000  men ;  the  Phocians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  either  account  with 
the  historian's  statement  that  the  Grecian  dead 
amounted  to  4000,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
Helots,  though  not  numbered,  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas.  The  'lustre  of 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their 
presence.  He  himself,  and  his  Spartans,  no 
doubt  considered  their  persevering  stand  in  the 
post  intrusted  to  them,  not  as  an  act  of  high 
and  heroic  devolion,  but  of  simple  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  Their  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines 
inscribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the 
passenger  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had 
fallen  in  obedience  to  their  laws.  How  their 
action  was  viewed  at  Sparta  may  be  collected 
from  a  story  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  recollection  of  this  memorable  day.  When 
the  band  of  Leonidas  was  nearly  enclosed,  two 
Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  stay- 
ing at  Alpeni,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  their 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them 
of  sight.  When  they  heard  the  tidings,  the 
one  called  for  his  arms,  and  made  his  Helot 
guide  him  to  the  place  of  cc/mbat,  where  he 
was  left,  and  fell ;  but  the  other's  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  returned 
to  Sparta  he  was  shunned  like  a  pestilence : 
no  man  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with 
him,  or  speak  to  him ;  he  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  the  recreant  Aristodemus.  A  separ- 
ate inscription  recorded  the  generous  loyalty 
of  Megistias.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have 
lost  20,000  men  ;  among  them  were  several  of 
royal  blood.  To  console  himself  for  this  loss, 
and  to  reap  the  utmost  advantage  from  his  vic- 
tory, Xerxes  sent  over  to  the  fleet,  which,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  was 
now  stationed  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea, 
and  by  pnblic  notice  invited  all  who  were  cu- 
rious to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power. 
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had  discharged  the  water  of  the  springs  to  hol- 
low out  a  natural  trench  in  the  road.  They 
were  in  safety  behind  this  bulwark  till  the 
Thessalians  discovered  a  path  which,  begin- 
ning in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent  called 
the  Asopus  descends  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  winds  up,  by  a  laborious  ascent,  to 
the  summit  of  Callidromus,  and  then,  by  a 
shorter  and  steeper  traclc,  comes  down  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  village 
of  Alpeni  once  stood.  After  this  discovery,  the 
fortification  became  comparatively  useless,  and 
was  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful, and  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  it  was  not 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when 
the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  de- 
fend Thermopylae,  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  cir- 
cuitous track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to 
be  repaired  ;  but  when  I^eonidas  arrived,  he 
was  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him  from  the  Anopea,  so  the  mountain  path 
was  named,  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  he  posted  the  Phocians,  by  their  own 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  to  guard 
against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host  covering 
the  Trachinian  plains  is  said  to  have  struck 
some  of  the  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less 
terror  than  their  brethren  at  Artemisium  felt  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  hostile  armada :  the 
Peloponnesians  would  have  retreated,  and  have 
reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  Isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locrians, 
who  were  most  interested  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  this  pro- 
I>osal,  and  Leonidas  prevailed  on  the  other  al- 
lies to  stay,  and  soothed  them  by  despatching 
messengers  to  the  confederate  cities  to  call  for 
speedy  re-enforcement.  Xerxes  had  heard  that 
a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Spar- 
tan king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  his  road ; 
bat  he  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence 
would  have  scared  them  away.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  the  report  of  a  horseman  whom  he 
had  sent  forward  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the  Spartans  before 
the  wall,  some  quietly  seated,  combing  their 
flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  coukl  not 
believe  Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the 
Spartans  at  least  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass 
with  him,  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  trim 
their  hair  on  the  eve  of  a  combat.  Fonr  days 
passed  before  he  could  be  conyinced  that  bis 
army  must  do  more  than  show  itself  to  clear 
a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  ordered  a 
body  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon 
the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  his  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  from  which  he  could  survey  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  pa«s  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  his  wvrriors  endeavour- 
ed to  force.  Bat  they  fought  on  ground  where 
their  numbers  were  of  no  avail  but  to  increase 
their  confusion  when  their  attack  was  repul- 
sed :  their  short  spears  could  not  reach  their 
foe ;  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  advanced  over 
their  bodies  to  the  charge ;  their  repeated  on- 
sets broke  upon  the  GreSks  idly,  as  waves  upon 
a  rock.  At  length,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Me- 
dians and  Cissians,  spent  with  their  etTorts,  and 


greatly  thinned  in  their  ranks,  were  recalled 
from  the  contest,  which  the  king  now  thought 
worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of  his  own 
guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  They 
were  led  up  as  to  a  certain  victory ;  the  Greeks 
stood  their  ground  as  before ;  or,  if  ever  they 
gave  way  and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to 
face  suddenly  about,  and  deal  tenfold  desCnic- 
tion  on  their  pursuers:  Thrice  during  these 
fruitless  assaults  the  king  was  seen  to  start  up 
from  his  throne  in  a  transport  of  fear  or  rage. 
The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day :  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost :  as 
to  the  rest  nothing  is  said.  The  next  day  the 
attack  Was  renewed  with  no  better  success ; 
the  bands  of  the  several  cities  that  made  up  the 
Grecian  army,  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
employed  as  we  have  seen,  relieved  each  other 
at  the  post  of  honour ;  all  stood  equally  firm, 
and  repelled  the  charge  not  less  vigorously  than 
before.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes  was  chan- 
ged into  despondence  and  perplexity. 

The  secret  of  the  Anopiea  could  not  long  re- 
main concealed  after  it  had  become  valuable. 
Many  tongues,  perhaps,  would  have  revealed  it : 
two  Greeks,  a  Carystian,  and  Corydallus,  of 
Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of  this  foul  treach- 
ery ;  but  by  the  general  opinion,  cdnfbrmed  by 
the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, which  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  Ephialtes, 
a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hy- 
dames,  the  commander  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
with  his  troops,  to  follow  the  traitor.  They  set 
out  at  nightfall :  as  day  was  beginning  to  break 
they  gained  the  brow  of  Callidromus,  where  the 
Phocians  were  posted ;  the  night  was  still,  and 
the  universal  silence  was  first  broken  by  the 
trampling  of  the  invaders  on  the  leaves  with 
which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  "was 
thickly  strewed.*  The  Phocians  started  from 
their  couches  and  ran  to  their  arms.  The  Per- 
sians, who  had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy 
on  their  way,  were  equally  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  an  armed  band,  and  feared  lest  they  might  be 
Spartans;  but  when  Ephialtes  had  informed 
them  of  the  truth,  they  prepared  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. Their  arrows  showered  upon  the  Pho- 
cians, who,  believing  themselves  the  sole  object 
of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could. 
The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue 
them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  towards 
Alpenus. 

Meanwhile  deserters  had  brought  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  motions  to  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  night,  and  their  report  was  confinn- 
ed  at  daybreak  by  the  sentinels  who  had  been 
stationed  on  the  heights,  and  now  came  down 
with  the  news  that  the  barbarians  were  cross- 
ing the  ridge.  Little  time  was  left  for  delibera- 
tion :  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course 
that  prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted. 
Leonidas  did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged, 
those  of  his  allies  who  wished  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  impending  fate ;  but  for  himself 
and  his  Spartans,  he  declared  his  resolution  of 
maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta  had  assigp- 

*  See  Herodotw,  tii.,  S18.    Yet  the  time  was  Um  auddle 
of  ■ominer. 
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ed  to  them  to  the  last.  All  withdrew  except 
the  Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thes- 
pians remained  from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his 
glory  and  his  death.  We  should  willingly  be- 
Ueve  the  same  of  the  Thebans,  if  the  event  did 
not  seem  to  prove  that  their  stay  was  the  effect 
of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says  that  Leonidas, 
thoagh  he  dismissed  the  rest  because  their  spirit 
shrank  from  the  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
as  hostages,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disaf- 
fected to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  yet,  as  he  was 
himself  certain  of  perishing,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  miderstand  why  and  how  he  put  this 
violence  on  them ;  and  Plutarch,  who  observes 
the  inconsistency  of  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  credit  of  the  Thebans,  if  he  could  have  de- 
nied that  they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unless 
we  suppose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the 
side  of  honour,  their  last,  when  death  stared 
them  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  prudence,  we 
must  give  up  their  conduct  and  that  of  Leoni- 
das as  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Megistias,  an 
Acamanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  descent 
to  the  ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have 
read  the  approaching  fate  of  his  companions  in 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  before  any  tidings 
had  arrived  of  the  danger.  When  the  presage 
was  confirmed,  Leonidas  pressed  him  to  retire ; 
a  proof,  Herodotus  thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king 
did  not  wish  to  keep  any  who  desired  to  go. 
Megistias,  imitating  the  example  of  the  heroic 
prophet  Theoclus,  who,  after  predicting  the  fall 
of  £ira  to  Aristomenes,  refused  to  survive  the 
min  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side  of 
Leonidas ;  but  he  sent  away  his  son,  an  only 
one,  who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of 
Melampus  might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidas 
would  also,  it  is  said,  have  saved  two  of  his 
kinsmen,  by  sending  them  with  letters  and  mes- 
sages to  Sparta ;  but  the  ene  said  he  had  come 
to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters,  and  the  oth- 
er, that  his  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta 
wished  to  know. 

Before  Hydames  began  his  march,  Ephialtes 
had  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes 
had  accordingly  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would 
attack  the  Greeks  in  front.  It  was  early  in  the 
forenoon  when  the  Ten  Thousand  had  nearly 
finished  their  round,  and  the  preconcertejl  on- 
set began.  Leonidas,  now  less  careful  to  hus- 
band the  lives  of  his  men  than  to  make  havoc 
among  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined  him- 
self, as  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a 
guard  at  the  wall,  sallied  forth  and  charged  the 
advancing  enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of 
everything  but  honour  and  vengeance,  made 
deep  and  bloody  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians,  who,  according  to  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the  lash 
of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the 
sea,  many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
throng  that  pressed  on  them  from  behind ;  yet 
the  Spartans  too  were  thinned,  and  Leonidas 
himself  died  early.  The  fight  was  hottest  over 
his  body,  which  ^as  rescued  after  a  hard  stnig- 
fle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned  the  ene- 
my. At  length,  when  roost  of  their  spears 
were  broken  and  their  swords  blunted  with 
alaoghter,  word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydar- 
nes  was  abont  to  enter  the  pass.    Then  they 


retreated  to  the  wall,  and  passed  on  to  a  knoll 
on  the  other  side,  where  they  took  up  their 
last  stand.  The  Thebans,  however,  did  not 
return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the 
greater  part  obtained.  Herodotus  heard  a  story, 
about  which  Plutarch  is,  with  good  reason,  in- 
credulous, that  they  were  afterward  all  brand- 
ed like  runaway  slaves;  but  it  is  not  denied 
that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward 
unresisted,  broke  down  the  waH,  and  surround- 
ed the  hillock  where  the  little  remnant  of  the 
Greeks,  armed  only  with  a  few  swords,  stood 
a  butt  for  the  arrows,  the  javelins,  and  the 
stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at  length  over- 
whelmed thenL  Where  they  fell  they  were  af- 
terward buried  :  their  tomb,  as  Simonides  sang, 
was  an  altar — a  sanctuary  in  which  Greece  re- 
vered the  memory  of  her  second  founders.* 

The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence 
of  the  pass,  recorded  that  4000  men  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus bad  fought  at  Thermopyle  with  300 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in 
these  numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the 
Locrian  force  is  only  supposed  equal  to  the 
Phocian,  exceeds  6000  men ;  the  Phocians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  either  account  with 
the  historian's  statement  that  the  Grecian  dead 
amounted  to  4000,  uuless  we  suppose  that  the 
Helots,  though  not  numbered,  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  army  of  leonidas.  The  lustre  of 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their 
presence.  He  himself,  and  his  Spartans,  no 
doubt  considered  their  persevering  stand  in  the 
post  intrusted  to  them,  not  as  an  act  of  high 
and  heroic  devotion,  but  of  simple  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  Their  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines 
inscribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the 
passenger  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had 
fallen  in  obedience  to  their  laws.  How  their 
action  was  viewed  at  Sparta  may  be  collected 
from  a  story  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  recollection  of  this  memorable  day.  When 
the  band  of  Leonidas  was  nearly  enclosed,  two 
Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  stay- 
ing at  Alpeni,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  thehr 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them 
of  sight.  When  they  heard  the  tidings,  the 
one  called  for  his  arms,  and  made  his  Helot 
guide  him  to  the  place  of  cc(inbat,  where  he 
was  left,  and  fell ;  but  the  other's  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  returned 
to  Sparta  he  was  shunned  like  a  pestilence  : 
no  man  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with 
him,  or  speak  to  him ;  he  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  the  recreant  Aristodemus.  A  separ- 
ate inscription  recorded  the  generous  loyalty 
of  Megistias.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have 
lost  ?0,000  men  ;  among  them  were  several  of 
royal  blood.  To  console  himself  for  this  loss, 
and  to  reap  the  utmost  advantage  from  his  vic- 
tory, Xerxes  sent  over  to  the  fleet,  which,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  was 
now  stationed  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubo^a, 
and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were  cu- 
rious to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power. 
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That  he  had  previoasly  buried  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  dead  seems  natural  enough,  and 
such  an  artifice,  so  slightly  differing  from  the 
universal  practice  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
belligerents,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
stratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have  mutilated 
the  body  of  Leonidas ;  and  as  this  was  one  of 
the  foremost  he  found  on  a  field  which  had  cost 
him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition  because  such  ferocity  was  not  consist- 
ent With  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Per- 
sians to  a  gallant  enemy.*  At  Thermopylae 
Xerxes  learned  a  lesson  which  he  had  refused 
to  receive  from  the  warnings  of  Demaratus  ; 
and  he  inquired,  with  altered  spirit,  whether  he 
had  to  expect  many  such  obstacles  in  the  con- 
quest of  Greece.  The  Spartan  told  him  that 
there  were  eight  thousand  of  his  countrymen 
who  would  all  be  ready  to  do  what  Leonidas 
had  done,  and  that  at  the  Isthmus  he  would 
meet  with  a  resistance  more  powerful  and  ob- 
stinate than  at  Thermopylae.  But  if,  instead 
of  attacking  Peloponnesus  on  this  side,  where 
he  would  find  its  whole  force  collected  to  with- 
stand him,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  to 
seize  the  island  of  Cythera  and  to  infest  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  the  confederacy  would  be  dis- 
tracted, and  its  members,  deprived  of  their 
head,  and  perhaps  disunited,  would  successive- 
ly yield  to  his  arms.  The  plan,  whether  Dem- 
aratus or  Herodotus  was  the  author,  found  no 
supporters  in  the  Persian  council. 

He  had  now  the  key  of  Northern  Greece  in 
his  hands,  and  it  only  remained  to  determine 
towards  which  side  he  should  first  turn  his 
arms.  The  Thessalians,  who,  ever  since  his 
arrival  in  their  country,  had  been  zealous  in  his 
service,  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  their  in- 
fluence, and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  storm 
to  their  own  advantage.  These  Thessalians, 
who  are  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Herod- 
otus without  any  more  precise  description, 
were  probabW  the  same  nobles  who,  against 
the  wishes  of  their  nation,  had  invited  and  for- 
warded the  invasion.  They  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  either  their  cupidity  or  their 
revenge,  and  they  sent  to  the  Phoeians  to  de- 
mand a  bribe  of  fifty  talents,  as  the  price  at 
which  they  would  consent  to  avert  the  destruc- 
tion which  was  impending  over  Phocis.  The 
Phoeians,  however,  either  did  not  trust  their 
faith,  or  would  not  buy  their  safety  of  a  hated 
rival.  The  Thessalians  then  persuaded  Xerxes 
to  cross  that  part  of  the  GStaean  chain  which 
separates  the  vale  of  the  Sperchius  from  the 
little  valley  of  Doris.  The  Dorians  were  spared, 
as  firiends.  Those  of  the  Phoeians  who  had  the 
means  of  escaping  took  refuge  on  the  high  plains 
that  lie  under  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassus, 
or  at  Amphissa;  but  on  all  that  remained  in 
their  homes,  on  the  fields,  the  cities,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  devoted  land,  the  fury  of  the  inva- 
der, directed  and  stimulated  by  the  malice  of 
the  Thessalians,  poured  undistinguishing  ruin. 
Fire  and  sword,  tbe  cruelty  and  the  lust  of  irri- 
tated spoilers,  ravaged  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus 
down  to  the  borders  of  Bceotia.  The  rich  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  at  Abae  was  sacked  and  burned, 
and  fourteen  towns  shared  its  fate.    At  Pano- 

*  To  eat  off*  the  bead  aod  rii^ht  ann  of  sUin  rebels  was 
A  Persian  usafe.  Compare  Plut.,  Artax.,  13,  and  Strebo, 
xn.,p.  783. 


pens  Xerxes  divided  his  forces,  or,  rather,  de- 
tached a  small  body  round  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  strip  the  temple 
of  its  treasures  and  lay  them  at  his  feet.  He 
had  learned  their  value  from  the  l)est  authority 
at  Sardis.  The  great  army  turned  off  towards 
the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus,  to  pursue  its 
march  through  Bceotia  to  Athens. 

The  Delphians  had  been  warned  of  their  dan 
ger,  and  had  taken  precautions  for  their  own 
safety ;  they  had  shipped  their  families  across 
the  sea  to  Achaia,  and  they  themselves  retired 
either  to  Amphissa  or  to  the  summits  of  Par- 
nassus, where  they  housed  in  the  Corycian 
cave ;  but  they  had  first  consulted  4he  oracle 
about  securing  the  sacred  treasures,  and  asked 
whether  they  should  bury  or  remove  them. 
The  god  bade  them  not  to  touch  his  treasures: 
"  he  was  able  to  guard  his  own."  Relying  on 
this  assurance,  sixty  Delphians  remained  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  with  the  prophet,  to  await  tbe 
invaders.  The  Persians  advanced,  still  barn- 
ing  and  wasting  all  they  found  on  their  way, 
along  the  road  called  the  Sacred,  from  the  peri- 
odical processions  by  which  it  was  hallowed, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  Pleistus  through 
the  glen  that  separites  Parnassus  from  Mount 
Cirphis,  and  then  turns  off  northward  towards 
the  steep  of  Delphi. 

What  consultations  had  been  really  held  by 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  oracle,  what  prep- 
arations may  have  inspired  them  with  confi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  their  seeming  helpless- 
ness, what  arts  or  engines  they  possessed  or 
devised  to  meet  this  extraordinary  danger, 
what  misgivings  and  forebodings  might  spring 
up  in  the  breasts  of  the  barbarians,  when,  at 
the  opening  of  the  defile,  they  saw  the  city  ri- 
sing like  a  theatre  before  them,  crowned  with 
the  house  of  the  god,  the  common  sanctuary  of 
the  western  world,  and  at  its  back  the  preci- 
pices of  Parnassus,  crag  above  crag,  which 
had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  so  many  con- 
temners of  the  majesty  of  Apollo :  how  the 
stillness  of  the  deserted  streets,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  mark  of  their  sacrilegious  enter- 
prise, may  have  shaken  their  hearts,  and  put 
their  minds  on  the  stretch  of  dreadful  expecta- 
tions ;  what  forms,  conjured  up  at  the  critical 
moment,  may  have  met  their  eye ;  what  sounds, 
like  the  voice  of  angry  deities,  may  have  pier- 
ced their  car;  what  instruments  of  death, 
wielded  by  invisible  hands,  may  have  struck 
the  boldest,  and  have  justified  the  more  timid 
in  yielding  to  their  fears;  and  whether  any 
timely  uproar  of  the  elements  lent  new  force 
to  the  panic — ^these  are  questions  which  histoiy 
cannot  answer.  It  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination  to  determine  how  the  tradition 
which  became  current  after  the  event  may  be 
best  reconciled  with  truth  or  probability.  While 
the  Persians  were  advancing,  the  prophet  Ace- 
ratus,  it  is  said,  saw  the  sacred  arms  which 
were  kept  within  the  sanctuary,  and  which  no 
human  hand  might  touch,  lying  without:  he 
announced  the  prodigy  to  the  Delphians  who 
had  remained  with  him.  The  barbarians  had 
reached  a  temple  dedicated  to  Athene  of  the 
Vestibule,  when,  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  two  huge  rocks,  broken  off  from  the 
crags  that  overhung  the  road,  fell  among  them 
and  crushed  many.    At  the  same  time  a  war- 
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cry  was  beard  from  within  the  temple  of  Athen6. 
They  were  struck  with  terror,  and  the  Del- 
phians,  seeing  them  turn  their  backs,  rushed 
down  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  with  unre- 
sisted slaughter ;  they  fled  without  stopping  till 
they  had  passed  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  The 
survivers  related  that,  among  other  dreadful 
sights,  they  had  seen  two  gigantic  warriors 
foremost  in  the  pursuit,  dealing  death  among 
the  hindmost.  These  the  Delphians  knew  to 
be  two  of  their  native  heroes,  Phylacus  and 
Autonous,  and  they  consecrated  to  each  of 
them  a  portion  of  ground  near  the  place  where 
they  first  appeared.  The  fallen  rocks  were 
seen  by  Hercxlotus  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Athen6.  Thus  Delphi  was  delivered, 
and  the  power  of  Apollo  gloriously  proved. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  finally  quitted  its  sta- 
tion at  Artemisium,  the  Athenians  expected 
that,  on  reaching  the  Euripus,  they  should  hear 
of  a  Peloponnesian  army  encamped  in  Boeotia 
for  the  protection  of  Attica.  Finding,  howev- 
er, that  no  friendly  force  had  arrived  to  guard 
their  frontier,  and  learning  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  no  intention  of  venturing  beyond  the 
Isthmus,  but  meant  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall,  and 
to  reserve  all  their  efibrts  for  the  defence  of  the 
peninsula,  they  begged  their  allies  to  sail  on 
with  them  to  Salamis,  that  they  might  provide 
for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  approaching  invasion.  While  the  storm 
was  yet  hanging  over  Greece,  Athens  had  sent 
to  Delphi  for  advice.  Her  messengers,  on  being 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary,  heard  the  prophet- 
ess in  no  obscure  strains  announce  the  ruin  that 
was  impending  over  their  city.  **Fly,"  she 
said,  "  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  for, 
from  the  crown  to  the  sole,  no  part  of  Athens 
can  escape  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  barbarian. 
It  will  perish,  and  not  alone :  elsewhere,  too, 
the  temples  of  the  gods  are  already  bathed  in 
sweat  and  blood,  signs  of  foreseen  destruction. 
Begone,  and  expect  your  doom."  While  the 
messengers,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  dis- 
may, were  revolving  this  dreadnil  answer  in 
then  minds,  they  were  cheered  by  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Delphi,  named  Timon,  who  en- 
eonraged  them  once  more  to  approach  the  god 
with  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  if,  perchance, 
they  might  move  his  compassion  to  a  milder 
decree.  They  returned  and  spread  their  olive 
branches  before  the  shrine,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  quit  the  sanctuary  till  they  had  ob- 
tained a  more  favourable  answer.  It  was  given, 
bat  in  darker  and  more  ambiguous  words: 
"  Pallas  had  earnestly  struggled,  but  could  not 
propitiate  her  sire  to  spare  her  beloved  city.  It, 
and  the  whole  land,  were  irrevocably  doomed 
to  ruin.  Yet  had  Jove  granted  to  the  prayer  of 
his  daughter,  that,  when  all  besides  was  lost,  a 
wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  her  citizens. 
Let  thorn  not  wait  to  be  trampled  down  by  the 
horse  and  foot  of  the  invader,  but  turn  their 
backs  :  they  might  again  look  him  in  the  face. 
In  seedtime  or  in  harvest,  thou,  divine  Salamis, 
Shalt  make  women  childless." 

The  verses  in  which  these  mysterious  threats 
and  promises  were  delivered  were  carefully  re- 
corded and  carried  to  Athens ;  their  import  gave 
occasion  to  various  conjectures.  The  wooden 
walL  which  was  to  afford  the  only  refuge  in  the 


hoar  of  danger,  seemed  best  explained  by  the 
fleet,  which,  since  it  had  been  increased  ao- 
cording  to  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  might 
well  be  deemed  the  surest  bulwark  of  Athens. 
The  young  men,  who  had  begun  to  look  to  the 
sea  as  their  proper  field  of  action  and  enter' 
prise,  embraced  this  interpretation  ;  bnt  the 
elder  citizens  thought  it  incredible  that  the  god- 
dess should  abandon  her  ancient  citadel,  and  re- 
sign her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  with  whom 
she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
oracle  must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns 
which  once  fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and 
that  this,  if  repaired  and  strengthened  with  the 
same  materials,  would  be  made  an  impregnable 
barrier  against  all  assaults.  Even  those  who 
held  the  ships  to  be  the  wooden  wall  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  use  which  was  to  be 
made  of  them.  Some  thought  that  they  were 
to  be  the  instruments  of  deliverance  onl^  by 
transporting  the  people  to  some  remote  land, 
such  as  the  first  answer  had  bidden  them  to 
seek ;  and  that  the  oracle,  while  it  appeared  to 
predict  the  disaster  which  Salamis  was  to  wit- 
ness, had,  in  truth,  only  warned  them  against 
making  its  shores  the  scene  of  a  fatal  conflict 
with  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  existence  of 
Athens  hong  on  the  issue  of  these  deUberations. 
The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  The- 
mistocles for  advice. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  he  had 
himself  prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  step- 
ped forward  to  decide.  The  story  of  the  em- 
bassy to  Delphi  is  so  transparent,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  real  springs  of 
the  transaction.  Themistocles  could  not  have 
found  greater  diflSculty  in  gaining  the  co-opeva- 
tion  of  Timon  in  a  pious  fraud  than  Gleomenes 
in  procuring  that  of  Cobon  for  his  base  and  ma^ 
lignant  ends.  His  keen  eye  had  probably  caught 
a  prophetic  glimpee  of  the  events  that  were  to 
hallow  the  shores  of  Salamis ;  and  he  now  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would 
not  have  called  the  island  the  dmiie  if  it  was  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians, 
and  was  not,  rather,  to  be  the  scene  of  their  de- 
struction. He  therefore  exhorted  them,  if  all 
other  safeguards  should  fail  them,  to  conmiit 
their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victoiy  to  their 
newly-strengthened  navy.  This  counsel  had 
prevailed. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  this  resolution 
was  to  be  carried  into  efllbct.  The  Persian  ar- 
my was  in  full  march  for  Athens ;  after  the  des- 
olation of  Phoois,  it  had  passed  peaceably  through 
Boeotia,  where  all  the  cities  except  Thespice 
and  Platea  had  testified  their  submissive  spirit 
by  receiving  Macedonian  garrisons.  Thespiae 
and  Platasa  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Athens 
might  expect  soon  to  share  their  fate ;  yet  it 
was  not  without  a  hard  struggle  that  the  peo- 
ple consented  to  the  decree  which  Themistocles 
moved,  directing  that  the  city  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  charge  of  its  tutelary  goddess,  and 
that  the  men,  after  placing  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  in  security, 
should  betake  themselves  to  their  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,*  the  council  of  the  Areopar 
gus  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  man  the 
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its  entire  population,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Ge- 
la,  to  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very 
refined  stroke  of  policy,  he  introduced  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  democratical  ascendency  which 
these  measures  tended  to  create.  He  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friend  of 
the  community,  and  the  oligarchs  of  Megara 
made  war  upon  liim  apparently  from  no  other 
motive.  He  laid  siege  to  Megara,  ai\d  forced 
them  to  surrend^  at  discretion.  But  when 
they  expected  the  most  rigorous  fate,  as  the 
sole  authors  of  a  war  to  which  the  Megarian 
commonalty  was  known  to  be  averse,  he  disap- 
pointed both  by  admitting  the  nobles  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  Syracusan  citizens,  while  he  consign- 
ed their  unoffending  subjects  to  slavery  and 
transportation.  He  afterward  treated  the  two 
contending  parties  of  the  Sicilian  Euboea  in  like 
manner.  The  implacable  animosity  of  the  two 
classes  which  he  thus  brought  together,  and 
between  which  he  probably  observed  a  strict 
neutrality,  was  no  doubt  the  firmest  ground- 
ivork  of  his  dominion.  But  he  seems  to  have 
wielded  the  power  which  he  had  usurped  by 
means  of  this  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence 
with  equity  and  mildness.  No  Grecian  state 
liad  the  means  of  raising  a  force  equal  to  that 
-which  he  had  at  his  command.  The  fame  of 
his  greatness  and  power  had  spread  far  and 
"Wide  ;  the  value  of  his  alliance  seems  to  have 
been  well  understood,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
slight  cause  would  have  induced  the  Greeks  to 
forego  it.  When  the  envoys  laid  their  request 
before  him,  he  at  first  expostulated  with  them 
on  the  neglect  with  which  their  countrymen  had 
treated  proposals  which  he  himself  l^ad  former- 
ly made  to  them  for  an  alliance.  He  had  in 
Tain  called  upon  them  for  assistance  against 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tuscan  pirates,  who 
infested  their  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Sicilians  and  the  Egestteans,  on  whom  they  had 
to  avepge  the  death  of  Dorieus.  Yet  he  woald 
not  now  turn  away  from  their  distress,  but  was 
ready  to  succour  them  with  an  armament  of 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
armed  foot,  two  thousand  heavy  and  as  many 
light  horse,  as  many  bowmen,  and  as  many 
aUngers,  and  to  furnish  provisions  throughout 
the  war  for  the  whole  Grecian  army.  The  only 
condition  he  tacked  to  his  offer  was,  "  that  he 
should  be  allowed  the  conunand  of  the  allied 
forces."  On  bearing  this  proposal,  the  Spartan 
Syagnis  is  said  to  have  taken  fire,  and  to  have 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  presumption 
of  a  Sicilian  Greek  who  aspired  to  a  pre-emi- 
nence which  exclusively  belonged  to  Sparta: 
**  the  shade  of  Agarnemnon  would  groan  at  such 
disgrace."  His  Athenian  colleague  likewise 
declared  that  his  city  would  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  force  to  no  other  power  hot 
the  Spartans.  Gelo  then  calmly  observed  that 
they  seemed  likely  to  be  better  supplied  with 
generals  than  with  troops,  and  bade  them  tell 
the  Greeks  that  they  had  lost  the  spring  out  of 
their  year :  such  he  deemed  his  own  sucoour 
to  their  cause. 

If  the  spirit  of  this  conference  has  been  fiiith- 
ihlly  preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  offers  of  Gelo 
were  generous,  and  they  were  rejected  on 
grounds  which  seem  to  savour  of  blind  confi- 
dence and  overweening  anogance.  The  en- 
voys, indeed,  speak  hastily,  yet  not  rashly. 


Had  their  resolution  been  the  result  of  the  ma> 
turest  deliberation,  it  would  not  have  been  wi- 
ser, more  becoming,  or  more  truly  politic.  The 
only  feature  in  the  conversation  which  might 
raise  a  doubt  is  .the  part  attributed  to  the  Athe- 
nian :  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  tone, 
when  the  naval  power  of  Athens  had  been  so 
lately  raised  to  a  bare  equality  with  .£gina, 
though  not  incredible,  is  a  little  surprising; 
but  Uiat  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  per> 
mitted  a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  their  fleet  and  army,  that  they 
should  have  confessed  themselves  dependant  on 
him  for  their  existence,  even  without  looking 
to  the  remoter  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
tectorship, wouki  have  been  no  less  perilous 
than  degrading.  Had  they  been  capable  of 
yielding  to  such  a  demand,  had  they  not  felt  the 
pride  which  spurned  at  it,  they  could  scarcely 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  thai 
called  for  the  rejected  succour,  or  have  shown 
how  well  they  could  do  without  it. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  wished  it  to  be  believed 
that,  even  after  his  terms  had  been  refused, 
Gelo  would  still  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  moment  of  danger,  if  he  had 
not  been  detained  by  the  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion, which  he  repulsed  about  the  same  time 
that  Xerxes  was  driven  out  of  Greece.  Bat 
this  favourable  supposition  is  scarcely  consist- 
ent with  the  conduct  which  he  really  adopted. 
Herodotus  relates  that  he  intrusted  Cadmus,  a 
native  of  Cos,  who  had  freely  resigned  the  tyr- 
anny in  his  own  city,  and  had  retired  to  Sicily, 
with  a  shipload  of  treasure,  a  speech  of  fair 
words,  and  an  ofi^r  of  earth  and  water,  to  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes  if  he  proved  victori- 
ous. Cadmus  sailed  to  Delphi,  and  there  watch- 
ed the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  when  it  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  his  trust 
to  Gelo. 

In  the  mean  while,  Themistocles  was  busied 
in  allaying  animoei^  and  silencing  disputes 
among  the  Grecian  cities.    He  was  seconded 
in  this  noble  task  by  a  man  of  whom  we  should 
wish  to  have  known  more  than  we  do— an  Ar- 
cadian of  Tegea  named  Cheileos.    At  the  same 
time,  he  used  every  expedient  for  cherishing 
the  ardour  and  bracing  the  energy  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  for  it  must  have  been  during  this 
period  that  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed 
condemning  Arthmius  of  Zelea  and  all  his  pos- 
terity to  outlawry.    Arthmias  had  been  em- 
ployed, probably  with  the  envoys  whom  Xerxes 
sent  from  Sardis,  to  scatter  Persian  gold  and 
promises  in  Peloponnesus.    In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, a  brazen  pillar  recorded  the  offence 
and  the  sentence  of  this  emissary,  who  was 
shut  out  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Athenian 
who  lighted  on  him.    Another  proceeding  of 
Themistocles,  which  can,  perhaps,  only  be  jus- 
tified by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive.   He  caused  an  interpreter  who  accompa- 
nied the  Persian  envoys  to  be  put  to  death  for 
daring  to  use  the  Greek  tongue  to  utter  the 
commands  of  the  barbarian  king.    In  the  same 
spirit,  the  assembled  deputies  bound  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  by  an  oath,  to  con- 
secrate to  the  god  at  Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  sub- 
stance of  every  Grecian  people  which,  without 
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being  compelled  by  necessity,  had  surrendered 
itseu  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  care  of  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mas,  after  their  endeavours  to  unite  the  nation 
in  the  conunon  cause,  was  to  decide  on  their 
place  of  defence.  Their  first  step  was  deter- 
mined by  the  call  of  the  Thessalians,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  treachery 
of  the  AJeuads,  were  willing,  if  supported  by 
the  allied  forces,  to  resist  the  invader  on  their 
border.  They  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a 
strong  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tern- 
pe.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
that  this  position  would  be  useless,  and  that  an 
expedition  to  Tbessaly  would  answer  no  pur- 
pose, unless  it  was  made  with  the  intention  of 
giving  the  enemy  battle  in  the  Thessalian  plain, 
a  field  much  more  favourable  to  the  invading 
army  than  to  the  weaker  force.  A  body  of 
10,000  men  was  sent,  while  Xerxes  was  pre- 
paring for  his  passage  at  Abydos,  under  the 
command  of  Eueenetus,  a  Spartan,  and  of  The- 
mistocles,  to  take  possession  of  Tempo.  While 
they  were  encamped  there,  they  received  a 
message  from  Alexander,  now  king  of  Mace- 
don,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw,  and  not  to 
'Wait  till  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  host.  At  the  same  time  they  discov- 
ered that  Thessaly  lay  open  to  the  passes  over 
the  Cambunian  range,  and  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  hem  them  in  on  every  side. 
They  therefore  took  the  advice  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  marched  back  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  next  defensible  position  appeared  to  be 
the  Pass  of  Thermopyls,  and  here  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Eubcean 
channel.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  Persians  were  in  Pieria,  on  the  borders 
of  Thessaly,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
naval  force  set  sail  for  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea, 
and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  began  its 
inarch  for  Thermopylae. 

The  northern  side  of  Euboea  afiR>rded  a  com- 
modious and  advantageous  station :  it  was  a 
long  beach,  called,  from  a  temple  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Artemisium,  capable  of  receiving 
the  galleys  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  dr9w 
them  upon  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  open  sea  and  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and 
consequently  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
enemy's  movements  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
sonth  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Thermopyls  enabled  the  fleet  to 
keep  up  a  quick  and  easy  communication  with 
the  land  force.  Here,  therefore,  271  triremes 
were  stationed  under  the  Spartan  admiral  Eu- 
rybiades.  A  Spartan  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command,  though  the  Lacedeemonians  sent  only 
ten  ships,  by  the  desire  of  the  allies,  who  refu- 
sed to  obey  an  Athenian.  Yet  Athens  manned 
127  ships,  and  also  supplied  the  Chalcidians 
with  twenty  others.  It  may  have  been  prin- 
cipally the  jealousy  of  ^Egina  that  led  to  the 
determination  not  to  submit  to  Athenian  com- 
mand. The  force  she  sent  on  this  occasion, 
eighteen  triremes,  bore  no  proportion  to  her 
power,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  she  husbanded 
her  navy  under  the  plea  of  protecting  her  own 
shores.  Corinth  contributed  forty  sail,  Megara 
twenty,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the   Dorian   cities   of  Peloponnesus,   which, 
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though  not  hostile  to  Athens*  could  not  ac- 
knowledge an  Ionian  leader  without  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  national  prejudices. 

While  the  Persian  army  was  waiting  at  Pie- 
ria till  a  road  bad' been  opened  for  it  thrdugh  the 
thick  forest  that  clothed  the  sides  of  the  Cam- 
bunian Hills,  or  soon  after  it  had  crossed  over 
I  into  Thessaly,  a  squadron  of  ten  fast-sailing 
ships  was  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Therme 
to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  movements  of 
the  Greeks.     Ofif  the  island  of  Sciathus  they 
fell  in  with  three  Greek  ships,  which  were 
there  stationed  on  the  look-out,  one  an  Athe- 
nian, the  others  of  Troezen  and  ^Egina.    They 
took  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  the  Persians,  who 
pursued  and  captured  the  Troezenian,  and,  after 
a  brave  struggle,  the  ^Eginetan.    The  victors 
selected  the  comeliest  man  they  found  among 
their  Troezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him 
at  the  prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory : 
this  fearful  superstition,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  paying  a  generous  respect  to 
the  valour  of  Pytheas  the  iEginetan,  who,  after 
his  ship  was  taken,  fought  till  he  was  almost 
cut  to  pieces.    The  Athenians  ran  their  vessel 
aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  made 
their  way  home  through  Thessaly.    This  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  announ- 
ced by  fire-signals  from  Sciathus  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium.    The  alarm  it  excited  was  so 
great,  that  the  admiral  resolved  on  quitting 
this  station,  and  retiring  to  Chalcis,  where  a 
few  ships  might  defend  the  Euripus :  before  he 
sailed  away,  he  set  watches  on  the  heights  of 
Eubcea,  to  secure  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
the  hostile  armament.    The  Persian  squadron, 
after  setting  up  a  stone  pillar  to  mark  a  danger- 
ous rock  in  the  channel  between  Sciathus  and 
Magnesia,  returned  to  Therme  with  the  report 
that  the  coast  was  clear.    On  this  information, 
the  whole  fleet  got  under  way  eleven  days  af- 
ter Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Therme,  and 
the  same  evening  came  to  anchor  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Magnesia.    From  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  the  whole  coast 
is  rugged,  and  destitute  of  harbours,  and  even 
of  good  roadsteads,  but  more  especially  at  the 
foot  of  Ossaand  of  Pelion.    Night  overtook  the 
Persians  before  they  could  reach  the  Pegass- 
an  Gulf;  but  under  the  brow  of  Pelion  they 
found  a  beach,  stretching  from  the  town  of 
Canastsea  to  the  Cape  of  Sepias,  and  here  they 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.    As  the  low 
shore  was  of  small  extent  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  could 
be  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  the  rest  rode  at  an- 
chor, their  sterns  turned  towards  the  sea,  Hne 
within  line.    The  night  (it  was  the  middle  of 
summer)  was  fair  and  calm ;  but  when  the 
dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  a  ripple  and  a 
swell  of  the  sea  gave  notice  of  an  approaching 
change.    As  the  wind  rose  from  the  northeast, 
those  who  paid  heed  to  the  si^ns  of  the  weath- 
er, and  could  find  a  place  of  shelter,  secured 
themselves  from  the  coming  storm ;  but  on  the 
rest  it  burst  with  irresistible  fury.    The  ships 
were  torn  from  their  anchorage,  driven  against 
each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  elifl%.    The 
tempest  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  three 
days  and  nights.    The  commanders  began  to 
fear  lest  the  Thessalians  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  general  confusion  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
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complete  iheir  ruin ;  and  they  hastily  formed  a 
high  fence  out  of  the  wrecks  round  the  fleet 
that  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Magians  were  not  idle :  they  kept  re- 
peating their  incantations,  and  offering  sacri- 
fices to  the  wind,  and  to  Thetis  and  the  Nere- 
ids, when  they  heard  from  the  lonians  that  the 
fatal  coast  was  sacred  to  these  powers.  At 
length  the  storm  subsided ;  but  for  many  miles 
the  shores  were  strewed  with  wrecks  and  with 
corpses.  The  ships  of  war  destroyed  were 
reckoned,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  at  400: 
the  lives,  the  transports,  the  stores,  the  treas- 
ure lost,  were  past  counting.  When  the  sea 
grew  calm,  the  remains  of  the  fleet  doubled  the 
southern  headland  of  Magnesia,  and  put  into 
the  Gulf  of  Pagase,  where  they  moored  in  the 
harbour  of  Aphete  close  at  its  mouth. 

The  joy  with  which  the  Greeks  observed  the 
rising  and  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest, 
was  proportioned  to  the  fears  which  the  first 
approach  of  the  barbarian  armament  had  exci- 
ted in  them.  It  was  aAerward  believed  that 
the  event  had  been  signified  by  oracles,  which 
bade  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the  wind,  and  the 
Athenians  to  Boreas,  their  kindred  god,  who  had 
carried  ofl!*Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  They  now  grate- 
fully acknowledged  his  friendly  succour,  and  not 
only  sacrificed  with  earnest  invocations  to  him 
and  to  their  native  heroine,  while  the  storm 
lasted,  but  afterward  raised  a  temple  to  him  on 
the  Ilissus.  The  day  after  the  gale  got  up, 
while  it  was  at  its  height,  the  scouts,  wh«  had 
been  left  to  look  out  for  the  enemy,  came  to 
Chalcis  with  such  a  description  of  its  eflects, 
that  every  one  believed  the  whole  armada  to  be 
almost  utterly  ruined,  and  after  a  thanksgiving 
and  a  libation  to  Poseidon,  the  fleet  returned  to 
its  former  station  at  Aitemisium,  to  complete  the 
victory  which  the  gods  had  begun.  It  arrived 
in  time  to  capture  fifteen  Persian  ships,  which 
had  been  detained  at  Sepias  after  the  departure 
of  the  main  body,  and  as  they  followed  in  search 
of  it,  seeing  the  Greeks  off  Artemisium,  took 
them  for  friends,  and  only  discovered  their  er- 
ror when  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat. 

The  loss  the  Persians  had  sufl!ered,  though 
it  amounted  to  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the 
whole  Grecian  fleet,  was  scarcely  felt  in  their 
huge  armament.  When,  from  their  station  at 
Aphetee,  they  perceived  the  slender  force  of 
their  adversary,  their  only  concern  was  to  pre- 
vent him  from  escaping:  they  could  not  ima- 
gine that  he  would  venture  on  a  contest.  They 
therefore,  without  delay,  detached  a  squadron 
of  200  sail,  with  orders  to  make  for  the  north, 
that  their  object  might  not  be  suspected,  but 
when  th^  had  got  out  to  sea  beyond  Sciathus, 
to  bear  away  to  the  south,  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  Euboea,  and  then  sail  up  the  chan- 
nel, and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  on  their  part,  who  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  should  scarcely  find  an  enemy 
to  combat,  were  at  first  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  sight  of  the  power  opposed  *o  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  Themistocles  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  restraining  them  from  again  turning 
their  backs,  and  seeking  shelter  in  the  Euripus. 
Herodotus  even  relates  that,  having  received 
the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  talents  from  the 
Euboeans  (the  particular  cities  are  not  mention- 


ed) as  the  price  of  his  endeavours  to  detain  the 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  he  employed  a  part  of  the 
sum  in  bribing  the  admiral  Eurybiades  and  the 
Corinthian  conunander  Adeimantns,  and  thu» 
induced  them  to  change  their  resolution.    We 
would  willingly  agree  with  Plutarch  in  rejecting 
this  story  as  one  of  the  numberless,  scandalous, 
and   groundless   anecdotes   which  Herodotus 
must  have  found  in  circulation,  such  as  common- 
ly spring  up  in  abundance,  after  a  period  big 
with  great  events,  in  minds  that  love  to  trace 
them  to  secret  and  little  causes.    But,  whatey- 
er  foundation  it  may  have  had,  the  Greeks  not 
only  stayed,  but  soon  recovered  from  their  first 
astonishment,  and  did  not  shrink  from  looking 
the  enemy  in  the  face.    They  had  received  ear- 
ly information  of  his  plans  from  a  man  named 
Scyllias,  who  deserted  to  (hem  from  Aphetae, 
and  was  so  famous  as  a  diver  that  he  was  com- 
monly believed  to  have  traversed  the  whole  in- 
tervening space,  about  ten  miles,  under  water. 
The  news  reached  them  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  determined  to  wait  till  midnight,  and  then 
sail  to  meet  the  squadron  which  had  been  sent 
round  Euboea.     In  the  mean  while  the  Persians 
did  not  move  from  their  station  at  Aphetae,  for 
they  feared  lest  they  should  scare  their  puny 
enemy  to  flight :  they  deemed  their  own  ships 
superior,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  as  sailers. 
The  Greeks  were  surprised  at  their  inaction, 
and  having  waited  till  noon  expecting  an  attack, 
they  then  resolved  to  venture  out  and  try  their 
strength.     The  Persians  were  astonished  at 
their  foolhardiness,  and  hastened  to  meet  and 
enclose  them.    They  formed  a  circle  round 
them  ;  the  Greeks  first  drew  their  line  into  a 
smaller  circle,  with  their  prows  facing  the  sur- 
rounding enemy,  and  then,  at  the  signal,  darted 
forward,  like  rays,  to  pierce  and  break  the  wall 
of  ships  that  encompassed  them.     The  Persians 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  attack,  antl 
lost  thirty  ships,  but  the  combat  was  still  unde- 
cided, when  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
to  it.    Each  party  returned  to  his  station  with 
altered  feelings,  the  Persians  perplexed  and  dis- 
heartened, the  Greeks  with  new  hopes.     They 
had  gained,  not,  indeed,  a  clear  victory,  but  a 
pledge  of  one  ;  confidence  in  their  own  strenjjth, 
and  insight  into  the  enemy's  weakness.     It  was 
with  good  reason  Pindar  afterward  celebratrd 
Artemisium  as  the  place  "  where  the  sons  ol" 
Athens  laid  the  shining  groundwork  of  free- 
dom." 

In  the  following  ni^ht  another  violent  sum- 
mer storm,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  terrified  more  than  it 
hurt  the  Persians  at  Aphetae,  where  the  road 
was  choked  with  the  wrecks  and  the  bodies  that 
were  driven  in  from  the  scene  of  the  action. 
But  the  same  storm  overtook  the  squadron  that 
was  sailing  round  Euboea  with  perhaps  greater 
fury,  and  oflTa  part  of  the  coast  infamous  in  an- 
cient times  under  the  name  of  Coela  (the  Hol- 
lows).   This  terrible  place  probably  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which,  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  its  iron-bound  coast,  contains 
only  one  inlet  where  a  ship  can  find  shelter  in 
distress.    On  these  rocks  the  Persian  squadron 
perished.  The  joyful  tidings  reached  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium  at  the  same  time  that  they  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  from  Athens  of  fifty- 
three  ships,  which,  if  Coela  lay  as  has  been 
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eommonly  supposed,  passed  by  the  scene  of 
the  wreck,  and  must  have  brought  the  news. 
Thus  strengthened  and  cheered,  they  again 
sailed  out,  ready  for  another  trial.  The  Fer- 
sians,  yet  trembling  under  the  terrors  of  the 
past  night,  kept  still ;  but  a  squadron  of  Cili- 
eians,  either  freshly  arrived,  or  detached,  for 
some  unknown  purpose,  from  the  main  body, 
fell  in  with  them  and  was  destroyed. 

The  next  day  the  Persian  commanders,  in- 
dignant at  the  resistance  they  had  encountered 
from  so  contemptible  a  force,  and  fearing  their 
master's  anger,  sailed  up  to  Artemisium  to  be- 
gin the  attack.  As  they  came  near  they  bent 
their  line  into  a  crescent :  the  Greeks,  as  be- 
fore, assailed,  pierced,  and  broke  it;  the  un- 
wieldy armament  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  shattered  by  its  own  weight.  Yet  the  sev- 
eral ships  maintained  an  obstinate  conflict,  and 
gained  partial  triumphs.  The  Egyptian  division 
distinguished  itself  above  the  rest,  and  captured 
five  Greek  ships,  with  all  their  men.  On  the 
side  of  the  Greeks,  none  equalled  the  Athe- 
nians, and  among  them  the  foremost  was  Clin- 
ias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  who  commanded  a 
ship  which  he  had  equipped  and  manned  at  his 
own  charge.  On  the  whole,  nearly  as  much 
damage  was  done  and  suffered  on  the  one  side 
as  on  the  other.  When  the  combatants  were 
parted  by  night  or  weariness,  though  the  Greeks 
remained  masters  of  the  wreck  and  the  dead, 
and  might,  therefore,  claim  the  victory,  they 
had  bought  it  dearly  :  the  Athenians  found  one 
half  uf  their  ships  disabled.  It  became  evident 
that  they  could  not  survive  such  another  victo- 
ly,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  Their 
resolution  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the 
arrival  of  an  Athenian  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Thermopyls  with  a  light  galley,  and  now 
came  with  the  news  that  the  Spartan  king, 
Leonidas,  was  slain,  and  all  his  men  killed  or 
taken,  and  that  the  Persians  were  masters  of 
the  pass,  which  was  the  key  to  Phocis,  Bceotia, 
and  Attica. 

At  the  time  when  the  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus resolved  on  defending  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopyls,  the  Olympic  festival  was  near  at  hand, 
and  also  one  httle  less  respected  among  many 
of  the  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Gamean  Apollo,  which  lasted  nine  days. 
The  danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  so  pressing 
as  to  require  that  these  sacred  games,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  so  many  purposes  of 
pleasure,  business,  and  religion,  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  it  was  thought  suflicient  to  send 
forward  a  small  force  to  bar  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  until  they  should  leave  the  Grecian 
world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern 
Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding 
this  delay,  Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon 
them,  the  little  band  which  was  to  precede  the 
whole  force  of  the  confederates  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  her  king,  Leonidas.  It 
was  composed  of  only  800  Spartans,  attended 
by  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbers  are  not  re- 
corded, 600  from  Tegea,  and  as  many  from  Man- 
tinea,  120  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and 
1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed 
400,  Phlius  200,  and  Mycene  80.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  summon  Phocis  and  the  Locrians, 
whose  territory  lay  nearest  to  the  post  which 
was  to  be  maintained,  to  raise  their  whole  force. 


"  They  were  reminded  that  the  invader  was  not 
a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as  all  human  great- 
ness, to  a  fall ;  and  they  were  bidden  to  take 
courage,  for  the  sea  was  guarded  by  Athens 
and  ifgina,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and 
the  troops  now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners 
of  the  Peloponnesian  army,  which  would  speedi- 
ly follow."  Hearing  this,  the  Phocians  march- 
ed to  Thermopylae  with  1000  men,  and  the  Lo- 
crians of  Opus  with  all  they  could  muster.  On 
his  arrival  in  Bcpotia,  Leonidas  was  joined  by 
700  Thespians,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause ; 
but  the  disposition  of  Thebes  was  strongly  sus- 
pected: her  leading  men  were  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Persians ;  and  Leonidas  prob- 
ably believed  that  he  should  be  counteracting 
their  intrigues  if  he  engaged  the  Thebans  to 
take  a  part  in  the  contest.  He  therefore  call- 
ed upon  them  for  assistance,  and  they  sent  400 
men  with  him  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo- 
tus, this  was  a  forced  compliance,  which,  if 
they  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have  re- 
fused. With  this  army  Leonidas  marched  to 
defend  Thermopylae  against  two  millions  of 
men. 

It  was  a  prevaUing  belief  in  later  ages,  one, 
perhaps,  that  became  current  immediately  after 
his  death,  that  when  he  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion he  distinctly  foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And 
Herodotus  gives  some  colour  to  the  opinion  by 
recording  that  he  selected  his  Spartan  follow- 
ers among  those  who  had  sons  to  leave  behind 
them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that  before  his 
departure  from  Sparta  he  and  his  little  band 
solemnized  their  own  obsequies  by  funeral 
games  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  and 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  spoke  of  them 
as  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough  to  die. 
One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his  arri- 
val at  Thermopyle,  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attack- 
ed in  the  rear ;  the  only  danger  he  had  before 
his  eyes  was  one  which  could  not  hare  shaken 
the  courage  of  any  brave  warrior,  that  of  ma- 
king a  stand  for  a  few  days  against  incessant 
attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  in  a  narrow 
space,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the 
eastern  promontory  of  CEta,  called  Callidromus, 
which  towers  above  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf,  is  four  or  five  miles 
in  length  ;  it  is  narrowest  at  either  end,  where 
the  mountain  is  said  once  to  have  left  room 
only  for  a  single  carriage ;  but  between  these 
points  the  pass  first  widens,  and  then  is  again 
contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  narrow  a 
space,  by  the  cliffs  of  OalUdromus.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks  a  hot  sulphureous  sprii^  gtlshSs 
up  in  a  copious  stream,  and  other  slenderer 
veins  trickle  across  the  road.  This  is  the  pass 
properly  called  Thermopylw.  On  the  side  of 
the  sea  it  was  once  guarded  no  less  securely 
than  by  the  cliffs ;  for  it  runs  along  the  edge  of 
a  deep  morass,  which  the  mud,  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  fix)m  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius^ 
is  now  continually  carrying  forward  into  the 
gulf,  while  the  part  next  the  road  gradually 
hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass. 
In  very  early  times  the  Phocians  were  in  pos- 
session of  Thermopylae,  and,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  inroads  of  the  Thessalians,  had 
built  a  wall  across  the  northern  entrance,  and 
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had  discharged  the  water  of  the  springs  to  hol- 
low out  a  natural  trench  in  the  road.  They 
were  in  safety  behind  this  bulwark  till  the 
Thessalians  discovered  a  path  which,  begin- 
ning in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent  called 
the  Asopus  descends  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  winds  up,  by  a  laborious  ascent,  to 
the  summit  of  Callidromus,  and  then,  by  a 
shorter  and  steeper  track,  comes  down  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  village 
of  Alpeni  once  stood.  After  this  discovery,  the 
fortification  became  comparatively  useless,  and 
was  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful, and  would  be  scarcely  credible  if  it  was  not 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when 
the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  de- 
fend Thermopyls,  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  cir- 
cuitous track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to 
be  repaired  ;  but  when  l/conidas  arrived,  he 
was  informed  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him  from  the  Anopaea,  so  the  mountain  path 
was  named,  if  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy,  he  posted  the  Phocians,  by  their  own 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  to  guard 
against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host  covering 
the  Trachinian  plains  is  said  to  have  struck 
some  of  the  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less 
terror  than  their  brethren  at  Artemisium  felt  at 
the  first  approach  of  the  hostile  armada :  the 
Peloponnesians  would  have  retreated,  and  have 
reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  Isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locrians, 
who  were  most  interested  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  this  pro- 
posal, and  Leonidas  prevailed  on  the  other  al- 
lies to  stay,  and  soothed  them  by  despatching 
messengers  to  the  confederate  cities  to  call  for 
speedy  re-enforcement.  Xerxes  had  heard  that 
a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Spar- 
tan king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  his  road ; 
bat  he  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence 
would  have  scared  them  away.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  the  report  of  a  horseman  whom  he 
had  sent  forward  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the  Spartans  before 
the  wall,  some  quietly  seated,  combing  their 
flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  could  not 
believe  Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the 
Spartans  at  least  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass 
with  him,  and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  trim 
their  hair  on  the  eve  of  a  combat.  Four  days 
passed  before  he  could  be  convinced  that  Ms 
army  must  do  more  than  show  itself  to  clear 
a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  ordered  a 
body  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon 
the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them 
captive  into  his  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  from  which  he  coold  survey  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  pass  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  his  warriors  endeavour- 
ed to  force.  Bat  they  fought  on  ground  where 
their  numbers  were  of  no  avail  but  to  increase 
their  confusion  when  their  attack  was  repul- 
sed :  their  short  spears  could  not  reach  their 
fbe ;  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  advanced  over 
their  bodies  to  the  charge ;  their  repeated  on- 
sets broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon 
a  rock.  At  length,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Me- 
dians and  Cissians,  spent  with  their  efforts,  and 


greatly  thinned  in  their  ranks,  were  recalled 
from  the  contest,  which  the  king  now  thought 
worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of  his  own 
guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  They 
were  led  up  as  to  a  certain  victory ;  the  Greeks 
stood  their  ground  as  before ;  or,  if  ever  they 
gave  way  and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to 
face  suddenly  about,  and  deal  tenfold  desfmc- 
tion  on  their  pursuers:  Thrice  during  these 
fruitless  assaults  the  king  was  seen  to  start  up 
from  his  throne  in  a  transport  of  fear  or  rage. 
The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day :  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost :  as 
to  the  rest  nothing  is  said.  The  next  day  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  no  better  success ; 
the  bands  of  the  several  cities  that  made  up  the 
Grecian  army,  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
employed  as  we  have  seen,  relieved  each  other 
at  the  post  of  honour ;  all  stood  equally  firm, 
and  repelled  the  charge  not  less  vigorously  than 
before.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes  was  chan- 
ged into  despondence  and  perplexity. 

The  secret  of  the  Anopaea  could  not  long  re- 
main concealed  after  it  had  become  valuable. 
Many  tongues,  perhaps,  would  have  revealed  it : 
two  Greeks,  a  Carystiao,  and  Corydallus,  of 
Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of  this  foul  treach- 
ery; but  by  the  general  opinion,  cdnfirmed  by 
the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  c<ran- 
cil,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  Ephialtes. 
a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hy- 
dames,  the  commander  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
with  his  troops,  to  follow  the  traitor.  They  set 
out  at  nightfall :  as  day  was  beginning  to  break 
they  gained  the  brow  of  Callidromus,  where  the 
Phocians  were  posted ;  the  night  was  still,  and 
the  universal  silence  was  first  broken  by  the 
trampling  of  the  invaders  on  the  leaves  with 
which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was 
thickly  strewed.*  The  Phocians  started  from 
their  couches  and  ran  to  their  arms.  The  Per- 
sians, who  had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy 
on  their  way,  were  eqnally  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  an  armed  band,  and  feared  lest  they  might  be 
Spartans;  but  when  Ephialtes  had  informed 
them  of  the  truth,  they  prepared  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. Their  arrows  showered  upon  the  Pho- 
cians, who,  believing  themselves  the  sole  object 
of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could. 
The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue 
them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  towards 
Alpenus. 

Meanwhile  deserters  had  brought  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  motions  to  the  Grecian  camp 
during  the  night,  and  their  report  was  confirm- 
ed at  daybre^  by  the  sentinels  who  had  been 
stationed  on  the  heights,  and  now  came  down 
with  the  news  that  the  barbarians  were  cross- 
ing the  ridge.  Little  time  was  left  for  delibera- 
tion :  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course 
that  prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted. 
Leonidas  did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged, 
those  of  his  allies  who  wished  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  impending  fate ;  but  for  himself 
and  his  Spartans,  he  declared  his  resolution  of 
maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta  had  assign- 


*  See  HflTodotut,  vii.,  318.    Yat  the  tuM 
of  luminer. 
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ed  to  them  to  the  last.  AH  withdrew  except 
the  Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thes- 
pians remained  from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his 
glory  and  his  death.  We  should  willingly  be- 
lieve  the  same  of  the  Thebans,  if  the  event  did 
not  seem  to  prove  that  their  stay  was  the  effect 
of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says  that  Leonidas, 
tboiigh  he  dismissed  the  rest  because  their  spirit 
shrank  from  the  danger,  detained  the  Thebans 
as  hostages,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disaf- 
fected to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  yet,  as  he  was 
himaelf  certain  of  perishing,  it  is  eqyally  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  and  how  he  put  this 
violence  on  them ;  and  Plutarch,  who  observes 
the  inconsistency  of  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  credit  of  the  Thebans,  if  he  could  have  de- 
nied that  they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unless 
we  suppose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the 
side  of  honour,  their  last,  when  death  stared 
them  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  prudence,  we 
must  give  up  their  conduct  and  that  of  Leoni- 
das  as  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Megistias,  an 
Acamanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  descent 
to  the  ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have 
read  the  approaching  iate  of  his  companions  in 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  before  any  tidings 
had  arrived  of  the  danger.  When  the  presage 
was  confirmed,  Leonidaa  pressed  him  to  retire ; 
a  proof,  Herodotus  thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king 
did  not  wish  to  keep  any  who  desired  to  go. 
Megistias,  imitating  the  example  of  the  heroic 
prophet  Theoclus,  who,  after  predicting  the  fall 
of  £ira  to  Aristomenes,  refused  to  survive  the 
min  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side  of 
Leonidaa ;  but  he  sent  away  his  son,  an  only 
one,  who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of 
Melampus  might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidaa 
would  also,  it  is  said,  have  saved  two  of  his 
kinsmen,  by  sending  them  with  letters  and  mes- 
sages to  Sparta ;  but  the  ane  said  he  had  come 
to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters,  and  the  oth- 
er, that  his  deeds  would  teU  all  that  Sparta 
wiahed  to  know. 

Before  Hydames  began  his  march,  Ephialtes 
had  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  aoutbem  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes 
had  accordingly  fixed  the  hour  when  he  would 
attack  the  Greeks  in  front.  It  was  early  in  the 
forenoon  when  the  Ten  Thousand  had  nearly 
finished  their  round,  and  the  preconcerted  on- 
set began.  Leonidas,  now  less  careful  to  hus- 
band the  lives  of  his  men  than  to  make  havoc 
among  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined  him- 
self, as  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a 
guard  at  the  wall,  sallied  forth  and  charged  the 
advancing  enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of 
everything  but  honour  and  vengeance,  made 
deep  and  bloody  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians,  who,  according  to  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the  lash 
of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the 
sea,  many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
throng  that  pressed  on  them  from  behind ;  yet 
the  Spartans  too  were  thinned,  and  Leonidas 
himself  died  early.  The  fight  was  hottest  over 
his  body,  which  Waa  rescued  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned  the  ene- 
my. At  length,  when  roost  of  their  spears 
were  broken  and  their  swords  blunted  with 
slaughter,  word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydar- 
nea  was  about  to  enter  the  pass.    Then  they 


retreated  to  the  wall,  and  passed  on  to  a  knoll 
on  the  other  side,  where  they  took  up  their 
last  stand.  The  Thebans,  however,  did  not 
return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the 
greater  part  obtained.  Herodotus  heard  a  story, 
about  which  Plutarch  is,  with  good  reason,  in- 
credulous, that  they  were  afterward  all  brand- 
ed like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  is  not  denied 
that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward 
unresisted,  broke  down  the  waH,  and  surround- 
ed the  hillock  where  the  little  remnant  of  the 
Greeks,  armed  only  with  a  few  swords,  stood 
a  butt  for  the  arrows,  the  javelins,  and  the 
stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at  length  over- 
whelmed them.  Where  they  fell  they  were  af- 
terward buried  :  their  tomb,  as  Simonides  sang, 
was  an  altar — a  sanctuary  in  which  Greece  re- 
vered the  memory  of  her  second  founders.* 

The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence 
of  the  pass,  recorded  that  4000  men  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  fought  at  Thermopyle  with  300 
myriads.  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in 
these  numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the 
Locrian  force  is  only  supposed  equal  to  the 
Phocian,  exceeds  6000  men ;  the  Phocians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  either  account  with 
the  historian*s  statement  that  the  Grecian  dead 
amounted  to  4000,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
Helots,  though  not  numbered,  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas.  The  lustre  of 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their 
presence.  He  himself,  and  his  Spartans,  no 
doubt  considered  their  persevering  stand  in  the 
post  intrusted  to  them,  not  as  an  act  of  high 
and  heroic  devotion,  but  of  simple  and  indis- 
pensable duty.  Their  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines 
inscribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the 
passenger  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had 
fallen  in  obedience  to  their  laws.  How  their 
action  was  viewed  at  Sparta  may  be  collected 
from  a  story  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  recollection  of  this  memorable  day.  When 
the  band  of  Leonidas  was  nearly  enclosed,  two 
Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  were  stay- 
ing at  Alpeni,  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  their 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them 
of  sight.  When  they  heard  the  tidings,  the 
one  called  for  his  arms,  and  made  his  Helot 
guide  him  to  the  place  of  ccfmbat,  where  he 
was  left,  and  fell ;  but  the  other's  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  returned 
to  Sparta  he  was  shunned  like  a  pestilence : 
no  man  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with 
him,  or  speak  to  him ;  he  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  the  recreant  Aristodemus.  A  separ- 
ate inscription  recorded  the  generous  loyalty 
of  Megistias.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have 
lost  ?0,000  men  ;  among  them  were  several  of 
royal  blood.  To  console  himself  for  this  loss, 
and  to  reap  the  utmost  advantage  from  his  vic- 
tory, Xerxes  sent  over  to  the  fleet,  which,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  was 
now  stationed  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea, 
and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were  cu- 
rious to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power. 
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That  he  had  previously  huried  the  greater  part 
of  his  own  dead  seems  natural  enough,  and 
such  an  artifice,  so  slightly  differing  from  the 
universal  practice  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
belligerents,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
stratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have  mutilated 
the  body  of  Lieonidas ;  and  as  this  was  one  of 
the  foremost  he  found  on  a  field  which  had  cost 
him  80  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition  because  such  ferocity  was  not  consist- 
ent With  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Per- 
sians to  a  gallant  enemy.*  At  Thermopylae 
Xerxes  learned  a  lesson  which  he  had  refused 
to  receive  from  the  warnings  of  Demaratus ; 
and  he  inquired,  with  altered  spirit,  whether  he 
had  to  expect  many  such  obstacles  in  the  con- 
quest of  Greece.  The  Spartan  told  him  that 
there  were  eight  thousand  of  his  countrymen 
who  would  all  be  ready  to  do  what  Leouidas 
had  done,  and  that  at  the  Isthmus  he  would 
meet  with  a  resistance  more  powerful  and  ob- 
stinate than  at  Thermopylae.  But  if,  instead 
of  attacking  Peloponnesus  on  this  side,  where 
he  would  find  its  whole  force  collected  to  with- 
stand him,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  to 
seize  the  island  of  Cythera  and  to  infest  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  the  confederacy  would  be  dis- 
tracted, and  its  members,  deprived  of  their 
head,  and  perhaps  disunited,  would  successive- 
ly yield  to  his  arms.  The  plan,  whether  Dem- 
aratus or  Herodotus  was  the  author,  found  no 
supporters  in  the  Persian  council. 

He  had  now  the  key  of  Northern  Greece  in 
his  hands,  and  it  only  remained  to  determine 
towards  which  side  he  should  first  turn  his 
arms.  The  Thessalians,  who,  ever  since  his 
arrival  in  their  country,  had  been  zealous  in  his 
service,  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  their  in- 
fluence, and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  storm 
to  their  own  advantage.  These  Thessalians, 
who  are  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Herod- 
otus without  any  more  precise  description, 
were  probabW  the  same  nobles  who,  against 
the  wishes  of  their  nation,  had  invited  and  for- 
warded the  invasion.  They  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  either  their  cupidity  or  their 
revenge,  and  they  sent  to  the  Phoeians  to  de- 
mand a  bribe  of  fifty  talents,  as  the  price  at 
which  they  would  consent  to  avert  the  destruc- 
tion which  was  impending  over  Phocis.  The 
Phoeians,  however,  either  did  not  trust  their 
faith,  or  would  not  buy  their  safety  of  a  hated 
rival.  The  Thessalians  then  persuaded  Xerxes 
to  cross  that  part  of  the  CEtaean  chain  which 
separates  the  vale  of  the  Sperchius  from  the 
little  valley  of  Doris.  The  Dorians  were  spared, 
as  firiends.  Those  of  the  Phoeians  who  had  the 
means  of  escaping  took  refuge  on  the  high  plains 
that  lie  under  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassus, 
or  at  Amphissa;  but  on  all  that  remained  in 
their  homes,  on  the  fields,  the  cities,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  devoted  land,  the  fury  of  the  inva- 
der, directed  and  stimulated  by  the  malice  of 
the  Thessalians,  poured  undistinguishing  ruin. 
Fire  and  sword,  the  cruelty  and  the  lust  of  irri- 
tated spoilers,  ravaged  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus 
down  to  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  The  rich  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  at  Abae  was  sacked  and  burned, 
and  fourteen  towns  shared  its  fate.    At  Pano- 

*  To  cat  off  the  head  and  right  arm  of  slBtn  rebels  was 
a  Peruan  usage.  Compare  Plat.,  Artax.,  13,  and  Strabo, 
zri.,  p.  733. 


pens  Xerxes  divided  his  forces,  or,  rather,  de- 
tached a  small  body  round  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  strip  the  temple 
of  its  treasures  and  lay  them  at  his  feet.  He 
had  learned  their  value  from  the  liest  authority 
at  Sardis.  The  great  army  turned  off  towards 
the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus,  to  pursue  its 
march  through  Bceotia  to  Athens. 

The  Delphians  had  been  warned  of  their  dan 
ger,  and  had  taken  precautions  for  their  own 
safety ;  they  had  shipped  their  families  across 
the  sea  to  Achaia,  and  they  themselves  retired 
either  to  Amphissa  or  to  the  summits  of  Par- 
nassus, where  they  housed  in  the  Corycian 
cave ;  but  they  had  first  consulted  >the  oracle 
about  securing  the  sacred  treasures,  and  asked 
whether  they  should  bury  or  remove  them. 
The  god  bade  them  not  to  touch  his  treasures: 
"he  was  able  to  guard  his  own."  Relying  on 
this  assurance,  sixty  Delphians  remained  in  the 
sacred  enclosure  with  the  prophet,  to  await  the 
invaders.  The  Persians  advanced,  still  burn- 
ing and  wasting  all  they  found  on  their  way, 
along  the  road  called  the  Sacred,  from  the  peri- 
odical processions  by  which  it  was  hallowed, 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  Pleistus  through 
the  glen  that  separites  Parnassus  from  Mount 
Cirphis,  and  then  turns  off  northward  towards 
the  steep  of  Delphi. 

What  consultations  had  been  really  held  by 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  oracle,  what  prep- 
arations may  have  inspired  them  with  confi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  their  seeming  helpless- 
ness, what  arts  or  engines  they  possessed  or 
devised  to  meet  this  extraordinary  danger, 
what  misgivings  and  forebodings  might  spring 
up  in  the  breasts  of  the  barbarians,  when,  at 
the  opening  of  the  defde,  they  saw  the  city  ri- 
sing like  a  theatre  before  them,  crowned  with 
the  house  of  the  god,  the  common  sanctuary  of 
the  western  world,  and  at  its  back  the  preci- 
pices of  Parnassus,  crag  above  crag,  which 
had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  so  many  con- 
temners of  the  majesty  of  Apollo :  how  the 
stillness  of  the  deserted  streets,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  mark  of  their  sacrilegious  enter- 
prise, may  have  shaken  their  hearts,  and  put 
their  minds  on  the  stretch  of  dreadful  expecta- 
tions ;  what  forms,  conjured  up  at  the  critical 
moment,  may  have  met  their  eye ;  what  sounds, 
like  the  voice  of  angry  deities,  may  have  pier- 
ced their  ear;  what  instruments  of  death, 
wielded  by  invisible  hands,  may  have  struck 
the  boldest,  and  have  justified  the  more  timid 
in  yielding  to  their  fears;  and  whether  any 
timely  uproar  of  the  elements  lent  new  force 
to  the  panic — ^these  are  questions  which  histoiy 
cannot  answer.  It  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination  to  determine  how  the  tradition 
which  became  current  after  the  event  may  be 
best  reconciled  with  truth  or  probability.  "While 
the  Persians  were  advancing,  the  prophet  Acc- 
ratus,  it  is  said,  saw  the  sacred  arms  which 
were  kept  within  the  sanctuary,  and  which  no 
human  hand  might  touch,  lying  without :  he 
announced  the  prodigy  to  the  Delphians  who 
had  remained  with  him.  The  barbarians  had 
reached  a  temple  dedicated  to  Athene  of  the 
Vestibule,  when,  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  two  huge  rocks,  broken  oflT  from  the 
crags  that  overhung  the  road,  fell  among  th«m 
and  crushed  many.    At  the  same  time  a  war* 
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cry  was  heard  from  within  the  temple  of  Athene. 
They  were  struck  with  terror,  and  the  Del- 
phians,  seeing  them  tarn  their  backs,  rushed 
^own  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  with  unre- 
sisted slaughter ;  they  fled  without  stopping  tiU 
they  had  passed  the  borders  of  Bceotia.  The 
surrivers  related  that,  among  other  dreadful 
sights,  they  had  seen  two  gigantic  warriors 
foremost  in  the  pursuit,  dealing  death  among 
the  hindmost.  These  the  Delphians  knew  to 
he  two  of  their  native  heroes,  Phylacus  and 
Autonous,  and  they  consecrated  to  each  of 
them  a  portion  of  ground  near  the  place  where 
they  first  appeared.  The  fallen  rocks  were 
seen  by  Herodotus  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Athen6.  Thus  Delphi  was  delivered, 
and  the  power  of  Apollo  gloriously  proved. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  finally  quitted  its  sta- 
tion at  Artemisium,  the  Athenians  expected 
that,  on  reaching  the  Euripus,  they  should  hear 
of  a  Peloponnesian  army  encamped  in  Bceotia 
for  the  protection  of  Attica.  Finding,  howev- 
er, that  no  friendly  force  had  arrived  to  guard 
their  frontier,  and  learning  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  no  intention  of  venturing  beyond  the 
Isthmus,  but  meant  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall,  and 
to  reserve  all  their  efforts  for  the  defence  of  the 
peninsula,  they  begged  their  allies  to  sail  on 
with  them  to  Salamis,  that  they  might  provide 
for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  approaching  invasion.  While  the  storm 
vas  yet  hanging  over  Greece,  Athens  had  sent 
to  Delphi  for  advice.  Her  messengers,  on  being 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary,  heard  the  prophet- 
ess in  no  obscure  strains  announce  the  ruin  that 
was  impending  over  their  city.  ••Fly,"  she 
said,  "  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  for, 
from  the  crown  to  the  sole,  no  part  of  Athens 
can  escape  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  barbarian. 
It  will  perish,  and  not  alone :  elsewhere,  too, 
the  temples  of  the  gods  are  already  bathed  in 
sweat  and  blood,  signs  of  foreseen  destruction. 
Begone,  and  expect  your  doom."  While  the 
messengers,  overwhekned  with  grief  and  dis- 
may, were  revolving  this  dreadfiil  answer  in 
their  minds,  they  were  cheered  by  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  Delphi,  named  Timon,  who  en- 
couraged them  once  more  to  approach  the  god 
with  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  if,  perchance, 
they  might  move  his  compassion  to  a  milder 
decree.  They  returned  and  spread  their  olive 
branches  before  the  shrine,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  quit  the  sanctuary  till  they  had  ob- 
tained a  more  favourable  answer.  It  was  given, 
but  in  darker  and  more  ambiguous  words: 
"  Pallas  had  earnestly  struggled,  but  could  not 
propitiate  her  sire  to  spare  her  beloved  city.  It, 
and  the  whole  land,  were  irrevocably  doomed 
to  ruin.  Yet  had  Jove  granted  to  the  prayer  of 
bis  daughter,  that,  when  all  besides  was  lost,  a 
wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  her  citizens. 
Let  them  not  wait  to  be  trampled  down  by  the 
horse  and  foot  of  the  invader,  but  turn  their 
backs :  they  might  again  look  him  in  the  face. 
In  seedtime  or  in  harvest,  thou,  divine  Salamis, 
Shalt  make  women  childless." 

The  verses  in  which  these  mysterious  threats 
and  promises  were  delivered  were  carefully  re- 
corded and  carried  to  Athens ;  their  import  gave 
occasion  to  various  conjectures.  The  wooden 
wall  which  was  to  affoid  the  only  refuge  in  the 


hoar  of  danger,  seemed  best  explained  by  the 
fleet,  which,  since  it  had  been  increased  ao- 
cording  to  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  might 
well  be  deemed  the  sarest  bulwark  of  Athens. 
The  young  men,  who  had  begun  to  look  to  the 
sea  as  their  proper  field  of  action  and  enter- 
prise, embraced  this  interpretation  ;  but  the 
elder  citizens  thought  it  incredible  that  the  god- 
dess should  abandon  her  ancient  citadel,  and  re- 
sign her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  with  whom 
she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
oracle  must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns 
which  once  fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and 
that  this,  if  repaired  and  strengthened  with  the 
same  materials,  would  be  made  an  impregnable 
barrier  against  all  assaults.  Even  those  who 
held  the  ships  to  be  the  wooden  wall  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  use  which  was  to  be 
made  of  them.  Some  thought  that  they  were 
to  be  the  instruments  of  deliverance  only  by 
transporting  the  people  to  some  remote  land, 
such  as  the  first  answer  had  bidden  them  to 
seek ;  and  that  the  oracle,  while  it  appeared  to 
predict  the  disaster  which  Salamis  was  to  wit- 
ness, had,  in  truth,  only  warned  them  against 
making  its  shores  the  scene  of  a  fatal  conflict 
with  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  existence  of 
Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  dehberations. 
The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  The- 
mistocles for  advice. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  he  had 
himself  prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  step- 
ped forward  to  decide.  The  story  of  the  em- 
bassy to  Delphi  is  so  transparent,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  real  springs  of 
the  transaction.  Themistocles  could  not  have 
found  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Timon  in  a  pious  fraud  than  Gieomenes 
in  procuring  that  of  Cobon  for  bis  base  and  ma^ 
lignant  ends.  His  keen  eye  had  probably  caught 
a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to 
hallow  the  shores  of  Salamis ;  and  he  now  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would 
not  have  called  the  island  the  dhiiu  if  it  was  to 
be  afllicted  with  the  triumph  of  the  barbarians, 
and  was  not,  rather,  to  be  the  scene  of  their  de- 
struction. He  therefore  exhorted  them,  if  all 
other  safeguards  should  faU  them,  to  commit 
their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to  their 
newly-strengthened  navy.  This  counsel  had 
prevailed. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  this  resolution 
was  to  be  carried  into  eflf^t.  The  Persian  ar- 
my was  in  full  march  for  Athens ;  after  the  des- 
olation of  Phocis,  it  had  passed  peaceably  through 
BcBOtia,  where  all  the  cities  except  Thespiae 
and  Platsa  had  testified  their  submissive  spirit 
by  receiving  Macedonian  garrisons.  Thespie 
and  Platea  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Athens 
might  expect  soon  to  share  their  fate ;  yet  it 
was  not  without  a  ^srd  struggle  that  the  peo- 
ple consented  to  the  decree  which  Themistocles 
moved,  directing  that  the  city  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  charge  of  its  tutelary  goddess,  and 
that  the  men,  after  placing  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  in  security, 
should  betake  themselves  to  their  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,*  the  council  of  the  Areopa- 
gus found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  man  the 
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east.  Already  in  hia  archonship  (B.C.  493*) 
he  had  persuaded  the  people  to  begin  this  vast 
undertaking  on  a  scale  which  should  deter  all 
hostile  assaults,  t  The  wall  had  been  carried 
to  half  its  intended  height ;  it  was  of  a  breadth 
which  allowed  two  wagons  to  pass  each  other, 
and  this  space  was  entirely  filled  with  hewn 
stones  exactly  fitted  together  within,  and  join- 
ed together  on  the  outside  by  iron  cramps  and 
molten  lead.  The  invasions,  first  of  Darius, 
and  then  of  Xerxes,  had  intermpted  the  labour, 
hot  had  not  destroyed  the  work :  it  was  now 
carried  on  with  fresh  ardour ;  the  walls  rose  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet  ;t  Piraeus  was  converted 
into  an  entirely  new  town,  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  a  deme,  but  as  the  lower 
part  of  Athens.  Themistocles  engaged  Hippod- 
amus,  a  Milesian  architect,  the  first  among  the 
ancients  who  invented  designs  for  new  cities, 
and  a  theory  of  the  best  form  of  government,  to 
trace  the  plan.  The  same  artist  is  said  to  have 
designed  some  streets  in  the  city ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  regularity  and  symmetiy  of  the  port 
must  have  formed  a  contrast  with  the  upper 
town  very  unfavoarable  to  the  latter.  The  new 
quarter  was  adorned  with  numerous  temples,  a 
theatre,  and  a  market-place — ^in  a  word,  with 
all  that  Grecian  life  required  for  use  and  pleas- 
ure ;  it  drew  into  it  all  whose  occupations  con- 
nected them  with  the  sea,  especially  the  for- 
eigners who  came  to  exercise  their  arts  or 
trades  at  Athens.  It  was  the  great  aim  of 
Themistocles  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Athe- 
nians towards  Piraeus  as  their  surest  strong- 
hold, and  their  natural  refuge  in  danger ;  and, 
therefore,  he  is  said  to  have  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  seats  on  the  hill  of  Pnyz,  where  the 
people  held  their  assemblies,  that  they  migh( 
have  before  their  eyes  the  sea  and  Piraeus,  not 
the  land  and  the  Rock.^ 

Thus  Athens  was  armed  at  all  points  for  the 
station  to  which  Themistocles  had  taught  her 
to  aspire ;  but  it  was  still  filled  by  a  jealous 
rival,  who  could  not  have  been  expected  to  re- 
sign without  a  struggle.  Now,  however,  for- 
tune came  to  her  aid,  and  finished  the  work 
which  industry  and  prudence  had  begun.  In 
the  year  following  the  fall  of  Sestus  (B.C.  477) 
the  allied  fleet  again  put  to  sea ;  its  entire  force 
is  not  recorded,  but  the  Pelopoi^nesian  states 
equipped  twenty  ships,  Athens  thirty,  which 
were  commanded  by  Aristides  and  Cimon  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  who  was  now  fast  rising  to- 
wards the  place  which  his  father  had  once  held 
in  the  public  esteem.  Pausanias  was  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  armament.  It  first  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  and  wrested  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  from  the  Persians,  and  then  steered  for 
the  north  of  the  .£gean,  and  laid  siese  to  By- 
zantium, which  soon  sorrendered.  While  the 
allies  remained  in  this  station,  the  Spartan  re- 
gent began  more  fully  to  unfold. a  character  and 

*  On  the  date  of  the  trehonahip  of  Themiitoelet,  see  Ap- 
pendix V. 

t  On  a  ridicoloQi  etory  relaled  br  Diodorne  (xi.,  41-43) 
•boat  the  precantione  taken  by  Ijiemistoelet  in  eetting 
abont  this  undertaking,  see  Appendix  t. 

X  That  ie«  if  we  may  infer  the  original  height  from  that 
to  which  they  qppear  to  hare  been  carried  "wnaa.  reetoeed 
by  CoDon,  Appian.,  Mithrid.,  SO. 

^  It  eeems,  even  after  the  latest  obserratinns  made  on  the 
nM>t,  to  be  very  donbtful  in  what  this  change  consisted. 
Perhaps  all  that  was  done  was  to  lower  soaio  gnnmd  which 
intercepted  the  yiew  of  the  sea. 


viewa  of  which  he  had  ahready  betrayed  Bome 
indications.    He  bad  been  vain  and  indiscreet 
enough  to  cause  the  tripod  dedicated  to  Apolla 
from  the  spoil  taken  at  Plataea  to  be  inscribed 
with  a  couple  of  verses  in  which  his  name  alone 
was  mentioned,  and  the  victory  and  the  offer- 
ing were  both  attributed  to  him.    The  Spartans, 
indeed,  had  the  arrogant  inscription  erased,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  list  of  the  cities  which  bad 
shared  the  glorious  expedition  ;  but  such  an  act 
awakened  suspicions  which  the  conduct  of  Pao- 
saaias  soon  confirmed.    Afler  the  capture  of 
Byzantium,  he  laid  aside  the  manners  of  his 
country  to  adopt  those  of  the  barbarians,  and 
carried  himself  towards  the  allies  under  his 
command  as  if  he  regarded  them  as  his  sub- 
jects.   The  secret  springs  that  moved  biro,  and 
the  designs  he  had  conceived,  were  not  brought 
to  light  till  many  years  after ;  but  it  was  clear 
enough  that  his  views  were  no  longer  confined 
to  Sparta,  and  that  he  had  ceased  to  feel  htnk- 
self  proud  of  being  a  Spartan  citizen ;  and  there 
was,  therefore,  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  Greece. 

Even  now  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  motives 
were  predominant  in  the  breast  of  Pausanias  ; 
and  whatever  they  may  have  been,  bis  behav- 
iour appears  so  strange  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain it  without  supposing  that  his  sudden  ele- 
vation to  his  high  rank,  Uie  wonderful  success 
which  crowned  his  first  military  undertaking, 
and  the  dazzling  prospects  that  it  opened  t^i 
him,  had  made  him  giddy,  and  had  not  only  in- 
spired him  with  an  extravagant  ambition,  but 
had  blinded  him  to  the  dangers  he  was  encoun- 
tering, and  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  ef- 
fecting his  designs.    It  is,  however,  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  before  he  set  out  on  this  second  ex- 
pedition, he  had  formed  a  project  of  exchanging 
his  limited  and  temporary  ofiSce  for  a  station 
which  appeared  to  him  higher  and  happier; 
that  of  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Persia,  enriched 
with  the  rewards  of  treachery  to  bis  country 
and  to  Greece.    That  he  should  have  conceived 
such  a  wish,  that  he  should  have  been  unable 
to  endure  the  thought  of  descending  in  a  few 
years  to  a  private  station,  and  have  been  irri- 
tated by  the  restraints  laid  upon  his  authority 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  ephors,  is  not  surprising ; 
it  only  proves  that  his  character  was  weak,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  real  greatness  and  dignity.    Bat  oor 
wonder  is  excited  by  the  infatuation  of  his  self- 
confidence,  by  his  inability  to  measure  his  means 
with  his  ends,  and  by  his  reckless  neglect  of  the 
most  obvious  precautions.    He  began  by  open- 
ing a  negotiation  with  Xerxes,  for  which  he 
found  a  mvourable  occasion  in  the  capture  of 
Byzantium.    Among  the  prisoners  he  took  there 
were  some  Persians  of  high  rank,  connected 
with  the  royal  family.     He  did  not  venture 
openly  to  release  them,  but  he  secretly  furnish- 
ed them  with  the  means  of  escaping,  and  then 
sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Xerxes  to  claim  the 
merit  of  this  service,  and  to  offer  one  still  more 
important.    He  wrote,  as  a  man  who  had  the 
fate  of  Greece  in  his  hand,  that  if  Xerxes  would 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  would 
lay  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  at  his  feet, 
and  requested  that  the  king  would  send  some 
one  on  whom  he  relied  to  concert  a  plan  with 
him  for  this  end.    Xerxes  might  naturally  imu- 
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gine  that  the  victorious  general  who  had  lately 
defeated  the  power  of  Persia  was  able  to  re- 
store it.  He  eagerly  caught  at  the  new  hope 
held  oat  to  him,  and  sent  Artabazos  to  take  the 
government  of  the  satrapy  which  incladed  the 
provinces  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Asia,  and 
was  called  the  Dascylian,  from  the  Bithynian 
town  Dascyliom,  where  the  satrap  held  his 
eoart,  that  he  might  keep  up  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  Spartan  in  Byzantium,  and 
supply  him  with  money  and  every  other  aid. 
When  Pausanias  learned  that  his  treachery 
was  welcome  to  Xerxes,  he  began  to  act  as  if 
no  farther  obstacle  lay  in  his  way,  and  as  if  it 
was  scarcely  neeessary  any  longer  to  dissemble 
his  intentions.  Happily,  the  extreme  of  rash- 
ness is  nowhere  more  conmionly  found  than  in 
cases  where  the  consciousness  of  evil  thoughts 
might  have  been^  expected  to  suggest  the  most 
watchful  caution  and  the  closest  reserve.  He 
assumed  the  state  of  a  Persian  satrap,  imitated 
the  luxury  and  the  fashions  of  the  barbarians  in 
his  table  and  in  his  dress,  and,  as  if  with  the 
intention  that  the  bent  of  his  views  might  be 
the  more  clearly  understood,  he  journeyed 
through  Thrabe,  escorted  by  a  guard  of  Per- 
sians and  ^Egyptians.  His  folly,  had  it  been 
confined  to  this,  might  not  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  deeply  affecting  any  but 
himself ;  by  carrying  it  one  step  farther,  he  be- 
came the  occasion  of  a  very  important  revolu- 
tion. In  his  vision  of  greatness  he  forgot  the 
ties  by  which  be  was  still  bound,  and  gave  vent 
to  bis  ambitions  hopes  in  arrogance  and  harsh- 
ness towards  the  freemen  over  whom  he  held 
a  responsible  commands  He  chastised  slight 
fjults  with  severe  and  degrading  punishments ; 
made  himself  difficult  of  access,  and  terrified  or 
incensed  those  who  obtained  an  interview  with 
him  by  his  violence  and  peevishness.  The 
lonians,  who  had  just  asserted  their  independ- 
ence, were  provoked  by  treatment  worse  than 
they  had  commonly  experienced  from  their  bar- 
barian governors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athe- 
nian generals  displayed  qualities  which  were 
the  more  winning  from  their  contrast  with  the 
character  and  deportment  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander; and  their  new  allies  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  much  happier  would  have  been 
their  condition  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the 
rnild  and  equitable  Aristides,  the  generous  and 
l^entle  Cimon.  This,  too,  seemed  to  be  what 
nature  and  reason  prescribed ;  for  Athens,  not 
Sparta,  was  the  parent  to  whom  most  owed 
their  origin.  So  the  wish  gradually  ripened 
into  a  resolution ;  and  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  the  confederates,  except  the  Peloponnesian 
states  and  ^Egina,  called  upon  the  Athenians  to 
accept  the  supremacy  of  rank  and  authority  in 
the  common  affairs  of  the  alliance  which  had 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  Sparta. 

It  was  Aristides  who  had  the  glory  of  estab- 
lishing his  country  in  this  honourable  and  well- 
earned  pre-eminence,  as  his  personal  character 
had  been  most  instrumental  towards  inspiring 
the  confidence  on  which  it  was  founded.  After 
ascertaining  that  the  proposal  of  the  lonians 
was  the  result,  not  of  hasty  passion,  but  of  a 
settled  purpose,  he  undertook  the  task,  which 
was  intrusted  to  him  by  general  consent,  of 
regulating  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  of  its  sub- 
ordination to  Athens.    The  object  of  the  con^ 


federacy  w^  to  prdtect  the  Qreeks  in  the  isl- 
ands and  the  coasts  of  the  iEgean  from  the  ag- 
gression  of  the  Persians,  and  to  weaken  and 
humble  the  barbarians.  AU  who  shared  the 
benefit  were  to  contribute,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  ability,  to  the  common  end : 
Athens  was  to  collect  their  forces,  to  wield  andL 
direct  them,  not,  however,  with  absolute  and 
arbitrary  power,  but  as  the  organ  of  the  public 
will,  possessing  only  the  influence  and  author- 
ity due  to  the  greater  sacrifices  she  made  to 
the  common  cause.  Least  of  all  was  she  to  in- 
terfere in  the  constitution  and  internal  admin- 
istration of  any  of  the  allied  cities.  All  were 
to  be  independent  of  her  and  of  each  other,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  were  bound  together  by  the 
same  danger  and  the  same  interest.  Aristides 
executed  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  fixing 
the  assessments  of  the  numerous  members  of 
the  confederacy,  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  without  in- 
curring even  a  su3picion  of  having  turned  one 
among  so  many  opportunities  of  gain  to  his 
own  advantage.  Perhaps  other  Greeks  might 
also  have  resisted  the  temptation :  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  that  was  acknowledged 
to  be  above  calunmy.  Some  of  the  idlies  were 
to  furnish  money :  the  more  powerful  were  to- 
equip  ships.  The  whole  amount  of  the  yearly 
contribution  was  settled  at  460  talents,  about 
115,000  pounds.  Delos,  the  ancient  centre  of 
Ionian  commerce  and  religion,  was  chosen  for 
the  treasury  of  the  confederates,  and  its  temple 
as  the  place  where  their  deputies  were  to  hold 
their  congress. 

In  the  mean  while,  complaints  had  reached 
Sparta  of  the  conduct  of  Pausanias,  and  ru- 
mours of  his  meditated  tretison.  The  ephors 
immediately  recalled  him,  and  sent  out  other 
commanders,  among  whom  Dorcis  is  named, 
with  a  small  force.  But  this  step  had  been  ta- 
ken too  late :  the  islanders  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  were  irrevocably  lost  to  Sparta,  and 
Dorcis  and  his  colleagues  found,  on  their  arri- 
val, that  they  must  be  content  with  a  subordi- 
nate rank.  This  was  repugnant  alike  to  the 
pride  and  the  policy  of  Sparta;  and,  as  she 
could  not  undo  what  had  happened,  or  recover 
her  station,  she  retired  from  the  field  where  her 
rival  was  now  triumphant,  with  the  less  reluc- 
tance, as  it  was  not  that  on  which  she  could 
hope  to  reap  honour  or  advantage.  Her  forces 
were  withdrawn ;  and  henceforth,  in  the  room 
of  the  single  general  confederacy  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  she  had  been  the  head,  two  separate 
associations  divided  between  them  the  whole 
strength  of  the  nation  ;*  for,  as  that  over  which 
Athens  presided  was  foreign  to  Sparta,  so  her 
sway  was  exclusively  acknowledged  by  her 
Peloponnesian  allies,  whom  the  rising  power 

*  M«el]«r,  Dor.,  i.,  0, 7,  utd  PfDlafom.,  p.  419,  takm  an 
entiraly  different  rivw  of  that  trauftctkm.  He  oonoeiTa* 
Sparta  not  to  hare  oonaidered  herself  as  havinf  parted  with 
her  ancient  ascendencj,  but  only  as  haying  transferred  the 
prosecation  of  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  management  of  th* 
concerns  relating  to  it,  as  a  commission,  to  the  AthanianSy 
whom  she  regarded  as  stiU  subjeec  to  her  snpremacy.  That 
this  was  for  a  time  the  tone  at  Sparta,  aud  even  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  was  viewed  there,  is  probable  enough ; 
bat  the  qnaetion  still  is,  how  it  really  stood,  and  in  what  light 
it  appeared  at  Athens.  In  the  passage  of  his  work  on  the 
Dorians,  i.,  9,  7,  Maellpr's  brevity  would  deceive  a  reader 
who  did  not  consult  Thncydides  ;  for,  omitting  all  mention 
of  the  expedition  under  Dorcis^  he  rspreeenta  Sparta  aa 
voluntarily  abandoning  the  Asiatic  war  as  soon  as  she  foond 
it  necessary  to  recallPausanias. 
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of  Athens  and  the  Ionian  confederacy  united 
more  closely  than  ever  round  their  ancient  lead- 
er. Thus  Sparta  had  fallen  back  into  her  ori- 
ginal sphere,  while  Athens  had  risen  into  a  new 
one,  which  nature  had  evidently  destined  her 
to  fill.  It  might  have  seemed  that  no  turn  of 
events  could  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece  than  one  which  placed 
€ach  of  these  states  in  the  situation  most  con- 
genial to  its  habits  and  character,  and  assigned 
to  each  the  functions  which  it  was  best  quali- 
fied to  discharge,  enabling  the  one  without  in- 
terruption to  pursue  its  hereditary  round,  and 
watch  over  the  stability  of  the  national  institu- 
tions, and  furnishing  the  active  spirit  of  the 
other  with  constant  employment  in  repelling  or 
attacking  the  common  enemy.  Perhaps  even 
a  statesman  would  not  have  deserved  the  re- 
proach of  shortsightedness  who  bad  cherished 
the  pleasing  hope  th^t  this  happy  distribution, 
so  peaceably  effected,  might  have  prevented 
them  from  coming  into  hostile  conflict,  or,  at 
least,  might  have  averted  the  danger  of  their 
strength  being  wasted  in  a  long  struggle  with 
«ach  other ;  and  if  political  affairs  had  ever 
been  regulated  by  the  pure  light  of  reason,  such 
bopes  might  have  been  fulfilled.  By  what  pas- 
sions this  fair  prospect  was  overclouded,  and 
how  the  equipoise  between  the  two  powers  be- 
came the  cause  through  which  they  at  length 
ground  each  other  to  dust,  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  ensuing  part  of  this  history.  An  entirely 
new  period  begins  from  the  epoch  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  and  new  actors  come  for- 
"ward  on  the  scene  ;  and  though  the  public  life 
of  the  men  who  principally  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  new  order  of  things  is  not  precisely 
terminated  by  this  point  of  time,  yet  what  re- 
mains of  their  career  belongs  so  much  more  to 
biography  than  to  history,  that  the  clearness  of 
our  narrative  seems  likely  to  gain,  if  we  antici- 
pate a  little  the  course  of  eventSi  and  inmiedi- 
ately  subjoin  the  later  occurrences  of  their  lives 
to  the  transactions  which  made  their  names 
memorable,  and  which  give  their  private  for- 
tunes a  claim  to  our  attention. 

The  regulation  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  was 
the  greatest  work  of  Aristides,  and  as  it  was 
that  which  displayed  the  noblest  features  of  his 
character  in  the  clearest  light,  so  it  is  the  last 
we  hear  of.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it 
may  have  preceded,  and  have  had  some  share 
in  producing  a  change  in  the  Athenian  Consti- 
tution, of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
chief  mover,  and  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
he  introduced  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Platea.  He  threw  down  the  barrier  of  privi- 
lege which  separated  the  highest  of  Solon's 
classes  from  the  lower,  by  opening  the  archon- 
flhip,  and,  consequently,  the  council  of  Areop- 
agus, to  the  poorest  of  the  citizens.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  description  Plutarch  gives  of  the 
innovation;  and  though  in  other  cases  there 
may  be  ground  to  suspect  that  some  of  the 
steps  which  separated  successive  stages  in  the 
fievelopment  of  the  democracy  at  Athens  have 
been  overlooked,  and  that  changes  which  oc- 
cupied a  whole  period  have  been  crowded  to- 
gether without  any  interval  in  the  same  epoch, 
it  seems  certain  that  this  measure  of  Aristides 
had  really  the  extent  that  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  it,  and  that  the  fourth  class,  the  Thetes,  V7ere 


now  let  in  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state. 
This  change  had  in  some  degree  been  prepared 
by  ihc  gradual  alterations  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  time  of  Solon  in  the  value  of  property, 
which  rendered  the  archonship  accessible  to  a 
much  more  numerous  body  than  the  old  law- 
giver ventured  to  admit  into  it.  Aristides  him- 
self was  archon,  though  his  fortune  was  be- 
low mediocrity.  But  the  admission  of  the  low- 
est class  evidently  rested  on  a  different  ground : 
on  the  supposition  that  every  Athenian  citizen 
was  entitled,  by  his  birth  alone,  to  aspire  to 
every  office  in  the  state  which  did  not,  from  its 
nature,  render  the  possession  of  a  certain  share 
of  wealth  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  those  which  concerned  the  custody  or 
expenditure  of  public  money  ;  and,  certainly,  if 
there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  Athens 
when  a  statesman  like  Aristides  might  have 
thought  that  justice  required  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  principle,  it  was  after  the  heroic 
exertions  that  all  classes  had  made  in  the  Per- 
sian wars ;  and  there  may  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  families  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  and 
even  by  their  own  patriotic  sacrifices,  which, 
by  calling  aloud  for  particular  exceptions  to  the 
law,  where  it  manifestly  tended  to  exclude  the 
most  deserving,  may  have  seemed  to  show  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  abolishing  the  distinction 
altogether.  K,  however,  we  adopt  the  other 
view  which  Plutarch  suggests,  and  suppose  Ar- 
istides to  have  been  moved,  not  only  or  chiefly 
by  the  merit  of  the  people,  but  by  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  such  a  necessity  may  have  be- 
come apparent,  not,  perhaps,  immediately  after 
the  return  from  Platsea,  but  after  Themistocles 
had  formed  a  new  population  in  Pireus,  depend- 
ing entirely  on  maritime  pursuits,  and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  labour  of  the  Thetes  who  man- 
ned the  fleet,  and  disposed  to  scorn,  as  antiqua- 
ted prejudices,  the  opinions  that  may  stiU  have 
prevailed  in  the  upper  city  in  favour  of  artificial 
distinctions.  At  all  events,  the  change  could 
not  have  been  long  delayed  after  the  Athenian 
people  had  assumed  the  rank  it  acquired  as 
chief  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  for  then  all  mi- 
nute shades  of  dignity  ^ere  lost  in  the  new 
lustre  of  the  Athenian  name ;  and  how  hard 
must  it  have  seemed  to  exclude  from  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Republic  the  class  on  which  its  mar- 
itime supremacy  was  mainly  founded  1 

Aristides  lived  to  see  the  order  he  had  estab- 
lished in  the  confederacy,  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  members  and  their  head,  broken,  as  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  in  a  material  point,  by 
a  violation  of  the  original  compact,  which  he 
condemned,  but  could  not  prevent.  The  close 
of  his  life  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  died  in  or  out  of  Athens ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  he  preserved  to  the  last  the 
unabated  respect  of  his  countrymen.  He  died 
poor ;  his  fortune,  small  at  first,  was  probably 
diminished,  since  it  was  not  augmented,  by  his 
public  employments.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  did  not 
leave  behind  him  wherewith  to  defhiy  his  funer- 
al, though  his  monument  was  built  at  the  pub- 
lic charge ;  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  his 
posterity  for  several  generations  were  pension- 
ed by  the  sute :  a  fact  which,  though  it  may 


PAUSANIAS. 


DOt  pvoTe  their  utter  indigence,  any  more  than 
similar  rewards  in  modem  times,  may  in  Athens 
be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  their  an- 
cestor was  belieyed  to  have  deserved  well  of 
his  country. 

Very  different  was  the  end  of  the  two  men 
with  whom  Aristides  had  shared  some  of  his 
most  glorious  days.  PausaniaSi  recalled  to 
Sparta,  was  subjected  to  a  severe  inquiry,  and 
to  various  charges  for  injuries  inflicted  on  indi- 
viduals under  his  command.  On  some  of  these 
be  was  convicted  and  condemned  to  slight  pen- 
alties ;  but  for  the  gravest  accusation,  thl^  of 
correspondence  with  the  barbarians,  no  evi- 
dence was  brought  to  light  that  could  ground 
more  than  a  very  strong  suspicion,  ft  was 
dropped.  But  Pausanias  found  himself  trans- 
port^ from  a  high  and  splendid  station  to  an 
obscure  and  narrow  sphere,  where  he  was  fetter- 
ed by  many  irksome  restraints,  and  surrounded 
by  watchfiil  and  jealous  observers.  Unable  to 
endure  the  change,  and  having  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  release  from  his  domestic  thraldom 
by  another  foreign  command,  he  cast  aside  the 
authority  of  the  ephors,  and  without  their  leave 
quitted  Sparta,  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  of  Her- 
mione  for  Byzantiam.  That  city  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  creature  Gongylus,  an  Eretrian, 
whom  he  had  employed  in  his  negotiation  with 
Xerxes,  and  had  left  in  his  place  when  he  obey- 
ed the  call  ef  the  ephors.  On  his  arrival  he  re- 
newed his  treasonable  practices,  and  the  Athe- 
aians,  who  saw  through  them,  compelled  him 
to  leave  Byzantium.  He  then  retired  to  Colons 
in  Troas,  where  he  took  so  little  pains  to  dis- 
guise his  criminal  intrigues,  that  a  report  of 
them  was  soon  brought  to  Sparta,  and  be  was 
once  more  interrupted  in  his  dreams  of  great- 
ness hy  a  short  message  from  the  ephors,  bid- 
ding him  follow  the  bearer  under  pain  of  being 
proclaimed  a  public  enemy.  As  his  plans  were 
far  fi'om  ripe,  and  as  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
mature  them  in  the  condition  of  an  exUe  and  an 
outlaw,  he  obeyed  the  command,  and  returned 
to  Sparta.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  as  a  punishment,  it  would  appear,  for 
having  gone  abroad  without  leave ;  but  he  soon 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  demanded  a  trial.  Still, 
however,  the  ephors  had  not  procured  evidence 
of  his  treason,  such  as  would  warrant  them  in 
proceeding  to  the  last  extremity  against  a  man 
of  his  rank ;  again  they  let  the  affair  drop :  and 
if  Pausanias  could  have  remained  at  rest,  he 
might  still  have  lived  secure,  and  have  died 
without  infamy ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  in  a 
maze  of  guilt  and  foUy  to  stop  or  to  recede.  He 
conceived  the  design  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
among  the  Helots,  of  putting  himself  at  its  head, 
and  of  maintaining  his  usurped  station  by  the 
aid  of  Persia.  The  thought  of  enlarging  the 
narrow  system  of  Lycurgus,  of  raising  the  op^ 
pressed  and  degraded  serfs  into  a  free  common- 
alty, of  admitting  the  free  population  of  Laconia 
to  a  share  in  the  political  rights  of  the  Spartans, 
and  for  this  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  restoring  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  heroic  kings,  would  have  been  one  wor- 
thy of  a  greater  man  than  Pausanias  in  his  best 
days.  But  no  one  will  suppose  that  justice  and 
humanity  prompted  his  enterprise  any  more 
than  Napoleon^s  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.     His  plan,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
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would  probably  have  bathed  Sparta  in  bloody 
and  have  established  a  tyranny  no  less  odious 
than  the  government  which  it  overthrew,  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  its 
end  would  perhaps  have  been  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, which  would  have  plunged  the  emancipa- 
ted slaves  into  aggravated  wretchedness.  But 
it  seems  to  have  b^en  as  improvidently  concert- 
ed as  it  was  recklessly  adopted.  It  was  betray- 
ed to  the  ephors  by  some  of  the  Helots  them- 
selves, probably  because  they  saw  that  it  was 
hopeless  and  ruinous.  But  even  on  this  infor- 
mation the  ephors  forbore  to  act,  exercising, 
Thucydides  observes,  their  usual  caution  in  re- 
quirinff  unquestionable  proofs  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities  with  a  Spartan,  and,  per- 
haps, reluctant  to  divulge  so  dangerous  a  charge. 
They  therefore  dissembled  their  suspicions  till 
chance  converted  them  into  certainty,  or  sup- 
plied them  with  evidence  which  they  could  safe- 
ly produce.  Pausanias  continued  his  corre- 
spondence with  Persia ;  but  he  used  the  precau- 
tion of  desiring  the  Persian  satrap  to  put  to 
death  the  bearers  of  his  letters.  He  at  length 
selected  a~  Spartan,  named  Argilius,  whom  he 
had  already  employed  more  tl^n  once  in  his 
treasonable  negotiations,  to  execute  one  of 
these  fatal  commissions.  The  suspicions  of 
Argilius  were  awakened ;  he  counterfeited  the 
seal  of  Pausanias,  opened  the  letter  intrusted 
to  him,  and  found  his  apprehensions  confirmed 
by  the  contents.  As  he  had  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
degree  of  intimacy  with  Pausanias,  his  resent- 
ment was  roused  by  the  indifterence  with  which 
he  proposed  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  his  selfish 
fears,  and  he  revealed  the  secret  to  the  ephors. 
They  now  hesitated  no  longer,  and  devised  a 
plan  for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the 
traitor,  which  was  executed  in  the  following 
manner : 

On  the  Peninsula  of  Tsenams,  at  the  south- 
em  verge  of  Laconia,  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  a  revered  asylum.  Here  Argilius 
took  refuge,  and  within  the  sacred  precincts 
raised  a  temporary  hovel,  divided  into  two  apart- 
mentsby  a  thin  partition,  behind  which  he  con- 
cealed some  of  the  ephors,  in  expectation  that 
Pausanias  would  soon  come  to  inquire  the  mo- 
tive of  his  conduct.  Pausanias  came.  Argili- 
us reminded  him  of  his  past  services,  of  the 
fidelity  and  discretion  with  which  he  had  carri- 
ed his  messages  to  the  Persians,  and  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  ingratitude.  Pausanias  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  his  complaints,  and 
endeavoured  to  soothe  his  anger  by  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  he  should  be  exposed 
to  no  danger  in  discharging  his  commission. 
When  the  ephors  had  heard  the  confession  of 
his  guilt  from  his  own  mouth,  they  took  meas- 
ures for  arresting  him  on  his  return  to  Sparta  in 
the  open  street.  But  as  they  advanced  in  a 
body  to  apprehend  him,  his  conscience  took  the 
alarm  at  a  warning  gesture  of  a  friendly  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  and  he  fled  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Athene  Chalcicecus,*  and  took  shelter  in  one 
of  the  detached  buildings  enclosed  within  the 
hallowed  precincts.  To  reconcile  the  claims  of 
justice  as  far  as  possible  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  sacred  asylum,  the  building  was  nnroof- 
ed,  while  the  entrance  was  blocked  up,  and  its 

*  So  called  fiitm  Um  brut  pbtM  with  which  h«r  tomi^ 
WM  lined. 
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approaches  oareMy  guarded.  The  aged  moth- 
er of  the  crimmal  is  said  to  have  been  among 
the  foremost  to  lay  a  stone  at  the  doorway  for 
the  .parpose  of  immuriog  her  son.  When  he 
was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  too  weak  to 
olfer  any  resistance  which  would  have  rendered 
the  act  sacrilegious,  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
consecrated  ground  just  in  time  to  avoid  the 
polhition  which  his  death  would  have  occasion- 
ed in  it ;  he  breathed  his  last  as  soon  as  he  had 
crossed  its  bounds.  It  was  not  without  some 
opposition  that  his  friends  obtained  permission 
to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  remains;  the 
sterner  patriots  were  for  throwing  his  body,  as 
that  of  a  vile  malefactor,  into  the  Ceadas.  But 
as  this  proposal  was  immediately  overruled,  so 
in  time  the  recollection  of  his  services  seems  to 
have  softened  the  indignation  inspired  by  his 
guilt,  and  to  have  rendered  his  fate  a  subject, 
first  of  compassion  and  regret,,  and  at  lengUi  of 
religious  compunction,  lie  Belphic  orade  or- 
dered, an  atonement  to  be  made. to  him,  and  to 
the  goddess  whose  protection  he  had  vainly 
sought.  By  its  direction  his  bones  were  remo- 
ved to  the  spot  near  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
where  he  expired  ;*  and  as  two  persons  were 
to  be  surrendered  to  tbe  goddess  in  the  room  of 
the  suppliant  she  had  lost,  two  braaea  statues 
of  Pausanias  were  dedicated  in  her  sanctuary 
Yet  as  the  profanation  was  thus  divinely  attest- 
ed, while  the  mode  of  expiation  was  only  sng 
gested  by  human  ingenwity,  room  was  stOl  left, 
if  not  for  religious  seruples,  at  least  for  the  re- 
proach of  an  enemy,  that  the  land  had  never 
been  freed  from  the  curse  of  sacrilege ;  and  a 
time  came  when  the  hypocrisy  of  Sparta  ren- 
dered such  an  accusation  a  just  retort. 

The  fate  of  Pausanias  involved  that  of  The- 
mistocles.  No  Greek  had  yet  rendered  servi- 
ces^snch  as  those  of  TheEUstocles  to  the  com- 
mon country ;  no  Athenian,  except  Solon,  had 
conferred  equal  benefits  on  Athens.  He  had 
first  delivered  her  from  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  then  raised  her  to  the  pre-eminence  on 
which  she  now  stood.  He  might  claim  her 
greatness,  and  even  her  being,  as  his  work. 
Tbemistocles  was  not  unconscious  of  this  mer- 
it, nor  careful  to  suppress  his  sense  of  it ;  he 
was  thougfit  to  indicate  it  too  plainly  when  he 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  under  the  title 
of  Aristobule  (the  goddess  of  good  counsel) ; 
and  the  offence  was  aggravated  if  he  himself 
placed  his  statue  there,  where  it  was  still  seen 
in  the  days  of  Plutaroh,  who  pronounces  the 
form  no  less  heroic  .than  the  soul  of  the  man. 
In  the  same  spirit  are  several  stories  related  by 
Plutarch  of  the  indiscretion  with  which  he 
sonietimes  alluded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
which  his  countrymen  owed  him.  If,  on  one 
occasion,  he  asked  them  where  they  would  have 
been  without  him,  and,  on  another,  compared 
himself  to  a  spreading  plane,  under  which  they 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  storm,  but  which  they 
began  to  lop  and  rend  when  the  sky  grew  clear, 
he  would  seem  not  to  have  discovered,  till  it 
was  too  late,  that  there  are  obligations  which 
neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure,  and 

*  *Ev  rif  wporepitvltpiaTt.  This  eoold  not  ham  tMcn 
witUn  the  sanctaary  (rd  Upiv)t  noce  Thu(»^dide«  nya  just 
before  that  he  was  taken  oat  of  it.  Bat  Dr.  Arnold**  re- 
mark, '« that  a  dead  body  woald  not  hava  been  baried  wtth- 
in  the  eacred  ipround,"  requiree  limitation,  as  appears  from 
tilie  case  of  Euchidas  abfl^e  mentioned,  Flut.,  Arist,  SO. 


which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  Dot  disdaimed; 
After  the  battle  of  Salamis»and  while  the  terror 
of  the  invasion  was  still  fresh,  his  influence  at 
Athens  was  predominant,  and  his  power,  conse- 
quently, great  wherever  the  ascendency  of 
Athens  was  acknowledged ;  and  he  did  not  al- 
ways scruple  to  convert  the  glory,  with  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  into  a  soarce  of 
petty  profit.  Immediately  after  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes  he  exacted  contributions  fr(Hn  the  isl- 
anders who  had  sided  with  the  barbarians,  as 
the  price  of  diverting  the  resentment  of  the 
Greeks  from  theuL  Another  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himself  he  foun4  in  the  factions  by 
which  many  of  the  maritime  states  were  divi- 
ded. Almost  everywhere  there  was  a  party  or 
individuals  who  needed  the  aid  of  his  authority^ 
and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  mediation. 
That  he  sold  it,  and  without  nicely  distinguish- 
ing the  merits  of  the  cases,  we  learn  from  tbe  in- 
vectives, indeed,  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  whose 
enmity  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  ac- 
tion which  is  the  ground  of  his  complaint.  A 
Rhodianpoet,  Timocreon  of  lalysus,  celebrated 
among  his  contemporaries  for  the  powers  of  his 
appetite,  the  strength  of  his  body,  and  the  bit- 
terness of  his  verse,  which  were  commemora- 
ted in  his  epitaph  by  Simonides,  had  been  uni- 
ted by  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  to  The- 
mistpcles,  and  had  expected,  as  he  gave  out, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  promise,  to  be  restored  to 
his  country  when  his  friend  became  all  power- 
ful in  Greece.  But  the  bribes,  as  he  alleged, 
of  his  adversaries,  prevailed  with  Themistocles 
against  him,  and  he  continued  to  pine  in  exile. 
He  avenged  his  wroags  by  a  poetical  complaint^ 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  virtues  of  Aristides 
with  the  perfidy,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  The- 
mistocles, who  for  sordid  gain  had  betrayed  his 
friend,  and  for  three  talents  had  consented  to  do 
the  will  of  those  who  bought  him,  and  to  banish 
or  recall,  to  kill  or  spare  at  their  pleasure.  It 
is  the  more  credible  that  there  was  real  ground 
for  this  charge,  since  Aristides  could  reproach 
his  rival  with  not  knowing  how  to  command  his 
hands  while  he  had  the  disposal  of  the  public 
money ;  and  he  unquestionably  accumulated  ex- 
traordinary wealth  on  a  less  than  moderate  for- 
tune.* 

But  if  he  made  some  enemies  by  his  selfish- 
ness, he  provoked  others,  whose  resentment 
proved  more  formidable,  by  his  firm  and  en- 
lightened patriotism.  He  was  zealous  and  vi- 
gilant in  protecting  the  interests  of  Athens 
against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  and  the 
success  of  these  exertions  contributed  more  to 
his  downfall  than  any  of  his  misdeeds.  Sparta 
never  forgave  him  the  shame  he  brought  upon 
her  by  thwarting  her  insidious  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  independence  of  her  rival ;  and  he 
farther  exasperated  her  animosity  by  detecting 
and  baffling  another  stroke  of  her  artful  policy. 
The  Spartans  proposed  to  punish  the  states 
which  had  aided  the  barbarians,  or  had  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  Greece,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  right  of  being  represented  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Congress.    By  this  measure,  Argos, 


*  "  A  great  part  of  his  property  was  secretly  oonypyed 
into  Asia  by  his  fTien<|s,  but  that  part  which  was  discover- 
ed and  confiscated  is  estimated  by  Thtfopompas  at  a  hun- 
dred talents,  bv  Theophrastus  al  eighty ;  though,  before  he 
eogag'ed  in  pnblic  aimirs,  all  he  posseesed  did  not  amoant 
to  so  much  as  three  talents.*'    Flat.,  Them.,  9ft. 
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Tliebes,  and  the  northern  states,  which  had 
hitherto  oomposed  the  m^ority  in  that  assem- 
M7»  would  have  heen  excluded  from  it,  and  the 
effect  would  probably  have  been  that  Spartan 
Soflaence  would  have  preponderated  there.  The- 
mistocles  frustrated  this  attempt  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite  scale, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the 
oooncil  to  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  two  or 
three  of  its  most  powerful  members.  The  en- 
mity which  he  thus  drew  upon  himself  would 
have  been  less  honourable  to  him  if  there  had 
been  any  ground  for  a  story  which  apparently 
was  never  heard  of  till  it  became  current  among 
some-  late  collectors  of  anecdotes,  from  whom 
Plutarch  received  it :  it  has  been  popalar,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  characters  of  Themistocles  and  Aris- 
tides,  and  to  display  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Athenians.  Themistocles  is  made  to  tell  the 
Athenians  that  he  has  something  to  propose 
which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  common- 
wealtb,  but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depute  Aristides  to  hear  the  secret,  and 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themis- 
tocles discloses  a  plan  for  firing  the  allied  fleet 
at  Pegasc,  or,  according  to  another  form  of  the 
story  adopted  by  Cicero,  the  Lacedemonian 
lleet  at  Gythinm.  Upon  this,  Aristides  reports 
to  the  assembled  people  that  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  Athens  than  the  counsel 
of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more  dishonoura- 
hle  and  unjust.  The  generous  people  reject 
the  proffered  advantage  withodt  even  being 
tempted  to  inquire  in  what  it  consists. 

Themistocles  was  gradually  supplanted  in 
the  public  favour  by  men  worthy,  indeed,  to  be 
his  rivals,  but  who  owed  their  victory  less  to 
their  own  merit  than  to  the  towering  pre-emi^ 
nence  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  as  we  have 
observed,  seconded  them  by  his  indiscretion  in 
their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  that  he 
had  risen  too  high  above  the  common  level  to 
remain  a  harmless  citizen  in  a  free  state ;  that 
his  was  a  case  which  called  for  the  extraordi- 
nary remedy  prescribed  by  the  laws,  against 
the  power  and  greatness  of  an  individual  which 
threatened  to  overlay  the  young  democracy. 
He  was  condemned  to  temporary  exile  by  the 
same  process  of  ostracism  which  he  had  him- 
self before  directed  against  Aristides.  .  He  took 
np  his  abode  at  Argos,  which  he  had  served  in 
his  prosperity,  and  which  welcomed,  if  not  the 
saviour  of  Greece,  at  least  the  enemy  of  Sparta. 
Here  he  was  still  residing,  though  he  occasion- 
ally visited  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  when 
Pausanias  was  convicted  of  his  treason.  In 
searching  for  farther  traces  of  his  plot,  the  eph- 
ors  found  some  parts  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Themistocles,  which  appeared 
to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  charging  the 
Athenian  with  having  shared  his  friend's  crime. 
They  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens 
to  accose  him,  and  to  insist  that  he  should  be 
punished  in  like  manner  with  the  partner  of  his 
guilt.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  documents  on 
which  the  charge  was  founded,  or  any  evidence 
•f  the  fact  beyond  the  assertion  of  the  envoys, 
was  transmitted  to  Athens.  Thucydides  does 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  accusation ;  but,  at  the  utmost,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any 


more  soHd  ibmidation  for  it  than  what  PlMaicfh 
relates :  that  Pausanias,  when  he  saw  Themi»- 
tocles  banished,  believing  that  he  would  em- 
brace any  opportunity  of  avenging  hims^  on 
his  nngrateful  country,  opened  his  project  to 
him  in  a  letter.  Themistocles  thought  it  the 
scheme  of  a  madman,  but  one  which  he  was 
not  bound  and  had  no  induoement  to  reveal. 
He  may  have  written,  though  his  prudence  ren- 
ders it  improbable,  something  that  implied  his 
knowledge  of  the  secret.  But  his  cause  was 
never  submitted  to  an  impaitial  tribunal:  his 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  public  mind 
at  Athens,  and  officers  were  sent  with  the  Spar- 
tans, who  tendered  their  assistance,  to  arrest 
him  and  bring  him  to  Athens,  where,  in  the 
prevailing  disposition  of  the  people,  almost  in- 
evitable death  awaited  him.  This  he  foresaw, 
and  determined  to  avoid.  In  Peloponnesus  he 
could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  safe  refuge :  he 
sought  it  first  in  Corcyra,  which  was  iiKlebted 
to  him  for  his  Ariendly  mediation  in  a  dispute 
with  Corinth  about  the  Leucadian  peninsula, 
and  had  by  his  means  obtained  the  object  it 
contended  for.  The  Coreyreans,  however  wid- 
ing,  were  unable  to  shelter  him  iirom  the  united 
power  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  he  crossed 
over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epims.  He  had 
little  time  to  deliberate,  and  perhaps  he  had  no 
better  choice.  A  year  sooner,  the  court  of  Hie- 
ro,  Gelo*s  successor,  might  have  seemed  to 
present  a  pleasant  and  secure  asylam ;  thongh 
if  it  is  true  that  Themistocles  had  instigated 
the  multitude  at  Olympia  to  tear  down  the  pa- 
vilion erected  there  in  Hiero*s  name  during  the 
games,  and  to  exclude  his  horses  from  the  con- 
test, he  would  have  debarred  himself  from  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  the  man  on  whom  he  had 
drawn  this  insnlt.*  Bat  Hiero  died  the  year 
before  (B.C.  467),  and  about  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  Themistocles,  Syracuse  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  convulsion  by  which  she  shook  ofiT 
the  yoke  of  Hiero*s  worthless  successor,  Tbra-- 
sybulus.  The  Molossians,  the  most  powerfiil 
people  of  Epims,  were  now  ruled  by  a  king 
named  Admetus,  whose  descendants  claimed 
the  son  of  Achilles  as  their  ancestor,  and  the 
founder  of  their  dynasty.  The  rojral  family  had 
at  least  a  tinge  of  Greek  manners  and  arts, 
which  distinguished  them  from  their  barbarian 
subjects.  But  Themistocles,  in  the  day  of  his 
power,  had  thwarted^the  Mdossian  prince  in  a 
suit  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  to  the 
Athenians,  and  had  added  insnlt  to  his  disap- 
pointment. It  might  therefore  seem  a  despe- 
rate resolution  to  seek  his  court  as  a  suppliant ; 
yet,  if  Themistocles  had  already  formed  the  de- 
sign of  crossing  over  to  Asia,  and  hlS  roau  lay 
through  the  dominions  of  Admetus,  there  may 
have  been  less  of  boldness  than  of  prudence  in 
the  step.  The  king  was  fortunately  absent 
ftom  home  when  the  stranger  arrived  at  his 
^te,  and  his  queen  Phthia,  in  whom  no  vindic- 
tive feelings  stifled  her  womanly  compassion, 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  mbst  effectual  method  of  disarming  her 
husband's  resentment  and  securing  his  protec- 
tion.   When  Admetns  returned  he  found  The* 

*  Th«  story,  thoafh  nMntioned  bjr  Platarch  oa  the  aa- 
ihority  of  TheophiBtftiu,  leenw  donbtfol,  tMcaoae  it  it  nnt- 
ly  the  nm«  that  ia  told  of  tho  orator  Lysiaa  and  Um  eldar 
Dkmynos. 
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mistocles  seated  at  his  hearth,  holding  the  yonng 

?riDce  whom  Phthia  bad  placed  in  his  haDds. 
"hia,  amoDg  the  Molossians,  was  the  most  sol- 
emn, form  of  supplication,  more  powerful  than 
the  olive  branch  among  the  Greeks.  With  this 
advantage,  Themistocles  addressed  himself  to 
the  generosity  of  Admetus,  disclosed  the  ur- 
gency of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  life, 
and  argued  the  meanness  of  exacting  an  ex- 
treme revenge  for  a  slight  wrong  from  a  fallen 
adversary.  The  king  was  touched  or  roused : 
he  raised  the  suppliant  with  an  assurance  of 
protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when  the  Atheni- 
an and  Lacedemonian  commissioners  dogged 
their  prey  to  his  house,  by  refusing  to  surrender 
his  guest. 

Plutarch,  apparently  following  a  writer  of 
alight  authority,  says  that  Themistocles  was 
here  joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Athenians  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  assistance  by  which  his  family  was  restored 
to  him  was  put  to  death  for  this  friendly  office 
at  the  prosecution  of  Cimon.  If  his  family  was 
already  with  him,  he  had  the  less  in  lucement 
to  quit  the  territories  of  Admetus.  But  it  would 
seem  that  he  never  intended  to  fix  his  abode 
among  the  Molossians,  and  he  had  probably  very 
early  conceived  the  design  of  seeking  his  for- 
tune at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  is  said  to  have 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  perhaps  less 
for  a  direction  tlian  for  a  pretext :  the  answer 
seemed  to  point  to  the  Great  King,  and  Adme- 
tus, practising  the  hospitaUty  of  the  heroic  ages, 
supplied  his  guest  with  the  means  of  crossing 
over  to  the  coast  of  the  .£gean.  At  the  Mace- 
donian port  of  Pydna  he  found  a  merchant  ship 
bound  for  Ionia,  and  embarked  in  it.  A  storm 
carried  the  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Naxos,  which 
happened  at  this  juncture  to  be  besieged  by  an 
Athenian  fleet  and  army.  To  avoid  the  danger 
of  an  accidental  discovery,  Themistocles  made 
himself  known  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  and 
worked  upon  his  hopes  by  large  promises,  and 
upon  his  fears  by  threatening  to  denounce  him 
aa  having  knowingly  sheltered  an  outlaw.  The 
man  consented  to  keep  his  secret,  and  as  he 
desired,  while  detained  by  the  weather  on  the 
coast  of  Naxos,  prevented  all  the  crew  from 

foing  ashore.  At  length  he  arrived  safely  at 
Sphesus,  where,  not  long  afterward,  he  received 
that  part  of  his  property  which  his  friends  were 
able  to  withdraw  from  the  grasp  of  the  state  at 
Athens,  and  that  which  he  had  left  at  Argos  : 
perhaps  it  was  here,  also,  that  his  family  met 
him. 

When  Themistocles  arrived  in  Asia,  Xerxes 
was  still  on  the  throne,  but  not  .many  months 
after  he  was  assassinated  by  two  of  the  gr^at 
ofllcers  of  his  court,  Artabanus,  and  the  eunuch 
Spamitres.  The  conspirators  charged  Darius, 
his  eldest  son,  with  the  murder,  and  persuaded 
Artaxerxes,  the  younger,  instantly  to  avenge 
the  imputed  parricide  by  the  execution  of  his 
brother.*  After  this,  Artabanus,  who  was  the 
father  of  seven  sons  in  the  prime  of  life,  waited 

*  CtMiu  and  Jntttn,  iii.,  1,  lukow  only  of  two  gons  of 
Xanes.  Diodonis  (xi ,  09)  mentioiit  a  third,  Hyatagpes, 
who  was  satrap  of  Bantria,  and  ahaent  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's murder.  Ctesias  speaks  of  an  Artabanus  who  was 
satrap  of  Bartria  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy  against 
Artaxerxes  wss  defeated.  Did  the  aasasnn  Artabanus  pro- 
am  iho  murder  of  Bystaspos  7 


only  till  matters  should  oe  npe  for  remoTmg 

the  young  king,  and  establishing  a  new  dynasty. 
He  was  afterward  betrayed  by  a  Persian  noble- 
man to  whom  he  revealed  his  design,  and  per- 
ished in  the  attempt  to  murder  Artaxerxes.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Xerxes  and  this  event,  while  the 
traitor  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  that 
Themistocles  arrived  at  the  Persian  court.  We 
do  not  venture  to  relate  the  adventures  of  his 
journey  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  with 
which  later  writers  filled  up  the  simple  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides.  He  found  a  Persian  friend, 
who  accompanied  him,  and  whose  presence  was 
undoubtedly  sufficient  to  protect  him  withont 
the  contrivance,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have 
eluded  the  dangers  of  the  road,  of  screening 
himself  from  view  in  a  covered  litter,  and  giv- 
ing out  that  it  contained  a  lady  designed  for  the 
royal  harem.  This  was  probably  a  fiction  of 
the  same  authors  who  related  that  a  price  of 
two  hundred  talents  had  been  set  upon  his 
head  by  the  Persian  king,  and  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  escaped  the  attempts  aimed  at  his 
life  for  the  reward.  As  little  may  we  paint  his 
first  audience  at  court,  which  Plutarch  has 
worked  up  into  a  romantic  and  theatrical  scene, 
though  the  silence  of  Thucydides  does  not 
prove  that  Artaxerxes  did  not  immediately 
gratify  his  curiosity  or  his  pride  with  the  sight 
of  the  extraordinary  man  who  had  sought  ref- 
uge from  the  people  he  had  saved  in  the  land 
of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  deeply  humbled. 
It  was,  however,  by  a  letter,  presented,  per- 
haps, by  Artabanus  through  the  mediation  of 
his  Persian  friend,  that  Themistocles  first  made 
himself  known  to  Artaxerxes  :  in  it  he  ac- 
knowledged the  evils  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
royal  house  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  but 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  sent  the  timely 
warning  by  which  Xerxes  was  enabled  to  efiect 
his  retreat  from  Salarais  in  safety,  and  of  hav- 
ing diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of  in- 
tercepting it.  He  ventured  to  add,  that  his 
persecution  and  exile  were  owing  to  his  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that 
he  had  the  power  of  proving  his  attachment  by 
still  greater  services  ;  but  he  desired  that  a 
year  might  be  allowed  him  to  acquire  the  means 
of  disclosing  his  plans  in  person.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  he  assiduously  applied  him- 
self to  study  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
country,  with  which  he  became  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes  bj 
his  conversation  and  address,  no  less  than  bj 
the  promises  which  he  held  out,  and  the  pru> 
dence  of  which  he  gave  proofs.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  he  even  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Persian  courtiers  by  the  superior  success 
with  which  he  cultivated  their  arts:  he  was 
continually  by  the  kiug^s  side  at  the  chase  and 
in  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence or  the  king's  mother,  who  honoured  him 
with  especial  marks  of  condescension :  it  seems 
that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  soothe  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people  by  listening  to  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  priests.  He  was  at  length  sent 
down  to  the  maritime  provinces,  perhaps  t» 
wait  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow  by 
which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upom 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  In  the  mean  while,  a 
pension  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  Oriental 
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ibrm ;  three  flourishing  towns  were  assigned 
for  bis  maintenance,  of  which  Magnesia  was  to 
provide  him  with  bread,  Myus  with  viands,  and 
Lampsacus  with  the  growth  of  her  celebrated 
vineyards.  He  f  xed  his  residence  at  Magnesia, 
in  the  vale  of  the  Msander,  where  the  royal 
grant  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  rank. 
There  death  overtook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was 
eommonly  supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of 
being  unable  to  perform  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  king.  Thocydides,  however,  evi- 
dentiy  did  not  believe  the  story  that  he  put  an 
•nd  to  his  own  life  by  poison.  That  fear  of 
disappointing  the  Persian  king  should  have 
vrged  htm  to  such  an  act  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
eredible.  Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
man  who  had  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades  must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs 
when  he  heard  of  the  rising  glory  of  Cimon. 
Thomgh  his  character  was  not  so  strong  as  his 
Blind,  it  was  great  enough  to  be  above  the 
wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's anecdotes,  that,  amid  the  splendour  of 
his  luxurious  table,  he  one  day  exclaimed, 
"  How'inuch  we  should  have  lost,  my  children, 
if  we  had  not  been  ruined."  It  must  have  been 
with  a  different  feeling  that  he  desired  his  bones 
to  be  privately  conveyed  to  Attica,  though  the 
oncertainty  which  hangs  over  so  many  actions 
•f  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his  remains. 
A  splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him  in  the 
public  place  at  Magnesia :  but  a  tomb  was  also 
pointed  out  by  the  seaside  within  the  port  of 
Pineus,  which  was  generally  believed  to  con- 
tain his  bones.  His  descendants  continued  to 
enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at  Magnesia  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch ;  but  neither  they  nor  his 
posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived  the  lustre  of 
name 
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OOmnNOBMBNT    OF    TEB    ATHENIAN 

MArnxmn  ascbndbnot  to  thb  thixtt  tbabs' 
raocB  bbtwbbn  athbnb  and  spabta. 

Tbouob  the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion  had 
sot  broken,  nor  even  dangerously  shaken  the 
power  of  Persia,  it  had  relieved  the  European 
Greeks  and  the  islanders  of  the  .£gean  from  all 
apprehension  of  another  attack  on  their  free- 
dom from  the  same  quarter.  Most  of  the  states 
now  united  with  Athens  would  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  this  security,  and  had  no  wish  to  act 
on  the  offensive  against  the  vanquished  enemy. 
But  Athens  saw  a  vast  field  open  to  her  ambi- 
tion in  the  East ;  the  situation  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  afiforded  a  fair  pretext  for  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  and  many  of  her  leading 
statesmen  were  desirous  of  giving  this  direc- 
tion to  the  restless  spirit  of  their  countrymen. 

Foremost  among  these  was  Cimon,  son  of 
Miltiades.  In  his  youth  he  gave  little  promise 
of  the  abilities  or  of  the  character  which  he  af- 
terward displayed,  and  seemed  to  have  inher- 
ited the  limited  capacity  of  his  grandfather, 
who  had  incurred  ai  nickname  expressive  of  ex- 
treme simplicity,*  rather  than  his  father's  ge- 
nios.  His  propensity  to  pleasure  was  thought 
♦o  be  80  St  »ng  as  to  divert  his  attention  ftSm 


business,  and  drew  on  him  the  satire  of  the 
comic  poets ;  and  in  his  early  youth  he  is  said 
to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  accomplishments 
of  an  Athenian  gentlemen.  If,  however,  this 
was  the  case,  he  would  seem,  from  an  anecdote 
reported  by  Plutarch  on  the  authority  of  a  con- 
temporary, to  have  supplied  this  deficiency  at  a 
later  period  ;*  but  he  was  not  gifted  with  the 
promptness  and  volubility  which  commonly  dis- 
tinguished his  countrymen,  and  never  shone  as 
an  orator.  It  was  probably  his  consciousness  of 
this  defect  that  determineid  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  career  which  kept  him  mostly  away 
from  Athens,  and  to  abandon  the  popular  as- 
sembly to  his  rivals.  At  his  father's  death,  he 
seems  id  have  succeeded  to  a  very  scanty  for- 
tune ;t  and  he  would,  perhaps,  have  found  it 
difficult  to  raise  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents  dae 
to  the  treasury  if  Callias,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  his  sis- 
ter Elpinice,  a  woman  more  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  and  talents  than  for  the  propriety  of  her 
conduct,  had  not  undertaken  to  discharge  the 
penalty  as  the  price  of  her  hand.  Cimon,  how- 
ever, had  attracted  notice,  ^nd  gained  reputa- 
tion by  the  spirit  which  he  displayed  on  the  oo- 
casion  of  leaving  the  city  on  the  approach  of 
the  barbarians,  when  he  was  the  foremost  to 
hang  up  a  bridle  in  the  Acropolis,  as  a  sign  that 
he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  fleet,  and  by  the 
valour  with  which  he  fought  at  Salamis ;  and 
many  friendly  voices  encouraged  him  to  tread 
in  his  father^s  footsteps.  Arisiides,  in  particu- 
lar, saw  in  him  a  capacity  andf  disposition  that 
fitted  him  for  a  coadjutor  to  himself,  and  an  an- 
tagonist to  Themistocles,  and  exerted  his  infln- 
ence  in  his  favour;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  disgusted  by 
the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  united  themselves 
with  Athens  was  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
Cimon's  mild  temper,  and  to  his  fnaak  and  gen- 
tle manners.  Yet  we  should  be  inclined  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  his  generosity  and 
good-nature  S*  we  believed  what  was  related 
by  an  author  cited  by  Plutarch :  that  after  the 
flight  of  Thenustocl^  Cimon  proenred  a  capi- 
tal sentence  against  Epicrates  for  having  aided 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  exile  in  escaping 
from  Athens,  and  joining  him  in  the  dominions 
of  Admetns. 

The  popularity  of  Themistocles  was  already 
declining,  while  Cimon,  by  a  series  of  suocess- 
/ul  enterprises,  was  rapidly  rising  in  public  fa- 
vour and  esteem.  The  first  of  these  triumphs, 
achieved  in  the  third  year  after  the  battle  of 
Platea  (B.C.  4^6),  was  the  conquest  of  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  which  was  held  by  a  Persian 
garrison,  among  whom  were  some  men  of  high 
rank,  and  even  related  to  the  king.  They  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  neighbouring  Thra- 
cians,  and,  probably  with  their  aid,  gave  great 
annoyance  to  the  adjacent  Greek  towns.  Ci- 
mon, after  defeating  and  shutting  them  up, 
pressed  the  place  so  closely,  that  Boges,  the 
Persian  governor,  unable  to  hold  out,  and  dis- 
daining to  surrender,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 

*  Plut.,  Cim.,  9. 

t  Aocordlngr  to  Diodorat  (Mai,  ii.,  p.  39),  it  wm  Themis- 
tocles who  was  the  aathor  of  Ci moo's  fortune,  by  Teoom- 
mending  him  as  a  son-in-law  to  a  rich  Athenian,  who  had 
Consaltfld  him  on  the  choice  of  a  hasband  for  hts  daughter, 
and  whom  hr  adyised  to  look,  not  for  wealth  which  wanted 
a  man,  bat  fur  a  man  who  wantwl  wealth. 
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pMrlshed  m  tte  flBmes,  which  oonsuined  his 
Iriends,  familj,  sod  treasures.     This  vietory 
was,  on  many  aoooants,  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
the  Athenians,  who  by  it  were  relieved  of  a 
troablesome  enemy,  and  gained  a  Tery  impor- 
tant position,  which  not  only  provided  immedi- 
ately for  the  wants  of  many,  but  was  the  first 
step  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  their  most 
valuable  colonies.    They  conferred  the  freedom 
of  their  city  on  Meno  the  Pharsalian,*  who  on 
this  occasion  gave  them  twelve  talents,  and 
himself  came  to  their  aid  with  800  of  his  Pe- 
sssts,  mounted  at  his  own  charge.    The  reward 
they  bestowed  on  the  conqueror  was  consider- 
ed, at  the  time,  as  an  extraordinary  mark  of  fa- 
-  TOUT,  and  vras  celebrated  in  after  ages,  when 
much  slighter  services  were  far  more  richly 
recompensed,  as  a  proof  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
ancient  heroisln.    It  consisted  in  three  stone 
hosts  of  Hermes,  each  inscribed  with  two  or 
Itaree  distichs  in  honour  of  the  exploit,  but  con- 
taiDing  neither  the  name  of  the  general,  nor  any 
aHusion  to  his  particular  merit    In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  Cimon  effected  another  con- 
quest, which  had  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple independent  of  the  substantial  advantages 
it  afforded  them.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
•f  Scyros,  a  mixed  race  of  Pelasgiaas  and  Dolo- 
pians,  had  become  infamous  for  piracy,  and  had 
incurred  the  ban  of  the  Amphictyons  by  a  breach 
of  hospitality  in  plundering  some  Thessalian 
merchants.     Cimon  seized  this  specious  pre- 
text for  exterminating  the  people,  and  dividing 
their  land  amdhg  Attic  colonists.    He  was  af- 
terward fortunate  or  skilful  enough  to  diseover 
the  rdics  of  llieseus,  who,  accoi^ing  to  an  an- 
ciont  tradition,  had  been  buried  in  Scyros.  t  An 
oracle  was  procured,  which  directed  the  Atbe- 
■ians  to  recover  the  hero's  remains,  and  to  treat 
them  with  due  honour.    Petfaape  Cimon  and 
his  party  may  have  thought  it  seasonable,  on 
political  grounds,  to  reanimate  the  popular  ven* 
eration  for  the  founder  of  the  ancient  cvder  of 
things.    The  bones  were  dug  up,  and  curried 
with  great  pomp  to  Athens,  where  a  temple, 
which  became  a  perpetual  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed, was  erected  in  honour  of  the  hero  who 
had  so  often  exerted  his  prowess  in  ptoteetiiig 
ioinceDoe  and  rsdresstng  vrrong. 

The  next  enterprises  to  which  the  Athenian 
aroM  were  directed  were  important  as  the  first 
■tap  towards  the  establishment  of  a  now  sys- 
tem in  the  relation  between  Athens  and  her  al- 
liea.  The  town  of  Caiystus  in  Eubcea,  from  what 
oanses  we  are  not  informed,  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Athenians,  and,  though  not  support- 
ed by  any  other  states  in  the  island,  made  a 
long  resistance  before  it  was  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. Its  revolt  was,  perhaps,  considered 
as  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  more 
strenuous  efiTorts  for  its  suppression.  But  that 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  island  of  Naxos,  which 
followed,  was  of  greater  moment.  It  was  an 
indication  that  the  Athenian  alliance  began  to 

*  DciMitb.,  Aristaor.,  p.  687. 

t  Aoounling  to  Paut ,  i.,  17, 0,  th«  profetMd  object  of  tb« 
lint  expedition  was  to  aven^  the  manler  of  Tbeaeae, 
thuogfa  Lyromedee  had  been  instifated  by  jemlouiy  of  the 
Ikonoare  which  hie  subjects  paid  to  the  hero,  fiat  the 
boaea  were  not  broaght  to  Athens  till  six  or  seren  y«itn  af- 
ter the  conquest  of  the  island,  in  the  archonship  of  Aphep- 
iioo,  or  ApaephioB,  B.C.  466.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  U., 
p.  M. 


be  felt  irksome,  and  that  Athens  woold  onlj  be 
able  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  station  in  the  confederacy  by 
taking  a  new  ground,  and  exacting  by  Ibroe 
what  was  no  longer  cheerftilly  given.    Naxos 
was  conquered  after  a  hard  siege,  and,  instead 
of  an  ally,  became  a  subject  of  Athens ;  the  first 
member  of  the  confederacy  which  experienced 
from  its  protectors  the  worst  evil  which  it  had 
to  fear  from  the  Persians ;  but  its  example  did 
not  induce  those  who  were  exposed  to  the  same 
danger  either  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberty  or  to  abstain  from  provoking  a  like  at- 
tack.   One  after  another  they  unseasonably  re- 
fused compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
leading  stato,  and  were  punished  with  the  loss 
of  their  independence.    Many  were  imprudent 
enough  to  seek  ease  from  their  burdens  by  sac- 
rificing their  strength.    They  oflered  to  com- 
muto  Uieir  personal  services  in  the  endless  ex- 
peditions to  which  they  were  summoned  for 
stated  payments  of  money.    Cimon  perceived 
the  advantage  which  Athens  would  reap  from 
this  arrangement,  and  acceptod  it  whenever  it 
was  proposed.    Its  efilect  was,  that  the  states 
which  adopted  it,  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  naval  force  of  their  own,  were  ever 
after  exposed,  without  any  means  of  defence, 
to  the  growing  demands  of  Athenian  rapacity, 
and  when  the  wants  of  their  sovereign  were 
multiplied,  found  themselves  in  addition  sub- 
jected to  the  very  services  from  which  they  had 
so  dearly  purchased  a  temporary  relief. 

In  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Naxos  (B.C. 
466),  the  same  in  which  Theraistocles  took  ref- 
uge in  Asia,  Cimon  obtained  his  most  memora- 
ble triumph  over  the  Persians.  A  great  sea  and 
land  force  had  been  collected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia ;  the  fleet,  accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  who  is  most  moderate  in  his 
numbers,  amounted  to  350,  and  the  Persian 
commanders  expected  to  be  joined  by  90  Phce- 
nician  galleys  from  Cyprus.  Cimon  having 
strengthened  his  fleet  by  successive  re-enforce- 
ments, as  he  slowly  moved  along  the  aouth 
const  of  Asia  Minor,  tiU  it  amoanted'  to  960*  gal- 
leys, provoked  the  enemy  to  an  eagageoient  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  having 
defeated  them,  and  sunk  or  taken  900  ships, 
sailed  up  the  river  to  their  camp,  and  landing 
his  men,  flushed  with  victory,  completely  routed 
the  Persian  army,  and  carried  away  the  rich 
booty  which  they  left  in  their  tents.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  whom  Plutarch  follows*  he 
still  found  time  for  another  victory  the  same 
day,  and  having  sailed  to  meet  the  Phoenician 
squadron,  which  had  not  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
their  allies,  fell  in  with  it,  and  destroyed  the 
whole. 

Cimon's  next  enterprise  was  one  in  which  he 
had  a  personal  and  hereditary  interest.  The 
Persians  still  kept  possession  of  the  Tbracian 
Chersooesus,  and  were  supported  by  some  of 
the  Thracian  tribes  of  the  mainland.  Cimen 
sailed  witb  a  small  force,  and  dislodged  them, 
not  only  from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
from  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  own 
patrimony.  It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
the  power  of  tue  Athenians  had  been  thus 
strengthened  in  this  quarter — in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon— that  they 
were  again  engaged  in  a  contest  with  one  of 
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•hie  and  dispoaed  to  make 
a  Tigofoiia  leaistance.  The  Tbaaiana  were 
«aiiipel)ed  to  defend  their  gold  minea  on  the 
eontinent'  from  the  cupidity  of  Athena,  which, 
perhaps,  daimed  them  aa  a  conqoeat  won  from 
the  Persiana.  The  iaiandera  were  first  defeat- 
ed at  aea  hy  Cimon,  and  then  closely  besieged. 
While  the  siege  waa  in  progreaa,  the  Atheniana 
aofifered  a  disastrous  defeat  in  one  of  their  most 
importaat  possessions.  They  had  sent  a  colony 
often  thoosand  settlers,  partly  citiiens  and  part- 
^  allies,  to  establiah  themselves  in  a  site  on  the 
Stiyaion,  then  called,  from  the  various  lines  of 
commanication  which  branched  from  it,  the 
Nine  Ways,*  and  occupied  by  the  Edonian 
Thracians.  These  the  colonists  dislodged ;  but 
in  an  expedition  which  they  made  into  the  in- 
terior against  the  Edonian  town  of  Drabescus 
they  were  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Tbraciansv  who  viewed  their  settlement  as  a 
hostile  invaaion,  and  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 
The  Thasians,  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  the 
had  taken,  began  to  look  out  for  foreign  as- 
The  jealousy  of  Sparta  towarda  Ath- 
ena bad  been  betrayed,  as  we  have  seen,  imme- 
diately after  their  joint  victory  over  the  common 
enemy ;  and  the  eventa  of  the  aubsequent  peri- 
od were  not  fitted  to  allay  it.  The  Thasians, 
theiefore,  sent  an  embaaay  to  engage  the  Spar- 
tana  to  inake  a  diveraion  in  their  favour  by  in- 
Tading  Attica.  Their  envoys  were  favourably 
leoeived,  and  diamissed  with  a  secret  promise 
that  their  wishes  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  preparing  to  keep  their  word, 
hot  had  not  yet  taken  any  atep  which  could  dia- 
eloee  their  intention  to  the  Atheniana,  when  a 
calamity  befell  them  by  which  they  were  foreed 
to  renounce  this  design,  and.  to  struggle  hard 
lor  their  own  preservation.  The  whole  of  La- 
eonia  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  open- 
ed great  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  down 
hoge  masses  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Tayge- 
tua :  Sp»irta  itself  beoame  a  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  not  more  than  five  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  left  standing. t  More  than  twenty 
thooaand  persons  were  believed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  shock,!  and  the  flower  of  the 
Spartan  youth  waa  overwhelmed  by  the  fiill  of 
the  building  in  which  they  were  exereiaing 
themselvea  at  the  time.  It  was  chiefly  the 
uiMaonce  of  mind  displayed  on  this  occasion  by 
King  Archidamus  that  preserved  the  state  from 
M  Still  more  terrible  disaster.  Many  of  the  He- 
Iota  aaaembled,  and  haatened  to  the  city  to  take 
advantage  of  the  defenceless  condition  in  which 
they  hoped  to  surprise  their  mastera.  But  Ar- 
^tiidamus,  foreseeing  the  danger,  as  soon  as  the 
flrat  consternation  lud  aubsided,  while  the  snr- 
▼ivers  were  busied  among  the  rains,  ordered  an 
alarm  to  be  sounded,  as  of  an  enemy^s  approach, 
and  gathered  all  bis  people  round  him  in  arms. 
The  Helots,  finding  an  armed  band  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  retreated  and  dispersed.  But 
though  this  danger  waa  thus  averted,  the  safe- 
ty of  Sparta  was  not  yet  secured.  The  Mes- 
aenians  seized  the  opportunity  of  rishig  against 
their  hated  lords,  and  fortified  themselves  in 
the  ancient  stronghold  of  their  liberty,  Ithome. 
Their  insurrection  was  the  more  formidable,  as 
they  were  joined,  not  only  by  many  of  the  He- 
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lota,>  but  by  the  free  inhabitaata  of  aome  of  the 
Laconian  towns.  The  Spartana,  though  redu- 
ced to  extreme  weakness,  were  still  masters  of 
the  open  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Ithom^,  but 
made  very  alow  advances  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  place.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Tha- 
sians, left  to  themselves,  were  compelled  to  ca- 
pitulate in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  after  dis- 
mantling their  fortifications,  surrendering  their 
ships,  ^ing  their  continental  territory  and 
mines,  paying  a  sum  of  money  immediately,  and 
stipulating  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  in  future, 
were  permitted  to  remain  subjecta  of  Athens. 

As  the  siege  of  Ithome  lingered,  the  Spartana 
called  upon  their  allies  for  aid ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  they  did  not  blush  to  implore  it  from  the 
Athenians.  This  appUcation  gave  rise  to  a  veiy 
warm  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  was 
treated  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties 
as  an  occasion  of  trying  their  strength.  The 
feelings  with  which  it  vras  received  can  scarcely 
be  clearly  understood  without  taking  a  view  of 
these  parties  and  of  their  relative  position ;  and 
a  short  digression  on  this  subject  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  many  eventa  of  the  following  his- 
tonr  in  their  proper  light. 

Cimon  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  general  of  his  day ;  and  his  vic- 
tories had  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Athena 
which  almost  dimmed  the  glories  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis.  But  while  he  was  gaining  re- 
nown abroad,  he  had  rivals  at  home  who  were 
endeavouring  to  supplant  him  in  the  afiTectiooa 
of  the  people,  and  to  eatablish  a  aystem  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  directly  counter  to  bis 
views,  and  were  preparing  contests  for  him  in 
which  his  military  talents  would  be  of  little 
avail.  While  Themistoclea  and  Aristides  were 
occupying  the  political  stage,  an  extraordinaiy 
genius  had  been  ripening  in  obscurity,  and  waa 
only  waiting  for  a  favourable  juncture  to  iaane 
from  the  shade  into  the  broad  day  of  public  lifo^ 
Xaathippus,  the  conqueror  of  Mycale,  had  mar- 
ried Agariste,  a  descendant  of  Uie  famoua  Cle- 
isthenes,  and  had  left  two  sons,  Ariphron  and 
Pericles.  Of  Ariphron  little  ia  known  beaidea 
bis  name ;  but  Pericles,  to  an  observing  eye, 
gave  early  indications  of  a  mind  formed  for  great 
things,  and  a  will  earnestly  bent  on  them.  In 
his  youth  he  had  not  rested  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  Greek  education,  but  had  applied'  him- 
self, with  an  ardour  which  was  not  even  abated 
by  the  lapse  of  years,  nor  stifled  by  his  public 
avocations,  to  intellectual  pursuits,  which  were 
then  new  at  Athens,  and  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row circle  of  inquisitive  spirits.  His  birth  and 
fortune  aflbrded  him  the  means  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  all  the  men  most  eminent  in  ev- 
ery kind  of  knowledge  and  art,  who  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  resort  to  Athens  as  a  com- 
mon seat  of  learning.  Thus,  though  Pytbocli- 
des  taught  him  to  touch  the  cithara,  he  sought 
the  elements  of  a  higher  kind  of  music  in  the 
lessons  of  Damon,  who  was  believed  to  have 
contributed  mainly  to  train  him  for  his  political 
career:  himself  no  ordinary  person ;  for  he  was 
held  up  by  the  comic  poets  to  public  jealousy  as 
a  secret  favourer  of  tyranny,  and  was  driven 
from  Athens  by  the  process  uf  ostracism.  But 
Pericles  also  entered  With  avidity  into  the  ab- 
atrusest  philosophical  speculations,  and  even 
took  ptoaaore  in  the  aria  aublietiea  of  the  £la- 
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atic  school,  or,  at  least,  in  the  ingenuity  and  the 
dialectic  art  with  which  they  were  unfolded  to 
him  hy  Zeno.  But  his  principal  guide  in  such 
researches,  and  the  man  who  appears  to  have 
exercised  the  most  powerful  and  durable  influ- 
ence on  his  mind  and  character,  was  the  philos- 
opher Anaxagoras,  with  whom  he  was  long  uni- 
ted in  intimate  friendship.  Not  only  his  public 
and  private  deportment,  and  his  habits  of 
thought,  but  the  tone  and  style  of  his  eloquence, 
were  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  his  inter- 
course with  Anaxagoras.  It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  the 
philosopher's  physical  speculations,  which,  ele- 
vating his  disciple  above  the  ignorant  supersti- 
tion of  the  vulgar,  had  imparted  to  him  the  se- 
rene condescension  and  dignified  language  of  a 
superior  being.  But  we  should  be  loath  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  was  the  possession  of  such  physi- 
cal secrets  as  Anaxagoras  was  able  to  commu- 
nicate that  inspired  Pericles  with  his  lofly  con- 
ceptions, or  that  he  was  intoxicated  with  the 
little  taste  of  science  which  had  weaned  him 
from  a  few  popular  prejudices.  We  should  rath- 
er ascribe  so  deep  an  impression  to  the  distin- 
guishing tenet  of  the  Anaxagorean  system,  by 
which  the  philosopher  himself  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  the  title  of  Mind  from  his  coo- 
temporaries.  The  doctrine  of  an  ordering  in- 
telligence, distinct  from  the  material  universe, 
and  ruling  it  with  absolute  sway,  was  striking, 
.from  its  novelty,  and  peculiarly  congenial  to  the 
character  of  Pericles.  Such  was  the  suprema- 
cy which  Athens  exercised  over  the  multitude 
of  her  dependant  states,  and  such  the  ascend- 
ency which  he  felt  himself  destined  to  obtain 
over  the  multitude  at  Athens. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  not  from  the  mere 
amusement  of  his  leisure  that  Pericles  had  en- 
riched his  mind  with  so  many  rare  acquire- 
ments. All  of  them  were  probably  considered 
'  by  him  as  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  states- 
man ;  and  even  those  which  seemed  most  re- 
mote from  all  practical  purposes  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  cultivation  of  that  natural  elo- 
quence to  which  he  owed  so  much  Of  his  influ- 
ence. He  left  no  Specimens  of  his  oratory  be- 
hind him,  and  we  can  only  estimate  it,  like  many 
other  ftnits  of  Greek  genius,  by  the  effect  it 
produced.  The  few  minute  fragments  preserved 
by  Plutarch,  which  were  recorded  by  earlier 
authors  because  they  had  sunk  deep  in  the 
mind  of  his  hearers,  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
loved  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  in  a  bold  and 
vivid  ima^e,  as  when  he  called  iEgina  the  eye- 
sore of  Piraeus,  and  said  that  he  descried  war 
lowering  from  Peloponnesus.  But  though  sig- 
nally gifred  and  accomplished  for  political  ac- 
tion, it  was  not  without  much  hesiution  and 
apprehension  that  he  entered  on  a  field  where 
he  saw  ample  room,  indeed,  for  the  display  of 
his  powers,  but  also  many  enemies  and  great 
dangers.  The  very  superiority,  of  which  he 
could  not  but  be  conscious,  suggested  a  motive 
for  alarm,  as  it  might  easily  excite  suspicion  in 
the  people  of  views  adverse  to  their  freedom  ; 
and  these  fears  were  heightened  by  some  cir- 
cumstances, trifling  in  themselves,  but  capable 
of  awakening  or  confirming  a  popular  prejudice. 
His  personal  appearance  was  graceful  and  ma- 
jestic, notwithstanding  a  remarkable  dispropor- 
tion in  the  length  of  his  head,  which  became  a 


subject  of  inexhaustible  pieasastry  for  the  comic 
poets  of  his  day  ;*  but  the  old  men  who  remem- 
bered Pisistratus  were  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance which  they  discovered  between  the  ty- 
rant and  the  young  heir  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  aod 
not  only  in  their  featares,t  but  in  the  sweetness 
of  voice  and  the  volubility  of  utterance  with 
which  both  expressed  themselves.  Still,  after 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles  and  the  death 
of  Aristides,  while  Cimon  was  engaged  in  oon- 
tinual  expeditions,  Pericles  began  to  present 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  public  eye,  and 
was  soon  the  acknowledged  chief  of  a  powerful 
party,  which  openly  aimed  at  counteracting 
Cimon*8  influence,  and  introducing  opposite 
maxims  into  the  public  counsels. 

To  some  of  the  ancients,  indeed,  it  appeared 
that  the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  Pencle» 
was  entirely  determined  by  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, which  induced  him  to  take  a  different 
ground  from  that  which  he  (bund  already  occu-» 
pied  by  Cimon ;  and  that,  as  Cimon  was  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocratical  party  which  had  been 
represented  by  Aristides,  he  therefore  placed 
himself  in  the  front  of  that  which  had  been  led 
by  Themistocles.  The  difference  between  these 
parties,  after  the  revolution  by  which  the  ances- 
tor of  Pericles  had  undermined  the  power  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  was,  for  some  time,  very 
faintly  marked,  and  we  have  seen  that  Aristides 
himself  was  the  author  of  a  very  democraticai 
measure,  which  threw  the  first  ofllces  of  the 
state  open  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens.    The 
aristocracy  had  no  hope  of  recovering  what  it 
had  lost ;  but,  as  the  commonalty  grew  more 
enterprising,  it  became  also  more  intent  on 
keeping  all  that  it  had  retained,  and  on  stopping 
all  farther  innovation  at  home.    Abroad,  too, 
though  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether 
Athens  should  continue  to  be  a  great  maritime 
power,  or  should  reduce  her  navy  to  the  footing 
of  the  old  ftaueraries,  and  though  Cimon  him- 
self had  actively  pursued  the  policy  of  Tiiemis- 
tocles,  there  was  room  for  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  course  which  was  to  be  fol 
lowed  in  her  foreign  relations.    The  aristocrati 
cal  party  wished,  for  their  own  saJce  at  least,  as 
much  as  for  that  of  peace  and  justice,  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  as  steady  as  possi- 
ble in  Greece,  and  directed  the  Athenian  arms 
against  the  Persian  empire  with  the  greater 
energy,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  them  from  in- 
testine warfare.    The  democraticai  party  had 
other  interests,  and  concurred  only  with  that 
part  of  these  views  which  tended  towards  eur 
riching  and  aggrandizing  the  state. 

It  is  as  difiicult  wholly  to  clear  Pericles  frxxa 
the  charge  of  having  been  swayed  by  personal 
motives  in  theTshoice  of  his  political  system,  as 
it  would  be  to  establish  it.  But  even  if  it  were 
certain  that  his  decision  was  not  the  result  of 
conviction,  it  might  as  fairly  be  attributed  to  a 
hereditary  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  princi- 
ples  for  which  his  ancestora  had  contended,  and 

*  Plut.,  P«r.,  3,  14. 

t  The  contaDiporariesof  Pinttntiu  seem  tobaye  diioov- 
erad  a  atTikiiur  likeneM  between  hii  head  and  that  of  a  itak 
oe  of  the  god  Dionjriat,  which  was  therefore  supp^wed  bf 
•rmie  to  have  been  sacrilegiously  designed  by  the  artiit  as 
a  jKirtraii  of  the  mortal,  and  was  looked  upon  as  aspecinea 
of  the  tyrant's  arrogance.  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  ftSS.)  Hence, 
ptobablj  mit  without  a  mdicious  allusion  to  the  scaodsl 
aboQt  Aspasia,  Hermippos,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  entitled 
BBndMkiagorUMSatyn.    Plat.,  F^r.,  SS. 
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which  had  probably  been  transmitted  in  his 
fiimily,  as  to  bis  competition  with  Cimon,  or  to 
his  fear  of  incnrring  the  suspicion  that  he  aimed 
at  a  tyranny  or  unconstitutional  power — a  sus- 
picion to  which  he  was  much  more  exposed  in 
the  station  which  he  actually  filled.  But  if  his 
personal  character  might  seem  better  adapted 
to  an  aristocratical  than  to  a  deraocratical  party, 
it  must  also  render  us  unwilling  to  believe  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  common- 
alty merely  that  he  might  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  ambition.  There  seems  to  be 
much  better  ground  for  supposing  that  he  de- 
liberately preferred  the  system  which  he  adopts 
ed,  as  the  most  consistent,  if  not  alone  recon- 
cilable, with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  Athens, 
though  his  own  agency  in  directing  and  control- 
ling it  might  be  a  prominent  object  in  all  his 
views.  But  he  might  weU  think  that  the  peo- 
ple had  gone  too  far  to  remain  stationary,  even 
&*  there  was  any  reason  why  it  should  not  seize 
the  good  which  lay  within  its  reach.  Its  great- 
ness had  risen  with  the  growth  of  the  conmion- 
alty,  and,  it  might  appear  to  him,  could  only  be 
maintained  and  extended  by  the  same  means : 
at  home  by  a  decided  ascendency  of  the  popu- 
lar interest  over  that  of  the  old  aristocracy  and 
every  other  class  in  the  state ;  abroad  by  an 
equally  decided  supremacy  over  the  rest  of 
Greece. 

The  contest  between  the  parties  seems  for 
some  time  to  have  been  carried  on  without 
much  violence  or  animosity,  and  rather  with  a 
noble  emulation  in  the  service  of  the  public 
than  with  assaults  on  one  another.  Cimon  had 
enriched  his  country  with  the  spoil  and  ransom 
of  the  Persians,  and  he  had  also  greatly  in- 
creased his  private  fortune.*  His  disposition 
was  naturally  inclined  to  liberality,  and  he  made 
a  manificent  use  of  his  wealth.  Several  great 
works  were  wanting  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  and  little  had  yet  been  done  for  its  embel- 
lishment. The  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  was 
built  with  the  treasure  which  Cimon  brought 
home  from  Asia,  and  the  plans  of  Themistodes 
were  brought  nearer  to  their  accomplishment 
by  preparations  which  were  now  made  for  join- 
ing the  city  to  its  harbours,  by  walls  carried 
down  on  the  one  side  to  Phalerus,  on  the  other 
to  Pireus.  The  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
these  walls  was  itself  an  arduous  and  expensive 
work,  on  account  of  the  marshy  ground  which 
they  crossed ;  and  Cimon  himself  executed  the 
most  difficult  part  with  magnificent  solidity  at 
his  own  charge.  He  also  set  the  example  of 
adorning  the  public  phices  of  the  city  with  trees, 
and,  by  introducing  a  supply  of  water,  converted 
the  Academy,  a  spot  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  city,  from  an  arid  waste  into  a  delightful 
grove,  containing  open  lawns  and  courses  for 
the  exercises  of  the  young,  shady  walks  for  the 
thoughtful,  a  scene  of  wholesome  recreation 
foraL 

This  kind  of  expenditure  was  wise  and  no- 
ble ;  but  it  was  coupled  with  another,  mischiev- 
ous in  its  tendency,  and  seemingly  degrading 
both  to  the  benefited  and  to  the  benefactor. 
Cimon,  it  is  said,  not  only,  like  Pisistratus,  invi- 


*  Flat.  (Cim.,  10)  ftttribotM  hii  wealth  entirely  to  tbia 
•Mrm ;  but  it  merhsTe  bean  in  great  part  derived  from  the 
weoverr  of  the  uhenN»eana,  aa  Wachamuth  obaerYea,  i., 
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ted  an  who  would  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  his 
fields  and  orchards,  but  threw  down  the  fences, 
that  none  might  scruple  to  enter.  He  not  only 
gave  the  usual  entertainments  expected  from 
the  rich  to  the  members  of  his  deme,  but  kept 
a  table  constantly  open  to  them.  When  he 
went  out  into  the  streets  he  was  commonly  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  persons  in  good  apparel, 
who,  when  they  met  with  any  elderly  citizen 
scantily  clothed,  would  insist  on  exchanging 
their  warm  mantles  for  his  threadbare  cover- 
ing. It  was  the  office  of  the  same  agents  re- 
spectfully to  approach  any  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  good  character  whom  they  might  see  stand- 
ing in  the  market-place,  and  silently  to  put  8om& 
small  pieces  of  money  into  their  hands.  There 
were  some,  Plutarch  innocently  observes,  who> 
decried  this  liberality  as  flattery  of  the  mob,  and 
the  trick  of  a  demagogue  ;*  but  such  slander  is, 
he  thinks,  amply  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  Cimon 
was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  and  Laconi- 
an  party,  and  one  of  the  few  Athenians  whose 
incorruptible  integrity  raised  them  above  all  sus- 
picion of  venality,  or  of  ever  acting  from  selfish 
motives.  And  he  adds  a  story  of  the  magna- 
nimity with  which  Cimon  had  rejected  a  pres- 
ent offered  to  him  by  a  foreigner  ^ho  needed 
his  protection.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  alleged, 
with  more  colour  of  truth,  that  the  ordinary  re- 
lation subsisting  at  this  period  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  at  Athens  rendered  such  good  of- 
fices  so  common  that  they  could  not  fairly  be 
attributed  even  to  ambition,  much  less  to  any 
meaner  motive.  It  is  true  that  the  state  of 
things  had  undergone  a  great  change  at  Athens 
in  favour  of  the  poorer  class  since  Solon  had 
been  obliged  to  interpose  to  protect  them  from 
the  rigour  of  creditors  who  first  impoverished, 
and  then  enslaved  them.  Since  this  time  the 
aristocracy  had  found  it  expedient  to  court  the 
commonalty,  which  it  could  no  longer  oppress,, 
and  to  part  with  a  portioa  of  its  wealth  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  its  power.  There  were,  of 
course,  then,  as  at  all  times,  benevolent  individ- 
uals who  only  consulted  the  dictates  of  a  gener- 
ous nature ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  prac- 
tice which  prevailed  before  and  after  the  age  of 
Solon  seems  clearly  to  mark  the  spurious  ori- 
gin of  the  ordinary  beneficence.  Yet  Isocrates, 
when  he  extols  the  bounty  of  the  good  old. 
times,  which  prevented  the  pressure  of  poverty 
from  being  ever  felt,  speaks  of  land  granted  at 
low  rents,  sums  of  money  advanced  at  low  in- 
tere8t,t  and  asserts  that  none  of  the  citizens 
were  then  in  such  indigence  as  to  depend  oa 
casual  relief  t  Cimon*s  munificence,  therefore,, 
must  have  been  remarkable,  not  only  in  its  de- 
gree, but  in  its  kind ;  and  was  not  the  less  that 
of  a  demagogue,  because  he  sought  popularity, 
not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
order  and  his  party. 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed 
by  Pericles,  and  some  of  the  measures  which 
most  strongly  marked  his  administration  were 
adopted  to  counteract  its  efifects.  He  was  not 
able  to  rival  Cimon*s  profusion,'  and  he  even 
husbanded  his  private  fortune  with  rigid  econo- 

*  Cim.,  10.  In  hie  Life  of  Pericles*  9,  he  aeems  himself 
to  adopt  the  lame  view.  With  cegaixl  to  the  removal  of 
the  fences,  t*latarch's  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  Theo- 
pompus  (Athen.,  xii ,  p.  633).  and  may,  therefore,  be  soa- 
pectedofexeggeraUon.  . 

t  Areo^,  0.12  t  Ibid.,  c  89. 
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my,  that  he  might  keep  his  probity  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  afikirs  free  both  from  tempta- 
tion and  suspicion.  His  friend  Demonides  is 
«aid  first  to  have  suggested  the  thought  of 
throwing  Gimon's  liberality  into  the  shade,  and 
rendering  it  superflnous  by  proposing  a  similar 
application  of  the  public  reyenue.*  Pericles, 
perhaps,  deemed  it  safer  and  more  becoming 
that  the  people  should  supply  the  poorer  citizens 
unth  the  means  of  enjoyment  out  of  its  own 
Amds  than  that  they  should  depend  on  the 
bounty  of  opulent  individuals.  He  might  think 
that  the  generation  which  had  raised  their  coun- 
try to  such  a  pitch  of  greatness  was  entitled  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  which  their  fa- 
thers had  made  in  resigning  the  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Laurium  to  the  use  of  the  state.  Very 
early,  therefore,  he  signalized  his  appearance  in 
the  assembly  by  becoming  the  author  of  a  series 
of  measures,  all  tending  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  gratification  of  the  poorer  class  at 
the  public  expense.  We  do  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe these  measures,  because  they  wiU  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  a  general  view  of  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  But  we  must  here 
observe  that,  while  he  was  courting  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  by  these  arts,  he  was  no  less 
studious  to  command  its  respect.  From  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life,  be  devoted  him- 
self with  unremitting  application  to  business ; 
he  was  never  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  but  on 
the  way  between  his  house  and  the  seat  of 
oooncil ;  and,  as  if  by  way  of  contrast  to  Ci- 
mon*s  convivial  tastes,  declined  all  invitations 
to  the  entertainments  of  his  acquaintance— once 
only  during  the  whole  period  he  broke  through 
this  rule,  to  honour  the  wedding  of  his  relative 
Euryptolemus  with  his  presence — and  confined 
himself  to  the  society  of  a  very  select  circle  of 
intimate  friends.  He  bestowed  the  most  assid- 
uous attention  on  the  preparation  of  his  speech- 
«s,  and  so  little  disguised  it,  that  he  used  to  say 
he  never  mounted  the  bema  without  praying 
that  no  inappropriate  word  might  drop  ffom  his 
lips.  The  impression  thus^roduoed  was  height- 
ened by  the  calm  majesty  of  his  air  and  car- 
riage, and  by  the  philosophical  composure  which 
he  maintained  under  all  provocations,  t  And 
he  was  so  careful  to  avoid  the  effect  which  fa- 
miliarity might  have  on  the  people,  that  he  was 
sparing  even  in  his  attendance  at  the  assembly, 
and,  reserving  his  own  appearance  for  great  oc- 
oasions,  carried  many  of  his  measures  through 
the  agency  of  his  friends  and  partisans.  Among 
them  the  person  whose  name  is  most  frequently 
Jtssociated  with  that  of  Pericles  was  Ephialtes, 
son  of  Sophonides,  a  person  not  much  less  con- 
spicuous for  his  rigid  integrity  than  Aristides 
himself,  and  who  seems  to  have  entered  into 
the  views  of  Pericles  with  disinterested  earnest- 
ness, and  feariessly  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  conflict  with  the  opposite  party. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Thasos  an 
occasion  occurred  for  the  two  parties  to  meas- 
ure their  strength.  It  would  appear  that  Cimon 
had  received  instructions,  before  he  brought 
home  bis  victorious  armament,  to  attempt  some 

*  Plut.,  Per.,  9,  on  the  aataority  of  Ariitotle 
t  PloUroh  tells  m  ttory— chHrartertMie,  if  not  true— of  « 
Hide  fitllow,  who,  after  niling-  at  PnriclM  an  day,  a«  h«  waa 
tiaimctinf  boamen  in  public,  followed  him  after  duak  with  | 
jdraaiTe  language  to  hia  door,  when  Perielea  ordered  *m0  of  i 
kia  earvaata  to  lake  a  light  and  conduet  tha  man  home.        ' 


farther  conquest  on  the  mainland  between  the 
newly-eonquerpd  district  and  Macedonia.     Phi- 
tarch  says  that  ho  was  expected  to  have  inva- 
ded Macedonia,  and  to  have  added  a  large  tract 
of  it  to  the  dominions  of  Athens.    Tet  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  how  the  conquest  of  Thasos 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  efifbcting  this  with 
greater  ease,  nor  is  any  motive  suggested  for 
such  an  attack  on  the  territories  of  Alexander. 
We  might  hence  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
expedition  which  Cimon  had  neglected  to  under- 
take, though  called  for  by  the  people*s  wishes, 
if  not  by  their  express  orders,  was  to  have  been 
directed,  not  against  Macedonia,  but  against 
the  Thracian  tribes  on  its  fh>ntier,  who  had  so 
lately  cut  off  their  colonists  on  the  Strymon  ;  a 
blow  which  the  Athenians  were  naturally  im- 
patient to  avenge,  but  which  the  King  of  Ma- 
cedonia might  well  be  supposed  to  have  wit- 
nessed without  regret,  even  if  be  did  not  insti- 
gate those  who  inflicted  it.    However  this  may 
be,  Cimon*s  forbearance  disappointed  and  irri- 
tated the  people,  and  his  adversaries  inflamed 
the  popular  indignation  by  ascribing  his  conduct 
to  the  influence  of  Macedonian  gold.    This  part 
of  the  charge,  at  least,  was  undoubtedly  groand- 
less;  and  Pericles,  though  appointed  by  the 
people  one  of  Cimon's  accusers,  when  he  was 
brought  to  trial  for  treason,  seems  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  prosecution  with  reluctance. 
The  danger,  however,  was  great,  and  El  pi  nice 
came  to  the  house  of  Pericles  to  plead  with  him 
fbr  her  brother.    Pericles  playfully,  though,  it 
would  seem,  not  quite  so  delicately  as  our  man- 
ners would  require,  reminded  her  that  she  was 
past  the  age  at  which  female  intercession  is 
most  powerfhl,  but,  in  efiect,  he  granted  her 
request ;  for  he  kept  back-  the  thunder  of  his 
elcNquence,  and  only  rose  once,  for  form's  sake, 
to  second  the  accusation.    Plutarch  says  that 
Cimon  was  acquitted ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  fact,  except  a  suspicion 
that  this  was  the  trial  to  which  Demosthenes 
alludes  when  he  says  that  Cimon  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life,  and  was  condemned  to  a 
penalty  of  fifly  talents:  a  aingiilar  repetition  of 
his  father's  destiny.* 

This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more 
momentous  stnip;le,  which  involved  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  parties,  and  excited  much  stronger 
feelings  of  mutual  resentment.  It  appears  to 
have  been  about  this  time  that  Pericles  resolved 
on  attacking  the  aristocracy  in  its  ancient  and 
revered  stronghold,  the  Areopagus.  We  have 
seen  that  this  body,  at  once  a  eonncil  and  a 
court  of  justice,  was  composed,  according  to 
Solon's  regulation,  of  the  ex-arehons.  Its  char- 
acter was  little  altered  after  the  archonshipwas 
filled  by  lot,  so  long  as  it  was  open  tonone  but 
citizens  of  the  wealthiest  class;  but,  by  the 
innovation  introduced  by  Aristides,  the  pocnrest 
Athenian  might  gain  admission  to  the  Areopa- 
gus. Still,  the  change  which  this  measere  pro- 
duced in  its  composition  was,  prdbably,  for  a 

*  Ariatog.,  p.  68a  In  Ckia  oaa*  he  doea  nol  naatioa  the 
ofaaiga,  bat,  as  Waohainath  obaenrea,  the  motive  of  the 
proaecation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  uf  Demos- 
thenea,  0n  r^  irdrpiov  ftrrtKivr/vt  iroXirdftv,  would  nit 
rwj  well  what  Plntareh  aava  of  CimenV  atleiapt  to  nvive 
the  old  ariitocracTi  Cim.,  15 ;  bat  then  we  hear  of  no  for* 
mal  propecatioa  hefufe  the  oatracism.  Bekker*!  readtog, 
Dop/Mv  fbr  irrfr^ov,  wuold  p«t  au  ead  to  tbia  qaeaiJim,  and 
would  aeem  to  ahow  that  the  araior  had  ooaCBoadaA  €i- 
maa*B  Uaioty  with  hia  fal^ai^. 
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JoBg  time  searoely  peroeptible,  and  attended 
with  na  effect  od  its  maxims  and  proceedinga. 
When  Perielea  made  bia  attack  on  it,  it  was, 
perhapa,  as  much  aa  ever  ao  ariatocratical  as- 
aembly.  The  greater  part  of  the  members  had 
«offle  ia  Qiider  the  old  system,  and  most  of 
those  who  followed  them  probably  belonged  to 
the  same  class ;  for  thoogh,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  archonship  had  become  open  to  all,  it 
is  not  likely  that  many  of  a  lower  station  would 
immediately  present  themselves  to  take  their 
chance.  But,  even  if  any  such  were  success- 
ful, they  could  exert  btit  Uttle  influence  on  the 
general  character  of  the  council,  which  would 
act  much  more  powerfully  on  them.  The  poor 
man  who  took  bis  seat  among  a  number  of  per- 
soos  of  snperim'  rank,  fortune,  and  education, 
would  generally  be  eager  to  adopt  the  tone,  and 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues ;  and 
hence  the  prevailing  spirit  might  continue  for 
many  generations  unaltered.  This  may  be  the 
main  point  which  Isocrates  had  in  view  when 
he  ob»Brved  that  the  worst  men,  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  Areopagus,  seemed  to  change 
their  nature.*  Pericles,  therefore,- had  reason 
to  consider  it  as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  his 
plan8.t  He  did  not,  however,  attempt,  or  per- 
haps desire,  to  abolish  an  institution  so  hallow- 
ed by  tradition ;  but  he  aimed  at  narrowing  the 
xange  of  its  functions,  so  as  to  leave  H  little 
more  than  an  august  name.  Ephialtes  was  his 
principal  coadjutor  in  this  undertaking,  and,-  by 
the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  it,  exposed 
himself  to  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  opposite 
party,  which  appears  to  have  set  all  its  engines 
in  motion  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  struggle  had 
begun,  or  was  only  impending,  at  the  time  of 
the  embassy  which  came  from  Sparta  to  request 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians  against  Ithome.  But 
the  two  parties  were  no  less  at  variance  on  this 
subject  than  on  the  other.  The  aristocratical 
party  considered  Sparta  as  its  natural  ally,  and 
did  not  wish  to  see  Athena  without  a  rival  in 
Greece.  Cimon  was  personally  attached  to 
Sparta,^  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Spar- 
tans*  and  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  wannest  admiration  of  their  character  and 
institutions,  and,  to  mark  his  respect  for  them, 
gave  one  of  his  sons  the  name  of  Lacedemoni- 
ns.  He  himself  was,  in  some  de^ee,  indebt- 
ed to  their  patronage  for  his  pohtical  eleva- 
tion, and  had  requited  their  favour  by  joining 
with  them  in  the  persecution  of  Themistocles. 
When,  therefore,  Ephialtes  dissuaded  the  peo- 
ple fro^  granting  the  request  of  the  Spartans, 
and  exclaimed  against  the  folly  of  raising  a 
fallen  antagonist,  Cimon  urged  them  fiot  to  per' 
mit  Greece  to  be  lamedy  and  Atheru  to  lose  her 
yokefellow.^  This  advice  prevailed,  and  Cimon 
was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  assist  the  Spar- 
tans at  the  siege  of  Ithome. 

The  Spartans  had  hoped  that  the  Athenians, 
who  were  eminently  skilful  in  this  kind  of  war- 
fare, would  have  enabled  them  speedily  to  re- 
duce the  place.    But  when  they  found  that  a 

*  Areop.,  15. 

"t  On  uis  ■nUieot,  mn  some  «xMl1«at  ramcrlia  ia  Draj- 

a*a  Gennui  txanslation  of  .fachyiiu,  i.,  p.  170. 

t  fiXoXdKiav,  Plot.,  Cim.,  10. 

.  ^  iuir<  tUv  'cXXitSa  xuXh»t  ftfin  r^  ir6Ki¥  irtpHfyiva 

tptiMv  ycynnjfiiyijv— tne  langnafre  of  Cimon,  reportea  by 

oonumponry,  the  po«C  Ion  of  CUO0.    Plat.,  Gun.,  10. 


long  time  passed  without  any  impreasieB  hav- 
ing been  made  on  it,  they  began  to  suspect  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the  will,  rather  in  the  ability  of 
their  auxiliaries,  and  conceived  apprehensions, 
suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  bad  faith,  that  the  Athenians  might 
be  induced  to  betray  them  to  the  besieged. 
Their  distrust  soon  became  so  strong  that, 
while  they  retained  all  their  other  allies,  they 
dismissed  the  Athenian  troops  without  assign- 
ing any  other  reason  than  that  they  had  no  far- 
ther need  of  their  services.  The  Athenians,  who 
clearly  perceived  the  real  motive,  were  proba- 
bly more  exasperated  by  this  want  of  confidence 
than  they  would  have  been  by  a  perfidious  at- 
tack. The  first  effect  produced  by  the  affront 
at  Athens  was  a  resolution  to  break  off  all  con- 
nexion with  Sparta,  and,  to  make  the  rupture 
more  glaring,  they  ent^ed  into  an  aUumca 
with  Spartans  old  rival,  Argos.  Argos  had  been 
induced,  by  her  jealousy  of  Sparta,  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Persian  war,  and  had  probably 
been  much  offended  at  seeing  Mycenae,  over 
which  she  claimed  a  disputed  supremacy,  take 
an  honourable  part  in  that  glorious  struggle. 
After  that  event  Mycenie  seems  to  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  put  forth  new  pretensions, 
grounded  on  the  title  of  her  ancient  kings.  She 
asserted  a  right  to  the  presidency  of  the  Neme- 
an  Games,  which  had  been:  long  enjoyed  by  Ar- 
gos, and  to  the  superintendence  of  a  temple  of 
Here,  which  was  common  to  the  two  cities, 
and  lay  between  them,  though  nearer  to  Myoe- 
ns.  It  had  no  doubt  been  the  prospect  of  sup- 
port from  Spaita  that  encouraged  Mycens  in 
this  rivalry  with  her  more  powerful  neighbour. 
But  when  the  earthquake  and  the  Meesenian 
insurrection  had  disabled  Sparta  from  all  efibits 
on  behalf  of  others,  the  Argives  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  making  war  on  Mycenae,  They 
were  assisted  by  Tegea  and  CleonaB,  defeated 
the  Mycenians  in  battle,  shut  them  up  within 
their  walls,  and,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistanoe, 
took  the  city,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  an- 
nexed the  territory  to  their  own.  It  was  appa- 
rently very  soon  after  this  important  conquest, 
to  which  we  diall  hereafter  Feturn,  that  they 
received  proposals  of  alliance  from  Athens, 
which  they  gladly  embraced ;  and  the  Thessa- 
lians — by  what  means  does  not  q)pear-«-w6re 
included  in  the  treaty.* 

This  turn  of  events  was  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  demoeratical  party  at  Athens,  not  only 
in  itself,  on  accoont  of  the  assistance  which 
they  might  hope  to  receive  from  Argos,  but  be- 
cause it  immediately  afforded  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  their  conflict  with  their  domestic  ad- 
versaries, and  in  particular  furnished  them  with 
new  arms  against  Cimon.  He  instantly  became 
obnoxious,  both  as  the  avowed  friend  of  Sparta, 
and  as  the  author  and  leader  of  tbw  expedition 
which  had  drawn  so  rude  an  insult  on  his  coun- 
trymen. The  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus  was  now  prosecuted  with  greater 
vigour,  and  Cimon  had  little  influence  left  to  ex- 

*  Mr.  Clinton.  Futi  Hell.,  on  the  authority  of  Diodonu, 
placet  the  fall  of  Mycenie  in  the  arobonihip  of  Tbeaereni- 
des,  01.  78,  1,  B.C.  468,  four  yeara  before  the  earthquake 
at  Sparta.  '  But  Diodnnis  seems  to  be  mnch  better  entitled 
to  attention  in  his  view  of  the  ocmnezioa  of  the  evvois 
which  is  that  Uken  in  the  text,  than  ia  his  date.    Um!*- 

SBndent  of  his  authority,  it  is  scarcely  conoeiTable  that 
parta  would  have  permitted  the  destruction  of  MyOMus  if 
she  had  been  in  a  condition  to  protect  her  ally. 
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6it  in  its  behalf  Yet  his  party  seems  not  by 
any  means  to  hare  remained  passiye,  bat  to 
hare  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  a  last  effort  to 
save  its  citadel;  and  it  was  supported  by  an 
auxiliary  who  had  some  yeiy  powerful  engines 
to  wield  in  its  defence.  This  was  the  poet 
^schylus,  who  was  attached  to  it  by  his  char- 
acter and  his  early  associations.  Himself  a 
Eupatrid,  perhaps  connected  with  the  priestly 
families  of  Eleusis,  his  deme,  if  not  his  birth- 
place, he  gloried  in  the  laurels  which  he  had 
won  at  Marathon  above  bXL  the  honours  earned 
by  his  sword  and  by  his  pen,  though  he  had  also 
fought  at  Salamis,  and  had  founded  a  new  era 
of  dramatic  poetry.*  He  was  an  admirer  of 
Aristides,  whose  character  he  had  painted  in 
one  of  his  tragedies,  under  the  name  of  an  an- 
eient  hero,  with  a  truth  which  was  inmiediately 
recognised  by  the  audience.  The  contest  with 
Persia,  which  was  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
great  works,  probably  appeared  to  him  the  le- 
gitimate object  for  the  ener^es  of  Greece.  Be- 
sides this  general  disposition  to  side  with  Ci- 
mon*s  party  against  Pericles,  the  whole  train 
of  his  poetical  and  religious  feelings,  nourished 
by  a  deep  study  of  the  mythical  and  religious 
traditions  of  Greek  antiquity,  engaged  him  in 
the  cause  of  the  Areopagus,  to  oppose  what  he 
probably  considered  as  a  sacrilegious  encroach- 
ment on  a  yenerable  and  hallowed  institution. 
As  such,  he  endeavoured  to  represent  it  to  the 
people,  with  all  the  power  of  his  solemn  poetry, 
and  aU  the  arts  of  theatrical  illusion.  In  his 
tragedy  entitled  the  Eutnenide^j  which  was  act- 
ed probably  in  the  year  of  the  rupture  with 
Sparta,  and  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Argos,  he  exhibits  the  mythical  ori- 
gin of  the  court  and  council  of  Areopagus  in 
the  form  which  best  suited  his  purpose,  tracing 
it  to  the  cause  first  pleaded  there  between  the 
Argive  matricide  Orestes — who  pledges  his 
eountry  to  eternal  alliance  with  Athens — and 
the  dread  godde*»es  who  sought  vengeance  for 
the  blood  which  he  had  shed.  The  poet  brings 
these  terrible  beings  on  the  stage,  as  well  as 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city,  who  herself  in- 
stitutes Ibe  tribunal,  to  Uut  throughout  all  age», 
and  exhorts  her  people  to  preserve  it  as  the  glo- 
ry and  safeguard  of  the  city ;  and  the  spectators 
are  led  to  consider  the  continuance  of  the  bless- 
ings which  the  pacified  avengers  promise  to  the 
land  as  depending  on  the  permanence  of  the  in- 
stitution which  had  succeeded  to  their  functions. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  composition  to 
which  this  drama  belongs  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed all  his  former  productions,  the  author 
failed  in  his  poUtical  object ;  and  Ephialtes  car- 
ried a  decree,  or  a  law,  by  which  the  Areopa- 
gus was  shorn  of  its  authority,  and  only  retain- 
ed a  few  branches  of  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  much 
is  certain ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  nature  of  the  innovation,  and 
wl^ether  it  affected  the  power  of  the  tribunal, 
which  took  cognizance  of  causes  of  murder,  or 
that  of  the  council,  which  claimed  a  large  and 
indefinite  superintendence  over  the  education 
and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and  the  decision  of 
Tarious  causes  pertaining  to  religion  and  mor- 
als, and  even  the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
decrees  of  the  people  in  cases  where,  according 
to  its  own  view,  the  public  safety  might  seem 

*  fvu.,  L,  14,  4 


to  require  it.  One  of  the  strongest  argument* 
for  the  opinion  that  the  law  of  Ephialtes  tock. 
causes  of  murder  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Areopagus  and  transferred  them  to  the  popular 
courts  is  afforded  by  the  poem  of  i£schylus, 
which  turns  entirely  on  the  foundation  of  the 
court.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  praises 
of  Athene  rather  apply  to  the  eouneU^  and  it  is 
especially  difiScult  to  conceive  what  object  Per> 
icles  and  his  party  could  have  had  in  touching^ 
that  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  which  was 
at  once  the  most  venerable,  the  most  rarely  ex- 
ercised, and  the  least  liable  to  abuse ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  hitherto  the  spirit  of  party 
had  become  so  furious  at  Athens  as  to  resort 
to  assassination,  though  not  long  after  we  shall 
meet  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  an  ex- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  power  of  the  council  had  long  ceased 
to  be  formidable,  and  could  not  give  occasion  to 
so  earnest  and  passionate  a  contest.  Yet  its 
dormant  claims  might  be  revived  at  a  more  sea- 
sonable juncture,  and  there  were  some  branch- 
es of  the  jurisdiction  pertaining  to  its  censorial 
authority  which  might  at  all  times  oflRsr  a  con- 
venient handle  to  the  aristocratical  party  for 
an  attack  on  Pericles  and  his  friends.  There 
was  none,  as  the  event  proved,  which  they  had 
more  cause  to  fear  than  a  charge  of  impiety, 
which  now  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Areopagus,  but  at  a  later  period  in  the  life  of 
Pericles  seems  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  it. 
We  are  therefore  still  inclined  to  think,  though 
some  of  the  highest  modern  authorities  are  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  it  was  the  council,  with 
its  incidental  jurisdiction,  rather  than  the  tribu- 
nal for  the  prosecution  of  murder,  which  Ephi- 
altes struck  at :  and  this  opinion  seems  to  ac- 
cord best  with  the  manner  in  which  Plutarrh 
connects  the  attempts  of  Cimon  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Areopagus  with  those  which 
he  made  to  revive  the  old  aristocratical  consti- 
tution.* 

This  triumph  of  Pericles  and  his  party  over 
the  Areopagus  seems  to  have  been  immediate- 
ly foUowed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  which 
took  place  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Athenians  from  Messenia ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  his  exile  may  have 
been  not  so  much  an  effect  of  popular  resent- 
ment as  a  measure  of  precaution  which  may 
have  appeared  necessary  even  to  the  moderate 
men  of  both  parties  for  the  establishment  of 
public  tranquillity. 

The  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta  led 
to  new  movements,  by  which  Athens  gained  a 
great  immediate  advantage,  but  lost  one  of  her 
old  and  most  usefhl  allies.  Corinth  and  Megara 
had  been  for  some  time  past  at  war ;  a  dispute 
about  their  frontier  was  probably  the  pretext^ 
rather  than  the  cause  of  their  quarrel.  The 
party  uppermost  at  Megara  could  now  rely  on 
the  friendship  of  Athens;  it  renounced  the  alli- 
ance with  Sparta,  and  admitted  an  Athenian 
garrison  into  the  city,  and  into  the  port  of  Peg» 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  To  secure  the  com- 
munication between  Megara  and  the  sea,  and 
its  dependance  on  its  new  ally,  the  Athenians 

*  Cin.,  15.  For  the  litentan  of  the  controversj  which 
haa  been  warmly  a^tated  in  Germany  on  tlus  qaeation,  the 
reader  may  oonaoU  note  4,  p.  118,  of  Maeller'a  editioa  of 
the  Eomenidea. 
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connected  the  city  with  its  baTbour  at  Niasa  hj 
ai  work  almilar  to  that  which  had  lately  been 
l)egun  between  Athens  and  Pineua,  and  them- 
«elves  garrisoned  the  walla  which  they  boilt  for 
the  Megarians. 

While  a  part  of  their  force  was  thus  employ- 
ed, another  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  Per- 
sia in  a  new  quarter.  Inarus,  Xing  of  some  of 
the  Libyan  tribes  on  the  western  border  of  Egypt, 
had  excited  an  insurrection  there  against  the 
Persians,  and  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Ar- 
taxeixes  sent  his  brother  Achemenes  with  a 
great  army  to  quell  this  rebellion.  An  Atheni- 
an armament  of  200  galleys  was  lying,  at  the 
time,  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  to  obtain  its 
assistance.  The  Athenian  commanders,  wheth- 
er following  their  own  discretion,  or  after  orders 
received  from  home,  quitted  Cyprus,  and,  having 
joined  with  the  insurgents,  enabled  them  to  de- 
feat Achaemenes,  who  fell  in  the  battle  by  the 
hand  of  Inarus.  They  then  sailed  up  the  Nile 
to  Memphis,  where  a  body  of  Persians  and  some 
Egyptians,  who  still  adhered  to  their  cause, 
were  in  possession  of  one  quarter  of  the  city, 
called  White  Castle.*  The  rest  was  subject  to 
Inarus,  and  there  the  Athenians  stationed  them- 
selves and  besieged  the  Persians. 

They  were  still  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  force  employ- 
ed in  it,  might  once  have  seemed  sufficient  to 
engross  their  attention,  in  the  year  B.C.  457, 
one  of  the  most  eventful  in  their  annals.  The 
occupation  of  Megara  had  roused  the  most  ve- 
hement resentment  at  Corinth,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  war,  in  which  the  Corinthians  were  join- 
ed by  iEgina  and  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis. 
The  Athenians  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked. 
They  landed  a  body  of  troops  near  Halite  in  the 
Argolic  Act^»  but  were  driven  back  to  their 
ships  with  loss  by  the  united  forces  of  Corinth 
and  Epidaurus.  This  check,  however,  was  soon 
revenged  by  a  victory  which  they  gained  over 
the  Peloponncsian  fleet  off  the  island  of  Cecry- 
phalea,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf;  and  shortly  after- 
ward, under  the  command  of  Leocrates,  their 
arms  were  crowned  with  a  still  more  brilliant 
success  He  defeated  the  allies  in  a  great  sea- 
fight  near  ^gina,  and  took  seventy  of  their  gal- 
leys, and  then  landing  his  troops  on  the  tadand, 
laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  Corinthians  thought 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  .£ginetans 
by  seizing  the  passes  of  Geranea  and  invading 
the  Megarian  territory,  while  they  sent  a  amaU 
force  over  to  iEgina.  They  could  not  believe 
it  possible  that  the  Athenians,  while  they  were 
carrying  on  a  war  in  E^ypt  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  in  Cyprus,  could  pro- 
tect Megara  without  drawing  their  troops  away 
from  ^gina.  But  the  spirit  of  Athens  was  even 
greater  than  her  strength,  and  rose  against  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  ;t  and  she  had  a  man  with- 
in her  walls  perhaps  not  inferior  to  Cimon  or 
MUtiades.  Myronides  collected  all  the  citizens, 
young  and  old,  who  had  been  left  at  home  for 

*  AcvcAr  rtrxof,  Thve.,  i.,  104.  Ctoshw,  o. ».  Diodor. 
(xi.,  74)  caUi  Acb«m«iiM  the  oncl*  of  Aitazerxas. 

t  Thtt  Athenian*  wen  oonaeioos  of  the  greatneM  of  their 
owB  efforts.  In  an  ineciiptioa  etill  preeerTed  in  the  LonTre, 
the  Brechthean  tribe  reoorJe,  witn  emphatic  eimplietty, 
that  iu  slain  fell  in  Cyprus,  in  Bgypt,  in  Phoaioia,  at  Ba- 
lis, in  ^gina,  in  Megaim,  tii  tk*  same  year.  See  Dr.  AnMild 
en  Thac.,  i-t  104. 


the  defence  of  the  city,  and  mafcbed  ont  with 

them  to  meet  the  Corinthians.  The  acttoa 
which  followed  was  not  decisive ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians remained  on  the  field  and  erectf^d  a  tro- 
phy, while  the  Corinthians  returned  home ;  but, 
being  there  reproached  for  yielding  to  so  une- 
qual a  force,  twelve  days  after  they  again  sal- 
lied forth,  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  action 
to  set  up  a  rival  trophy^  or,  more  properly,  to 
challenge  the  Athenians  to  another  battle.  The 
Athenians,  who,  perhaps,  expecting  a  fresh  at- 
tack, had  remained  at  Megara,  inunediately  is- 
sued from  the  town,  cut  to  pieces  a  party  of  the 
enemy  who  were  erecting  the  trophy,  and  then, 
coming  up  to  the  main  bwly,  completely  defeat- 
ed them.  In  their  flight  a  part  of  the  Corinth- 
ians missed  their  road,  and  turned  into  a  large 
pit  or  quarry,  from  which  they  could  find  no 
egress.  The  Athenians  having  stationed  their 
heavy-armed  in  the  passage  by  which  they  en- 
tered, surrounded  the  place  with  their  light 
troops,  who  with  their  missiles  slew  every  man 
within.  Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  num- 
ber that  fell,  but  says  that  the  loss  was  great 
enough  to  be  deeply  felt  at  Corinth. 

Some  time  before  the  Corinthians  made  this 
ineflfectual  attempt  to  relieve  .£gina,  the  King 
of  Persia,  who  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing 
his  last  hold  on  Egypt,  had  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  similar  diversion  in  his  own  favour,  which 
might  draw  away  the  Athenians  from  Memphis. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  the  gold  of  Per- 
sia was  to  be  found  more  formidable  to  Greece 
than  her  anns.  Artaxerzes  sent  a  Persian, 
named  Megabazus,  to  Sparta,  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  l^  employed  in  bribing  the  principal 
Spartans  to  use  their  influence,  so  as  to  engage 
their  countrymen  in  an  expedition  against  Atti- 
ca. Megabazus  did  not  find  the  leading  Spar- 
tans unwilling  to  receive  his  money,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  render  him  the 
service  for  which  it  was  oflfered.  Ithom6  still 
held  out ;  and  Sparta  had  probably  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently either  recovered  her  strength,  or  re- 
stored internal  tranquillity,  to  Venture  on  the 
proposed  invasion.  Some  rumour  of  this  nego- 
tiation may  have  reached  Athens,  and  have 
quickened  the  energy  with  which  Pericles  now 
urged  the  completion  of  the  long  walls,  for  which 
preparations  had  been  made,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  years  before.  But  among  his  opponents 
there  was  a  faction  who  viewed  the  progress 
of  this  great  work  in  a  difiTerent  light  from  Ci- 
mon, and  saw  in  it,  not  the  means  of  securing 
the  independence  of  Athens,  but  a  bulwark  of 
the  hated  commonalty.  They,  too,  would  glad- 
ly have  seen  an  invading  army  in  Attica,  which 
might  assist  them  in  destroying  the  work  and 
its  authors.  And  in  the  same  year  which  wit- 
nessed the  last-mentioned  victory  of  Myroni- 
des, an  opportunity  presented  itself— if  it  was 
not  procured  by  their  intrigues — ^which  encour- 
aged them  to  hope  for  such  a  triumph.  The 
Pbocians  had  invaded  Doris,  and  had  taken  one 
of  its  little  towns.  The  piety  of  the  Spartans 
was  roused ;  they  assembled  an  army  of  10,000 
allied  troops,  and  1600  of  their  own,  marched 
into  Doris,  and  compelled  the  Pbocians  to  restore 
their  conquest.  But  an  obstacle  seemed  now 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  return.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  a  squadron  at  PegK,  could 
prevent  them  from  crossing  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
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«Mly  though  tiMifhadheeii  ^vnltted  lo  trawne 
the  Isthmus  withoot  mj  hind«ranee,  they  heard 
that  the  peases  were  new  Tigilantly  guarded  by 
the  enemy.  These  were  the  ostensible  reasons 
whieh  indoced  Nieomedes,  who  eommanded  in 
the  stead  of  the  yoong  king,  Pleistoanax,  to  turn 
aside  on  his  march  through  Bttotia,  as  if  to  de- 
liberate on  the  safest  course,  and  to  eneanp  at 
Tanagra,  near  the  borders  of  Attica.  Bat  he 
had  received  secret  advice  from  the  digaiehieal 
faction  at  Athens,  which  led  him  to  hope  for 
their  co-operation  in  striking  a  great  blow. 
These  intrigues  were  not  so  carefidly  conceal- 
ed as  to  avoid  idl  suspicion ;  but  the  apprehen- 
sions they  excited  only  animated  the  sounder 
part  of  the  Athenians  to  seek  the  enemy  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  an  attack  in  which  force 
might  be  seconded  by  treachery.  They  mus- 
terad  their  whole  strength,  which,  with  1000 
Argives  and  some  other  allied  troops,  chiefly 
from  Ionia,  amounted  to  14,000  infiintry ;  and  a 
body  of  cavalry  came  to  thehr  aid  from  Thessa- 
N.  With  this  army  they  marched  to  Tanagra. 
While  the  two  armies  were  here  in  presence  of 
each  other,  and  an  enga^ment  was  daily  ex- 
pected, Ciinon,  who  was  m  the  neighbourhood, 
came  to  the  Athenian  camp,  and  requested  leave 
to  take  his  post  among  the  men  of  his  tribe. 
The  Athenian  generals  either  felt  or  aflfhcted 
a  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  whieh,  though 
groundless,  was  not,  perhaps,  unreasonable.  All 
was  not  secure,  as  we  have  just  seen,  at  Ath- 
ens ;  and  there  were  friends  and  partisans  of 
Oimon  in  the  army  who  formed  a  body  of  100 
men.  Instead  of  breaking  up  this  band,  and 
distributing  it  over  the  army,  the  generals,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  referred  Cimon's  request 
to  the  councO  of  Five  Hundred,  which  ordered 
them  to  reject  it.*  Elsewhere  Plutarch  as- 
cribes the  refusal  to  the  friends  of  Pericles,  who 
was  himself  present,  and  probably  in  command.! 
Thus  repulsed,  Gimon  is  said  to  have  left  his 
armour  with  his  friends,  exhorting  them  by  their 
deeds  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  those  who 
charged  them  with  preferring  Sparta  to  their 
country.  A  hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in 
which  Pericles  signalized  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  valour,  as  if  in  emulation  of  Ci- 
mon's friends,  who  had  placed  his  panoply  in 
their  ranks,  and  fought  round  it  with  inflexible 
spirit  till  they  fell,  every  one  at  his  post ;  the 
most  painful  loss  which  the  Athenians  sufiered 
on  this  disastrous  day.  The  treachery  of  the 
Thessalians,  who  went  over  to  the  enemy  in 
the  midst  of  the  action,  contributed  to  decide 
it  in  favour  of  the  Peloponnesians,  though  the 
slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  au- 
thor followed  by  Diodorust  represented  the 
victory  as  doubtful,  and  that  the  battle  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  truce  for  four  months.  But  Thu- 
cydides  is  clear  as  to  the  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  truce. 
The  Peloponnesians,  as  he  relates,  ravaged  the 
M egarian  territory,  and  finding  the  passes  of 
Geranea  now  open,  returned  home  over  the 
Isthmus. 

If  Plutarch*8  tufonnation  was  accurate,  the 
Athenians  were  not  only  worsted  at  Tanagra, 
but  were  so  disheartened  by  their  defeat,  and 
so  apprehensive  of  an  early  invasion  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  they  recalled  Oimon  from  his  ex- 


Ob  Amt  the  purpose  of  oonohidingthe  war  tfaroo^ 
his  mediation.    But  Ihis  account  seems  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  reeerded  by  Thoeyd- 
ides,  and  Cimon's  return,  if  in  any  degree  ocna- 
nected  with  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  appears  Uy 
have  been  separated  from  it  by  a  much  longer 
interval.    Only  about  three  months  after  that 
event,  early  in  the  year  B.C.  456»  the  Atheni- 
ims  were  again  in  the  field  to  retrieve  the  cred- 
it which  they  had  lost  in  Boeotta,  where  they 
had  partisans  whose  political  influence  depend- 
ed on  the  success  of  their  arms.    Under  the 
command  of  Myronides  they  met  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  assembled  in  greatly  superior  nam- 
bers  in  a  tract  called,  from  its  vineyards,  GBno* 
phyta,  and  gained  a  brilliant  and  long-celebrated 
victoiy,  which  gave  them  undisputed  possession 
both  of  Bceotia  and  of  Phocis,  or,  at  least,  made 
their  interest  there  decidedly  predominant.   Di- 
odorus*  sa3rs  that  Myronides  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  the  Boeotian  towns  except  Thebes. 
But  even  there,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an  al- 
lusion of  Aristotle,t  his  victory  established  the 
ascendency  of  a  democratical  party,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  dependant  on  Athens,  oould  not 
be  friendly  to  Sparta.    To  secure  these  advan- 
tages, he  raced  the  walls  of  Tanagra.  and  for- 
ced the  Locrians  of  Opus  to  put  lOo  of  their 
citizens— probably  one  member  of  each  of  the 
ruling  families — as  hostages  into  his  hands.     It 
was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians 
completed  their  long  walls,  which,  as  they  gare 
their  city  the  strength  of  an  island,  turned  Uieir 
views  more  unreservedly  than  ever  towards  the 
sea ;  and  not  long  after,  in  the  same  year,  the 
^ginetdus  capitulated  on  nearly  the  some 
terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Tha- 
sians :  demolition  of  their  walls,  surrender  of 
their  ships,  and  payment  of  tribute. 

In  the  following  year,  465,  the  Spartans  were 
reminded  that  they  were  also  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked at  home.  An  Athenian  armament  of 
fifty  galleys,  and,  if  we  may  trust  Diodorus,  with 
4000  heavy-anned  troops  on  board,!  sailed  round 


CiiB.,  17.  t  Per.,  10. 
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*  zi.,  88.  Bv  a  blunder  net  iraoominon  with  kim,  be 
mnkat  two  battieeont  of  one  ;  bat  otMerree,  with  great  cim- 
plicity,  that  for  the  first  of  thete  battlea— thoof  h  it  was  one 
of  the  moet  memorable  the  Athenians  over  fouf  ht— no  hii- 
torian  had  assigned  a  place. 

t  *£y  64^i(  MsrA  r^  h  Ohn^ints  luhPlf  rojrdf  «aXt- 
rtooiUvutw  n  ian^fcMaria  dic^Orfpij,  Pol.,  v.,  S.  Wachnnath 
(L  S,  p.  105,  n-  10}  saspects  an  error,  and  that  Aristotle 
meant  to  attode  to  the  battle  of  Ttaa^ra,  when  the  oligar- 
ehjr  maj  ba  aiippDeed  to  have  reeovered  its  asoendancy  at 
Thebea.  Bat  it  seems  qaite  as  probable  that  not  itifddpii, 
hot  scoM&t  JtoXiTsuouhntv  is  to  be  joined  immediately  with 
the  precedinr  wonis ;  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  after 
Um  Tietoiy  ot  Athena  at  OSnophjta,  the  demooratical  panr 
at  Thebea  lost  all  nodeiation,  and  matting  into  exccMo'a 
like  those  committed  at  Me^;an,  Svrscnae,  and  Rhodes, 
which  are  mentionsd  immediately  aner,  provoked  a  rcar- 
tion,  which  finally  oveiKhrswit. 

i  Accordisff  to  Diodoras^  xi^  M,  1000  men  hod  been  to* 
ted  to  Tolmides  for  this  ezpeditioa,  to  be  selected  by  him- 
self. Bat  he  took  advanta^  of  the  power  thas  committed 
to  him  to  indoce  manv  to  rive  in  their  names  as  volunteen, 
ptoteiidlaff  that  be  anoula  otheiwiss  foroa  them  to  serve. 


notsndiBg 

when  in  this  manasr  he  had  obtained  3000  names,  he  ex- 
ercised  his  power  bv  choosing  1000  more.  We  feci  great 
doabt  abont  the  tmtn  of  the  story  in  this  form,  and  are  in- 
clined to  snspect  that,  if  it  was  vrell  fonnded,  it  belongs  to 
the  latar  ex|nditioii,  in  which  Tolmides  lost  his  lifo.  Even 
if  hs  had  the  means  of  plaving  sach  a  trick*  it  ib  not  proba- 
ble that,  after  having  andortaken,  as  Diodorus  relates,  to 
afooomplish  the  obfecta  of  his  ezpeditien  with  1000  men,  he 
shoaU  have  desired  to  take  oat  foor  times  that  number ; 
nor  doea  it  appear  that  eo  lai^  a  force  was  needed  for  bis 

Eoiposa,  as  we  find  that  1000  men  snfl!iosd  Pericles  for  simu 
ir,  if  not  more  extensive  operatitms.     Compare   Plut , 
Per.,  10. 
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Peloponnesus  under  Tolmides,  burped  the  Spar- 
tan arsenal  at  Gythium,  took  a  town  named 
Cbalcis  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  and  de- 
feated the  Sicyonians,  who  attempted  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  troops.*  But  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  gained  in  the  expedition  was 
the  capture  of  Naupactus,  which  belonged  to 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  at  a  very  seasonable 
juncture.  The  third  Messenian  war  had  just 
come  to  a  close.  The  brave  defenders  of  Ith- 
Ome  had  obtained  honourable  terms,  granted,  as 
the  Spartans  professed,  in  compliance  with  an 
oracle  which  enjoined  their  clemency.  The  be- 
sieged were  permitted  to  quit  Peloponnesus 
with  their  families,  on  condition  of  being  de- 
tained in  slavery  if  they  ever  returned.  Tol- 
mides  now  settled  the  homeless  wanderers  in 
Naupactus ;  a  position  full  of  hope  for  the  ex- 
iles, as  it  was  that  from  which  the  Dorians  had 
crossed  over  to  the  conquest  of  their  native 
land,  and  most  useful  to  the  Athenians  for  their 
operations  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

But  these  successes  were  counterbalanced 
by  a  reverse  which  befell  the  arms  of  Athens 
this  same  year  in  another  quarter.  Ailer  the 
defeat  of  Achsmenes,  Artaxerxes,  disappointed 
in  bis  hopes  of  assistance  from  Sp&rta,  had  re- 
solved on  a  still  more  vigorous  effort,  and  raised 
a  greater  army,  which  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  abler  general,  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Zopyrus.  Megabyzus  defeated  the  insurgents 
and  their  allies,  and  forced  the  Greeks  to  evac- 
uate Memphis,  and  to  take  refuge  in  an  island 
of  the  Nile,  named  Prosopitis,  which  contained 
a  town  called  Byblus,  where  be  besieged  them 
for  eighteen  months.  At  length  he  resorted  to 
the  contrivance  of  turning  the  stream  which 
separated  the  island  from  his  own  side  of  the 
river  into  new  channels,  and  conducted  the 
work  so  vigorously  that  the  Greek  galleys  were 
all  left  aground,  and  were  fired  by  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  Persians  then  march- 
ed into  the  island  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  river : 
the  Egyptians,  in  dismay,  abandoned  their  al- 
lies, who  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
almost  all  destroyed.  A  few  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  made  their  way  to  Cyrene.  Ina- 
rus  himself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  and  put  to  death  ;  according  to  Ctesi- 
as,  he  surrendered  himself  to  Megabyzus  on 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but, 
having  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  Persia,  was 
sacrificed  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
mother  for  the  death  of  Achaemenes,  and  the 
indignation  of  Megabyzus  at  this  breach  of  faith 
involved  the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  Egypt,  how- 
ever, was  again  reduced  under  the  Persian  yoke, 
except  a  part  of  the  Delta,  where  another  pre- 
tender, named  Amyrt«us,  who  assumed  the  ti- 
tle of  king,  protected  by  the  marshes  and  by  the 
spiril  of  the  people,  the  most  warlike,  Thucyd- 
ides  observes,  of  the  Egyptians,  maintained 
himself  for  several  years  against  the  power  of 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  misfortune  of 
the  Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  destruction 
of  the  great  fleet  and  army  which  had  been  first 
employed  in  the  war.    They  had  sent  a  squa- 

*  According  to  Diodorns,  be  also  made  bimself  muter  of 
all  the  towns  in  Cepballenia.  Diodonu  Msma  lo  mippoM 
that  one  of  these  was  named  Zacjrnthos. 


dron  of  fifty  galleys  to  the  rdief  of  their 
trymen,  which»  arriving  before  the  news  of  tho- 
recent  disaster  had  iseached  them,  entered  the 
Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile.  They  weve  hero 
surprised  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  Persian 
land  force  and  a  Phcenician  fleet,  and  but  few 
escaped  to  bear  the  moumful  tidings  to  Athens* 

Tet  even  after  this  calamity  we  find  the  Athe^ 
nians,  not  suing  for  peace,  but  bent  on  extend^ 
ing  their  power  and  annoying  their  enemies. 
Early  in  the  next  year  (454)  an  opportunity  <iffler- 
ed  itself  of  enlarging  the  range  of  their  infloenoc^ 
in  the  north  of  Greece.  A  Thessalian  named 
Orestes,  whose  father,  Echecratidas,  is  called 
by  Thucydides  king  of  the  Tbessalians,  and  had 
probably  held  the  office  of  Tagnt^  had  been 
driven  from  his  country,  and  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid  to  effect  his  restoration. 
Succours  were  granted  to  him,  and  the  forces- 
of  Bceotia  and  Phocis,  now  at  the  disposal  of 
Athens,  were  called  out  to  support  her  ally. 
But  the  superiority  of  the  Thessalians  in  oaval* 
ry  checked  all  their  operations  in  the  field; 
they  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Pharsahis,  and 
were  at  length  forced  to  retire  without  having 
accomplished  any  of  their  ends.*  It  was,  per*- 
haps,  to  soothe  the  public  disappointment  that 
Pericles  shortly  afterward  embarked  at  Pegi& 
with  a  thousand  men,  and,  coasting  the  south 
side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  made  a  descent  o& 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  rooted  the  Sieyonian 
force  sent  to  oppose  his  landing.  He  then  took 
on  board  some  Achean  troops,  and,  sailing  over 
to  the  coast  of  Acamania,  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  GEniade,  which  had  long  incurred  the  enmi- 
ty of  the  Athenians,  chiefly,  it  would  soem,  be- 
cause, being  situate  in  a  tract  of  uncommonly 
rich  land  formed  by  the  depositions  of  the 
Achelous,  it  had  early  excited  their  cupidity,  f 
This  attempt,  however,  |>roved  nosiKMsessful ; 
and  the  general  result  of  the  campaign  seems 
not  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  advantageous 
or  encouraging. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Gimon's  friends  might 
not  find  it  difficult  to  awaken  a  feeling  "of  regret 
in  the  people  for  their  old  favourite  by  contrast- 
ing his  glorious  and  profitable  victories  with 
the  recent  failures  and  losses,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
towards  peace  with  Sparta.  It  seems  to  have 
been  not  long  after  the  events  which  have  been 
just  related  that  Cimon  was  recalled  firom  his 
exile;  and  the  decree  for  that  purpose  was 
moved  by  Pericles  himself:  a  fact  which  seems 
to  intimate  that  some  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  relations  or  the  temper  of  parties  at 
Athens.  We  have  ah^ady  assigned  a  reason 
for  rejecting  Plutarch's  statement  as  to  the  mo- 
tive and  the  time  of  Cimon's  recall ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  himself,  with  all  the  other  writers  who 
mention  the  fact,  describes  that  event  as  hav- 
ing been  immediately  followed  by  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  which,  according  to  Thucydides* 
were  interrupted  for  three  years  before  a  formal 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents. 
Hence  it  seems  clear  that  Ctmofi's  return, 
which,  as  is  known  from  a  fragment  of  Theo- 


*  There  seems  to  be  no  gronnA  for  supposing  tbst  this  ex- 
pedition was  oondacted  by  Myronides,  who  is  oTidently 
mentioned  bj  Diodoms  only  because,  with  his  usual  care- 
lessness, be  makes  the  inTSsion  of  Theasaly  immediately 
follow  the  bntUe  of  CBnopbyU.  t  Aral.,  ir..  89, 1. 
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pompus,*  took  plaoe  before  five  yeare  of  his  ex- 
ile had  quite  expired,  must  be  dated  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year  aiter  the  battle  of  Tanagra.    Ac- 
cording to  an  account  not  improbable  in  itself, 
but  rendered  suspicious  by  the  confusion  and 
maocuracy  of  the  context  in  which  it  appears, 
he  bad  retired  to  his  patrimony  in  the  Cberso- 
nesus-t  The  motives  which  led  Pericles  to  pro- 
mote his  recall  must  always  remain  doubtful. 
It  is  possible  that  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  sought  to  conciliate  his  rival  by  complying 
with  a  public  feeling  which  he  knew  it  would 
be  vain  to  resist ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  really  desirous  of  forming  a 
onion  with  Cimon  on  terms  honourable  and  ad- 
yantageous  to  each.  There  were  some  ancient 
authors  of  that  class  who  are  in  every  secret, 
who  related  that  Cimon's  recall  was  the  result 
of  a  compact  concluded  through  the  mediation 
of  Elpinice,  according  to  which  Pericles  was  to 
be  left  undisputed  master  of  the  political  field, 
while  he  himself  prosecuted  the  war  with  Persia. 
This  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  ensuing  events.    If  we  might 
indulge  in  a  similar  conjecture,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  connect  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with 
those  factious  machinations,  which,  as  we  have 
JBeen,  threatened  the  safety  of  Athens,  and  in- 
volved Cimon  himself  in  an  unjust  suspicion  at 
the  battle  of  Tanagra.    We  may,  at  least,  col- 
lect from  the  facts  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
that  the  aristocratical  or  oligarchical  party  at 
Athens  was,  as  usually  happens,  divided  within 
itself,  and  included  a  narrower  circle  of  political 
fanatics,  implacable  in  their  enmity,  restless  in 
their  ambition,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
aacrifice  the  independence  of  their  country  to 
their  interests  or  revenge.    Cimon,  by  his  con- 
duct before  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  had  testified 
his  abhorrence  of  this  furious  faction,  which 
probably  began  to  regard  him  as  an  apostate, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  deterred  from  pur- 
suing its  course.    For  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  reckless  faction  we 
must  seek  for  the  explanation  of  an  event,  the 
details  of  which  are  lost  in  iinpenetrahle  ob- 
acurity,  but  which  appears  to  have  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  year  preceding  Cimon's  recall. 
The  virtuous  Ephialtes  was  despatched  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  night.    That  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  political  ad- 
versaries, seems  to  have  been  universally  ad- 
mitted.   The  murderer  was  never  brought  to 
justice,  and  appears  even  to  have  escaped  de- 
tection ;t  but  a  suspicion  so  strong,  that  Aris- 
totle did  not  scruple  to  adopt  it  aa  sufficiently 
grounded,^  attributed  the  deed  to  a  man  named 
Aristodicus,  a  native  of  Tanagra,  a  place  where 
the  enemies  of  Ephialtes  might  be  likely  enough 
to  find  heated  partisans,  who  would  gladly  lend 
their  services  for  the  destruction  of  a  democrati- 
cal  leader.  II    The  loss  of  Ephialtes,  and,  still 
more,  the  indication  it  afforded  of  the  spirit  which 
fitill  prevailed  in  a  portion  of  the  opposite  party, 


*  Published  hw  Mmrx,  Ephori  Frepnente,  p.  9M. 

t  Andocidet,  de  Pace,  3.  It  ia  imponible  to  know  that 
an  author  who  to  confounds  names,  times,  and  STents,  may 
not,  in  speaking  of  the  Chereonesias,  have  been  thinking, 
not  of  Cimon,  bat  of  Miltiades,  whom,  in  the  present  text, 
he  actnally  names. 

t  Anitpho,  de  Cad.  Herod.,  ft6.  k  Plat.,  Per.,  10. 

I  The  reader  will  remember  the  trsatment  which  Tana- 
gra suffered  after  the  battle  of  (Enophyta. 


may  not  improbably  have  disposed  Pericles  to 
strengthen  hhnself  by  a  coalition  with  Cimon, 
and  to  promise  his  concurrence  in  Cimon's  for- 
eign policy,  which  happened  at  this  juncture  ta 
fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  three  years 
next  following  Cimon*s  return,  as  we  have 
fixed  its  date,  passed,  happily  for  his  contempo- 
raries, without  affording  any  matter  for  the  his- 
torian ;  and  this  pause  was  followed  by  a  five 
years*  truce,  in  the  course  of  which  Cimon  em- 
barked in  his  last  expedition,  and  died  near  the 
scene  of  his  ancient  glory.  The  pretender 
Amjrrtaeos  had  solicited  succour  from  the  Athe- 
nians, which  pride  as  well  as  ambition  prompt- 
ed them  readily  to  grant ;  for  there  was  now 
not  only  honour  and  spoil  to  be  gained,  but  a 
stain  to  be  wiped  away  from  their  arms.  C  imon 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  200 
galleys,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and 
sent  a  squadron  of  sixty  to  the  assistance  of 
Amyrtaeus,  while  he  himself  with  the  rest  laid 
siege  to  Citium.  Here  he  was  carried  off  by 
illness,  or  the  consequence  of  a  wound ;  and 
the  armament  was  soon  after  compelled  by  the 
want  of  provisions  to  raise  the  siege. 

But  Cimon's  spirit  still  animated  his  country- 
men, who,  when  they  had  sailed  away  with  his 
remains,  fell  in  with  a  great  fleet  of  Phoenician 
and  Cilician  galleys  near  the  Cyprian  Salamis, 
and,  having  completely  defeated  them,  followed 
op  their  naval  victory  with  another  which  they 
gained  on  shore,  either  over  the  troops  which 
had  landed  from  the  enemy's  ships,  or  over  a 
land  force  by  which  they  were  supported.  Af- 
ter this  they  were  joined  by  the  squadron  which 
had  been  sent  to  Egypt,  and  which  returned,  it 
would  appear,  without  having  achieved  any  ma- 
terial object,  and  all  sailed  home  (B.C.  449). 

In  after  times,  Cimon's  military  renown  was 
enhanced  by  the  report  of  a  peace  which  his 
victories  had  compelled  the  Persian  king  to 
conclude  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  the  mon- 
archy.   Within  less  than  a  century  after  his 
death  it  was,  if  not  commonly  believed,  confi- 
dently asserted  that  by  this  treaty,  negotiated, 
as  it  was  supposed,  by  CaUias,  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus,  the  Persians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at 
least  the  military  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  on  foot,  or 
one  on  horseback,  from  the  coast,  or,  according 
to  another  account,  the  whole  peninsula  west  of 
the  Halys,  and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Chelidonian  islands, 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  or  the  town  of  Phaselis, 
into  the  Western  Sea.    The  mere  silence  of 
Thucydides  on  so  important  a  transaction  would 
be  enough  to  render  the  whole  account  extreme- 
ly suspicious ;  and  the  vague  and  contradicto- 
ry statements  of  the  later  authors  with  respect 
both  to  the  conditions  and  the  date  of  the  treaty 
— ^for  while  one  describes  it  as  the  result  of  Ci- 
mon's victories  near  the  Eurymedon,  another 
refers  it  to  those  of  his  last  campaign — conspire 
to  strengthen  our  distrust.    But  it  is  also  abun- 
dantly evident  that  a  state  of  things  such  as 
would  be  implied  in  the  supposed  treaty  never 
really  existed ;  that  the  Persian  court  was  to- 
tally unconscious  of  having  ever  resigned  its 
claims  to  dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  to  the  tribute  which  it  once  received  from 
them ;  and  that  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to 
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such  a  ooncesmon  io  any  of  the  oegotiatioos 
irhich  tCM>k  place  between  Persia  and  either  of 
the  leading  states  of  Greece,  from  the  ^eath  of 
Cimon  to  Alexander's  invasion.  The  fable, 
founded,  no  doubt,  on  really  glorious  recollections 
of  the  awe  with  which  Persia  had  been  inspired 
by  the  Athenian  navy,  seems  to  have  sprung  up, 
or  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  shape,  in  the 
rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates,  and  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  orators  to  the  histori- 
ans ;  and  Cratems,  a  compiler  of  Athenian 
state  documents,  did  not  scruple  to  insert  a 
piece  in  his  coUection  which  he  pretended  was 
a  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  Callias.* 

Cimon's  death  probably  saved  him  from  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  pacific  labours  de- 
feated by  causes  which  he  could  not  have  con- 
trolled. We  are,  however,  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Pericles  con- 
ceived a  project,  which  is,  indeed,  only  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  but  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tested by  a  genuine  document  found  by  his  au- 
thor in  the  Athenian  archives,  and  which  might 
be  considered  as  a  step  towards  the  prosecution 
of  Cimon*s  policy.  Plutarch  relates  that  Peri- 
des  carried  a  decree  through  the  assembly,  by 
virtue  of  which  envoys  were  sent  to  varions 
parts  of  Greece,  and  even  to  the  islands  and 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  to  invite  every  Greek  state 
to  send  deputies  to  a  general  congress  to  be 
held  at  Athens.  The  professed  objects  of  this 
assembly  were  partly  religious — ^to  take  meas- 
ures with  respect  to  the  temples  which  had 
been  burned  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the  vows 
made  dn  that  occasion,  and  still  due  to  the 
gods — partly  political;  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  commerce,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles 
which  obstructed  the  free  passage  of  Greek 
Tessels.  The  real  end  which  Pericles  had  in 
▼lew  is  very  doubtfid.  It  may  have  been  to 
dazzle  the  Athenians  with  a  spectacle  in  which 
their  city  would  appear  as  the  common  capital 
of  Greece ;  it  may  hsure  been  the  more  solid 
advantage  of  strengthening  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy by  the  accession  of  some  continental 
states  which  were  still  wavering  between  Ath- 
ens and  her  rival ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
proposed  congress  was  a  mere  pretext  to  cover 
the  secret  instructions  of  the  envoys.  In  any 
case,  the  period  during  which  the  Athenian  in- 
Huence  was  predominant  in  Bceotia  and  Phocis 
seems  the  best  suited  to  such  a  scheme.  Plu- 
tarch says  it  fell  to  the  ground  through  the 
counter-machinations  of  Sparta. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  following 
that  of  Cimon's  death  that  a  new  occasion  of 
indirect  hostility  arose  between  the  two  states. 
The  people  of  Delphi,  though  they  had  been 
commonly  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Pho- 
cian  nation,  and  were  nominally  subject  to  the 
Amphictyonic  councU,  appear,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  temple  which  was  the  boast 
of  their  City — ^that  is,  to  have  exercised  the  su- 

*  Tbia  famov  peace  of  Cimon  or  Callias  i«  the  gnbject 
of  aeeporate  etmay  in  Dahlmon's  Forsehungent  which  pla- 
ces fhe  whole  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The  reader 
who  cannot  oonsnlt  this  work  may  compare  the  descriptions 
«f  Isocrates,  Paneg.,  138,  138,  Areop.,  91,  Panath..  04,  De- 
moethenes,  D.  P.  L.,  311,  Lyeargos  in  Leocrat.,  74^  the 
narratires  of  Platarch,  Cim.,  13,  Itf,  and  Diodoigas,  xii.,  4, 
and  the  obserraiions  of  Theopompns  in  Harpoeratio,  *Ar- 
Tuei;  y/itf^fum,  which  proves  that  Crataroa  sithsr  fabri- 
caUhl  or  adopted  a  targtrr* 
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perintendence  of  the  oracle,  and  the  guardian- 
-ship  of  the  sacred  treasures,  by  ministers  of 
their  choice.  The  Phocians,  relying,  perhaps, 
on  the  protection  of  Athens,  had  wrested  this 
important  charge  from  the  Delphians.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ruling  families  at 
Delphi  were  of  Dorian  blood.  From  this  or 
other  causes,  they  had  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Sparta,  and  she  now  stepped  for- 
ward to  assert  the  claims  of  this  vaJuaible  ally. 
An  army  marched  to  Delphi,  and  restored  pos- 
session of  the  temple  to  the  Delphians.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  induced  by  the  authority 
of  Sparta  to  renounce  their  union  with  the  Pho- 
cian  league,  and  to  declare  themselves  a  per- 
fectly independent  state ;  and  a  line  of  demar- 
cation, perhaps  including  some  addition  of  ter- 
ritory, was  drawn  between  them  and  Phocis.* 
To  requite  these  benefits,  the  Delphians  grant- 
ed to  Sparta  the  right  of  precedency  in  consult- 
ing the  oracle ;  an  honour  which  the  Spartans 
caused  to  be  recorded  at  Delphi  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bronze  image  of  a  wolf.  But  short- 
ly after  they  had  withdrawn  their  forces,  Peri- 
cles appeared  at  Delphi  with  an  Athenian  army, 
and  reinstated  the  Phocians  in  the  custody  of 
the  temple.  The  honour  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  Spartans  was  now  transferred  to 
Athens,  and  was  commemorated  on  another 
part  of  the  same  image  which  celebrated  Uie 
triumph  of  Sparta. 

This  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important 
movements  whicli  took  place  in  the  foUowing 
year  (447).  Bands  of  Bceotian  exiles,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  respective  cities  by  the 
ascendency  which  the  battle  of  (Enophyta  had 
everywhere  given  to  the  Athenian  or  democrat- 
ical  party,  found  means  of  making  themselves 
roasters  of  Chaeronea,  Orchomenus,  and  some 
other  towns.  This  event,  which  threatened  the 
interests  of  Athens  throughout  the  north  of 
Greece,  seemed  to  call  for  prompt  interference 
to  avert  the  danger ;  and  Tolmides,  trusting  to 
his  gallantly  and  good  fortune,  pertiape  under- 
rating the  enemy's  strength,  proposed  instantly 
to  march,  virith  as  many  Athenians  as  might  be 
willing  to  join  him,  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. Pericles,  in  whose  militaiy  character 
caution  was  a  prominent  feature,  was  averse 
to  this  hasty  and  ill-prepared  expedition;  but 
the  impetuous  spirit  of  Tolmides  was  seconded 
by  the  assembly,  and  his  reputation  drew  a 
thousand  volunteerB,t  including  the  flower  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  to  share  his  enterprise. 
With  this  force,  and  some  allied  troops,  whose 
numbers  are  not  mentioned,  he  entered  Bceo- 
tian and  first  attacked  Chsronea.  He  succeed 
ed  in  reducing  it,  and  was  retiring  with  his  lit- 
tle army,  which  he  had  weakened  by  leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  captured  town,  when,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coronea,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army,  composed  of 
the  Bceotian  exiles  assembled  in  Orchomenus, 
of  Locrians,  exiles  from  Eubcea,  and  other  par- 
tisans of  the  same  cause.    The  Athenians  were 


*  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  493.    Anemorea  was  on  this  bordst. 

t-  Pint.,  Per.,  18.  Thncydides,  i.,  113,  mentions  the 
nnmbes,  bat  does  not  describe  them  as  Toluntecrs.  Il  Tol- 
mides sTer  used  the  artifice  related  by  Diodciras,  and  men- 
tioned  in  a  precedinf  note,  we  suspect  that  it  may  have 
been  on  this  occasion ;  not,  however,  that  he  played  it  off 
on  his  fellow-citiiens,  but  on  the  allies,  who  might  be  Imi 
asaloos  in  the  cause. 
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low  amount,  were  transferred  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  local  courts  to  Athenian  tribunals. 
The  advantage  which  the  Athenians  derived, 
as  well  from  the  fees  of  justice  as  from  the  in- 
flux of  strangers  at  the  yearly  sessions  held  for 
the  foreign  suiters,  was  undoubtedly  great ;  but 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  inflicted  by  the 
same  means  on  their  subjects  was  still  greater. 
Justice  was  rendered  needlessly  expensive, 
slow,  and  uncertain.  Not  only  were  the  most 
important  causes  delayed  to  the  season  proper 
for  a  voyage,  but  it  might  happen,  through  the 
unavoidable  accumulation  of  business,  even 
where  no  dishonest  artifices  were  employed, 
that,  after  a  long  stay  in  a  foreign  city,  the  par- 
ties were  forced  to  return  home,  leaving  their 
suit  still  pending. 

The  authority  which  Athens  assumed  over 
her  allies,  and  her  interference  in  their  domes- 
tic concerns,  proved  the  occasion  of  a  war, 
which  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  from 
its  commencement,  but  by  its  issue  consolida- 
ted the  Athenian  empire,  and  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  Pericles  by  what  he  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered  as  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
military  triumphs.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  be- 
tween Samoa  and  Miletus,  Thucydides  says, 
about  Priene.  But  the  more  especial  object  of 
contention  seems  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Anaea,  on  the  mainland  opposite  Samoa,  a  place 
of  some  note  in  the  early  history  of  the  Ionian 
settlers.*  A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Mile- 
sians were  vanquished,  and  now  sought  protec- 
tion from  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
her  jealousy  against  their  successful  rivals.  In 
this  application  they  were  seconded  by  a  party 
in  Samoe  itself,  which  hoped,  with  Athenian 
aasistance,  to  overthrow  the  oligarchical  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  hitherto  permitt^  to 
subsist  in  the  island.  They  found  a  favourable 
hearing.  Pericles,  indeed,  was  charged  with 
sacrificing  the  Samians  to  private  feelings, 
which  wul  be  hereafter  explained ;  but  it  was 
probably  a  political  motive,  more  than  any  per- 
sonal bias,  that  induced  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  ofl[ered  of  reducing  Samoa  to  a  clo- 
ser dependance  on  the  ruling  state.  The  Sa- 
mians were  ordered  to  desist  from  hostilities, 
and  to  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an  Athe- 
nian tribunal ;  and  as  they  did  not  immediately 
oomply,  Pericles  was  sent  with  a  squadron  of 
forty  galleys  to  enforce  obedience,  and  to  regu- 
late the  state  of  Samoa  as  the  interest  of  Athens 
might  seem  to  require.  On  his  arrival  he  es- 
tablished a  democratical  constitution,  and,  to 
secure  it  against  the  powerful  party  which  was 
adverse  to  this  change,  he  took  a  hundred  hosta- 
ges— ^fifly  men  and  fifty  boys — whom  he  lodged 
in  Lemnos,  having,  it  is  said,  rejected  the  offer 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  Uie  oli- 
garchs would  have  been  willing  to  purchase  his 
protection.  Diodorus  found  an  account,  which 
IS  not  improbable,  that  he  exacted  a  contribu- 
tion of  80  talents.  He  then  sailed  home,  leav- 
ing a  small  Athenian  garrison  in  Samos.f 

*  ^Se«  p.  198.  Hence,  in  the  Life  of  Sophocles,  the  wu 
it  called  r<ii  iip6i  *kvaiav  iroAi/iw.  See  Brnnck,  Sophocles, 
i.,  p.  XT.  Soidlei'i  Diaeertation  on  the  Antig^one  in  Her- 
mann's Edition,  p.  xxiv.  Boeckh  on  the  Antigone,  in  the 
Berlir&Tmnsactions,  1834. 

t  That  this  garrison  was  left  in  Samos,  not  in  Lemnoe 
(where  the  papulatiaa  being  friendly,  it  was  not  iModed), 


In  the  mean  while  a  body  of  Samians— the 
more  resolute,  perhaps,  or  the  more  obnoxioos 
of  the  defeated  party — had  quitted  the  island  on 
the  approach  of  the  Athenians,  and  had  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Pissuthnes,  the  satrap 
of  Sardis,  who  ia  even  said  to  have  furnished 
them  with  gold  when  hopes  were  entertained 
of  bribing  Pericles.  When  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron had  retired,  they  concerted  a  plan  with  their 
Persian  ally  for  regaining  possession  of  their 
country,  and  seem  to  have  shown  grest  energy 
and  dexterity  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  First 
of  all,  having  raised  seven  hundred  mercenaries, 
and  given  notice  to  their  friends  at  home,  they 
crossed  over  to  Samos  in  the  night,  overpower- 
ed and  aecured  the  Athenian  garrison,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  political  adversaries,  and 
abolished  the  newly-established  form  of  goveni- 
ment.  Next,  and  probably  before  news  of  this 
revolution  had  reached  Lemnos,  they  secretly 
conveyed  away  the  hostages  who  had  been  de- 
posited there,*  and  being  thus  freed  from  all  re- 
straint, openly  renounced  the  Athenian  alliance 
or  authority,  and  bent  their  thoughts  on  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  independence.  They 
placed  their  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  satrap;  the  condition,  perhaps,  on  which 
they  obtained  a  promise  that  they  should  he 
supported  by  a  Phcenician  fleet ;  they  also  found 
means  of  engaging  Byzantium  to  join  in  the  re- 
volt, and  prepared  Immediately  to  renew  hos- 
tilities against  Miletus,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  before  succour  should 
arrive  from  Athens.  Yet  these  aids,  even  if 
none  should  fail  them,  could  not  inspire  a  rea- 
sonable confidence,  so  long  as  Athens  was  able 
to  direct  her  whole  strength  against  them ;  and 
the  general  inaction  of  the  other  subject  states 
seemed  to  prove  the  hopelessness  of  their  un- 
dertaking. Their  only  fair  prospect  of  success 
and  safety  depended  on  the  disposition  which 
they  might  find  among  the  enemies  of  Athens 
in  Greece  to  take  up  their  cause.  The  allies 
of  Sparta,  probably  at  their  request,  held  a  con- 
gress, in  which  the  question  seems  to  have  been 
earnestly  discussed.  According  to  the  slight 
and  rhetorical  allusion  made  by  Thucydides  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  it  was  Corinth 
that  determined  her  confederates  to  abandon 
the  Samians  to  the  vengeance  of  their  incensed 
sovereign.  The  ground  on  which  the  historian 
represents  the  Corinthians  to  have  acted  on  this 
occasion  is  too  consonant  to  their  general  poli- 
cy, and  too  important  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
rhetorical  invention.  It  is,  indeed,  alleged  by 
a  Corinthian  orator  before  an  Athenian  assem- 
bly as  a  claim  upon  Athenian  gratitude ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  feigned,  and  it  impliea  that 
the  authority  which  Athens  exercised  over  her 
aUies  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  legiti- 
mate. The  Corinthians,  it  is  said,  voted  against 
the  Samians,  when  many  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesian  states  were  inclined  to  send  them  suc- 


is,  moreoTer,  so  clear  from  the  context  that  it  might  have 
heen  thought  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  Thn- 
ejdides. 

*  UKkiipayrttt  Thnc,  i.,  115.  The  use  of  this  term 
seems  clearly  to  prore  that  those  who  conveyed  away  the 
hoatasres  did  not  at  the  same  time^make  ihemselTee  mae* 
tera  of  an  Athenian  forae  that  hfld  been  left  to  guard  them, 
even  if  it  was  poasible  to  reconcile  this  supposition  with  the 
expression  oi  ifcav  nap&  e^eiv.  PInUrch  (Per.,  S5)  makes 
Pissuthnes  himaelf  carry  off  the  hostages :  if  so,  the  pris- 
onns  delivered  to  bam  most  have  been  taken  at  ~ 
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ooiin,  ano  at  the  same  time  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  every  state  had  a  right  to 
panish  its  offending  allies.*  Whether,  in  fact, 
the  Corintliians  apprehended  that  the  lending 
assistance  to  the  revolted  Samians  might  prove 
a  precedent  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  the  system  which  they  themselves 
observed  towards  their  colonies,  or  they  only 
put  the  principle  forward  as  a  pretext  to  cover 
the  unwillmgness  which  they  may  have  felt  on 
other  accounts  to  break  the  truce  so  early,  is  a 
question  of  tittle  importance.  But,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  treat  the  Samians 
as  rebels,  in  an  assembly  where  eveiy  one  pres- 
ent avowedly  wished  well  to  their  cause,  was 
certainly  a  large  admission  in  favour  of  the  high- 
est pretensions  that  Athens  had  ever  maintain- 
ed as  to  the  extent  of  her  supremacy. 

These  detiberations,  if  begun,  were  probably 
not  at  an  end  before  Pericl^,  accompanied  by 
nine  colleagues,  had  crossed  the  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty  sail  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
They  had  learned  that  a  fleet  was  expected  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Samians  from 
Phcenicia,  and  some  galleys  were  sent  to  look 
out  for  it,  while  another  small  squadron  was  de- 
spatched to  bring  up  the  re-enforcements  to  be 
furnished  by  Chios  and  Lesbos.  Though  his 
numbers  were  reduced  by  these  detaclunents 
to  forty-four  galleys,  Pericles  did  not  shrink 
from  engaging  with  aJSamian  fleet  of  seventy, 
including  twenty  transports^  as  it  was  returning 
from  Miletus,  and  gained  a  victory.  Shortly 
after  he  received  an  addition  to  his  forces  of 
/<Nrty  ships  from  Athens,  and  five-and-twenty 
from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  which  enabled  him  to 
land  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  drive  the  en- 
emy into  the  town,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  triple 
line  of  intrenchments.  Yet  it  appears  that,  even 
after  the  siege  was  formed,  another  seafight 
took  place,  in  which  the  Samians,  who  were 
commanded  by  the  philosopher  Melis8us,t  were 
Tictorious.  The  advantage,  however,  must  have 
been  veiy  slight,  or  soon  followed  by  a  reverse ; 
lor  we  find  that,  while  the  hopes  of  the  Sami- 
ans rested  on  the  Phcenician  fleet,  and  they  de- 
spatched five  galleys  to  hasten  its  movements, 
Pericles  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  take 
sixty  ships  and  sail  along  the  coast  of  Caria  to 
meet  the  expected  enemy.  The  Phcenicians 
did  not  come  up ;  but  during  his  absence  the 
besieged  drew  out  their  remaining  galleys,  and 
surprised  the  naval  encampment  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, sank  their  guardships,  and  defeated  the  rest, 
which  were  brought  out  in  disorder  to  repel  the 
sodden  attack.  This  success  made  them  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  and  enabled  them  to  introduce 
supplies  into  the  town.  They  retained  the  as- 
cendant fourteen  days ;  it  was,  perhaps,  nearly 
so  long  before  the  Athenians  were  able  to  con- 
wey  the  news  to  Pericles.  On  his  return,  the 
state  of  things  was  reversed,  and  the  Samians 
once  more  closely  besieged.  But  the  cfiTort  they 
had  made  seems  to  have  excited  some  alarm  at 
Athens,  and  to  have  induced  the  Athenians  to 

*  Thuo.,  i.,  40. 

t  See  p.  814.  It  i«  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  that  Plu- 
tarch, Per.,  20,  relates  this  fact,  of  which  Thocydides  does 
aot  ^ve  the  slightest  hint,  and,  but  for  ihe  extreme  brevity 
af  his  narrative,  he  might  seem  to  contradict  it.  Braudii 
iUndlmck  dtr  Qt$ckichU  der  Gruchi$ch-Roemisehen  Pki- 
hsophitt  i.,  p.  307)  suggesu  a  doubt  whether  this  Melissas 
the  phiioeopher. 


put  forth  more  of  their  strength.  A  squadron 
of  forty  galleys,  under  three  eminent  command- 
ers, Hagnon,  Phormio,  and  Thucydides,*  was 
followed  by  one  of  twenty  sail  under  Tlepole- 
mus  and  Anticles,  and  this  by  thirty  others  from 
Chios  and  Lesbos.  Yet  even  this  overpower- 
ing force  did  not  deter  the  Samians,  though 
the  succours  expected  from  Phoenicia  did  not 
arrive,  from  venturing  on  another  seafight, 
which  was  soon  decided,  so  as  to  leave  them 
no  means  of  doing  more  than  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive. They,  however,  held  out  nine  months, 
and  seem  at  last  to  have  been  reduced  to  capit- 
ulate by  famine,  though  Pericles  is  said  to  have 
employed  some  new  kinds  of  artillery,!  and  to 
have  harassed  the  besieged  by  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  attacks,  which  may  also  have  served 
to  divert  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops,  among 
whom,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  a  la- 
ter author,  plenty  and  security  seem  to  have 
bred  an  unusual  degree  of  luxury  and  dissolute- 
ness, t  The  terms  which  the  Samians  obtained 
may  be  considered  as  mild,  especially  if,  as  Plu- 
tarch relates,  the  two  parties  had  been  so  far 
exasperated  as  mutually  to  brand  their  prison- 
ers.^ They  were  compelled  to  dismantle  their 
fortifications,  to  deliver  up  their  ships,  and  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  siege  by  instalments.  II  The 
submission  of  Byzantium,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  follow- 
ed close  upon  the  reduction  of  Samoa. 

Pericles,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  greeted 
with  extraordinary  honours.  The  whole  merit 
of  the  success  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is 
said  exnltingly  to  have  compared  the  issue  of 
his  nine  months'  siege  with  the  conquest  which 
had  cost  Agamemnon  ten  years.  The  contest 
had  at  one  time  assumed  a  threatening  aspect ; 
and  Thucydides  himself  seems  to  intimate  that 
the  result  might  have  been  very  difiTerent  if  the 
Samians  had  been  better  supported.^  In  the 
fiineral  obsequies  with  which  the  citizens  who 
bad  fallea  before  Samos  were  honoured,  ac- 
cording to  a  usage  which  had  been  introduced 


*  It  is  a  very  doubtful  point  who  this  Thucydides  was. 
"niat  lie  was  the  historian  iiinaelf  seems  highly  improbable, 
not  only  because  he  would  most  likely  have  given  some  hint 
of  his  presenoe.  but  because  we  mignl  then  have  expected 
a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  siege.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  son  of  Melesias  hsd  been  ostracised  less  than  ten  years 
before.  Yet  it  seems  easier  to  suppose  that  the  term  of  his 
exile  had  been  abridged,  than  that  the  officer  mentioned  on 
this  occasion  was  a  person  otherwise  unknown. 

t  Invented,  according  to  Ephorus  (Pint.,  Per.,  97),  bT  a 
lame  engineer  of  ClaaDomena,  named  Artemo,  who,  from  hie 
being  carried  about  in  a  litter,  wab  distinguished  by  the  ep> 
ithet  Utpi^fhjTos-  Bat  ileraclides  disputed  the  fact  on 
the  ground  that  a  penon  of  the  same  name  and  epithet  waa 
mentioned  by  Anacreon  (oompare  AthemBUs,  xii.,  49)^  and 
was  also  celebrated  for  mechanical  contrivances.  The  co- 
incidence would,  indeed,  be  singular,  but  might  be  credible, 
if  the  two  persons  belonged  to  the  same  family. 

t  See  the  account  of  the  statoe  of  Aphrodite  at  Samoa, 
quoted  from  Alexis,  a  Samian  writer,  by  AtheaMoa,  xiii.,p. 
o7S. 

k  Plutarch  represents  the  Athenians  as  the  aggressors. 
They  branded  their  prisonen  with  the  figure  of  a  kind  of 
merchant  ship,  ased  at  Samoa,  and  called  a  Sanusna.  The 
Samians  branded  the  Athenians  with  the  figure  of  an  owl. 
The  irritation  of  the  Samians  fuund  vent  afterward  in  the 
writings  of  their  countryman  Duns,  who  charged  the  Athe- 
nians and  Pericles  with  atrocious  inhumanity  towards  their 
prisoners. 

B  Thuc,  i.,  117.  Diodorus,  xii.,  98,  mentions  200  talents 
as  the  sum  at  which  Pericles  estimated  the  expenses  of  the 
siege.  But  this  is  manifestly  much  too  little,  and  one  might 
almost  suspect  that  the  words,  Koi  viXfisv,  had  droi^ied  ei- 
ther out  Of  his  text,  or  oat  of  his  need.  Compare  isocr. 
dirrt^.,  p.  446,  Bekker.  %  viii^  7§ 


no 
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at  AUwBs  is  tiie  Peniu  war/  Perioiea  was 
chosen  to  deliyer  the  customary  oration.  At 
hs  dose  the  women  who  attended  the  ceremo- 
ny expressed  their  sense,  either  of  his  elo- 
quence or  of  bis  military  services,  by  a  shower 
of  headbands  and  cbaplets.  Elpinioe  alone,  it 
is  said,  was  heard  reproaohingly  to  contrast  the 
triomph  which  he  bad  dearly  won  over  a  Greek 
city  with  those  which  her  brother  had  achieved 
over  the  barbarians.  Pericles  retorted  by  a 
line  of  Archilochus,  which,  unless  it  was  a 
mere  persona)  sarcasm,  signified  that  Cimon'e 
policy  was  now  antiouated.f 

The  event  of  the  Samian  war  gave  the  sanc- 
tion (if  success  to  the  claim  which  Athens  ad- 
vanced of  absolute  authority  over  her  allies.  It 
established  the  fact  that  the  name  MiUaHce,  so 
far  as  it  signified  a  relation  of  equality,  or  any 
degree  of  subordination  short  of  entire  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  ruling  stato,  was  a  mere 
mockery.  The  question  of  right  could  not,  in- 
deed, be  so  determined.  But  the  aid  which 
Chios  and  Lesbos.— the  only  members  of  the 
confederacy  which  retained  either  a  show  of 
independence  or  the  means  of  asserting  it — had 
lent  towards  the  suppression  of  the  Samian  re- 
volt, and,  still  more,  the  acquiescence  of  Sparta 
and  her  allies,  interpreted  by  the  language  in 
whidi  a  part  of  them  expressly  recognised  the 
title  of  Athens  to  the  sovereignty  which  she 
claimed,  might  seem  to  attest  the  justice  of  her 
cause.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difllcult  to  find 
arguments — ^had  they  been  wanted — to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  the  Athenians.  Though  the 
league  over  which  they  presided  had  been  ori- 
ginally formed  with  the  free  consent  of  aU  par- 
ties, it  might  be  speciously  contended  that  none 
of  its  members  had  a  right  to  endanger  the  safe- 
ty of  the  rest  by  withdrawing  from  it.  Athens 
had  been  compelled  to  repress  several  attempts 
« which  had  been  made  with  this  object  by  force ; 
and  the  resentment  and  jeakmsy  which  she  had 
thus  excited  constrained  her  to  take  up  a  new 
position,  to  treat  all  her  allies  as  her  subjects, 
and  to  acknowledge  no  obligations  towards 
them  except  the  duty  of  protecting  them,  which 
was  included  in  thatof  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening her  maritime  empire.  One  important  con- 
clusion which  resulted  from  this  view  of  her 
situation  was,  that  she  owed  her  confederates 
no  account  of  the  treasure  which  she  drew  from 
them ;  that  it  might  be  legitimately  applied  to 
purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which  it  had  been 
at  first  contributod,  and  that,  even  if  a  part  of 
it  was  laid  out  in  a  manner  which  could  benefit 
none  but  the  Athenian  people,  these  might  be 
considered  as  the  savings  of  its  prudence  or  as 
the  earnings  of  its  valour,  fbr  which  it  was  not 
responsible,  and  which  it  might  use  or  enjoy  as 
seemed  fit  to  itself.  Such,  perhaps,  was  the 
nature  of  the  arguments  by  which  Pericles  si- 
lenced the  opposition  of  Thucydides  and  his 
party,  when  they  urged  that  the  transfer  of  the 
common  treasure  from  Deloe  to  Athens  could 
not  affect  its  character,  or  discharge  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  engagement  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  employ  it  for  public  ends.  The  soph- 
istry was  not  too  gross  to  have  blinded  the 


*  Diadorot,  xi.,  S3.  The  SrholiMt  on  Thocydidcs,  ii . 
35,  AUnbuiM  the  iuetitQtion  to  Solon,  p^•lNlbl7  iMieeiiee  he 
4i(l  not  know  of  aaj  other  lee ieiator  whom  his  aether  could 
he  aUudisg  to.  t  eic  Sv  foipotn  y^tH  i^ia'  k^fta.  t 


BOMwt  enlightened,  both  of  nations  anl  offladh 

viduals,  if  it  fell  in  with  their  inclinations. 

The  condition  of  an  Athenian  citiaen  acquired 
a  new  dignity  and  value,  when  he  was  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  people  which  ruled  a  great 
empire  with  such  absoluto  sway.  But  as  it  was 
one  object  which  Pericles  had  constantly  in 
view,  to  elevato  the  Athenians  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  their  loAy  station  as  members 
of  the  sovereign  state,  and  to  lead  them  to  look 
upon  their  city  not  merely  as  the  capital  of  Atr 
tica,  but  as  the  metropolis  of  their  extensive 
dominions,  it  was  also  one  of  his  chief  cares  to 
prevent  the  contrast  which  might  sometimes 
arise  between  the  public  character  and  the  pri- 
vate circumstances  of  his  fellow-citizens  from 
becoming  too  glaring  or  too  general.  One  great 
class  of  measures  which  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  system  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  providing  many  individuals  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  of  securing  and 
strengthening  the  state.  With  this  view,  nu- 
merous colonies  were  planted  during  bis  ad- 
ministration, in  positions  where  they  might 
best  guard  and  promote  the  interests  of  Athens. 
And  the  footing  on  which  a  great  part  of  these 
colonists  stood,  while 'it  preserved  the  closest 
connexion  between  them  and  the  mother-coun- 
try, rendered  the  relief  thus  afiTorded  to  their 
indigence  so  much  the  more  acceptable.  They 
were  treated  as  Athenian  citizens  who  bad  ob- 
teined  grants  of  land  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
they  might  fix  their  residence  or  not,  as  they 
thought  fit,  but  without  in  either  case  ren'mn- 
cing  their  Athenian  franchise.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  colo- 
nists shifted  their  abode,  and  very  seldom  re- 
turned to  exercise  their  ancient  franchise  ;  but 
still  it  must  have  been  but  rarely,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstonces,  that  they  altogether 
dropped  the  character  and  feelings  of  Athe- 
nians. 

Thus  the  north  of  Eubcea  was  protected  by  a 
colony  of  9000  Athenians,  who  were  planted  in 
the  new  town  of  Oreus,  which  rose  into  the 
pUce  of  the  depopulated  Histi«a.t  If  we  n^ght 
believe  Plutarch,  Pericles  also  expelled  the 
landowners  of  Chalcis,  who  seem  to  have  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  seats  after  they  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Persian 
war,  and  were  perhaps  permitted  to  retain  pos- 
session of  them,  subject  to  tribute.  If  Perides 
ejected  them  when  he  conquered  Eubcea,  it 
must  have  been  to  make  room  for  Athenian  set- 
tlers. But  the  relation  which  we  find  alter 
ward  subsisting  between  Chalcis  and  Athenr 
does  not  allow  us  to  consider  the  former  as  ar 
Athenian  colony  ;t  and  we  therefore  cannot  be  • 
lieve  that  the  measure  spoken  of  by  Plutarch 
extended  beyond  the  confiscation  of  some 
estates.  The  submission  of  Naxos  was  sei^ured 
by  a  colony  of  600  Athenians,  who  were  proba- 
bly provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious of  the  islanders.  Andros  afforded  a 
new  home  and  subsistence  for  half  as  many 
Athenian  settlers.  A  thousand  were  tempted 
by  the  ofifer  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the  Bisal- 


*  KAffpo&xM*  tl>tt*  dittiofviehed  from  Areiiroi,  rwlfwiiti 
perted  from  the  mother-eountzy. 
t  Theopompoe  in  Scnbo,  s.,  p.  44S,  riv '' 

t  Wechsinath,  i.,  1.    Appendiz,  It. 
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tim  TliTaenDs.*  As  many  laore  found  room 
in  the  Thraciaa  Chereonesas,  and  thus  aenred 
to  guard  that  important  oooqaest,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Athenian  comnierce  in  that  quarter. 
Among  these  settlementa  there  are  some  which 
deserve  more  particalar  notice,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  connexion  with  subsequent  events 
in  this  history,  or  as  indications  of  the  laTge 
views  and  aspiring  thoughts  which  now  direct- 
ed the  Athenian  counsel.  The  failure  and  loss 
which  the  Athenians  had  experienced  in  their 
attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Strymon, 
at  the  Nine  Ways,  did  not  deter  them  from  re- 
newing the  enterprise.  In  the  twenty-ninth 
year  aAer  the  disaster  at  Drabescus,  B.C.  437, 
liagnon,  son  of  Nicias,  having  collected  a  suffi- 
otent  force  at  Eion,  of  which  the  Athenians  still 
retained  possession,  succeeded  in  finally  dis- 
lodging the  Edonians  from  the  site  of  his  intend- 
ed colony,  and  founded  a  new  city,  to  which, 
tnaa  its  situation-— on  a  spur  of  Mount  Pangson, 
eommanding  an  extensive  view  both  towards 
the  coast  and  into  the  interior,  between  two 
reaches  of  the  Stiymon,  which  he  connected 
together  by  a  long  wall  carried  across  the  hill 
at  the  back  of  the  town^— he  gave  the  name  of 
,  Amphipolis.  Hagnon  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a 
foonder  as  long  as  Athens  retained  any  hold  on 
the  affection  or  respect  of  the  colony.  But  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  settlers,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  perilous  nature  of  the  adven- 
ture, seems  to  have  been  originally  small,  and 
never  to  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population. 

In  the  course  of  an  expedition  which  Pericles 
conducted  in  person  into  the  Euxine,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  gallant  armament,  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  power  of  Athens,  and 
Btreagthening  her  influence  among  the  cities 
and  nations  on  those  coasts,  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  gaining  possession  of  Sinope. 
The  city  was  distracted  by-  a  civil  war  between 
the  partisans  and  the  adversaries  of  the  tyrant 
Timesihins ;  and  as  Miletus  was  no  longer  able 
to  interfere  in  the  aflhirs  of  her  colony,  the 
iriends  of  Hberty  applied  to  Pericles  for  asstst- 
aace.  Being  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  close,  he  left  thirteen 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Lamachus,  a 
Inrave  officer,  whose  name  will  be  made  familiar 
to  us  by  a  long  and  active  career.  The  tyrant 
and  his  adherents  were  expelled,  and  the  suc- 
•oessful  party  invited  a  body  of  600  Athenians  to 
ahare  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  the  confisca- 
ted estates  of  the  exiles.  It  may  have  been  at 
•the  same  period  that  Amisus  adniitted  so  great 
4  number  of  Athenians  among  her  citizens^  that 
in  the  time  of  Mithridates  the  whole  population 
was  considered  as  an  Attic  race.t  The  &11  of 
Sytiaris  made  an  opening  for  an  Athenian  col- 
ony in  the  west,  which,  though  not  very  im- 
portant in  itself,  is  interesting  for  the  circum- 
%  stances  under  which  it  rose,  for  the  celebrated 
names  which  were  connected  with  it,  and  for 

*  Thfl  exact  place  is  not  mentioned.  Their  land  lay  to 
the  aoath  of  the  Strjmion.  Tltia  colony  was  probably  con- 
aeoted  with  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis;  perhaps  the 
'▲yywyc/a  of  Steph.  B. 

T  See  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  Appendii  to  Tiraeydidas,  vol.  ii., 
.«B  the  neighbourhood  of  Amphipolis. 

t  Appian,  Mithrid.,  8,  calls  it  iroXiv  'Amcei  y/vov;.  and, 
.lAMn  8t,  says  that  LacoUua  haaid  ^  'AAyMday  tAr^ 


the  aaMtious  hopes  which  it  suggested  or  cher- 
ished. The  Sybarites  who  survived  the  de- 
struction of  their  city  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
colony  of  Laos,  and  in  Scidrus,  which  had  prob- 
ably also  belonged  to  them,  and  seem  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient  seats. 
But  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  ex- 
iles appear  to  have  engaj[ed  a  body  of  adven- 
turers from  Thessaly*  to  join  them  in  effecting 
a  settlement  on  the  vacant  site  of  Sybaris, 
which  was  thus  restored  fifly-eight  years  after 
its  fall.f  The  new  colony  very  soon  roused  the 
jealousy  of  Croton,  or  was  found  to  encroach 
upon  her  interests,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
years  the  settlers  were  forced  to  quit  their  new 
home.  They  did  not,  however,  remain  passive 
under  this  violence,  but  sent  envoys  to  Sparta 
and  Athens  to  solicit  aid  for  the  renewal  of 
their  attempt.  Sparta  saw  no  benefit  that  she 
could  derive  from  the  undertaking,  and  declined 
to  take  a  part  in  it.  But  at  Athens  the  pro- 
posals of  the  envoys  were  seconded  by  Pericles, 
and  warmly  embraced  by  the  people.  Ten  com- 
missioners were  sent  out,  among  whom  was  a 
celebrated  diviner  named  Lampon,  a  man  of 
eminent  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  oracles 
and  the  regulation  of  sacred  rites.  An  oracle 
was  procured  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  under  its 
guidance  a  new  town  was  built  with  geometri- 
cal regularity,!  at  a  short  distance  froip  the  site 
of  the  old  city,  and  called  Thurium,  or  Thurii, 
from  a  fountain  which  rose  there.  Two  very 
celebrated  persons,  Herodotus  the  historian, 
and  the  orator  Lysias,  were  among  the  settlers. 
Tbey  were  both  foreigners ;  for  the  Athenians 
had  invited  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  particularly  from  Peloponnesus,  to  share 
the  risks  and  the  advantages  of  the  expedition. 
The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  population 
led  to  quarrels,  which,  for  a  while,  gave  a  vt»> 
lent  shook  to  the  peace  of  the  colony.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Sybarites  put  forward 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  superiority  over  the 
new  comers.  They  claimed  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  the  most  unportant  offices  of  the 
state ;  in  the  division  of  the  territory  they  in- 
sisted on  being  allowed  to  choose  the  parcels 
of  land  which  Uy  nearest  the  city ;  and  in  pub- 
lic sacrifices  they  would  have  their  kinswomen 
take  precedence  of  the  other  women.  Such 
were  not  the  te^ns  on  which  the  new  citizens 
had  accepted  their  invitation ;  they  were  indig- 
nant at  the  insolence  of  this  aristocracy,  which, 
though  entirely  dependant  on  their  help,  treated 
them  as  an  inferior  race ;  their  resentment  at 
length  broke  out  into  a  furious  attack,  by  which 
the  whole  of  thia  last  remnant  of  the  ill-fated 
people  is  said  to  have  been  exterminated ;  ex- 
amples of  a  tragical  destiny,  which,  aAer  re- 
storing them  unexpectedly,  to  their  own  soil, 
made  them  fall  there  the  victims  of  their  arro- 

*  Diodor.,  xii.,  10 ;  but  zi.,  00,  he  only  speaks  of  a  leader 
named  Thessalas.  Wesaeling  prefers  the  Aral  of  these 
statements,  bat  assfpis  no  reason  for  his  mums  eammodt, 
with  which  he  rejects  the  latter. 

t  B.C.  459.  See  Wesselinflr  on  Diodor..  torn,  i.,  p  484, 58. 

X  There  were  four  main  streets— the  Heruslea,  the  Aph- 
Todisiaa,  the  Olympias,  and  the  Diouyaias— crossed  at  right 
anrlea  by  three  calletl  Ueroa,  Thnria,  and  Thnrina.  Sin- 
ralar  that  none  tooL  a  name  connected  with  Athens,  eepe- 
eially  if,  aa  Moellcr  ooiyeolares  (Dor.,  iv.,  i.,  J),  Uipped»> 
mas  was  the  architeet  Is  than  any  mistaka  aa  to  Im  teA 
twof 
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gance.  After  this  event  the  remaining  Thurians 
recruited  their  forces  by  a  fresh  band  of  adven- 
turers from  Greece,  who  were  invited  to  join 
them  upon  terms  of  perfect  civil  and  political 
equality.  In  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  Athenian 
institutions,  they  distributed  themselves  into 
ten  tribes,  which  were  named  after  the  different 
nations  of  which  the  colony  was  composed. 
Four  of  these  tribes,  which  took  their  names 
from  Athens,  Ionia,  Euboea,  and  the  islands, 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  measure  of 
the  utmost  influence  which  Athens  could  exert 
there.  Of  the  rest,  three  represente<^  Pelopon- 
nesus,* three  the  north  of  Greece,  t  They 
maintained  peace  with  Croton  the  more  easily, 
no  doubt,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Sybarites ; 
enriched  themselves  by  the  industrious  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fertile  and  equally  divided  territory, 
and  provided  for  domestic  order  and  tranquillity 
by  borrowing  the  institutions  of  Charondas.  'We 
learn  from  Strabot  that  some  Atheniims  took  a 
part  in  the  settlement  of  the  new  Parthenope 
(Neapolis),  a  colony  of  Cuma  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Niebuhr^  conjectures  that  it  was 
founded  at  about  the  same  time  with  Thurii. 
And  it  seems  probable  that  though  Pericles  may 
have  promoted  these  enterprises  without  any 
other  object  than  that  <^  prosecuting  the  policy 
which  has  been  already  described,  there  were 
ardent  spirits  at  Athens  who  viewed  these  west- 
em  settlements  as  steps  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  vast  scheme,  which,  according 
to  Plutarch, H  was  already  floating  as  a  day- 
dream in  the  minds  of  some  political  specula- 
tors, and  which  embraced  Sicily,  Etruria,  and 
Carthiige  itself,  as  possible  additions  to  the 
Athenian  empire. 

The  anxiety  of  Pericles  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  Athenian  franchise  was  still  more  distinct- 
ly proved  by  a  law  which  he  caused  to  be  en- 
acted at  an  early  period  in  his  administration, 
confining  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  persons 
whose  parents  were  both  Athenians,  lliis  law 
was  not  called  into  extensive  operation  before 
the  year  B.C.  444,  neariy  at  the  same  time 
with  the  foundation  of  Thurii.  But  this  year 
the  Libyan  prince,  Psammetichus,  who  was 
master  of  a  large  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  having 
sent  a  present  of  com  to  be  distributed  among 
the  Athenian  people,  a  rigid  scrutiny  was  insti- 
tuted to  try  the  titles  of  those  who  claimed  a 
share  of  the  largess.  The  result  was,  that  near- 
ly 60U0  persons  were  declared  to  be  aliens,  and, 
it  is  said,  suflTered  the  penalty  appointed  by  a 
rigorous  law  for  those  who  usurped  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen,  being  sold  as  slaves.  The 
number  of  the  citizens  who  passed  through  this 
ordeal  amounted  to  very  little  more  than  14,000. 
But  even  after  this  reduction,  and  while  th^  col- 
onies were  drawing  oflT  a  part  of  the  residue, 
Pericles  was  obliged  to  make  it  one  of  his  lead- 
ing objects  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
those  who  were  left ;  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure which  he  directed  was  destined  main- 
ly, though  not  exclusively,  to  this  purpose. 
Thus  a  squadron  of  sixty  galleys  was  sent  out 
every  year,  and  was  kept  at  sea  eight  months, 
partly,  indeed,  to  keep  the  crews  in  training, 
but  not  without  a  distinct  view  to  the  advan- 

*  The  Arras,  Aehci*,  uid  Elea. 

t  The  Baocia,  Amphieiyonit,  and  Doris.        t  ▼•,  P*  M6. 

f  L,  p.  IM,  bat  «M  hit  nnuuk  in  noes  79.     I  P«r.«  SO. 


tage  which  a  large  body  of  citizens  derivad  froni 

the  pay,  which  probably  supported  them  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  still  more  am- 
ple emplojrment  was  furnished  to  the  poorer 
class  hy  ttie  great  works  which  were  underta- 
ken at  the  proposal  of  Pericles,  and  carried  on 
under  his  eye,  for  the  defence  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city,  and  which  have  rendered 
his  accession  to  power  an  epoch  no  less  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  the  arts  than  in  that  of 
Attica  itself.  / 

The  great  plan  of  Themistocles,  which  Cimon 
had  prosecuted  by  the  erection  of  the  Long 
Walls,  was  completed  under  the  administration 
of  Pericles,  by  the  construction  of  a  third  wall 
within  the  two  first  built,  which  ran  parallel  and 
near  to  that  which  joined  the  city  to  Pirsua, 
and  served  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  conmm- 
nication  open,  even  if  either  of  the  outer  walls 
happened  to  be  surprised  by  an  enemy.*  The 
ravages  of  the  Persians,  and  the  gratitude  due 
to  the  gods  who  had  delivered  the  city,  imposed 
a  religious  obligation  of  replacing  the  defaced 
or  demolished  temples  at  Athens,  Eleusis,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Attica,  and  of  adding  new  ones, 
all  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  corresponding  to 
the  increased  power  and  opulence  of  the  state. 
The  whole  summit  of  the  Rock  was  covered 
with  sacred  buildings  and^  monuments,  among 
which  the  greater  temple  of  the  tutelary  god- 
dess, the  Parthenon,  rose  supreme  in  majesty 
and  beauty.  An  ornamental  fortification,  call- 
ed the  Propylaea,  which  covered  the  western, 
side — the  only  one  not  quite  precipitous--of  the 
citadel,  formed  an  approach  worthy  of  the  mar- 
vellous scene  to  which  it  gave  access.  Edificea 
of  a  different  kind  were  required,  as  well  for  the 
theatrical  and  musical  entertainments  of  the 
people  as  for.the  reception  of  multitudes  assem- 
bled on  graver  occasions.  A  theatre  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the  new  fomi  of 
the  dnuna,  had  been  begun  before  the  time  of 
Pericles.  He  added  one  designed  for  the  per- 
formance  of  music,  thence  called  the  Odeumy. 
with  a  pointed  roof,  shaped,  it  is  said,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  and  constructed  out 
of  the  masts  of  Persian  ships.  In  the  planning 
and  adorning  of  these  buildings,  some  of  the 
greatest  architects  and  sculptors  Greece  ever 
produced — the  unrivalled  Phidias,  with  his  twi> 
scholars,  Alcamenes  and  Agoracritus,  Ictinusy. 
and  Gallicrates,t  Mnesioles,t  Callimachus,^  Co- 
roebus,!!  Metagenes,  Xenocles,^^  and  others — 
found  ample  exercise  for  their  genius  and  tal^ 
ents.  But,  according  to  Greek  usages  and  taste*, 
architecture  and  sculpture  were  intimately  alli- 
ed with  a  long  train  of  subordinate  arts,  which 
gave  employment  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
a  multitude  of  inferior  workmen.  Thus  not 
only  was  the  colossal  image  of  the  godd< 


*  This  view  of  ths  siib)ect,  which  is  thst  or  Dr.  Arnold 
(Thacyd.,  ii.,  IS)  and  Mueller  (Ersch  and  Gmeber's  En- 
cycIop«dia,  art.  Alltku)^  seems  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
opinion  of  Od.  Leake  and  Krose  (Hellas,  ii.,  p.  159),  wh» 
hold  that  the  iii  niaov  rcixo?*  mentioned  by  Plato  (Gorrias^ 
p.  455),  was  a  transverse  wall  which  joined  the  two  long^ 
walls  together.  t  Architectt  of  the  Putbeaon. 

t  Architect  of  the  PropylBa. 

k  Inventor,  according  to  VitrVTius,  of  the  Corinthian  o^ 
der ,  he  also  executed  a  golden  lamp  and  a  brasen  palm- 
tne  for  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias. 

I  He  began  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  whioh  was  oaaiamtA 
by  Metagenes. 

^  He  added  the  roof  with  a  drcalur  apntvn  (4m«sv)  l» 
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'Which  was  the  priiii^ipal  object  of  worship  hi 
the  Parthenon — formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  but 
the  same  precious  metal  was  profusely  employ- 
ed in  the  decoration  of  the  sculptares  which 
adorned  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  and  which 
'were  also  relieved  by  the  most  brilliant  colours. 
The  groups  which  filled  its  pediments,  while 
they  poused  the  strongest  feelings  of  Attic  reli- 
gion and  patriotism  by  the  subjects  which  they 
represented,  and  satisfied  the  severest  taste  by 
the  harmony  of  the  design,  also  dazzled  the  eye 
as  gOTgeons  pictures,*  lighted  op  by  the  sky  of 
Attica,  and  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the 
simple  purity  of  the  marble  frames  in  which 
they  were  set,  and  of  the  colonnades  which 
supported  them.    Hence,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
so  long  as  these  vast  undertakings,  which  re- 
quired so  many  arts  to  be  combined  for  their 
execution,  were  in  progress,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  a  hand  which  needed  work  could 
be  left  idle  in  Athens.    As  a  variety  of  costly 
materials,  gold,  and  brass,  and  marble,  and  ivo- 
ry, and  ebony,  and  cedar  were  frequently  de- 
manded for  different  parts  of  the  same  work,  so 
many  classes  of  artists  or  craftsmen,  whose  la- 
hours  were  more'  or  less  mechanical — a  distinc- 
tion to  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  attached 
less  iro]>ortance  than  we  dot — were  needed  to 
concur  in  working  them  up.    And  while  car- 
penters, and  masons,  and  smiths,  and  turners, 
and  dyers,  and  carvers,  and  gilders  were  thus 
employed  at  home,  a  great  number  of  trades 
were  set  in  active  exercise  to  procure  their  ma- 
terials, and  to  transport  them  by  land  and  sea. 
Every  art  could  marshal  a  host  of  dependants 
whom  it  maintained.    It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  though,  in  every  branch  of  industry 
which  reqaired  a  high  degree  of  ihtelligence,  the 
Attic  workmen  might  commonly  be  sore  of  be- 
ing preferred,  at  least  to  all  foreigners  who  were 
not  Greeks,  in  those  which  depended  upon  mere 
manual  labour,  he  was  constantly  brought  into 
a  disadvantageous  competition  with  the  slaves, 
an4  could  not  fail  to  be  supplanted,  or  reduced 
to  the  most  indigent  condition,  unless  he  had 
the  means  of  becoming  owner  of  some  whom 
he  could  employ  in  the  same  manner.    This 
was  an  evO  against  which  even  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  Pericles,  judiciously  as  it  was  ap- 
plied, could  only  afford  a  temporary  or  partial 
relief.    For  a  time,  however,  the  large  sums 
which  were  distributed  through  so  many  chan- 
nels diffused  general  prosperity.    The  rapidity 
with  which  the  new  buildings  were  completed 
was  no  less  marvellous  than  the  perfection  of 
art  which  they  exhibited.    The  Propylaea,  the 
most  expensive  of  all,t  and  the  most  labori- 
ons,  as  well  on  account  of  the  difl!culties  of  the 
ground  as  the  massiveness  of  the  structure, 

*  8m  BroBodated,  Reiten^  ii.,  p.  184. 

t  Ib  the  ^waMge  to  which  W0  here  allude,  Per.,  19,  Plu- 
tarch—m  IS  observed  by  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  1(M^— classes 
A  nnmber  of  arts  together,  without  making  any  distinction 
between  thoee  which  we  regard  as  liberafprofeasions  and 
others  which  we  treat  as  mechanical.  Thiersch  shows, 
from  Lncian  (Somn.,  H)f  that  the  epithet  fidvawros  was 
applied  no  less  to  Phidias  or  Polycletns  than  to  a  common 
aaaon.  Bat  they  seem  to  hsTe  been  broaght  down  to  this 
level  only  in  contrast  with  the  higher  dignity  of  political  ur 
military  functions,  according  to  the  sentiment  which  Plu- 
tarch expresses,  Per.,  S ;  as  ^schylne  thought  little  of  his 
Metry  in  otfmparison  with  the  honour  of  haring  fought  at 
mOmthaa. 

»  t  See  CoL  Leake,  On  the  cost  of  the  wmrks  of  Pericles. 
Tepagraphr  of  Athens,  pw  41fl. 
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were  finished  in  five  years.  During  the  whole 
period  of  this  extraordinary  activity  there  must 
have  been  a  comparative  scarcity  of  labour  at 
Athens. 

We  shall  shortly  return  to  this  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  it  under  another  point  of 
view.  For  the  present  it  leads  us  to  consid- 
er some  other  modes  of  expending  the  public- 
money,  which  exhibit  the  administration  of  Peri-^ 
des  in  a  much  less  fayourable  light,  because 
they  appear  to  serve  no  higher  end  than  a  tem- 
porary gratification  of  individuals,  by  which 
they  were  as  little  benefited  as  the  state  itself. 
It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  competition  with. 
Cimon  for  public  favour,  and  to  counteract  th& 
disadvantage  qnder  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
slendemess  of  his'  private  fortune,,  that  Pericles 
was  indueed  to  adopt  these  measures.  But  this 
motive  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  if  he  courted  popularity  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  the  common  weal.  And  this  is  a 
charge  from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  wholly 
to  acquit  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
seems  to  have  been  often  too  harshly  judged, 
and  to  have  borne  the  blame  of  a  later  state  of 
things,  which,  though  it  arose  out  of  his  sys* 
tem,  was  not  a  necessary  result  of  it,  and  was- 
one  which  he  could  not  easily  have  foreseen. 

Pericles  did  not  introduce  that  strong  passion 
for  public  amusements,  which  in  the  end  con- 
sumed so  large  a  part,  both  of  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  at 
Athens ;  but  he  appears  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  spectacles  by  new  festivals,  sacri- 
fices, processions,  musical  and  gymnastic  exhi- 
bitions ;  he  probably  heightened  their  attractions 
by  new  refinements  of  art ;  and  he  made  them 
accessible  to  all  the  citizens  without  distinc- 
tion, instead  of  being  preserved  for  the  more 
afiluent.  In  the  period  when  a  wooden  theatre 
still  sufficed  for  the  Attic  drama,  Uie  public 
safety  had  appeared  to  require  that  a  small  sum 
should  he  paid  for  admission,  which  was  origi- 
nally grstuitous ;  and  this  continued  to  be  ex- 
acted after  the  stone  theatre  had  been  built. 
Pericles  removed  this  imposition  from  the  poor- 
er class  by  a  law  which  enabled  them  to  re* 
ceive  the  amount  from  the  treasury,  and  thns 
restored  to  them  an  enjoyment  of  which  some 
had  been  deprived  without  snfilcient  reason,  or 
which  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  aa 
inconvenient  sacrifice.  This  was  in  itself  a 
harmless  and  reasonable'  indulgence,  and  may 
have  appeared  the  most  economical  expedient 
for  attaining  the  object  proposed ;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  revived  the  free  ad- 
missions, for  the  precedent  thus  set  was  ex- 
tremely liable  to  abuse,  and,  in  fact,  opened  the 
way  for  a  profuse  distribution  of  money  under 
the  pretext  of  enabling  the  poorer  citizens  ta 
enjoy  various  festivals,  and  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  called  the  Theorieon,  which 
drained  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
absorbed  resources  urgently  demanded  for  the 
public  service  tp  be  squandered  away  in  frivo- 
lous entertainments.  What  part  of  this  evil 
m^  justly  be  imputed  to  Pericles  could  only 
be  ascertained  if  we  knew  how  many  steps  he 
himself  advanced  beyond  the  first  application, 
of  the  theoric  allowance.  But  his  views  bad 
scarcely  anything  in  common  with  those  of  the- 
demagogues  who  succeeded  him ;  and  the  reo* 
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veatioD  wlueb  he  proenred  lor  the  people  opera- 
ted rather  as  a  spur  to  induatry  thao  a  tempta- 
tion to  idleness.  Another  innoTatioo  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  which  is  ascribed  to  him  seems  also 
to  have  been  attended  with  a  train  of  pernicious 
•consequenoes  which  he  could  not  have  antici- 
|i^ed.  He  introduced  the  practice  of  paying 
juror?  for  their  attendance  on  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;*  a  provision  which,  potting  out  of  the 
^fuestion  the  causes  which  filled  the  tribunals 
with' suiters,  was  no  more  than  equitable.  The 
lemaneration  which  he  assigned  for  the  loss  of 
time  on  these  occasions  was  extremely  moder- 
4ite,t  and  could  not  have  encouraged  the  taste 
for  litigation  which  was  gradually  unfolded  to  a 
mischievous  excess  in  the  Athenian  character ; 
but  the  sum  was  afterward  tripled,  and  became 
•one  of  the  heaviest  items  in  the  Attic  civil  list. 
This,  however,  was  not  perhaps  the  worst  effect 
of  the  measure,  for  it  seems  probable  that  it 
suggested  another,  which  has  sometimes  been 
•enroneonsly  attributed  to  Pericles  himself— 4he 
payment  of  attendance  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly ;t  a  regulation  which  became  more  and  more 
pernicious  as  the  burden  which  it  laid  upon,  the 
etate  was  more  sensibly  felt. 

We  can  understand  how  Plato,4  even  though 
he  was  only  looking  at  the  remote  conseqoen- 
•ces  of  these  measures,  which  had  become  visi- 
ble in  his  own  day,  might  introduce  Socrates 
saying,  "  I  hear  that  Pericles  made  the  Atheni- 
ans a  laxy,  cowardly,  talkative,  and  money- 
loving  people,  by  accustoming  them  to  receive 
'wages.**  But  we  find  noeufficient  ground  for 
a  remark  of  a  modem  author,  that  Pericles  de- 
spised the  multitude  whom  he  pampered .11  This 
might,  indeed,  have  been  the  case  with  Pisis- 
tratus  or  Cimon ;  but,  as  Pericles  had  nothing 
to  give,  and  could  only  persuade  the  people  to 
dispose  of  treasure,  which,  whether  by  right  or 
vrong,  had  in  iact  become  its  own,  so  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  manner  of  expendiuire  his  pri- 
vate taste  coincided  with  that  of  the  public. 
The  interest  which  the  Athenians  in  general 
>took  in  the  raaater-pieces  of  art,  which  oven  in 
their  ruins  still  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
•civilised  world,  is  evinced  by  two  well-known 
stories,  which  show  that  Pericles  followed  as 
ivell  as  guided  the  popular  inclination.  When 
the  question  was  agitated  in  the  assembly, 
whether  marble  or  ivory  should  be  employed  in 
the  statue  of  the  godideas,  and  Phidias,  the 
sculptor,  recommended  marble  as  the  cheaper 
material,  the  assembly  on  that  very  ground 
imanimoualy  decided  for  ivory.  On  another 
^occasion,  when  Tbucydides,  the  rival  of  Peri- 
H^es,  complained  of  the  enormous  expense  to 
which  he  had  subjected  the  state  by  the  monu- 
aaests  erected  at  his  suggestion,  he  is  said  to 
have  offered  to  defray  the  cost  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  inscribe  them  with  his  name.    The 


t  An  obolut,  tb«  lizth  of  a  dnohma,  equiTaleiit  to  ttboat 
^ooitcttn  prnic*  of  our  eaxrency,  ncoarihag  to  the  eekalatiaii 
of  Col.  Le«ke,  Topogr.  of  Ath.,  p.  41fl. 

t  Miff^  }KK\iioi't9TiKi(.  ^  Gotipas,  p.  515. 

I  Boeckh,  StMtah,  ii.,  IS.  The  hifh  authority  which 
Boeckh  hM  m»  well  earnod  by  hia  learning  and  oandoor  en- 
ttUea  eren  a  paaainf ,  and  perhapa  haaty  ramark  of  hia,  to 
more  attention  than  ia  doe  to  all  the  attempu  which  fur  the 
Itst  forty  years  have  been  eyalematically  made  in  onr  own 
Vteiatara—  the  periodical  aa  well  aa  the  more  prominent — 
for  political  and  other  fHirpoaea.  to  vilify  the  Atheniana. 
Bat  it  ia  not  venr  easy  to  raooncile  BoecUi*a  remark  with 
Hia  rtdAUMioo  WBieh  ha  makaa  ia  tha  aazt  sentence. 


otbr,  it  is  true,  if  it  had  Itesn  accepted,  eoold  not 
have  been  made  good ;  but  it  was  probably  only 
meant  to  signify  the  firm  reliance  which  Peri- 
cles placed  on  the  liberality  of  bis  countrymen ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  answered  his  piu-pose  by 
reminding  them  of  the  lustre  which  these  splen- 
did works  reflected  on  their  own  renown.*  He 
was  desired  to  proceed  as  he  had  begun,  and  to 
draw  without  sparing  from  the  public  treasury. 
Whether  the  age  of  Pericles  is  not  degraded 
when  it  is  compared  with  other  celebrated  ^- 
riods  in  the  history  of  mankind  which  resem- 
ble it  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  whether,  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  staod 
on  an  eminence  which  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
proached, is  a  question  on  which  opinions  may 
differ ;  but  at  least  it  is  distinguished  by  one 
very  important  feature.  The  magnificence 
which  adorned  it  was  not  like  that  of  a  Lorenzo, 
or  a  Leo ;  it  was  not  supplied  from  the  coffers 
either  of  a  wealthy  citizen  or  a  prince,  to  grat- 
ify the  taste  of  a  small  circle  of  cultivated 
minds ;  nor  was  it  like  the  magnificence  of  the 
Caesars,  who  expended  a  part  of  their  immense 
revenues  for  the  diversion  of  their  slaves ;  still 
more  strongly  was  it  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  despot,  whose  whole 
life  expressed  this  maxim :  I  am  the  state  ;r 
it  was  not  the  oMgnificence  of  Pericles,  but 
that  of  the  Athenian  people.  That  Pericles 
despised  this  people,  even  while  he  was  provi- 
ding for  the  least  intellectual  of  its  entertain- 
ments, we  are  as  little  able  to  believe,  as,  when 
we  contemplate  the  remains  of  the  works  exe- 
cuted to  gratify  its  taste,  it  is  in  our  power, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  failings  or  vices, 
to  despise  it. 

These  works  served  two  main  ends,  which 
were  important  enough  to  have  justified  the 
application  of  the  treasure  expended  on  them, 
had  it  but  come  by  fair  means  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  even  the  fugitive  amuse- 
ments which  were  shared  by  the  whole  people 
under  the  superintendence  of  Pericles  contrib- 
uted, at  least,  towards  one  of  these  ends.  AJi 
of  them  tended  continually  to  refine  that  match- 
less purity  of  taste  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
long  distinguished,  and  which  most  have  been 
an  important  element  in  their  political  prosperi- 
ty, through  the  influence  which  it  could  not  fail 
to  exert  on  their  manufactures  and  commerce. 
But  the  public  buildings  answered  a  still  higher 
end,  by  exalting  and  endearing  the  state  in  the 
eyes  of  its  citizens.  Their  exceeding  magnifi- 
cence, the  more  striking  from  its  contrast  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  all  private  dwellings^ 
expressed  the  majesty  of  the  conunonwealth, 
before  which  the  greatness  of  the  most  eminent 
individual  shrank  into  nothing.  Tliey  were  at 
the  same  time  monuments  of  the  past  and 
pledges  of  the  future.  The  Parthenon  and  the 
Propyltta  might  be  considered  as  trophies  of 


*  It  ia  ooastraed  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Dmmaas, 
GtichiekU  det  VerfatU  dnr  Grieckisckem  5<aalen,  p.  238,  u 
a  low,  impudent  trick,  an  interpretation  for  which  we  caa 
find  no  better  fronnd  than  the  violent  aversion  which  thn 
writer  takes  every  opportunity  of  ezpreesing  to  the  charac* 
ter  and  conduct  of  Pericles. 

t  L*itatt  e*est  wtei.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  feel  right- 
ly on  this  subject  ehould  compare  Plutarch's  Perides,  11 
13.  with  S^int  Simon's  remarka  on  the  magnificenoe  ot 
Loaia  XIV.    M^noirea,  torn,  ziii.,  p.  84-00. 
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MaratkoB  and  Salami*.  They  displayed  the 
fraite  of  the  patience  and  fortitode  with  which 
Atheos  had  reeistod  the  barbarians.  They  in- 
dicated the  new  station  to  which  she  bad  risen, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  means  she  possessed 
for  nnaintafning  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  com- 
placency with  which  the  Athenians  contem- 
plated them  from  this  point  of  view  was  seldom 
imbittered  by  the  reflection  that  this  magnifi- 
cenoe  was,  in  great  part,  founded  upon  wrong 
and  robbery.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  account 
which  all  nations  have  to  render  at  the  bar  of 
history,  there  is  probably  not  one  which  can 
appear  with  clean  hands  to  impeach  the  Athe- 
nians on  this  head.  We  must  not,  however, 
on  this  account,  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  real 
nature  of  their  conduct ;  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  remember  that  not  only  their  greatness  was 
unstable  in  proportion  as  it  rested  on  violence 
and  iiraud,  but,  as  one  of  the  most  spl^idid 
monuments  of  the  Medicean  age  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  irreparable  calamity  to  the  power 
which  raised  it,  so  the  great  woiks  with  which 
the  Athenians  now  adorned  their  city  both  con- 
tributed to  alienate  and  provoke  the  allies  at 
whoso  expense  they  were  executed,  and  to 
elate  the  people  with  that  extravagant  pride 
and  confidence  in  its  own  irtrength  and  fortune 
which  hurried  it  on  to  its  ruin. 

Before  the  Persian  war,  Athens  had  contribu- 
ted less  than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in 
magnitude  and  in  political  importance,  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  Greece.  She'  had  pro- 
duced no  artists  to  be  compwred  with  those  of 
Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  .£gina,  Laoonia,'and 
of  many  cities  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
ponies.  She  could  boast  of  no  poets  so  cele- 
brated as  those  of  the  Ionian  and  .£olian  schools. 
But  her  peaceful  glories  quickly  followed  and 
outshone  that  of  her  victories,  conquests,  and 
political  ascendeacy.  In  the  period  between 
the  Persian  .and  the  Peloponnesian  wars  both 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  began  to  tend  to- 
wards Athens  as  their  most  favoured  seat; 
for  here,  above  all  other  parts  of  Oreece,  ge- 
nius and  talents  were  encouraged  by  an  ample 
field  of  exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  ap- 
I^ause,  as  well  as  by  the  pro^)ect  of  other 
rewards,  which,  however,  were  mnch  more 
apariogly  bestowed.  Aoeordingly,  it  was  at 
Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  which  either 
•ever  attained  in  the  ancient  worid,  and  that 
Oreek  poetry  was  enriched  with  a  new  kind  of 
composition,  the  drama,  which  united  the  lead- 
ing features  of  every  species  before  cultivated 
in  a  new  whole,  and  exhibited  all  the  grace  and 
vigour  of  the  Ghreek  imagination,  together  with 
the  full  compass  and  the  highest  refinement  of 
the  form  of  the  language  peculiar  to  Attica. 
The  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
two  or  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian 
war  had  been  highly  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lyrical  poetry ;  the  drama  itself,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,*  grew  out  of  one  of  its 
forms ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
the  lyrical  dement  continued  to  predominate 
in  it.  Simonides  of  Ceos,  whose  powerful  and 
fiexible  genius  is  just  sufficiently  attested  by  a 
few  fragmentary  remains  to  justify  a  deep  re- 
igret  for  the  loss  of  his  multifarious  works,  lived 
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kmg  enough  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  the 
Persian  war  in  his  old  age.  His  younger  con- 
temporaries, Baochylides  and  Pindar,  were^he 
latest  of  the  lyrical  poets  whom  the  judgment 
of  all  ages,  so  long  as  their  works  were  pre- 
served, set  apart  firom  the  rest  as  of  a  superiof 
order.  The  Theban  poet  Pindar,  if  he  was  not 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  has  been  the  most  for- 
tunate ;  for  his  merits  are  beyond  dispute  and 
comparison.  Even  of  his  countrywoman  Co- 
rinna,  who  both  guided  his  youthful  genius  by 
her  precepts  and  quickened  it  by  emulation, 
having  five  times  carried  away  the  prize  from 
him  in  a  poetical  contest,*  not  a  specimen  is 
lefl  either  to  vindicate  the  taste  of  her  age  or 
to  show  how  far  she  was  inferior  to  her  scholar. 
He  no  doubt  experienced  the  animating  influ- 
ence of  that  joyful  and  stirring  time  which  fol- 
lowed the  defeat  of  the  barbarian  invader, 
though,  as  a  Theban  patriot,  he  could  not 
heartily  enjoy  a  triumph  by  which  TRebes  as 
well  as  Persia  was  humUed.  But,  like  Simon- 
ides, he  loved  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
and  his  grateful  muse  was  (Perished  by  the 
munificence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Syracuse  and 
Gyrene,  and  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  families 
of  Thessaly  and  Locris,  Corinth,  ^Egina,  and 
Rhodes,  and  others  whose  names  he  has  res- 
cued from  oblivion.  Yet  Athens  also  shared 
his  praises,  though  all  his  prejudices  were  ad- 
verse to  her  rising  greatness ;  and  she  requited 
him  with  extraoi^inary  favours.!  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  when  the  Attic  drama  had 
just  attained  its  full  maturity.^  All  that  we 
hear  of  lyrical  poetry  after  4iim  indicates  that  it 
soon  began  to  degenerate ;  that  the  decay  of 
strength  was  betrayed  by  extravagance,  and 
the  poverty  of  invention  by  an  artificial,  oon- 
venticmal  diction. 

The  drama  was  the  branch  of  literature  which 
peculiarly  signalized  the  age  of  Pericles  ;  and 
it  belongs  to  the  political  no  less  than  to  'the 
literary  history  of  these  times,  and  deserves  to 
be  considered  in  both  points  of  view.  Hie 
steps  by  which  it  was  brought  through  a  series 
of  innovations  to  the  form  which  it  presents  in 
its  eariiest  extant  remains,  are  still  a  subject 
of  controversy  among  antiquarians  ;  and  even 
the  poetical  character  of  the  authore  by  whom 
these  changes  were  efilboted,  and  of  their  works, 
is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  We  have  rea- 
son- to  believe  that  it  was  no  want  of  merit  or 
of  absolute  worth  which  caused  them  to  be  neg- 
lected and  forgotten,  but  only  the  superior  at- 
traction of  the  form  which  the  drama  finsUly 
assumed.  Of  Phrynichus  in  particular,  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  iEschyln's,  we  are  led 
to  conceive  a  very  favonraUe  opinion,  both  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  who  were  acquainted  with  his  poems, 
and  by  the  efiTect  which  he  is  recorded  to  have 
produced  upon  his  audience.^  It  seems  clear 
that  ^schylus,  who  found  him  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  public  favour,  il  regarded  him 
as  a  worthy  rival,  and  was,  in  part,  stimulated 

*  Xlian,  V.  H.,  xiii.,  t5.    Paoi..  iz.,  99. 93. 

t  If  we  may  believe  bocntee,  irriS ,  p.  461,  Bekker.  with. 
the  title  of  proxenua,  and  10,000  drachmae.  Perha{ia  Aria- 
tophanee  may  be  allading  to  this,  Acharn,  fll9,  Bi'k. 

t  B.C.  438.  The  Antigone  of  Sophorlei  was  repreaented 
B.C.  440.  «  See  p.  140. 
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by  enralation  to  onlbld  the  capacities  of  their 
oommoD  art  hy  a  variety  of  new  inyentions.* 
These,  however,  were  so  important  as  to  enti- 
tle their  author  to  be  considered  as  the  father 
of  Attic  tragedy.  This  title  he  would  have  de- 
*  served  if  he  had  only  introduced  the  dialogue 
which  distinguished  his  drama  from  that  of  the 
preceding  poets,  who  had  told  the  story  of  each 
pece  in  a  series  of-  monologues.  So  long  as 
this  was  the  case,  the  lyrical  part  must  have 
created  the  chief  interest ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  Attic  tragedy  and  the  choral  songs, 
which  were  exhibit^  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  Dorian  cities,  was  perhaps  not  so  striking 
as  their  agreement.  The  innovation  made  by 
JSschyltts  altered  the  whole  character  of  the 
poem ;  raised  the  purely  dramatic  portion  from 
a  subordinate  to  a  principal  rank,  and  expanded 
it  into  a  richly- varied  and  well-organized  com- 
position. With  him,  it  would  seem,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  great  change,  arose 
the  usage,  which  to  us  appears  so  singular,  of 
exhibiting  what  was  sometimes  csdled  a  trilogy, 
which  comprised  three  distinct  tragedies,  at  the 
same  time.f 

It  is  a  question  still  agitated  by  learned  men, 
but  one  as  to  which  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  any  decisive  evidence,  whether,  as  in  one 
instance  furnished  by  his  remaining  works,  he 
always,  at  least  after  an  early  period  in  his  dra- 
matic career,  constructed  the  three  tragedies 
of  each  trilogy  into  one  great  whole,  which 
might  be  compared  to  some  of  Shakspeare^s 
historical  plays.  The  supposition  is,  at  least, 
perfectly  conformable  to  his  genius,  fills  up  a 
.chasm  which  would  otherwise  be  mysterious  in 
the  history  of  the  drama,  and,  as  far  as  it  can, 
is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  the  poet's  numer- 
ous lost  works.  iE^hylus  paid  no  less  atten- 
tion to  the  exhibition  of  tragedy  as  a  spectacle, 
for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  effect  of  his 
poetry  by  scenic  illusion.  It  was  for  him  that 
AgatharchuB  painted  the  first  scene  which  had 
ever  been  made  to  agree  with  the  rules  of  line- 
ar perspective,  and  thus  led  to  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  its  principles.^  It  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  imagination  of  an 
Athenian  audience  was  less  capable  of  appre- 
hending thl3  poet^s  description,  and  of  filling  up 
his  outlines  with  colours  of  its  own,  than  that 
of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries.  But  the  more 
fastidious  taste  of  the  Athenians  seems  to  have 
required  that,  while. the  higher  faculties  were 
gratified,  the  eye  and  the  ear  should  perceive 
nothing  which  tended  to  disturb  this  impression. 
They  were,  perhaps,  the  less  easily  satisfied  in 
this  respect,  the  more  familiar  they  became  with 
the  master-pieces  of  sculpture,  and  the  difilcolty 
was  greater,  as  the  scene  was  exposed  to  the 
broad  light  of  day.    Thus  the  decorations  of 

♦  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1395,  tva.  nil  rdv  ahrov  ^pvvix^  ^«- 
lifiva  Wtmo&v  updv  d^d*iv  ipntov. 

t  So  mach,  at  leaat,  wenw  clear,  notwithstanding-  the 
widely  diflbreat  inteipretationa  given  to  the  etatenituil  of 
the  Scholiast  ofAristoph.,  Ran.,  1132.  abnut  Aristarchat 
and  Apolloniui,  by  Welcker,  MtcKylischt  TVtiofru*  p.  504, 
and  by  Grappe,  Ariadne  (the  qvaint  title  of  an  interesting 
book  on  the  bialory  of  Greek  tragedy),  p.  41. 

t  Viiruvios,  Pnef.,  lib.  Tii.  This  seems  to  contradict 
Aristotle,  who.  Poet.,  c.  10,  attributes  the  introduction  of 
•oene  painting  to  Sophocles.  Hence  it  has  been  sappoeed 
that  Agatharchns  may  have  been  employed  for  one  of  the 
latest  representations  of  iGschylns.  But  it  is  possible  that 
Ms  was  a  first  essay  which  was  caztjcd  to  peifection  in  the 
ItaM  of  SophodM. 


tragedy  became  a  very  heavy  cfaar^,  which  TeQ 
almost  entirely  upon  wealthy  individuals ;  but 
the  charm  of  the  entertainment  increased  in 
proportion,  and  was  the  more  generaUy  felt. 
.£schylus — ^who  himself,  according  to  a  long- 
established  custom,  bore  a  part  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Yob  own  plays — ^not  only  superintended 
the  evolutions  of  his  choruses  with  the  most 
anxious  attention,  but  is  recorded  to  have  in- 
vented several  minute  additions  to  the  theatri- 
cal wardrobe;  and  at  Athens  this  was  not 
thouriit  unworthy  of  honourable  mention  in  the 
life  or  a  man  who  is  known  to  us  as  one  of  the 
most  subline  and  original  of  poets. 

Though  but  of  seventy  tragedies  which  he  is 
said  to  have  written,  seven  have  been  preserv- 
ed, it  is  properly  only  from  one  specimen  that 
we  can  form  a  judgment  on  the  full  compass  of 
his  genius  and  his  art ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  poem  most  appear  in  a  very  difierent  light, 
according  as  it  is  considered  as  a  part  of  a  great 
whole,  or  as  complete  in  itself.  In  the  tripar- 
tite drama,  founded  on  the  crimes  and  sufferings 
of  the  royal  house  of  Mycene,  each  of  the  three 
tragedies  is  independent  of  the  rest,  and  yet,  to 
be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  viewed  in  its  con- 
nexion with  them.  If  we  might  venture  to  look 
upon  this,  not  as  an  experiment  which,  though 
eminently  successful,  was  never  repeated,  but 
as  an  example  of  his  usual  method,  we  should 
be  led  to  conclude  that  his  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  subjects  was  not  much  inferior  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  The  sublim- 
ity of  his  characters  and  his  diction  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  the  boldness  and  novelty 
of  his  creations  astonished  his  contemporaries ; 
and  even  if,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  them, 
they  had  been  known  to  us  only  through  de- 
scription, they  would  have  been  suflScient  to 
support  his  reputation.  His  prominent  figures 
are  all  colossuBd;  the  Homeric  heroes  them- 
selves appear  more  majestic  and  terrible  in  his 
scene;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  bringing  tbe 
most  revered  persons  of  the  popular  mythology 
into  action,  and  exhibiting  them  in  new  situa- 
tions ;  the  gods  of  Olympus  are  not  great  and 
awful  enough  for  him ;  he  loves  to  revive  the 
mysterious  traditions  which  represented  them 
as  a  race  of  upstarts  and  usurpers,  and  from  tbe 
depths  of  the  remotest  antiquity  to  evoke  tbe 
gigantic,  shadowy,  melancholy  forms  of  an  ear- 
lier dynasty,  which  they  overthrew  and  oppress- 
ed, but  were  unable  to  humble  and  subdue.  The 
thought  and  words  which  he  assigns  to  them  aro 
worthy  of  such  personages ;  the  men  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis  could  endure  them  ;  but  they 
were  too  ponderous  for  the  feebler  criticism  of 
the  next  generation,  which  complained  that  his 
language  was  not  human.*  But  a  reader  only 
familiar  with  the  modem  drama,  especially  that 
of  the  romantic  school,  will  be  more  apt  to  feel 
wearied  by  the  extreme  simplicity  and  languid 
movement  of  several  of  his  plays,  and,  perluips, 
may  sometimes  be  startled  by  abrupt  transi- 
tions, and  unexpected  turns  in  the  dialogue. 
It  is  possible  that  this  impression  is  in  part  a 
consequence  of  the  loss  we  have  suffered,  which 
may  have  prevented  us  from  reading  most  of 
his  remaining  works  in  their  original  connexion 
and  order,  as  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama. 
Yet,  admitting  tbi  s  to  be  the  case,  we  must  still 

*  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  10S6. 
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belieTe  that  be  wae  more  capable  of  sketching 
a  vast  oatline  than  of  fiUing  ap  all  its  parts  with 
a  steady  and  delicate  band.  He  seems  to  con* 
tent  himself  with  bringing  forward  a  few  groups 
of  superhuman  dimensions  by  a  profusion  of 
bold  and  viyid  touches,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
the  spectator's  imagination.  Hence,  too,  per- 
haps, rather  than  from  the  want  of  a  mastery 
over  all  the  resources  of  his  language,  arose  tbe 
harshness  and  obscurity  which  Sequently  inter- 
rupt the  enjoyment  of  his  most  magnificent  pas- 
sages. 

In  the  general  barmony  of  his  compositions, 
in  the  equaMe  diffhsion  of  grace  and  vigour 
throughout  every  part,  in  the  unlimited  com- 
mand over  all  tbe  power  and  all  the  charm  of 
expression  which  tbe  Greek  language  supplied, 
his  younger  rival,  Sophocles,  though  in  some  re- 
spects a  genius  of  a  lower  order,  undoubtedly 
surpassed  him ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  these  ad- 
vantages that  he  supplanted  him  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  became  the  favourite  poet  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  as  his  works  most  vividly  reflect 
its  intellectual  character.  The  contest  in  which 
Sophocles  with  his  first  exhibition  gained  the 
victory  over  the  elder  poet — who  is  said  to  have 
been  so  wounded  by  his  defeat  that  he  with- 
drew to  Sicily,  perhaps  to  the  court  of  Hiero — 
was  signalized  by  Cimon*s  appearance  in  the 
theatre,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  in 
which  he  brought  the  relics  of  Theseus  to  Ath- 
ens ;  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  competi- 
tion between  the  old  master  of  the  scene  and 
his  young  antagonist  was  so  strong,  that  the 
victorious  general  and  his  colleagues,  who  had 
come  to  pay  their  official  devotions  to  the  god 
of  the  festival,  were  induced  by  the  presiding 
magistrate  to  stay  and  award  the  prize.  This 
story  is  the  counterpart  of  another,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  our  habits  and  feelings,  but  no  less 
accordant  with  those  of  the  Athenians ;  that 
Sophocles  was  rewarded  for  one  of  his  success- 
ful tragedies  with  the  rank  of  general,  and  in 
that  capacity  accompanied  Pericles  in  the  Sa- 
mian  war.  He  died  full  of  years  and  of  gloiy ; 
but  not  before  he  had  himself  experience  the 
mutability  of  the  public  taste  in  the  growing 
preference  given  to  Euripides,  who  died  a  year 
sooner,  but  in  the  character  of  his  poetiy  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  latest  period  of  the  life  of 
Sophocles. 

The  Attic  tragedy  was  not  merely  a  spectacle 
for  the  multitude,  or  a  study  for  the  lovera  of 
literature  and  art,  but  was  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  moral,  or  religious,  and  political  pur- 
poses. The  general  impression  which  iEschy- 
lus  appears  to  aim  at,  if  we  may  properiy  at- 
tribute any  such  objects  to  him,  is  rather  of  a 
religious  than  a  moral  nature.  His  persons 
are,  for  the  most  part,  raised  too  far  above  the 
sphere  of  real  life  to  awaken  much  moral  sym- 
pathy. He  sometimes  represents  man  as  the 
helpless  sport  of  an  inscrutable  destiny ;  some- 
times as  the  victim  of  a  struggle  between  be- 
ings of  a  superior  race ;  and  such  views  may 
inspire  an  undefined  sense  of  religious  awe,  but 
canqo^oopvey  any  practical  lesson.  Yet  even 
his  daii^t  scenes  are  not  without  some  gleams 
of  light,  which  seem  to  fall  from  a  higher  and 
clearer  region,  and  disclose  partial  intimations 
of  a  providential  order  of  compensation  and  ret- 
ribution, in  which  truth  and  justice  will  finally 


triumph.  In  the  poetry  of  Sophocles  this  ten- 
dency is  still  more  oonspicooos ;  their  dim  fore- 
bodings brighten  into  a  more  cheerful  hope,  or 
suggest  instructive  warnings — the  more  effica- 
cious, as  his  persons  are  not  too  fiur  removed 
from  the  conunon  level  of  humanity — to  rebuke 
the  excesses  of  passion,  the  wantonness  of  pow- 
er,>the  presumption  of  security,  in  which  men 
forget  their  mortal  condition,  and  trample  upon 
laws  human  or  divine.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned an  instance  in  which  iEschylus  employed 
the  drama  as  a  political  engine  to  support  tbe 
sinking  authority  of  the  Areopagus.  There 
were,  perhaps,  few  cases  in  which  a  tragic  poet 
so  distinctly  disclosed  a  political  object;  still 
fewer  in  which  he  aimed  at  aflTecting  the  couree 
of  events.  iEschylus  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
last  who  ventured  to  bring  tbe  men  of  his  own 
time  upon  the  stage.  In  the  play  which  cele- 
brated the  battle  of  Salamis  he  had  followed 
the  example  of  Phrynichus,  who  was  itot  de- 
terred by  the  reception  he  met  with  when  he 
exhibited  the  fiUl  of  Miletus,  fh>m  treating  an- 
other contemporary  subject  more  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  his  audience.  But  ^schylus  seems 
not  to  have  been  content  with  tbe  simple  theme 
of  his  extant  drama ;  there  is  ground  for  sus-  . 
pecting  that  he  connected  it  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  earliest  straggles  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  on  tbe  other  with  the  recent  victory  gain- 
ed by  the  Sicilian  Greeks  over  the  Carthagini- 
ans at  Himera,  and  represented  both  events  as 
the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies,  and  as 
pledges  of  the  lasting  triumph  which  fate  had 
decreed  to  Greece  over  all  the  power  of  the 
barbarians.  With  these  few  exceptions,  the 
scene  of  Greek  tragedy  was  always  laid  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  its  subjects  were  ahnost  wholly 
confined  to  the  cirele  traced  by  the  epic  poets. 
Yet  allusions  to  living  persons  and  passing  oc- 
currences were  by  no  means  rare,  and  were 
easily  introduced.  No  extraordinary  dexterity 
was  needed  to  adapt  the  ancient  legends  to  the 
new  relations  between  Athens  and  other  Greek 
states,  and  to  cherish  the  feelings  which  hap- 
pened to  prevail  in  the  public  mind  by  an  his- 
torical parallel.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  rather  to  display  the 
poet's  ingenuity  than  to  produce  any  practical 
efiTect  on  his  audience,  or  to  influence  the  man- 
agement of  public  aflfhire. 

If  the  limitations  which  custom  prescribed  to 
this  branch  of  the  drama  transported  the  spec- 
tator to  the  remote  past,  and  to  a  state  of  things 
widely  difiTerent  from  that  in  which  he  lived,  and 
allowed  on^  a  few  indirect  and  obscure  allu- 
sions to  tbe  present,  comedy  was  entirely  free 
from  such  restrictions.  Its  field  lay  within  the 
walks  of  daily  life ;  its  main  business  was  with 
the  immediate  present ;  and  there  was  no  class 
of  persons  or  things  which  could  engage  public 
attention  that  might  not  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  its  representations.  The  Athenians 
possessed  another  kind  of  ludicrous  drama  call- 
ed the  satyneal,  which  was  totally  distinct  from 
their  comedy  in  its  form  and  its  object.  It  had  i 
been  introduced  in  compliance  with 'ancient  ' 
usage  for  the  sake  of  those  whoV  in  tbb 'im- 
proved state  of  the  drama,  were  still  unwilling 
to  lose  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  which  once  formed 
a  main  part  of  the  Dionysiac  entertainments ; 
and  it  exhibited  the  highest  persons  of  tragedy 
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tbae  attended,  «id  UBder  ciroanwUni^s  whieh 
were  humorously  ooiitnated  with  the  solemni- 
ty of  their  character.  But  this  kind  of  bur* 
lesqoe  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  other 
end  than  that  of  unbending  the  spectator,  after 
his  mind  had  been  kept  on  the  stretch  by  scenes 
of  heroic  action  or  sufifering,  with  the  sportire 
sallies  of  a  mere  animal  nature.  One  of  these 
exhibitions  commonly  followed  each  tragic  per- 
formance, and  it  was  always  furnished  by  the 
tragic  poet  himself.  It  is  remarkable  that 
iEschylus  was  aocounted  no  less  a  master  of 
the  light  than  of  the  serious  drama  ;*  an  effect, 
perhaps,  of  the  veiy  grandeur  and  severity  of 
his  tragic  style.  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  instance  in  which  a  tragie  poet 
tried  his  powere  in  comedy. 

Comedy  was  not,  in  the  same  sense  as  trage- 
dy, an  Attio  invention.  It  was  an  applieation 
of  the  dramatic  form  first  introduced  by  Thes- 
pis,  and  afterward  employed  to  regulate  the 
rude  jests  and  natural  outbreakings  of  simple 
mirth  and  of  personal  ridicule,  which  in  Attica, 
as  elsewhere,  were  freely  indulged  during  the 
festive  season,  whidi  in  this  reject  bore  some 
resemblance  to  a  modem  camiTal.  But  this 
application  seems  to  have  been  fiiit  made  at 
Megara — probaMy  during  the  period  of  demo- 
cratical  license  whicl^  ib&wed  the  dovmfidl  of 
Theagenes — and  to  have  been  thence  imported 
by  its  author,  Susahon,  into  Attica,  where,  how- 
ever,  it  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  and  to 
have  yielded  no  fruits  of  much  value  for  nearly 
a  century.  Nor  was  it  at  Athens,  but  at  Syra- 
cuse, chiefly  through  the  philosophical  poet 
Epicharmus,  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Hi- 
ero,  that  comedy  first  assumed-  a  regular  form. 
But  Epicharmus  probably  did  not  suffer  his 
comio  vein  to  transport  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Dorian  gravity,  or  to  expose  him  to  the 
loss  of  his  patron *s  fovour.  The  subjects  of  his 
pieces  appear  to  have  been  mostly  drawn  from 
the  ancient  mythology ;  so  that  thtry  approached 
nearer  to  the  character  of  the  satyrical  drama 
than  to  that  of  the  Attic  comedy,  which  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  much  indebted  to  them. 
It  owed  its  importance  and  popularity  not  more 
to  the  genius  of  the  poets  than  to  the  unbound- 
ed freedom  which  they  enjoyed.  They  were 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  god  whose  festival 
they  cheered ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  mask 
were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  cap  and 
bells  among  our  ancestors.  No  objects  or  per- 
sons, not  even  the  gods,  and  among  them  the 
god  of  the  festival  himself,  were  exempt  from 
their  most  unsparing  ridicule.  They  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  hints  and  allusions,  nor 
even  to  the  most  direct  mention  of  living  per- 
sons. There  was  no  Athenian,  whatever  might 
be  his  rank  and  station^  if  he  was  only  of  si^- 
cient  importance,  who  might  not  see  himself 
brought  upon  the  stage,  with  the  most  ludicrous 
exaggeration  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  laughter  of  thir- 
ty thousand  spectators.  While,  however,  the 
persons  were  finequentl^  taken  from  real  life, 
the  poets  exereised  their  humour,  and  preserv- 
ed the  purely  poetical  character  of  the  enter- 
tainment, by  deviflAog  situations  and  incidents, 
in  which  nature  and  probability  were  designed- 
ly sacrificed,  by  the  most  extravagant  fictions, 

*  Pau.,  ii.,  IS,  6. 


I  to  the  leading  objects  of  the  piece ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  was  the  presence  of  tlie 
jjBpectators  often  recognised  in  the  dialogue,  btit 
r a  direct  address  to  them  became  a  prominent 
i  and  ahnoet  an  essentia!  member  of  evety  com- 
I  edy.    WHh  such  instruments  at  their  absolute 
I  disposal,  the  comic  poets  assailed  every  kind 
I  of  vice  and  foUy  which  was  sufficiently  noiori- 
I  ous  to  render  their  ridicule  intelligible.     And 
they  never  sufilhreil  their  attacks  to  miss  the 
maik  through  any  ambiguity  in  their  deecrip^ 
tions.    The  simplicity,  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
the  coarseness  of  the  Attic  manners,  even  in 
their  best  period,  seems  to  have  permitted  the 
grossest  things  to  be  publicly  spoken  ot  in  the 
grossest  langua^  ;   an4  whatever  restraints 
may  have  bean  imposed  upon  this  privilege  by 
a  sense  of  decency  on  other  occasions,  were 
entirely  removed  in  tho  theatre  by  the  sacred 
license  of  the  festive  season.    It  is  unfortunate 
with  regard  to  our  estimate  of  the  tone  of  Athe- 
nian society,  that  we  have  no  decisive  evidence 
on  the  question  whether  women  were  present  at 
the  dramatie  exhibitions.*    It  seeme,  however.  . 
the  mora  probable  opinion  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded, either  by  law  or  custom,  from  the  comic, 
though  not  from  flie  tragic  spectaeles ;  and  their 
absenoe  noay  have  contribiiied  to  eneonrage  the 
fieedom  widi  which  the  comic  poets  made  their 
works  reflect  the  licentiouaness  of  their  age  in 
its  most  revolting  features,  a  freedom  to  which 
antiquity  affords  no  parallel,  unless  in  the  Ro- 
man satirists ;  who,  however,  can  as  little  give 
an  adequate  conception' of  the  homeliness  or 
indecen^  of  the  Attic  comedy,  as  they  can  of 
the  sublimity— for  suoh  is  the  impression  which 
it  produces— of  its  wit,  humour,  and  fancy. 

As  we  have  no  entire  composition  remaining 
of  more  than  one  comic  poet,  Aristophanes, 
who  belongs  to  a  later  period,  we  cannot  ascer- 
tain the  exact  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his 
predecessore.  But  their  subjects  undoubtedly 
bore  a  general  resemblance  to  his ;  and  if  their 
practice  was  similar,  the  failings  and  excesses 
of  private  life  formed  but  very  subordinate  ob- 
jects of  their  ridicule.  The  character  and  con- 
duct of  public  men,  and  the  administration  of 
the  public  affairs,  were,  we  know,  always  ex- 
posed to  their  unreserved  animadversion,  and, 
therefore,  were  probably  their  principal  theme ; 
and  this  must  have  led  them  very  early  to  point 
their  satire  against  the  people  itself  ip  its  col- 
lective capacity  of  sovereign,  if  not,  as  was  af- 
terward done,  to  personify  it  on  the  stage. 

Sudi  a  censorship,  as  it  has  been  appropri- 
ately teimed,  one  so  unlimited  in  its  range  and 
in  its  processes,  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  the 
most  formidable  engine  ever  wielded  in  a  state 
by  private  hands ;  and  it  excites  our  curiosity 
to  inquhne  whether  it  produced  effects  worthy 
of  its  seemingly  irresistible  force.  It  is  not 
without  suiprise  that  we  find  it  to  have  been, 
though  not  absolutely  powerleas,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  feeble  and  insignificant  in  its  operation, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  consummate  abil- 
ity of  the  minds  by  which  it  was  directed.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  turned 
the  couree  of  public  affhirs,  or  determined  the 
bias  of  the  public  mind,  or  even  that  it  considera- 
bly affected  the  credit  and  fortunes  of  an  obnox- 
ious  individual.    The  surprise,  however,  which 

*  See  F.  Schlegel,  W«rk.,  It.,  p.  140. 
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this  discoTcry  may  at  first  excite  will  abate 
when  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  and  the 
temper  in  which  the  >comic  poets  found  their 
audience.  It  was  not  a  time  or  place,  nor  were 
men  in  the  humour  for  any  serious  thought. 
They  cared  little  at  whose  expense  the  laugh 
was  raised,  whether  it  was  at  their  neighbour's 
or  their  own,  nor  even  if  it  was  at  that  of  the 
state  or  the  gods.  When  the  holydays  were 
over,  they  returned  to  their  ordinary  pursuits  in 
their  habitual  mood,  and  the  gay  lessons  which 
they  had  just  received  were  soon  etTaced  from 
their  memories  by  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  boldness  and  impunity  of  the  poets  seem, 
hi  fact,  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  their 
felt  and  acknowledged  harmlessness.  Nothing 
shows  more  clearly  how  little  importance  was 
attached  to  their  ridicule,  than  that  they  were 
permitted  to  level  it  not  only  against  all  that 
was  most  exalted  in  the  state,  but  against  all 
that  was  most  sacred  in  religion.  What  they 
had  most  to  fear  from  was,  perhaps,  the  resent- 
ment of  powerful  individuals,  who  were  the  ob- 
ject of  their  attacks ;  but  against  this  they  were 
sheltered  by  the  aegis  of  the  laws,  by  the  favour 
of  the  public,  and  by  their  own  means  of  retali- 
ation ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  that  private 
feelings  should  not  sometimes  have  been  deep- 
ly stung  by  the  poignancy  of  their  wit,  we  must 
not  measure  the  irritation  which  it  produced  by 
our  modem  sensibility.  The  Greeks,  and  the 
ancients  in  general,  were  much  more  callous  to 
the  impression  of  words,  and  could  patiently 
endure  language  which  would  now  be  deemed 
an  intolerable  insult.  There  is  only  one  fact 
which  may  seem  to  indicate  that  the  importance 
of  comedy  was,  if  not  greater  than  we  here 
represent  it,  at  least  sometimes  differently  es- 
timated It  is  related  that,  while  the  power  of 
Pericles  was  at  its  height  (B.C.  440),  a  law  was 
passed  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of  comedy ; 
but  we  know  neither  the  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  nor  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
its  enactments.  AH  that  is  certain  is  that  it 
remained  in  force  no  more  than  two  or  three 
years,  and  that  it  was  entirely  repealed ;  and  no 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  been 
made  as  long  as  Athens  preserved  her  political 
iodependence. 

If  Pericles  himself  had  been  the  author  of 
this  obscure  measure,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  have  heard  something  more  about  it. 
But  though  no  man  at  Athens  had  so  much  to 
apprehend  from  the  hostility  of  the  comic  poets, 
or  was  the  object  of  more  frequent  attacks  from 
them,  his  dignity  and  his  prudence  would  equal- 
ly have  prevented  him  fVom  taking  any  notice 
of  them.  He  must  rather  have  been  glad  to  see 
the  envy  and  jealousy  which  he  was  conscious 
of  exciting  find  vent  in  so  harmless  a  way. 
His  character  and  station  would  necessarily 
have  rendered  him  a  constant  mark  for  all  the 
comic  poets  of  his  day,  though  they  had  borne 
him  no  ill-will,  and  had  only  aimed  at  amusing 
the  people  at  his  expense.  But  among  them 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  personal  enemies, 
who  probably  belonged  to  the  party  of  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  and  no  doubt  very  seriously 
wished  and  endeavoured  *xy  injure  him  in  the 
public  estimation.  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  Plato 
and  Tcleclides,  perhaps  contented  themselves 
with  bringing  their  dramatic  engines  to  play 


Qpon  him ;  bat  Hermippos  assailed  bim  with  retf 
malignity,  both  In  and  oat  of  the  theatre,  and  on 
his  tenderest  side.  We  find  that  he  was  repeat- 
edly brought  apon  the  stage,  as  was  Myronides,* 
and  probably  most  of  his  eminent  contempora- 
ries. His  person,  however,  was  not  one  whicb 
easily  lent  itself  to  ridicale ;  the  slight  peculiari-* 
ty  in  the  confortnation  of  his  head  afforded  mat- 
ter for  some  harmless  pleasantry,  but,  altogeth- 
er, he  was  too  dignified  and  too  elevated  a  per- 
sonage to  be  placed  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
He  had  much  more  reason  to  dread  the  effect 
of  exaggerated  descriptions  of  his  power  and 
place  in  the  commonwealth ;  so  it  appears  that 
no  title  was  more  frequently  bestowed  upon 
him  than  that  of  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  whose 
sovereignty  he  represented  by  his  absolute  sway 
over  the  Athenian  state.  He  was  still  more  dis- 
tinctly called  by  Cratinus  the  greateMt  of  tyrarUSf. 
the  eldest  bom  of  Time  and  Faction,  t  His  friends 
were  sometimes  described  by  the  odious  name 
of  Pisistratids ;  he  was  called  npon  to  swear 
that  he  would  not  assume  the  tyranny;  and 
TelecUdes  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  jealousy 
of  the  people  by  reminding  it  that  all  the  power 
which  Athens  exercised  over  Greece  was  lodged 
in  his  hands. $  The  longer,  however,  he  en- 
joyed the  public  confidence,  the  less  he  was  lia- 
ble to  be  hurt  by  these  general  insinuations. 
But  his  private  life  presented  some  vulnerable 
points,  through  which  his  adversaries  were  abl6 
to  strike  more  dangerous  blows,  which,  though 
thej  did  not  permanently  afiTect  his  influence  or 
his  reputation,  must,  for  a  time,  have  put  his 
equanimity  to  a  hard  trial,  and  threatened  U> 
destroy  his  domestic  happiness. 

The  public  works  which  were  undertaken 
through  the  advice  of  Pericles  were  executed 
under  his  inspection  ;  the  choice  of  the  artists 
employed  and  of  the  plans  adopted  was  proba- 
bly intrusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  judg* 
ment;  and  the  large  sums  expended  on  them 
passed  through  his  hands.  This  was  an  office 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  exercise  at 
Athens  without  either  exciting  suspicion  or  giv- 
ing a  handle  for  calumny.  We  find  that  Crati- 
nus, in  one  of  his  comedies^  threw  out  some 
hints  as  to  the  tardiness  with  which  Pericles 
carried  on  the  third  of  the  Long  Walls  which 
he  had  persuaded  the  people  to  begin.  "  He 
had  been  long  professing  to  go  on  with  it,  but  in 
fact  did  not  stir  a  step."^  Whether  the  mo- 
tives to  which  this  delay  was  imputed  were 
such  as  to  call  his  integrity  into  question  does 
not  appear ;  but  in  time  his  enemies  ventured 
openly  to  attack  him  on  this  ground.  Yet  the 
firat  blow  was  not  aimed  directly  at  himself, 
but  was  intended  to  wound  him  through  the 
side  of  a  friend.  Phidias,  whose  genius  was 
the  ruling  principle  which  animated  and  con- 
trolYed  every  design  for  the  ornament  of\he 
city,  had  been  brought,  as  well  by  conformity 
of  taste  as  by  the  nature  of  his  engagements^ 
into  an  intimate  relation  with  Pericles.     To 

*  Plot.,  Per.,  94.  ""* 

t  Xrilffti  Koi  npcffSvytv^  Xpivof,  ^UAi^Xoiai  MfytirTttui- 
yitfTDv  t/ktotw  HpanWf  9v  S^  Kt^aX^tpirav  9toi  waUtnr 
n.    Plat.,  Per.,  S. 

I  IIoXcwK  u  fopunt,  oirds  n  wrfXcu*  rat  fiiv  dc7y,  r^c  ^* 
ivtiXvuvi  Aiitva  tcIxH'  fi  H^v  olKodOfiuv,  rd^  di  y*  ovrk 
itaXiv  KaraBdXXaVf  YToviaSi  i^va/ttv,  trpdroSt  tip^vifw,  vXoir 
t6v  t%  dnSficfioriaF  re.    Plut ,  Per.,  10. 

^  Plat.,  Per.,  IS.  TliiXti  y^P  «^  Atyotn  vpUyu  TUf^ 
iKXttKi  Ipyoiat  S*  ohSf  Kivti' 
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ruin  Phidias  was  ooe  of  the  readiest  means 
txuh  of  hurting  the  feelings  and  of  shaking  the 
credit  of  Pericles.  If  Phidias  cpuld  be  convict- 
ed of  a  fraud  on  the  public,  it. would  seem  an 
unavoidable  inference  that  Pericles  had  shared 
the  profit.  The  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  in 
the  Parthenon,  which  was  enriched  with  massy 
ornaments  of  pure  gold,  appeared  to  offer  a 
groundwork  for  a  charge  which  could  not  easily 
be  refuted.  To  give  it  the  greater  weight,  a 
man  named  Meno,  who  had  l^n  employed  by 
Phidias  in  some  of  the  details  of  the  work,  was 
induced  to  seat  himself  in  the  agora  with  the 
ensigns  of  a  suppliant,  and  to  implore  pardon 
of  the  people  as  the  condition  of  revealing  an 
offence  in  which  he  had  been  an  accomplice 
with  Phidias.  He  accused  Phidias  of  having 
embezzled  a  part  of  the  gold  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  treasury.  But  this  charge  im- 
mediately fell  to  the  ground  through  a  contri- 
Tance  which  Pericles  had  adopted  for  a  differ- 
ent end.  The  golden  ornaments  had  been  fix- 
ed on  the  statue  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  be  taken  off  without  doing  it  any  injury, 
and  thus  afforded  the  means  of  ascertaining 
their  exact  weight.  Pericles  challenged  the 
accusers  of  Phidias  to  use  this  opportunity  of 
verifying  their  charge;  but  they  shrank  from 
the  application  of  this  decisive  test. 

Though,  however,  they  were  thus  baffled  in 
this  part  of  their  attempt,  they  were  not  abash- 
ed or  deterred ;  for  they  had  discovered  another 
ground,  which  gave  them  a  surer  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  Some  keen  eye  had  observed  two 
figures,  among  those  with  which  Phidias  had 
represented  the  battle  between  Theseus  and  the 
Amazons  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  in  which 
it  detected  the  portraits  of  the  artist  himself, 
as  a  bald  old  man,  and  that  of  Pericles  in  all 
the  comeliness  of  his  graceful  person.  To  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  this  mode 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  individuals  by 
connecting  their  portraits  with  an  object  of  pub- 
lic worship  appeared  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  ;  and  it  was  probably  also  viewed  as 
an  arrogant  intrusion,  no  less  offensive  to  the 
majesty  of  the  commonwealth.  It  seems  as  if 
Meno's  evidence  was  required  even  to  support 
this  charge.  Phidias  was  committed  to  prison, 
and  died  there.  The  informer,  who  was  a  for- 
eigner, was  rewarded  with  certain  immunities, 
and — as  one  who,  in  the  service  oi  the  state, 
had  provoked  a  powerful  enemy — ^was  placed, 
by  a  formal  decree,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ten  Generals. 

This  success  imboldened  the  enemies  of  Per- 
icles to  proceed.  They  had  not,  indeed,  estab- 
lished any  of  their  accusations,  but  they  had 
founded  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  found 
that  it  might  be  inspired  with  distrust  and  jeal- 
ousy of  its  powerful  minister,  or  that  it  was  mt 
unwilling  to  see  him  humbled.  They  seem  now 
to  have  concerted  a  plan  for  attacking  him,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  several  quarters  at 
once ;  and  they  began  with  a  person  in  whose 
safety  he  felt  as  much  concern  as  in  his  own, 
and  who  could  not  be  ruined  without  involving 
bim  in  the  like  calamity.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Aspasia,  who  had  long  attracted  almost 
as  much  of  the  public  attention  at  Athens  as 
Pericles  himself.  She  was  a  native  of  Miletus, 
which  was  early  and  long  renowned  as  a  school 


for  the  cultivation  of  female  graees.  She  had 
come,  it  would  seem,  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens, 
and,  by  the  combined  charms  of  her  person, 
manners,  and  conversation,  won  the  affections 
and  the  esteem  of  Pericles.  Her  station  had 
freed  her  from  the  restraints  which  custom  laid 
on  the  education  of  the  Athenian  matron  ;  and 
she  had  enriched  her  mind  with  accomplish- 
ments which  were  rare  even  among  the  men. 
Her  acquaintance  with  Pericles  seems  to  have 
begun  while  he  was  still  united  to  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  before  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  Hipponi- 
cus.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  Aspasia 
who  first  disturbed  this  union,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Bat 
afler  parting  from  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him 
two  sons,  Pericles  attached  himself  to  Aspasia 
by  the  most  intimate  relation  which  the  laws 
permitted  him  to  contract  with  a  foreign  wom- 
an ;  and  she  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him 
which  soon  became  notorious,  and  furnished 
the  comic  poets  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
ridicule,  and  his  enemies  with  a  ground  for  se- 
rious charges.  On  the  stage,  she  was  the  Hero 
of  the  Athenian  Zeus,  the  Omphnie,  or  the  De- 
janira  of  an  enslaved  or  a  faithless  Hercules. 
The  Samian  war  was  ascribed  to  her  interposi- 
tion on  behalf  of  her  birthplace  ;  and  rumours 
were  set  afloat  which  represented  her  as  min- 
istering to  the  vices  of  Pericles  by  the  most 
odious  and  degrading  of  offices.  There  was, 
perhaps,  as  little  foundation  for  this  report  as 
for  a  similar  one  in  which  Phidias  was  implica- 
ted^** though,  among  all  the  imputations  brought 
agamst  Pericles,  this  is  that  which  it  is  the  most 
difficult  clearly  to  refute.  But  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  Aspasia*s  private  circle,  which, 
with  a  bold  neglect  of  established  usage,  were 
composed  not  only  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
accomplished  men  to  be  found  at  Athens,  but 
also  of  matrons  who,  it  is  said,  were  brought  by 
their  husbands  to  listen  to  her  conversation ; 
which  must  have  been  highly  instructive  as 
well  as  brilliant,  since  Plato  did  not  hesitate  to 
describe  her  as  the .  preceptress  of  Socrates, 
and  to  assert  that  she  both  formed  the  rhetoric 
of  Pericles  and  composed  one  of  his  most  admi- 
red harangues.  The  innovation  which  drew 
women  of  free  birth  and  good  condition  into  her 
company  for  such  a  purpose  must,  even  where 
the  truth  was  understood,  have  surprised  and 
offended  many ;  and  it  was  liable  to  the  gross- 
est misconstruction.  And  if  her  female  friends 
were  sometimes  seen  watching  the  progress  of 
the  works  of  Phidias,  it  was  easy,  through  his 
intimacy  with  Pericles,  to  connect  this  fact 
with  a  calumny  of  the  same  kind. 

There  was  another  rumour  still  more  danger- 
ous, which  grew  out  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  admitted  to  the  society  of  Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia.  Athens  had  become  a  place 
of  resort  for  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  all 
pursuits.  None  were  more  welcome  at  the 
house  of  Pericles  than  such  as  were  distin- 
guished by  philosophical  studies,  and  especially 
by  the  profession  of  new  speculative  tenets. 
He  himself  was  never  weary  of  discussing  such 
subjects ;  and  Aspasia  was  undoubtedly  able  to 
bear  her  part  in  this,  as  well  as  in  any  other 

*  Flu.,  Per.,  IS. 
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kiad  of  eonTenation.  1^  sieie  jmaenee  of 
Anazagoras,  Zeno,  Protagoras,  and  other  eele- 
biated  men,  who  were  known  to  hold  dootrines 
Tery  remote  from  the  reUgioos  conceptions  of 
the  vulgar,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  circle  in 
which  Uiey  were  familiar  pass  for  a  school  of 
impiety.  Such  were  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  comic  poet  Hermippus,  laying  aside  the 
mask,  framed  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
Aspasia.  His  indictment  included  two  heads : 
an  ofience  against  religion,  and  that  of  corrupt- 
ing Athenian  women  to  gratify  the  passions  of 
Pericles. 

This  cause  seems  to  hare  been  still  pending 
when  one  Diopithes  procured  a  decree  by  which 
persons  who  denied  the  being  of  the  gods,  or 
taught  doctrines  concerning  the  celestiid  bodies 
which  were  inconsistent  with  religion,  were 
made  liable  to  a  certain  criminal  process.*  This 
stroke  was  aimed  immediately  at  Anazagoras— 
whose  physical  speculations  had  become  far 
mous,  and  were  thought  to  rob  the  greatest  of 
the  heavenly  beings  of  their  inherent  deity — but 
indirectly  at  lus  disciple  and  patron,  Pericles. 
When  the  discussion  of  this  decree,  and  the 
prosecution  commenced  against  Aspasia,  had 
disposed  the  people  to  listen  to  other  less  prob- 
able charges,  the  main  attack  was  opened,  and 
the  accusation,  which  in  the  affair  of  Phidias 
had  been  silenced  by  the  force  of  truth,  was  re- 
vived in  another  form.  A  decree  was  passed 
on  the  motion  of  one  Bracontides,  directing  Per- 
icles to  give  in  his  accounts  to  the  Prytanes, 
to  be  submitted  to  a  trial,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted with  extraordinary  solemnity ;  for  it  was 
to  be  held  in  the  citadel,  and  the  jurors  were  to 
take  the  balls  with  which  each  signified  his  ver- 
dict from  the  top  of  an  altar.  But  this  part  of 
the  decree  was  afterward  modified  by  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Agnon,  which  ordered  the  cause 
to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  a  body 
of  1500  jurors.  The  uncertainty  of  the  party 
which  managed  these  proceedings,  and  their 
distrust  as  to  the  evidence  which  they  should 
be  able  to  procure,  seem  to  be  strongly  marked 
by  a  dauae  in  this  decree,  which  provided  that 
the  ofience  imputed  to  Pericles  might  be  descri- 
bed either  as  embezzlement,  or  by  a  more  gen- 
eral name,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  public 
wrong,  t 

Yet  aU  these  machinations  failed,  at  least  of 
reaching  their  main  object.  The  issue  of  those 
which  were  directed  against  Anaxagoras  can- 
not be  exactly  ascertained  thnnigh  the  discTe]>- 
ancy  of  the  accounts  given  of  it.  According  to 
some  authors,  he  was  tried,  and  condemned  ei- 
ther to  a  fine  and  banishment,  or  to  death ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  he  made  his  escape  from  pris- 
on. According  to  others,  he  was  defended  by 
Pericles,  and  acquitted,  t  Plutarch  says  that 
Pericles,  fearing  the  event  of  a  trial,  induced 
him  to  withdraw  from  Athens  ;^  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  he  end- 

*  The  claayYtXia,  a  criminal  infomiatioii,  datigned  to 
TUich  offencM  which  were  not  noticed,  or  not  distinctly  de- 
scribed by  the  law.  But  as  this  would,  without  any  decree, 
have  been  applicable  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  text,  it 
would  seein  that  the  decree  of  Diopithes  most  either  have 
diarged  certain  magistrates  to  inquire  into  such  offences,  or 
have  offered  a  reward  to  an  inferior. 

t  E(r«  cAoviJf  Kol  iiipiavy  eSr*  idtKtat.    Plut.,  Per.,  8S. 

*  Diog.  Laert.,  Anaxag. 

^  Per.,  3S.     But  compare  a  somewhat  different  statement 
in  his  Life  of  Nicias,  S3. 
Vol.  I.— S  ■ 


ed  his  long  Ute  in  quiet  and  honour  at  Lampsar 
cus.  The  danger  which  threatened  Aspasia 
was  also  averted ;  but  it  seems  that  Pericles, 
who  pleaded  her  cause,  found  need  for  his  most 
strenuous  exertions,  and  that  in  her  behalf  he 
descended  to  tears  and  entreaties,  which  no 
similar  emergency  of  his  own  could  ever  draw 
from  him.*  It  was,  indeed,  probably  a  trial 
more  of  his  personal  influence  than  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  his  success,  hardly  as  it  was  won, 
may  have  induced  his  adversaries  to  drop  Uie 
proceedings  instituted  against  himself,  or,  at 
least,  to  postpone  them  to  a  fitter  season.  Af- 
ter weathering  this  storm,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
covered his  former  high  and  firm  position,  which, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  never  again  endanger- 
ed except  by  one  very  transient  gust  of  popular 
displeasure.  He  felt  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  wishes,  and  to  rebuke  the  impatience  of  tibe 
people.  Yet  it  was  a  persuasion  so  widely 
spread  among  the  ancients,  as  to  have  lasted 
even  to  modem  times,  that  his  dread  of  the  pros- 
ecution which  hung  over  him,  and  his  conscious- 
ness that  his  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
would  not  bear  a  scrutiny,  were,  at  least,  among 
the  motives  that  induced  him  to  kindle  the  war 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce. 
It  was  sometimes  said  that  this  expedition  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  young  kinsman,  Alcibi- 
ades,  who,  being  told  that  he  was  thinking  how 
he  should  render  his  account,  bade  him  rather 
think  how  to  avoid  rendering  it.  But  Uiough 
this  charge  has  been  adopted  by  a  modem  wri- 
ter of  high  authority,!  we  are  unable  to  discov- 
er any  grounds  for  it  more  solid  than  the  asser- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  which  they 
could  never  establish  by  legal  proof,  and  which 
are  contradicted  by  the  great  contemporary  his- 
torian, Thuoydides,  in  the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage with  which  it  was  possible  to  declare  his 
unsullied  integrity.  Against  such  a  judgment, 
an  ironical  allusion  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogue8,t 
which  implies  that  Pericles  had  been  convicted 
of  peculation,  might  be  safely  neglected,  even 
if  it  was  less  manifest  that  it  arose  out  of  a 
confusion  of  dates  and  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OAUSU  iJID   OCCASIONS   OF  THB   PXLOPONNBSIAN 

WAS. 

ATBaNB  had  been  permitted  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Samoe  without  hinderanoe ;  but  the 
addition  which  this  success  made  to  her  power 
rendered  it  only  the  mere  evident  that  peace 
could  not  last  much  longer  between  her  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Her  ambition,  the 
animosity  which  she  had  excited  in  several  of 
ttar  allies  of  Sparta,  and  the  jealousy  of  Sparta 
herseU*,  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  it  was 
clear  the  Thirty  Years'  Tmoe  was  nrach  more 
likdy  to  be  violently  abridged  than  to  lead  to  a 
lasting  settlement.  Nevertheless,  the  two  lead- 
ing states,  as  if  foreseeing  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  their  conflict,  shrank  from  striking 
the  fiorst  blow,  as  well  as  from  forfeiting  the  di- 
vine fisivour  by  a  breach  of  the  treaty.    Sparta, 

*  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  589. 

t  Boeckh,  St.  d.  Athen.,  ii.,  o.  8. 
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as  she  had  been  a  quiet  spectatreas  of  the  fall 
of  Samos,  rejected  an  application  which  was 
made  to  her  by  the  Mityleneans,  who,  if  they 
could  have  reckoned  on  her  aid,  would  have  re- 
nounced the  Athenian  alliance,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  eugaged  the  whole  island  to  join  in 
their  revolt.  According  to  Theophrastos,  a  sum 
often  talents,  distributed  by  Pericles  every  year 
among  the  leading  Spartans,  kept  them  in  a  pa- 
cific mood.*  But  the  expectation  which  gener- 
ally prevailed  of  an  approaching  renewal  of  hos- 
titities  contributed  to  hasten  the  event.  With- 
out it  the  occurrences  which  immediately  occa- 
sioned the  disastrous  war  which  we  are  about 
to  relate,  either  would  not  have  happened,  or 
would  have  passed  by  without  such  an  effect. 
By  it  they  were  converted  into  so  many  indica- 
tions of  a  hostile  spirit,  which  issued  in  an  open 
and  general  rupture. 

The  storm  began  to  gather  in  a  quarter  where, 
perhaps,  none  had  looked  for  it.  The  city  of 
Epidamnus  had  been  founded  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Du- 
razzo,  by  colonists  from  Corcyra,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  already  mentioned,  had 
taken  a  Corinthian,  named  Phallus,  a  Heracleid, 
for  their  leader,  and  had  admitted  several  Co- 
rinthians, and  other  Dorians,  to  a  share  in  the 
settlement.  The  colony  became  flourishing  and 
populous ;  but  with  its  growth  it  unfolded  the 
germcs  of  domestic  factions,  which  at  length 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  planted 
in  the  territory  of  the  Taulantians,  an  Dlyrian 
tribe,  who,  regarding  the  Epidamnians  as  hos- 
tile intruders,  gladly  took  advantage  of  their  in- 
ternal dissensions  to  attack  them  with  greater 
effect.  A  short  time  before  the  events  now  to 
be  related,  the  democratical  party  had  expelled 
the  oligarchs.  The  exiles  leagued  themselves 
with  the  barbarians  to  infest  the  ciQr  by  sea 
and  land.  Unable  to  make  head  against  their 
combined  forces,  and  reduced  to  extreme  weak- 
ness, the  party,  masters  of  the  city,  applied  to 
the  parent  state,  Corcyra,  for  mediation  and 
succour.  The  Corcyraeans,  though  at  this  time 
themselves  under  democratical  government, 
turner!  a  -^eaf  ear  to  the  suppliants,  who,  in  their 
despair,  proceedeu  to  eonsiilt  ^he  Uelobic  ora- 
cle, whether  they  should  transfer  meu  ootou^tL 
allegiance  to  Corinth,  and  should  implore  her 
aid»  With  the  sanction  of  the  god,  the^  formal- 
ly surrendered  the  colony  to  the  Corinthians 
and  claimed  their  protection.  The  Corinthians, 
not  displeased  with  an  opportunity  of  at  once 
strengthening  themselves,  and  indulging  the  ha- 
tred which  they  had  long  harboured  against  the 
Corcyrsans-^who  had  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
the  mother  city,  and  withheld  the  nsual  tokens 
of  filial  respect--accepted  the  offer,  and  grant- 
ed the  petition  of  the  distressed  Epidamnians, 
though  belonf[ing  to  a  party  adverse  to  tksir 
own  political  mstitntions.  They  forthwith  sent 
a  force,  consisting  partly  of  Corinthians,  partly 
of  Ambracians  and  Lencadians,  to  garrison  Epi- 
damnus, and  invited  all  who  might  be  willing 
to  go  and  settle  there.  The  troops  went  over 
land  through  fear  of  hinderance  from  the  Corcy- 
reans.  But  in  the  mean  while  the  exiled  Epi- 
damnians had  been  pleading  their  cause  at  Cor- 
cyra, where  the  proceedings  of  their  adversa- 
ries and  of  the  Corinthians,  as  soon  as  they 
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were  known,  excited  the  most  vehement  indig-* 
nation.  The  Corcyrsans  without  delay  de- 
spatched a  squadron  of  26  galleys,  which  was 
soon  backed  by  another,  with  orders  for  the  re- 
volted Epidamnians  to  receive  the  exiles,  and 
to  send  away  the  Corinthian  garrison  and  their 
new  settlers.  When  obedience  was  refused, 
they  laid  siege  to  the  place,  after  inviting  all 
who  would,  natives  or  foreigners,  to  quit  it  un- 
molested, and  threatening  all  who  should  re- 
main with  hostile  treatment. 

The  Corinthians,  on  hearing  this  intelligence, 
prepared  an  armament  for  the  relief  of  their  ciu 
izens  and  friends.  They  raised  troops  and  mon- 
ey, by  offering  the  freedom  of  Epidamnus  to  all 
who  would  either  share  the  expedition  in  per- 
son, or,  remaining  at  home,  would  advance  a 
small  sum  on  this  security.  They  also  procu- 
red the  loan  of  money  and  ships  from  some  of 
their  allies,  and  from  others  both  ships  and  men. 
They  themselves  equipped  80  galleys  and  3000 
heavy-armed  troops.  The  Corcyrsans,  inform- 
ed of  these  preparations,  sent  envoys  to  Corinth, 
who  were  accompanied  by  others  from  Sparta 
and  Sicyon,  to  propose  that  the  Corinthians 
should  either  withdraw  their  people  from  Epi- 
damnus, or,  if  they  pretended  to  any  right  in 
the  colony,  should  refer  their  claims  to  the  de- 
cision of  some  neutral  state,  or  of  the  Delphic 
oracle.  The  Corinthians  would  only  consent 
on  condition  that  the  Corcyraeans  should,  in  the 
mean  time,  raise  the  siege,  and  withdraw  their 
ships  and  the  Illyrians  whom  they  employed  on 
the  Uind  side.  The  Corcyrftans  were  willing 
to  do  this  if  the  Corinthians  would  evacuate  the 
place ;  or  they  would  have  stopped  the  siege 
until  the  question  should  have  been  peacefully' 
decided ;  but  the  Corinthians  would  accept  nei- 
ther proposal,  and,  their  armament  being  now 
collected,  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  against 
Corcyra,  and  set  sail,  with  a  fleet  of  75  ships 
and  2000  heavy-armed,  for  the  reUef  of  Epidam- 
nus. When  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  they  were  met  by  a  herald, 
sent  in  a  boat  by  the  Corcyraeans,  to  forbid  them 
to  advance  farther ;  a  message  which  was  of 
course  disregarded.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Corcyreans  manned  all  their  gaUeys  which  virere 
dt  for  service,  amounting  to  eighty  sail,  and  put 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Corinthians  were 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships, 
and  returned  home,  leaving  the  Corcyraeans 
masters  of  the  sea.  The  victorious  fleet  sailed 
first  to  the  Corinthian  colony,  Leucas,  where 
the  troops  ravaged  the  land,  and  then  to  Cyllene, 
the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans,  which  was  burned,  in 
revenge  for  the  aid  which  Elis  had  furnished  to 
the  Corinthians.  The  allies  of  Corinth  on  the 
western  coast  were  so  infested  by  the  Corcy- 
rsans, that  the  Corinthians  were  obliged,  in  the 
course  of  the  smnmer,  to  send  out  another  fleet 
to  protect  them,  which  continned  to  watch  the 
enemy's  movements,  sometimes  from  Actium, 
and  sometimes  from  Chimerium  in  Thesprotia. 
Bnt  though  the  Corcyraeans  took  a  station  at  the 
opposite  headland  of  Leucimne,  no  offer  of  bat- 
tle was  made  on  either  side,  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter  both  returned  home.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  Corcyrsans  gained  their  naval  vic- 
tory, Epidamnus  surrendered  to  the  besiegers, 
on  condition  that  the  settlers  should  be  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  kept  in  prison  du- 
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ring  the  pleasure  of  the  conqaerora.  The  Cor- 
cvraeans  appear  to  have  been  a  sharp-sighted 
and  calculating  people.  We  hare  seen  how 
carefiiUy  they  watched  over  their  own  safety, 
and  how  little  concern  they  showed  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Persian  war. 
Since  then  it  had  been  their  maxim  to  enter 
into  no  alliances  with  other  states,  and  especi- 
ally to  keep  aloof  from  the  two  great  confedera- 
cies over  which  Sparta  and  Athens  presided, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that,  as  their  position  and  na- 
val power  made  them  independent  of  their  neigh- 
bours, they  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the  one, 
and  might  suffer  some  harm  from  the  other. 
But  their  contest  with  Corinth,  though  thus  fkr 
fortune  had  favoured  them,  compelled  them  to 
alter  their  policy.  The  Corinthians^  burning  to 
revenge  their  humiliating  defeat,  spent  two 
years  in  new  preparations  for  prosecuting  the 
war.  Hie  Corcyneans  were  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  withstand  them  alone, 
and  came  to  the  resolution  of  resorting  for  as^' 
sistance  to  Athens.  Their  envoys  there  met 
those  of  the  Cortnthtans,  who,  apprized  oft  heir 
intention,  hoped  to  frustrate  it.  On  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  his- 
tory, Thucydides  has  inserted  in  his  narrative 
two  elaborate  orations,  as  if  delivered  by  the 
rival  ambassadors  before  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly. But  he  has  previously  warned  his  readers 
that  the  speeches  thus  introduced  contain,  at 
the  utmost,  no  more  than  the  substance  of  the 
vguments  really  used  on  both  sides,  and  some- 
times only  those  which  he  deemed  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  and  the  parties. *  Though,  view- 
ed in  either  light,  they  are  almost  equiUly  inter- 
esting, we  shall  only  be  able  to  affinti  room  for 
very  sparing  notice  of  their  contents. 

The  Corcyrean  orator  relies  chiefly  on  the 
advantage  which  Athens  will  derive  from  an  al- 
lianoe  with  a  state  possessing  so  powerful  a 
marine,  and  occupying  so  important  a  situation 
with  respect  to  the  western  regions,  towards 
which  the  views  of  the  Athenians  had  for  some 
time  been  dh-ected.  This  advantage,  he  alle- 
ges, will  be  obtained,  without  any  breach  of  faith 
or  justice,  by  an  honourable  interposition  on  be- 
half of  an  injured  and  oppressed  people.  The 
tenns  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  permit  either  party 
to  receive  any  state  not  already  in  league  with 
the  other  into  its  alliance.  "  The  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  you  will  know  the  value  of  such 
an  accession  as  we  can  bring  to  your  naval  pow- 
er, and  will  bitterly  regret  its  loss  if  you  suffer 
it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
are  no  less  your  enemies  than  oara.  War  with 
Sparta  is  inevitable,  and  cannot  long  be  kept 
off;  the  only  question  is,  whether,  when  it 
comes,  Corcyra  shall  be  against  you,  or  on  your 
side." 

The  Corinthian,  in  answer,  endeavoure  to  ex- 
cite distrust  and  avereion  towards  the  Corcy- 
reans,  by  imputing  their  neutral  policy  to  sordid 
motiTes,  and  charging  them  with  unjust  and  un- 
dutiful  conduct  towards  their  parent  state.  He 
contends  that  the  Athenians  cannot  receive  the 
Corcyneans  into  their  alliance  without  violating 
the  spirit  of  their  treaty  with  Corinth,  and  can- 
not aifford  them  succour  without  being  drawn 
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I  into  acts  of  open  hostility  against  their  enemies^ 
It  would  be  impolitic  in  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  fidelity  of  their  subjects, 
to  countenance  the  revolt  of  an  unnatural  col- 
ony ;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  towards  the 
Corinthians,  who,  when  the  Samians  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  Peloponnesians,  maintain- 
ed the  same  principle  of  neutrality,  which  they 
now  urge,  on  their  own  behalf,  in  favour  of 
Athens.  Nor  ought  the  Athenians. to  forget  the 
services  which  Corinth  once  rendered  them  in 
their  war  with  i£gina.  "  The  war  which  the 
Corcyraeans  describe  as  immediately  impending, 
to  hurry  you  into  an  act  of  unjust  aggression,  is 
still  uncertain,  and  may  be  most  probably  avert- 
ed by  a  seasonable  display  of  friendly  feelings, 
which  may  heal  the  offence  we  took  at  your 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  Megara.*' 

Two  assemblies  were  held  on  the  questioir^ 
The  Athenians  did  not  wish  to  break  their 
treaty ;  but,  as  they  perceived  war  to  be  inevi-^ 
table,  they  were  equally  unwilling  to  abandon, 
the  Corcyraean  navy  to  the  Corinthians,  and, 
most  o{  all,  desired  to  see  the  two  states,  which,, 
next  to  their  own,  possessed  the  greatest  mari- 
time power,  wasting  their  strong  in  a  strug- 
gle from  Which  they  themselves  stood  aloof. 
With  these  views,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of 
defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra,  by  which  each* 
party  was  bound  to  assist  tbe  other  only  in  case 
an  attack  should  be  made  on  its  territory  or  on 
that  of  its  allies ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
policy,  not  long  after,  ten  ships  were  sent,  under 
the  command  of  Laced  emonius,  son  of  Cimon, 
and  two  other  officers,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corcyraeans,  with  ordera  not  to  act  against  the 
Corinthians  unless  they  should  invade  Corcyra. 
A  foolish  anecdote  attributed  the  scantiness  of 
this  force  to  the  jealousy  of  Pericles  towards 
the  son  of  Cimon. 

The  preparations  which  the  Corinthians  had 
been  making  from  the  time  of  their  defeat  now 
enabled  them,  with  the  help  of  their  allies.  Ells, 
Megara,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  and  Anactorium,  ta 
send  out  a  fleet  of  150  galleys,  which  proceeded 
to  the  Thesprotian  port  Chimerium,  where  they 
encamped,  and  were  joined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the.  Epirots,  who  were  generally 
friendly  to  them.  The  Coroyraeans,  whose  forca 
amounted  to  110  galleys,  took  their  station, 
with  the  ten  from  Athens,  at  a  little  island — 
one  of  a  group  called  Sybota,  or  the  swine  pas- 
tures— while  their  troops,  re-enforced  by  1000 
heavy-armed  Zacynthians,  were  encamped  on 
their  own  coast  at  Leucimne.  ,  A  few  days 
after,  the  two  fleets  met  in  order  of  battle,  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  left  of  their  own  line,  being; 
opposed  to  the  ten  Attic  shipSi  which  wei^ 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Corcynsan  right. 

The  engagement  which  ensued— the  greatest, 
Thucydides  observes,  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Greeks  to  that  day — ^was,  however,  more 
Uke  a  battle  on  shore  than  a  seafight.  For  on 
both  sides,  according  to  the  ancient  practice, 
the  decks  were  crowded  with  heavy-armed 
troops,  and  arohera,  and  dartmen,  and,  after  the 
firat  onset,  the  ships,  for  the  most  part,  remain- 
ed wedged  together  in  a  compact  mass,  on 
which  the  men  fought  as  on  firm  ground,  no 
room  being  left  for  the  diecpliu,  the  evolution 
which  was  the  chief  display  of  skill  in  the  naval 
warfare  of  the  Greeks,  by  which  the  enemy'a 
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line  was  suddenly  pierced  and  the  oars  of  the 
adverse  galley  swept  away.  The  Corcyneans 
on  the  left,  however,  soon  pat  to  flight  and  dis- 
persed the  enemy's  right  wing,  which  was  form- 
ed by  the  Megarian  and  other  aHies  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  shore 
with  twenty  galleys,  landed  near  the  camp, 
where  they  plundered  and  fired  the  deserted 
tents.  But  the  remainder  of  their  fleet  was 
overpowered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Corinthians.  Tbe  Athenian  commanders;  fear- 
fhl  of  transgressing  their  instructions,  at  first 
abstained  from  mixing  in  the  fight,  and  content- 
ed themselves  with  threatening  the  enemy  by 
their  presence  at  the  points  where  their  aUies 
were  hard  pressed.  Gradually,  however,  as 
victory  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  the  danger  of  the  Corcyrsans  grew 
more  imminent,  the  Athenians  were  drawn  into 
the  combat,  and  at  length  took  as  active  a  part 
against  the  Corinthians  as  the  Corcyraeans  them- 
selves. The  first  object  of  the  Corinthians, 
when  the  main  body  of  the  Corcyrseans  had 
been  put  to  flight,  was  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  survivers  who  were  clinging  to  the 
wrecks ;  and  they  were  so  eager  in  the  slaugh- 
ter, that  they  destroyed  several  of  their  own  men 
belonging  to  the  vessels  which  had  been  sunk 
in  the  defeat  of  their  right  wing.  Then,  having 
chased  the  enemy  to  land,  they  retumfed  to  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  with  all  they  could  take  up 
of  their  slain,  and  with  their  disabled  galleys ; 
and  having  deposited  them  there,  in  a  desert 
harbour  called,  like  the  islands,  Sybota,  again 
put  to  sea,  and  made  for  Corcyra.  The  Corcy- 
rsans,  though  they  had  lost  seventy  vessels  and 
had  only  destroyed  thirty,  were  yet  resolved,  in 
defence  of  their  territory,  to  meet  the  attack 
with  their  remaining  force.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  paean  had  already  been  raised 
for  battle,  when  the  Corinthians  suddenly  re- 
treated at  the  sight  of  another  squadron  which 
vras  advancing,  unperceived  by  the  Corcyrieans, 
towards  the  scene  of  action.  These  proved  to 
be  twenty  Attic  ships,  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Athenians  through  fear  that  the  first  force 
m^lit  be  insufllcient  for  the  protection  of  then* 
allies;  and  the  Corinthians  imagined  that  a 
greater  armament  might  be  behind. 

The  next  day  the  Corcynsans,  with  the  thirty 
Attic  ships,  sailed  towai^s  the  port  where  the 
Corinthians  lay,  to  ofifer  battle.  The  Corinth- 
ians came  out  and  drew  up  their  fleet  in  fight- 
ing order ;  but,  though  still  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  they  did  not  wish  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment on  a  desert  coast,  where  they  YkoA  no 
means  of  repairing  their  vessels,  and  found  it 
diflicult  to  guard  their  prisoners.  They  were, 
therefore,  bent  on  returning  home,  and  only 
feared  lest  the  Athenians  should  endeavour  to 
obstruct  their  passage.  To  sound  their  inten- 
tions, they  sent  them  a  message.  The  bearers 
came  alongside  one  of  the  Athenian  vessels  in 
a  skifl^,  without  the  herald's  staff,  which  w^quld 
have  been  necessary  to  protect  their  persons 
from  declared  enemies.  They  complained  of 
the  aggression  which  the  Athenians  had  com- 
mitted in  siding  with  the  Corcyraeans,  and,  if  it 
was  t^eir  design  still  farther  to  violate  the  faith 
of  treaties  by  impeding  the  passage  of  the 
Corinthians  towards  Corcyra  or  any  other  quar- 
ter, they  offered  themselves  as  the  first  victims 


of  their  undisguised  hostility.  The  Corcyreans, 
who  were  within  bearing,  called  out  to  take  and 
kill  them.  But  the  Athenians  reified  to  the 
messengers  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  ag- 
gression or  breach  of  treaty,  but  hiad  merely 
come  to  protect  their  allies,  the  Corcynsans. 
Nor  would  they  offer  any  impediment  to  the 
Corinthians  if  they  wished  to  sail  in  any  other 
direction,  but  would  do  the  ntmost  to  prevent 
them  from  invading  Corcyra.  On  receiving 
this  security,  the  Corinthians,  after  erecting  a 
trophy,  bent  their  course  homeward.  The  Cor- 
cyreans  likewise  raised  a  trophy,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Corinthians  had  retreated  before  them 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  and  that  they  had 
recovered  their  wrecks  and  shiin—which  had, 
indeed,  been  drifted  to  their  station — ^without 
asking  the  enemy's  leave.  The  Corinthians 
had  taken  upward  of  1000  prisoners :  of  these 
800  were  slaves,  but  250  were  freemen*  and 
most  of  them  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  Cor- 
cyrsL.  The  slaves  were  sold,  but  the  freemen 
were  carefully  guarded,  and  treated  with  great 
attention,  in  the  hope  that,  when  they  should  be 
restored  to  their  country,  they  might  be  induced 
to  form  a  Corinthian  party,  and  effect  a  revolu- 
tion, which  would,  perhaps,  prove  more  useful 
to  the  Corinthians  than  their  late  victory. 

This  first  breach  of  treaty,  as  the  Corinthians 
considered  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  was 
almost  immediately  followed  by  e  rents  which 
led  to  a  second.  The  Atheniauf,  who  could 
not  doubt  that  the  Corinthians  would  seize  eve- 
ry opportunityof  retaliating,  were  apprehensive 
that  the  influence  which  they  possessed  at  Po- 
tidaea  might  afford  them  means  of  injuring  the 
Athenian  interests  in  that  quarter.  PotidiBa, 
occupying  an  important  site  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Pallene,  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  though  sub- 
ject and  tributary  to  Athens ;  but  it  continued 
to  receive  magistrates,  who  were  sent  to  it 
yearly,  from  Corinth.  Its  revolt  would  have 
endangered  all  that  part  of  the  Athenian  empire 
which  lay  between  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  had  an  additional  ground  of  un- 
easiness on  this  subject  in  the  hostility  of  Per- 
diocas,  king  of  Macedon,  which  they  bad  pro- 
voked by  entering  into  alliance  with  his  brother 
Philip  and  a  chief  named  Derdas,  who  were 
leagued  against  him.  Perdiccas  had  conceived 
hopes  of  engaging  the  Chalcidian  towns  to  re- 
volt against  Athens,  and  had  sent  envoys  to 
Peloponnesus  to  instigate  the  Spartans  to  war, 
and  to  concert  measures  with  the  Corinthians 
for  a  revolution  at  Potidaea.  To  guard  against 
this  danger,  tiv)  Athenians,  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn of  their  ;>hips  from  Corcyra,  ordered  the 
Potidaeans  to  tiirow  down  the  walls  of  their 
town  on  the  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Pallene,  to 
give  hostages,  and  to  send  away  their  Corinthi- 
an magistrates,  and  receive  no  more  in  future ; 
and  as,  about  the  same  time,  they  were  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Macedo- 
nia, they  instructed  the  oflicers  who  command- 
ed it  to  ei^orce  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
and  also  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  other 
subject  towns  in  the  same  region.  The  Poti- 
daeans  sent  anai)assadors  to  Athens  to  obtain 
the  revocation  of  their  sovereign's  command ; 
but  they  also  appUed  to  Sparta  for  a  promise  of 
assistance  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to  re- 
I  sist  it.    In  this  application  they  were  seconded 
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by  the  Cormtliiaiis,  and  obtained  an  aaaaraaoe 
tbat,  if  the  Athenians  attacked  Potidsa,  a  Pe- 
lopoDneaian  anny  should  march  into  Atiioa. 
Thus  encouraged,  when  their  suit  was  rejected 
at  Athena,  ai^  they  found  that  the  Athenian 
aanament  prepared  against  Macedonia  was  no 
less  directed  against  themselves,  they  openly 
asserted  their  independence,  and  their  exam- 
ple was  Avowed  by  a  great  number  of  the  Chal- 
eidean  and  Bottiaean  towns.  Perdiccas  per- 
suaded the  Chalcidians  on  the  coast  to  abandon 
and  demolish  their  towns,  and  to  transfer  their 
habitation  to  Oiynthus,  and  there  concentrate 
their  strength.  To  those  who  consented  to 
this  sacnik^,  he  granted  lands  in  his  own  do- 
minions, to  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  the  war  with 
Athens  should  last.  The  Athenian  command- 
ers, Archestrattts  and  ten  colleagues,  on  their 
arrival  at  Potidea,  finding  that  they  had  come 
too  late,  and  seeing  their  force — 30  ships,  and 
1000  heavy-armed  troops — too  small  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  insurgents,  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Macedonia,  and  there  carried  on 
the  war  against  Perdiccas.  in  conjunction  with 
Philip,  and  the  rebels  who  had  invaded  it  from 
the  upper  provinces. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  the 
Corinthians  raised  a  force  of  1600  heavy-armed 
and  400  light  troops,  among  whom  several  of 
their  own  citizens  served  as  volunteers.  They 
wm  placed  under  the  command  of  Aristeus, 
who  had  connexions  with  Potidiea,  which  in- 
duced him  to  exert  all  his  influence  at  Co- 
rinth in  its  behalf,  and  most  of  the  volunteers 
had  offered  their  services  for  his  sake ;  and 
such  was  his  seeal  in  the  cause,  that  he  reached 
Potidsa  in  forty  days  after  the  insurrection 
broke  out.  The  Athenians,  when  they  heard 
of  his  arrival,  sent  40  galleys  and  2000  heavy- 
anned  troops,  all  Athenian  citizens,  under  Cal- 
lias  and  four  colleagues,  to  recover  and  punish 
the  revolted  cities.  They  found  Archestratus 
on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  where  he  had  just 
taken  Th^rma,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siegje 
of  Pydna.  Thc^  carried  on  the  siege  with  him 
for  a  time,  but,  finding  that  it  would  delay  them 
too  long,  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Perdic- 
cas, wluch  suited  the  ends  of  bcih  parties,  but 
seems  not  to  have  been  meant  seriously  by 
either.  Perdiccas  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
vaders at  any  rate,  and  the  Athenians  were  im- 
patient to  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  their 
expedition.  They  therefore  quitted  Macedonia, 
and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Beroea, 
Callias  sent  the  fleet  forward,  and  taking  with 
him  the  3000  heavy-armed  Athenians  and  the 
troope  furnished  by  the  allies  of  the  republic, 
with  600  Macedonian  horse  under  Philip  and 
Pausanias — ^probably  the  brother  of  Perdiccas 
and  one  of  his  partisans — ^marched  overland  to 
Potidsa.  Judicious  dispositions  had  been  made 
for  their  reception  by  Aristeus,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Potideans  and  the  Peloponne- 
aian  allies  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  in- 
fantry ;  that  of  the  cavalry  was  nominally  as- 
signed to  the  King  of  Macedonia,  who  had  for- 
gotten his  treaty  with  the  Athenians  as  soon  as 
they  had  turned  their  backs,  and  sent  one  of  his 
generals,  with  200  horse,  to  the  assistance  of 
their  enemies.  The  plan  of  Aristeus  was  to 
place  the  Athenians  between  two  fires ;  for  this 
purpose,  he  himself  waited  for  them  in  the  Isth- 


mmf  near  Poiidna  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces, 
and  ordered  a  body  of  Chalcidian  troops,  with 
the  Macedonian  cavaky,  to  remain  at  Oiynthus, 
and,  on  a  signal  being  given — for  the  two  towns 
were  in  si^t  of  each  other,  and  only  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  apart — ^to  hasten  to  the 
field,  and  faU  upon  the  rear  of  the  Athenians. 
But  though  the  Athenians  came,  as  he  expected, 
and  gave  him  battle,  the  fortune  of  the  day  baf- 
fled his  calculations.  The  wing  of  the  army 
which  he  commanded  in  person,  composed  of 
Corinthians  and  other  picked  troops,  was  com- 
pletely victorious  over  the  division  opposed  to 
it,  wluch  he  porsued  to  a  great  distance.  But 
the  rest  of  liis  forces  was  no  less  completely 
routed  by  the  Athenians,  and  driven  into  Poti- 
dea.  No  assistance  came  from  Oiynthus.  Cal- 
lias had  sent  a  small  detachment  of  the  allied 
troops  with  the  Macedonian  horse  to  check  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  there ;  and,  though 
they  came  out  on  seeing  the  signal  which  was 
hoisted  at  Potidea,  the  battle  was  so  rapidly 
decided,  that  the  signals  were  taken  down  be- 
fore they  engaged  in  action,  and  they  then  re- 
tired into  the  town.  Aristeus,  returning  from 
the  pursuit,  found  the  Athenians  masters  of  the 
field,  and  with  great  difilculty  and  some  loss— • 
being  forced  to  skirt  the  seashore,  and  even  to 
wade  through  the  water — brought  his  men  into 
Potidsa.  The  number  of  the  slain  was  but 
small  on  both  sides ;  the  Potid»ans  lost  about 
300 ;  the  Athenians  half  as  many  of  their  own 
citizens,  and  their  general,  Callias.  But  their 
success  enabled  them  to  commence  the  circum- 
vallation  of  Potidaea  by  carrying  a  wall  across 
the  Isthmus  on  the  side  of  Oiynthus.  They  did 
not  deem  their  force  sufllcient  at  once  to  defend 
this  and  to  execute  a  similar  work  on  the  other 
side ;  but,  not  long  after,  a  fresh  re-enforcement 
arrived  from  Athens  of  1600  heavy-armed  Athe- 
nians, under  the  command  of  Phmnuo.  He  be- 
gan by  ravaging  the  Potidean  territory,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  an  action ;  but  as  the  enemy 
kept  within  their  walls,  he  set  about  completing 
the  circumvallation,  and  the  place  was  soon 
closely  blockaded  by  sea  and  land.  Aristeus, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  speedy  succour,  and  little 
hope  of  deliverance  but  from  the  chances  of  a 
protracted  siege,  advised  that  all  but  600  of  the 
garrison  should  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair 
wind,  and  make  their  escape  by  sea ;  and  he  of- 
fered himself  to  share  the  danger  of  those  who 
should  remain.  But  when  this  proposal  was 
rejected,  thinking  he  could  do  more  service  out 
of  the  place  than  in  it,  he  contrived  to  elud^ 
the  Athenian  guardships,  and,  passing  over  to 
Chalcidice,  there  carried  on  the  war  with  con- 
siderable success  against  the  allies  of  Athens, 
and  sent  to  Pelc^rannesus  to  obtain  farther  aid. 
Pfiormio,  after  having  invested  the  city,  made 
an  inroad  into  Chalcidice  with  his  1600  men, 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  insurgents,  and 
took  some  of  their  smaller  towns.  Such  was 
the  second  afTair  in  which  Athens  and  Corinth, 
though  the  treaty  between  them  was  still  sub- 
sisting in  form,  were  brought  into  conflict  with 
each  other  as  open  enemies. 

The  Corinthians,  alarmed  for  the  safety,  both 
of  Potidea  itself  and  of  their  own  citizens,  who 
were  besieged  there,  were  now  very  anxious 
to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  quarrel. 
And  as  they  knew  that  similar  dispositions  to- 
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wards  Athens  preyailed  veiy  generally  aiftong 
their  allies,  they  invited  deputies  from  the  oth- 
er states  of  the  confederacy  to  meet  them  at 
Sparta,  and  there  charged  the  Athenians  with 
having  broken  the  treaty,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Spartans 
held  an  assembly  to  receive  the  complaints  of 
their  allies,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  peace 
or  war.  Here  the  Corinthians  were  seconded 
by  several  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
who  had  also  wrongs  to  complain  of  against 
Athens,  and  urged  the  Spartans  for  redress. 
The  ^ginetans,  though  they  did  not  venture 
openly  to  send  envoys  on  this  occasion,  had 
their  secret  agents  at  Sparta,  who  represented 
the  subjection  to  which  their  island  was  reduced 
as  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  league.* 
The  deputies  of  Megara  were  especially  loud 
in  their  accusations ;  among  all  the  grievances 
they  alleged,  there  was  none  on  which  they 
dwelt  so  much  as  the  unjust  hostility  by  which, 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty,  they  were  ex- 
cluded finom  all  commerce,  not  only  with  Attica, 
but  with  all  the  ports  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Athens.  The  Corinthian  deputy  came  for- 
ward last  to  enforce  the  imptession  made  on 
the  assembly  by  the  preceding  speakers.  The 
speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Thucydides  con- 
tains a  delicate  mixture  of  praise  and  censure, 
well  adapted  to  rouse  the  pride  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spartans  against  Athens.  He  reproach- 
es the  Spartans  with  the  easy  good  faith, 
through  which,  unsuspicious  or  unconscious  of 
evil  intentions,  they  have  suffered  the  Atheni- 
ans to  make  a  formidable  progress  in  undermi- 
ning the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  transactions 
at  Corcyra  and  Potidaea  he  treats  as  part  of  the 
preparation  by  which  Athens  has  been  arming 
herself  for  the  approaching  war.  If,  after  so 
many  manifest  declarations  of  hostility,  Sparta 
still  remains  passive,  the  ambition  and  inso- 
lence of  her  rival  will  break  through  all  re- 
straints. The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the 
speech  is  an  elaborate  contrast  which  the  ora- 
tor draws  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Athe- 
nian character.  '*  You  seem  never  to  have  re- 
flected,** he  sajTs,  "  how  wide  a  difference  there 
is  between  you  and  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  to  contend.  They  are  fruitful  in  new  proj- 
ects, and  quick  in  devising  and  executing  their 
plans :  you  are  content  to  keep  what  you  have, 
without  aiming  at  more,  and  scarcely  can  be 
brought  to  act  even  by  the  spur  of  necessity. 
They  are  daring  beyopd  their  strength,  enter- 
prising against  their  judgment,  sanguine  in 
the  midst  of  dangers :  you  let  your  underta- 
kings fall  short  of  your  power,  distrust  the  dic- 
tates of  your  soundest  judgment,  and  if  you 
fall  into  danger,  expect  never  to  be  extricated. 
They  are  as  prompt  as  you  are  dilatory,  and  as 
eager  for  foreign  expeditions  as  you  are  loath  to 
etir  from  home.  They,  when  they  gain  a  vic- 
tory, push  forward  as  far  as  they  can ;  when 
they  are  worsted,  they  fall  back  no  farther  than 
they  are  driven.  When  they  fail  in  an  under- 
taking, they  think  they  have  lost  something 

-  '  -  .-  .  - 

*  Maeller,  Proleg.,  p.  411,  refers  this  compUint  to  the 
Ancient  compact  mmide  before  or  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Platsa.  Yet,  aooording  to  the  report  of  the  oath  in 
J>iodorae,  zi.,  39,  the  parties  were  only  restiaised  from 
utterly  destroying  any  oi  the  contracting  dtiea^—ithUiUM 


that  beloDged  to  them ;  whatever  they  may 
gain,  they  account  little  in  comparison  to  what 
remains  to  be  won.  If  they  are  disappointed  in 
one  object,  they  forthwith  conceive  some  new 
hopes  to  supply  its  place.  With  them,  between 
possession  and  desire,  there  is  no  room  for  en- 
joyment ;  they  make  a  pastime  of  business,  and 
prefer  laborious  occupation  to  indolent  repose.** 
In  conclusion,  the  speaker  takes  a  still  stronger 
tone,  and  intimates  that  unless  Sparta  complies 
with  his  demand,  and  fulfils  the  promise  by 
which  Potidaea  was  encouraged  to  revolt,  Co- 
rinth might  be  led,  though  reluctantly,  to  seek 
a  new  alliance ;  an  allusion  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible, and  not  without  weight,  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Argos. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  Athenian  en- 
voys, who  had  been  sent  out  on  other  business, 
were  still  in  Sparta.  They  desired  permission 
to  attend  and  address  the  assembly,  not,  it  is 
said,  with  a  view  to  defend  their  city  from  the 
charges  brought  against  it,  but  to  caution  the 
Spartans  against  rashly  engaging  in  an  unne- 
cessary war,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  power 
of  Athens,  and  of  the  steps  l^  which  she  had 
risen  to  it.  The  speaker,  however,  not  only 
expatiates  on  the  glorious  origin  of  the  Atheni- 
an empire,  but  at  some  length  vindicates  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  towards  her  allies. 
The  course  they  had  pursued  was  prescribed,  he 
contends^  not  more  by  ambition  than  by  neces- 
sity ;  necessity  arising,  in  part,  out  of  Sparta*s 
unreasonable  jealousy  and  estrangement.  No 
other  people  in  the  same  position  would  either 
have  diown  greater  moderation,  or  have  gov- 
erned their  subjects  more  mildly ;  least  of  all 
the  Spartans  themselves,  whose  supremacy  was 
no  sooner  established  than  it  was  felt  to  be  in> 
tolerable.  He  bids  them  reflect  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  war,  and  proposes  that  their  difl[er- 
ences  should  be  decided  by  arbitration. 

When  the' strangers  had  all  been  heard,  they 
were  desired  to  withdraw,  that  the  assembly 
might  deliberate.  The  feeling  against  the  Athe- 
nians was  universal ;  most  voices  were  for  in- 
stant war ;  and  even  those  whose  views  were 
most  pacific  only  ventured  to  recommend  delay. 
Of  this  number  was  the  elder  kingAichidamns, 
who  endeavoured  to  temper  the  general  ardour 
by  instructing  his  hearers  to  form  more  correct 
notions  than  they  commonly  entertained  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  Athens,  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  dangers  of  the  contest  for  which 
they  were  so  eager.  "  It  is  one,*'  he  obeerves, 
"  which  cannot  be  carried  on  with  any  hope  of 
success  without  means,  of  which  we  are  at 
present  destitute,  and  exertions  of  a  kind  whol- 
ly new  to  us.  It  will  demand  not  only  men,  but 
ships  and  money.  Without  these  we  can  make 
no  impression  on  an  empire  such  as  that  of 
Athens ;  yet  our  navy  is  still  to  be  formed  -,  we 
have  no  conunon  treasure,  and  shall  soon  grow 
weary  of  extraordinary  contributions.  Let  no 
one  dream  that  by  ravaging  Attica  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination ; 
if  we  have  no  better  expedient,  we  may  more 
probably  bequeath  it  to  our  children.  The 
Athenians  have  other  territories  beyond  our 
reach,  and  supplies,  which,  while  they  are  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  we  cannot  intercept.  Still  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  tamely  acqui- 
esce in  the  injuries  which  they  offer  to  our  al- 
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lies :  there  is  a  mean  between  a  dishonoorable 
peace  and  an  immediate,  nnavailing  show  of 
hostility.  Let  ns  wait  at  least  two  or  three 
years  before  we  draw  the  sword.  In  this  inter- 
nal let  us  demand  satisfaction  from  the  Athe- 
iiians»  and  do  onr  utmost  to  adjust  our  disputes 
liy  negotiation,  which  will  be  more  likely  to 
thng  them  to  reasonable  terms,  while  their  ter- 
ritory, highly  cultiyated  and  still  untouched, 
lies  as  n  hostage  at  our  mercy.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  other  allian- 
ces, which  may  furnish  us  with  what  we  are 
most  in  want  of,  ships  and  money ;  and  let  us  not 
scruple  to  seek  them  even  among  the  barbari- 
ans, if  they  should  seem  to  hold  out  the  fairer 
promise  of  advantage.  Till  this  has  been  done, 
let  us  not  sacrifice  the  safety  and  -glory  of 
Sparta,  which  rest  on  the  union  of  moderation 
and  strengA,  to  the  impatience  of  our  allies." 

But  such  counsels  were  too  sober  to  suit  the 
temper  of  the  assemby,  whose  prevailing  senti- 
ments were  expressed  with  homely  brevity  by 
Sthenelaidas,  the  presiding  ephor.  "  He  could 
not  understand  what  the  long  speeches  of  the 
Athenians  amounted  to ;  they  had  said  much  in 
praise  of  themselves,  but  not  a  word  to  prove 
that  they  had  not  injured  Sparta  and  her  allies ; 
and  the  better  their  conduct  had  been  iit  past 
times,  the  more  they  deserved  to  suffer  for 
having  now  degenerated  from  their  former  vir- 
tues. Tlie  Spartans  had  never  varied,  and 
would  neither  see  their  allies  wronged  with  im- 
punity, nor  let  the  redress  be  more  tardy  than 
the  aggression.  Others  were  strong  in  ships, 
and  horses,  and  gold ;  Sparta  in  her  allies, 
whom  she  ought  not  to  desert ;  nor  was  it  fit 
that  she  should  be  pleading  and  talking  while 
they  were  actually  suflTerine,  but  that  she  should 
avenge  them  speedily,  and  with  all  her  might. 
Let  us  not  listen  to  tiiose  who  recommend  de- 
liberation, which  becomes  those  who  are  about 
to  commit  an  injury,  rather  than  those  who 
have  received  one,  but  vote,  as  befits  the  dig- 
nity of  Sparta,  Ibr  war." 

He  then  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  that  the 
Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty.  The  votes, 
according  to  Spartan  usage,  were  given  orally, 
and  it  cannot  have  been  doubtful  on  which  side 
the  voices  prevailed ;  but  Sthenelaidas,  wishing 
that  the  disposition  of  the  assembly  should  be 
visibly  dispteyed,  professed  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  di- 
rected them  to  divide.  It  was  then  seen  that 
those  who  were  for  war  greatly  outnumbered 
th%  opposite  party.  The  deputies  of  the  allies 
were  then  informed  of  the  resolution  which  the 
assembly  had  adopted,  and  that  a  general  con- 
gress of  the  confederacy  would  shortly  be  sum- 
moned to  deliberate  on  the  same  question,  in 
order  that  war,  if  decided  on,  might  be  decreed 
by  common  consent.  In  the.  interval,  before 
the  meeting  of  this  congress*,  the  Corinthians 
were  actively  employed  in  sohciting  the  votes 
of  the  several  states  in  favour  of  the  measure 
which  they  earnestly  desired ;  and,  with  a  view, 
probably,  to  sway  the  public  mind,  rather  than 
to  satisfy  any  doubts  of  their  own,  the  Spartans 
sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle  whether  it 
would  be  better  for  th^n  to  go  to  war.  The 
answer  which  they  received  could  not  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  theur  wishes  if  they  had 


themselves  dictated  it.  The  god  was  made  to 
dechure  that  if  they  carried  on  the  war  with  vig- 
our they  should  conquer,  and  that  he  himself, 
invoked  or  uninvoked,  would  be  their  ally. 
When  the  congress  met,  the  Corinthian  depu- 
ties were  again  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  the  course  which  the  oracle  recommended, 
and  did  not  omit  to>  urge  its  sanction,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  felt  either  scruples 
about  the  justice  of  the  war  or  doubts  as  to  its 
issue.  They  also  endeavoured  to  work  upon 
the  fears  of  those  states  which,  lying  remote 
from  the  sea,  dreaded  the  cost  of  a  war  from 
which  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  by  pointing  out 
the  connexion  of  their  interests  with  those  of 
the  maritime  states,  and  the  common  danger 
which  threatened  all  from  the  restless  ambition 
of  Athens.  They  animated  the  timid  by  show- 
ing that  the  power  of  the  enemy,  formidable  as 
it  seemed,  rested  on  an  insecure  foundation, 
and  might  easily  be  overthrown  if  their  own 
confederacy  once  put  forth  its  full  strength.  A 
navy  might  be  raised  capable  of  coping  with 
that  of  Athens ;  and  if  their  own  means  were 
insufficient  to  defray  the  expense,  the  treasures 
of  Delphi  and  Olympia  might  be  borrowed  for 
such  a  purpose.  With  this  supply,  they  should 
be  able  to  attract  the  foreign  seamen,  who  form- 
ed the  main  strength  of  the  Athenian  marine, 
by  the  ofiTer  of  larger  pay ;  and  the  loss  of  a 
sin^e  sea-fight  wol|d  probably  be  fatal  to  a 
power  which  could  only  exist  so  long  as  it  com- 
manded the  sea.  But  there  were  still  other 
modes  of  attacking  it ;  abroad,  by  exciting  its 
subjects  to  revolt,  and  thus  stopping  the  sources 
of  its  revenue ;  at  home,  by  occupying  a  per- 
manent post  in  its  territory.  Even,  however, 
if  there  was  less  ground  for  confidence,  and  if 
there  was  more  to  be  feared  and  sacrificed,  all 
ought  to  be  borne  and  risked,  sooner  Uian  suffer 
a  single  city,  one,  too,  of  Ionian  race,  to  swal- 
low up  the  liberties  of  the  rest,  one  after  anoth- 
er, and  establish  itself  tyrant  of  Greece. 

The  congress  decided  on  the  war;  but  the 
confederacy  was  totally  unprepared  for  com- 
mencing hostilities,  and  though  the  necessary 
preparations  were  immediately  begun  and  vig- 
orously prosecuted,  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before 
it  was  ready  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field.  In 
the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  to  Athena 
with  various  remonstrances  and  demands,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  amusing  the  Athenians 
with  the  prospect  of  peace  and  of  multiplying 
pretexts  for  war.  An  attempt  was  made,  not, 
perhaps,  so  foolish  as  it  was  insolent,  to  revive 
the  popular  dread  of  the  curse  which  had  been 
supposed  to  hang  over  the  Alcmaeonids.  The 
Athenians  were  called  upon,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  to  banish  all  who  remained  among  them 
of  that  blood-stained  race.  If  they  had  complied 
with  this  demand,  they  must  have  parted  with 
Pericles,  who,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Alcmaeonids.  This,  indeed, 
was  not  expected ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
refusal  might  aflTord  a  pretext  to  his  Enemies  at 
Athens  for  treating  him  as  the  author  of  the 
war.  The  Athenians  retorted  by  requiring  the 
Spartans  to  expiate  the  pollution  with  which 
they  had  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  Taenarus, 
by  dragging  firom  it  some  Helots  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  that  of  ^then^,  by  the  death 
of  Pausanias.    A  firesh  embassy  then  required 
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the  Athenians  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Potl- 
dea,  and  to  restore  ^Cgina  to  independence, 
bnt,  above  all,  to  repeal  the  decree  against  Me- 
gara.  The  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  this  last 
point,  probably  because  it  was  known  to  be  that 
on  which  it  was  least  likely  that  any  concession 
would  be  made,  and  because  this  also  furnished 
an  occasion  for  malicious  insinuations  and  pop- 
ular clamour  against  Pericles.  He  was  accused, 
in  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  times,  of  having 
procured  the  decree  to  gratify  a  private  grudge 
which  Aspasia  bore  to  the  Megarians.  But  the 
enmity  or  the  Athenians  towards  Megara  need- 
ed not  to  be  artificially  inflamed,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  the  decree,  which  was  proposed  by 
one  Charinus,  was  occasioned  by  a  murder  which 
the  Megarians  were  charged  with  committing  on 
an  Athenian  herald  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  their  encroachments  on  the  consecrated 
waste  which  divided  their  territory  from  Attica. 
Thucydides  mentions  this  last  ground  of  com- 
plaint, but  without  alluding  to  the  alleged  mur- 
der, and  also  one  relating  to  some  runaway 
slaves  of  the  Athenians  whom  the  Megarians 
had  harboured.  Finally,  three  new  envoys, 
•Ramphias,  Melesippus,  and  Agesander,  came 
from  Sparta  with  an  ultimate  proposal,  but  one 
of  a  nature  which  proved  that  nothing  was  far- 
tfier  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Spartans  than  the 
peace  which  they  affected^o  desire.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  demand  thtf  Athens  should  re- 
store the  Greeks  to  independence — in  other 
words,  that  she  should  abdicate  her  empire,  and 
descend  to  a  station  in  which  she  would  be  per- 
petually at  the  mercy  of  her  rival.  The  Athe- 
nians now  held  an  assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  final  answer  to  the  demands  of  Sparta, 
and  Pericles  demonstrated  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  refiising  every  concession  which 
had  been  required. 

Some  of  the  preceding  speakers  had  treated 
the  decree  against  Megara  as  a  matter  of  slight 
moment,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  peace.  But  Pericles  observed 
that  the  last  terms  offered  by  the  Spartans 
proved  the  insidious  nature  of  their  former  pro- 
posals, and  that  the  one  relating  to  Megara  had 
been  held  out  merely  to  try  the  spirit  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Athenians,  and  if  they  gave  way  on 
that  point,  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  exact  some  stiH  more  important  concession. 
They  had  only  to  choose  between  Qncondition- 
al  submission  and  uncompromising  resistance ; 
for  to  yield  to  terms  prescribed,  not  by  the  judg- 
ment of  an  impartial  umpire,  but  by  the  will  of 
an  adversary,  whether  in  great  or  little  matters, 
amounted  to  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 
He  then  contrasted  the  means  and  resources  of 
the  two  confederacies,  and  showed  the  advan- 
tages which  Athens,  as  sovereign  of  a  great  em- 
pire, possessed,  in  the  unity  of  its  counsels  and 
the  promptness  of  its  measures,  over  a  league 
composed  of  many  members,  which  had  each  a 
voice  in  ev^ry  deliberation,  and  were  divided 
in  their  interests  and  feelings.  But  even  if  the 
Peloponnesians  were  more  closely  united,  the 
war  with  Athens  would  require  exertions  and 
sacrifices  wholly  new  to  them,  and  which  they 
would  not  long  be  able  to  support.  Athens  had 
nothing  to  fear  firom  them  either  by  land  or  sea. 
The  utmost  they  could  attempt  in  Attica  would 
be  to  occupy  a  fortress,  which  would,  perhaps, 


enable  them  to  came  some  damage  and  annoy- 
ance, but  woold  not  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
visiting  their  coasts  with  a  retahation  which 
would  be  much  more  severely  felt,  beeanae  they 
depended  entirely  on  their  territories,  while 
Athens  could  draw  snpplies  from  numberiess 
quarters.  To  imagine  that  they  could  put  their 
navy  on  a  footing  which  would  enable  it  to  rival 
that  of  Athens,  was  contrary  to  all  experience 
and  probability.  The  nanticai  skill  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  matu- 
rity, had  been  the  fruit  of  the  continual  practice 
of  many  years,  which  the  Peloponnesians  would 
not  even  find  means  of  cultivating  in  the  fiice 
of  a  superior  enemy.  Should  they  even  replen- 
ish their  empty  cofl^ers  with  the  sacred  treas- 
ures of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  they  would  scarcely 
entice  many  foreigners  away  from  the  service 
of  Athens,  which  had  a  hold  on  them  as  mis- 
tress of  their  native  cities ;  and,  after  all,  her 
best  seamen  were  drawn  from  her  own  citizens, 
and  she  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for  hands  to 
man  her  fleets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Athe- 
nians must  beware  of  throwing  away  their  nat- 
ural advantages  by  meeting  the  Peloponnesians 
with  inferior  numbers  in  the  field.  Let  tiiem 
not  be  provoked,  by  the  ravages  which  their  ter- 
ritory might  suffer,  to  risk  an  engagement  in 
which  victory  would  bring  them  little  gain,  de- 
feat, by  encouraging  their  subjects  to  rebellion, 
might  lead  to  irreparable  mischief  Let  them 
not,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their  crops  and  boild- 
ings,  which  might  be  soon  replaced,  hazard  lives, 
which  were  ii^nitely  more  precious.  Rather, 
if  he  could  hope  to  prevail  with  them,  would  he 
advise  them  with  their  own  hands  to  lay  their 
land  waste,  and  thus  convince  the  enemy  aC 
their  inflexible  resolution.  He  saw  every  rea- 
son to  hope  for  the  best  issue  of  the  struggle, 
provided  only  they  would  not  grasp  at  new  ac- 
quisitions while  they  were  defending  the  old, 
and  did  not  expose  themselves  to  unnecessary 
dangers.  The  answer  he  advised  them  to  give 
to  the  Spartans  was,  that  they  would  repeal  the 
prohibition  against  the  oonmieroe  of  Megara  as 
soon  as  Sparta  should  abolish  that  part  of  her 
institutions  by  which  foreigners  were  excluded 
from  intercourse  with  her  citizens ;  and  that 
they  would  restore  their  subjects  to  independ- 
ence if  that  was  their  condition  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty,  and  if  Sparta  would  grant 
a  real,  and  not  merely  nominal,  independence 
to  her  allies,  to  whom  she  now  prescribed  the 
form  of  their  political  constitution ;  that  they 
were  still  willing  to  refer  their  diflferences  to  an 
impartial  judgment,  and  would  not  begin  the 
war,  but  would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
repel  an  attack. 

The  advice  of  Pericles  was  adopted,  and 
with  this  answer  the  Spartan  envoys  returned 
home.  Still,  war  had  been  only  threatened,  not 
declared ;  and  peacefiil  intercourse,  though  not 
wholly  free  from  distrust,  was  still  kept  up  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  two  confederacies. 
But  eariy  in  the  following  spring,  B.C.  431,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Trace, 
an  event  took  place  which  closed  all  prospects 
of  peace,  precipitated  the  conunencement  of 
war,  imbittered  the  animosity  of  the  oontending* 
parties,  and  prepared  some  of  the  most  tragical 
scenes  of  the  ensuing  history.  In  the  dei^  of 
night  the  city  of  Platca  was  surprised  by  a 
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body  of  three  taimdred  ThebaBB,  oonnnanded  by 
two  of  the  great  officers  caHed  BoBotarohs. 
They  had  been  invited  by  a  Platean  named 
Naudidea,  and  others  of  the  same  party,  who 
hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  to  rid  them- 
selyes  of  their  political  opponents,  and  to  break 
off  the  relation  in  which  their  city  was  standing 
to  Athens,  and  transfer  its  alliance  to  Thebes. 
The  Thebans,  foreseeing  that  a  general  war 
was  fast  approaching,  felt  the  less  scrapie  in 
stren^hening  themselTes  by  this  acquisition, 
while  it  might  be  made  with  little  cost  and  risk. 
The  gates  were  nngaarded,  as  in  time  of  peace, 
and  one  of  them  was  secretly  opened  to  the  in- 
vaders, who  advanced  withoot  interruption  into 
the  market-place.    Their  Platasan  friends  will- 
ed to  lead  them  at  once  to  the  honses  of  their 
adversaries,  and  to  glnt  their  hatred  by  a  mas- 
sacre.   But  the  Thebans  were  more  anxioas  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  city,  and  feared  to 
provoke  resistance  by  an  act  of  violence.    Hav- 
ing,  therefore,  halted  in  the  maiket-|dace,  they 
made  9  proclamation  inviting  all  who  were  will- 
ing that  Platsa  should  become  again,  as  it  had 
been  in  former  times,  a  member  of  the  Bieotian 
body,  to  join  them.    The  PIat«ans,  who  were 
not  in  the  plot,  imagined  the  force  by  which  their 
city  had  been  surprised  to  be  much  stronger 
than  it  really  was,  and,  as  no  hostile  treatment 
was  offered  to  them,  remained  quiet,  and  enter- 
ed into  a  parley  with  the  Thebans.     In  the 
course  of  these  conferences  they  gradually  dis- 
covered that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was 
small,  and  might  be  easily  overpowered ;  and, 
as  tiiey  were  in  general  attached  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, or,  at  least,  strongly  averse  to  an  aUianee 
with  Thebes,  they  resolved  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, while  the  darkness  might,  favour  them 
and  perplex  the  strangers.    To  avoid  suspicion, 
they  met  to  concert  their  plan  of  operation  by 
means  of  passages  opened  through  the  walls  of 
their  houses ;  and  having  barrici^ed  the  streets 
with  wagons,  and  made  such  ether  preparations 
as  they  thought  necessary,  a  little  before  day- 
break they  suddenly  fbll  upon  the  Thebans. 
The  little  band  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
twice  or  thrice  repulsed  the  assailants ;  but  as 
these  still  returned  to  the  charge,  and  were  as- 
sisted by  tiie  women  and  slaves,  who  showered 
stones  and  tiles  from  the  houses  on  the  enemy, 
all,  at  the  same  time,  raising  a  tumultuous  clan^ 
our,  and  a  heavy  rain  increased  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  darkness,  they  at  length  lost  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  took  to  flight.    But  most 
were  unable  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  through 
a  strange  town,  and  several  were  slain  as  they 
wandered  to  and  fro  in  search  of  an  outlet.   The 
gate  by  which  they  were  admitted  had,  in  the 
mean  while,  been  closed,  and  no  other  was  open. 
Some,  pressed  by  their  pursuers,  mounted  the 
walls,  and  threw  themselves  down  on  the  out- 
side, but  for  the  most  part  were  killed  by  the 
fall.    A  few  were  fortunate  enough  to  break 
open  one  of  the  gates  in  a  lone  quarter,  with  an 
axe  which  they  obtained  from  a  woman,  and  to 
effect  their  escape.    The  main  body,  which  had 
kept  together,  entered  a  large  building  adjoining 
the  walls,  having  mistaken  its  gates,  which  they 
found  open,  for  those  of  the  town,  and  were 
shut  in.    The  Plat«eans  at  first  thought  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  building ;  but  at  length  the  men 
within,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Thebans,  who 
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were  still  wandering  np  and  down  the  streets^ 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

Before  their  departure  from  Thebes,  it  had: 
been  concerted  that  as  large  a  force  as  could  be 
raised  should  march  the  same  night  to  support 
them.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
was  not  quite  nine  miles,  and  these  troops  were 
expected  to  reach  the  gates  of  PIat«a  before 
the  morning;  but  the  Asopus,  which  crossed 
their  road,  had  been  swollen  by  the  rain,  and 
the  state  of  the  ground  and  the  weather  other- 
wise retarded  them,  so  that  they  were  still  on 
their  way  when  they  heard  of  the  failure  of  the 
enterprise.  Though  they  did  not  know  the  fate 
of  their  countrymen,  as  it  was  possible  that  some 
might  have  been  taken  prisoners,  they  were  at 
first  inclined  to  seize  as  many  of  the  Platteans 
as  they  could  find  without  the  walls,  and  to  keep 
them  as  hostages.  The  Plotcans  anticipated 
this  design,  and  were  alarmed;  for  many  of 
their  fellow-citizens  were  living  out  of  the  town 
in  the  security  of  peace,  and  tlMre  was  much 
valuable  property  in  the  country.  They  there- 
fore sent  a  herald  to  the  Theban  army  to  com- 
l^n  of  their  treacherous  attack,  and  call  upon 
them  to  abstain  from  farther  aggressicm,  and  to 
threaten  that,  if  any  was  oflfered,  the  prisoners 
should  answer  for  it  with  their  Uves.  The  The- 
bans afterward  alleged  that  they  had  received  a 
promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  retiring- from  the  Plat»an  territory, 
the  prisoners  should  be  released ;  and  Thucyd- 
ides  seems  disposed  to  believe  this  statement. 
The  Platsans  denied  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
Unless  they  should  come  to  terms  on  the  whole 
matter  with  the  Thebans ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
Mkely  that,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
ease,  the  Thebans  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  so  slight  a  security.  ,It  is  certain,  howev- 
er, that  they  retired,  and  that  the  Platcans,  as 
soon  as  they  had  transported  their  movable  prop- 
erty  out  of  the  country  into  the  town,  put  to 
death  all  the  prisoners— amounting  to  180,  and 
including  Eurymachus,  the  prtkici]ml  author  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  man  who  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  in  Thebes. 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  into 
Plataa  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to 
Athens  with  the  intelligence,  and  the  Athenians 
had  immediately  laid  all  the  B<eotians  in  Attica 
under  arrest;  and  when  another  messenger 
brought  the  news  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Plataeans,  they  sent  a  herald  to  request  that 
they  would  reserve  the  prisoners  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Atiienians.  The  herald  came  too  late 
to  prevent  the  execution ;  and  the  Athenians, 
foreseeing  that  Platea  would  stand  in  great 
need  of  defence,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  garri- 
son it,  supplied  it  with  provisions,  and  removed 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  persons  unfit 
for  service  in  a  siege.  • 

After  this  event,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
quarrel  could  only  be  decided  by  arms.  Plataea 
was  so  intimately  united  with  Athens,  that  the 
Athenians  felt  Uie  attack  which  had  been  made 
on  it  as  an  outrage  oflfered  to  themselves,  and 
prepared  for  immediate  hostilities.  Sparta,  too, 
instantly  sent  notice  to  all  her  allies  to  get  their 
contingents  ready  by  an  appointed  day  for  the 
invasion  of  Attica.  Two  thirds  of  the  whole 
force  which  each  raised  were  ordered  to  mardi,. 
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and  when  the  time  came,  asaemhled  in  the  Isth- 
mus, where  King  Archidamus  put  himself  at 
their  head.  An  army  more  fojrmidable,  both  in 
numbers  and  spirit,  had  never  issued  from  the 
peninsula  ;*  and  Archidamus  thought  it  advisa- 
ble, before  they  set  out,  to  call  the  principal  of- 
ficers together,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  caution,  and  maintaining  exact 
discipline  as  soon  as  they  should  have  entered 
the  enemy^s  territory ;  admonishing  them  not 
to  be  so  far  elated  by  their  superior  numbers  as 
to  believe  thatuhe  Athenians  would  certainly 
remain  passive  spectators  of  their  inroads. 
And  though  all  besides  himself  were  impatient 
to  move,  he  would  not  yet  tak^  the  decisive 
step  without  ipaking  one  attempt  more  to  avert 
its  necessity.  He  atiU  cherished  a  faint  hope 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians  might  be 
shaken  by  the  prospect  of  the  evils  of  war,  which 
were  now  so  imminent,  and  he  sent  Melesippus 
to  sound  their  disposition.  But  the  envoy  was 
not  able  to  obtain  an  audience  from  the  people, 
nor  so  much  as  to  enter  the  walls.  A  decree 
had  been  made,  at  the  instigation  of  Pericles, 
to  receive  no  embassy  from  the  Spartans  while 
they  should  be  under  aims.  Melesippus  was 
informed  that,  if  his  government  wished  to  treat 
with  Athens,  it  must  first  recall  its  forces.  He 
himself  ivas  ordered  to  quit  Attica  that  very 
day,  and  persons  were  appointed  to  conduct  him 
to  the  frontier,  to  prevent  him  from  holding  com- 
munication with  any  one  by  the  way.  On  part- 
ing with  his  conductors  he  exclaimed,  "  This 
day  will  be  the  beginning  of  great  evils  to 
Greece."  A 

Such  a  prediction  might  well  occur  to  any 
one  who  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  two  pow- 
ers which  were  now  coming  into  conflict,  and  on 
the  great  resources  of  both,  which,  though  to- 
tally diflTerent  in  kind,  were  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  no  human  eye  could  perceive  in  which 
scale  victory  hung;  and  the  termination  of  the 
struggle  could  seem  near  only  to  one  darkened 
hy  passion.  The  strengUi  of  Sparta,  as  was 
impiied  in  the  observation  of  Sthenelaidas,  lay 
in  the  annies  which  she  could  collect  from  the 
states  of  her  confederacy.  The  force  which 
she  could  thus  bring  into  the  field  is  admitted 
by  Pericles,  in  one  of  the  speeches  ascribed  to 
him  by  Thucydides,  to  be  capable  of  making 
head  against  any  that  could  be  raised  by  the 
united  eflbrts  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  Within 
the  Isthmus  her  allies  included  all  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  Achaia  and  Argos ;  and 
the  latter  was  bound  to  neutrality  by  a  truce 
which  still  wanted  several  years  of  its  term. 
Hence  the  great  contest  now  beginning  was 
not  improperiy  called  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Beyond  the  Isthmus  she  was  supported  by  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes,  which  drew  the  rest  of  Boeo- 
tia  along  with  it ;  and  Attica  would  thus  have 
been  complQtely  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
hostile  territories  if  Platsa  and  Oropus  had  not 
been  politically  attached  to  it.  The  Locrians  of 
Opus,  the  Dorians  of  the  mother-country,  and 
the  Phocians  <thou|^  these  last  were  secretly 
more  inclined  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  always 
taken  their  part  in  their  quarrels  with  Delphi, 
the  stanch  friend  of  Sparta),  were  also  on  her 

*  Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  numbers  of  the  army. 
Androtion  (Schol.  Soph.,  (Ed.  C.  697)  states  them  to  have 
ooniW  to  100,000 ;  Plutarch  (Per.,  S3)  to  00,000. 


side.    Thessaly,  Aoaniaiua,  and  the  AmpliJlo- 

chian  Argos,  were  in  alliaaoe  with  her  enemy  *, 
but  for  this  reason,  and  more  especially  from 
their  hostility  to  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus, 
the  iEtohans  were  friendly  to  her ;  and  she 
could  also  reckon  on  the  Corinthian  colonies, 
Anactorium,  Ambracia,  and  Leuoas. 

The  power  which  Sparta  exerted  over  her 
allies  was  much  more  narrowly  limited  than 
that  which  Athens  had  assumed  over  her  sub- 
jects.   The  Spartan  influence  rested  partly  on 
the  national  affinity  by  which  the  he»d  was 
united  to  the  Dorian  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy, but  still  more  on  the  conformity  which 
she  established  or  maintained  among  all  of 
them,  to  her  own  oligarchical  institutions.  This 
was  the  only  point  in  which  she  encroached  on 
the  independence  of  any.    Every  state  had  a 
voice  in  the  deUberations  by  which  its  interests 
might  be  affected;  and  if  Sparta  determined 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  required  by  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  she  was  obliged  carefully 
to  adjust  it  to  the  ability  of  each  community. 
So  far  was  she  from  enriching  herself  at  the 
expense  of  the  confederacy*  tlwt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  there  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  common  treasure  belonging  to  it,  and  no 
regular  tribute  for  common  purposes.    But,  to 
compensate  for  these  defects,  her  power  stood 
on  a  more  durable  basis  of  good-will  than  that 
of  Athens ;  and  though  in  every  state  there 
was  a  party  attached  to  the  Athenian  interest 
on  political  grounds,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
Spartan  cause  was  popular  throughout  Greece ; 
and  while  Athens  was  forced  to  keep  a  jealous 
eye  on  all  her  subjects,  and  was  in  continual 
fear  of  losing  them,  Sparta,  secure  of  the  loyal- 
ty of  her  own  allies,  could  calmly  watch  for  op- 
portunities of  profiting  by  the  disaffection  of 
those  of  her  rival.    At  home,  indeed,  her  state 
was  far  from  sound,  and  the  Athenians  were 
well  aware  of  her  vulnerable  side ;  but  abroad, 
and  as  chief  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy, 
she  presented  the  majestic  and  winning  aspect 
of  the  champion  of  liberty  against  Athenian 
tyranny  and  ambition ;  and  hence  she  had  im- 
portant advantages  to  hope  from  states  which 
were  but  remotely  connected  with  her,  and 
were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  her  arms.  Many 
powerful  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  thus  in- 
duced to  promise  her  their  aid,  and  it  was  on 
this  she  founded  her  chief  expectations  of  form- 
ing a  navy  which  might  face  that  of  Athens. 
Her  allies  in  this  quarter  engaged  to  furnish  her 
with  money  and  ships,  which,  it  was  calculated, 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  five  hundred, 
though  for  the  present  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  wear  the  mask  of  neutrality,  and  adroit 
single  Athenian  vessels  into  their  ports.    But 
as  she  was  conscious  that  she  should  be  still 
deficient  in  the  sinews  of  war,  she  already  be- 
gan to  turn  her  eyes  to  the  common  enemy  of 
Greece,  who  was  able  abundantly  to  supply  this 
want,  and  would  probably  be  willing  to  lavish 
his  gold  for  the  sake  of  ruining  Athens,  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  especial  enmity  and  dread. 

The  extent  of  the  Athenian  Empire  cannot 
be  so  exactly  computed.  In  the  language  of 
the  comic  stage,  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a 
thousand  cities  ;*  and  it  is  difllcult  to  estimate 

*  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  707. 
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'wliat  abalemeiit  ofiight  to  be  made  firam  this 
jilajftil  exaggeration.  The  subjects  of.  Athens 
were  in  general  more  opulent  than  the  allies  of 
SfMuta,  and  their  aoYoreign  disposed  of  their 
reyennes  at  her  pleasure.  The  only  states  to 
iniiich  she  granted  more  than  a  nominal  inde- 
pendence were  some  islands  in  the  Western 
Seas,  Coreyra,  Zacynthus,  and  Cephallenia; 
points  of  peculiar  importance  to  her  operations 
and  prospects  in  that  quarter,  though  even  there 
she  was  more  feared  than  loved.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  revolt  of  Potidaea  her  empire  had 
reached  its  widest  range,  and  her  finances  were 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  her  naval  and  military 
strengtil  was  at  its  greatest  height.  Pericles, 
as  one  of  the  ten  re^ar  generals,  or  ministers 
4>f  war,  before  the  Peloponnesian  army  had 
reached  the  frontier,  held  an  assembly,  in  which 
he  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  resources 
which  the  repubUc  had  at  her  disposal.  Her 
finances,  besides  the  revenue  which  she  drew 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  foreign  and  domestic, 
were  nourished  by  the  annual  tribute  of  her  al- 
lies, which  now  amounted  to  600  talents.  Six 
thousand,  in  money,  still  remained  in  the  treas- 
ury after  the  great  expenditure  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  buildings  and  the  siege  of 
Potidsa,  before  which  the  sum  had  amounted 
to  neaurly  ten  thousand.  But  to  this,  Pericles 
observed,  must  be  added  the  gold  and  silver, 
which,  in  various  forms  of  offerings,  ortiaments, 
and  sacred  utensils,  enriched  the  temples  or 
public  places,  which  he  calculated  at  600  tal- 
•ents,  without  reckoning  the  precious  materials 
employed  in  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
The  statue  of  Athen6  in  the  Parthenon  alone 
•contained  forty  talents  weight  of  pure  gold,  in 
the  cegis,  shield,  and  other  appendages.  If  they 
should  ever  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  such  a 
supply,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  their  tute- 
Jary  goddess  would  willingly  part  with  her  or- 
naments for  their  service,  on  condition  that  they 
were  replaced  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  They 
could  muster  a  force  of  13,000  heavy-armed, 
besides  those  who  were  employed  in  their  va- 
rious garrisons,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  city 
itself,  with  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  its  harbours,  who  amounted  to  16,000  more ; 
made  up»  indeed,  partly  of  the  resident  aliens, 
and  partly  of  citizens  on  either  verge  of  the 
military  age.  The  military  force  also  included 
1200  cavadry  and  1600  bowmen,  besides  some 
who  were  mounted ;  and  they  had  300  galleys 
in  sailing  condition. 

After  rousing  the  confidence  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  this  enumeration,  Pericles  urged  them, 
without  delay,  to  transport  their  families  and 
all  their  movable  property  out  of  the  enemy's 
reach,  and,  as  long  as  the  war  should  last,  to 
look  upon  the  capital  as  their  home.  To  en- 
courage a  patriotic  spirit  by  his  example,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  himself  from  imputa- 
tions to  which  he  might  be  exposed,  either  by 
the  Spartan  cunning,  or  by  an  indiscreet  dis- 
play of  private  friendship,  he  publicly  declared, 
that  if  Archidamus,  who  was  personally  attach- 
ed to  him  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  should,  ei- 
ther from  this  motive,  or  in  compliance  with  or- 
ders which  might  be  given  in  an  opposite  in- 
tention, exempt  his  lands  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  they  should,  from  that  time,  become  the 


property  of  the  state.  To  many  of  his  hearers 
that  which  he  required  was  a  very  painful  sac- 
rifice. Many  had  been  bom,  and  had  passed  all 
their  lives  in  the  country ;  they  were  attached 
to  it,  not  merely  by  the  profit  or  the  pleasure 
of  rural  pursuits,  but  by  domestic  and  religious 
associations.  For  though  the  incorporation  of 
the  Attic  townships  had  for  ages  extinguished 
their  political  independence,  it  had  not  inter- 
rupted their  religious  traditions,  or  efi!aced  the 
peculiar  features  of  their  local  worship ;  and 
hence  the  Attic  countryman  cltmg  to  his  deme 
with  a  fondness  which  he  could  not  feel  for  the 
great  city.  In  the  period  of  increasing  pros- 
perity which  had  followed  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  country  had  been  cultivated  and  adorned 
more  assiduously  than  ever.  All  was  now  to 
be  left  or  carried  away.  Reluctantly  they 
adopted  the  decree  which  Pericles  proposed; 
and,  with  heavy  hearts,  as  if  going  into  exile, 
they  quitted  their  native  and  hereditary  seats. 
If  the  rich  man  sighed  to  part  from  his  elegant 
villa,*  the  husbandman  still  more  deeply  felt 
the  pang  of  being  torn  from  his  home,  and  of 
abandoning  his  beloved  fields,  the  scenes  of  his 
infancy,  the  holy  places  where  his  forefathers 
had  worshipped,  to  the  ravages  of  a  merciless 
invader.  Ail,  however,  was  removed :  the  flocks 
and  cattle  to  Eubcea  and  other  adjacent  isl- 
ands ;  all  besides  that  was  portiible,  and  even 
the  timber  of  the  houses,  into  Athens,  to  which 
they  themselves  migrated  with  their  fomilies. 

The  city  itself  was  not  prepared  for  the  sud- 
den influx  of  so  many  new  inhabitants.  A  few 
found  shelter  imder  the  roofs  of  relatives  or 
friends,  but  the  greater  part,  on  their  arrival, 
found  Uiemselves  houseless  as  well  as  home- 
less. Some  took  refuge  in  such  temples  as 
were  usudly  open ;  others  occupied  the  towers 
of  the  walls;  others  raised  temporary  hovels  on 
any  vacant  ground  which  they  could  find  in  the 
city,  and  even  resorted  for  this  purpose  to  a 
site  vfhich  had  hitherto  been  guarded  from  all 
such  uses  by  policy,  aided  by  a  religions  sanc- 
tion. It  was  the  place  under  the  westom  wall 
of  the  citadel,  called,  from  the  ancient  buihlers 
of  the  wall,  the  Pelasgicon :  a  curse  had  been 
pronouAoed  on  any  one  who  should  tenant  it, 
and  men  remembered  some  words  of  an  oracle 
which  declared  it  better  untrodden.  The  real 
motive  for  the  prohibition  was  probably  the  se- 
curity of  the  citadel ;  but  all  police  seems  to 
have  been  suspended  by  the  urgency  of  the  oc- 
casion. It  was  some  time  ^sfore  the  new 
comers  bethought  themselves  of  spreading  over 
the  vacant  space  between  the  long  walls,  or  of 
descending  to  Pirsus.  But  this  foretaste  of 
the  evils  of  war  did  not  damp  the  general  ar- 
dour, especially  that  of  the  youthful  spirits, 
which  began  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  im- 
patient of  repose.  Numberless  oracles  and  pre- 
dictions were  circulated,  in  which  every  one 
found  something  that  accorded  with  the  tone 
of  his  feelings.  Even  those  who  had  no  definite 
hopes,  fears,  or  wishes,  shared  the  excitement 
of  men  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  The  holy 
island  of  Delos  had  been  recently  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.  It  was  forgotten,  or  was  never 
known  out  of  Delos  itself,  that  this  had  happen- 
ed already,  just  before  the  first  Persian  inva- 


*  laoer.,  Anop.,  e.  80. 
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BioD.*  It  was  deemed  a  pertent,  which  signi- 
fied new  and  extraordinary  events,  and  it  was 
soon  combined  with  other  prsdigies,  which 
tended  to  encourage  similar  forebodings.  Such 
was  the  state  in  which  the  Athenians  awaited 
the  advance  of  the  Peloponnesian  army. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCBICBNT  OP  THB  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR  TO  THB  END  OF  THIf  THIRD  TEAR. 

•  Aftbr  the  return  of  Melesippos,  Archidamns 
had  no  farther  pretext  for  lingering  at  the  Isth- 
mus, and  he  forthwith  set  forward  on  his  march. 
But  instead  of  striking  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  Attica,  or  advancing  along  the  seacoast  into 
the  plain  of  Eleosis,  he  turned  aside  to  the 
north,  and,  crossing  the  territory  of  Megara, 
sat  down  before  a  little  place  called  (Enoe, 
which  had  been  (ortified  and  garrisoned  to  se- 
cure one  of  the  passes  of  Citheron  between 
Attica  and  Boeotia.  The  Spartans,  and  the 
Peloponnesians  in  general,  had  no  skill  in  sieges, 
and  did  not  value  it.  The  fortress  defied  their 
attacks,  though  tbey  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  their  military  art.  The  army  grew  impatient 
Qi  the  delay,  which  frustrated  its  hopes  of  a 
rich  booty,  by  giving  the  Attic  husbandmen 
abundant  leisure  for  placing  all  their  movable 
property  in  safety.  Archidamus  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  presence  was.  more  likely  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  the  Athenians  before  it 
was  felt,  and  while  they  might  stiU  hope  to 
keep  their  terntory  undamaged.  But  finding, 
at  length,  that  he  was  only  losing  his  time, 
while  he  wearied  and  provoked  his  troops,  he 
abandoned  his  attempt  upon  (Enoe,  and,  march- 
ing southward,  entered  the  Thiiasian  plain,  or 
Ihe  district  of  JElleusis,  where  the  com  was  just 
ripe,  and  now  began  in  earnest  to  give  the  Athe- 
nians a  sample  of  what  they  had  to  expect  from 
a  continnanoe  of  the  war.  He  advanced  slow- 
iy,  to  leave  the  deeper  traces ;  and,  after  de- 
feating a  body  of  Athenian  eavahry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eleusis,  seeing  no  other  enemy  be- 
fore him,  proceeded  across  the  ridge  of  Gory- 
dallus,  leaving  Monnt  .£ga]eoe  on  the  right,  to 
Achanae,  seven  or  eight  miles  north  of  Athens, 
where  he  encamped;  and  made  a  long  and  de- 
structive stay.  His  hope  now  was  to  provoke 
the  Athenians  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  so, 

*  VoH  (Ifyfftofo^dke  Twadumgei^  p.  It8)  obMTves, 
"  Henceforward  (that  it,  after  the  leffend  about  tke  flnctn- 

atioa  of  the  island,  previoaa  to  the  birth  of  ApoUo  and  Ar- 
temis, had  become  current)  it  was  believed  that  Delos  could 
never  be  shaken  even  bv  an  earthquake ;  and  the  common 
people  thourht  it  a  prodijry,  when  this  happened  in  Ol.  87, 
just  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  even,  as  the  DeUans 

Save  out  (Herod.,  VI.,  98),  already  in  01.  72,  before  the  first 
orsian  invasion.  The  god,  it  was  pretended,  had  shaken 
Dekw,  to  signify  the  evils  which  impended  over  Graece  in 
the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  according  to 
an  oracle  which  ran,  Kivi7<rw  koI  ^^^Xov,  AKtv7iT6v  vep  eoifcaVf 
Deloi  itself  wiU  I  move,  my  holf  immovable  iskmd.  So  that 
it  was  not  before '  the  reign  of  Aitaxences  that  the  Delians 
invented  the  story  of  their  ominous  earthquake.  *  It  waa 
the  first  and  the  last  before  my  time,'  wrote  the  credulous 
Herodotus,  before  the  Peloponnesian  vrar  broke  out ;  and 
he  forgot  to  correct  this  asaartion  in  the  additions  which  he 
afterward  made  to  his  history.  Whereas  Thucydides  did  not 
consider  the  legend  of  the  priests  worth  his  notice."  So  far 
Voss,  whom  we  have  quoted  only  that  the  reader  might  at 
least  see  one  way  of  reconciling  the  two  historians,  or  of 
oxplajning  their  oontiadiction  of  eaoh  other. 


peihaps,  to  finish  tiie  war  at  a  Udiw.  For 
Achame  waa  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
of  the  Attic  townships;  it  mimbered  three 
thousand  citixens  who  served  in  the  heavy* 
anned  infantry :  their  voices,  it  might  £urly  be 
expected,  would  be  loudly  raised  to  induce  the 
rest  to  go  out  with  them,  to  rescue  their  proper- 
ty from  the  enemy ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be 
done,  they  might  be  so  o^nded  or  disheartened 
as  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  eommcm 
cause.  Thus,  if  the  rashness  of  the  Athenians 
did  not  expose  them  to  a  fetal  defeat,  their  pru- 
dence might  give  rise  to  civil  discord. 

Thucydides  intimates  that  the  tardiness  with 
which  Archidamns  advanced,  at  first  induced 
the  Athenians  to  believe  that  Pericles  was  se- 
cretly tampering  with  him,  and  to  hope  that 
they  should  soon  see  themselves  rid  of  theene* 
my  as  cheaply  as  tbey  had  been  fourteen  yeare 
before  of  Pleistoanax.  But  when  they  beheld 
one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Attica,  at  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  city,  laid  waste,  there  was 
a  general  disposition  to  march  out  and  defend 
it ;  and  the  Achamians  virere  as  urgent  as  the 
Spartan  king  expected.  Few  could  bring  them- 
selves te  admit  the  necessity  of  remaining 
passive ;  and  Pericles  was  angrily  reproached 
for  adhering  to  the  advice  which  all  had  adopted 
while  the  enemy  was  at  a  distance.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  inmiovable,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  htm,  nor 
to  the  taunts  of  the  comic  sti^,  nor  to  the 
prophecies  which  were  circulated  to  second  the 
wish  of  the  multitude.  He  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  trees  cut  down  might  ahoot  up 
again,  but  that  men  were  not  easily  replaoed. 
He  would  neither  lead  an  anny  into  the  field, 
nor  cdl  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  only  provided  for  the  defenoe  of  the 
walls,  and,  fipom  time  to  time,  sent  out  squa- 
drons of  horse  to  protect  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city.  A  body  of  cavalry  had  oome  ficona 
Thessaly,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  old 
alliance  subsisting  between  that  countiy  and 
Athens,  each  of  the  principal  towns  fimishin^ 
its  contingent,  commanded  by  its  ovni  oflleers ; 
and  with  this  aid  the  Athenians  were  aUe  to 
face  the  BoBOtians,  who  were  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  on  one  occasion  wookL  per- 
haps, have  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  advance  of  the  infantry.  ^  This 
slight  aflTair  gave  the  Peloponnesians  a  pretext 
for  a  trophy.  But  Archidamus,  finding  that  he 
could  not  draw  the  Athenians  into  a  general  en- 
gagement, and  that  his  provisions  ^were  nearly 
spent,  broke  up  from  Acfaanie,  and  marching 
through  the  country,  with  desolation  in  his 
train,  on  to  Oropus,  returned  home  by  the  way 
of  Bisotia,  and  disbanded  his  forces. 

He  had  not  quitted  Attica  before  an  Athenian 
fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys,  with  a  thousand  men 
of  arms  and  four  hundred  bowmen  on  board,  set 
sail  to  retaliate  upon  Peloponnesus.  They 
were  joined  by  fifty  Corcyrsan  ships,  and  by 
others  from  the  same  quarter,  among  which 
some  were  manned  by  Messenians  from  Nau- 
pactus.  As  they  coasted  the  Argolic  acUj  they 
ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Laconian 
territory  was  next  similarly  visited;  but  the 
only  memorable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the 
expedition  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to  take  the 
town  of  Methone  on  the  western  coast  of  Mea- 
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Mnia.*  It  was  defeated  through  the  courage 
and  activity  of  a  Spartan  named  Brasidae,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  gave  a  specimen  of  the  ener- 
gy and  ability  which  aflerward  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  in  this  pe- 
riod of  Greek  history.  The  plaoe  was  slightly 
fortified,  and  without  any  regular  garrison ;  the 
Athenians,  informed,  perhaps,  of  its  weakness, 
made  their  approaches  with  careless  confidence, 
and  only  with  a  part  of  their  forces,  while  the 
rest  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Brasidas, 
who  was  stationed  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  the  danger, 
came  to  the  rehef  of  Methone,  with  no  more 
than  a  hundred  heavy-armed ;  and  taking  the 
assailants  in  the  rear  by  surprise,  he  cut  his 
way  through  them  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  town.  The  unex- 
pected succour  infused  such  spirit  into  the  be- 
sieged, that  they  were  able  to  repel  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  who  betook  themselves 
again  to  their  ships.  This  exploit — ^the  first  of 
any  note  in  the  war — made  Brasidas  known  to 
his  countrymen,  and  opened  the  way  for  his 
subsequent  achievements. 

On  the  coast  of  Elis,  to  which  the  Athenians 
•  next  proceeded,  they  were  more  successfiil. 
They  landed  near  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  rdcky  peninsula  called  Icthys  with  the  main- 
land, close  to  the  town  of  Pheia,  ravaged  the 
country  for  two  days,  and  defeated  the  firat  body 
of  troops  which  was  sent  to  protect  it ;  and 
when  the  fleet  was  forced  to  take  shelter  from 
a  sudden  gale  \ti  the  port  of  Pheia,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  isthmus,  the  Messenians,  who  had 
been  left  on  shore  with  a  few  comrades,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  embarcation,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Pheia  itself,  while  the  fleet  was 
doubling  the  cape.  But  as  the  Eleans  were 
now  coming  up  with  their  whole  force,  they 
hastily  re-embarked;  and  the  armament,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  pursued  its 
coarse  northward.  The  capture  of  Sollium,  an 
Acamanian  town  belonging  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  its 
neighbour  Palerus ;  the  reduction  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  city  of  Astatfus,  and  the  expulsion  of  its 
tyrant  Evarchus;  and  the  submission  of  the 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  now  acceded  with- 
out resistance  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  were 
the  last  fruits  of  this  expedition. 

While  this  great  fleet  was  still  at  sea,  a 
squadron  of  thirty  galleys  was  despatched  into 
the  Eubcean  channel  to  protect  the  coasts  6f 
the  island,  which  were  infested  by  privateers 
issuing  from  the  opposite  ports  of  Locris,  and 
to  take  vengeance  for  the  evils  which  they  had 
already  inflicted.  The  latter  object  was  accom- 
plished by  a  series  of  descents  on  the  Locnan 
coast,  in  the  course  of  which  the  invaders  rout- 
ed a  body  of  Locrians,  took  Thronium,  and  car- 
ried away  some  hostages.  The  defence  of  £u- 
b<ea  was  permanently  provided  for  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort  on  the  desert  isle  of  Atalante, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  Opuntian  shores. 

Eariy  in  the  summer,  the  Athenians,  consult- 
ing poticy  no  less  than  revenge,  had  expelled 
the  whole  free  population  of  iEgina,  who,  though 
by  themselves  no  longer  formidable,  occupied  a 

*  Or,  a»  ThueydidM  woald  my  (iv.,  8),  h  r^  Mt9(njvi<f 
-nn  tA(rg  y9  «  ^"^  therefore  he  here  (ii.,  25)  calls  it  eim- 
ply  Mtduvtiv  Tils  Aaxwv(xj}(. 


position  which  might  threaten  either  Attica  or 
Peloponnesus,  and  which  it  was  therefore  ex- 
pedient to  intrust  only  to  Athenian  citizens ; 
but  the  satisfaction  of  a  long  hatred,  and  the 
desire  of  new  possessions,  were  no  less  power- 
ful motives.  The  greater  part  of  the  unhappy 
outcasts  found  a  home  in  Laconia,  where  the 
govehiment,  grateful  for  their  services  in  the 
Ust  Messenian  war,  and  hoping  that  they  would 
be  no  less  useful  in  guarding  a  debatable  fron- 
tier, assigned  the  town  and  territory  of  Thyrea, 
the  ancient  scene  and  prize  of  contest  between 
Sparta  and  Afgos,  for  their  habitation. 

Towards  autumn  Pericles  himself  took  the 
field  with  the  whole  disposable  force  of  Athens, 
to  wreak  the  popular  resentment  upon  Megara, 
by  ravages  like  those  which  Attica  had  suffer- 
ed, in  part  through  her  hostility.  While  the  in- 
vading army  was  in  Megaris,  it  was  joined  by 
the  troops  just  returned  from  the  expedition 
round  Peloponnesus.  During  the  war  the  Athe- 
nians never  again  mustered  so  large  a  force  as 
was  thus  assembled.  The  number  of  the  heavy- 
armed  citizens  amounted  to  10,000,  though  3000 
were  employed  at  Potidea.  To  these  were 
added  3000  aliens,  heavy-armed,  and  light  in- 
fantry in  proportion.  But  the  strength  thus 
displayed  was  only  exerted  in  unresisted  dev- 
astation ;  and  when  this  was  completed,  the 
invaders  returned  home.  A  clause  in  the  de- 
cree cited  by  Plutarch,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready refferred,  made  it  a  part  of  the  oath  taken 
by  the  generals  on  entering  into  oflice,  that  they 
would  invade  the  Megarian  territory  twice  a 
year ;  and  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  it  Was 
strictly  observed.* 

The  mind  of  Pericles  appears — ^though  his 
name  is  not  mentioned — in  a  provident  measure 
which  was  adopted  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Peloponnesian  army  from  Attica. 
Regulations  were  qdade,  which  were  observed 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  frontier ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  decree  was  passed  to  set  apart  a  thousand 
talents  f^om  the  sum  then  in  the  treasury,  and 
to  reserve  a  hundred  of  the  best  galleys  in  the 
navy  every  year  j  both  pioney  and  ships  to  be 
employed  in  case  the  ctty  itself  should  ever  be 
attacked  by  a  naval  armament — ^the  last  of  aU 
conceivable  emergencies — ^but  oh  no  other  oc- 
casion or  pretext  whatsoever.  The  appropria- 
tion was  guarded  by  the  severest  penalties 
against  the  dangers  of  popular  levity  or  evil 
counsel.  If  in  any  other  case  but  the  one  de- 
scribed a  proposition  should  ever  be  made  to 
divert  the  fund  and  the  vessels  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, both  the  mover  and  the  magistrate  who 
should  put  it  to  the  vote  were  to  be  punished 
with  death.   ' 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  while  hostilities 
were  suspended  by  the  season,  the  ancient 
usage  of  paying  fhneral  honours  to  the  citizens 
who  had  fallen  for  their  country,  afforded  Peri- 
cles— who  was  again  called  upon  to  display  the 
eloquence  which  had  captivated  the  people  on 
the  like  occasion  at  the  close  of  the  Samian 
war — an  opportunity  of  animating  the  courage 
and  the  hopes  of  his  countiymen,  and  indirect- 
ly of  vindicating  the  policy  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration. The  custom  was,  that  on  the  third  day 
after  the  remains  of  the  deceased  had  been  ex- 

*  iv.,  66. 
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poMd  in  a  paTilioii  erected  for  the  pnrpoBet  to 
receive  the  separate  tributes  of  domestic  afiec- 
tion,  they  were  deposited  in  ten  coffins  of  cy- 
press wood — one  for  each  of  the  tribes — and 
with  a  bier  spread  in  honour  of  those  whose 
corpses  had  not  been  found,  were  carried  in 
procession,  on  as  many  cars,  to  the  public  sep- 
ulchre in  the  Ceramicos,  the  fairest  suburb  of 
the  city,  where,  since  the  Persian  war,  all  who 
had  so  fallen,  except  the  heroes  of  Marathon, 
had  been  interred.  The  procession  was  attend- 
ed by  a  long  train  of  citizens  and  strangers, 
among  whom  the  foremost  place  was  occupied 
by  the  mourning  relatives,  especially  the  wom- 
en, who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  funeral  wail- 
ings,  and  the  sons  of  the  slain,  who  were  brought 
up  at  the  public  expense  till  they  reached  the 
inilitary  age,  when  they  received  each  a  full 
suit  of  armour,  in  which  they  were  exhibited  at 
the  most  frequented  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals 
in  the  theatre,  were  honourqd  by  solemn  proc- 
lamation with  the  front  sei(t  during  the  specta^ 
cle,  and  were  dismissed  to  the  business  of  life 
with  their  conntiy's  benediction.*  Suq^  was 
the  assembly  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
appointed  orator  to  address  the  language  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement.  But  as  the  public 
service  was  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony,  so 
its  chief  end  was  the  honour  of  the  state.  We 
may  gather  from  the  soecimens  which  have 
been  preserved  of  this  kind  of  composition,t 
that  the  merits  of  individuals  were  never  noti- 
ced, and  that  the  general  panegyric  bestowed 
on  the  deceased  was  so  turned  as  to  exalt  the 
gloiy  of  the  country  which  had  given  birth  to 
such  brave  men,  and  had  stimulate  their  valour 
by  numberless  examples  of  ancient  heroism. 
The  praises  of  Athens  were  the  main  topic  of 
every  funeral  harangue. 

On  this  occasion  the  historian  Thucydides, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  already  intent  on 
collecting  materials  for  his  great  work,  was 
most  probably  among  the  by-standers.  The 
speech  was  among  the  most  celebrated  compo- 
sitions of  Pericles,  though  Plato  sarcastically 
ascribed  it  to  Aspasia.  That  which  Thucyd- 
ides phts  into  his  mouth  may  be  pretty  safely 
considered  as  representing  the  substance  of  the 
one  really  pronounced  with  more  than  the  his- 
torian's usual  fidelity ;  and,  among  the  topics  it 
embraces,  there  are  some  which  belong  to  his- 
tory as  much  as  any  part  of  his  narrative. 

The  mythical  glories  of  the  land — a  copious 
theme  with  the  later  rhetoricians — seem  to  have 
been  very  slightly  touched  upon.  What  Athens 
then  was,  and  had  become  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  existing  generation,  and  the  coun- 
sels of  the  orator  himself,  fmmidied  an  equally 
ample,  and  far  more  interestikig  pubject.  He 
will  not  even  dwell  on  the  martial  achieve- 
ments by  which  she  had  been  raised  to  such  a 
pitch  of  greatness.  He  thinks  it  more  impor- 
tant to  observe  the  institutions,  the  manners, 
the  national  character,  which  were  the  true 
foundation  of  her  power.  A  constitution  which, 
while  it  placed  all  the  citizens  on  an  equal  foot- 

*  jEicliiiiea,  Ctet.,  p.  983,  Bekk. 

t  Among  which  the  noblB  ontion  of  Lysiai — a  worthy 
rival  to  that  of  Thxicydidea,  and  Mnagtiij  vnderralaed  by 
Dahlmann,  Fonch.,  p.  SS — almott  ac  uir  surpasses  Plato's 
in  the  Menezenas,  as  this  does  the  poor  dftdamation  attrib- 
nted  to  Denoathenes  as  deliTervd  over  the  slaia  of  Ch»- 


ing  before  the  laws,  abolished  all  privileges  of 
birth  and  wealth,  and  admitted  no  distinctions 
but  those  of  capacity  and  merit  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  Freedom,  in  private  life,  fram  aU 
unnecessary  restraint^  on  the  tastes  and  pur- 
suits of  individuals,  which  were  not  jealously 
watched — as  at  Sparta — but  tempered  by  a  gen- 
erous respect  for  the  magistrates  and  the  laws. 
A  succession  of  public  spectacles,  which,  while 
they  honoured  the  gods,  enlivened  the  aspect 
of  the  city,  and  diffused  a  general  cheerfulness ; 
and  a  decent  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  which 
commerce  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into 
the  port  of  Athens.  A  liberal  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  who  were  not  debarred,  as  by  Spar- 
tan laws  or  edicts,  from  seeing  and  learning  all 
that  might  excite  their  curiosity,  nor  viewed 
with  suspicion  as  spies  of  state  secrets ;  which 
need  not  be  so  anxiously  guarded  where  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  strength,  and  where  men 
rely  more  upon  their  courage  than  upon  manceu- 
vres  and  stratagems.  A  mode  of  education 
which,  though  it  cherished  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  young — so  that  Athens,  divided  as  her  for- 
ces were,  could  defy  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates,  and  could  success- 
fully attack  them  on  their  own  ground— did  not 
subject  them  to  a  course  of  incessant  toil  and 
hardship,  which  was  not  required  either  for  dis- 
cipline or  valour.  Elegant  and  sim^e  tastes  ; 
intellectual  studies  coupled  with  active  pur- 
suits ;  the  use  of  wealth  without  ostentation ; 
patience  under  poverty,  which  was  held  dis- 
graceful only  where  it  was  the  consequence  of 
sloth;  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  widely  difibsed  among  all 
classes,  and  deemed  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  good  citizen ;  habits  of  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion, which  prepared  the  mind  for  meeting 
every  danger  with  discerning  fortitude ;  a  dis- 
position to  conciliate  friendship  by  disinterested 
liberality.  These  were  soine  of  the  advantages 
wiiich  entitled  Athens  to  be  called  the  school 
of  Greece  ;  which  commonly  enabled  an  Athe- 
nian to  adapt  himself  more  readily  than  other 
men  to  new  circumstances,  and  to  execute 
whatever  he  nnderiook  with  peculiar  ease  and 
grace ;  which  had  opened  the  most  distant  seas 
and  lands  to  the  Athenian  arms ;  had  erected  a 
mighty  empire,  and  ensured  an  immortal  re- 
nown ;  and  which  made  the  countiy  worthy  of 
all  the  sacrifices  that  her  sons  could  offer  her. 
Such,  in  the  judgment  of  Pericles,  or  of  Thu- 
cydides, was  the  fair  side  which  Athens  now 
presented.  There  was,  however,  a  reverse, 
with  some  very  different  features,  which  the 
orator  did  not  wish  to  exhibit,  but  which  the 
historian  displays  in  the  events  of  his  history. 

Early  in  the  following  summer  (B.C.  430), 
Archidamtis  again  enter^  Attica,  with  an  army 
composed  in  the  same  proportions  as  that  of 
the  last  campaign.  It  seems  to  have  been  his 
intention^  in  this  inroad,  to  make  up  for  the 
time  which  had  been  lost  in  the  preceding  one, 
through  the  vain  hope  of  intimidating  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  make  them  feel  what  they  did  not 
sufficiently  dread.  After  he  had  remained  in 
the  plain,  on  the  west  and  the  north  side  of  the 
city,  long  enough  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
next  harvest,  the  fruit-trees,  the  pride  of  the 
Attic  soil  and  Uie  growth  of  many  years,  and 
all  the  works  of  human  industry  which  were 
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left  in  his  way,  he  advanced  along  the  maritime 
region  south  of  Athens,  as  far  as  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Laurium,  where,  however,  he  ootdd  not 
have  found  time  to  do  any  serious  damage ;  the 
miners  might  take  refuge  with  their  property  in 
Anaphlystus.*  He  then  crossed  over  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  continued  his  ravages  as  far 
as  the  plain  of  Marathon.  '  This  he  is  said  to 
have  spared,  not  on  account  of  the  more  recent 
recollections  which  might  have  endeared  and 
hallowed  it  in  the  eyes  of  every  patriotic  Greek, 
but  through  respect  for  the  old  tradition,  which 
represented  it  as  the  place  where  his  ancestors, 
the  Heradeids,  had  found  hospitable  shelter,  and 
had  vanquished  the  enemy  of  their  race.t  The 
ancients  themselves  were  not  agreed  whether 
it  was  from  a  similar  motive  that  he  exempted 
the  groves  of  the  Aeademy  from  the  general 
devastation — as  consecrated  to  a  herot  who 
had  aided  the  sons  of  Tyndareus  in  recovering 
their  sister— or  whether  he  and  his  troops  re- 
spected the  sanctity  of  the  olive-trees,^  which, 
according  to  the  Attic  legend,  had  been  planted 
here  wiUi  slips  taken  from  that  which  first 
sprang  up  in  the  citadel  at  the  bidding  of  Athe 
ne.ll  The  invaders  remained  forty  days  in  At-, 
tica— ^  term  nearly  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
carry  their  ravages  into  every  corner ;  yet  it 
was  believed  that  their  stay  would  have  been 
longer  if  the  land  had  not,  during  the  same  time, 
been  visited  by  another  scourge,  still  more  hor* 
rible  than  war,  and  scarcely  less  appalling  to 
the  enemy  which  witnessed  it  ttum  to  the  suf- 
ferers themselves. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  they  had  entered 
Attica  that  a  pestilential  disease  began  to  make 
its  appearance  in  Piraeus.  The  novelty  of  its 
symptoms— for  such  epidemics  seem  to  have 
been  then  as  rare  as  they  have  been  familiar  in 
modem  times  to  the  same  countiies — ^raised  a 
suspicion  in  the  multitude  that  emissaries  of 
the  enemy  had  poisoned  the  water  in  the  cis- 
terns ;Y  for  wells  had  not  yet  been  sunk  in  Pi- 
raeus. But,  as  it  spread  and  reached  the  city, 
and  its  victims  rapidly  multiplied,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  art  of  man  neither  had 
produced  nor  was  able  to  overcome  it.  That  it 
took  its  rise  in  Nubia,  and  was  propagated 
through  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  to  the  SSge- 
an,  was  a  report  which  Thucydides  appears  to 
adopt ;  and  the  place  of  its  first  outbreaking 
in  Attica  indicates  that  the  contagion  came 
from  abroad.  It  may,  nevertheless,  have  been 
connected,  as  Niebuhr  believed,**  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  the  volcanic  convulsions 
which  were  unusually  frequent  and  violent 
about  the  same  time,  though  Attica  was  but 
slightly  aflTected  by  them — ^for  the  earthquakes 
felt  at  Athens  are  not  said  to  have  damaged 
any  part  of  the  city — and  other  regions  of 
Greece,  which  suflfered  much  more  from  them, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  the  pesti- 
lence.   But  at  Athens  many  cause$  conspired 

*  See  Xenoidion,  De  Vectig.,  iT.,  4S,  45. 

t  Diodor.,  zii.,  45.  « 

i  Acftdemns,  or  Echedemiu.  Flat.,  Thes.,  SS.  Schol. 
Aristoph.,  Nab.,  99S. 

4  Culed  fiopiait  from  the  fate  (n6(>of)  of  HAlirrhothioa, 
SOD  of  Powidon,  who  attempted  to  cot  down  the  original 
tree,  hot  mortally  woanded  himself  with  his  own  hatchet. 

I  See  p.  S65.  Thia  is  the  accoant  nven  foj  Philochoras 
and  Androtion  in  the  Scholiast  on  Sophocles,  (Ed.  C,  097. 

T  The  same  fospicianfcll  upon  the  Jews  in  the  plafnie  of 
1348.  *♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  «78. 


to  aggravate  its  maligni^,  andf  to  aid  its  de- 
structive power.  According  to  the  anthora  fol« 
lowed  by  Diodorus,  an  uncommonly  wet  winter 
had  been  followed  by  a  singularly  hot  summer, 
which  was  not  tempered  by  the  usual  refresh- 
n^ent  of  the  periodical  winds.*  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  statement  is  consistent  with 
the  remark  of  Thucydides,  that  the  season  in 
which  the  pestilence  broke  out  was  more  free 
from  ordinary  diseases  than  any  in  the  memory 
of  men.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  of  the  men  who  breath- 
ed it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  widen  the  rava^ 
ges  of  an  epidemic.  The  multitude  which  had 
migrated  into  the  city  the  year  before  was  now 
swelled  by  a  fresh  throng  driven  in  by  the  in- 
vading army  which  was  sweeping  the  country. 
Dwellings  were  not  easily  to  be  found  for  this 
new  population.  The  largest  houses  in  Athens 
were  probably  too  small  to  lodge  many  guests. 
Some,  perhaps,  of  the  last  comera,  but  ill  screen- 
ed from  the  heat  during  the  day,  were  exposed 
without  shelter  to  the  unwholesome  night  air. 
But  the  stifling  closeness  of  the  temporary  cab- 
and  the  apartments  in  the  towera,  in  which 
he  greater  number  of  the  strangera  we^  pent 
up,  was  more  generally  pernicious.  The  change 
of  habits  and  of  diet,  which  with  many  was 
probably  both  scanty  and  bad — even  if  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  opinion  which  attributed 
a  preternatural  ill  quality  to  the  fruits  of  the 
yeart — tended  to  dispose  their  frames  to  re- 
ceive the  contagion  and  to  sink  under  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  gloom  and  despondency  by  which 
their  spirits  most  have  been  depressed  from 
past  losses  and  the  unpromising  condition  of 
their  private  afl!ain  may  have  contributed  to 
the  same  eflTect. 

The  character  of  the  sickness,  as  described 
by  Thucydides,  who  himself  experienced  it, 
does  not  coincide  in  all  points  with  that  of  the 
modem  plague.  Some  symptoms  of  the  latter, 
which  in  modem  descriptions  are  most  promi- 
nent, he  nientions  very  slightly,  and  in  ambig- 
uous termsy  while  he  dwells  much'upon  othera, 
which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Attic 
pestilence.  His  account  of  it  is  the  hisibry  of 
its  progress,  from  the  head,  where  it  firat  show- 
ed itself,  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the  body. 
The  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  head,  redness 
of  the  eyes,  foulness  of  the  breath,  and  bloody 
tinge  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  which  accom- 
panied it  in  its  firat  stage,  were  followed,  as  it 
descended  to  the  chest,  by  sneezing  and  hoarse- 
ness, and  soon  after  by  a  hard  cough.  In  the 
region  of  the  heart  its  presence  was  marked  by 
distressing  quabns,  discharges  of  l-ile,  and  a 
convidsive  hiccough.  As  it  sank  still  lower,  it 
in  like  manner  dlMnrdered  the  intestines ;  and, 
where  it  did  not  prove  fotal,  it  frequently  took 
such  a  hold  of  the  extremities  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  the  use  of  them,  while  othen  lost 
their  sight  from  the  violence  of  the  first  attack. 
The  cutaneous  eruptions  are  very  slightly  men- 
tioned, and  only  with  reference  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bofl^i  not  to  any  painful  sensation.^ 

*  zii.,  58.  t  Diodor.,  xii.,  56. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  Cantacazenas,  in  his  description  a£ 
the  plurae  of  1347  (Hist.,  it.,  8),  though  he  servilely  imi- 
tates Thncydidee,  dwellt  much  on  the  ▼arious  tokens,  and 
particularly  on  the  appearance  and  treatment  of  the  impoa- 
tiunes  (iKoaT^uf),  See  also  CoUetta's  description  of  the 
pla^e  at  Noja  in  1810.    Storia  di  NtqroH,  hbr.  Tiii.,  et  16. 
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That  which  he  dttscribes  most  feelingly  is  the 
burning  inward  heat,  which  rendered  even  the 
slightest  covering  insupportable,  the  unquench- 
able thirst,  the  continual  restlessness,  which 
banished  sleep.  Delirium  is  not  said  to  have 
accompanied  any  stage  of  the  disorder  {  but 
those  who  recovered  sometimes  lost  their  mem- 
ory and  consciousness.  They  were,  however, 
seldom  attacked  a  second  time,  and  never  in  so 
malignant  a  foim.  Most  of  those  who  died 
were  carried  off  on  the  seventh  or  the  ninth 
day.  All  other  maladies  terminated  in  this, 
which  appeared  to  prey  equally  upon  the  robust 
^nd  the  infirm>  No  remedies  showed  more  than 
iallacious  signs  of  partial  success ;  and  the  de- 
spondency which  seiaed  the  patient  with  the 
£rBt  symptoms,  as  it  made  him  hopeless  of  re- 
lief, made  him  careless  about  the  means  of 
counteracting  the  evil. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  was,  perhaps, 
more  hideous  and  frightful  than  that  of  modem 
oities  afflicted  by  a  like  calamity.  Thacydides 
does  not  mention  any  precautions  taken  by  pub- 
lic authority  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  in- 
fection. And  titough  such  precautions  are  al- 
ways partially  eluded,  their  entire  a|>8ence  mu^t 
have  cost  many  lives,  as  well  as  have  filled  the 
city  with  horrible  spectacles.  Not  only  the 
streets  and  public  places,  but  the  sanctuaries, 
which  had  been  occupied  for  shelter,  were  strew- 
ed with  corpses,  which,  when,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, no  Mendly  hand  could  be  found  to  bum 
them,  seem  to  have  been  sufifered  to  lie.  And 
it  was  observed  that  neither  dogs  nor  carrion 
birds  would  touch  them,  and  that  the  latter  were 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  city  so  long  a^  the  pesti- 
lence lasted.  Another  consequence  of  this  neg- 
lect was,  that  acts  of  violence  were  frequently 
committed  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who 
had  not  the  means  of  paying  them  the  last  offi- 
•ces  of  piety.  The  funeral  pile  which  had  been 
raised  for  one  was  pre-occupied  by  the  friends 
of  another ;  or  a  strange  corpse  would  be  thrown 
upon  a  pile  already  burning.  But  still  more 
•dreadAil  was  the  sight  of  the  living  sufferera, 
who,  goaded  by  their  inward  fev^r  and  quench- 
less thirst,  rushed  naked  out  of  their  dwellings 
in  search  of  water,  less  that  they  might  drink, 
than  that  they  might  plunge  into  it,  and  thus 
relieve  themselves  from  both  their  torments  at 
onoe.  Hence  the  wells  and  cistems  were  al- 
ways surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wretches,  strug- 
gling, or  dying,  or  dead. 

Tbe  moral  consequences  of  the  plague  of  Ath- 
ens were  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  always  witnessed  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  which  have  been  so  vividly  de- 
ficribed  by  Boccacio,  Mansoni,  and  De  Foe. 
The  passions  of  men  were  ird^  from  the  usual 
restraints  of  law,  custom,  and  conscience,  and 
their  characten  unfolded  without  reserve  or 
disguise.  The  urgency  of  the  common  danger, 
as  it  seemed  to  interrupt  all  prospects  of  hon- 
ourable industry  and  ambition,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  value  o(  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  hour,  operated  as  an  assurance  of  im- 
punity to  encourage  the  perpetration  of  every 
crime.  But  at  AUiens,  when  the  sanctions  of 
human  laws  had  lost  their  terrora,  there  were 
no  restraints,  fbr  the  multitude  at  least,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  their  place.  The  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  religion,  which  regarded  the  gods  only 


as  the  dispensen  of  temporal  good  and  evil,  was 
universally  relaxed  by  the  calamity  which  fell 
indiscriminately  upon  the  best  and  the  worst* 
There  seems  to  have  been  as  little  of  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  amoug  individuals,  as  of  parent- 
al solicitude  on  the  part  of  thcstate..  The  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  all-engro8sin£  selfish- 
ness which  are  mentioned  by  Tnucydides  were 
some  persons  of  extraordinary  generosity,  who 
— as  he  says,  from  a  sense  of  honour — ^ventured 
their  lives  to  attend  upon  their  sick  friends.  A 
striking  contrast  to  the  sublime  charity  which 
has  made  the  plagues  of  Milan  and  of  Marseilles 
bright  spots  in  the  history  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Pericles  had,  per- 
haps, less  difilculty  than  he  would  otherwise 
have^ound  in  maintaining  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  last  year.  But  he  again  soothed  the  public 
mind  by  an  expedition  against  Peloponnesus, 
which  he  commanded  in  person.  A  fleet  of  100 
galleys,  with  4000  heavy-armed  Athenians  on 
board,  was  joined  by  50  from  Chios  and  Lesbos ; 
and  300  horse  were  embarked  in  transports, 
now  for  the  first  time  formed  out  of  old  ships. 
With  this  force,  while  the  enemy  was  still  rav- 
agmg  Attica,  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Bpidau- 
rus,  wasted  the  greater  part  of  its  territory, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  town. 
He  then  slowly  coasted  the  Act^,  ravaging  the 
fields  of  Troezen,  Halie,  and  Hermione.  Then 
crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  he  storm- 
ed the  town  of  Prasis,  and  gratified  his  troops 
with  the  plunder,  and  with  the  spoU  of  its  terri- 
tory. But  here  his  operations  seem  to  have 
been  stopped  by  the  pestilence,  which  raged  in 
the  fleet  as  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  soon 
after  the  Peloponnesian  army  had  quitted  Atti- 
ca. Yet,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  the  tedi- 
ous and  expensive  resistance  of  Potidiea  by  a 
strong  re-enforcement  of  the  besieging  army, 
two  of  his  colleagues,  Hagnon  and  Cleopompus, 
were  ordered  to  sail  thither  with  the  troops 
which  he  had  brought  back.  Phormio,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  had  already  left 
Chalcidice.  The  two  generaJs,  on  their  arrival, 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  great  vigour ;  but  all 
their  attacks  were  repulsed ;  and  the  disease 
which  they  had  brought  from  home  in  the  fleet 
spread  over  the  camp,  which  bad  hitherto  been 
free  from  it.  After  it  had  carried  off  1050  men 
out  of  the  4000  in  forty  days,  they  sailed  away 
with  the  remainder,  leaving  the  same  force 
which  they  had  found  there,  out  bow  enfeebled 
by  sickness,  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the . 
town. 

These  sufferings  and  losses  began  to  make 
the  people  impatient  of  the  war,  and  angry  with 
its  author,  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  were 
not  backward  in  taking  advantage  of  this  turn 
in  the  public  mind.  *  They  prevaUed  so  far  that 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta  with  proposals 
of  peace,  which  were  rejected,  as  prompted  by 
weakness  and  fear.  This  repulse  only  increas- 
ed the  general  irritation,  and  Pericles  thought 
it  necessary  to  convene  an  assembly,  and  to 
try  the  power  of  his  eloquence  in  cheering  and 
soothing  the  people.     He  exhorted  his  hearers 

*  Cantacuzenus  (a.  »■)  exhibits  only  the  reTerae— a  gea- 
aral  increase  of  piety  and  virtue.  Yet  it  seems  from  the 
last  words  of  his  description  {cl  ni^  itaw  ividntf  §tx*y  ""^ 
i6t»airsuTwi  rijv  4vx^)  ^^^f  if  he  had  thoufht  proper,  he 
coiud  hare  told  of  some  exceptions. 
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0Dt  to  let  their  domestic  calamities  either  damp 
their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  shake  their  confidence  in  its  strength.  He 
espostulated  with  them  on  the  injustice  of  the 
displeasure  which  he  had  incurred,  and  appealed 
to  their  own  sense  of  his  ability,  patriotism, 
and  integrity.  Nothing  had  yet  happened  to 
change  bis  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  war ;  nor  ought  they  to  let  their 
sober  convictions  be  unsettled  by  their  private 
misfortunes,  or  by  an  unforeseen  disaster,  but 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
their  country,  by  forgetting  their  own  sufferings 
in  their  anxiety  for  its  honour  and  welfare. 
Far  from  retracting  the  assurances  of  success 
with  which  he  had  encouraged  them  to  enter 
into  the  war,  he  thought  he  had  underrated 
their  resources.  He  might  have  reminded  them 
that,  as  the  sea  was  all  their  own,  their  empire 
was  not  confined  to  the  territories  of  their  pres- 
ent subjects,  but  might  be  extended  in  any 
quarter  to  which  they  saw  fit  to  turn  their 
arms.  Compared  with  this  unbounded  range, 
Attica  itself  ought  to  be  no  more  valued  than  a 
little  flower-plot,  the  superfluous  ornament  of  a 
rich  man's  estate.  All  they  had  lost  might 
soon  be  recovered,  if  they  only  preserved  their 
independence,  without  which  no  possession 
could  be  long  secure.  The  confidence  with 
which  they  had  begun  the  war  was  no  vain 
presumption,  but  grounded  on  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  superiority  in  forethought  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  lofty  eminence  on 
which  their  country  stood,  and  in  which  every 
citizen  felt  an  honest  pride,  was  naturally  ex- 
posed to  envy  and  hatred,  and  could  not  be 
maintained  without  great  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
But  however  hard  it  might  be  to  keep,  they 
could  not  now  descend  from  it  with  safety.  They 
had  no  choice  but  betweeh  empire  and  glory  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  yoke,  galling 
as  that  which  they  had  laid  on  their  su^ects ; 
for  they  ought  not  to  deceive  themselves  as  to 
the  real  character  of  the  dominion  which  they 
exercised.  It  was  a  kind  of  tyranny ;  there 
might  be  wrong  in  the  getting,  but  there  was 
danger  in  parting  with  it.  Let  them  not  dream 
of  secarity  in  an  inglorious,  unambitious,  un- 
molested repose.  Those  who  suggested  such 
thoughts  were  the  most  pernicious  of  counsel- 
lors. The  enemy's  invasion  was  a  consequence 
which  they  foresaw  when  they  resolved  upon 
the  war ;  the  pestilence  an  unexpected  addition 
to  its  evils,  which,  he  was  aware,  had  some- 
what biased  their  feelings  against  faim,  but  with 
as  little  reason  as  he  coiSd  claim  the  merit 
of  any  sudden  stroke  of  prosperous  fortune. 
Let  them  imitate  the  virtue  of  their  fathers, 
who  owed  their  imperishable  renown  to  the 
M>nstancy  with  which  they  had  faced  misfor- 
unes,  hardships,  and  dangers ;  and,  laying  aside 
all  thoughts  of  a  dishonourable  peace,  let  them 
present  a  bold  countenance  to  the  enemy,  and 
patiently  endure  the  calamity  sent  by  the  gods. 
The  people  was  convinced,  but  not  satisfied. 
No  farther  attempt  was  made  at  negotiation ; 
but  the  enemies  of  Pericles  believed  that  they 
might  overthrow  him,  though  they  could  not  re- 
verse his  measures.  He  was  brought  to  trial, 
probably  at  the  expiration  of  his  office  of  gen- 
enil,  and  on  charges  connected  with  it,  though 
Plutarch  and  Di(Mlorus  relate  that  he  was  de- 
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prived  of  it  by  the  sentence  which  condemned 
him.  Thucydides  oidy  says  that  he  was  fined : 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  was  variously  stated 
by  other  authors,  perhaps  gradually  exaggera- 
ted from  16  to  60,  and  even  to  80  talents,  llie 
name  of  Cleon,  soon  to  become  infamously  no- 
torious, appears  among  his  prosecutors,  as  be- 
fore among  his  most  clamorous  opponents. 
But  when  the  popular  discontent,  which  had 
been  blindly  irritated  by  the  misery  of  the  times, 
had  thus  vented  itself  on  the  most  conspicuous 
object,  reason  resumed  its  sway,  and  Pericles 
recovered  his  habitual  ascendency.  He  was  re- 
stored to  his  office,  or,  rather,  it  would  seem, 
elected  in  due  course  among  the  generals  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  followmg  winter  the  garrison  of  Poti- 
daea,  hopeless  of  relief,  since  they  found  that 
the  invasion  of  Attica  did  not,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, draw  off  the  besieging  forces,  and  redu- 
ced to  the  last  extremity  of  Simine,  the  use  of 
human  flesh,  proposed  capitulation  to  the  Athe- 
nian commanders,  Xenophon,  son  of  Euripides, 
Hestiodorus,  and  Phanomachus.  The  siege  had 
already  cost  2000  talents.  The  camp  was  suf- 
fering, and  had  still  more  to  apprehend  from 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.  Perhaps  the  gener- 
als were  not  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  besieged.  They  therefore  granted  very  fa- 
vourable terms;  the  garrison  and  all  the  in- 
habitants to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  place,  and 
proceed  to  what  quarter  they  would,  with  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  for  the  journey,  and  the 
women  with  a  change  of  apparel.  But  at  home 
the  generals  were  reprimanded  for  having  acted 
without  consulting  the  people;  the  more  se- 
verely, as  it  was  discovered  that  they  might 
probably  have  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  A  colony  of  a  thousand  Atheni- 
ans was  sent  to  occupy  the  lands  and  houses  of 
the  expelled  Potidsans. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  sunmier  (B.C. 
429),  a  Peloponnesian  army  was  again  assem- 
bled at  the  Isthmus,  under  the  conunand  of  Ar- 
cbidamus.  But,  instead  of  invading  Attica, 
which  was  perhaps  thought  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  pestilence,  he  gratified  the  wishes 
of  the  Thebans  by  marching  into  the  territory 
of  Platea,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  to 
lay  it  waste ;  but,  before  he  had  committed  any 
acts  of  hostility,  envoys  from  Platsa  demanded 
an  audience,  and,  being  admitted,  made  a  sol- 
emn remonstrance  against  his  proceedings  in 
the  name  of  religion.  They  reminded  the  Spar- 
tans that,  after  the  glorious  battle  which  secured 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  Pausanias,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  allied  army,  and  in  the  public  place 
of  Platsea,  where  he  had  just  offered  a  sacrifice 
in  honour  of  the  victory,  formally  reinstated  the 
Platsans  in  the  independent  possession  of  their 
city  and  territory,  which  he  placed  under  the 
protection  t)f  all  the  allies,  with  whom  they  had 
shared  the  common  triumph,  to  defend  them 
from  unjust  aggression.  They  complained  thai 
the  Spartans  were  now  about  to  violate  'this 
well-earned  privilege,  which  had  been  secured 
to  Platsea  by  solemn  oaths,  at  the  instigation  of 
her  bitterest  enemies,  the  Thebans ;  and  they 
adjured  him,  by  the  gods  who  had  been  invoked 
to  witness  the  engagement  of  Pausanias,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  Sparta  and  of  their  violated 
territory,  to  desist  from  his  enterprise.    Ar- 
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chidamus,  in  reply,  admitted  the  daim  of  the 
Platsans,  but  desired  them  to  reflect  that  the 
rights  on  which  they  insisted  implied  some  cor- 
responding duties ;  that,  if  the  Spartans  were 
pledged  to  protect  their  independence,  they 
were  themseWes  no  less  bound  to  assist  the 
Spartans  in  deliyering  those  who  had  once  been 
their  allies  in  the  struggle  with  Persia,  from 
the  tyranny  of  Athens.  Yet  Sparta,  as  she  had 
already  declared,  did  not  wish  to  force  them  to 
take  a  part  in  the  war  which  she  was  waging 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  but  would  be  satis- 
fied if  they  would  remain  neutral,  and  would 
admit  both  parties  alike  to  amicable  intercourse, 
without  aiding  either.  The  envoys  returned 
with  this  answer,  ^d,  after  laying  it  before  the 
people,  came  back,  ihbtructed  to  reply,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
poeal  of  Archidamus  without  the  consent  of  tiie 
Athenians,  who  had  their  wives  and  children  in 
their  hands ;  and  they  should  have  reason  to 
fear  either  the  resentment  of  their  present  al- 
lies, who,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Spartans,  might 
come  and  deprive  them  of  their  city,  or  the 
treachery  of  the  Thebans,  who,  under  the  cover 
of  neutrality,  might  find  another  opportunity  of 
surprising  them.  But  the  Spartan,  without  no- 
ticing the  ties  that  bound  tbem  to  Athens,  met 
the  last  objection  with  a  new  offer :  **  Let  them 
commit  their  city,  houses,  and  lands,  to  the 
custody  of  the  Spartans,  with  an  exact  account 
of  the  boundaries,  the  number  of  their  trees, 
and  all  other  things  left  behind  which  it  was 
possible  to  number;  let  them  withdraw,  and 
live  elsewhere  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Spartans  would  then  restore  the  deposite  in- 
trusted to  them,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  would 
,  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
would  pay  a  fair  rent  to  the  owners."  It  is 
possible  that  this  proposal  may  have  been  hon- 
estly meant,  though  it  is  as  likely  that  it  was 
suggested  by  the  malice  of  the  Thebans ;  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  Platseans  could  not  accept 
it  without  renouncing  the  friendship  of  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  they  had  committed  their 
families,  and  in  the  most  favourable  contingen- 
cy, which  would  be  the  fall  of  their  old  ally, 
casting  themselves  upon  the  honour  of  an  ene- 
my for  their  political  existence,  while,  never- 
theless, the  speciously  liberal  offer,  if  rejected, 
would  afford  a  pretext  for  treating  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  This  the  Platsans  probably 
perceived;  and,  therefore,  when  their  envoys 
returned  with  the  proposal  of  the  Spartans,  re- 
quested an  armistice,  that  they  might  lay  it  be- 
fore the  Athenians,  promising  to  accept  it  if 
they  could  obtain  their  consent.  Archidamus 
granted  their  request ;  but  the  answer  brought 
m>m  Athens  put  an  end,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  the  negotiation.  It  exhorted  them 
to  keep  their  faith  with  their  ally,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  Athenian  protection.  Ttfus  urged 
and  imboldened,  they  resolved,  whatever  might 
befall  them,  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  Athens, 
and  td  break  off  all  parley  with  the  enemy  by  a 
short  answer,  delivered,  not  through  envoys, 
but  from  the  walls,  that  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  do  as  the  Spartans  desired.  Archida- 
mus, on  receiving  this  declaration,  prepared  for 
attacking  the  city ;  but,  first,  with  great  solem- 
nity, he  called  upon  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
land  to  witness  that  he  had  not  invaded  it  with- 


out just  canae,  but  after  the  Plateaus  had  first 
abandoned  their  ancient  confederates ;  and  that, 
whatever  they  might  hereafter  suffer,  would  be 
a  merited  punishment  of  the  perverseness  with 
which  they  had  rejected  his  equitable  offers. 
Religion  being  thus  satisfied,  he  bent  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

His  first  operation,  after  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, was  to  invest  the  city  with  a  ^disade,  for 
which  the  fruit-trees  cut  down  by  his  troope 
furnished  nutterials.  Tlus  slight  enclosure  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  as  he  hoped  that  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  his  numbers  would 
enable  him  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  The 
mode  of  attack  which  he  chiefly  relied  upon 
was  the  same  which  we  have  seen  employed 
by  the  Persians  against  the  Ionian  cities.*  He 
attempted  to  raise  a  mound  to  a  level  with  the 
walls.  It  was  piled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish, 
wood  and  stones,  and  was  guarded  on  either 
side  by  a  strong  lattice-work  of  forest  timber, 
the  growth  of  Cithaeron.  For  seventy  days  and 
seventy  nights  the  troops,  divided  into  parties 
which  constantly  relieved  each  other,  were  oc- 
cupied in  this  labour  without  intermission,  urged 
to  their  tasks  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  com- 
manded the  contingents  of  the  allies.  But,  as 
the  mound  rose,  the  besieged  devised  various 
expedients  for  averting  the  danger.  First,  they 
surmounted  the  opposite  part  of  their  waU  with 
a  superstructure  of  brick— taken  from  the  adja- 
cent houses,  which  were  pulled  down  for  the 
purpose — secured  in  a  fi^me  of  timber,  and 
shielded  ftom  fiery  missiles  by  a  curtain  of  raw 
bides  and  skins,  which  protected  Uie  workmen 
and  their  work ;  but  as  the  mound  still  kept 
rising  as  fast  as  tbe  wall,  they  set  about  contri- 
ving plans  for  reducing  it.  And,  first,  issuing 
by  night  through  an  opening  made  in  the  wall, 
they  scooped  out  and  carried  away  large  quan- 
tities of  the  earth  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
mound.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  on  discover- 
ing this  device,  counteracted  it  by  repairing  the 
breach  with  layers  of  stiff  clay,  pressed  down 
close  on  wattles  of  reed.  Thus  baffled,  the  be- 
besieged  sunk  a  shaft  within  the  walls,  and 
thence,  working  upon  a  rough  estimate,  dug  a 
passage  underground  as  far  as  the  mound,  which 
they  were  thus  enabled  to  undermine.  And 
against  this  contrivance  the  enemy  had  no  rem* 
edy,  except  in  the  multitude  of  hands,  w^hieh 
repaired  the  loss  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  felt. 
But  the  garrison,  fearing  that  they  should  not 
be  able  to  struggle  long  with  this  disadvantage, 
and  that  their  wall  would  at  length  be  carried 
by  force  of  numbers,  provided  against  this  event 
by  building  a  second  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon,  behind  the  raised  part  of  the  old  wall, 
which  was  the  chord  of  the  arc.  Thus,  in  the 
worst  emergency,  they  secured  themselves  a 
retreat,  fh>m  which  they  would  be  able  to  assail 
the  enemy  to  great  advantage,  and  he  would 
have  to  recommence  his  work  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances.  This  countermur^ 
drove  the  besiegers  to  their  last  resources. 
They  had  already  brought  battering  engines  to 
play  upon  the  walls ;  but  the  spirit  and  ingenu- 
ity of  the  besieged  had  generally  baffled  these 
assaults,  though  one  hiul  given  an  alarming 
shock  to  the  superstructure  in  front  of  the  half- 
moon.    Sometimes  the  head  of  an  engine  was 
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eau^ht  up  by  means  of  a  noose ;  sometimes  it 
was  broken  off  by  a  heavy  beam,  suspended  by 
chains  from  two  leyers  placed  on  the  wall. 
Now,  however,  after  the  main  hope  of  the  Pel- 
oponneslans,  which  rested  on  their  mound,  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  countermure,  Ar- 
chidamas  resolved  to  try  a  last  extraordinary 
experiment.  He  caused  the  hollow  between 
the  moand  and  the  wall,  and  all  the  space  which 
he  could  reach  on  the  other  side,  to  be  filled  up 
with  a  pile  of  fagots,  which,  when  it  had  been 
steeped  in  pitch  and  sulphur,  was  set  on  fire. 
The  blaze  was  such  as  had  perhaps  never  be- 
fore been  kindled  by  the  art  of  man :  Thucydi- 
des  oompares  it  to  a  buminf(  forest.  It  pene- 
trated to  a  great  distance  within  the  city ;  and 
if  it  had  been  seconded,  as  the  besiegers  hoped, 
by  a  favourable  wind,  would  probably  have  de- 
stroyed it.  The  alarm  and  confusion  which  it 
caused  for  a  time  in  the  garrison  were  great ;  a 
large  tract  of  the  city  was  inaccessible ;  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  Arcbidamus  made  any.  at- 
tempt to  t^e  advantage  of  their  consternation 
and  disorder.  He  waited ;  but  the  expected 
breeze  did  not  come  to  spread  the  flames,  and 
—  according  to  a  report  which  the  historian 
mentions,  but  does  not  vouch  fpr — a  sudden 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain  arose  to  quench  them. 

Thus  thwarted  and  disheartened,  and  per- 
haps unable  to  keep  the  whole  of  his  army  any 
longer  in  the  camp,  he  rehictantly  determined 
to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  which,  it 
was  foreseen,  woidd  be  tedious  and  expensive. 
A  part  of  the  troops  were  immediately  sent 
home ;  the  remainder  set  about  the  work  of 
circumvallation,  which  was  apportioned  to  the 
contingents  of  the  confederates.  Two  ditches 
were  dug  round  the  town,  and  yielded  mate- 
rials for  a  double  line  of  walls,  which  were 
built  in  the  intermediate  space  on  the  edge  of 
each  trench.  The  walls  were  sixteen  feet 
asunder;  but  the  interval  was  occupied  with 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  so  that  the  whole 
might  be  said  to  form  one  wail.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  battlements  from  each  other  were 
large  towers,  which  covered  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  rampart.  At  the  autumnal  equinox  the 
lines  were  completed,  and  were  left,  one  half 
in  the  custody  of  the  Boeotians,  the  other  in 
that  of  their  allies.  The  troops  who  were  not 
needed  for  this  service  were  then  led  back  to 
their  homes.  The  garrison  of  the  place  at  this 
time  consisted  of  400  Platcans  and  80  Athe- 
nians ;  to  the  latter  we  may  probably  attribute 
the  greatest  share  in  the  skill  and  presence  of 
mind  whieh  were  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  A  hundred  and  ten  women  had  been 
retained,  when  all  the  useless  hands  were  sent 
to  Athens,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  men. 
In  this  state  Platea  awaited  the  work  of  time 
and  the  chances  of  the  war. 

While  the  siege  was  proceeding,  the  Spar- 
tans engaged  in  another  expedition,  with  the 
view  of  shutting  out  the  Athenians  from  the 
western  seas,  by  crushing  or  terrifying  all  their 
allies  on  that  side  of  Greece.  Among  these 
the  Acamanians,  from  their  power  and  posi- 
tion,  were  the  most  important.*    Their  con- 

*  It  is  proper  to  apprize  the  reader  that  we  have  not 
thouffht  onraelres  boand  to  follow  the  order  of  Thaoydides, 
which,  though  saitable  for  a  contemporary  hietory,  and, 
therefore,  ia  his  work,  not  deserring  the  censure  of  Diony- 
sius  (ad  Pomo.,  IS),  can  only  perplex  and  weary  the  reader 


nexion  with  Athens  had  arisen  out  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia 
and  the  town  of  Argos  on  the  Ambracian  GulQ 
which,  from  the  hero  Amphilochus,  son  of  the 
Argive  prophet  Amphiaraus,  who  was  revered 
as  its  founder,  took  the  epithet  of  the  Amphilo- 
chian,  as  the  whole  territory  in  which  it  stood, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  same 
race,  was  called  Amphilochia.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  legend  which  explained  their  name,  the 
Amphilochians  were  barbarians.  Those  of  Ar- 
gos, weakened  and  distressed  by  calamities  of 
which  we  have  no  more  precise  account,  invi- 
ted a  body  of  new  settlers  from  Ambracia,  and 
in  time  acquired  the  Greek  language.  Yet  the 
union  never  became  complete  ;  and  the  Ambra* 
cians,  with  a  perfidy  of  which  we  have  too 
many  instances  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  col- 
onies, turned  their  hosts  out  of  doors  and  made 
the  city  their  own.  The  outcasts  placed  thon- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Acamanians 
as  their  subjects ;  but,  still  deeming  their  uni- 
ted strength  insufficient  for  the  recovery  of  the 
city,  both  applied  for  aid  to  Athens,  which  will- 
ingly sent  a  squadron,  under  Phormio,  to  co- 
operate with  them.  Thus  re-enforceid,  they 
stormed  Argos  and  reduced  the  Ambracian  set- 
tlers to  slavery.  A  mixed  population  of  Amphi- 
lochians and  Acamanians  occupied  their  place. 
Henceforwsud  the  Acamanians  became  allies 
of  Athens ;  the  Ambracians  mortal  enemies  to 
the  AmphUochian  Argives. 

The  Athenians,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  had 
strengthened  their  interest  in  Acam^nia  by  ex- 
pelling the  tyrant  Evarchus  from  Astacus  in  the 
first  summer  of  the  war.  In  the  following  win- 
ter he  was  reinstated  by  a  Corinthian  arma- 
ment, which  afterward  attempted  to  reduce 
some  other  towns  on  the  Acamanian  coast,  but 
without  success ;  and  on  its  passage  homeward 
the  troops,  having  been  landed  in  Cephalienia, 
were  defeated,  with  some  loss,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  natives,  which,  however,  pro- 
ved that  they  had  no  wish  to  abandon  the  Athe- 
nian cause.  Equal  fidelity  was  displayed  by 
Zacynthus,  when,  in  the  next  summer,  it  was 
invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  of  100  gal- 
leys, with  1000  heavy-armed  Lacedemonians 
on  board,  under  command  of  Cnemus,  the 
Spartan  navarch,  or  high  admiral.  He  ravaged 
a  great  part  of  the  fertile  island ;  but  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  chiefly  of  Achaean  blood, 
and  hence  ill  disposed  towards  the  Spartans, 
were  not  to  be  forced  or  terrified  into  submis- 
sion. Later  in  the  same  year  (430)  Acamaoia 
was  threatened  with  invasion  by  an  army  in 
which  the  Ambracians,  with  their  own  troops, 
had  engiMifed  a  body  of  Chaonians  a^d  other 
barbarians  of  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Efn- 
rus.  But  the  first  object  of  the  invaders  was 
the  reduction  of  Argos ;  and  here,  though  they 
met  with  no  resistance  in  the  field,  they  were 
baflled  in  all  their  attacks  upon  the  town,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  home. 

The  danger  to  which  their  idlies  in  the  west 
were  exposed  led  the  Athenians,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  winter,  to  send  Phoimio,  with 
a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  to  Naupactus, 

in  a  modem  narratiTe  of  the  same  eventa.  We  haTe.  ther^ 
fore,  endeanmred  as  much  a*  possible  to  bring  tc^tner  ths 
transactions  ofsuocessire  yean  relating  to  the  bodm  politt- 
cal  object. 
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where  be  wad  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  and  as  well  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  all  Corinthian  vessels  as  of  all  bound 
for  Corinth  and  other  hostile  ports.  He  was 
still  on  this  station  in  the  summer  of  429,  when 
the  Ambracians,  with  their  barbarian  allies, 
concerted  a  new  expedition,  to  be  directed,  not 
as  the  former,  against  Argos,  but  against  the 
heart  of  Acarnania.  To  ensure  its  success, 
they  prevailed  on  the  Spartans  to  co-operate 
with  them  by  sea  and  land,  holding  out  the 
prospect  that  the -subjugation  of  Acarnania 
would  be  followed  by  that  of  Zacynthus  and 
Cephallenia,  perhaps  by  the  fall  of  the  hated 
Naupaotus,  and  thus  the  western  seas  would 
become  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Athenian 
anns.  Corinth  warmly  entered  into  the  views 
of  her  colony,  and  promised  active  assistance. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  that  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  should  sail  to  Leucas,  and,  being 
there  joined  by  the  squadrons  of  Leucas,  Anac- 
torium,  and  Ambracia,  should  strike  such  ter- 
ror into  the  maritime  towns  of  Acarnania  as 
might  prevent  them  from  sending  succours  to 
their  brethren  of  the  interior  against  the  force 
which  was  to  invade  them  by  land.  Before  the 
fleet  which  was  to  sail  from  Corinth  was  yet  in 
readiness,  the  Spartans  despatched  their  admi- 
ral, Cnemus,  with  1000  men  of  arms,  in  a  few 
galleys,  to  Leucas.  He  arrived  there  safe,  hav- 
ing escaped  Phormio*s  notice,  and  found  the 
squadrons  of  the  northern  allies  assembled; 
but,  as  the  fleet  from  Corinth  had  not  yet  join- 
ed them,  he  forthwith  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Acar- 
nania. It  consisted,  besides  the  Greek  troops 
— those  which  he  had  brought,  and  those  of 
Leucas,  Anactorium,  and  Ambracia — of  barba- 
rians, drawn,  probably  by  the  hope  of  booty, 
^m  the  tribes  of  Epirus  and  of  the  central 
highlands:  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Molossi- 
ans,  Atintanians,  Paraveans,  and  Orcstians ; 
some  led  by  their  native  princes;  the  Cha- 
onians, who,  like  the  Thesprotians,  had  no 
king,  but  two  chiefs  of  a  privileged  race,  hold- 
ing a  yearly  command.  Perdiccas  of  Macedon, 
though,  through  causes  which  will  shortly  be 
explained,  he  was  now  nominally  in  amity  with 
Athens,  secretly  sent  1000  men  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, who,  however,  arrived  too  late.  With 
this  force,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not 
stated,  Cnemus  marched  against  Stratus,  the 
principal  city  of  Acarnania. 

The  Acamanians,  threatened  at  once  by  land 
and  sea,  were  unable  to  unite  their  forces,  and 
sent  to  beg  succours  from  Pbormio ;  but  while 
the  enemy's  fleet  was  expected  from  Corinth 
he  could  not  leave  his  station  without  risk  of 
losing  Naupactus.  Thus  Stratus  was  left  to  its 
own  means  of  defence.  The  invaders  advan- 
ced in  three  divisions :  the  Chaonians  and  the 
rest  of  the  barbarians  in  the  centre ;  the  Leu- 
cadians  and  Anactorians  on  the  right ;  the  Am- 
bracians  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  with 
Cnemus  himself,  on  the  left.  The  three  divis- 
ions marched  so  far  apart  as  to  be  sometimes 
out  of  each  other*s  sight.  The  Greeks  advan- 
ced in  order,  taking  their  usual  precautions  to 
avoid  a  surprise,  until  they  should  have  found 
a  position  near  the  city  suitable  for  an  encamp- 
ment. But  the  barbarians  were  led  forward 
with  blind  impetuosity  by  the  Chaonians,  who 


were  reputed  the  most  wailike  of  their  tribes, 
and  who,  confident  in  their  own  prowess,  hoped, 
without  the  trouble  of  encamping,  and  before 
the  Greeks  came  up,  to  carry  the  plaoe  at  the 
first  assault.  The  Stratians,  infoimed  of  their 
disorderly  approach,  laid  an  ambush  near  the 
walls,  and,  sallying  forth  to  meet  them,  attack- 
ed them  in  front,  while  their  troops  in  the  am- 
buscade took  them  in  the  flanks.  A  great 
slaughter  was  made  among  the  Chaonians; 
and  the  other  barbarians,  seeing  them  routed, 
fled  without  stopping  till  they  had  rejoined 
their  Greek  allies,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster, halted  and  united  their  separate  oolumns 
into  one  corps.  The  Stratians,  who  had  not 
yet  received  any  re-enforcement,  were  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  them  in  close  combat ; 
but  their  light  troops  galled  them  with  their 
missiles — a  species  of  warfare  in  which  the 
Acamanians  excelled — and  harassed  them  so 
that  Cnemus  took  advantage  of  tbe  night  to  re- 
treat to  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  ten  miles  from 
Stratus.  Here  he  obtained  leave  of  the  victors 
to  fetch  away  his  dead,  and  then  marched  off 
to  CEniadae,  which  had  sent  some  troops  to  join 
him,  and  disbanded  his  army.  He  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Ijcycas. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
the  terror  of  which  had  prevented  the  Acama- 
nians from  uniting  their  forces  for  the  reUef  of 
Stratus,  and  thus,  perhaps,  had  saved  Cnemus 
and  his  army  from  destmction,  had  to  encoun- 
ter an  unexpected  hinderance.  As  it  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  Achaia,  it  was  watched  by 
Phormio,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
pede its  progress  until  it  had  passed  through 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  had  reached  Patr», 
whence  it  was  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of 
Acarnania.  The  commanders  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  it  was  Phormio*s  intention,  with 
his  twenty  galleys,  to  attack  them,  who  num- 
bered seven-and-forty ;  and  even  when  they 
saw  him  observing  and  following  their  move- 
ments, they  were  not  convinced  of  his  purpose 
until  they  had  put  out  to  sea  from  Patrae  in  the 
night,  and  saw  the  Athenians  the  next  morning 
coming  to  meet  them  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus.  As  they  had  not  looked  for  a  sea- 
fight,  their  ships  were  not  in  fit  condition  for 
one,  but  were  encumbered  with  soldiers  for 
the  invasion  of  Acarnania.  But  seeing  that  an 
engagement  was  inevitable,  they  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy's  attack.  They  ranged  their 
ships  in  a  circle,  the  largest  which  they  could 
foma  without  leaving  any  opening,  the  stems 
tumed  inward  Within  they  placed  all  the 
small  craft  v  iiich  accompanied  them,  and  five 
of  their  best  sailers,  to  move  as  occasion  might 
require.  The  Athenians  advanced  in  a  single 
line,  and  as  they  made  the  round  of  the  circle 
with  threatening  demonstrations,  gradually  re- 
duced it  to  a  narrow  compass.  But  Phormio 
had  ordered  that  none  of  his  ships  should  begin 
the  attack  until  he  gave  the  signal.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  long  to 
preserve  his  order,  and  that  the  ships  and  boats 
would  run  foul  of  one  another ;  and  he  expect- 
ed that  a  wind,  which  commonly  blew  out  of 
the  gulf  about  sunrise,  would  complete  their 
confusion.  All  turned  out  as  he  calculated. 
As  the  breeze  got  up,  the  Peloponnesian  gal- 
leys, straitened  in  their  room,  were  driven 
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against  one  another ;  from  the  yarious  acci- 
dents that  ensued  an  u|nroar  arose,  which  drown- 
ed every  word  of  conunand ;  the  rowers,  from 
want  of.practice,  were  unable  to  use  their  oars 
in  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  galleys  no  lon- 
ger obeyed  the  rudder.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
order, Phonnio  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  The 
enemy  could  offer  no  resistance ;  all  who  were 
not  sunk  in  the  first  onset  took  to  flight ;  the 
Athenians  gave  chase  and  captured  twelve  gal- 
leys, with  the  greater  part  of  the  crews.  Those 
which  escaped  proceeded  to  the  Elean  arsenal 
of  Gyllene,  where  they  were  joined  by  Cnemus, 
who  brought  with  him  the  squadron  which  had 
been  assembled  at  Leucus.  Phormio  carried 
his  prises  into  the  harbour  of  Molycrium,  and 
after  raising  a  trophy  on  the  nearest  Rbion  (as 
each  of  the  two  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
was  calledX  and  dedicating  one  of  the  captured 
vessels  to  Poseidon,  he  returned  to  Naupactus. 

The  news  of  so  great  a  victory,  gained  by  the 
enemy  in  spite  of  so  vast  an  inequality  of  num- 
bers, was  received  in  Sparta  not  so  much  with 
surprise  as  with  indignation ;  for  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  It  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mis- 
oondact  of  the  Peloponnesian  commanders. 
The  inexperience  of  the  Spartans  in  nautical 
matters  was  such,  that  they  could  not  even  con- 
ceive the  full  extent  of  the  advantage  afforded 
by  superior  skill ;  they  therefore  sent  three  of 
their  citizens,  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  the  hero 
of  Methone,  and  Lycopbron,  as  counsellors  or 
colleagues  to  their  admiral,  with  instructions 
angrily  worded,  to  prepare  for  fighting  a  second 
battle  better,  and  not  to  let  himself  be  driven 
off  the  sea  by  a  few  ships.  On  their  arrival  at 
Cyllene,  th€»e  commissioners,  with  Cnemus, 
applied  themselves  to  the  refitting  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  last  action,  and  to  the  procuring 
of  re-enforcements  from  the  allies.  Phormio, 
aware  of  these  preparations,  sent  despatches  to 
Athens  to  announce  his  victory,  and  the  en- 
emy*s  preparations,  and  to  request  that  as  large 
a  force  as  could  be  spared  might  be  ordered  to 
join  him  immediately,  as  he  expected  a  battle 
from  day  to  day.  But  through  some  strange 
infatuation,  his  request  was  treated  with  as 
much  neglect  as  if  either  little  had  been  done, 
or  there  was  little  to  fear ;  and  the  weightiest 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  postponed 
to  an  object  in  which  it  had,  at  the  utmost,  but 
a  very  remote  concern.  Only  twenty  galleys 
were  sent  to  support  Phormio  against  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Peloponnesian  navy ;  and  even 
this  little  re-enforcement  was  delayed  till  it  be- 
came useless.  A  Cretan  of  Gortys,  named  Ni- 
cias,  allied  by  hospitable  ties  to  the  state,* 
found  means  of  prevaihng  on  the  people  to  let 
him  employ  this  squadron  in  his  own  island 
against  Cydonia,  to  which  be  was  hostile  from 
private  motives,  and  which  he  promised  to  re- 
duce under  the  power  of  Athens.  The  Cydo- 
nians,  however,  suffered  no  harm  but  the  rav- 
aging of  their  territory ;  but  the  squadron  was 
long  detained  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  an  important 
service. 

For  in  the  mean  while  the  Peloponnesians 
had  equipped  a  new  and  formidable  fleet  of 
seventy-seven  galleys,  not,  like  the  former,  with 

*  Jlp6\€V9s.    A  kind  of  volantary  couiol. 


a  view  to  operations  on  shore,  but  for  naval  ac- 
tion; and  had  sailed  to  the  Achaean  port  of 
Panormus,  just  within  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
where  a  land  force  had  been  previously  assem- 
bled. Phonnio,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  with 
his  twenty  ships  out  of  the  gulf,  and  stationed 
himself  on  the  western  side  of  the  northern 
Rhion,  while  the  enemy  w^as  drawn  up  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  opposite  point,  not  far  from 
Panormus.  The  channel  between  the  two 
points  is  not  quite  a  mile  broad.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians, schooled  by  their  recent  disaster,  were 
resolved  not  to  venture  out  into  the  open  sea. 
Phormio,  who  saw  no  chance  of  victory  or  of 
safety  except  in  ample  sea-room,  was  equally 
determined  to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  the 
straits ;  and  in  this  position  the  two  parties  re- 
mained, manoeuvring  and  practising  their  men 
for  six  or  seven  days.  But  now  the  Spartan 
commanders,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a  re-enforce- 
ment from  Athens,  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  an  engagement  without  farther  delay.  Yet 
they  found  their  men  so  cowed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  late  defeat,  that  they  thought 
proper  first  to  assemble  and  cheer  them  by  such 
arguments  as  the  case  supplied.  It  seems  to 
have  been  held  as  indisputable,  that  the  success 
which  generally  attended  the  Peloponnesian 
arms  by  land  was  the  result  of  superior  cour- 
age ;  and,  building  on  this  ground,  the  orators 
could  persuade  their  hearers  that  the  loss  of  the 
first  battle  was  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the 
want  of  due  preparation,  partly  to  mischances^ 
partly  to  the  imperfection  of  their  nautical  skilL 
But  now  that  their  inherent  superiority  in  val- 
our would  be  sustained  by  a  preponderance  of 
force,  by  the  most  judicious  precautions,  and 
by  increased  experience — the  more  valuable, 
because  dearly  bought — ^they  might  safely  trust 
that  their  new  commanders  would  lead  them  to 
victory.  Phormio,  on  his  side,  did  not  want 
topics  for  animating  his  people ;  he  had  often 
told  them  that  no  force  could  be  brought  against 
them  which  they  were  not  able  to  face ;  and, 
especially  after  their  last  achievement,  they 
were  possessed  with  the  belief  that  no  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  however  it  might  outnumber, 
could  overpower  them.  Yet,  when  they  saw 
the  great  armament  with  which  they  were  now 
about  to  contend,  their  courage  began  to  sink^ 
and  Phormio^s  rhetoric  was  needed  to  revive  it. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the  en- 
emy had  no  better  ground  of  confidence  than 
the  advantage  which  experience  gave  him  in 
land  battles,  which  was  of  no  avail  at  sea ;  that 
he  betrayed  his  own  misgivings  by  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  secure  so  great  a  superiority  of 
numbers ;  and  would  be  more  dismayed  when 
be  found  that  it  did  not  daunt  the  Athenians, 
than  disposed  to  use  it  with  effect.  He  added 
that  it  should  be  his  care  to  avoid  fighting  in  a 
space  too  narrow  for  those  evolutions  in  which 
they  excelled,  and  that  to  this  end  he  meant  to 
keep  outside  the  gulf 

But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  knew 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  abandon  this  resolu- 
tion. At  daybreak  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was 
seen  moving  eastward  along  the  shore,  the  right 
wing  taking  the  lead,  in  a  column  of  four  ships 
abreast.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to 
threaten  Naupactus,  and  thus  to  draw  Phor- 
mio round  the  Molycrian  point,  and  then,  aud- 
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denly  facing  about,  to  coop  him  in,  and  capture 
the  whole  squadron.  But  to  provide  a^inst 
the  contingency  by  which  some  of  his  ships 
might  get  the  start  of  their  assailants,  and  make 
their  escape  to  Naupactus,  twenty  of  the  best 
sailers  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  were  placed 
in  advance  of  the  column  to  intercept  the  fugi- 
tives. The  object  was  attained  only  in  part. 
Phormio,  as  was  expected,  was  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  Naupactus,  and  in  spite  of  himself  was 
fain  to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  parallel  move- 
ment along  the  opposite  coast,  where  a  body  of 
Messenians  from  Naupactus  was  on  its  march 
to  support  him.  The  Peloponnesian  command- 
ers no  sooner  saw  his  whole  squadron  within 
the  gulf  in  a  single  file,  close  to  the  shore,  than 
they  ordered  thoir  column  to  turn  and  advance, 
in  a  long  line,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  speed,  to 
the  attack.  Nine  of  the  Athenian  ships  were 
driven  ashore,  ope  was  taken  with  its  whole 
company ;  the  other  crews,  for  the  most  part, 
escaped  by  swimming ;  but  the  empty  vessels 
would  all  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  if 
the  Messenians  had  not  come  up,  dashed  into 
■  the  sea  in  their  armour,  and  forced  the  victors 
to  abandon  several  of  their  prizes.  But  the  re- 
maining eleven,  which  had  outstripped  this  at- 
tack and  made  for  Naupactus,  were  briskly 
chased  by  the  squadron  in  advance.  All,  how- 
ever, but  one  got  the  start  of  their  pursuers, 
and  found  time  to  face  about  and  form  in  a  line 
in  front  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  close  to  the  port. 
The  single  galley  in  the  rear  was  chased  by  a 
Leucadian,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
squadron,  and  had  the  Spartan  Timocrates  on 
board.  It  happened  that  just  before  them  a 
merchant  ship  was  riding  at  anchor.  The^Athe- 
nian  captain,  by  a  dexterous  and  happy  manoeu- 
vre, suddenly  wheeling  round  it,  struck  her  an- 
tagonist on  her  broadside  full  in  the  centre,  and 
sank  her.  The  Peloponnesians,  in  the  other 
gallejTS,  who  were  coming  up  in  disorderiy  haste, 
as  to  a  certain  victory,  and  had  already  begun 
to  raise  the  ptpan,  were  disconcerted  at  this 
spectacle.  Some  who  were  near  the  Athenian 
line  stopped  short  to  wait  for  those  behind ; 
some,  incautiously  pushing  forward,  and  not 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  ran  upon  shoals.  The 
Athenians,  seeing  the  enemy  thus  exposed, 
thought  no  longer  of  defence ;  by  a  simultane- 
ous impulse  the  shout  of  battle  rose,  and  the 
word  was  given  for  attack  in  every  ship.  The 
Peloponnesians,  after  a  short  and  feeble  resist- 
ance, fled  towards  Panormus.  The  Athenians 
took  six  of  the  nearest,  and  recovered  those  of 
their  own  which  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
crews  on  the  first  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  taken  in  tow.  The  only  prize  which  the 
Peloponnesians  retained  was  the  galley  which 
they  had  captured  with  its  crew.  With  this  they 
decorated  the  trophy  which  they  raised  on  the 
Achaean  Rhion.  The  Athenians  raised  theirs 
near  the  spot  from  which  they  had  advanced  to 
the  attack,  which  gave  them  the  more  glorious 
and  useful  victory.  The  wrecks  and  the  dead, 
those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  their  own,  were 
left  in  their  power.  Among  the  corpses  which 
they  restored,  on  the  usual  application,  was  that 
of  the  Spartan  Timocrates,  who,  when  the  Leu- 
cadian galley  was  sinking,  fearing,  perhaps,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  killed  himself, 
and  was  carried  by  the  waves  into  the  harbour 


of  Naupactus.  After  this  disoomfituTO  the  Pel 
oponnesian  commanders,  dreading  the  appear 
ance  of  a  fresh  squadron  from  Athens,  stole 
away  in  the  night,  and  with  their  whole  force, 
except  the  Leucadian  contingent,  made  for  Co- 
rinth. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced^~it  was  now 
October — to  permit  them  to  prosecute  their  na- 
val operations,  even  if  their  prospects  had  been 
more  encouraging.  Yet  before  the  crews  wert 
disbanded  for  the  winter,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  ana 
their  colleagues,  entertained  a  plan,  8uggeste>l 
by  the  Megarians,  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  a: 
thoheart  of  Athens,  by  surprising  Piraeus,  which 
was  left  open  and  unguarded,  as  secure  from  al. 
danger,  so  long  as  Athens  was  mistress  of  tht 
sea.  The  men  were  to  take  each  his  oar  and 
,  seat-cover,*  which  seems  to  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  Greek  rower,  and  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  to  Megara.  In  the  port  of  Nisea  the} 
would  find  forty  galleys,  which  they  were  im- 
mediately to  man  and  make  straight  for  Pireus 
The  plan  was  perfectly  practicable,  and  if  a:^ 
much  vigour  haid  been  shown  in  the  execution 
as  in  the  conception,  would,  perhaps,  have  end- 
ed the  war  in  a  few  hours.  The  crews  reached 
Nisaea  in  the  night,  and  forthwith  put  to  sea,  as 
was  proposed.  But,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Piraeus,  the  commanders— ^though  with  whom 
the  Uame  rested  does  not  appear— as  if  afraic 
of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  bent  their 
course  to  Salamis.  There  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  three  ships,  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  fort  of  Budorum,  the  headland 
fronting  Megara,  to  blockade  its  port ;  the  men 
were  ashore ;  they  also  attached  the  fort,  and 
ranged  over  the  island  for  waste  und  booty 
But  in  the  mean  while  fire  signals  conveyed 
the  alarm  to  Athens,  where  it  excited  universal 
consternation.  In  the  city  all  believed  that  the 
enemy  had  sailed  into  Piraeus ;  at  Piraeus  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  overrun  Salamis,  and  was 
close  at  hand.  With  the  dawn  the  whole  force 
of  the  city  marched  down  to  Piraeus,  and,  while 
a  part  kept  guard  there,  the  rest  embarked  and 
sailed  to  Salamis.  The  invaders  did  not  wait 
for  their  coming,  but  carried  away  their  spoil 
and  the  three  prizes  to  Nisaea,  with  the  greater 
haste,  as  their  ships,  which  had  been  long  laid 
up,  were  hardly  seaworthy.  Tbenoe  they  re- 
turned, as  they  came,  to  Corinth.  To  the  Athe- 
nians this  alarm  was  a  wholesome  warning,  and 
induced  them  to  secure  Piraeus  with  chains  ai 
the  mouths  of  the  harbours,  and  other  suitable 
precautions. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  Phormio  was  joined  by  the  squadron 

*  With  an  appendage  called  by  Thucydides  rpoi:u>n)p, 
which  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  thomr 
for  fastening  the  oar  to  the  peg  of  the  row-lock.  Bat  in  an 
excellent  essay  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  seccmd  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides,  a  new  conjecture  is  pro- 
posed as  to  its  nature  and  use.  In  the  same  ossay  the 
Scholiast's  interpretation  of  vrrrfplatov,  a  seat-cover,  is  me- 
dicated, on  mechanical  prinrtples,  by  an  aathor  who  hai 
handled  aa  oar.  Even  virithout  this  explanation,  whicli 
seems  completely  satisfactory,  we  should  not  have  thought 
our  ignorance  on  any  point  connected  with  the  ancient  vps- 
sels,  a  sufficient  ground  for  substituting  a  new  and  totaliy 
unauthorized  meaning  for  one  which  hu  at  least  some  au- 
thority to  rest  upou.  May  it  not,  however,  be  added,  that 
a  Kwaf— for  such,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  seat-rover 
was— might  often  be  very  useful,  even  out  of  the  vessel,  to 
the  rowers,  who,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  that  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  iii.,  49,  always 
slept  on  shore,  and  oommoiuy  in  the  open  air  ? 
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Mrhich,  more  to  his  glory  than  his  loes,  had  been 
so  imprudently  detained  in  Crete.    And  when 
tlie  enemy  had  laid  up  their  fleet  for  the  winter, 
lie  sailed  to  Astaens,  and  with  eight  hundred 
men,  half  Athenians,  half  Messenians,  marched 
into  Acarnania,  to  establish  the  Athenian  inter- 
est more  firmly  in  Stratus  and  some  other  towns 
\^'here  there  was  a  party  disaffected  towards  it. 
Some  obnoxious  individuals  were  forced  into 
exile  ;  Corontawas  obliged  to  receive  one  of 
its  banished  citizens  who  was  a  partisan  of 
Athens.     These  arbitrary  acts  may,  perhaps, 
have  left  an  impression  which  afterward  proved 
injurious  to  the  Athenian  cause.    But  Phormio 
returned  to  Naupactus,  leaving  no  appearance 
of  hostility  in  any  part  of  Acamania,  except 
CEniadae,  which  was  tOo  strong  in  its  marshes 
to  be  attempted  at  this  season ;  and  in  the 
spring  he  sailed  away  triumphantly,  with  his 
prisoners  and  prizes,  to  Athens. 

During  the  summer  of  429,  the  Athenians, 
apparently  dispirited  by  their  domestic  calami- 
ty, engaged  in  no  offensive  operations  except 
an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  Chalcidice 
and  Bottiea,  which  was  conducted  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  two  colleagues.*    This  expedition, 
which  was  first  directed  against  the  Bottieean 
town  Spartolus,  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
possession  of  it  by  concert  with  a  party  of  the  in- 
habitants which  favoured  the  Athenians,  proved 
extremely  disastrous.    The  opposite  party  pro- 
cured succours  from  Olynthus ;  and  in  a  battle 
fought  near  the  town,  though  the  Athenians 
were  victorious  with  their  heavy  infantry,  they 
were  compelled,  by  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  to  fall  back  upon  their 
baggage,  and  at  last  were  completely  put  to  the 
rout  and  driven  into  Potidea.    All  the  gener- 
als fell,  with  480  men  out  of  2000  foot  and  200 
horse. 

This  check  was  probably  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  greater  movements,  which  took  place 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  same  quarter.    Before 
we  relate  them,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  afl^iirs  out  of  which  they  arose. 
After  the  Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Eu- 
rope, the  countries  north  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  once  been  subject  to  them,  fell  under  the 
-lominion  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.     Their 
territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nes- 
tus  to  the  Danube,  and  inland  to  a  distance 
which  Thucydides  describes  as  a  journey  of 
thirteen  days  for  a  foot  traveller  of  rapid  mo- 
tions, setting  out  from  Byzantium  towuds  the 
upper  course  of  the  Strymon.    This  great  tract 
comprehended  a  number  of  savage  hordes  and 
of  Greek  cities.     The  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Odrysian  kings  by  the 
payment  of  tribute ;  the  barbarians  both  by 
tribute  and  by  service  in  war.    Thucydides 
remarks,  as  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  Thracian 
customs,  which  distinguished  them  from  those 
of  the  Persians,  that  among  the  Thracian  tribes 
it  was  the  fashion  for  the  great  to  receive  and 
for  their  inferiors  to  pay.    To  a  modem  reader 
the  remark  must  appear  more  singular  than  the 
custom.    But  at  the  Odrysian  court,  as  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  increased,  this  usage 
was  more  rigidly  enforced ;  no  favour  could  be 

*  Diodorus  (zii..  47)  only  mentioni  Phanomachai,  who 
wu  •mployed  with  Xflnopbon  in  the  liefo  of  Potidaa,  u 
hit  eollMfve  IB  Una  •stpeditioo.  notarah,  Nic,  6,  Old- 
hii<l«» 


obtained,  either  from  the  king  or  his  nobles, 
without  a  gift.  The  ordinary  royal  revenue 
was  paid  partly  in  money,  partly  in  presents  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  or  vessels,  and  stuffs 
of  various  materials  and  workmanship,  witii 
other  articles  for  luxury  or  use  ;  and  Tliucyd- 
ides  estimates  the  whole  amount,  when  it  had 
risen  to  the  hip^hest,  at  not  much  less  than  1000 
talents.  But  m  the  reign  of  Sitalces,  who  ruled 
this  great  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  these  exactions  were  more 
moderate,  though  his  dominions  were  more 
extensive  than  his  successor's,  who,  perhaps, 
extorted  more  from  the  Greek  cities.  Teres, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  had  raised  the  Odrysian 
monarchy  to  its  highest  pitch  of  power  by  his 
conquests.  His  son  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Greeks,*  and  had  married  a  sister  of 
Nymphodorus,  a  citizen  of  Abdera,  who  exerted 
great  influence  over  his  ro3ral  brotber-ih-Iaw. 

Sitalces,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  dominions 
to  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  north  of  the 
JEge^n,  might  be  a  formidable  enemy  or  a  use- 
ful ally ;  and  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the 
Athenians  made  it  one  of  their  earliest  cares  to 
court  his  alliance.  His  connexion  with  Nym- 
phodorus opened  the  way.  Nymphodorus  had 
thwarted  the  Athenian  interests,  and  was  deem- 
ed an  enemy ;  but  his  hostility  yielded  to  a  flat- 
tering invitation,  and  to  the  honours  which  were 
paid  to  him  at  Athens.  He  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians  in  the  name  of  Sital- 
ces, and  persuaded  them  to  bestow  the  title  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  on  Sadocus,  the  king's  son ; 
while  on  his  own  part  he  undertook  to  prevail 
upon  Sitalces  to  send  a  body  of  Thracian  caval- 
ry and  light  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  likewise  mediated  peace  and  an  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Perdiccas,  who  found  him- 
self so  distressed  by  the  war,t  while  his  throne 
was  threatened  by  rivals  at  home,  that  he  made 
great  promises  in  return  for  this  intercession  to 
the  Odrysian  king,  who  no  doubt  observed  the 
national  usage,  and  sold  his  good  offices  as 
dearty  as  he  could.  The  Athenians  restored 
Therma  to  Perdiccas,t  and  he  aided  them  in 
their  war  against  his  old  friends  the  Chalcid- 
ians. 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sitalces 
alarmed  the  Peloponnesians,  and  probably  in- 
duced them  the  sooner  to  carry  into  effect  a 
design  which  had  been  conceived  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  enter  into  league  with 
Persia,  and  to  supply  the  scantiness  of  their 
own  resources  by  JPersian  subsidies  and  suc- 
cours. A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  with 
Phamaces,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  undertook  to  give  any 
envoys  who  might  be  sent  to  him  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus conduct  to  his  itiaster's  court.  An 
embassy  was  appointed  in  430,  consisting  of 
three  l^partans,  Aneristus  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
Nicolaus  son  of  Bulis,  and  Stratodemus,  Aris- 

*  AristophftiiM  (Acharn.,  141,  foil.)  humoroiulx  ezaggsr- 
atas  and  hdieulas  the  Athenomania  of  Sitalces  and  his  son. 

t  From  PoljTBnas  (iii.,  4,  1)  one  might  be  led  to  suspect 
that  Phonnio  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia  as  &r  as  Cyr- 
rhut.  A  town  called  Cynu  on  the  ooaat  of  Chalddiee  is, 
we  believe,  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

I  They  had  taken  it  from  him  (Thuc.,  i.,  01),  and  did  not 
now  for  the  fint  time  cede  it  to  Mm  in  tmtertignijf,  which 
moat  schodboya  now  know  would  not  ba  ajquewed  by 
ivoSoBvai. 
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teuB,  the  Coriothian  whom  we  haye  seen  so 
actire  at  Potidca,  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  and  an 
Argive  named  Pollis,  who  had  no  commission 
from  his  own  city,  bat  perhaps  represented  the 
wishes  of  a  party.  The  envoys  first  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Sitalces,  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  inducing  him  to  abandon  the  alliance  which 
he  had  formed  the  year  before  with  Athens,  and 
of  obtaining  the  means  of  proceeding  safely  to 
the  Hellespont.  They  did  not,  indeed,  succeed 
in  their  main  object,  but,  after  discharging  their 
conmiission,  they  were  permitted  to  continue 
their  journey.  But  at  this  time  there  were  two 
Athenian  ambassadors  at  the  Odrysian  court, 
who  represented  to  their  new  fellow-citizen, 
Prince  Sadocus,  that  the  Peloponnesian  envoys 
were  going  on  an  errand  which  might  do  great 
hurt  to  the  city  to  which  he  had  now  the  hon- 
our to  belong,  and  persuaded  him  to  send  after 
them  and  arrest  them.  It  was  done.  The  six 
envoys  were  overtaken  at  Bisanthe,  as  they 
were  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  and  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  two  Athenians,  who  carried  them 
to  Athens. 

What  follows  combines  horrors  which  are 
but  too  familiar  in  Greek  history,  with  a  train 
of  occurrences  almost  strange  enough  for  ro- 
mance. The  Spartans  had  begun  the  war  with 
deeds  of  eitraordinary  atrocity.  They  had  put 
to  death  all  the  prisoners  whom  they  took  at 
sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  not  only  Athenians, 
or  subjects  of  Athens,  but  citizens  of  neutral 
states,  and  had  even  deprived  them  of  the  rites 
of  burial.*  The  Athenians  seized  the  opportu- 
nity which  now  presented  itself  of  retaliating 
fbr  these  cruelties,  by  ordering  the  envoys  to 
immediate  execution,  and  treated  their  corpses 
with  similar  indignity.  But  the  motive  which 
Thucydides  assigns  for  this  step  was  fouler 
than  revenge.  He  believes  that  it  was  the  ap- 
prehension which  the  Athenians  felt  of  detri- 
ment which  they  might  suffer  from  the  ability 
and  active  spirit  of  Aristeus  if  he  should  es- 
cape from  their  hands ;  and  that  the  rest  were 
sacrificed  chiefly  to  give  a  decent  colour  to  this 
baseness.  But  the  fate  of  two  out  of  the  three 
Spartans,  whether  their  death  was  to  be  laid 
immediately  to  the  account  of  their  companion 
or  of  their  country,  was  marked  by  a  singular 
and  tragical  coincidence.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  before  the  Persian  invasion  the  heralds 
of  Darius  had  been  put  to  death  with  cruel 
mockery,  at  Sparta  as  well  as  at  Athens.! 
Some  years  after,  the  conscience  of  the  Spar- 
tans smote  them  for  this  breach  of  a  sacred 
privilege,  which  seemed  the  more  heinous,  as 
the  hero  Talthybius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  had 
a  temple,  and  was  highly  venerated  at  Sparta. 
A  series  of  ill  omens  convinced  them  that  the 
state  would  never  prosper  until  they  had  atoned 
for  the  murder  of  the  Persian  heralds.  Yet  as 
no  individual  had  a  greater  share  in  the  guilt 
than  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  victims 
who  were  to  expiate  it  should  offer  themselves 
spontaneously.  At  length  two  citizens  declared 
themselves  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
their  country,    lliese  were  Sperthias,  son  of 


*  it  had  beon  commonly  gujipoted  that  Herodotaa,  vii., 
137,  alluded  to  these  craelties,  in  which  case  Aneiistnt 
would  have  taken  an  active  part  in  them.  Bat  Mueller 
(Dor..  Append.,  ii.,  p.  440)  assigns  a  difierent  and  more 
probable  meaning  to  the  passage.  t  P.  S49. 


Aneristas,  and  Bolts,  son  of  Nksolaiis,  both 
of  good  birth  and  great  wealth.  They  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  an* 
nounced  their  purpose  of  making  satisfactioo. 
with  their  own  lives  for  the  blood  which  tbeir 
countrymen  had  sacrilegiously  shed.  Xerxes 
is  said  to  have  dismissed  tbem  with  a  wise  and 
magnanimous  reply :  "  He  would  not  acquit  the 
Spartans  by  imitating  their  impiety."  Sperthi> 
as  and  Bulls  returned  safe  to  Sparta;  their 
sons,  Aneristus  and  Nicolaus,  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  perished,  as  we  have  just  seen,  at 
Athens,  by  a  fate  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Persian  heralds. 

Sitalces  did  not  redeem  the  pledge   which. 
Nymphodorus  had  given,  that  he  would  help  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  in  Chal- 
cidice,  before  the  autumn  of  429.    But  then,  in- 
stead of  sending  succours,  he  came  in  person. 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host.    He  had  not 
only  his  own  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  to  pun- 
ish the  faithlessness  of  Perdiccas,  who  had  not 
performed  the  promises  by  which  be  induced 
Sitalces  to  reconcile  him  with  the  Athenians^ 
and  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  brother  Philip. 
The  Athenians  also  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  aid  which  Perdiccas  had  lent  to  their  ene- 
mies in  the  invasion  of  Acamania ;  and  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  urge  Sitalces  to  his  medi- 
tated  expedition,  and  to  promise  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Chalcidice,  he  should  find  an  Atheniaa 
armament  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  both  by. 
sea  and  by  land.    The  king  collected  the  whole 
force  of  his  realm :  the  Getes,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  from  beyond  Hemus  (the  Bal- 
kan), all  mounted  bowmen,  armed  after  the 
ScjTthian  fashion;  the  Thracian  hordes  south 
of  the  Balkan,  and  those  of  the  Pceonian  race 
which  acknowledged  his  sway ;  he  also  indaced 
several  of  the  Thracian  mountaineers  who  pre- 
served their  independence  in  the  valleys  of 
Rhodope,  some  by  pay,  others  by  the  hope  of 
plunder,  to  enter  into  his  service;  and  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  borders  of  Macedonia, 
hiis  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by 
bands  of  volunteers,  attracted  by  Uie  same  mo- 
tive ;  so  that  when,  after  crossing  the  mountain 
range  called  Cercine,  by  a  road  which  he  had 
cleared  in  a  former  expedition  against  the  Peo- 
nians,  he  halted,  near  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
at  Doberus,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  not 
less  than  150,000  men,  of  whom  a  third  were 
cavalry :  the  rest  a  motley  crowd,  in  which  the 
mountaineers  of  Rhodope,  who  were  armed 
with  short  swords,  were  the  most  formidable 
band.    He  was  accompanied  by  Amyntas,  son 
of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  place  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
and  he  directed  his  march  first  into  the  province 
which  had  been  Philip's  appanage. 

The  expedition  of  Sitalces  is  the  first  event 
which  gives  some  insight  into  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Macedonia.  The  country  contained 
the  elements  of  a  great  power ;  but  they  were 
scattered,  and  therefore  feeble.  The  custom 
of  bestowing  appanages  on  the  younger  princes 
always  weakened,  and  often  endangered  the 
throne,  as  it  afforded  means  and  temptations, 
such  as  had  given  occasion  to  Philip's  rebellion. 
Large  tracts  in  the  upper  country  were  subject 
to  native  princes,  who  owned  the  royal  authority, 
but  in  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  great  chieftains 
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in  a  feudal  kingdom.    The  Ml  dominion  of  the 
sovereign  was  confined  to  the  lower  provinces 
near  the  sea,  which,  as  he  had  no  navy,  were 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
in    possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast. 
There  was  little  internal  commerce ;  for  there 
were  no  regular  roads.    The  people  lived  most- 
ly in  open  villages ;  fortified  places  were  rare  : 
there  was  scarcely  any  organized  military  force. 
The  Odrysian  king,  therefore,  met  with  little 
resistance.    The  people  of  the  districts  through 
vrhich  he  passed  took  refuge  with  their  proper- 
ty either  in  the  few  fortresses  which  were  at 
hand,  or  in  the  natural  strongholds  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  the  province  which  had  been  Philip's, 
the  presence  of  his  son  opened  several  of  the 
towns  to  the  invader :  one,  Eidomen6,  was  ta- 
ken by  storm ;  but  Europus  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence  that  Sitalces  raised  the  siege,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Lower  Macedonia  towards  Chal- 
cidice,  without  even  turning  aside  to  the  royal 
residence  at  Pella,  which  lay  not  far  off  on  his 
right.     In  the  mean  while  Perdiccas,  who  had 
no  infantry  which  he  could  think  of  opposing  to 
the  Thracians,  sent  to  the  upper  provinces  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  came  to  his  assistance. 
It  was  excellent  in  quality,  being  well  mounted 
and  armed,  but  deficient  in  numbers.    \^er- 
ever  it  charged,  the  Thracians  gave  way ;  but 
the  little  troop  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  mot- 
ley crowd,  and  forced  to  fight  its  way  out ;  so 
that  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave 
the  enemy  in  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
country,  which  be  ravaged.    Not  only  Perdic- 
cas, but  the  Greeks  north  of  Thermopylae,  were 
alarmed  for  themselves;  and  even  farther  to 
the  south,  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  did  not 
feel  secure.    But  on  entering  Chalcidice  Sital- 
ces found,  not  the  Athenian  armament  which 
was  to  have  supported  him,  but  envoys  with 
presents  and  excuses,  to  cover  the  real  motive 
of  this  breach  of  promise,  which  was,  that  the 
Athenians  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have 
kept  his  word.    He  wasted  the  territory  of  the 
Chalcidians  and  Bottiseans  for  eight  days  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  while  the  rest  was  collect- 
ing spoil  in  Macedonia ;  but  he  could  not  think 
of  attacking  the  Greek  towns.    The  season 
was  growing  rude ;  his  provisions  were  begin- 
ning to  fail :  it  was  time  to  retreat.    On  enter- 
ing Macedonia,  he  had  sent  envoys  to  Perdic- 
cas to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  but 
Perdiccas  discovered  a  cheaper  way  to  be  rid 
of  bim.    He  secretly  gained  over  Seuthes,  the 
king's  favourite  nephew,  by  promising  him  the 
hand  of  his  own  sister  Stratonice  wiUi  a  large 
portion.    Seuthes  urged  his  uncle  .to  depart 
.  without  delay ;  he  probably  needed  little  per- 
suasion ;  and  thus  the  only  fruit  of  this  formi- 
dable expedition  was  a  marriage — for  Perdiccas 
kept  his  promise  to  Seuthes — between  an  Odry- 
sian prince,  who  afterward  mounted  the  throne, 
and  a  Macedonian  princess. 

But  this  third  year  of  the  war  was  marked  by 
an  event  more  important  to  Athens  and  to 
Greece.    In  the  middle  of  it,*  Pericles  was  car- 

*  Two  yean  and  a  half  after  the  conunencement  of  the 
war  (Thac.,,ii.,  65),  near  the  end  of  September  or  the  be- 
gianhig'  ot  October,  4S9.  He  was,  therefore,  no  doabt  liv- 
iu  at  the  time  of  the  imprudent  connsel  taken  in  the  afiair 
of  Nicias  the  Cretan,  thoagh  he  may  have  been  too  ill  to 
attend  to  public  busineta.  He  surriTed  the  fall  of  Potidaa 
eight  or  mne  months. 
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ried  off  by  a  lingering  illness,  which  was,  per- 
haps, connected  with  the  epidemic,  but  seems 
not  to  have  exhibited  any  of  its  violent  symp^ 
toms.  Possibly  the  pestilence  only  struck  him 
by  depriving  him  of  his  two  legitimate  sons,  his 
sister,  and  many  of  his  most  valued  relatives 
and  friends.  His  eldest  son,  Xanthippus,  was 
a  worthless  and  undutiful  youth,  who,  disoonr 
tented  with  his  father  because  he  refused  to 
supply  his  extravagance,  assailed  him  with  rid- 
icule and  calumny.  His  death  was  little  to  be 
regretted ;  but  when  it  was  followed  by  that  of 
his  more  hopeful  brother  Paralus,  the  father's 
firmness,  which  had  supported  him  under  his 
other  losses,  gave  way,  and  as  he  placed  the 
funeral  wreath  on  the  lifeless  head,  he  sobbed 
aloud,  and  melted  into  tears.  He  had  still,  in-, 
deed,  one  son  remaining,  Aspasia's  child ;  but 
he  was  excluded,  by  the  law  which  Pericles 
himself  had  proposed,  from  the  privileges  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  and  therefore  could  not  rep- 
resent his  father's  house.  Seeing,  therefore, 
his  name  and  race  threatened  with  extinction 
— a  thought  of  intolerable  bitterness  to  a  Greek 
— ^he  petitioned  the  people  to  interpose  its  pow- 
er. Plutarch  says  that  he  wished  to  repesd  his 
own  law ;  this  was  at  least  unnecessary ;  and 
the  people  conferred  an  honour  as  well  as  a 
privilege  when  it  legitimated  his  natural  son, 
permitting  him  to  be  enrolled  in  his  father's^ 
phratry,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Pericles.  It 
proved  a  calamitous  boon. 

Pericles  seems  to  have  died  with  philosophi- 
cal composure.  He  allowed  the  women  who 
attended  him  to  hang  a  charm  round  his  neck ; 
but  he  showed  it  with  quiet  playfulness  to  a 
friend,  as  a  sign  to  what  a  pass  his  disorder  had 
brought  him,  when  he  could  submit  to  such  tri- 
fling. When  he  was  near  his  end,  and  appa- 
rently insensible,  his  friends,  gathered  round 
his  bed,  relieved  their  sorrow  by  recalling  the 
remembrance  of  his  military  exploits,  and  of 
the  trophies  which  he  had  raised.  He  inter- 
rupted them,  and  observed  that  they  had  omit- 
ted the  most  glorious  praise  whidi  he  could 
claim :  "  Other  generals  had  been  as  fortunate ; 
but  he  had  never  caused  an  Athenian  to  put  on 
mourning."*  A  singular  ground  of  satisfaction, 
notwithstanding  the  caution  which  marked  his 
military  career,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of 
having  involved  his  country  in  the  bloodiest 
war  it  had  ever  waged.  His  death  was  a  losa 
which  Athens  could  not  repair.  Many  were 
eager  to  step  into  his  place,  but  there  was  no 
man  able  to  fill  it ;  and  the  fragments  of  hi& 
power  were  snatched  up  by  unworthy  hands. 
He  died  when  the  caution  on  which  he  valued 
himself  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  guard 
Athens*  from  fatal  errors ;  and  when  the  hu- 
manity which  breathes  through  his  dying  boast 
might  have  saved  her  from  her  deepest  disgrace. 

*  Pint.,  Por.,  38.  The  interpretation  which  Plntaroh 
puts  npon  these  words  in  the  next  chapter — as  if  they  refer- 
red to  the  moderation  with  which  he  treated  his  political 
opponents — is  a  sign  of  sarprising'  forgetMness  or  inatten- 
tion ;  since  at  c.  18  he  records  a  faTOurite  saying  of  Peri- 
cles, which  clearly  ascertains  the  meaning  of  his  last  words- 
He  used  to  tell  the  Athenians  that,  as  far  as  depended  on 
him,  as  their  general,  they  should  be  immortal. 
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TOVBTH  AMD  PIPTH    TBABB    OP    TUE    PBLOPOim- 

Bltn  WAB. 

Thb  ravages  of  the  pestilence  eontinaed  in 
Attica  for  two  yeara  without  any  abatement ; 
and  in  the  fourth  summer  of  the  war,  428,  the 
coontiy  was  again  invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian 
army  nnder  the  command  of  King  Archidamus. 
The  policy  which  prudence  had  dictated  to  Per- 
icles was  maintained  after  his  death,  partly,  per- 
haps, through  the  weakness  and  depression 
caused  by  the  sickness,  and  partly  because  the 
enemy's  presence  had  now  become  more  famil- 
iar, and  no  longer  excited  the  same  emotions. 
The  Athenians  contented  themselves  with  an- 
noying the  enemy,  as  opportunity  offered  itself, 
with  their  cavalry,  which  prevented  his  light 
troops  from  spreading  over  the  country,  and  in- 
festing the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  forced  them  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of 
the  heavy  infantry.  At  the  same  time  they 
equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  which  prepared 
to  sail  round  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command 
of  Cleippides  and  two  colleagues. 

But  in  the  mean  while  they  were  threatened 
in  a  distant  quarter  with  a  blow  which,  if  it  had 
taken  effect,  not  only  would  have  immediately 
weakened  their  power,  but  might  hare  proved 
ruinous  in  its  remote  consequences.  We  have 
ahready  mentioned  that,  before  the  war  broke 
out,  Mitylene  had  only  been  prevented  from 
casting  off  the  Athenian  yoke  by  the  reluctance 
which  the  Spartans  felt  to  break  the  Thirty 
Yeare'  Truce.  The  motives  which  led  to  the 
desijgn  still  continued ;  and  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  now  opened  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Several  causes  conspired  to  render  a  part  of  the 
Mityleneans  eager  for  a  revolution.  The  gov- 
ernment was  stUl  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocra- 
cy which  traced  its  ongin  to  the  Boeotian  con- 
querors of  the  island ;  the  civil  wars,  which 
were  made  memorable  by  the  names  of  Pitta- 
cus  and  Alceus,  seem  only  to  have  been  con- 
tests between  rival  factions  of  the  nobles ;  and 
the  commonalty  appears  nerer  to  have  acquired 
much  legal  weight  in  the  Constitution,  but  yet 
to  have  grown  strong  enough  to  excite  jealousy 
in  the  rulers.  Knowing  that  their  privileges 
were  not  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye  at 
AthenSi  they  had  perpetual  reason  to  dread  that 
their  too  powerful  ally  might  encourage  their 
subjects  to  revolt.  But,  l^sides  this  motive, 
which  could  only  sway  the  ruling  caste,  there 
was  another,  which  might  be  more  generally 
felt  as  interesting  to  Mitylenean  patriotism. 
Thou^  fear  of  the  Persians  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  Pausanias  had  driven  them  into  the 
Athenian  alliance,  they  probably  could  not  for- 
get the  time  when  Mitylene  had  carried  on  suc- 
cessful wars  with  Athens,  and  had  exercised  a 
supremacy  over  the  other  towns  of  the  island 
like  that  of  Athens  over  her  confederacy,  and, 
it  would  seem,  in  quite  ^a  oppressive  a  manner. 
For  we  are  informed*  that  they  punished  their 
allies  who  attempted  to  revolt  by  prohibiting 
them  from  instructing  their  children  in  letters 
and  music,  and  thus  degraded  them  to  the  rank 
'Of  Helots ;  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  pol- 
icy of  similar  governments  in  later  times. 
These  recollections  of  their  city's  ancient  great- 

*  JElun,  V.  H.,  ix.,  17. 


I  ness  beeame  the  more  painful  as  ttie 
nance  of  Athens  gained  ground,  and  threatened 
to  swaOow  up  all  remains  of  their  independence 
When  they  first  disclosed  their  wishes  to  the 
Spartans,  it  is  probable  that  the  answer  whicii 
they  received  was  such  as  might  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  application  at  a  more  sea- 
sonable juncture ;    and   the    Boeotians,   with 
whom  they  were  connected  by  national  affinity 
as  well  as  by  political  sympaUiy,  would  not  fail 
to  inflame  their  animosity  against  Athens,  and 
to  strengthen  their  resolution  by  promises  of 
support.    Yet  their  enterprise  required   great 
caution,  as  well  as  boldness.    It  was  necessary 
that,  before  they  openly  renounced  the  Atheni- 
an alliance,  they  should  be  well  provided  Mith 
the  means  of  defence  ;   and  Mitylene    could 
scarcely  be  secure  unless  she  became  mistress 
of  Lesbos.    These  were  objects  which  demand- 
ed the  longer  time,  as  every  step  towards  them 
was  to  be  carefully  concealed  from  the  Atheni- 
ans.   Preparations,  however,  were  going  for- 
ward ;  the  building  of  new  ships ;  the  enlarge- 
ment and  strengthening  of  fortifications  ;    the 
filling  up  of  hartours  which  would  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  enemy.    In  the  spring  of  428  these 
works  were  far  advanced,  and  agents  had  been 
sent  into  the  Euxine  to  bring  a  supply  of  stores 
and  com,  and  a  body  of  light  troops.    At  the 
same  time,  the  population  of  Mitylene  was  re- 
ceiving continual  additions  from  the  smaller 
tovnis  subject  to  her  influence,  from  which,  by 
persuasion  or  force,  she  trans^anted  their  in- 
habitants within  her  own  walls.     Still,  much 
remained  to  be  done  before  matters  could  be 
ripe  for  a  hostile  declaration;  and  when  the 
Lesbian  contingents  were  called  for,  Mitylene 
sent  ten  galleys  to  Athens.    But  the  intent  of 
her  preparations  had  t»ecome  too  manifest  to 
escape  the  notice  of  her  neighbours,  and  among 
them  she  had  rivals  and  enemies.    Methymna, 
the  second  city  in  the  island,  and  Tenedos,  had 
motives  for  dreading  her  success,  and  sent  in- 
formation to  Athens  of  her  designs.    Their  re- 
port was  confirmed  by  the  graver  testimony  of 
some  of  her  own  citizens,  whom  the  heat  of 
party  spirit  made  traitors  to  the  commonwealth. 
One  Doxander  had,  it  appears,  been  disappoint- 
ed in  his  hopes  of  marrying  his  sons  to  two 
heiresses,  who  succeeded  to  the  large  estates 
of  their  father  Timophanes.*    His  pretensions 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  feud,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
revenge,  he  joined  in  attesting  the  meditated  re- 
bellion.   But  the  Athenians,  afllictcd  by  war  and 
pestilence  at  home,  were  as  reluctant  to  believe 
this  intelligence  as,  at  another  time,  they  would 
have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it.     They 
first  tried  the  easiest  and  mildest  course  ;  they 
sent  envoys  to  remonstrate  with  the  Mitylense- 
ans,  and  to  induce  them  to  desist  from  their 
suspicious  preparations.    These  envoys  return- 
ed to  Athens  when  Cleippides  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  brought  word  that  the  Mitylena*- 
ahs  would  not  comply  with  their  injunctions. 
The  Athenians,  being  now  convinced  of  the 
danger,  resumed  their  wonted  activity;    and 
hearing  that  a  festival  of  Apollo  was  at  hand, 
which  was  usually  celebrated  at  some  distance 
from  Mitylene  by  the  whole  population,  they  in- 
stantly despatched  Cleippides  and  his  squadron, 


*  Aziauji.,  Pol.,  ▼.,  4. 
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"with  instructions  to  take  this  opportunity  of  sur- 
prising the  city ;  or,  if  be  failed  in  this  attempt, 
to  command  the  Mityleneans  to  surrender  their 
sbips  and  demolish  their  walls,  under  pain  of 
immediate  hostilities.    At  the  same  time,  they 
seized  the  ten  Mitylensean  galleys  which  had 
joined  their  fleet,  and  put  all  the  crews  into  pris- 
on.    But  the  Mitylenaeans  receiyed  timely  no- 
tice of  their  danger  from  a  friend,  who,  having 
crossed  over  to  Eubcea,  found  a  merchantman 
at  Gersstus,  which,  with  a  fair  wind,  reached 
JjCsbos  before  the  Athenian  armament.    They 
had  only  time  to  raise  some  slight  works  for  the 
defence  of  their  unfinished  waUis  and  imperfect- 
ly-closed harbours,  before  Cleippides  arrived, 
and  proposed  the  alternative  of  submission  or 
'WSLT.'  They  did  not  hesitate  in  their  choice; 
but  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  being  de- 
sirous of  gaining  time,  requested  an  armistice, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Ath- 
ens, wluch  the  Athenian  commanders,  feeUng 
their  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  the  city, 
readily  granted.    Among  the  envoys  was  either 
Doxander  or  one  of  his  partisans,  who,  repent- 
ing of  his  late  treachery,  was  now  willing  to 
make  reparation  by  retracting  his  former  state- 
ments, and  persuading  the  Athenians  that  his 
countrymen  were  innocent  Of  the  designs  he 
had  imputed  to  them.    But  the  falsehood  was 
not  believed,  and  the  embassy  returned  with  an 
answer  which  put  an  end  to  negotiation,  and 
left  the  Mityleneans  no  hopes  but  in  their  own 
courage  and  the  aid  of  their  allies.    They  relied 
chiefly  on  the  succour  which  they  expected  from 
Peloponnesus.    For  at  the  same  time  that  their 
envoys  had  set  sail  for  Athens,  they  had  de- 
spatched a  galley  with  ambassadors  to  Sparta ; 
and  thou^  they  had  secured  the  subservience 
of  the  whole  island  except  Methymna,  and  had 
even  gained  the  advantage  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Athenians  by  land,  they  did  not  keep 
the  field,  but  waited  for  relief.    And  in  this  pol- 
icy they  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Spartan  named  Meleas,  qnd  Hermeondas,  a 
Theban,  who  had  been  sent  before  the  revolt 
was  declared,  but  had  not  been  able  sooner  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenians,  and  make 
their  way  into  the  town ;  and  now  induced  their 
friends  to  send  another  galley  with  envoys,  to 
accompany  them  on  their  return  to  Greece,  and 
enforce,  if  necessary,  the  first  application.    The 
Athenians,  therefore,  were  permitted  quietly  to 
intrench  themselves  in  two  encampments  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  to  blockade  the 
two  harbours  formed  by  the  little  island  on 
which  the  old  town  was  built,  which  was  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  channel  (now  closed  up)  from 
the  mainland,  while  their  fleet,  stationed  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,*  secured  a  con- 

*  At  Malea.  Then  is,  aa  rradexB  of  ThncTdides  know, 
a  considenble  difficulty  in  determining  the  position  of  this 
Males,  which  Thucydides  describes  as  north  of  Mitylene, 
while  Strabo  gives  the  same  name  to  the  sonthenunost  cape 
of  Lesbos,  about  seven  miles  from  Mitjlene.  Plehn  (Lea- 
btaca,  p.  18)  thinks  it  clear  that  Thucydides  made  a  mis- 
take. But  this,  on  snch  a  point,  is  quite  incredible.  Dr. 
Arnold,  on  the  contvair,  much  more  probably  infers  from 
the  whole  narrative  of  Thucydides,  that  there  were  two 
points  on  the  east  coast  of  Lesbos  called  Malea :  a  repeti- 
tion, to  bo  sure,  somewhat  singular  at  so  short  a  distuioe, 
bat  not  on  that  acoount  to  be  deemed  incredible,  particular^ 
ly  as  we  see  in  the  local  wonhip  of  Apollo  an  occasion  which 
might  have  given  rise  tf)  it.  Indeed,  Plehn  himself  furnishes 
^  aa  argument  which  appears  to  us  mors  forcible  than  moat 
of  Dr.  Anio]d*a.    He  observes,  p.  16 :  **  Anstoteles  de  C<»> 


stant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  camp.  The 
inactivity  of  the  Mitylenaeans  did  not,  indeed, 
prevent  their  Lesbian  allies  from  marching  to 
their  assistance ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
sufficient  to  confine  the  enemy,  on  the  land  side, 
to  a  narrow  space  immediately  adjacent  to  his 
camps.  But  the  Athenians  were  imboldened 
by  the  paasiveness  of  the  besieged,  as  they  did 
not  know  its  motive ;  and  their  allies,  attribu- 
ting the  conduct  of  the  Mityleneans  to  weak- 
ness or  fear,  did  not  venture  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample, or  to  withhold  the  assistance  which  the 
Athenians  called  for. 

The  envoys  who  sailed  first  from  Mitylene 
found,  on  their  arrival  iii  Peloponnesus,  that  the 
invading  army  had  already  returned  from  the 
invasion  of  Attica.  And  as  the  Olympic  festi- 
val was  at  hand,  the  Spartans  bade  them  pro- 
ceed, to  Olympia,  and  there  urge  theii-  petition 
in  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  allied  states, 
to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  games.  When 
the  time  came,  they  pleaded  their  cause  in  a 
harangue  which,  if  it  has  been  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  Thucydides,  turned  in  great  part  on 
a  question  of  political  morality.  They  labour 
to  vindicate  themselves  from  an  imputation, 
which  they  were  aware  they  might  seem  to  de- 
serve, of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Atheni- 
ans. They  show  that  their  relation  to  Athens, 
though  it  had  begun  with  an  act  of  their  own 
choice,  had  long  ceased  to  be  one  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good-will ;  that,  although  they  and 
the  Cbians  had  been  permitted  to  retain  a  nom- 
inal independence,  while  the  other  allies  were 
reduced  to  undisguised  subjection,  they  could 
not  consider  this  as  a  favour,  but  as  an  efiect 
of  policy,  by  which  the  subjugation  of  the  rest 
was  accomplished  with  the  greater  ease  and  de- 
cency ;  nor  could  they  expect  to  be  spared  any 
longer  than  might  suit  the  interest  of  Athens. 
**  If  the  peace  had  lasted  a  few  years  more,  the 
remains  of  their  liberty  would  probab^  have 
been  extinguished.  It  was,  therefore,  with  full 
right  that  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
preventing  an  aggression  which  nothing  but  the 
want  of  opportunity  had  delayed.  They  had 
been  desirous  of  entering  into  alliance  with 
Sparta  before  the  war ;  now  they  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Bceotians,  but  had  been  forced  to 
declare  themselves  before  their  preparations 
were  complete,  and  could  have  no  hopes  of 
safety  unless  the  Spartans  would  not  only  ad- 
mit them  into  the  confederacy,  but  make  a  vig- 
orous eflfort  in  their  behalf.  Weakened  as  Ath- 
ens now  was  by  war  and  pestilence,  if  the  Pel- 
oponnesians  would  but  again  invade  Attica  this 

cia,  quem  a  Theba  camoo  flantom  a  Leabiis  Qn^aioM  vooari 
ait,  ivoxXci  6i  rdv  MirvAijvaitav  Xiii^va,  ndXiora  Si  rbv  Ma- 
\Aarra.  Traxit  portus  nomen  illna  a  oampo  Maloente  Apol- 
lini  saciato,  quem  oommemonmt  Thucydides  et  Hellanicus 
apud  Staph.  Byz.  Uter  portunm  Mitylensorum  id  nomen 
gesserit  definire  non  possumus,  quia,  ubi  locus  ApoIL'ni  sn- 
eer situs  fuerit  ignoramus."  But,  as  the  plain  of  Thebe 
was  northeast  of  Mitylene,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  harbour  moat  exposed  to  the  wind  which  blew  from  it 
was  the  northern  one.  On  this  side  of  Mitylene,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  eanctuary  of  Apollo  MaXifcif  •  where  the 
Athenians  hoped  to  have  surprised  tne  Mitylenaans,  and  the 
Malea  where  their  fleet  ky.  The  only  points  which— per- 
haps from  the  want  of  geographical  details— still  remain  a 
little  obscure  are,  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  Mitylene- 
an  envoys  (iii.,  4)  as  XoAfvrcf  rd  twv  'Aft/vaiwv  vavrixiv^ 
when  thieir  course  lay  southward,  and  again,  e.  5,  aaya  of 
Meleas  and  Hermaondas,  that  they  aaal  in  <c/»v^a,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  in  each  case  that  those  who  eluded  the 
observations  of  the  Athenians  had  to  sail  past  them. 
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rammer  both  by  land  and  sea,  she  would  be 
compelled  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  Lesbos, 
and  would  be  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  the  rev- 
enaes  which  enabled  her  to  prosecute  the  war. 
The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  tamed  towards 
Sparta,  and  they  would  judge  from  her  conduct 
on  this  occasion  how  far  they  might  trust  to  her 
as  their  deliverer." 

These  arguments  were  addressed  to  a  willing 
audience  :  Mitylene  was  adopted  as  an  aDy,  and 
the  Spartans  were  roused  to  an  extraordinary 
exertion.  They  directed  that  the  contingents, 
which  had  been  lately  disbanded  should  be 
speedily  reassembled  at  the  Isthmus ;  and  their 
own  arrived  there  first.  They  immediately  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  transporting  a  fleet 
across  the  Isthmusin  to  the  Saronic  GuB*.  But 
their  ardour  was  not  seconded  by  thenr  allies, 
who,  after  having  spoiled  the  Attic  harvest,  were 
now  busied  with  their  own,  and  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  summons  to  a  fresh  expedition. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  rose,  as  usual, 
against  the  pressure  of  difliculty  and  danger, 
lliey  had  already  sent  a  squadron  of  thirty  gal- 
leys round  Peloponnesus,  under  Asopius,  a  son 
of  Phormio.  Acamania  was  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  and  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  gratify  the  Acamanians,  who  had  request- 
ed that  a  son  or  kinsman  of  Phormio  might  be 
placed  in  command  among  them.  But  on  his 
way  he  8toiq;)ed  to  ravage  the  maritime  districts 
of  Laeonia,  and  was  thus  employed  while  the 
Spartans  were  at  the  Isthmus.  And  now  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  show  that,  without  recall- 
ing either  this  squadron,  or  the  armament  at 
Mitylene,  they  were  ready  to  encounter  any  na- 
val force  which  Peloponnesus  could  send  out 
against  them.  They  forthwith  equipped  a  fleet 
of  a  hundred  galleys,  manned  partly  with  their 
own  citizen8--those  of  the  two  highest  classes 
being  alone  exempted  from  serving  on  this  oc- 
casion— and  partly  with  aliens;  and  coasting 
the  Isthmus,  exhibited  it  to  the  astonished  Spar- 
tans, and  then  proceeded  to  make  descents  on 
various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast.  The 
Spartans,  when  they  saw  such  a  display  of  that 
power  which  the  Mityleniean  orators  had  rep- 
resented as  reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  be- 
gan to  waver ;  and  hearing  that  the  enemy  was 
ravaging  their  own  territory,  while  their  allies 
delayed  to  join  them,  they  returned  home. 
The  Athenians,  having  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  their  short  expedition,  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  state  of  their  finances  foibade 
them  to  keep  such  an  armament  at  sea  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  time, 
the  whole  number  of  their  ships  in  actual  ser- 
vice fell  but  little  short  of  that  which  had  been 
employed  In  the  first  summer  of  the  war,  which 
Thucydides  estimates  at  250,  a  source  of  ex- 
pense which,  with  the  siege  of  Potidsa,  had 
nearly  drained  the  treasury.  It  was  probably 
on  this  account  that  Asopius,  after  he  had  stay- 
ed as  long  as  he  thought  proper  on  the  coast  of 
Laeonia,  sent  back  the  greater  part  of  his  squa- 
dron, and  with  twelve  galleys  pursued  his  voy- 
age to  the  west,  where,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  (Eniade,  he  fell  in  battle  with  a 
part  of  his  small  force,  which  he  seems  to  have 
pushed  too  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Leucadi- 
an  territory. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Mitylenaeans  made  an 


expedition  against  Methjnma,  which  they  hoped 

to  take  with  the  help  of  a  party  among  tiie  citi- 
zens who  were  friendly  to  their  cause.  This  en- 
terprise failed ;  but  before  they  returned  home, 
they  marched  in  succession  to  Antissa,  Pyrrha, 
and  Eressus,  where  they  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications, and  secured  the  ascendency  of  their 
partisans.  After  their  retreat,  the  Methymne- 
ans  made  an  expedition  against  Antissa,  but 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  These  occur- 
rences induced  the  Athenians,  in  the  autumn,  to 
send  a  body  of  a  thousand  heavy  infantry  under 
Paches,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Mitylene,  carried 
a  wall  across  the  land  side  of  the  city,  and  built 
forts  in  some  of  the  strongest  positions,  so 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  Mitylene  was 
completely  invested  by  land  and  sea.  But  the 
growing  expense  of  the  siege  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  an  extraordinary  property  tax 
at  Athens,  which  produced  200  talents ;  and  a 
squadron  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
Lysicles  and  four  colleagues  to  levy  contribu- 
tions from  friends  and  foes.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  war  a  squadron  had  been  sent  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  which 
were  hostile  to  Athens,  and  gave  shelter  to  pri- 
vateers which  infested  her  commerce.  But  the 
commander  Melesander  was  slain  in  Lycia, 
where  he  had  advanced  into  the  interior  ;*  and 
Lysicles,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  met  with 
the  like  fate  in  the  vate  of  the  Msander,  where 
he  was  overpowered  by  a  body  of  Carians,  and 
of  the  Samians  who  still  kept  possession  of 
Anea. 

The  Athenians  had  been  too  fully  occupied 
with  their  own  afihirs  to  think  of  making  any 
attempt  for  the  relief  of  Plataea.    The  brave 
garrison  had  begun  to  suflTer  from  the  fkilure  of 
provisions,  and,  as  their  condition  grew  hope- 
less, two  of  their  leading  men,  Theenetus,  a 
sooUisajrer,  and  Eupompidas,  one  of  the  gener- 
als, conceived  the  project  of  escaping  across 
the  enemy^s  lines.    When  it  was  first  proposed, 
it  was  unanimously  adopted ;  but,  as  the  time 
for  its  execution  approached,  half  of  the  men 
shrank  from  the  danger,  and  not  more  than  220 
adhered  to  their  resolution.    The  contrivers  of 
the  plan  took  the  lead  in  the  enterprise.     Sca- 
ling ladders  of  a  proper  height  were  the  first 
requisite,  and  they  were  made  upon  a  measure- 
ment of  the  enemy's  wall,  for  which  the  be- 
sieged had  no  other  basis  than  the  number  of 
layers  of  brick,  which  were  sedulously  counted 
over  and  over  again  by  difl*erent  persons,  until 
the  amount,  and,  consequently,  the  height  of 
the  wall,  was  sufficiently  ascertained.    A  dark 
and  stormy  night,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  was 
chosen  for  the  attempt ;  it  was  known  that  in 
such  nights  the  sentinels  took  shelter  in  the 
towers,  and  left  the  intervening  battlements 
unguarded ;  and  it  was  on  this  practice  that  the 
success  of  the  adventure  mainly  depended.    It 
was  concerted  that  the  part  of  the  garrison 
which  remained  behind  should  make  demon- 
strations of  attacking  the  enemy's  lines  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  by  which  their  comrades 
attempted  to  escape.    And  first,  a  small  party, 
lightly  armed,  the  right  foot  bare,  to  give  them 
a  surer  footing  in  the  mud,  keeping  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  as  to.  prevent  their 
arms  from  clashing,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  plant- 
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ed  their  ladders,  unseen  and  nnheard,  for  the 
noise  of  their  approach  was  drowned  by  the 
wind.  The  first  who  mounted  were  twelve 
men  armed  with  short  swords,  led  by  Ammeas, 
son  of  CorcBbus.  His  followers,  six  on  each  side, 
proceeded  immediately  to  secure  the  two  near- 
est towers.  Next  came  another  party  with  short 
spears,  their  shields  being  carried  by  their  com- 
rades behind  them.  But  before  many  more 
had  mounted,  the  M  of  a  tile,  broken  oflT  from 
a  battlement  by  one  of  the  Platnans,  as  he  laid 
hold  of  it,  alarmed  the  nearest  sentinels,  and 
presently  the  whole  force  of  the  besiegers  was 
called  to  the  walls.  But  no  one  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  the  general  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  sally  of  the  besieged.  AH 
therefore  remained  at  their  posts ;  only  a  body 
of  three  hundred  men,  who  were  always  in 
readiness  to  move  towards  any  quarter  where 
they  might  be  needed,  issued  from  one  of  the 
gates  in  search  of  the  place  from  which  the 
alarm  had  arisen.  In  the  mean  while  the  as- 
sailants had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
two  towers  between  which  they  scaled  the 
wall,  and,  after  cutting  down  the  sentinels, 
guarded  the  passages  which  led  through  them, 
while  others  mounted  by  ladders  to  the  roofs, 
and  thence  discharged  their  missiles  on  all  who 
attempted  to  approach  the  scene  of  action.  The 
main  body  of  the  fugitives  now  poured  through 
the  opening  thus  secured,  applying  more  lad- 
ders, and  knocking  away  the  battlements ;  and 
as  they  gained  the  other  side  of  the  outer  ditch, 
they  formed  upon  its  edge,  and  with  their  ar- 
rows and  javelins  protected  their  comrades, 
who  were  crossing,  from  the  enemy  above. 
Last  of  all,  and  with  some  diffi(iulty — ^for  the 
ditch  was  deep,  the  water  high,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  crust  of  ice — the  parties  which  oc- 
cupied the  towers  efibcted  their  retreat ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  crossed,  before  the  three  hun- 
dred were  se^n  coming  up  with  lighted  torches. 
But  their  lights,  which  discovered  nothing  to 
them,  made  them  a  mark  for  the  missiles  of 
the  Plateaus,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  elude 
their  pursuit,  and  to  move  away  in  good  order. 

All  the  details  of  the  plan  seem  to  have  been 
concerted  with  admirable  forethought.  On  the 
first  alarm  fire  signals  were  raisra  by  the  be- 
siegers to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Thebes. 
But  the  Platseans  had  provided  against  this 
danger,  and  showed  similar  signals  from  their 
own  walls,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Thebans  to  interpret  those  of  the  enemy.  This 
precaution  afiforded  additional  security  to  their 
retreat ;  for  instead  of  taking  the  nearest  road 
to  Athens,  they  first  bent  their  steps  towards 
Thebes,  while  they  could  see  their  pursuers 
with  their  blazing  torches  threading  the  ascent 
of  Citheron.  After  they  had  followed  the  The- 
ban  road  for  six  or  seven  furlongs,  they  struck 
into  that  which  led  by  Erythne  and  Hysis  to 
the  Attic  border,  and  arrived  safe  at  Athens. 
Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  who  set 
out  together,  one  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands 
after  he  had  crossed  the  outer  ditch.  Seven 
turned  back  panic-struck,  and  reported  that  all 
their  companions  had  been  cut  off,  and  at  day- 
break a  herald  was  sent  to  recover  their  bodies. 
The  answer  revealed  the  happy  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture. 

When  the  Spartans  found  themselves  forced 


to  abandon  the  design  of  invading  Attica  a  sec- 
ond time  in  the  summer,  they  nevertheless  re- 
solved to  send  succours  to  Mitylene,  and  di- 
rected their  allies  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  gal- 
leys, which  their  admiral  Alcidas  was  to  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  the  next  summer  to  Les- 
bos. But  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  Mitylenie- 
ans,  a  Spartan,  named  Salethus,  was  despatch- 
ed early  in  427,  to  give  them  notice  of  these 
preparations.  He  contrived  to  make  his  way 
into  the  city  through  the  Athenian  lines  by  as- 
cending the  course  of  a  torrent.  He  found  af- 
fairs in  a  state  which  called  for  his  presence. 
Scarcity  began  to  be  felt  among  the  people ;  the 
thought  of  a  capitulation  had  ^ready  presented 
itself  and  there  were  many  to  whom  it  was  by 
no  means  unwelcome.  Salaethus  announced 
himself  to  the  magistrates  as  charged,  not  only 
to  carry  the  good  tidings,  that  next  summer, 
while  Alcidas  sailed  to  their  relief,  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  would  invade  Attica,  but  in  the 
mean  time  to  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  their  civil  and  military  affairs ;  and  he  was 
sufiTered  to  regulate  them  at  his  discretion. 

When  the  summer  came,  the  Spartans  ful- 
filled their  promise.  They  sent  Alcidas  with 
the  fleet,  forty-two  galleys,  to  the  aid  of  Mity- 
lene, and  then  proceeded  to  invade  Attica,  un- 
der the  command  of  Cleomenes,  who  acted  in 
the  place  of  his  nephew  Pausanias,  son  of  the 
exiled  king  Pleistoanax,  who  was  still  in  his 
nonage.  Archidamus  was  probably  kept  at 
home  by  illness.*  The  Peloponnesians  linger- 
ed in  Attica  until  the  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled them  to  retire,  and  having  time  to  pene- 
trate into  almost  every  corner,  committed  rav- 
ages only  less  destructive  than  those  of  the 
second  invasion,  which  found  many  parts  un- 
touched. They  protracted  their  stay,  because 
they  expected  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  op- 
erations of  Alcidas ;  but  the  tidings  for  which 
they  waited  were  long  delayed,  and  when  they 
came,  crushed  all  the  hopes  with  which  they 
had  begun  the  campaign. 

They  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  na- 
val armament  to  a  man  very  unfit  for  such 
a  post,  though  he  might  have  been  useful  in 
an  inferior  station.  He  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  wariness  of  the  Spartan  charac- 
ter in  a  degree  bordering  on  timidity,  without 
any  of  the  energy  which  sometimes  relieved  it. 
Instead  of  pushing  vigorously  forward  to  the 
main  end  of  the  expedition,  he  lost  time  on  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  intent,  it  would 
seem,  on  eluding  the  observation  of  the  Athe- 
nian cruisers ;  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Cyclades  unobserved.  But  here  he  re- 
ceived news  that  Mitylene  had  already  surren- 
dered to  Pacl^es  ;  nevertheless,  as  this  might 
prove  a  false  rumour,  he  proceeded  as  far  as 
Embaton,  a  port  in  the  territory  of  Erythre, 
where  the  bad  tidings  were  fully  confirmed. 
Mitylene  had  fallen  only  seven  days  before : 
perhaps  not  more  than  the  time  which  he  had 
wasted. 

It  was  the  fault,  or  the  misfortune,  of  Si^e- 
thus.  Ignorant  of  the  state  of  parties  at  Mity- 
lene, or  thinking  it  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Athenian  Hues,  as  he 
had  begun  himself  to  despair  of  the  promised 

*  If  he  had  been  alrewly  dead,  Agit  woa!d  probably  have 
commanded  the  armjr. 
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where  he  was  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  and  as  well  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  all  Corinthian  vessels  as  of  all  bound 
for  Corinth  and  other  hostile  ports.  He  was 
still  on  this  station  in  the  summer  of  429,  when 
the  Ambraciansi  with  their  barbarian  allies, 
concerted  a  new  expedition,  to  be  directed,  not 
as  the  former,  against  Argos,  but  against  the 
heart  of  Acarnania.  To  ensure  its  success, 
they  preyaifed  on  the  Spartans  to  co-operate 
with  them  by  sea  and  land,  holding  out  the 
prospect  that  the  '  subjugation  of  Acarnania 
would  be  followed  by  that  of  Zacynthus  and 
Cephallenia,  perhaps  by  the  fall  of  the  hated 
Naupaotus,  and  thus  the  western  seas  would 
become  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Athenian 
anns.  Corinth  warmly  entered  into  the  views 
of  her  colony,  and  promised  active  assistance. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  that  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  should  sail  to  Leucas,  and,  being 
there  joined  by  tlie  squadrons  of  Leucas,  Anac- 
tOTium,  and  Ambracia,  should  strike  such  ter- 
ror into  the  maritime  towns  of  Acarnania  as 
might  prevent  them  from  sending  succours  to 
their  brethren  of  the  interior  against  the  force 
which  was  to  invade  them  by  land.  Before  the 
fleet  which  was  to  sail  from  Corinth  was  yet  in 
readiness,  the  Spartans  despatched  their  admi- 
ral, Cnemus,  with  1000  men  of  arms,  in  a  few 
galleys,  to  Leucas.  He  arrived  there  safe,  hav- 
ing escaped  Phormio's  notice,  and  found  the 
squadrons  of  the  northern  allies  assembled; 
but,  as  the  fleet  from  Corinth  had  not  yet  join- 
ed them,  he  forthwith  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Acar- 
nania. It  consisted,  besides  the  Greek  troops 
— those  which  he  had  brought,  and  those  of 
Leucas,  Anactorium,  and  Ambracia— of  barba- 
rians, drawn,  probably  by  the  hope  of  booty, 
from  the  tribes  of  Epirus  and  of  the  central 
Jiighlands:  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Molossi- 
ans,  Atintanians,  Paraveans,  and  Orestians ; 
some  led  by  their  native  princes;  the  Cha- 
onians, who,  like  the  Thesprotians,  had  no 
king,  but  two  chiefs  of  a  privileged  race,  hold- 
ing a  yearly  command.  Perdiccas  of  Macedon, 
though,  through  causes  which  will  shortly  be 
explained,  he  was  now  nominally  in  amity  with 
Athens,  secretly  sent  1000  men  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, who,  however,  arrived  too  late.  With 
this  force,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not 
stated,  Cnemus  marched  against  Stratus,  the 
principal  city  of  Acarnania. 

The  AcarnaniUns,  threatened  at  once  by  land 
and  sea,  were  unable  to  unite  their  forces,  and 
sent  to  beg  succours  from  Phormio ;  but  while 
the  enemy's  fleet  was  expected  from  Corinth 
he  could  not  leave  his  station  without  risk  of 
losing  Naupactus.  Thus  Stratus  was  lefl  to  its 
own  means  of  defence.  The  invaders  advan- 
ced in  three  divisions :  the  Chaonians  and  the 
rest  of  the  barbarians  in  the  centre ;  the  Leu- 
cadians  and  Anactorians  on  the  right ;  the  Am- 
bracians  and  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  with 
Cnemus  himself,  on  the  left.  The  three  divis- 
ions marched  so  far  apart  as  to  be  sometimes 
out  of  each  other's  sight.  The  Greeks  advan- 
ced in  order,  taking  their  usual  precautions  to 
avoid  a  surprise,  until  they  should  have  found 
a  position  near  the  city  suitable  for  an  encamp- 
ment. But  the  barbarians  were  led  forward 
with  blind  impetuosity  by  the  Chaonians,  who 


were  reputed  the  most  waiiike  of  their  tribes, 
and  who,  confident  in  their  own  prowess,  hoped, 
without  the  trouble  of  encamping,  and  before 
the  Greeks  came  up,  to  carry  the  place  at  the 
first  assault.    The  Stratians,  informed  of  their 
disorderly  approach,  laid  an  ambush  near  the 
walls,  and,  sallying  forth  to  meet  them,  attack- 
ed them  in  front,  while  their  troops  in  the  am- 
buscade took  them  in  the  flanks.     A  great 
slaughter  was  made  among  the  Chaonians; 
and  the  other  barbarians,  seeing  them  routed, 
fled  without  stopping  till  they  had  rejoined 
their  Greek  allies,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster, halted  and  united  their  separate  colonms 
into  one  corps.    The  Stratians,  who  had  not 
yet  received  any  rc-enforcement,  were   not 
strong  enough  to  attack  them  in  close  combat ; 
but  their  Ught  troops  galled  them  with  their 
missiles — a  species  of  warfare  in  which  the 
Acamanians  excelled — and  harassed  them  so 
that  Cnemus  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  re- 
treat to  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  ten  miles  from 
Stratus.    Here  he  obtained  leave  of  the  victors 
to  fetch  away  his  dead,  and  then  marched  oflT 
to  CBniadte,  which  had  sent  srane  troops  to  join 
him,  and  disbanded  his  army.    He  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Leycas. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
the  terror  of  which  had  prevented  the  Acama- 
nians from  uniting  their  forces  for  the  relief  of 
Stratus,  and  thus,  perhaps,  had  saved  Cnemus 
and  his  army  from  destruction,  had  to  encoun- 
ter an  unexpected  hinderance.  As  it  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  Achaia,  it  was  watched  by 
Phormio,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
pede its  progress  until  it  had  passed  through 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  had  reached  Patrae, 
whence  it  was  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of 
Acarnania.  The  commanders  could  not  at  first 
believe  that  it  was  Phormio's  intention,  with 
his  twenty  galleys,  to  attack  them,  who  num- 
bered seven-and-forty ;  and  even  when  they 
saw  him  observing  and  following  their  move- 
ments, they  were  not  convinced  of  his  purpose 
until  they  had  put  out  to  sea  from  Patrse  in  the 
night,  and  saw  the  Athenians  the  next  morning 
coming  to  meet  them  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus.  As  they  had  not  looked  for  a  sea- 
fight,  their  ships  were  not  in  fit  condition  for 
one,  but  were  encumbered  with  soldiers  for 
the  invasion  of  Acarnania.  But  seeing  that  an 
engagement  was  inevitable,  they  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy's  attack.  They  ranged  their 
ships  in  a  circle,  the  largest  which  they  could 
form  without  leaving  any  opening,  the  stems 
turned  inwarl.  Within  they  placed  all  the 
small  craft  vliich  accompanied  them,  and  five 
of  their  best  sailers,  to  move  as  occasion  might 
require.  The  Athenians  advanced  in  a  single 
line,  and  as  they  made  the  round  of  the  circle 
with  threatening  demonstrations,  gradually  re- 
duced it  to  a  narrow  compass.  But  Phormio 
had  ordered  that  none  of  his  ships  should  begin 
the  attack  until  he  gave  the  signal.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  long  to 
preserve  his  order,  and  that  the  ships  and  boats 
would  run  foul  of  one  another ;  and  he  expect- 
ed that  a  wind,  which  commonly  blew  out  of 
the  gulf  about  sunrise,  would  complete  their 
confusion.  All  turned  out  as  he  calculated. 
As  Uie  breeze  got  up,  the  Peloponnesian  gal- 
leys, straitened  in  their  room,  were  driven 
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against  one  another;  from  the  Tarions  acci- 
dents that  ensued  an  uproar  arose,  which  drown- 
ed eyery  word  of  command ;  the  rowers,  from 
want  of.practice,  were  unable  to  use  their  oars 
in  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  galleys  no  lon- 
ger obeyed  the  rudder.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
order, Phormio  gaye  the  signal  for  attack.  The 
enemy  could  ofii^r  no  resistance ;  all  who  were 
not  sunk  in  the  first  onset  took  to  flight ;  the 
Athenians  gave  chase  and  captured  twelve  gal- 
leys, with  the  greater  part  of  the  crews.  Those 
which  escaped  proceeded  to  the  Elean  arsenal 
of  Cyllene,  where  they  were  joined  by  Cnemus, 
who  brought  with  him  the  squadron  which  had 
been  assembled  at  Leucus.  Phormio  carried 
his  prices  into  the  harbour  of  Molycrium,  and 
after  raising  a  trophy  on  the  nearest  Rhion  (as 
each  of  the  two  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
was  called),  and  dedicating  one  of  the  captured 
vessels  to  Poseidon,  he  returned  to  Naupactus. 

The  news  of  so  great  a  victory,  gained  by  the 
enemy  in  spite  of  so  vast  an  inequality  of  num- 
bers, was  received  in  Sparta  not  so  much  with 
surprise  as  with  indignation ;  for  it  seemed  cer- 
tain that  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mis- 
conduct of  the  Peloponnesian  commanders. 
The  inexperience  of  the  Spartans  in  nautical 
matters  was  such,  that  they  could  not  even  con- 
ceive the  full  extent  of  the  advantage  afforded 
by  saperior  skill ;  they  therefore  sent  three  of 
their  citizens,  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  the  hero 
of  Methone,  and  Lyoophron,  as  counsellors  or 
colleagues  to  their  admiral,  with  instructions 
angrily  worded,  to  prepare  for  fighting  a  second 
battle  better,  and  not  to  let  himself  be  driven 
off  the  sea  by  a  few  ships.  On  their  arrival  at 
Cyllene,  these  commissioners,  with  Cnemus, 
applied  themselves  to  the  refitting  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  last  action,  and  to  the  procuring 
of  re-enforoements  firom  the  allies.  Phormio, 
aware  of  these  preparations,  sent  despatches  to 
Athens  to  announce  his  victory,  and  the  en- 
emy's preparations,  and  to  request  that  as  large 
a  force  as  could  be  spared  might  be  ordered  to 
join  him  immediately,  as  he  expected  a  battle 
from  day  to  day.  But  through  some  strange 
infatuation,  his  request  was  treated  with  as 
much  neglect  as  if  either  little  bad  been  done, 
or  there  was  little  to  fear ;  and  the  weightiest 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  postponed 
to  an  object  in  which  it  had,  at  the  utmost,  but 
a  very  remote  concern.  Only  twenty  galleys 
were  sent  to  support  Phormio  against  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Peloponnesian  navy ;  and  even 
this  little  re-enforcement  was  delayed  till  it  be- 
came useless.  A  Cretan  of  Gortys,  named  Ni- 
cias,  allied  by  hospitable  ties  to  the  state,* 
found  means  of  prevailing  on  the  people  to  let 
him  employ  this  squadron  in  his  own  island 
against  Cydonia,  to  which  he  was  hostile  from 
private  motives,  and  which  he  promised  to  re- 
duce under  the  power  of  Athens.  The  Cydo- 
nians,  however,  suffered  no  harm  but  the  rav- 
aging of  their  territory ;  but  the  squadron  was 
long  detained  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  an  important 
service. 

For  in  the  mean  while  the  Peloponnesians 
had  equipped  a  new  and  formidable  fleet  of 
seventy-seven  galleys,  not,  like  the  former,  with 

*  nf4(cvo(.    A  kind  of  volantary  conaol. 


a  view  to  operations  on  shore,  bat  for  naval  ao> 
tion;  and  had  sailed  to  the  Achaean  port  of 
Panormus,  just  within  the  Corinthian  Gulf» 
where  a  land  force  had  been  previously  assem- 
bled.   Phormio,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  with 
his  twenty  ships  out  of  the  gulf,  and  stationed 
himself  on  the  western  side  of  the  northern 
Rhion,  while  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  opposite  point,  not  far  from 
Panormus.     The   channel  between    the   two 
points  is  not  quite  a  mile  broad.    The  Pelopon- 
nesians, schooled  by  their  recent  disaster,  were 
resolved  not  to  venture  out  into  the  open  sea. 
Phormio,  who  saw  no  chance  of  victory  or  of 
safety  except  in  ample  sea-room,  was  equally 
determined  to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  the 
straits ;  and  in  this  position  the  two  parties  re- 
mained, manceuvring  and  practising  their  men 
for  six  or  seven  days.    But  now  the  Spartan 
commanders,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a  re-enforce- 
ment from  Athens,  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  an  engagement  without  farther  delay.    Yet 
they  found  their  men  so  cowed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  late  defeat,  that  they  thought 
proper  first  to  assemble  and  cheer  them  by  such 
arguments  as  the  case  supplied.    It  seems  to 
have  been  held  as  indisputable,  that  the  success 
which  generally  attended  the  Peloponnesian 
arms  by  land  was  the  result  of  superior  cour- 
age ;  and,  building  on  this  ground,  the  orators 
could  persuade  their  hearers  that  the  loss  of  the 
first  battle  was  to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the 
want  of  due  preparation,  partly  to  mischances^ 
partly  to  the  imperfection  of  their  nautical  skill. 
But  now  that  their  inherent  superiority  in  val- 
our would  be  sustained  by  a  preponderance  of 
force,  by  the  most  judicious  precautions,  and 
by  increased  experience — the  more  valuable^ 
because  dearly  bought — ^they  might  safely  trust 
that  their  new  commanders  would  lead  them  to 
victory.    Phormio,  on  his  side,  did  not  want 
topics  for  animating  his  people ;  he  had  often 
told  them  that  no  force  could  be  brought  against 
them  which  they  were  not  able  to  face ;  and, 
especially  after  their  last  achievement,  they 
were  possessed  with  the  behef  that  no  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  however  it  might  outnumber^ 
could  overpower  them.    Yet,  when  they  saw 
the  great  armament  with  which  they  were  now 
about  to  contend,  their  courage  began  to  sink^ 
and  Phormio's  rhetoric  was  needed  to  revive  it. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the  en^ 
emy  had  no  better  ground  of  confidence  than 
the  advantage  which  experience  gave  him  in 
land  battles,  which  was  of  no  avail  at  sea ;  that 
he  betrayed  his  own  misgivings  by  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  secure  so  great  a  superiority  of 
numbers ;  and  would  be  more  dismayed  when 
he  found  that  it  did  not  daunt  the  Athenians, 
than  disposed  to  use  it  with  effect.    He  added 
that  it  should  be  his  care  to  avoid  fighting  in  a 
space  too  narrow  for  those  evolutions  in  which 
they  excelled,  and  that  to  this  end  he  meant  to 
keep  outside  the  gulf. 

But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy  who  knew 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  abandon  this  resolu- 
tion. At  daybreak  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was 
seen  moving  eastward  along  the  shore,  the  ri^ht 
wing  taking  the  lead,  in  a  column  of  four  ships 
abreast.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to 
threaten  Naupactus,  and  thus  to  draw  Phor- 
mio round  the  Molycrian  point,  and  then,  sud- 
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denly  facing  about,  to  coop  him  in,  and  capture 
the  whole  squadron.  But  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  by  which  some  of  his  ships 
might  get  the  start  of  their  assailants,  and  make 
their  escape  to  Naapactus,  twenty  of  the  best 
sailers  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  were  placed 
in  advance  of  the  column  to  intercept  the  fugi- 
tives. The  object  was  attained  only  in  part. 
Phormio,  as  was  expected,  was  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  Naupactus,  and  in  spite  of  himself  was 
fain  to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  parallel  move- 
ment along  the  opposite  coast,  where  a  body  of 
Messenians  from  Naupactus  was  on  its  march 
to  support  him.  The  Peloponnesian  command- 
ers no  sooner  saw  his  whole  squadron  within 
the  gulf  in  a  single  file,  close  to  the  shore,  than 
they  ordered  their  colunm  to  turn  and  advance, 
in  a  long  line,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  speed,  to 
the  attack.  Nine  of  the  Athenian  ships  were 
driven  ashore,  ope  was  taken  with  its  whole 
company ;  the  other  crews,  for  the  most  part, 
escaped  by  swimming ;  but  the  empty  vessels 
would  all  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  if 
the  Messenians  had  not  come  up,  dashed  into 
•  the  sea  in  their  armour,  and  forced  the  victors 
to  abandon  several  of  their  prizes.  But  the  re- 
maining eleven,  which  had  outstripped  this  at- 
tack and  made  for  Naupactus,  were  briskly 
chased  by  the  squadron  in  advance.  All,  how- 
ever, but  one  got  the  start  of  their  pursuers, 
and  found  time  to  face  about  and  form  in  a  line 
in  front  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  close  to  the  port. 
The  single  galley  in  the  rear  was  chased  by  a 
Leucadian,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
squadron,  and  had  the  Spartan  Timocrates  on 
board.  It  happened  that  just  before  them  a 
merchant  ship  was  riding  at  anchor.  The^Athe- 
nian  captain,  by  a  dexterous  and  happy  manoeu- 
vre, suddenly  wheeling  round  it,  struck  her  an- 
tagonist on  her  broadside  full  in  the  centre,  and 
sank  her.  The  Peloponnesians,  in  the  other 
galleys,  who  were  coming  up  in  disorderly  haste, 
as  to  a  certain  victory,  and  had  already  begun 
to  raise  the  ptpan,  were  disconcerted  at  this 
spectacle.  Some  who  were  near  the  Athenian 
line  stopped  short  to  wait  for  those  behind ; 
some,  incautiously  pushing  forward,  and  not 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  ran  upon  shoals.  The 
Athenians,  seeing  the  enemy  thus  exposed, 
thought  no  longer  of  defence ;  by  a  simultane- 
ous impulse  the  shout  of  battle  rose,  and  the 
word  was  given  for  attack  in  every  ship.  The 
Peloponnesians,  after  a  short  and  feeble  resist- 
ance, fled  towards  Panormus.  The  Athenians 
took  six  of  the  nearest,  and  recovered  those  of 
their  own  which  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
crews  on  the  first  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  taken  in  tow.  The  only  prize  which  the 
Peloponnesians  retained  was  the  galley  which 
they  had  captured  with  its  crew.  With  this  they 
decorated  the  trophy  which  they  raised  on  the 
Achean  Rhion.  The  Athenians  raised  theirs 
near  the  spot  from  which  they  had  advanced  to 
the  attack,  which  gave  them  the  more  glorious 
and  useful  victory.  The  wrecks  and  the  dead, 
those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  their  own,  were 
left  in  their  power.  Among  the  corpses  which 
they  restored,  on  the  usual  application,  was  that 
of  the  Spartan  Timocrates,  who,  when  the  Leu- 
cadian  galley  was  sinking,  fearing,  perhaps,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  killed  himself, 
and  was  carried  by  the  waves  into  the  harbour 


of  Naupactus.  After  this  disoomfiture  the  Pel 
oponnesian  commandera,  dreading  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  squadron  fVom  Athens,  stole 
away  in  the  night,  and  with  their  wiiqle  force, 
except  the  Leucadian  contingent,  made  for  Co- 
rinth. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced — ^it  was  nov 
October — ^to  permit  them  to  prosecute  their  na- 
val operations,  even  if  their  prospects  had  been 
more  encouraging.  Yet  before  the  crews  wer€ 
disbanded  for  the  winter,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  anc 
their  colleagues,  entertained  a  plan,  suggestec 
by  the  Megarians,  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  a: 
the  heart  of  Athens,  by  surprising  Piraeus,  whicL 
was  left  open  and  unguarded,  as  secure  from  all 
;  danger,  so  long  as  Athens  was  mistress  of  the 
i  sea.  The  men  were  to  take  each  his  oar  anc 
,  seat-cover,*  which  seems  to  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  Greek  rower,  and  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  to  Megara.  In  the  port  of  Nisea  they 
would  find  forty  galleys,  which  they  were  im- 
mediately to  man  and  make  straight  for  Piraeus 
The  plan  was  perfectly  practicable,  and  if  a« 
much  vigour  had  been  shown  in  the  execution 
as  in  the  conception,  would,  perhaps,  have  end- 
ed the  war  in  a  few  hours.  The  crews  reached 
Nissea  in  the  night,  and  forthwith  put  to  sea,  as 
was  proposed.  But,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Pireeus,  the  commanders-^though  with  whom 
the  blame  rested  does  not  appear — as  if  afraid 
of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  bent  their 
course  to  Salamis.  There  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  three  ships,  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  fort  of  Budorum,  the  headland 
fronting  Megara,  to  blockade  its  port ;  the  men 
were  ashore ;  they  also  attached  the  fort,  and 
ranged  over  the  island  for  waste  and  booty 
But  in  the  mean  while  fire  signals  conveyed 
the  alarm  to  Athens,  where  it  excited  universal 
consternation.  In  the  city  all  believed  that  the 
enemy  had  sailed  into  Piraeus ;  at  Piraeus  it  was 
8upp(»ed  that  he  had  overrun  Salamis,  and  "was 
close  at  hand.  With  the  dawn  the  whole  force 
of  the  city  marched  down  to  Piraeus,  and,  while 
a  part  kept  guard  there,  the  rest  embarked  and 
sailed  to  Salamis.  The  invaders  did  not  wait 
for  their  coming,  but  carried  away  their  spoil 
and  the  three  prizes  to  Nisaea,  with  the  greater 
haste,  as  their  ships,  which  had  been  long  laid 
up,  were  hardly  seaworthy.  Thence  they  re- 
turned, as  they  came,  to  Corinth.  To  the  Athe- 
nians this  alarm  was  a  wholesome  warning,  and 
induced  them  to  secure  Piraeus  with  chains  ar 
the  mouths  of  the  harbours,  and  other  suitable 
precautions. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  Phormio  was  joined  by  the  squadron 

*  With  an  appendage  called  by  Thucydides  rpo^utrric. 
which  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  thuoe 
for  fastening  the  oar  to  the  peg  of  the  row-lock.  Bat  m  ar 
excellent  essay  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  second  rol- 
ume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides,  a  new  conjecture  is  pri>- 
posed  as  to  its  nature  and  use.  In  the  same  cssav  thr 
Scholiast's  interpretation  of  hmtplatov^  a  seat-cover,  is  vin- 
dicated, on  mechanical  principles,  by  an  anthor  who  hat 
handled  an  oar.  Even  without  this  explanation,  whicr. 
seems  completely  satisfactory,  we  should  not  have  ihoajfht 
our  ignorance  on  any  point  connected  with  the  ancient  vm- 
sels,  a  sufficient  ground  for  substituting  a  new  and  totallr 
unauthorized  meaning  for  one  which  haa  at  leaat  scwne  au- 
thority to  rest  upon.  May  it  not,  however,  be  added,  thai 
a  Kwar— for  such,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  aeat-covrr 
waa—might  often  be  very  useful,  even  out  of  the  vcaael,  to 
the  rowers,  who,  except  on  very  extraordinaxr  occasion*, 
such  as  that  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  iii.,  49,  alwar* 
slept  on  shore,  and  commonly  in  the  open  air  ^ 
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\iirhieh,  move  to  his  gloiy  than  his  loes,  had  been 
so  impnidentlj  detained  in  Crete.  And  when 
the  enemy  had  laid  up  their  fleet  for  th^  winter, 
lie  sailed  to  Astacus,  and  with  eight  hundred 
men,  half  Athenians,  half  Measeniana,  marched 
into  Acarnania,  to  establish  the  Athenian  inter- 
est more  firmly  in  Stratus  and  some  other  towns 
^^here  there  was  a  party  disaffected  towards  it. 
Some  obnoxious  individuals  were  forced  into 
exile  ;  Coronta  was  obliged  to  receive  one  of 
its  banished  citizens  who  was  a  partisan  of 
Athens.  These  arbitraiy  acts  may,  perhaps, 
have  left  an  impression  which  afterward  proved 
injurious  to  the  Athenian  cause.  But  Phormio 
returned  to  Naupactus,  leaving  no  appearance 
of  hostility  in  any  part  of  Acamania,  except 
CEniadtt,  which  was  too  strong  in  its  marshes 
to  be  attempted  at  this  season ;  and  in  the 
spring  he  sailed  away  triumphantly,  with  his 
prisoners  and  prizes,  to  Athens. 

During  the  summer  of  429,  the  Athenians, 
apparently  dispirited  by  their  domestic  calami- 
ty, engaged  in  no  oflfensive  Operations  except 
an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  Chalcidice 
and  Bottiea,  which  was  conducted  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  two  colleagues.*  This  expedition, 
which  was  first  directed  against  the  Bottisean 
town  Spartolns,  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
possession  of  it  by  concert  with  a  party  of  the  in- 
habitants which  favoured  the  Athenians,  proved 
extremely  disastrous.  The  opposite  party  pro- 
cured succours  from  Olynthus ;  and  in  a  battle 
fought  near  the  town,  though  the  Athenians 
w^ere  victorious  with  their  heavy  infantry,  they 
were  compelled,  by  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  to  fall  back  upon  their 
baggage,  and  at  last  were  completely  put  to  the 
rout  and  driven  into  Potidaea.  AH  the  gener- 
als fell,  with  480  men  out  of  2000  foot  and  200 
horse. 

This  check  was  probably  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  greater  movements,  which  took  place 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  same  quarter.  Before 
we  relate  them,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  aflliirB  out  of  which  they  arose. 
After  the  Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Eu- 
rope, the  countries  north  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  once  been  subject  to  them,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.  Their 
territoiy  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nes- 
tus  to  the  Danube,  and  inland  to  a  distance 
which  Tbucydides  describes  as  a  journey  of 
thirteen  days  for  a  foot  traveller  of  rapid  mo- 
tions, setting  out  from  Byzantium  towards  the 
upper  course  of  the  Strymon.  This  great  tract 
comprehended  a  number  of  savage  hordes  and 
of  Greek  cities.  The  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  sovereiffnty  of  the  Odrysian  kings  by  the 
payment  of  tribute ;  the  barbarians  both  by 
tribute  and  by  service  in  war.  Thucydides 
remarks,  as  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  Thracian 
customs,  which  distinguished  them  from  those 
of  the  Persians,  that  among  the  Thracian  tribes 
it  was  the  fashion  for  the  great  to  receive  and 
for  their  inferiors  to  pay.  To  a  modern  reader 
the  remark  must  appear  more  singular  than  the 
custom.  But  at  the  Odrysian  court,  as  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  increased,  this  usage 
was  more  rigidly  enforced  ;  no  favour  could  be 

*  Diodonia  <zii.,  47)  only  mentioni  Phanamachaf,  who 
wu  trnplosrcd  with  Xenopnon  in  the  aiefo  or  Pocidaa,  u 
Hi*  ooUMfM  IB  tioB  oxpedition.  Plntaroh,  Nio.,  0,  Gal- 
liiule» 


obtained,  either  from  the  king  or  his  nobles, 
without  a  gift.  The  ordinary  royal  revenue 
was  paid  partly  in  money,  partly  in  presents  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  or  vessels,  and  8tuf& 
of  various  materials  and  workmanship,  with 
other  articles  for  luxury  or  use ;  and  Thucyd- 
ides estimates  the  whole  amount,  when  it  had 
risen  to  the  highest,  at  not  much  less  than  1000 
talents.  But  in  the  reign  of  Sitalces,  who  ruled 
this  great  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  these  exactions  were  more 
moderate,  though  his  dominions  were  more 
extensive  than  his  successor's,  who,  perhaps, 
extorted  more  from  the  Greek  cities.  Teres, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  had  raised  the  Odrysian 
monarchy  to  its  highest  pitch  of  power  by  his 
conquests.  His  son  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Greeks,*  and  had  married  a  sister  of 
Nymphodorus,  a  citizen  of  Abdera,  who  exerted 
great  influence  over  his  royal  brother-in-law. 

Sitalces,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  dominions 
to  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  north  of  the 
.£geah,  might  be  a  formidable  enemy  or  a  use- 
ful ally  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the 
Athenians  made  it  one  of  their  earliest  cares  to 
court  his  alliance.  His  connexion  with  Nym- 
phodorus opened  the  way.  Nymphodorus  had 
thwarted  the  Athenian  interests,  and  was  deem- 
ed an  enemy ;  but  his  hostility  yielded  to  a  flat- 
tering invitation,  and  to  the  honours  which  were 
paid  to  him  at  Athens.  He  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians  in  the  name  of  Sital- 
ces, and  persuaded  them  to  bestow  the  title  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  on  Sadocus,  the  king's  son ; 
while  on  his  own  part  he  undertook  to  prevail 
upon  Sitalces  to  send  a  bod^  of  Thracian  caval- 
ry and  light  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  likewise  mediated  peace  and  an  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Perdiccas,  who  found  him- 
self so  distressed  by  the  war,t  while  his  throne 
was  threatened  by  rivals  at  home,  that  he  made 
great  promises  in  return  for  this  intercession  to 
the  Odrysian  king,  who  no  doubt  observed  the 
national  usage,  and  sold  his  good  offices  as 
dearly  as  he  could.  The  Athenians  restored 
Therma  to  Perdiccas,^  and  he  aided  them  in 
their  war  against  his  old  friends  the  Chalcid- 
ians. 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sitalces 
alarmed  the  Peloponnesians,  and  probably  in- 
duced them  the  sooner  to  carry  into  effect  a 
design  which  had  been  conceived  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  enter  into  league  with 
Persia,  and  to  supply  the  scantiness  of  their 
own  resources  by  Persian  subsidies  and  suc- 
cours. A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  with 
Pharnaces,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  undertook  to  give  any 
envoys  who  might  be  sent  to  him  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus conduct  to  his  master's  court.  An 
embassy  was  appointed  in  430,  consisting  of 
three  Spartans,  Aneristus  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
Nicolaus  son  of  Bulis,  and  Stratodemus,  Aris- 

*  AristophaofM  (Aohurn.,  141,  foU.)  hnmocvMuIy  engger^ 
atM  and  hdicalas  the  Athenomania  of  Sitalcos  and  his  son. 

t  From  PoljTBntts  (iii.,  4,  1)  one  might  be  led  to  inspect 
that  Phormio  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia  as  fat  as  Cyr- 
rhut.  A  town  called  Cynw  on  the  ooatt  of  Chalcidice  is, 
we  belioTe,  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

I  They  had  taken  it  from  him  (Thuc.,  i.,  61),  and  did  not 
now  for  the  first  time  etde  it  to  km  m  Moernf  aiy,  whidi 
moat  schoc^boya  now  know  would  mot  be  ejqweaiad  by 
dmiodvai' 
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denly  facing  about,  to  coop  him  in,  and  captare 
the  whole  squadron.  But  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  by  which  some  of  his  ships 
might  get  the  start  of  their  assailants,  and  make 
their  escape  to  Naupactus,  twenty  of  the  best 
sailers  in  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  were  placed 
in  advance  of  the  column  to  intercept  the  fiigi- 
tives.  The  object  was  attained  only  in  part. 
Phormio,  as  was  expected,  was  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  Naupactus,  and  in  spite  of  himself  was 
fain  to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  parallel  move- 
ment along  the  opposite  coast,  where  a  body  of 
Messenians  from  Naupactus  was  on  its  march 
to  support  him.  The  Peloponnesian  command- 
ers no  sooner  saw  his  whole  squadron  within 
the  gulf  in  a  single  file,  close  to  the  shore,  than 
they  ordered  their  column  to  turn  and  advance, 
in  a  long  line,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  speed,  to 
the  attack.  Nine  of  the  Athenian  ships  were 
driven  ashore,  0|ie  was  taken  with  its  whole 
company ;  the  other  crews,  for  the  most  part, 
escaped  by  swimming ;  but  the  empty  vessels 
would  all  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  if 
the  Messenians  had  not  come  up,  dashed  into 
'  the  sea  in  their  armour,  and  forced  the  victors 
to  abandon  several  of  their  prizes.  But  the  re- 
maining eleven,  which  had  outstripped  this  at- 
tack and  made  for  Naupactus,  were  briskly 
chased  by  the  squadron  in  advance.  All,  how- 
ever, but  one  got  the  start  of  their  pursuers, 
and  found  time  to  face  about  and  form  in  a  line 
in  front  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  close  to  the  port. 
The  single  galley  in  the  rear  was  chased  by  a 
Leucadian,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
squadron,  and  had  the  Spartan  Timocrates  on 
board.  It  happened  that  just  before  them  a 
merchant  ship  was  riding  at  anchor.  The^Athe- 
nian  captain,  by  a  dexterous  and  happy  manceu- 
vre,  suddenly  wheeling  round  it,  struck  her  an- 
tagonist on  her  broadside  full  in  the  centre,  and 
sank  her.  The  Peloponnesians,  in  the  other 
gallejTS,  who  were  coming  up  in  disorderly  haste, 
as  to  a  certain  victory,  and  had  already  begun 
to  raise  the  paean,  were  disconcerted  at  this 
spectacle.  Some  who  were  near  the  Athenian 
line  stopped  short  to  wait  for  those  behind ; 
some,  incautiously  pushing  forward,  and  not 
acquainted  with  the  coast,  ran  upon  shoals.  The 
Athenians,  seeing  the  enemy  thus  exposed, 
thought  no  longer  of  defence ;  by  a  simultane- 
ous impulse  the  shout  of  battle  rose,  and  the 
word  was  given  for  attack  in  every  ship.  The 
Peloponnesians,  after  a  short  and  feeble  resist- 
ance, fled  towards  Panormus.  The  Athenians 
took  six  of  the  nearest,  and  recovered  those  of 
their  own  which  had  been  abandoned  by  then- 
crews  on  the  first  attack  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  taken  in  tow.  The  only  prize  which  the 
Peloponnesians  retained  was  the  galley  which 
they  had  captured  with  its  crew.  With  this  they 
decorated  the  trophy  which  they  raised  on  the 
Achaean  Rhion.  The  Athenians  raised  theirs 
near  the  spot  from  which  they  had  advanced  to 
the  attack,  which  gave  them  the  more  glorious 
and  useful  victoiy.  The  wrecks  and  the  dead, 
those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  their  own,  were 
left  in  their  power.  Among  the  corpses  which 
they  restored,  on  the  usual  application,  was  that 
of  the  Spartan  Timocrates,  who,  when  the  Leu- 
cadian  galley  was  sinking,  fearing,  perhaps,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  lulled  himself, 
and  was  carried  by  the  waves  into  the  harbour 


of  Naupactus.  After  this  disoomfitiiTe  the  Pel 
oponnesian  commanders,  dreading  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  squadron  from  Athens,  stole 
away  in  the  night,  and  with  their  whole  force, 
except  the  Leucadian  contingent,  made  for  Ck>- 
rinth. 

The  season  was  too  far  advanced«-^it  was  now 
October — to  permit  them  to  prosecute  their  na- 
val operations,  even  if  their  prospects  had  been 
more  encouraging.  Yet  before  the  crews  were 
disbanded  for  the  winter,  Cnemas,  Brasidas,  and 
their  colleagues,  entertained  a  plan,  suggested 
by  the  Megarians,  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  heart  of  Athens,  by  surprising  Piraeus,  which 
was  left  open  and  unguarded,  as  secure  from  all 
danger,  so  long  as  Athens  was  mistress  of  the 
sea.  The  men  were  to  take  each  his  oar  and 
I  seat-cover,*  which  seems  to  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  Greek  rower,  and  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  to  Megara.  In  the  port  of  Nisea  they 
would  find  forty  galleys,  which  they  were  im- 
mediately to  man  and  make  straight  for  Piraeus. 
The  plan  was  perfectly  practicable,  and  if  as 
much  vigour  had  been  shown  in  the  execution 
as  in  the  conceptioui  would,  perhaps,  have  end- 
ed the  war  in  a  few  hours.  The  crews  reached 
Nisaea  in  the  night,  and  forthwith  put  to  sea,  as 
was  proposed.  But,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Piraeus,  the  commanders-^though  with  whom 
the  blame  rested  does  not  appear — as  if  afraid 
of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  bent  their 
course  to  Salamis.  There  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  three  ships,  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  fort  of  Budorum,  the  headland 
fronting  Megara,-  to  blockade  its  port ;  the  men 
were  ashore ;  they  also  attacked  the  fort,  and 
ranged  over  the  island  for  waste  aid  booty. 
But  in  the  mean  while  fire  signals  conveyed 
the  alarm  to  Athens,  where  it  excited  nniversal 
consternation.  In  the  city  all  believed  that  the 
enemy  had  sailed  into  Piraeus ;  at  Piraeus  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  overran  Salamis,  and  was 
close  at  hand.  With  the  dawn  the  whole  force 
of  the  city  marched  down  to  Piraeus,  and,  while 
a  part  kept  guard  there,  the  rest  embarked  and 
sailed  to  Salamis.  The  invaders  did  not  wait 
for  their  coming,  but  carried  away  their  spoil 
and  the  three  prizes  to  Nisea,  with  the  greater 
haste,  as  their  ships,  which  had  been  long  laid 
up,  were  hardly  seaworthy.  Thence  they  re- 
turned, as  they  came,  to  Corinth.  To  the  Athe- 
nians this  alarm  was  a  wholesome  warning,  and 
induced  them  to  secure  Piraeus  with  chains  at 
the  mouths  of  the  harbours,  and  other  suitable  : 
precautions.  ' 

Not  long  afler  the  departure  of  the  Pelopon-  j 
nesians,  Phormio  was  joined  by  the  squadron  i 

*  With  an  appendage  called  by  Thucydides  rponuitijp. 
which  has  been  commonly  Buppoeed  to  have  been  a  thoof^  ; 
for  fastening  the  oar  to  the  peg  of  the  row-lock.  Bat  in  an 
excellent  essay  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  second  vol- 
ume  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydides,  a  new  conjecture  is  pn*- 
posed  as  to  its  nature  and  use.  In  the  same  essay  tht* 
Scholiaat's  interpretation  of  h^piviov^  a  seat-cover,  is  rin- 
dicatecU  on  mechanical  principles,  by  an  author  who  ha$ 
handled  an  oar.  Even  without  this  explanation,  whici: 
seems  completely  satisfactory,  we  should  not  have  thought 
our  ignorance  on  any  point  connected  with  the  ancient  Tea- 
sels, a  sufficient  ground  for  substituting  a  new  and  totally 
unauthorized  meaning  for  one  which  has  at  least  some  au- 
thority to  rest  upou.  May  it  not,  however,  be  added,  that 
a  Kwai—ioT  such,  according  to  the  Scboliast,  the  scat-cover 
waa — might  often  be  very  useful,  even  ont  of  the  Tcssel,  to 
the  rowers,  who,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  that  mentioned  bv  Thucydides,  iii.,  49,  always 
slept  om  shore,  and  oonunoiiiy  in  the  open  air  ? 
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which,  more  to  his  glory  than  his  loes,  had  been 
ao  imprudently  detained  in  Crete.  And  when 
the  enemy  had  laid  op  their  fleet  for  the  winter, 
he  sailed  to  Astacns,  and  with  eight  hundred 
men,  half  Athenians,  half  Messenians,  marched 
into  Acarnania,  to  establish  the  Athenian  inter- 
est more  firmly  in  Stratus  and  some  other  towns 
where  there  was  a  party  disaffected  towards  it. 
Some  obnoxious  individuals  were  forced  into 
exile  ;  Coronta  was  obliged  to  receive  one  of 
its  banished  citizens  who  was  a  partisan  of 
Athens.  These  arbitrary  acts  may,  perhaps, 
have  left  an  impression  which  afterward  proved 
injurious  to  the  Athenian  cause.  But  Phormio 
returned  to  Naupactus,  leaving  no  appearance 
of  hostility  in  any  part  of  Acarnania,  except 
CEniadae,  which  was  too  strong  in  its  marshes 
to  be  attempted  at  this  season ;  and  in  the 
spring  he  sailed  away  triumphantly,  with  his 
prisoners  and  prizes,  to  Athens. 

During  the  summer  of  429,  the  Athenians, 
apparently  dispirited  by  their  domestic  calami- 
ty, engaged  in  no  offensive  Operations  except 
an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  Chalcidice 
and  Bottiaea,  which  was  conducted  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  two  colleagues.*  This  expedition, 
which  was  first  directed  against  the  Bottisean 
town  Spartolus,  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
possession  of  it  by  concert  with  a  party  of  the  in- 
habitants which  favoured  the  Athenians,  proved 
extremely  disastrous.  The  opposite  party  pro- 
cured succours  from  Olynthus ;  and  in  a  battle 
fought  near  the  town,  though  the  Athenians 
were  victorious  With  their  heavy  infantry,  they 
were  compelled,  by  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  to  fall  back  upon  their 
baggage,  and  at  last  were  completely  put  to  the 
rout  and  driven  into  Potidaea.  AH  the  gener- 
als fell,  with  480  men  out  of  2000  foot  and  200 
horse. 

This  check  was  probably  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  greater  movements,  which  took  place 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  same  quarter.  Before 
we  relate  them,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  affairs  out  of  which  they  arose. 
After  the  Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Eu- 
rope, the  countries  north  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  once  been  subject  to  them,  fell  under  the 
■lominion  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians.  Their 
territoiy  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nes- 
tos  to  the  Danube,  and  inland  to  a  distance 
which  Thucydides  describes  as  a  journey  of 
thirteen  days  for  a  foot  traveller  of  rapid  mo- 
tions, setting  out  from  Byzantium  towards  the 
upper  course  of  the  Strymon.  This  great  tract 
comprehended  a  number  of  savage  hordes  and 
of  Greek  cities.  The  Greeks  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Odrysian  kings  by  the 
payment  of  tribute  -,  the  barbarians  both  by 
tribute  and  by  service  in  war.  Thucydides 
remarks,  as  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  Thracian 
customs,  which  distinguished  them  from  those 
of  the  Persians,  that  among  the  Thracian  tribes 
it  was  the  fashion  for  the  great  to  receive  and 
for  their  inferiors  to  pay.  To  a  modem  reader 
the  remark  must  appear  more  singular  than  the 
custom.  But  at  the  Odrysian  court,  as  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  increased,  this  usage 
was  more  rigidly  enforced  ;  no  favour  could  be 

*  DiodoTUB  (zii.,  47)  only  mentioiu  Phanoinachaf ,  who 
was  employed  with  3bnophon  in  the  siege  of  Pocidas,  u 
his  ooUeaffve  im  Uns  ezpeduion.    notaroh,  Nic,  6,  Gal- 
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obtained,  either  from  the  king  or  his  nobles, 
without  a  gift.  The  ordinary  royal  revenue 
was  paid  partly  in  money,  partly  in  presents  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  or  vessels,  and  stuffs 
of  various  materials  and  workmanship,  with 
other  articles  for  luxury  or  use ;  and  TTiucyd- 
ides  estimates  the  whole  amount,  when  it  had 
risen  to  the  highest,  at  not  much  less  than  1000 
talents.  But  in  the  reign  of  SitaJces,  who  ruled 
this  great  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  these  exactions  were  more 
moderate,  though  his  dominions  were  more 
extensive  than  his  successor's,  who,  perhaps, 
extorted  more  from  the  Greek  cities.  Teres, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  had  raised  the  Odrysian 
monarchy  to  its  highest  pitch  of  power  by  his 
conquests.  His  son  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Greeks,*  and  had  married  a  sister  of 
Nymphodorus,  a  citizen  of  Abdera,  who  exerted 
great  influence  over  his  royal  brother-ih-Iaw. 

Sitalces,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  dominions 
to  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  north  of  the 
.£geah,  might  be  a  formidable  enemy  or  a  use- 
ful ally  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the 
Athenians  made  it  one  of  their  earliest  cares  to 
court  his  alliance.  His  connexion  with  Nym- 
phodorus opened  the  way.  Nymphodorus  had 
thwarted  the  Athenian  interests,  and  was  deem- 
ed an  enemy ;  but  his  hostility  yielded  to  a  flat- 
tering invitation,  and  to  the  honours  which  were 
paid  to  him  at  Athens.  He  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians  in  the  name  of  Sital- 
ces, and  persuaded  them  to  bestow  the  title  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  on  Sadocus,  the  king's  son ; 
while  on  his  own  part  he  undertook  to  prevail 
upon  Sitalces  to  send  a  body  of  Thracian  caval- 
ry and  light  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  likewise  mediated  peace  and  an  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Perdiccas,  who  found  him- 
self so  distressed  by  the  war,t  while  his  throne 
was  threatened  by  rivals  at  home,  that  he  made 
great  promises  in  return  for  this  intercession  to 
the  Odrysian  king,  who  no  doubt  observed  the 
national  usage,  and  sold  his  good  oflSces  as 
dearty  as  he  could.  The  Athenians  restored 
Therma  to  Perdiccas,t  and  he  aided  them  in 
their  war  against  his  old  friends  the  Chalcid- 
ians. 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sitalces 
alarmed  the  Peloponnesians,  and  probably  in- 
duced them  the  sooner  to  carry  into  effect  a 
design  which  had  been  conceived  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  enter  into  league  with 
Persia,  and  to  supply  the  scantiness  of  their 
own  resources  by  Persian  subsidies  and  suc- 
cours. A  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  with 
Phamaces,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  undertook  to  give  any 
envoys  who  might  be  sent  to  him  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus conduct  to  his  master's  court.  An 
embassy  was  appointed  in  430,  consisting  of 
three  S^partans,  Aneristus  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
Nicolaus  son  of  Bulls,  and  Stratodemus,  Aris- 

*  Ahstophaoes  (Achani.,  141,  foil.)  homonmsly  exagger- 
ates and  ridicules  the  Athenomania  of  Sitalces  and  his  son. 

t  From  Poljnenus  (iii.,  4,  1)  one  might  be  led  to  suspect 
that  Phormio  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia  as  far  as  Cyr- 
rhut.  A  town  called  Cynw  on  the  ooMt  of  Chnlcidice  is, 
we  believe,  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

t  They  had  taken  U  from  him  (Thoc.,  i.,  61),  and  did  not 
now  for  the  fiivt  time  etde  it  to  km  m  toveringHifft  which 
moat  schoc^boyi  now  know  would  not  btt  enprsssed  by 
dw^oDvai. 
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tens,  the  Corinthian  whom  we  have  seen  ao 
active  at  Potidaea,  Timagoras  of  Tegea,  and  an 
Argive  named  PoUis,  who  had  no  commission 
from  his  own  city,  but  perhaps  represented  the 
wishes  of  a  party.  The  envoys  first  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Sitalces,  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  inducing  him  to  abandon  the  alliance  which 
he  had  formed  the  year  before  with  Athens,  and 
of  obtaining  the  means  of  proceeding  safely  to 
the  Hellespont.  They  did  not,  indeed,  succeed 
in  their  main  object,  but,  after  discharging  their 
commission,  they  were  permitted  to  continue 
their  journey.  But  at  this  time  there  were  two 
Athenian  ambassadors  at  the  Odrysian  court, 
who  represented  to  their  new  feUow-citizen, 
Prince  Sadocus,  that  the  Peloponnesian  envoys 
were  going  on  an  errand  which  might  do  great 
hurt  to  the  city  to  which  he  had  now  the  hon- 
our to  belong,  and  persuaded  him  to  send  after 
them  and  arrest  them.  It  was  done.  The  six 
envoys  were  overtaken  at  Bisanthe,  as  they 
were  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  and  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  two  Athenians,  who  carried  them 
to  Athens. 

What  follows  combines  horrors  which  are 
but  too  familiar  in  Greek  history,  with  a  train 
of  occurrences  almost  strange  enough  for  ro- 
mance. The  Spartans  had  begun  the  war  with 
deeds  of  extraordinary  atrocity.  They  had  put 
to  death  all  the  prisoners  whom  they  took  at 
sea  m  merchant  ships,  and  not  only  Athenians, 
or  subjects  of  Athens,  but  citizens  of  neutral 
states,  and  had  even  deprived  them  of  the  rites 
of  burial.*  The  Athenians  seized  the  opportu- 
nity which  now  presented  itself  of  retaliating 
fbr  these  cruelties,  by  ordering  the  envoys  to 
immediate  execution,  and  treated  their  corpses 
with  similar  indignity.  But  the  motive  which 
Thucydides  assigns  for  this  step  was  fouler 
than  revenge.  He  believes  that  it  was  the  ap- 
prehension which  the  Athenians  felt  of  detri- 
ment which  they  might  suffer  from  the  ability 
and  active  spirit  of  Aristeus  if  he  should  es- 
cape from  their  hands ;  and  that  the  rest  were 
sacrificed  chiefly  to  give  a  decent  colour  to  this 
baseness.  But  the  fate  of  two  out  of  the  three 
Spartans,  whether  their  death  was  to  be  laid 
immediately  to  the  account  of  their  companion 
or  of  their  country,  was  marked  by  a  singular 
and  tragical  coincidence.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  before  the  Persian  invasion  the  heralds 
of  Darius  had  been  put  to  death  with  cruel 
mockery,  at  Sparta  as  well  as  at  Athens,  t 
Some  years  after,  the  conscience  of  the  Spar- 
tans smote  them  for  this  breach  of  a  sacred 
privilege,  which  seemed  the  more  heinous,  as 
the  hero  Talthybius,  Agamemnon's  herald,  had 
a  temple,  and  was  highly  venerated  at  Sparta. 
A  series  of  ill  omens  convinced  them  that  the 
sute  would  never  prosper  until  they  had  atoned 
for  the  murder  of  the  Persian  heralds.  Yet  as 
no  individual  had  a  greater  share  in  the  guilt 
than  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  victims 
who  were  to  expiate  it  should  ofiTer  themselves 
spontaneously.  At  length  two  citizens  declared 
themselves  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
their  country.    These  were  Sperthias,  son  of 

*  It  had  b«QQ  commonly  gnppoMd  that  Herodotnt,  vii., 
137,  Blinded  to  these  cruelties,  in  which  case  Aneristas 
would  have  taken  an  active  part  in  them.  But  Mueller 
(Dor.,  Append.,  ii.,  p.  440)  assigns  a  different  and  more 
probablfk  meaning  to  the  passage.  t  P.  S43. 


Aneristas,  and  Bnlia,  son  of  Nieolans,  both  men 
of  good  birth  and  great  wealth.  They  present- 
ed themselves  at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  an- 
nouoced  their  purpose  of  making  satisfactioix 
with  their  own  lives  for  the  blood  which  their 
countrymen  had  sacrilegiously  shed.  Xerxe» 
is  said  to  have  dismissed  them  with  a  wise  andL 
magnanimous  reply :  "  He  would  not  acquit  the 
Spartans  by  imitating  their  impiety."  Sperthi- 
as and  Bulls  returned  safe  to  Sparta;  their 
sons,  Aneristus  and  Nicolaus,  ambassadors  to 
Persia,  perished,  as  we  have  just  seen,  at 
Athens,  by  a  fate  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Persian  heralds. 

Sitalces  did  not  redeem  the  pledge  which 
Nymphodorus  had  given,  that  he  would  help  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  in  Chal- 
cidice,  before  the  autumn  of  429.  But  then,  in- 
stead of  sending  succours,  he  came  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host.  He  had  not 
only  his  own  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  to  pun- 
ish the  faithlessness  of  Perdiccas,  who  had  not 
performed  the  promises  by  which  he  induced 
Sitalces  to  reconcile  htm  with  the  Athenians,, 
and  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  brother  Philip. 
The  Athenians  also  had  reason  to  complain  of 
the  aid  which  Perdiccas  had  lent  to  their  ene- 
mies in  the  invasion  of  Acamania ;  and  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  urge  Sitalces  to  his  medi* 
tated  expedition,  and  to  promise  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Chalcidice,  he  should  find  an  Athenian 
armament  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  both  by. 
sea  and  by  land.  The  king  collected  the  whole 
force  of  his  realm :  the  Getes,  and  the  neigh> 
bouring  tribes  from  beyond  Haemus  (the  Bal- 
kan), all  mounted  bowmen,  armed  after  the 
Scythian  fashion;  the  Thracian  hordes  south 
of  the  Balkan,  and  those  of  the  Paeonian  race 
which  acknowledged  his  sway;  he  also  induced 
several  of  the  Thracian  mountaineers  who  pre- 
served their  independence  in  the  valleys  of 
Rhodope,  some  by  pay,  others  by  the  hope  of 
plunder,  to  enter  into  his  service;  and  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  borders  of  Macedonia, 
his  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by- 
bands  of  volunteers,  attracted  by  the  same  mo- 
tive ;  so  that  when,  after  crossing  the  mountain 
range  called  Cercine,  by  a  road  which  he  had 
cleared  in  a  former  expedition  against  the  Peo- 
nians,  he  halted,  near  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
at  Doberus,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  not 
lesiB  than  150,000  men,  of  whom  a  third  were 
cavalry :  the  rest  a  motley  crowd,  in  which  the 
mountaineers  of  Rhodope,  who  were  armed 
with  short  swords,  were  the  most  formidable 
band.  He  was  accompanied  by  Amyntas,  son 
of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  place  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
and  he  directed  his  march  first  into  the  province 
which  had  been  Philip's  appanage. 

The  expedition  of  Sitalces  is  the  first  event 
which  gives  some  insight  into  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Macedonia.  The  country  contained 
the  elements  of  a  great  power ;  but  they  were 
scattered,  and  therefore  feeble.  The  custom 
of  bestowing  appanages  on  the  younger  princes 
always  weakened,  and  often  endangered  the 
throne,  as  it  afforded  means  and  temptations, 
such  as  had  given  occasion  to  Philip's  rebellion. 
Large  tracts  in  the  upper  country  were  subject 
to  native  princes,  who  owned  the  royal  authority, 
but  in  a  spirit  Uke  that  of  the  great  chieftains^ 
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in  a  feudal  kingdom.  The  foU  dominion  of  the 
sovereign  was  confined  to  the  lower  provinces 
near  the  sea,  which,  as  he  had  no  navy,  were 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast. 
There  was  little  internal  commerce ;  for  there 
were  no  regular  roads.  The  people  lived  most- 
ly in  open  villages ;  fortified  places  were  rare  : 
there  was  scarcely  any  organized  military  force. 

The  Odrysian  king,  therefore,  met  with  little 
resistance.  The  people  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed  took  refuge  with  their  proper- 
ty either  in  the  few  fortresses  which  were  at 
hand,  or  in  the  natural  strongholds  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  province  which  had  been  Philip^s, 
the  presence  of  his  son  opened  several  of  the 
towns  to  the  invader :  one,  £idomen6,  was  ta- 
ken by  storm ;  but  Europus  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence  that  Sitalces  raised  the  siege,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Lower  Macedonia  towards  Chal- 
cidice,  without  even  turning  aside  to  the  royal 
residence  at  Pella,  which  lay  not  far  off  on  his 
right.  In  the  mean  while  Perdiccas,  who  had 
no  infantry  which  he  could  think  of  opposing  to 
the  Thracians,  sent  to  the  upper  provinces  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  came  to  his  assistance. 
It  was  excellent  in  quality,  being  well  mounted 
and  armed,  but  deficient  in  numbers.  Wher- 
ever it  charged,  the  Thracians  gave  way ;  but 
the  little  troop  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  mot- 
ley crowd,  and  forced  to  fight  its  way  out ;  so 
that  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave 
the  enemy  in  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
country,  which  he  ravaged.  Not  only  Perdic- 
cas, but  the  Greeks  north  of  Thermopylsej  were 
alarmed  for  themselves;  and  even  farther  to 
the  south,  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  did  not 
feel  secure.  But  on  entering  Chalcidice  Sital- 
ces found,  not  the  Athenian  armament  which 
was  to  have  supported  him,  but  envoys  with 
presents  and  excuses,  to  cover  the  real  motive 
of  this  breach  of  promise,  which  was,  that  the 
Athenians  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have 
kept  his  word.  He  wasted  the  territory  of  the 
Chalcidians  and  Bottiseans  for  eight  days  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  while  the  rest  was  collect- 
ing spoil  in  Macedonia ;  but  he  could  not  think 
of  attacking  the  Greek  towns.  The  season 
was  growing  rude ;  his  provisions  were  begin- 
ning to  fail :  it  was  time  to  retreat.  On  enter- 
ing Macedonia,  he  had  sent  envoys  to  Perdic- 
cas to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  but 
Perdiccas  discovered  a  cheaper  way  to  be  rid 
of  him.  He  secretly  gained  over  Seuthes,  the 
king's  favourite  nephew,  by  promising  him  the 
hand  of  his  own  sister  Stratonice  with  a  large 
portion.  Seuthes  urged  his  uncle  to  depart 
without  delay;  he  probably  needed  little  per- 
suasion ;  and  thus  the  only  fruit  of  this  formi- 
dable expedition  was  a  marriage — ^for  Perdiccas 
kept  his  promise  to  Seuthes— between  an  Odry- 
sian prince,  who  afterward  mounted  the  throne, 
and  a  Macedonian  princess. 

But  this  third  year  of  the  war  was  marked  by 
an  event  more  important  to  Athens  and  to 
Greece.    In  the  middle  of  it,*  Pericles  was  car- 

*  Two  yean  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the 
wnx  (Thac,  ii.,  65),  near  the  end  of  September  or  the  be- 
pnninsr  of  October,  439.  He  waa,  therefore,  no  doabt  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  imprudent  coanael  taken  in  the  affair 
of  Niciaa  the  Cretan,  though  he  may  have  been  too  ill  to 
attend  to  public  busineea.  He  surriTed  the  fall  of  Potidaa 
eight  or  nine  months. 
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ried  off  by  a  lingering  iUness,  which  was,  per- 
haps, connected  with  the  epidemic,  but  seems 
not  to  have  exhibited  any  of  its  violent  symp- 
toms. Possibly  the  pestilence  only  struck  him 
by  depriving  him  of  his  two  legitimate  sons,  his 
sister,  and  many  of  his  most  valued  relatives 
and  friends.  His  eldest  son,  Xanthippus,  was 
a  worthless  and  undutiful  youth,  who,  disoon*- 
tented  with  his  father  because  he  refused  to 
supply  his  extravagance,  assailed  him  with  rid- 
icule and  calumny.  His  death  was  little  to  be 
regretted ;  but  when  it  was  followed  by  that  of 
his  more  hopeful  brother  Paralus,  the  father's 
firmness,  which  had  supported  him  under  his 
other  losses,  gave  way,  and  as  he  placed  the 
funeral  wreath  on  the  lifeless  head,  he  sobbed 
aloud,  and  melted  into  tears.  He  had  still,  in- 
deed, one  son  remaining,  Aspasia's  child ;  but 
he  was  excluded,  by  the  law  which  Pericles 
himself  had  proposed,  from  the  privileges  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  and  therefore  could  not  rep- 
resent his  father's  house.  Seeing,  therefore^ 
his  name  and  race  threatened  with  extinction 
— a  thought  of  intolerable  bitterness  to  a  Greek 
— ^he  petitioned  the  people  to  interpose  its  pow- 
er. Plutarch  says  that  he  wished  to  reped  his 
own  law ;  this  was  at  least  unnecessary  ;  and 
the  people  conferred  an  honour  as  well  as  a 
privilege  when  it  legitimated  his  natural  son, 
permitting  him  to  be  enrolled  in  his  father'» 
phratry,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Pericles.  It 
proved  a  calamitous  boon. 

Pericles  seems  to  have  died  with  philosophi- 
cal composure.  He  allowed  the  women  who 
attended  him  to  hang  a  charm  round  his  neck ; 
but  he  showed  it  with  quiet  playfulness  to  a 
friend,  as  a  sign  to  what  a  pass  his  disorder  had 
brought  him,  when  he  could  submit  to  such  tri- 
fling. When  he  was  near  his  end,  and  appa- 
rently insensible,  his  friends,  gathered  round 
his  bed,  relieved  their  sorrow  by  recalling  tha 
remembrance  of  his  militaiy  exploits,  and  of 
the  trophies  which  he  had  raised.  He  inter- 
rupted them,  and  observed  that  they  had  omit- 
ted the  most  glorious  praise  which  he  could 
claim :  "  Other  generals  had  been  as  fortunate  ; 
but  he  had  never  caused  an  Athenian  to  put  on 
mourning."*  A  singular  ground  of  satisfaction^ 
notwithstanding  the  caution  which  marked  hia 
military  career,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of 
having  involved  his  country  in  the  bloodiest 
war  it  had  ever  waged.  His  death  was  a  losa 
which  Athens  could  not  repair.  Many  were 
eager  to  step  into  his  place,  but  there  was  na 
man  able  to  fill  it ;  and  the  fragments  of  his 
power  were  snatched  up  by  unworthy  hands. 
He  died  when  the  caution  on  which  he  valued 
himself  was  more  than  ever  needed  to  guard 
Athens*  from  fatal  errors ;  and  when  the  hu- 
manity which  breathes  through  his  dying  boast 
might  have  saved  her  from  her  deepest  disgrace. 

*  Plut.,  Per.,  S8.  The  inteipreUtion  which  Plutarch 
puts  upon  these  words  in  the  next  chapter — as  if  they  refer- 
red to  the  moderation  with  which  he  treated  his  political 
opponents — is  a  sign  of  sniprismg  forgetfnJness  or  inatten- 
tion ;  since  at  c.  18  he  records  a  favourite  sajring  of  Peri- 
cles, which  clearly  ascertains  the  meaning  of  his  last  words*. 
He  used  to  tell  the  Athenians  that,  as  far  as  depended  on 
him,  as  their  general,  they  should  be  immortal. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

YOURTH   AITD   FIFTH   TSARS    OF    THE    PELOPONNB- 

8IAN  WAR. 

The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  continaed  in 
Attica  for  two  years  without  any  abatement ; 
and  in  the  fourth  summer  of  the  war,  428,  the 
country  was  again  invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian 
army  under  the  command  of  King  Archidamus. 
The  policy  which  prudence  had  dictated  to  Per- 
icles was  maintained  after  his  death,  partly,  per- 
haps, through  the  weakness  and  depression 
caused  by  the  sickness,  and  partly  because  the 
-enemy's  presence  had  now  become  more  famil- 
iar, and  no  longer  eifcited  the  same  emotions. 
The  Athenians  contented  themselves  with  an- 
noying the  enemy,  as  opportunity  offered  itself, 
with  their  cavalry,  which  prevented  his  light 
troops  from  spreading  over  the  country,  and  in- 
festing the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  forced  them  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of 
the  heavy  infantry.  At  the  same  time  they 
equipped  a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  which  prepared 
to  sail  round  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command 
of  Cleippides  and  two  colleagues. 

But  in  the  mean  while  they  were  threatened 
in  a  distant  quarter  with  a  blow  which,  if  it  had 
taken  effect,  not  only  would  have  immediately 
weakened  their  power,  but  might  have  proved 
ruinous  in  its  remote  consequences.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that,  before  the  war  broke 
out,  Mitylene  had  only  been  prevented  from 
casting  off  the  Athenian  yoke  by  the  reluctance 
which  the  Spartans  felt  to  break  the  Thirty 
Years*  Truce.  The  motives  which  led  to  the 
design  still  continued ;  and  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  now  opened  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Several  causes  conspired  to  render  a  part  of  the 
Mitylenaeans  eager  for  a  revolution.  The  gov- 
ernment was  stUl  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocra- 
cy which  traced  its  origin  to  the  Boeotian  con- 
querors of  the  island ;  the  civil  wars,  which 
were  made  memorable  by  the  names  of  Pitta- 
cus  and  Alcaeus,  seem  only  to  have  been  con- 
tests between  rival  factions  of  the  nobles ;  and 
the  commonalty  appears  never  to  have  acquired 
much  legal  weight  in  the  Constitution,  but  yet 
to  have  grown  strong  enough  to  excite  jealousy 
in  the  rulers.  Knowing  that  their  privileges 
were  not  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye  at 
Athens,  they  had  perpetual  reason  to  dread  that 
their  too  powerful  ally  might  encourage  their 
subjects  to  revolt.  But,  besides  this  motive, 
which  could  only  swav  the  ruling  caste,  there 
was  another,  which  might  be  more  generally 
felt  as  interesting  to  Mitylensan  patriotism. 
Though  fear  of  the  Persians  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  Pansanias  had  driven  them  into  the 
Athenian  alliance,  they  probably  could  not  for- 
get the  time  when  Mitylene  had  carried  on  suc- 
cessful wars  with  Athens,  and  had  exercised  a 
supremacy  over  the  other  towns  of  the  island 
like  that  of  Athens  over  her  confederacy,  and, 
it  would  seem,  in  quite  as  oppressive  a  manner. 
For  we  are  informed*  that  they  punished  their 
allies  who  attempted  to  revolt  by  prohibiting 
them  from  instructing  their  children  in  letters 
and  music,  and  thus  degraded  them  to  the  rank 
'Of  Helots ;  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  pol- 
icy of  similar  governments  in  later  times. 
These  recollections  of  their  city's  ancient  great- 


*  JSUan,  V.  H.,  ix.,  17. 


ness  became  the  more  painful  as  the  predomi- 
nance of  Athens  gained  ground,  and  threatened 
to  swallow  op  all  remains  of  their  independence. 
When  they  first  disclosed  their  wishes  to  the 
Spartans,  it  is  probable  that  the  answer  which 
they  received  was  such  as  might  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  application  at  a  more  sea- 
sonable juncture ;  and  the  Boeotians,  with 
whom  they  were  connected  by  national  affinity 
as  well  as  by  political  sympathy,  would  not  fail 
to  inflame  their  animosity  against  Athens,  and 
to  strengthen  their  resolution  by  promises  of 
support.  Yet  their  enterprise  required  great 
caution,  as  well  as  boldness.  It  was  necessary 
that,  before  they  openly  renounced  the  Atheni- 
an alliance,  they  should  be  well  provided  with 
the  means  of  defence  ;  and  Mitylene  conld 
scarcely  be  secure  unless  she  became  mistress 
of  Lesbos.  These  were  objects  which  demand- 
ed the  longer  time,  as  every  step  towards  them 
was  to  be  carefully  concealed  from  the  Atheni- 
ans. Preparations,  however,  were  going  for- 
ward ;  the  building  of  new  ships ;  the  enlarge- 
ment and  strengthening  of  fortifications ;  the 
filling  up  of  harbours  which  would  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  enemy.  In  the  spring  of  428  these 
works  were  far  advanced,  and  agents  had  been 
sent  into  the  Euxine  to  bring  a  supply  of  stores 
and  com,  and  a  body  of  light  troops.  At  the 
same  time,  the  population  of  Mitylene  was  re- 
ceiving continual  additions  from  the  smaller 
towns  subject  to  her  influence,  from  which,  by 
persuasion  or  force,  she  transplanted  their  in- 
habitants within  her  own  walls.  Still,  much 
remained  to  be  done  before  matters  could  be 
ripe  for  a  hostile  <teclaration ;  and  when  the 
Lesbian  contingents  were  caDed  for,  Mitylene 
sent  ten  galleys  to  Athens.  But  the  intent  of 
her  preparations  had  become  too  manifest  to 
escape  the  notice  of  her  neighbours,  and  among 
them  she  had  rivals  and  enemies.  Methymna, 
the  second  city  in  the  island,  and  Tenedos,  had 
motives  for  dreading  her  success,  and  sent  in- 
formation to  Athens  of  her  designs.  Their  re- 
port was  confirmed  by  the  graver  testimony  of 
some  of  her  own  citizens,  whom  the  heat  of 
party  spirit  made  traitors  to  the  commonwealth. 
Oiie  Doxander  had,  it  appears,  been  disappoint- 
ed in  his  hopes  of  marrying  his  sons  to  two 
heiresses,  who  succeeded  to  the  large  estates 
of  their  father  Timophanes.*^  His  pretensions 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  feud,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
revenge,  he  joined  in  attesting  the  meditated  re- 
bellion. But  the  Athenians,  afflicted  by  war  and 
pestilence  at  home,  were  as  reluctant  to  believe 
tliis  intelligence  as,  at  another  time,  they  would 
have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it.  They 
first  tried  the  easiest  and  mildest  course ;  they 
sent  envoys  to  remonstrate  with  the  Mitylenae- 
ans,  and  to  induce  them  to  desist  from  their 
suspicious  preparations.  These  envoys  return- 
ed to  Athens  when  Cleippides  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  on  his  expedition  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  brought  word  that  the  Mitylenaf>- 
ahs  would  not  comply  with  their  injunctions. 
The  Athenians,  being  now  convinced  of  the 
danger,  resumed  their  wonted  activity;  and 
hearing  that  a  festival  of  Apollo  was  at  hand, 
which  was  usually  celebrated  at  some  distance 
from  Mitylene  by  the  whole  population,  they  in- 
stantly despatched  Cleippides  and  his  squadron. 
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with  instructions  to  take  this  opportunity  of  sur- 
prising the  city ;  or,  if  he  failed  in  this  attempt, 
to  command  the  Mityleneans  to  surrender  their 
ships  and  demolish  their  walls,  under  pain  of 
immediate  hostilities.  At  the  same  time,  they 
seized  the  ten  Mitylenean  galleys  which  had 
joined  their  fleet,  and  put  all  the  crews  into  pris- 
on. But  the  Mityleneans  received  timely  no- 
tice of  their  danger  from  a  friend,  who,  having 
crossed  over  to  Euboea,  found  a  merchantman 
at  Geraestus,  which,  with  a  fair  wind,  reached 
Iicsbos  before  the  Athenian  armament.  They 
had  only  time  to  raise  some  slight  works  for  the 
defence  of  their  unfinished  walls  and  imperfect- 
ly-dosed harbours,  before  Cleippides  arrived, 
and  proposed  the  alternative  of  submission  or 
'war.  They  did  not  hesitate  in  their  choice ; 
but  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  being  de- 
sirous of  gaining  time,  requested  an  armistice, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  embassy  to  Ath- 
ens, which  the  Athenian  commanders,  feeling 
their  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  the  city, 
readily  granted.  Among  the  envoys  was  either 
Boxander  or  one  of  his  partisans,  who,  repent- 
ing of  his  late  treachery,  was  now  willing  to 
make  reparation  by  retracting  his  former  state- 
ments, and  persuading  the  Athenians  that  his 
countrymen  were  innocent  of  the  designs  he 
had  imputed  to  them.  But  the  falsehood  was 
not  believed,  and  the  embassy  returned  with  an 
answer  which  put  an  end  to  negotiation,  and 
left  the  Mitylenieans  no  hopes  but  in  their  own 
courage  and  the  aid  of  their  allies.  They  reUed 
chiefly  on  the  succour  which  they  expected  from 
Peloponnesus.  For  at  the  same  time  that  their 
envoys  had  set  sail  for  Athens,  they  had  de- 
spatched a  galley  with  ambassadors  to  Sparta; 
and  though  they  had  secured  the  subservience 
of  the  whole  island  except  Methymna,  and  had 
even  gained  the  advantage  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Athenians  by  land,  they  did  not  keep 
the  field,  but  waited  for  relief  And  in  this  pol- 
icy they  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Spartan  named  Meleas,  s^nd  Hermsondas,  a 
Theban,  who  had  been  sent  before  the  revolt 
was  declared,  but  had  not  been  able  sooner  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenians,  and  make 
their  way  into  the  town ;  and  now  induced  their 
fhends  to  send  another  galley  with  envoys,  to 
accompany  them  on  their  return  to  Greece,  and 
enforce,  if  necessary,  the  first  application.  The 
Athenians,  therefore,  were  permitted  quietly  to 
intrench  themselves  in  two  encampments  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  to  blockade  the 
two  harbours  formed  by  the  little  island  on 
which  the  old  town  was  built,  which  was  sep- 
arated b^  a  narrow  channel  (now  closed  up)  from 
the  mainland,  while  their  fleet,  stationed  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,*  secured  a  con- 

*  At  Malea.  There  is,  as  readers  of  Thncydidei  know, 
a  considerable  difficolty  in  determining  the  position  of  this 
Malea,  which  Thncydides  describes  as  norui  of  Mitylene, 
while  Strabo  gives  ue  same  name  to  the  sonthenunost  cape 
of  Lesbos,  abont  seven  miles  firom  Mitylene.  Plehn  (Les- 
biaca,  p.  18)  thinks  it  dear  that  Thacjrdides  made  a  mis- 
take. Bnt  this,  on  such  a  point,  is  quite  incredible.  Dr. 
Arnold,  on  the  oontrair,  much  more  probably  infen  from 
the  whole  nanative  ot  Thucydides,  that  there  were  two 
points  on  the  east  coast  of  Lesboe  called  Malea :  a  repeti- 
tion, to  be  sure,  somewhat  singular  at  so  short  a  distance, 
bat  not  on  that  acoount  to  be  deemed  incredible,  particular^ 
ly  as  we  see  in  the  local  worship  a(  Apollo  an  occasion  which 
might  have  given  rise  to  it.  Indeed,  Plehn  himself  furnishes 
T  an  argument  which  appears  to  us  more  forcible  than  most 
of  Dr.  Arnold's.    He  observes,  p.  10 :  **  Aristoteles  de  Cce- 


stant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  camp.  The 
inactivity  of  the  Mitylensans  did  not,  indeed, 
prevent  their  Lesbian  allies  from  marching  to 
their  assistance  ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
sufficient  to  confine  the  enemy,  on  the  land  side, 
to  a  narrow  space  immediately  adjacent  to  his 
camps.  But  the  Athenians  were  imboldened 
by  the  passiveness  of  the  besieged,  as  they  did 
not  know  its  motive ;  and  their  allies,  attribu- 
ting the  conduct  of  the  Mitylensans  to  weak- 
ness or  fear,  did  not  venture  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample, or  to  withhold  the  assistance  which  the 
Athenians  called  for. 

The  envoys  who  sailed  first  from  Mitylene 
found,  on  their  arrival  iri  Peloponnesus,  that  the 
invading  army  had  already  returned  from  the 
invasion  of  Attica.  And  as  the  Olympic  festi- 
val was  at  hand,  the  Spartans  bade  them  pro- 
ceed to  Olympia,  and  there  urge  theit  petition 
in  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  allied  states, 
to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  games.  When 
the  time  came,  they  pleaded  their  cause  in  a 
harangue  which,  if  it  has  been  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  Thncydides,  turned  in  great  part  on 
a  question  of  political  morality.  They  labour 
to  vindicate  themselves  from  an  imputation, 
which  they  were  aware  they  might  seem  to  de- 
serve, of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  Atheni- 
ans. They  show  that  their  relation  to  Athens, 
though  it  had  begun  with  an  act  of  their  own 
choice,  had  long  ceased  to  be  one  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good-will ;  that,  although  they  and 
the  Cbians  had  been  permitted  to  retain  a  nom- 
inal independence,  while  the  other  allies  were 
reduced  to  undisguised  subjection,  they  could 
not  consider  this  as  a  favour,  but  as  an  efiect 
of  policy,  by  which  the  subjugation  of  the  rest 
was  accomplished  with  the  greater  ease  and  de- 
cency ;  nor  could  they  expect  to  be  spared  any 
longer  than  might  suit  the  interest  of  Athens. 
**  If  the  peace  had  lasted  a  few  years  more,  the 
remains  of  their  liberty  would  probably  have 
been  extinguished.  It  was,  therefore,  with  full 
right  that  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
preventing  an  aggression  which  nothing  but  the 
want  of  opportunity  had  delayed.  They  had 
been  desirous  of  entering  into  alliance  with 
Sparta  before  the  war ;  now  they  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Bceotians,  but  had  been  forced  to 
declare  themselves  before  their  preparations 
were  complete,  and  could  have  no  hopes  of 
safety  unless  the  Spartans  would  not  only  ad- 
mit them  into  the  confederacy,  but  make  a  vig- 
orous efiTort  in  their  behalf  Weakened  as  Ath- 
ens now  was  by  virar  and  pestilence,  if  the  Pel- 
oponnesians  would  but  again  invade  Attica  this 

cia,  quern  aThebs  camno  flantem  a  LesUis  Otf^av  vocaii 
ait,  ivox^ti  it  rdv  MiTVAijvaiwv  Xiu/ya,  fufXiorra  6i  rdv  Ma- 
XdevTa.  Trazit  porius  uomen  illud  a  campo  Maloente  Apol* 
lini  sacrato,  qnem  comnwmorant  Thncydides  et  Hellanicns 
apud  Steph.  Byz.  Uter  portunm  Mitylenaoorum  id  nomen 
gesserit  definire  non  poasumus,  quia,  ubi  locus  Apollini  sa- 
cer  situs  fuerit  iraoramus."  Bat,  as  the  plain  of  Thebe 
was  northeast  of  Mitylene,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  harbour  moat  exposed  to  the  wind  which  blew  from  it 
was  the  northern  one.  On  this  sido  of  Mitylene,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  MaA^i;,  where  the 
Athenians  hoped  to  have  sarjvisedthe  Mitylensans,  and  the 
Malea  where  their  fleet  lay.  The  only  points  which— per- 
haps from  the  want  of  geographical  details— still  remain  a 
little  obscure  are,  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  Mitylene- 
an  envoys  (iii.,  4)  as  \a0dvr€(  t6  tuv  'AOijva/My  vavriirrfy, 
when  their  course  lay  southward,  and  again,  c.  9,  says  of 
Meleas  and  HemueKmdas,  that  they  sail  in  ic/>v^a,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  in  each  case  that  those  who  eluded  the 
observations  of  the  Athenians  had  to  sail  past  tham. 
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suocoura,  and  the  provisions  of  the  town  were 
neariy  spent,  he  in  an  evil  hoar  determined  to 
intrust  the  commonalty  with  the  arms  of  the 
regular  infantry,  which  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  hitherto  reserved  for  the  class 
which  had  privil^es  as  well  as  a  country  to  de- 
fend. But  the  new  soldiers,  instead  of  sallying 
out  to  attack  the  enemy,  collected  in  armed 
groups,  became  clamorous  for  bread,  and  de- 
clared that,  unless  the  wealthy  citizens  would 
open  their  granaries  and  distribute  their  hidden 
stores  among  the  famishing  people,  they  would 
make  their  own  terms  with  the  Athenians.  Ei- 
ther the  supposed  stores  did  not  exist,  or  it  was 
known  that  this  demand  was  merely  a  pretext. 
The  ruling  body,  dreading  a  capitulation  from 
which  they  would  be  excluded,  hastened  to 
make  the  best  which,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, they  could  obtain.  They  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  city,  and  to  cast  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  immediately 
to  open  their  gates  to  the  anny ;  but  Paches 
permitted  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
and  engaged  that,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Athe- 
nians should  be  known,  he  would  not  deprive 
any  Mitylenean  either  of  life  or  Hberty.  Yet, 
while  his  troops  entered  the  town,  the  princi- 
pal leaders  of  the  revolt,  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  took  refuge  at  the  idtars.  Paches 
soothed  their  fears,  and,  under  a  promise  of  re- 
specting their  persons,  removed  them  to  safe 
custody  in  Tenedos  to  await  the  return  of  their 
envoys,  who  were  sent,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, to  Athens.  Salethus  had  found  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  town. 

Such  wa»  the  state  of  Mitylene  when  Alcidas 
arrived  at  Embaton;  he  inunediately  held  a 
council  of  war,  to  decide  on  the  course  which  he 
should  adopt.  Teutiaplus,  the  commander  of 
the  Elean  contingent,  suggested  a  bold,  yet 
promising  plan :  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  Mity- 
lene, and  surprise  the  conquerors  in  the  midst 
of  their  security.  But  Alcidas  knew  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege,  and,  this  being 
no  longer  possible,  thought  that  this  part  of  his 
commission  veas  at  an  end.  He  had  with  him 
some  Ionian  refugees,  who,  with  the  Lesbian 
envoys,  urged  him  to  take  possession  either  of 
Cuma,  or  of  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  which 
might  be  made  the  centre  of  a  general  insur- 
rection among  the  subjects  of  Athens  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  who  contributed  the  largest  part 
of  her  revenues,  and  were  aU  impatient  of  her 
rule.  But  this  was  top  bold  a  step  for  the  pru- 
dence of  Alcidas,  who  thought  he  should  be 
safer  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  than  on  that 
of  Ionia,  and  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  ene- 
my migh^  be  already  in  pursuit  of  him.  He 
therefore,  bent  his  course  southward,  though 
9till  along  the  coast.  The  chief  fruit  which  his 
expedition  had  hitherto  yielded  was  the  cap- 
ture of  a  number  of  prisoners,  chiefly  lonians, 
who,  little  expecting  to  see  a  Peloponnesian 
fleet  in  their  waters,  had  taken  the  enemy  for 
Athenians,  and  had  thus  fallen  into  his  hands. 
When  he  touched  at  Myonnesus,  near  Teos,  he 
thoujght  himself  bound  to  observe  the  bloody 
rule  which  Sparta  had  laid  down,  and  ordered 
ipost  of  these  unhappy  men — ^who,  as  he  had 
been  lately  assured,  were  at  heart  his  friends 
— ^to  be  put  to  death.  But  at  Ephesus  he  was 
met  by  envoys  from  the  Samians  of  Ansea,  who 


expostulated  wiih  him  on  the  contrast  between 
such  proceedings  and  the  language  of  a  state 
which  professed  to  be  conten£ng  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  And  he  was  so  far  moved  by 
their  remonstrances  as  to  release  most  of  his 
surviving  prisoners.  And  now,  with  more  vig- 
our than  he  had  shown  in  his  outward  voyage, 
he  quitted  the  coast,  and  pushed  across  the 
open  sea  for  Peloponnesus. 

His  fear  of  pursuit,  indeed,  viras  not  ground- 
less. He  had  been  seen  while  he  lay  among 
the  Cyclades  by  the  two  Athenian  state-gal- 
leys, the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralas,  which 
hastened  with  the  information  to  Paches,  who 
had  been  already  advised,  from  Erythrae  and 
other  quarters,  of  the  enemy's  presence  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia.  The  danger  seemed  great  to 
the  Athenians,  who  did  not  know  the  character 
of  Alcidas ;  for,  as  the  Ionian  cities  had  never 
been  permitted  to  repair  their  fortifications 
since  they  had  been  dismantled  in  the  Persian 
war,  the  smallest  evil  which  he  might  have  in- 
flicted was  to  pluikler  them  as  he  passed :  the 
greatest  would  havie  been  done  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  Ionian  counsellors.  Pa- 
ches, therefore,  who  had  already  reduced  An- 
tissa,  deferred  the  subjugation  of  Lesbos,  and 
immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Alcidas,  whom 
he  chased  as  far  as  Patmos,  but  there  finding 
that  the  enemy  was  too  far  ahead  to  be  over- 
taken, he  turned  back,  and  at  a  more  leisurely 
rate  proceeded  along  the  coast  towards  Lesbos. 

He  had  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  parties  by  which  Colophon  had  been  for 
some  time  divided.  Colophon  itself  had  been 
taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  by  a  Per- 
sian force  under  the  command  of  Itamanes, 
who  came  as  the  ally  of  one  of  its  factions. 
Their  adversaries,  and  all  who  dreaded  Persian 
government,  took  refuge  in  Notium,  the  port 
town  of  Colophon,  which  was  only  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  upper  city ;  here  they 
lived  secure,  until  discord  arose  among  them, 
and  the  animosity  of  one  party  towards  their 
fellow-citizens  proved  stronger  thad  their  aver- 
sion to  the  barbarians.  They  procured  a  body 
of  auxiliaries — partly  Arcadian  mercenaries, 
the  rest  barbarians— from  the  satrap  Pissuth- 
nes,  and  with  their  aid  expelled  their  oppo- 
nents, who,  it  may  be  collected  from  Aristotle,** 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  population  of  No- 
tium. And  now  they  invited  the  party  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  upper  town  to  share 
the  government  with  them ;  and,  as  Notium 
was  unfortified,!  enclosed  one  quarter  with  a 
wall  by  way  of  a  citadel  for  the  garrison.  Such 
was  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  by 
Paches,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  weaker 
side,  he  appeared  before  Notium.  As  he  could 
not  well  spare  time  for  a  siege,  and  was  not 
scrupulous  about  the  means  of  attaining  his  ob- 
ject, he  invited  Hippias,  the  commander  of 
the  Arcadians,  to  a  parley,  under  a  solemn  en- 
gagement, that,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the 

*  Pol.,  T.,  3.  Notium  and  Colophon  contrasted  in  their 
political  bias  as  Pirmis  and  Athens. 

t  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  of  Thacyd- 
ides,  as  well  as  from  the  general  remark,  iii.,  3S,  about 
the  state  of  the  Ionian  cities.  Schneider's  blunder  (in  his 
note  on  Xenophon,  Hell.,  i.,  5,  7,  where  he  confounds  this 
Notium  with  a  place  in  Chios,  which  Strabo  describes  as 
an  open  bench  with  a  roadstead,  l^oOftoi  alyio^bi)  will  not 
much  surprise  the  learned  reader,  tnough  it  may  deceive 
an  uninformed  one. 
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tenns  offered  to  him,  he  should  be  oondaeted 
back  safe  to  the  citadel.  Hippias  came  out, 
but  was  immediately  arrested  by  Paches,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  sudden  attack,  made 
himself  master  of  the  citadel,  and  put  the  whole 
garrison  to  the  sword.  To  crown  his  perfidy, 
he  led  Hippias  within  the  wall,  and  then,  as  if 
his  pledge  was  redeemed,  had  him  cruelly  ex- 
ecuted.* He  now  restored  Notium  to  the  party 
which  had  sought  his  aid;  they  were  after< 
ward  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Colophonian 
refugees,  whom  the  Athenians  collected  from 
their  various  places  of  exile,  and  settled  at  No- 
tium under  institutions  closely  resembling  their 
own. 

On  his  return  to  Mitylene,  Paches  proceeded 
to  reduce  those  parts  of  the  island  which  still 
held  out ;  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  he 
only  waited  for  this  consummation  of  his  con- 
quest to  break  the  agreement  which  he  bad 
made  with  the  Mityleneans.  He  now  sent 
home  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  with 
them  the  suppliants  whom  he  had  removed  to 
Tenedos,  and  others  of  the  citizens  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  most  deeply  implicated  in 
the  rebellion.  Salaethus,  who  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  might  have  been  put  to  death  as 
an  enemy,  was  also  reserved  for  the  doom 
which  he  might  meet  with  at  Athens.  There 
he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  offering,  among 
other  things  which  he  was  probably  unable  to 
perform,  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Plataea ;  but  the  people,  incredulous, 
or  too  eager  for  revenge,  ondered  him  to  imme- 
diate execution.  The  next  question  to  be  de- 
cided was  the  fate  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and 
of  Mitylene.  It  would  probably  have  been  rig- 
orous, if  it  had  been  determined  only  by  the 
natural  feelings  of  resentment  excited  by  the 
danger  with  which  the  revolt  had  threatened 
Athens,  and  by  the  expense  it  had  occasioned, 
at  a  juncture  when  her  treiuury  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted and  she  was  enfeebled  by  her  domestic 
calamity.  It  was  a  blow  aimed  at  her  exist- 
ence in  the  season  of  her  deepest  distress,  and, 
as  every  Athenian  would  argue,  by  the  most 
favoured  of  her  allies.  But  the  assembly  which 
met  to  deliberate  on  the  question  was  swayed 
by  a  man  who,  since  the  death  of  Pericles,  had 
been  gradually  rising  to  power,  and  who  ac- 
quired an  infamous  celebrity  as  the  foremost 
among  the  Athenian  demagogues  and  syco- 
phants of  his  age,  Cleon,  the  son  of  Cleaenetus. 
He  was  of  reputable,  though  not  of  high  con- 
dition; a  tanner  by  trade;  but  he  seems  to 
have  entered  early  upon  the  political  career, 
and  to  have  found  it  more  lucrative,  as  well  as 
more  dazzling,  than  his  honest  occupation.  His 
abilities  were  very  slender:  he  possessed  no 
knowledge,  potitical  or  military,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  nor  any  tal- 
ents but  of  the  lowest  order.  His  eloquence, 
if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any,  was  of  a  kind 
strongly  contrasted  to  that  with  which  Pericles 
was  used  to  command  the  popular  assembly. 
It  was  impetuous  and  coarse,  set  off  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  with  vehement  and  unseemly 
gesticulations,  which,  before  him,  no  orator  had 


*  Pierced  with  arrows.  Poasiblv,  howerer,  not  from 
mere  wantonaein,  but  under  the  inilaenoe  of  some  soper* 
Rtitiooji  fancy,  su^ested  by  the  consciousness  of  his  per> 
fitly. 


ever  ventured  to  use.  The  attitude  whieh  the 
ancient  usage  had  prescribed  in  an  address  to 
the  people  was  calm  and  grave,  earnest  and 
majestic,  and  varied  with  but  little  action. 
Cleon  was  first  seen  to  throw  open  or  cast 
aside  his  upper  ^rment,  to  dap  his  thigh,  to 
rush  from  one  side  of  the  speaker's  stand  to 
the  other.*  It  was,  perhaps,  to  the  contrast 
which  his  language  and  manner  exhibited  to 
the  ancient  style  of  oratory  that  he  first  owed 
his  success.  The  people  probably  found  the 
same  kiifd  of  reUef  in  his  homely  diction  and 
vulgar  deportment,  after  their  attention  had 
been  strained  by  the  lofty  and  refined  eloquence 
of  Pericles,  as  was  afforded  by  the  burlesque 
drama  which  often  immediately  followed  the 
most  sublime  tragedy.  Unhappily,  on  the  polit- 
ical stage  the  farce  became  at  last  the  leading 
part  of  the  entertainment. '  Cleon,  though  mas- 
ter of  impudence  which  nothing  could  abash^ 
seems  to  have  been  not  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  own  emptiness  and  incapacity;  and  he 
strove  to  cover  his  intrinsic  feebleness  by  a 
show  of  energy,  which  cost  him  no  efibrt,  and 
was  exerted  at  the  expense  or  the  risk  of  the 
state.  He  wished  to  be  known  as  the  blunts 
straightforward  man,  of  resolute  counsels  ajod 
strong  measures ;  who  kept  the  good  of  the 
people  steadily  in  view,  and  who  would  always 
take  the  shortest  course  to  arrive  at  it.  He 
thus  gained  credit  for  plain  good  sense  and 
honest  patriotism,  while  he  watched  every  turn 
of  the  popular  inclination,  that  he  might  antici> 
pate  or  go  beyond  it.  During  the  latter  years 
of  Perides  he  had  been  distinguished  among 
his  opponents  by  the  boldness  and  activity  with 
which  he  attacked  the  great  man's  person  and 
administration,  t  At  the  time  of  the  first  Pelo- 
ponnesian  invasion  he  loudly  seconded  the  pop- 
ular clamour  which  called  on  Pericles  to  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  No  reputation  was  ever 
secure  from  his  calumnious  invectives.  He 
professed  himself  the  devoted  friend  of  the 
poorer  citizens,  cherished  their  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  rich,  and  accustomed  them  to  con- 
sider their  personal  interests  as  the  sole  end 
of  the  state.  It  appears  to  have  been  he  who^ 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Perides,  raised  the 
pay  of  3ie  jurors  from  one  obdus  to  three.t  It 
belonged  to  the  character  and  policy  of  Cleon 
to  treat  the  allies  of  the  commonwealth  with 
despotic  harshness,  as  subjects  who  had  no 
rights  that  could  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  bound  to 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  all  his  exactions. 
Probably,  indeed,  he  had  private  motives,  be- 
sides the  affectation  of  patriotic  zeal,  for  taking 
the  most  violent  side  in  every  question  which 
arose  between  Athens  and  her  confederates. 
The  more  he  was  dreaded  as  an  advocate  of 
stem  measures,  the  more  important  it  was  to 
retain  or  silence  htm.  He  barked,  as  well  aa 
fawned,  for  food. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  foresee  what 
course  he  would  pursue  in  the  case  of  Mitylene. 
The  interest  both  of  his  popularity  and  of  his 
more  sordid  cupidity  required  that  he  should  in- 
flame  and  satiate  the  vindictive  humour  of  the 

*  Plut.,  Nio.,  8.    Compare  .£schines,  Timarch.,  p.  4. 

t  Hennippus  (Plat.,  Per.,  33)  compared  his  attacks  on 
Pericles  (^irx^elf  aWtavi  KMtavi)  to  those  of  a  horse-fly,  or 
other  bitinjf  and  importunate  insect. 

t  See  Boeckh,  St.  d.  Ath.,  ii.,  c.  15. 
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people ;  and  he  suooeeded  in  carryuigthToagh  a 
decree  that  not  only  the  prisoners  sent  by  Pa- 
ches,  but  all  the  adult  citizens  of  Mitylene, 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  enslayed.  This  ferocious  order  was 
despatched  the  same  day;  but  on  the  next, 
when  the  passions  which  had  been  heated  by 
the  debate  were  a  little  cooled,  many  of  those 
who  had  voted  with  the  minority  began  to  re- 
coO  at  the  thought  of  such  a  sweeping  massa- 
cre, and  to  wish  that  they  could  recall  the  hasty 
sentence.  The  Mitylenean  envoys  and  their 
Athenian  friends  took  advantage  of  this  turn  in 
the  public  mind,  and  induced  £e  presiding  ma- 
gistrates, who  perqeived  the  general  feeling,  to 
call  another  assembly,  and  put  the  question 
again  to  the  vote.  Cleon  again  came  forward 
to  support  the  decree  which  he  had  moved  the 
day  before.  Though  the  speech  which  Thucyd- 
ides  ascribes  to  him  probably  affords  no  speci- 
men of  his  style  of  oratory,  it  undoubtedly  rep- 
resents the  vein  of  his  arguments.  To  shame 
the  people  out  of  its  humanity,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  assert  that  a  democratical  govern- 
ment which  is  liable  to  such  sudden  changes 
of  mood  is  unfit  to  rule  an  empire.  He  repeats 
an  observation  which  Pencles  is  said  to  have 
made  for  a  different  purpose,  that  the  Athenian 
dominion  was  a  tyranny,  resting  on  force,  not 
on  the  affections  of  its  subjects.  "  Lenity  and 
indulgence  towards  rebels  were  not  only  in 
themselves  injurious  to  such  a  power,  but  would 
now  afford  an  example  of  levity  which  would 
destroy  all  the  stability  of  the  laws,  and  would 
stimulate  the  vanity  of  clever  and  ambitious 
men  to  seek  reputation  by  continually  over- 
throwing what  had  been  maturely  resolved  on 
the  proposal  of  another.  His  own  opinion  re- 
mained unchanged ;  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  any  one,  who  was  not  either  seduced  by 
the  desire  of  displaying  a  perverse  ingenuity, 
or  swayed  by  mercenary  motives,  conld  ques- 
tion the  Justice  and  expediency  of  the  decree. 
Mitylene  had  been  guilty,  not  simply  of  revolt, 
but  of  a  malignant,  wanton  conspiracy  against 
«n  ally  who  had  distinguished  her  among  all 
her  confederates  by  peculiar  honours  and  privi- 
leges. As  the  offence  was  aggravated,  the  pun- 
ishment ought  to  be  severe.  Nor  was  there 
any  ground  for  making  a  distinction — ^which 
would  only  encourage  offenders,  by  supplying 
them  witb  pretexts  easily  fabricated — between 
the  class  which  had  been  active  in  the  rebel- 
lion and  that  which,  by  its  acquiescence,  had 
ahown  itself  willing  to  share  the  risk  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  had,  in  fact,  co-operated  with  its 
authors.  If  such  aggressors  were  allowed  to 
hope  for  impunity,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  labours,  the  dangers,  and  the  losses  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  would  be  involved  in  a 
series  of  contests,  in  wldch  victory  would  be 
unprofitable,  defeat  calamitous.  A  signal  ex- 
ample was  necessary  to  convince  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  similar  misdeeds  that  no 
arts,  either  of  eloquence  or  of  corruption,  would 
avail  to  screen  them  from  vengeance." 

The  cause  of  the  Mitylenaeans  was  pleaded 
by  Diodotus,  who  had  most  strongly  opposed 
the  decree  in  the  previous  assembly,  and  who 
was,  perhaps,  just  sufiiciently  connected  with 
them  to  give  some  colour  to  Cleon's  insinuation 
of  corrupt  motives.    He  repels  it  only  by  some 


general  remarics  on  the  odionsness  and  mi»- 
chievousness  of  such  vague  imputations,  which, 
he  observes,  were  so  readily  caught  up  by  an 
Athenian  audience,  as  to  render  it  a  service  full 
of  difficulty  and  danger  to  offer  them  good  ad- 
vice.   But  as  to  the  question  then  before  them, 
he  is  willing  to  let  it  rest  on  the  ground  which 
his  adversary  himself  has  taken.    He  will  not 
attempt  either  to  defend  or  to  excuse  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mitylensans.    He  is  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  they  have  deserved  the  utmost  rigour 
of  Cleon's  decree.    But  he  is  prepared  to  show 
that,  although  such  a  punishment  might  be  just, 
it  would  not  be  expedient  for  Athens  to  inflict 
it.    Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  this 
line  of  argument,  on  an  occasion  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  humane  feelings  of  his  hearers 
were  already  roused,  but  many  might  want  to 
be  furnished  with  reasons  for  indulging  them, 
and  the  rest  would  only  be  exasperated  by  any 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  objects  of  their  resent* 
ment.    He  therefore  reminds  them,  "  that  no 
punishment  ever  devised  had  been  able  to  put 
a  stop  to  crime ;  since  the  rigour  of  the  laws, 
to  whatever  degree  it  might  be  stretched,  could 
never  extinguish  the  hope  of  impunity,  by  which 
men  were  buoyed  up  in  their  criminal  enterpri- 
ses.   The  cravings  of  passion,  with  the  encour- 
agement afforded  by  the  capriciousness  of  for- 
tune, would  always  lead  them  to  face  the  most 
terrible  dangers.    It  was  with  states  as  with 
individuals.      None  ever  embarked  in  a  war 
without  what  seemed  to  it  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success ;  and  none  would  ever  be  re- 
strained from  such  undertakings  by  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  evils  which  they  would  incur  from 
a  defeat.    But  the  treatment  which  they  had 
to  expect  from  their  enemies  would  have  great 
weight  in  determining  the  duration  of  the  con- 
test.   Men  who  might  soon  be  reduced  to  sub- 
mission upon  moderate  terms,  if  they  despaired 
of  mercy,  would  hold  out  to  the  last.    And  thus 
the  extreme  vengeance  which  Cleon  proposed 
to  inflict  on  Mitylene,  though  it  would  not  deter 
other  cities  from  following  the  example  of  her 
revolt,  if  they  had  strong  hopes  of  a  happier  is- 
sue, would  certainly  prevent  them  from  yield- 
ing, when  they  were  once  engaged,  as  long  as 
they  had  strength  to  resist.    Every  war  of  the 
same  kind  into  which  Athens  might  hereafter 
be  drawn  would  be  prolonged,  as  a  struggle  for 
life,  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  when  she  had  con- 
quered at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure, 
she  would  find,  instead  of  useful  subjects,  a  sol- 
itude and  a  ruin.    But  if  it  was  impolitic  thus 
to  deprive  herself  of  the  advantages  which  she 
would  reap  from  the  timely  submission  of  her 
refractory  allies,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly, 
as  well  as  of  injustice,  to  involve  the  common- 
alty of  Mitylene,  which  had  brought  about  the 
surrender,  in  the  same  sentence  of  extermina- 
tion with  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  and  so  to 
estrange  the  affections  of  the  only  class  which 
she  could  anywhere  call  her  friends.     It  would 
be  wiser,  if  they  were  capable,  to  draw  a  veil 
over  their  offences.    On  these  solid  grounds, 
and  without  any  appeal  to  their  pity  or  their  in- 
dulgence, he  would  advise  them  to  rescind  their 
decree :  to  put  the  prisoners  whom  Paches  had 
sent  upon  their  trial ;  but  to  spare  the  rest  of 
the  Mitylenaeans,  and  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  city.' 
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The  argomentB  of  Diodotus,  or  hiB  cause,  pre- 
"vailed.     The  decree  was  repealed,  yet  only  by 
a  small  majority  ;  which,  as  the  force  of  rea- 
soniDg  seems  to  preponderate  on  his  side,  indi- 
cates that  political  calculations  had  little  to  do 
with  the  decision,  and  that  it  was  a  victory 
hardly  gained  by  humanity  over  anger ;  a  vic- 
tory, indeed,  which  can  claim  no  praise,  where 
the  Btnig|[le  was  so  shameful :  yet  the  fury  of 
the  Athenians,  though  carried  to  so  dreadful  an 
excess,  is  less  hateful  than  the  cold-blooded 
cruelty  of  Sparta.    The  decree  of  mercy  was 
no  sooner  passed  than  it  was  despatched  in  a 
galley  which  had  been  provided  by  the  care  of 
the  Mitylenaean  envoys,  with  food  prepared  to 
be  used  on  board,  and  was  plied  by  men  who 
were  urged  to  extraordinary  efforts,  as  well  by 
the  importance  of  the  service  as  by  the  promise 
of  great  reward ;  and,  as  they  rowed  without 
intermission,  resting  by  turns  for  meals  and 
sleep,  and  were  not  retarded  by  contraiy  winds, 
they  gained  ground  rapidly  on  the  other  galley, 
which  had  started  twenty-four  hours  sooner, 
but  being  charged  with  so  dismal  an  errand, 
was  not  speeded  by  the  good-will  of  her  crew. 
It,  however,  arrived  first ;  and  Paches  had  al- 
ready opened  the  decree  of  death,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  executing  it— in  another  hour,  per- 
haps, the  streets  of  Mitylene  would  have  been 
lowing  with  blood  —  when  the  countermand 
came.-    But  the  prisoners  at  Athens — upward 
of  one  thousand  persons^— were  all  sacrificed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  people,  as  Cleon  had  pro- 
posed, without  even  a  form  of  trial.    Mitylene 
was  deprived  of  all  remains  and  show  of  inde- 
pendence.   Her  walls  were  raised,  her  navy 
seized,  she  was  no  longer  allowed  to  retain  the 
rank  of  a  tributary  state.    The  whole  island, 
except  the  territory  of  Methymna,  was  parcel- 
led out  into  three  thousand  shares,  of  which  a 
tithe  was  consecrated  to  the  gods ;  the  rest 
were  allotted  to  Attic  colonists,  to  whom  the 
Lesbians,  who  were  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
landf  paid  a  fixed  and  uniform  rent.    If,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  greater  part  of  this  land  had 
heen  the  property  of  the  Mitylensans  executed 
at  Athens,  the  new  tenants  may  have  gained 
more  by  the  transaction  than  their  landlords. 

The  fate  of  Paches  himself  was  singular  and 
mysterious.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  when 
the  time  came  for  rendering  the  usual  a(HM>unt 
of  his  conduct  in  the  oflice  which  he  had  so 
ably  and  successfully  filled,  instead  of  the  re- 
wards which  might  have  been  expected  by  a 
Tictorious  general  who  had  delivered  his  coun- 
try from  a  pressing  danger,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  on  some  charge,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  not  recorded,  and  either  having  been  con- 
victed, or  perceiving  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
a  favourable  verdict,*  stabbed  himself  mort&lly 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges.  Hence,  in  the 
declamation  of  later  times,  the  name  of  Paches 
was  often  coupled  with  those  of  Miltiades,  and 
Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  to  illustrate  the 
«nvy  and  ingratitude  of  the  Athenian  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  story,  not,  in- 
deed, resting  on  good  authority,  but  yet  not 
contradicted  by  any  better,  which  represents 
Paches  as  having  grossly  abused  his  power  at 
Mitylene,  and  as  having  been  prosecuted  at 


Athens  by  the  victims  of  his  lust  and  cruelty.* 
The  temper  of  the  Athenians  renders  such  a 
case  possible ;  but  no  impartial  historian  will 
venture  to  adopt  either  account  of  the  matter 
as  a  ground  for  praise  or  blame. 

By  this  time  the  remaining  garrison  of  Pla- 
tflea  was  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weaJcness. 
The  besiegers  might  probably  long  before  have 
taken  the  town  without  difficulty  by  assault. 
But  the  Spartans  had  a  motive  of  policy  for 
wishing  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  different  termi- 
nation.   They^looked  forward  to  a  peace  which 
they  might  have  to  conchide  upon  the  ordinary 
terms  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  made 
in  the  war.    In  this  case,  if  Plataea  fell  by  storm, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  restore  it  to  Athens ; 
but  if  it  capitulated,  they  might  allege  that  it 
was  no  conquest.    With  this  view,  their  com- 
mander protracted  the  blockade,  Until  at  length 
he  discovered  by  a  feint  attack  that  the  garri- 
son was  utterly  unable  to  defend  the  walls. 
He  then  sent  a  herald  to  propose  tluit  they 
should  surrender,  not  to  the  Thebans,  but  to 
the  Spartans,  and  on  condition  that  Spartan 
judges  alone  should  decide  upon  their  fate. 
These  terms  were  accepted,  the  town  delivered 
up,  and  the  garrison,  which  was  nearly  starved, 
received  a  supply  of  food.    In  a  few  days  five 
commissioners  came  from  Sparta  to  hold  the 
promised  trial.    But  instead  of  the  usual  forms 
of  accusation  and  defence,  the  prisoners  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  answer  a  single  ques- 
tion :  Whether  in  the  course  of  the  war  they 
had  done  any  service  to  Sparta  and  her  allies. 
The  spirit  which  dictated  such  an  interrogatory 
was  clear  enough.    The  prisoners,  however, 
obtained  leave  to  plead  for  themselves  without 
restriction ;  their  defence  was  conducted  by  two 
of  their  number,  one  of  whom^  Laco,  son  of 
Aimnestus,  was  proxentu  of  Spajta. 

The  arguments  of  the  Platsan  orators,  as  re- 
ported by  Thucydides,  are  strong,  and  the  ad- 
dress which  he  attributes  to  them  is  the  only 
specimen  he  has  left  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
They  could  point  out  the  absurdity  of  sending 
five   commissioners   from   Sparta  to  inquire 
whether  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  town  were 
friends  of  the  besiegers ;  a  question  which,  if 
retorted  upon  the  party  which  asked  it,  would 
equally  convict  them  of  a  wanton  aggressioiL 
They  could  appeal  to  their  services  and  suffer- 
ings in  the  Persian  war,  when  they  alone  among 
the  Bceotians  remained  constant  to  the  cause 
of  Greece,  while  the  Thebans  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  barbarians  in  the  very  land  which 
they  now  hoped  to  make  their  own  with  the 
consent  of  Sparta.    They  could  plead  an  impor- 
tant obligation  which  they  had  more  recently 
conferred  on  Sparta  herself,  whom  they  had 
succoured  with  a  third  part  of  their  whole  force, 
when  her  very  existence  was  threatened  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Messenians  after  the  great 
earthquake.    They  could  urge  that  their  alli- 
ance with  Athens  had  been  originally  formed 
with  the  approbation,  and  even  by  the  advice 
of  the  Spartans  themselves ;  that  justice  and 
honour  forbade  them  to  renounce  a  connexion 
which  they  had  sought  as  a  favour,  and  from 
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which  they  had  derived  great  adrantages ;  and 
that,  as  far  as  lay  in  themselves,  they  had  not 
broken  the  last  peace,  but  had  been  treacher- 
ously surprised  by  the  Thebans,  while  they 
thought  themselves  secure  in  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties. Even  if  their  former  merits  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  outweigh  any  later  offence  which 
could  be  imputed  to  them,  they  might  insist  on 
the  Greek  usage  of  war,  which  forbade  pro- 
ceeding to  the  last  extremity  with  an  enemy 
who  had  voluntarily  surrendered  himself;  and 
as  they  had  proved,  by  the  patience  with  which 
they  had  endured  the  torments  of  hunger,  that 
they  preferred  perishing  by  famine  to  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thebans,  they  had  a  right 
to  demand  that  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
worse  condition  by  their  own  act,  but,  if  they 
were  to  gain  nothing  by  their  capitulation, 
should  be  restored  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  when  they  made  it. 

But,  unhappily  for  the  Platieans,  they  had 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  mercy  or  the  hon- 
our of  Sparta — ^two  principles  which  never  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  weight  of  a  feather  in  any 
of  her  public  transactions  ;  and  though  the 
Spartan  commissioners  bore  the  title  of  judges, 
they  came,  in  fact,  only  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  previously  dictated  by 
Thebes.  Yet  the  appeal  of  the  Plataeans  was 
so  affecting  that  the  Thebans  distrusted  the 
firmness  of  their  allies,  and  obtained  leave  to 
reply.  They  very  judiciously  and  honestly  treat- 
ed the  question  as  one  which  lay  entirely  be- 
tween the  Plataeans  and  themselves.  They  at- 
tributed the  conduct  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
Persian  war  to  the  compulsion  of  a  small  dom- 
inant faction,  and  pleaded  the  services  which 
they  had  themselves  since  rendered  to  Sparta. 
They  depreciated  the  patriotic  deeds  of  the 
Plataeans  as  the  result  of  their  attachment  to 
Athens,  whom  they  had  not  scrupled  to  abet  in 
all  her  undertakings  against  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  They  defended  the  attempt  which 
they  had  made  upon  Plataea  during  the  peace 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  mvited  by  a 
number  of  its  wealthiest  and  noblest  citizens ; 
and  they  charged  the  Plateaus  with  a  breach 
of  faith  in  the  execution  of  their  Theban  pris- 
oners, whose  blood  called  for  vengeance  as 
loudly  as  they  for  mercy. 

These  were,  indeed,  reasons  which  fully  ex- 
plained, and  perhaps  justified  their  own  enmity 
to  Platsa,  and  did  not  need  to  be'  aided  by  so 
glaring  a  falsehood  as  the  assertion  that  their 
enemies  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial. 
But  the  only  part  of  their  argument  that  bore 
upon  the  real  question  was  that  in  whioh  they 
reminded  the  Spartans  that  Thebes  was  thehr 
most  powerful  and  useful  ally.  This  the  Spar- 
tans felt ;  and  they  had  long  determined  that 
no  scruples  of  justice  or  humanity  should  en- 
danger so  valuable  a  connexion.  But  it  seems 
that  they  still  could  not  devise  any  more  inge- 
nious mode  of  reconciling  their  '^cret  motive 
with  outward  decency  than  the  original  ques- 
tion, which  implied  that,  if  the  prisoners  were 
their  enemies,  they  might  ri^tfully  put  them  to 
death ;  and  in  this  sophistickl  abstraction  all 
the  claims  which  arose  out  of  the  capitulation, 
when  construed  according  to  the  plainest  rules 
of  equity,  were  overlooked.  The  question  was 
again  proposed  to  each  separately,  and  when 


the  ceremony  was  finished  by  his  answer  or  his 
silence,  he  ^vas  immediately  consigned  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner. The  Platasans  who  suffered  amount- 
ed to  800 ;  their  fate  was  shared  by  twenty-five 
Athenians,  who  could  not  have  expected  or 
claimed  milder  treatment,  as  they  might  have 
been  fairly  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  sur- 
render. The  women  were  all  made  slaves.  If 
there  had  been  nothing  but  inhumanity  in  the 
proceeding  of  the  Spartans,  it  would  have  been 
so  much  slighter  than  that  which  they  had  ex- 
hibited towards  their  most  unoffending  prison- 
ers from  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  notice.  jQl  that  is  very  signal  in 
this  transaction  is  the  baseness  of  their  can- 
ning, and  perhaps  the  dullness  of  their  inven- 
tion. 

The  town  and  its  territory  were,  with  better 
right,  ceded  to  the  Thebans.  For  a  year  they 
permitted  the  town  to  be  oocapied  by  a  body  <^ 
exiles  from  Megara,  and  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Plataeans  belonging  to  the  Theban  party.  But 
afterward — fearing,  perhaps^  that  it  might  be 
wrested  from  them — they  rased  it  to  the  ground, 
leaving  only  the  temple  standing.  But  on  the 
site,  and  with  the  materials  of  the  demolished 
buildings,  erected  an  edifice  SOO  feet  square, 
with  an  upper  story,  the  whole  divided  into 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  the  pilgrims 
who  might  come  to  the  quinquennial  festival,*^ 
or  on  other  sacred  oecasions^  They  also  buUt 
a  new  temple,  which,  together  with  the  brass 
and  the  iron  found  in  the  r  town,  whidb  were 
made  into  couches,  they  dedicated  to  Her^  the 
goddess  to  whom  Pausanias  was  thought  to 
have  owed  his  victory.  The  temtoiy  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Theban  state  lands,  and  let  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  So,  in  the  ninety-third  year 
after  Plataea  had  entered  into  alliance  with 
Athens,  this  alliance  became  the  cause  of  its 
ruin. 

The  fleet  with  which  Alcidas  had  escaped 
from  the  coast  of  Ionia  was  afterward  diapeised 
by  a  storm  off  Crete,  but  wa»  again  aasembled 
in  the  port  of  Cyllene,  where  the  admiral  found 
a  squadron  of  thirteen  galleys  from  Leucas  and 
Ambracia,  and  Brasadas,  who  had  been  sent  to 
aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The  armament  thus 
strengthened  was  destined  to  act  on  the  coast 
of  Coreyra,  where  affairs  were  in  such  a  state 
as  afforded  a  praepect  that,  while  the  Athenians 
had  only  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys  at  Nau- 
pactus,  the  island  might  be  detached  from  their 
influence. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  sea'^ght  which 
was  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  war,  the  Co- 
rinthians had  taken  260  Corcyrasan  prisoners, 
whom  they  treated  with  great  indulgence,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  them  over  to  their  interest. 
They  afterward  sent  them  back  to  Gorcyra, 
nominally  ransomed  for  800  talents,  on  security 
given  by  their  friends  at  Connth,  but  in  truth 
on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  restoring  the 
Corinthian  asoendency  in  the  island.  In  this 
undertaking  they  engaged  the  more  readily,  as 
most  of  them  belonged  to  that  class  for  which 
such  a  revolution  would  open  the  way  to  pow- 
er ;  and  they  at  length  succeeded  in  fonmng  a 
party  strong  enough,  in  an  assembly  which  was 
attended  by  envoys  from  Athens  and  from  Co- 
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rinth,  to  procure  a  decree  which  revived  the 
old  system  of  neutrality  between  the  belliger- 
ents; so  that,  though  the  Athenian  alliance 
was  not  renounced,  the  Peloponnesians  were 
to  be  treated  as  friends.  The  democratical 
party  was  headed  by  one  Pithias,  who,  though 
not  formally  appointed  by  the  state,  or  recogni- 
sed by  the  Athenians,  assumed  the  character 
o{  their  proxenus.  The  party,  which  had  gain- 
ed a  step  by  the  decree,  now  proceeded  to  try 
its  strength  by  arraigning  Pithias  on  a  charge 
of  making  Corc^  subservient  to  Athens.  But 
he  was  acquitted ;  and  being  thus  assured  of 
his  superiority,  he  laid  hold  of  a  handle  which 
was  perhaps  supplied  by  the  .contiguity  of  some 
private  property  to  certain  public  domains,  or 
by  the  tenure  on  which  these  were  occupied 
by  private  persons,  and  convictied  five  of  the 
wealthiest  among  his  adversaries  of  having  cut 
stakes  on  ground  sacred  to  Zeus  and  to  the 
hero  Alcinons.  The  legal  fine  for  every  stake 
was  a  ttater  ;*  and,  perhaps  through  long  con- 
nivance or  dormancy  of  the  law,  the  whole  pen- 
alty which  each  of  the  defendants  had  incurred 
was  of  ruinous  amount.  With  the  ensigns  of 
suppliants,  they  besought  the  people  to  allow 
them  to  pay  it  by  instalments ;  but  Pithias,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  prevented  them 
from  obtaining  this  indulgence,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  use  the  advantage  which  his  station 
afforded  him,  to  reverse  the  decree  of  neutrali- 
ty, when  his  adversaries,  maddened  by  their 
personal  losses,  and  by  the  'threatened  defeat 
of  their  plans,  collected  a  band  of  conspirators, 
who  suddenly  rushed  into  the  council-chamber, 
and  despatched  Pithias  and  about  sixty  others. 
The  consternation  excited  by  this  outrage  was 
such,  that  some  of  his  party  took  refuge  on 
board  the  galley  which  had  brought  the  Atheni- 
an envoys,  and  accompanied  them  to  Athens. 
The  conspirators,  whose  strength  was  probably 
measured  by  their  boldness,  became  masters  of 
the  assembly,  and  carried  a  motion  for  closing 
their  ports  against  all  but  single  vessels  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  At  the  same  time  they 
sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  justify  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  induce  the  refugees  there  to  re- 
main tranquil.  But  the  Athenians  arrested  both 
the  envoys  and  all  their  countrymen  who  had 
yielded  to  their  persuasions  or  threats^  and 
lodged  them  in  custody  in  i£gina.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  party  which  had  gained  the  up- 
per hand  in  Corcyra,  encouraged  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Corinthian  galley  with  ambassadors  from 
Sparta,  fell  upon  the  commonalty,  which  at  first 
was  pat  to  the  rout,  but  in  the  following  night 
took  possession  of  the  citadel  and  the  other 
eminences  in  the  city,  and  collected  its  forces 
there,  and  in  one  of  the  harbours  called  the 
Hyllaic.  The  other  harbour  was  in  the  power 
of  their  adversaries,  as  well  as  the  agora  ad- 
joining it,  where  most  of  them  lived.  The  next 
day  was  chiefly  spent  by  both  parties  in  procu- 
ring re-enforcements.  The  slaves,  whom  each 
invited  by  the  promise  of  freedom,  mostly  joined 
the  commonalty ;  their  opponents  brought  over 
800  auxiliaries  from  the  continent.  The  day 
ailer  the  struggle  began;  and  the  oligarchs, 
overpowered  by  the  commonalty,  which  was 

*  Probably  ihe  nlver  one  of  four  dnohnm* ;  if  it  had  been 
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Strong  in  numbers  and  in  position,  and  actively 
supported  by  the  women,  were  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  agora. 
The  conflagration  repelled  their  enemies,  but 
caused  great  damage,  especially  to  the  proper- 
ty of  merchants,  and  if  it  had  been  favoured  by 
the  wind,  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  city. 
The  night  brought  a  pause,  during  which  the 
Corinthian  galley,  and  most  of  the  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, who  saw  the  cause  of  their  friends 
declining,  made  their  escape.  But  the  next 
day  an  Athenian  general,  Nicostratus,  son  of 
Diitrephes,  arrived  with  twelve  galleys  and  500 
Messenians,  from  his  station  at  Naupactus.  He 
interposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and 
concluded  a  solemn  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties, by  which  ten  of  the  prfncipal  authors  of 
the  late  convulsion  were  to  be  brought  to  trial — 
which,  however,  they  did  not  wait  for — no  one 
else  was  to  be  molested,  and  an  alliance,  oflien- 
sive  and  defensive,  was  contracted  with  Athens. 
Peace  being  thus  restored,  Nicostratus  prepared 
to  depart;  but  the  leaders  of  the  commonal^ 
requested  hhn  to  leave  five  of  his  galleys  with 
them,  and  to  take  away  five  which  they  wouki 
man  for  him  instead.  Having  gained  leave, 
they  signified  their  intention  of  putting  their  en- 
emies on  board.  They,  fearing  that  they  were  to 
be  sent  to  Athens,  took  refuge  in  a  sanctuary 
of  the  Twins.  Nicostratus  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  the  opposite  party,  in- 
terpreting their  refusal  as  a  proof  of  some  treach- 
erous design,  rose,  and  searched  their  houses 
for  arras,  and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Athenian  general,  would  have  slain  some  wh« 
fell  in  their  way.  Upon  this,  those  who  had 
hitherto  remained  quiet  betook  themselves  as 
suppliants  to  the  sanctuary  of  Here ;  and  the 
popular  leaders  were  so  alarmed  at  their  num- 
bers, which  were  upward  of  400,  that  they  in- 
duced them  to  let  themselves  be  carried  over 
to  Ptychia,  a  little  island  not  far  oflT,  where  they 
were  supplied  with  provisions. 

Three  or  four  dayd  after  this  transactiOB, 
while  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  parties  were 
still  in  the  same  state  of  suspense,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  under  Alcidas  and  Brasidas,  fifty- 
three  galleys,  arrived  in  the  channel.  They 
anchored  for  the  night  in  the  harbour  of  Sybota 
on  the  mainland,  and  the  next  morning  pushed 
across  towards  Corcyra.  Their  appearance 
threw  the  party  till  then  triumphant  into  dis- 
may and  confusion.  While  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron set  out  in  good  order  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  hold  him  in  check,  they  manned  sixty  of 
their  own  galleys,  and  sent  them  out  in  suc- 
cession as  they  were  got  read^,  but  not  with- 
out misdvings,  which  were  justified  i^  the 
event.  For  two  immediately  went  over  te  Utt 
enemy,  and  in  others  the  crews  began  fighting 
with  one  another.  The  Peloponnesians,  seeing 
their  disorder,  divided  their  own  force,  and  with 
twenty  galleys  attacked  the  Corcyreans  as  they 
came  up  in  small  numbers,  while  the  remaining 
three-and-thirty  encountered  the  Athenian  squa- 
dron. But  as  Nicostratus  by  superior  tactics 
avoided  their  centre,  where  he  must  have  been 
surrounded  and  overpowered,  and  having  taken 
them  in  flank,  sank  one  galley,  they  formed  inte 
a  circle,  and  stood  on  the  defensive.  And  now 
the  Athenians  were  about  to  repeat  the  mancbu- 
vre  which  Phormia  had  practised  so  succesaful' 
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ly  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  when  the  twenty  gal- 
leys, which  had  been  mastering  the  Corcyrsans 
almost  without  resistance,  at  the  sight  of  this 
danger  came  up  and  joined  the  main  lx>dy .  The 
Athenians,  unable  to  make  head  against  such  a 
force,  fell  back,  but  in  good  order,  so  as  to  give 
their  alhes  time  for  retreating.  And  thus  the  bat- 
tle terminated,  leaving  the  Peloponnesians  ntas- 
ters  of  thirteen  Corcyrsan  galleys,  and  of  the  sea. 
The  Corcyraeans  were  alarmed  lest  the  enemy 
should  make  use  of  his  victoiy  to  attack  the 
city,  or,  at  least,  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in  Pty- 
chia,  and  they  removed  them  back  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Here,  and  made  preparations  for  de- 
fence. But  Alcidas,  though  he  had  an  able 
counsellor,  was  supreme  in  command ;  it  was 
near  sunset,  and  he  withdrew,  without  attempt- 
ing to  strike  another  blow,  to  Sybota. 

The  next  morning  Brasidas  pressed  him  to 
make  for  the  city,  where  all  was  in  terror  and 
disorder ;  but  Alcidas  preferred  the  safer  opera- 
tion of  disembarking  his  troops  at  the  headland  | 
fof  Leucimna,  and  ravaging  the  country,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  democratical  party,  which, 
expecting  an  early  attack,  had  entered  into  ne- 
gotiation with  its  adversaries,  and  had  prevail- 
ed on  some  of  them  to  embark  in  their  remain- 
ing serviceable  galleys — now  reduced  to  thirty — 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  About  noon,  as  if 
he  had  exhausted  every  opportunity  of  action, 
Alcidas  sailed  away  to  his  station,  and  at  night- 
fall he  received  intelligence,  conveyed  by  Sre- 
signals  from  Leucas,  of  the  approach  of  an  Athe- 
nian armament — sixty  galleys,  which  had  been 
sent,  under  the  command  of  Eurymedon,  to  pro- 
tect Corcyra.  He  now  lost  no  time,  but  push- 
ing by  the  shore  under  cover  of  the  night,  reach- 
ed the  Leucadian  isthmus,  and  had  his  ships 
hauled  over  to  the  other  side,  and  so  pursued 
his  voyage  homeward  in  security. 

The  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  ene- 
my's departure,  released  the  democratical  Cor- 
cyraeans from  every  restraint  that  prudence  had 
hitherto  laid  on  their  vindictive  passions,  which 
were  only  exasperated  by  the  danger  they  had 
just  escaped.  The  Messenians  brought  by  Ni- 
costratus  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  admitted 
within  the  walls ;  and  the  thirty  galleys  which 
had  been  manned  for  action  in  the  harbour  front- 
ing the  main  land,  were  ordered  to  sail  round 
into  the  Hyllaic  harbour.  On  their  arrival  all 
the  partisans  of  the  oligarchy  who  had  helped 
to  man  them  were  secured.  But  in  the  mean 
while  a  bloody  prelude  to  more  tragical  scenes 
had  begun  in  the  city,  with  the  murder  of  sev- 
eral who  fell  in  the  way  of  their  triumphant  en- 
emies. An  attempt  was  then  made  to  entice 
the  suppliants  out  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  prom- 
ise of  a  legal  trial.  It  was  a  mere  mockery, 
and  all  who  trusted  to  it  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  rest,  when  they  saw  their  fears 
verified  by  the  fete  of  their  friends,  became  des- 
perate, and  destroyed  themselves  on  the  holy 
ground ;  some  by  hanging  themselves  on  the 
boughs  of  the  sacred  trees.  But  even  this  was 
only  a.signal  for  a  more  general  massacre,  which 
lasted  seven  days — as  long  as  the  Athenian  com- 
mander stayed  to  encourage  it  with  the  pres- 
ence of  his  fleet  and  by  his  own  implied  appro- 
bation— and  in  which  the  ties  of  reli^on,  of  com- 
mon humanity,  and  even  of  domestic  affection, 
were  all,  in  varioua  foniis>  Tiolated  and  profa- 


ned. In  one  sanctuary  the  suppliants  were  wall- 
ed in,  and  died  of  hunger;  from  others  they 
were  dragged  out  to  death.  A  father  was  known 
to  have  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
child.  Political  enmity,  though  Uie  ordinary 
motive  of  these  murders,  was  often,  during  this 
season  of  anarchy,  only  a  pretext,  which  ena- 
bled many  to  revenge  their  personal  injaries,  or 
to  getjad  of  troublesome  creditors.  When  Eu- 
rymedon sailed  away,  hatred  and  revenge  were 
eimost  forced  to  rest  for  want  of  work.  A  rem- 
nant, indeed,  of  the  vanquished  party,  amount- 
ing to  about  five  hundred,  still  survived ;  but  it 
hA  escaped  to  the  opposite  coast,  ahd  there 
having  seized  some  forts,  both  kept  possession 
of  the  continental  territory  of  the  state,  and  by 
continual  excursions  harassed  its  adversaries 
in  the  island,  interrupted  their  commerce,  and 
even  cut  off  their  necessary  supplies  ;  success, 
which,  in  the  end,  by  inspiring  their  assailants 
with  hopes  of  a  still  deeper  and  more  perma- 
nent revenge,  hurried  them  on  to  their  own  de- 
struction. 

The  consideration  of  such  dire  excesses  as 
we  have  been  relating  induced  the  Greek  histo- 
rian to  pause,  and  in  a  digression  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  instructive  part  of  his  work,  to 
lay  open  the  deep  and  spreading  root  which 
yielded  these  bitter  fruits ;  in  other  words,  to 
describe  with  searching  minuteness  the  charac- 
ter and  progress  of  that  spirit  of  party  which, 
though  it  had  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
and  had  already  manifested  itself  in  many  ter- 
rible deeds,  had  never  before  broken  out  in  a 
form  quite  so  hideous  as  it  displayed  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Corcyra.  This,  therefore,  Tliucydides 
looks  upon  as  the  opening  of  a  new  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Greek  factions,  when,  as  the 
same  causes  continued  to  operate  vrith  increas- 
ing malignity,  scenes  which  had  before  been 
rare,  and  were  view^ed  with  wonder  and  horror, 
grew  common  and  familiar-  Yet  he  was  aware 
that  so  long  as  human  nature  remained  the 
same,  mankind  would  never  cease  to  be  afflict- 
ed, in  various  modes  and  degrees,  with  the  same 
'  evils,  and  that  the  picture  which  he  draws  of 
'  his  countrymen  belongs,  in  its  great  outlines,  to 
'  aQ  ages  and  nations. 

[  We  have  seen  how  the  old  aristocracies  sank, 
^  and  that  they  made  way  either  for  a  tyranny  or 
]  for  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  form  of  oh- 
garchy,  and  frequently,  in  the  end,  for  a  de- 
mocracy. Even  in  those  stales  in  which  a 
democracy  was  never  established,  there  was  a 
commonalty  which  contained  the  germ,  at  least, 
of  a  democrat- .  al  party,  and  only  needed  favour- 
able circumst  .nces  to  unfold  it.  And  where  a 
popular  government  was  most  firmly  settled, 
there  was  always  a  class,  composed  partly  of 
members  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  partly  of 
citizens  who  had  more  recently  risen  to  opu- 
lence, which  viewed  it  with  jealousy,  and  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  it. 
But  though  there  were  everywhere  seeds  of 
discord,  tranquiUity  might  long  be  preserved, 
where  either  party  was  decidedly  predominant. 
The  less  it  had  to  fear  from  the  other,  the  mild- 
er would  be  its  rule,  and  the  less  it  provoked 
the  desire  of  a  revolution.  The  more  nearly 
the  two  parties  balanced  each  other,  tlie  more 
diflknilt  it  was  to  avoid  a  contest,  and  the  less 
pnrfwble  that  it  would  be  kept  within  moderate 
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boQDds.  Bat  when  Sparta  and  Athens  had 
engaged  in  a  struggle  which  called  forth  their 
whole  strength,  and  induced  them  willingly  to 
receive  all  who  sought  their  alliance,  the  great- 
est inequality  between  the  parties  in  other  states 
became  of  little  moment,  since  it  might  be  com- 
pensated by  foreign  aid ;  and  hence  jealousy 
was  kept  constantly  awake  on  the  one  side,  and 
impatience  easily  roused  on  the  other :  their 
conflicts  grew  more  frequent,  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity more  implacable.  The  war  also  con- 
tributed in  another  way  to  the  same  effect,  as 
it  ruined  priyate  fortunes,  drained  the  sources 
of  the  general  prosperity,  spread  a  gloom  over 
the  pxx>spects  of  many,  and  diverted  their  atten- 
tion from  (he  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  the  evil  rose  to  that  fright- 
ful height  which  Thucydides  describes.  The 
ties  which  bound  men  to  their  political  associ- 
ates were  felt  to  be  stronger  than  those  either 
of  country  or  kindred  ;  those  who  kept  clear  of 
such  engagements  incurred  the  resentment  of 
both  parties.  The  most  violent  men  took  the 
lead,  and  gave  the  tone.  He  was  accounted 
the  stanchest  partisan  and  the  best  counsellor 
who  was  most  reckless  and  ruthless  in  com- 
passing the  destruction  of  his  adversaries :  one 
who  rather  aimed  at  providing  for  the  safety  of 
his  associates,  so  as  both  to  abstain  and  escape 
from  aggression,  was  looked  upon  as  a  luke- 
warm and  suspicious  friend.  Defensive  coun- 
sels were  scorned  as  weak  and  timid ;  the  only 
use  of  vigilance  was  held  to  be,  to  watch  for 
opportunities  of  striking  a  blow.  Courage  and 
rashness,  prudence  and  cunning,  changed  places 
in  th?  vocabulary  of  party.  iEvery  fresh  eiLam- 
ple  of  vindictive  rage  led  to  a  still  higher  strain 
of  revenge  and  cruelty,  and  stifled  aU  move- 
ments of  pity  and  remorse  in  those  who  took 
part  with  the  suflferers.  Every  new  breach  of 
faith  weakened  the  impulses  of  generosity, 
shook  the  confidence  of  open  and  unsuspecting 
natures,  and  enforced  the  arguments  of  those 
who  denounced  moderation  as  cowardice  and 
candour  as  folly.  The  most  liberal  professions 
of  an  adversary  were  no  otherwise  regarded 
than  as  if  they  either  betrayed  his  weakness  or 
covered  some  hostile  design.  The  most  solemn 
oaths  were  viewed  only  as  means  of  gaining 
time  for  a  future  attack,  and  were  broken  with 
the  greater  pleasure  if  they  had  been  so  far 
trusted  as  to  lull  the  opposite  party  into  a  tem- 
porary security.  Tde  poison  of  incurable  sus- 
picion perverted  every  noble  feeling  and  para- 
lyzed every  right  intention.  Yet  the  deepest 
cunning  often  overreached  itself;  and  those 
who  were  conscious  of  their  own  inferiority  in 
artifice  were  the  moce  likely  to  forestall  the 
machinations  of  their  adversaries  by  the  blind 
impatience  of  their  fears.  That  it  thus  under- 
mined all  the  moral  foundations  of  civil  society, 
piety,  benevolence,  justice,  and  honour,  was  the 
most  baneful  effect  ojf  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

raOM  THE  BEOINmMe  OP  THE  SIXTH  YEAR  OP  THE 
PELOFOHNESIAN  WAE  TO  THE  GENERAL  PACIFI- 
CATION OP  SICILY. 

The  two  leading  states  themselves,  though 
they  contained  germs  of  discontent  which  after- 


ward unfolded  themselves  in  civil  discord,  were 
at  this  time  exempt  from  the  evils  which  their 
struggle  occasioned  in  Corcyra.  The  internal 
state  of  Sparta  seemed  most  prosperous ;  for 
the  signs  crif  her  inward  decay  had  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  appear.  Athens  was  still  suffering 
from  the  plague,  which,  after  having  consider- 
ably abated  for  a  twelvemonth,  broke  out  with 
fresh  malignity  in  the  fiilli  winter  of  the  war 
(42^),  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  which  shook 
the  city,  Eubcea,  and  Boeotia,  but  more  especial- 
ly Orchomenus.  This  second  attack  lasted  a 
year ;  and,  from  first  to  last,  the  sickness  car- 
ried ofiT  4400  of  the  citizens  who  served  in  the 
regular  infantry,  300  out  of  the  1000  who  com- 
posed the  equestrian  order,  and  a  number  of  the 
remaining  population  which  Thucydides  could 
not  pretend  to  ascertain.  This  void  was,  fn- 
deed,  gradually  filled  up  in  the  course  of  nature  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  one  per- 
nicious consequence,  which  continued  to  be  felt 
long  after  the  cause  had  ceased  ;  as  it  produced 
a  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  prescribed  the 
conditions  of  the  Athenian  franchise.  Many 
gained  admission  to  its  privileges  by  fraud ;  and 
though  these  surreptitious  enfranchisements 
may  have  supplied  the  state  with  a  number  of 
useful  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  thus  crept  in  could  have  shown  aa 
little  title  on  the  score  of  merit  as  of  birth,  and 
possessed  no  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
sons  of  Athens  than  of  their  blood.  The  good 
would  have  been  obtained  without  the  evil,  if 
the  thinned  civic  population  had  been  recruited, 
by  an  honourable  decree,  from  the  most  reputa- 
ble and  deserving  of  the  aliens. 

But  Athens,  as  well  as  Sparta,  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  internal  tranquillity  which  counterbal- 
anced the  evils  of  war  and  pestilence.  The 
popular  government  was  so  firmly  established^ 
that  as  no  man  of  sound  judgment,  even  if  he 
had  the  will,  could  conceive  the  faintest  hope 
of  subverting  it,  so  the  suspicion  of  such  a  de- 
sign could  not  easily  be  instilled  into  any  but 
the  weakest  minds.  Men  of  the  highest  birth^ 
fortune,  and  abilities,  though  not,  perhaps,  sat^ 
isfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  public  affairs 
were  managed,  were  not  the  less  zealous  in  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  people^ 
though  often  misled  by  unworthy  favourites,  oa 
the  whole  steadily  preferred  the  ablest  men — 
the  more  willingly  if  they  were  also  recommend- 
ed by  wealth  and  noble  descent — to  the  most 
important  posts.  And  thus,  though  Cleon  could 
often  carry  his  measures  in  the  assembly,  the- 
fleets  and  armies  were  commanded  by  men  of 
a  very  diflferent  stamp.  Such  were  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias,  who,  in  the  summer  of  426',. 
were  appointed  to  conduct  two  expeditions,  one 
destined  for  the  west  of  Greece,  the  other  for 
the  .£gean.  Nicias,  one  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  and  a  prudent  and  successful 
general,  led  an  armament  of  sixty  galleys,  with 
2000  heavy- armed  on  board,  against  the  Island 
of  Melos,  which  alone  in  the  .£gean  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  ad- 
hered to  its  old  connexion  with  Sparta,  which 
it  regarded  as  its  parent  state.*  Nicias  ravaged 
the  idand,  but  was  not  able  to  reduce  the  town^ 
and  probably  abandoned  the  attempt  the  sooner^ 
that  he  might  take  part  in  an  attack  upon  Tana- 

*  Se«  p.  190. 
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jra,  where  he  was  to  act  in  concert  with  an 
army  which  was  to  march  from  Athens.  The 
object  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to  retaliate 
for  the  waste  which  Attica  had  suffered,  by  in- 
flicting like  devastation  on  the  fertile  plain  of 
Tanagra ;  for  when  Nicias,  having  disembarked 
his  troops  at  Oropus,  was  joined  near  Tanagra 
by  the  whole  force  of  Athens,  under  Hipponicus, 
son  of  Callias,  and  Eurymedon,  though  they 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Tanagraeans  and  a 
body  of  Thebans  who  came  to  their  assistance, 
no  farther  use  was  made  of  this  advantage. 
Hipponicus  and  Eurymedon  inarched  back  to 
Athens,  and  Nicias,  after  ravaging  the  coast  of 
Locris.  returned  with  his  fleet. 

The  Athenians  were  probably  induced  to  un- 
dertake this  expedition  to  Boeotia,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  inroads  upon  Megara,  by  the 
exemption  which  they  enjoyed  this  year  from 
the  usual  Peloponnesian  invasion.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army,  now  led  by  Agis,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Archidamus,  only  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  where  it  was  stopped  by 
a  series  of  earthquakes,  which  were  thought  to 
signify  that  the  gods  forbade  its  progress. 
These  convulsions  extended  to  some  distance 
under  the  bed  of  the  -.-Egean,  and  produced  par- 
tial inundations ;  such  as  may  in  ancient  times 
have  left  their  traces  in  the  mythical  traditions 
of  Attica  and  Bceotia.  The  Spartans,  however, 
were  not  entirely  inactive  this  summer.  At 
the  request  of  the  Malians  of  Trachis,  who  were 
reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by  the  incursions 
of  their  neighbours,  the  mountaineers  of  (Eta, 
they  sent  a  body  of  colonists,  consisting  partly 
of  their  own  citizens,  partly  of  Laconians,  and 
founded  a  new  city,  which  they  named  Heraclea, 
not  quite  a  mile  from  the  ancient  Trachis.  The 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  god  had  been  duly  pro- 
cured, and  all  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
lonians,  Achaeans,  and  a  few  other  races,  were 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  colony,  which,  as  the 
power  of  Sparta  promised  security,  soon  became 
populous.  The  situation  appeared  to  be  eligi- 
ble under  a  double  aspect ;  for  its  vicinity  to 
the  Athenian  possessions  in  Euboea — vnih.  a 
view  to  which  an  arsenal  was  built  close  to 
Thermopylae — and  as  lying  on  the  high  road  to 
the  more  northern  dependencies  of  Athens. 
Yet  the  jealousy  of  the  Thessalians,  and  the 
enmity  of  the  CEtsean  tribes,  on  whose  territory 
the  colony  encroached,  dispelled  both  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  it  excited  at  first,  and  wore 
down  its  strength  by  incessant  hostilities,  while 
the  arrogance  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan 
governors  drove  a  part  of  the  population  to  seek 
a  habitation  elsewhere. 

A  little  later  in  the  summer  Sparta  was  in- 
duced to  make  an  effort  to  counteract  the  Athe- 
nian movements  in  the  west.  At  the  same 
time  that  Nicias  embarked  on  his  expedition  to 
Melos,  a  squadron  of  thirty  galleys,  under  De- 
mosthenes and  Procles,  was  sent  round  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  having  been  joined  by  fifteen 
Corcyraan  ships,  and  by  troops  from  Zacynthus 
and  Cephallenia,  proceeded  to  attack  Leacas, 
where  its  operations  were  supported  by  the 
Acarnanians,  who  had  assembled  their  whole 
force— except  that  of  OEniadae — in  the  hope  of 
at  length  crushing  a  dangerous  and  troublesome 
neighbour.  The  Leucadians  kept  within  their 
walls  while  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  this 


overpowering  force ;  and  the  AcarafiniaaS  re- 
quested Demosthenes  to  lay  regular  siege  to 
the  town.    Bat  it  happened  that  at  the  same 
juncture  he  was  urged  by  the  Messenians  of 
Naupactus  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
iEtolia.    He  bad  private  motives  for  desiring 
to  oblige  them,  for  he  was  connected  with  them 
by  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality ;  but  he  was 
chiefly  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  opening  a 
road  through  .£tolia,  by  which  be  might  pene- 
trate with  an  army  of  foreign  troops  into  the 
heart  of  Boeotia.    This  was  an  object,  if  not 
more  important,  yet  more  tempting  to  his  mili- 
tary ambition  than  a  slow  and  uncertain  siege. 
He  therefore  neglected  the  wishes  of  the  Acar- 
nanians, and  sailed  away  to  Sollium,  where  be 
communicated  his  plans  to  them,  and  requested 
their  co-operation.    This,  as  was  natural,  they 
refused.    The  Corcyraean  galleys  also  returned 
home;   so  that  Demosthenes,  when  he  sailed 
round  to  (Eneon,  a  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locris 
on  the  Crisaean  Gulf,  the  point  from  which  he 
intended  to  begin  his  march,  had  only  his  Mes- 
senian,  Zac3mthian,  and  Gephallenian  auxilia- 
ries at  his  command,  besides  300  Athenians, 
who,  however,  were  a  band  of  the  finest  troops 
Athens  could  furnish,  and  had,  perhaps,  been 
induced  to  embark  as  volunteers  by  the  personal 
influence  of  Demosthenes.    With  this  force  he 
immediately  advanced  into  iEtolia ;  but  in  the 
interior  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Locrians,  whose  aid  was  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  frtim  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  because  their  own  weapons  and  mode 
of  fighting  resembled  those  of  their  JQtolian 
neighbours.   On  the  first  day  after  crossing  the 
border  he  made  himself  master  of  three  i£tolian 
towns  or  villages,  Potidania,  Grocyleam,  and 
Tichium ;  and  at  this  last  place  halted,  and  seat 
away  the  booty  which  he  had  collected  to  the 
Locrian  town  Enpaliom.    His  plan  was,  first  to 
reduce  the  part  of  ^tolia  belonging  to  the  Apo- 
dotian  horde,*  which  lay  immediately  north  of 
Locris;  and  then,  if  the  terror  of  his  anns 
should  not  awe  the  rest  into  submission,  after 
having  returned  to  Naupactas,  to  make  a  second 
expedition  into  the  territory  of  the  Ophioniaiis, 
which  lay  more  to  the  northeast,  and  extended 
to  the  vale  of  the  Sperchius,  and  finally  to  in- 
vade the  Eur3rtane8,  the  most  powerful,  fierce, 
and  barbarous  of  the  ^tolian  tribes.    But  be- 
fore he  advanced  farther,  1^  wished  to  wait  for 
the  Locrians,  whom  he  needed  the  more,  as 
among  his  own  men  he  had  very  few  light 
troops.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Messenians 
urged  the  expediency  of  prosecuting  his  march 
without  delay,  and  carrying  the  villages,  which 
were  unfortified,  and  lay  wide  apart,  before  the 
iEtoIians  should  have  collected  their  forces. 
Demosthenes,  elated  with  the  easy  conquests 
which  he  had  already  made,  complied  with  this 
advice,  and  moved  onward  to  .^gitium,  a  vil- 
lage town  situate  about  ten  miles  from  the 
coast  among  high  hills.   He  captured  it  without 
resistance ;  for  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  above  the  town.     But 
the  ^tolians,  who  had  received  early  intelli- 
gence of  the  meditated  expedition,  were  already 
on  their  march  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
country,  which  was  even  joined  by  the  0|rfii- 
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onjan  tribes  of  Moirot  CEta,  tbe  BomienseR,  and 
Oailienaes,  whose  seats  approached  the  Malian 
Otilf.    They  oame  upon  the  inraders  at  JEgi- 
tium,  aod  descending  from  the  higher  ground 
on  seyeral  sides  at  onoe,  assailed  Uiem  with  a 
shower  of  missiles.    The  Athenians  could  only 
repel  their  attacks  by  charges  very  fatiguing  to 
beavy-armed  infantry  on  such  ground,  but  which 
the  .(fitolians,  practised  in  this  mode  of  fighting, 
could  easily  elude.  Yet  as  long  as  the  small  body 
of  bowmen  which  Demosthenes  had  brought 
Tvitb  him  was  able  to  ply  the  assailants  with 
their  arrows,  they  were  kept  in  check.    But 
ivhen  the  commander  of  this  little  corps  was 
slain,  and  the  men,  haying  spent  their  arrows, 
mrere  dispersed,  the  heavy-armed  troops  were  left 
exposed  to  attacks  which,  at  length,  they  had  not 
strength  to  resist,  and.  they  sought  safety  in 
flight.    The  country  through  which  they  had  to 
retreat  was  rugged  and  intricate,  unknown  to 
them,  but  familiar  to  their  pursuers,  who  were 
equipped  and  trained  for  traversing  it  with 
speed:  their  guide,  a  Messenian,  had  already 
fallen.    Many  were  overtaken  and  killed  in 
their  flight ;  stUl  more  lost  their  way,  and  per- 
ished in  the  pathless  ravines  into  which  they 
fell.    A  number  took  shelter  in  a  wood,  where 
they  could^find  no  outlet,  and  were  suffocated 
by  the  flanies  which  the  enemy  kindled  around 
them.    A  great  number  of  the  aUies  and  120 
of  the  Atliemans,  among  them  their  general, 
Piocles,  were  slain.    T^  rest  efiboted  a  nar* 
TOW  es»ipe  to  CEneon,  and,  after  having  recov- 
ered the  iMxlies  of  their  comrades,  sailed  to 
J^^anpeotlls,  and  shortly  after  to  Athens.    De- 
mosthenes, dreading  the  displeasure  of  the  peo- 
ple, reaoained  behind  at  Naupactus. 

The  iEtolians,  proud  of  this  achievement, 
and  desiring  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Mes- 
senians  of  Naopactos,  who  had  brought  the  in- 
vader into  their  conntry,  sent  three  ambasssip 
^or»— one  for  each  of  their  principal  tribes—40 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  to  solicit  assistance ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  automn  a  Pelq[K>nnesian 
anny,  imSer  throe  Spartan»*-£urylochus,  as 
•commander-in-chief,  and  Macarius  andMendsus 
in  a  subordinate  oapaeity-Hnarched  to  Delphi. 
Their  whole  force,  when  they  had  been  joined 
by  five  hundred  heavy-armed  from  the  newly- 
fonnded  Heraslea,  amounted  to  three  thousand. 
From  Delphi  Enrylochus  made  proposals  of 
neutrality  or  alliance  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
through  whose  rugged  territory  his  road  Uiy  to 
Naupactus.  Those  of  Amphissa,  who,  from 
their  nei^bourhood  and  hostility  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  feared  tbat,  in  case  of  refusal,  they  should 
be  exposed  to  the  first  attack  and  the  hardest 
treatment,  both  complied  with  his  demands 
themselves,  sending  hostages  to  Delphi,  and 
prevailed  upon  mdst  of  their  kindred  tribes  to 
give  the  like  security,  and  to  join  their  forces  to 
the  Peloponnesian  army.  Eurylochus,  having 
lodged  tbe  hostages  at  the  Dorian  town  of 
Cytinium,  set  forward,  and  oi^  his  march  re- 
duced some  of  the  Locrian  towns  which  had  re- 
fused to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens. 
In  the  territory  of  Naupactus  he  met  the  .£to- 
lian  aimy,  and  with  their  united  forces  they  rav- 
aged the  land,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  an  unfortified  suburb.  The  town  itself  was 
in  great  danger,  as  its  population,  reduced  by 
its  recent  duvster,  was  unequal  to  the  defence 


of  its  walls.  The  Peloponnesians,  however, 
did  not  immediately  begin  the  siege,  but  pro- 
ceede(i  to  take  the  town  of  Molycrium,  a  Co- 
rinthian colony,  but  subject  to  Athens,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  northern  Rhion.  But  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  approaching  inva- 
sion, Demosthenes  had  gone  into  Acamania, 
and,  though  with  difficulty,  had  prevailed  on 
the  Acamanians  to  lay  aside  their  resentment, 
and  to  send  a  thousand  heavy-armed  troops 
with  him  to  the  relief  of  Naupactus.  This  re- 
enforcement  he  introduced  into  tbe  town  by 
sea ;  and  Eurylochus,  when  he  heard  of  its  ar- 
rival, deemed  a  siege  hopeless,  and  dismissed 
his  ^tolian  forces.  The  rest,  instead  of  march- 
ing home,  he  cantoned  in  the  adjacent  part  of 
^tolia ;  for  he  had  been  induced  by  tbe  Am- 
bracians  to  promise  his  support  in  a  fresh  expe- 
dition which  they  meditated  against  the  Amphi- 
lochian  Argos  and  Acamania. 

It  was  winter  before  the  Ambracians  were 
ready  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  compact ;  they 
then  invaded  Amphilochia  with  3000  heavy  in- 
fantry, and  took  up  a  strong  position  at  a  place 
called  Olpe,  standing  on  a  hill  near  the  sea, 
which  in  ancient  times  had  belonged  to  the 
Acamanians,  and  had  been  fortified  by  them  as 
the  seat  of  their  national  court  of  justice.  It 
was  here  that  they  were  to  receive  the  suc- 
cours promised  by  Eurylochus ;  and  he  no  soon- 
er heard  that  they  had  posted  themselves  at 
Olpae,  than  he  collected  his  troops  and  marched 
to  join  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Acama- 
nians had  sent  their  forces  to  defend  Argos, 
and  the  Amphiiochians  had  encamped  at  a 
place  called  Cren»  (Wells),  on  the  skirt  of  the 
hills  which  border  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and 
south  of  Argos,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the 
Peloponnesian  army.  At  the  same  time  as  an 
Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  had  just 
arrived  in  the  Western  Sea  under  Aristoteles 
and  Hierophon,  the  allies  sent  to  solicit  aid 
fro^  them,  and  also  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Naupactus,  to  invite  Demosthenes  to  take  the 
command  of  their  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ambracians  at  Olpe,  apprized  of  these  prep- 
arations, and  fearing  that  Eurylochus  might  be 
prevented  from  joining  them,  and  that  they 
might  themselves  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
sent  home  to  desire  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  might  march  to  their  assistance.  Euryl- 
ochus, however,  who  met  with  no  resistance 
in  his  passage  through  Acamania,  which  had 
been  drained  of  its  whole  military  strength  for 
the  expedition  to  Argos,  eluded  the  observation 
of  the  enemy  at  Crenae,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  his  allies  at  Olpae ;  and  the  whole  amiy 
encamped  on  another  point  of  the  same  hill, 
called  Metropolis  ;  a  name,  perhaps,  connected 
with  the  ancient  importance  of  Olpae.  They 
had  not  been  long  in  this  position  before  the 
Athenian  squadron  entered  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 
and  came  to  moorings  near  the  foot  of  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  and  Demosthenes, 
likewise,  arrived  at  Argos  with  200  Messenians 
and  60  Athenian  bowmen.  He  was  now  for- 
mally elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
army,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Acamanians, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  Amphiiochians  were 
kept  at  home  by  the  invasion  of  their  territory. 
The  whole  force  with  which  he  marched 
against  01p8  did  not  equal  that  of  the  Peiopon- 
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nesians  and  their  allies.  The  two  armies  re- 
mained in  presence  of  each  other  five  days 
parted  by  a  ravine  ;  on  the  sixth  day  they  pre- 
pared for  battle.  Whether  the  combatants  were 
still  parted  by  the  same  ravine,  or  had  changed 
their  ground,  does  not  appear.  But  Demos- 
thenes had  on  his  right  a  hollow  way  covered 
with  a  thicket ;  and  foreseeing  that  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  numbers  would  enable  them  to 
outflank  him,  he  here  posted  400  men,  between 
heavy  and  light  troops,  in  ambuscade.  The  is- 
sue proved  the  sagacity  of  these  dispositions. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  commanded  by  Eurylochus  him- 
self, having  turned  the  enemy's  right,  which 
was  occupied  by  Demosthenes  with  the  Messe- 
nians  and  the  Athenian  bowmen,  was  taken  in 
reverse  by  the  troops,  which  started  from  their 
ambush,  and  was  soon  completely  routed.  £u- 
rylochus  himself  and  Macarius  were  slain  ;  and 
terror  and  confusion  spread  through  the  rest  of 
the  line,  except  the  right  wing,  where  the  Am- 
bracians  were  victorious,  and  pursued  the  fly- 
ing enemy  to  Argos.  But  in  their  return  from 
the  pursuit  they  fell  in  with  the  Acarnanians, 
who  had  defeated  the  main  body,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty made  good  their  retreat  to  Olpse. 

The  victory  cost  the  conquerors  about  three 
hundred  men :  on  the  other  side  the  loss  was 
great ;  and  Menedaus,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved  after  the  death  of  his  colleagues,  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  embarrassing  alternative 
of  sustaining  a  blockade  both  by  land  and  sea, 
or  of  attempting  a  retreat  before  a  victorious 
enemy.  In  this  strait,  when  he  applied,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  for  leave  to  bury  his  slain,  be 
also  sounded  Demosthenes  and  his  Aoamanian 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  his  retreat.  They 
were  not  unwilling  to  grant  him  the  permission 
which  he  desired,  but  only  for  the  Peloponne- 
sian  troops,  so  that  the  Ambracians  and  the 
mercenaries  should  be  excluded  iirom  the  treaty 
and  kept  ignorant  of  it.  The  Acarnanians,  per- 
haps, only  considered  the  advantage  which  they 
should  have  over  the  Ambracians  when  aban- 
doned by  their  allies.  Demosthenes  calculated 
the  discredit  which  such  an  instance  of  perfidy 
and  meanness  would  throw  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  cause  in  the  west.  Neither  of  these  re- 
flections moved  Menedeus  or  the  Peloponne- 
sian  ofllcers  to  whom  these  terms  were  pro- 
posed, though  they  must  have  known  that  their 
situation  was  not  hopeless,  since  they  might  ex- 
pect speedy  succours  from  Ambracia.  In  fact, 
the  whole  force  of  Ambracia  was  already  on  its 
way  towards  Olpae,  though  it  had  not  heard  the 
news  of  the  battle,  and  Demosthenes,  having 
been  informed  of  its  approach,  had  sent  one  di- 
vision of  his  army  forward  to  secure  the  strong- 
est positions  and  lay  ambushes  in  its  line  of 
march,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  with  the 
others,  when  the  Peloponnesians,  issuing  from 
the  camp  in  small  parties,  under  the  pretext  of 
gathering  herbs  and  firewood,  as  they  proceed- 
ed, quickened  their  pace,  and  were  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  in  full  retreat.  The  comrades 
whom  they  had  left  behind,  when  they  perceiv- 
ed this,  set  out  with  the  utmost  speed  to  over- 
take them,  and  the  Acarnanians,  whose  gen- 
erals alone  were  in  the  secret,  in  pursuit  of 
both.  At  first  they  fell  upon  both  indiscrim- 
inately, and  would  not  listen  to  their  generals, 


who  told  them  of  the  agreement  condnded  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  but  threatened  them  as 
traitors.  At  length,  however,  they  were  indu- 
ced, as  far  they  could,  to  single  out  the  Ambra- 
cians, of  whom  they  slew  about  two  hyndred ; 
the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  adjacent 
territory  of  the  Agrsans,  and  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  king  Salynthius. 

In  the  mean  ^lule,  their  countrymen,  who 
were  on  their  march  to  join  them,  had  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  on  a  hill  which  lay  in  their  road 
named  Idomene,  occupying  only  one  of  its  two 
summits.  The  other,  without  their  knowledge, 
was  seized  by  the  troops  which  Demosthenes 
had  sent  on  before  the  main  body.  He  himself 
having  set  out  in  the  evening  from  01p«,  reach- 
ed Idomene  before  sunrise  with  one  half  of  his 
army,  while  the  other  made  a  circuit  over  the 
Amphilochian  mountains.  At  daybreak  he  fell 
upon  the  Ambracians,  who  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  were  so  little  prepared  for  an  attack,  that 
they  at  first  mistook  the  enemy  for  their  allies : 
an  error  on  which  Demosthenes  had  calculated, 
and  had  therefore  placed  the  Messenians  in  the 
first  ranks,  that  their  Dorian  speech  might  de- 
ceive the  sentinels.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Ambracians  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  and  of 
those  who  escaped  this  slaughter,  most  met 
with  death  in  some  other  form.  Some,  entan- 
gled in  a  mountainous  region,  where  they  could 
not  find  their  way,  but  where  every  step  was  fa- 
miliar to  their  pursuers,  who  had  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  lightly  armed,  were  cut  off  by 
the  parties  which  had  been  posted  in  ambus- 
cade ;  others  reached  the  shore  of  the  gulf  at 
the  time  when  the  Athenian  squadron  was  sail- 
ing by,  and  they  preferred  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  waves  and  to  the  mercy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
barbarous  enemies,  the  Amphilocfaians.  A  veiy 
small  number  made  their  way  to  Ambracia. 

The  Acarnanians  marehed  back  with  the 
spoils  of  the  slain  to  Argos.  The  next  day  a 
herald  came  from  the  Ambracians  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  among  the  Agreans,  to  apply  for  the 
burial  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  retreat 
from  Dips.  He  was  struck  with  surprise  by 
the  pile  of  arms  which  he  saw ;  and  this  led  to 
an  explanation  which  unfolded  to  him  the  whole 
extent  of  the  recent  disaster.  His  feehngs 
broke  out  in  an  exclamation  of  grief  and  aston- 
ishment; but  he  was  too  much  oppressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, and  only  carried  back  the  mournful  ti- 
dings. It  was  the  heaviest  loss,  Thucydides 
observes,  that  any  Greek  city  suflfered  within 
the  same  space  of  time  during  the  war ;  and  he 
did  not  venture  to  record  the  numbers  which 
were  reported  to  have  fallen,  because  they  seem- 
ed incredible  in  comparison  with  the  extent  and 
power  of  Ambracia.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  victors  had  wished  to  prosecute  their  ad- 
vantage, the  town  must  have  3rielded  to  the  first 
assault.  Demosthenes  was  eager  for  this  con- 
summation of  his  success.  But  the  Acarnani- 
ans bad  begun  to  reflect,  that  what  had  hither- 
to been  their  principal  danger  was  now  com- 
pletely removed,  and  that  Uiere  was  room  to 
apprehend  on^  of  a  different  kind.  They  fore- 
saw that  if  Ambracia  was  taken,  it  would  be 
occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  had,  indeed, 
been  useful  allies,  but  might  prove  more  trouble- 
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some  neighboors  than  the  weakened  and  Hom- 
liled  Ambracians.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of 
Phormio's  arbitrary  proceedings*  contributed  to 
put  them  on  their  guard.  They,  therefore, 
adopted  more  moderate  counsels.  They  dis- 
missed the  Athenians  and  Demosthenes  with 
the  most  honourable  marks  of  their  gratitude. 
A  third  of  the  spoils  of  the  slain  was  assigned 
to  Athens.  If  it  had  reached  its  destination,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  afforded  means  of  estima- 
ting the  loss  of  the  Ambraeians  more  exactly ; 
but  the  vessel  or  vessels  in  which  they  were 
sent  were  captured.  Three  hundred  panoplies 
were  reserved  for  Demosthenes,  who,  after 
these  briUiant  achievements,  no  longer  fearing 
the  displeasure  of  the  people,  carried  them  home 
and  deidicated  them  in  the  Athenian  temples. 
But  after  the  departure  of  their  allies,  the  Acar- 
nanians  and  Amphilochians  granted  an  unmo- 
lested retreat  to  the  Ambracians  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  do- 
minions of  Salynthius  to  GGniadee,  and  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  for  a  hundred 
years  with  Ambiacia,  on  terms  of  mutual  de- 
fence ;  but  so  limited  as  not  to  require  either 
party  to  join  the  other  in  hostilities  against  their 
old  allies.  The  Amphilochians  recovered  the 
hostages  and  places  which  the  Ambracians  had 
wrested  from  them.  The  Corinthians  sent  a 
garrison  of  three  hundred  men  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  depopulated  colony. 

The  next  campaign  (425)  opened  with  bright- 
er prospects  for  Athens.  The  pestilence  had 
now  disappeared ;  and,  either  in  gratitude  for 
relief,  or  to  hasten  its  approach,  the  Athenians, 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  probablv 
to  fulfil  the  command  of  the  same  oracle  which 
had  been  partially  obeyed  by  Pisistratus,!  puri- 
fied the  island  of  Delos,  the  seat  of  the  god, 
who,  it  was  commonly  believed,  both  sent  and 
stayed  such  diseases.  Perhaps  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  counteract  an  opinion  which  the  Del- 
phic oracle  may  have  rendered  prevalent  among 
the  Greeks,  that  Apollo  sided  with  the  Pelopon- 
nestans.  His  sacred  island  was  now  complete- 
ly freed  from  polhition  by  the  removal  of  all  re- 
mains of  the  dead  who  had  been  interred  in  it ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that  in  future  it  should  nev- 
er be  profaned  by  the  death  or  the  birth  of  any 
human  being ;  the  sick  and  the  pregnant  were 
to  be  removed  in  time  to  the  adjacent  islet  of 
Rhenea,  which  was  divided  from  Delos  by  so 
narrow  a  channel  that  Polycrates,  in  the  height 
of  his  power,  had  consecrated  it  to  Apollo  by 
uniting  the  two  islands  with  a  chain.  As  it 
might  be  hoped  that  this  expedient  would  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  god,  other  ceremonies 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
his  favour.  An  ancient  festival,  described  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  as  celebrated  by  a 
great  concourse  of  the  long-robed  lordaru^  who 
resorted  to  Delos,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  delight  the  eye  and  ear  of  Phoebus  by 
trials  of  strength,  dancing,  and  music,  was  now 
revived  and  made  quinquennial ;  and  a  horse- 
race was  added  to  the  games.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  Niciaa,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  sacred  chorus  and  the 
victims  which  were  sent  from  Athens,  display- 
ed his  wealth  and  munificence  in  an  extraordi- 
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nary  manner.  The  chorus  had  usually  landed* 
at  Delos  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  was  forced  to  begin  the  hymn  in  honour  of 
the  god  amid  the  preparations  for  its  solemn 
march.  Nicias  landed  with  his  chorus  on  Rhe- 
nea ;  and  the  next  morping  the  channel  between 
it  and  Delos  was  seen  crossed  by  a  bridge  mag- 
nificently decorated,  over  which  the  procession 
moved  in  orderly  state  towards  the  temple. 
After  the  games,  he  dedicated  a  brazen  palm- 
tree,  and  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  the  prof- 
its of  which  he  devoted  to  sacrificial  banquets 
for  the  DeUans,  on  the  light  condition  of  pray- 
ing for  the  prosperity  of  the  founder. 

In  the  following  sprins  (426)  Athens  discover- 
ed none  of  the  langour  oi  recent  convalescence ; 
but,  as  if  her  enemies  at  home  could  not  afford 
sufficient  employment  for  her  returning  vigour, 
addressed  herself  with  fresh  energy  to  a  distant 
and  wider  field  of  action,  where  she  had  hither- 
to made  only  some  faint  efforts,  which  we  have 
not  yet  nojticed,  because  they  were  not  immedi- 
ately attended  with  any  important  consequen- 
ces. It  was  towards  Sicily  that  she  now  began 
to  direct  her  views  more  steadily  and  earnestly. 
We  have  seen  that  even  in  the  time  of  Pericles • 
this  object  had  kindled  ambitious  hopes  in  some- 
of  her  more  ardent  and  enterprising  spirits, 
which  that  cool  and  cautious  statesman  is  said 
to  have  repressed.  Yet  it  kept  so  firm  a  hold 
on  many  minds,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  its  share  to  the  various  occasions 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  for  the  part  which 
Athens  took  in  the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
Corcyra  was  mainly  determined  by  the  conve- 
nient position  of  the  island  with  regard  to  a  Si-^ 
cilian  expedition ;  and  the  importance  of  her 
struggles  for  Acamania  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, to  which  the  victories  of  Demosthenes 
gave  the  turn  which  has  been  just  described, 
ultimately  depended  on  the  same  object.  And 
as  henceforward  the  affairs  of  Sicily  become 
more  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Greece,  this  may  be  the  most  suita- 
ble place  for  taking  a  review  of  the  leading 
events  which  affected  the  condition  of  the  isl- 
and in  that  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  on- 
which  we  are  entering. 

Gelo  survived  the  battle  of  Himera  only  about 
a  couple  of  years,  during  which  he  reigned  ia 
great  prosperity  at  Syracuse.  He  granted  peace 
on  moderate  terms  to  the  Carthaginians  ;*  and 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  his  forbearance, 
they  sent  a  crown  of  a  hundred  talents  of  gold  to 
his  wife  Damarata,  who  was  believed  to  have 
seconded  their  suit  with  her  intercession .  While 
his  victory  was  recent,  and  his  power  and  repu- 
tation at  their  height,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
strengthen  his  dominion  by  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  legal  authority.  He  called  an  as- 
sembly of  the  citizens  to  meet  in  arms,  appear- 
ed in  the  midst  of  it  unarmed,  and  made  a 
harangue  in  vindication  of  his  past  conduct.  It 
was  a  piece  of  mockery,  not  more  hazardous, 
though  somewhat  less  impudent,  than  Sylla's 
affectation  of  submission  to  the  laws.t  Tkte 
Syracusan  tyrant  had  secured  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  discordant  interests  and  pas- 

*  If  we  may  belieTO  Flutaroh,  Apophth.  R«g.  et  Imp., 
ana  of  the  oomditions  which  he  ezaoted  -vm,  that  they 
•hoald  oaaM  to  nchfioe  their  children  to  their  Moloch  <m. 
Citmiu.  t  Flak.  Srll.,  M. 
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sions  of  the  people  over  which  he  reigned,  and 
still  more  effectually  by  a  large  body  of  merce- 
nary troops,  on  whom  he  1^  conferred  the 
freeidom  of  the  city.*^  It  may  easily  be  believed 
that  in  such  an  assembly  tho  yictorious  general 
who  condescended  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
citizen,  and,  as  if  before  his  equals,  to  render 
an  account  of  his  proceedings,  was  receiyed 
with  acclamations  of  applause,  and  greeted  as 
a  benefactor,  deliverer,  and  king,  by  the  admi- 
ring multitude.  He  displays  the  same  pohcy  in 
the  last  acts  of  his  life.  He  directed  that  the 
law  which  restrained  the  expense  of  funerals 
should  be  observed  in  his  own  case ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, his  remains  were  interred  without 
pomp,  but  in  a  sepulchre  of  royal  magnificence. 
The  multitude  attended  his  obsequies  to  a  dis- 
tance of  five-and-twenty  miles  from  the  city, 
■and  heroic  honours  were  decreed  to  his  tomb. 
He  had  made  provision  for  securing  the  succes- 
sion in  his  line,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  to 
which  it  was  exposed  by  his  prematui-e  death. 
He  left  an  infant  son,  and  three  brothers,  Hiero, 
Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus.  Hiero,  the  eld- 
est, he  appointed  to  govern  Syracuse  during  the 
minority  of  his  heir,t  but  he  intrusted  Polyzelus 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince,  and, 
■to  balance  the  power  of  Hiero,  invested  him 
with  the  command  of  the  army,  and  directed 
that  he  should  marry  his  widow  Damarata.^ 
His  brothers  carried  his  ^U  into  execution ; 
but  the  jealousy  which  he  had  no  doubt  fore- 
seen, and  to  which  he  probably  trusted  for  the 
safety  of  his  son,  soon  caused  an  open  breach 
between  the  regent  and  the  guardian.  Hiero 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  rkl  of  his  brother, 
who  was  fonnidable  both  on  account  of  his 
atation  and  of  his  popular  character,  by  employ- 
ing him  in  foreign  expeditions,^  while  he  se- 
cured himself  by  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries 
into  his  servi<!e.  Polyzelus,  finding  his  posi- 
tion at  Syracuse  unsafe,  withdrew  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  his  wife's  father,  Theron,  who, 
while  he  himself  ruled  at  Agrigentum,  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Thrasydaeus.  Hiero  at  first  prepared  to  make 
war  upon  Theron,  on  account  of  the  shelter 
which  he  afforded  to  his  rival ;  but  the  quarrel 
was  unexpectedly  brought  to  an  amicable  issue. 
The  I^imersans  were  impatient  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Thrasydeus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
violent  and  oppressive ;  and  they  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  headed  by 
Oapys  and  Hippocrates,  two  of  Theron's  kins- 
men. II  Hiero  was  on  his  march  against  The- 
ron, when  the  conspirators  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  him,  and  offered  to  betray  Theron 
into  his  hands.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Hiero 
thought  that  the  immediate  advantage  which 
he  might  derive  from  their  treason  would  be 
outweighed  by  the  danger  with  which  the  fall 
of  the  Agrigentine  dynasty  might  threaten  his 
own,  and,  instead  of  accepting  their  oflTers,  he, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  poet  Simonides,  be- 
trayed them  to  Theron.  This  generous  sacri- 
fice became  the  cement  of  a  firm  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  princes.  The  two  chief  con- 
spirators  fled  to  Camicus :  Himera  was  severe- 

*  DioduT.,  xi.,79.        t  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  Ol.  ii.,  p.  118. 
t  Schol.  Pindar,  01.  ii.,  89. 

4  These  expeditions  are  variously  described  by  Diodoms, 
xi.,  49,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Ol.  ii.,  39. 
II  Schol.  Pind.,  Ol.,  ii.,  173. 


ly  punished  for  her  meditated  rebellion ;  and  a 
body  of  Dorian  colonists  was  sent  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  citizens  who  were  sacrificed  to 
Theron's  revenge.  Theron  mediated  between 
Polyzelus  and  his  brother,  and  united  his  house 
with  the  royal  family  of  Syracuse  by  new  ties 
of  afilnity :  he  bestowed  his  niece  on  Hiero, 
while  he  himself  married  a  daughter  of  Poly- 
zelus.* 

Hiero*s  reign  was  no  less  prosperous,  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  brilliant,  than  his  predeces- 
sor's. The  Tuscans  had  infested  the  coasts  of 
Lower  Italy  with  their  piracies,  and  Cuma  im- 
plored Hiero's  protection  against  them.  He 
sent  a  fleet,  which,  by  a  signal  victory,  crushed 
th6  maritime  power  of  the  piratical  states,  t  A 
part  of  the  Tuscan  spoil,  dedicated  to  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  spread  the  renown  of  the  conqueror 
over  Greece,  and  still  preserves  a  record  of  his 
triumph. t  After  the  death  of  Theron,  his  suc- 
cessor, Thrasydaus,  who,  in  his  Other's  life- 
time, had  instigated  Polyzelus  against  his  elder 
brother,  made  war  upon  Hiero,  and  collected 
all  the  forces  of  Agrigentum  and  Himera  against 
Syracuse.  Hiero,  however,  gained  a  decisive 
victory ;  and  Thrasydaens,  whose  authority  rest- 
ed only  upon  force,  was  compelled  to  quit  his 
d(»ttinions,  and  retired  to  Greece.  He  sought 
shelter  at  Megara ;.  but,  through  some  causes, 
of  which  we  have  no  account,  was  there  con- 
demned to  death.^  After  the  eocpolsion  of  her 
tyrant,  Agrigentum  recovered  ker  demoeratical 
Constitution,  and  made  pofuw  with  Hiero.  Hie* 
ro  aspired  to  a  higher  gloiy  than  that  of  a  con- 
queror :  he  is  said  to  have  -been  ambitious  of 
the  honours  which  Grecian  piety  paid  to  the 
founders  of  cities,  il  He  removed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  NaxoB  and  Gatana  to  Leontiiim,  where 
they  found  a  kindred  population,  which,  it  seems, 
was  compelled  to  receive  them.  At  Catana  he 
planted  a  new  ookmy,  composed  of  6000  Syra- 
cusans  and  as  many  Dorians,  who  were  invited 
both  firom  Peloponnesus  and  fixim  other  Sicilian 
towns-i^  He  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to 
iGtna,  and  greatly  enlaiged  its  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  neighbouring  Steals.**  As  the 
colonists  were  all  Dorians,  he  prescribed  a  form 
of  government  for  them,  founded  on  the  leading 
features  of  the  Spartan  institutions ;  but  they 
continued  not  the  less  subject  to  him ;  and  his 
main  object  was,  undoubtedly,  not  an  empty 
title,  but  to  secure  an  independent  principality 
for  himself  or  his  family,  if  Gelo's  heir  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse ;  and 
he  therefore  conmiitted  the  government  of  the 
newly-founded  6ity,  first  to  his  son  Dinomenes, 
and  afterward  to  the  most  trusty  of  bis  friends. 
He  seems  to  have  extended  his  views  beyond 
Sicily ;  he  protected  the  Italian  Locrians  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegi- 
um  ;tt  and  it  must  have  been  with  ambitious 
motives  that  he  instigated  his  sons  to  question 
the  integrity  of  their  virtuous  guardian,  Micy- 
thus,  who,  after  satisfying  the  young  men  and 


*  Tioisus  in  Schol.  Pind.,  at  the  beginning  of  01.  ii. 

t  Diodor.,  zi.,  51.  The  Scholiast  on  Pind.,  Pyth.,  i.,  137, 
mentions  the  Cartha^ians  as  allied  ta  this  war  witk  the 
Tuscans. 

t  In  the  inscrintion  of  the  helmet  found  at  Olympia  in 
1 8 17.    See  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  p.  325. 

«  Diodor.,  xi.,  53.  H  Ibid.,  xi.,  40. 

ir  From  Gela  and  Megara.,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,  Pyth.,  i..  120.  •*  Diod.,  xi.,  7ft. 

ft  Epiebaxmus  in  Schol.  Pindar,  Pjrth.,  i.,  08. 
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then  fneDds  by  a  clear  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration, refused  to  resume  the  management  of 
their  affidrs.  He  collected  his  private  property 
and  quitted  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  ap- 
plause and  regret  of  the  people,  and  ended  his 
days  in  honour  at  Tegea.*  The  consequence 
was,  perhaps,  what  Hiero  had  expected,  though 
he  did  not  live  to  reap  any  benefit  from  it ;  that 
the  sons  of  Anaxilaus,  having  lost  the  main 
support  of  their  authority,  were,  not  long  after, 
expelled  from  Rhegium.t  Hiero's  government 
at  home  was  not  so  mild  and  popular  as  Gelo^s ; 
he  is  charged  with  violence  and  rapacity ;  per- 
haps he  also  took  more  delight  than  Geio  in  the 
display  of  his  grandeur.  He  was  an  active  and 
successful  competitor  for  the  most  expensive 
honours  of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  liberality 
drew  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age,  Simonides, 
Baccbylides,  Pindar,  and  iSschylus,  to  his  court, 
where  Epicharmus  and  the  philosopher  Xenoph- 
ancs  were  also  admitted  to  a  familiar  inter- 
course with  him4  Pindar,  while  he  celebrates 
his  wealth  and  munificence,  his  institutions  and 
victories,  his  taste  and  his  virtues,  intersperses 
this  praise  with  delicate  warnings,  which  indi- 
cate that  Hiero  did  not  bear  h^  high  fortune 
with  peHect  moderation.^  His  intimacy  with 
Simonides,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  intrust- 
ed with  important  commissions,  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  But  if  the  poet  ever  offered  him 
such  advice  as  we  find  under  his  name  in  one 
of  Xenophon*s  dialogues,  II  it  may  have  come 
too  late,  after  Hiero  had  established  a  system 
of  terror,  and  had  destroyed  all  the  security  of 
private  intercourse  by  the  employment  of  spies 
and  eavesdroppers,i^  and  sacrificed  several  of 
his  friends  to  slight  suspicions.**  He  died  in 
the  city  which  he  had  founded,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  same  honours  as  Geio  earned  from 
that  in  which  he  reigned,  ft 

Polyzelus  was  already  dead ;  but  Geio^s  sou 
was  still  living,  and  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged as  the  rightfid  heir  to  his  father's 
power,  though  he  was  not  yet  of  age  to  wield  it. 
Thrasybulus  therefore  succeeded  Hiero  in  the 
government.  But  Aristotte's  language  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  ruled  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  as  the  minister  or  fhvonrite  of  his 
nephew,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rupt, that  he  might  afterward  supplant  htm; 
and  the  resistance  which  the  friends  of  the 
young  prince  opposed  to  his  ambitious  designs 
is  described  by  Aristotle  as  the  occasion  of  the 
revolution  by  which  the  dynasty  of  Geio  was 
soon  after  overthrown.tt  But  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  hints  with  the  more  explicit  ac- 
count of  Diodorus,  unless  it  be  supposed  that 
Thrasybulus,  on  the  death  of  Polyzelus,  became 
the  guardian  of  his  nephew,  and,  after  having 
made  him  odious  and  contemptible  by  inflaming 
and  indulging  his  passions,  set  him  aside,  and 
usurped  the  supreme  authority.  Diodorus  says 
nothing  of  Gelo^s  son,  but  simply  relates  that 
Hiero  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus,  and  that 

*  Diod.,  xl.,  M.  t  Ibid.,  xi.,  76. 

%  Plot.,  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophth.  He  fined  Bpichamrae  for 
luninf  need  aovne  ii^eoonmi  languttge  in  the  prasenoe  of 
his  wife,  and  joked  with  Xenophanes  on  his  ridicole  of 
Homer.  ^  See  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  p.  106. 
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the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  new  ruler  pro- 
voked his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  principal 
forces  which  he  had  to  bring  against  Syracnse 
consisted,  besides  foreign  mercenaries,  of  the 
uEtneans  or  Gatanians,  who  were  attached  by 
gratitude  and  interest  to  his  house.  With  these 
troops,  which  together  amounted  to  16,000,  he 
for  some  time  kept  possession  of  the  two  quar- 
ters of  Syracuse  caDed  Achradina  and  the  Isl- 
land,  which  were  enclosed  each  by  separate 
fortifications,  while  the  rest  was  occupied  by 
his  adversaries.  But  the  Syracusans  applied 
for  assistance  to  Geio,  Agrigentum,  Himera, 
and  Selinus,  which  probably  desired  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchical  government  at  Syra- 
cuse to  ensure  the  stability  of  their  own  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  to  the  Sicel  tribes  of  the 
interior,  which  were  hostile,  not,  indeed,  to  the 
tyranny,  but  to  the  house  of  the  tyrants,  who 
had  encroached  on  their  territories,  and  threat- 
ened their  independence.  AU  contributed  suc- 
cours, some  of  ships,  others  of  land  forces, 
which  seem  to  have  enabled  the  insurgents  to 
outnumber  and  overpower  Thrasybulus,*  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  He  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  a  sea-fight  and  in  a  battle  fought  in  the 
suburbs ;  and  finding  his  affidrs  desperate,  ne- 
gotiated with  his  revolted  subjeets  for  leave  to 
abdicate  his  authority  and  to  retire  into  exile. 
The'  Syraeusans  only  wished  to  be  rid  of  him, 
and  he  withdrew  to  .the  Italian  Locri,  where  he 
ended  his  life  in  peaceful  obscurity.  With  him 
the  dynasty  sank  to  rise  no  more.  We  hear 
nothing  farther  either  of  the  son  of  G^elo,  or  of 
Dinomenes,  son  of  Hiero,  though  he  survived  his 
father.  The  expulsion  of  the  last  tyrant  was 
celebrated  with  an  annual  festival  of  liberty, 
and  a  democratieal  constitution  was  establish- 
ed ;  and  this  example  was  followed  throughout 
all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island. 

But  the  revolution  did  not  terminate  with 
these  political  changes.  The  power  of  the  ty- 
rants had  been  maintained  partly  by  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  partly  by  adherents  whose  at- 
tachment was  purchased  by  the  extinction  or 
the  humiliation  of  an  opposite  faction.  The 
thne  had  now  come  when  those  who  had  been 
thus  deprived  of  their  country  and  their  proper- 
ty might  hope  for  restitution  and  revenge,  and 
when  the  safety  of  the  newly-established  gov- 
ernments might  seem  to  require  that  the  work 
of  the  tyrants  should  be  completely  undone,  and 
that  their  friends  should  no  longer  be  suffered 
to  retain  the  privileges  and  influence  which 
they  owed  to  their  favour.  At  Syracuse  Geio 
had'  incorporated  moro  than  10,000  foreign  mer- 
cenaries among  the  citizens;  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  Thrasybulus,  more  than  7000  of 
the  number  were  still  enjoying  the  franchise. 
They  were  now  viewed  with  jealousy,  as  they 
had  perhaps  always  been  with  aversion,  and 
one  of  the  first  measures  after  the  restoration 
of  liberty,  was  to  disfranchise  the  whole  body. 
But,  as  men  who  owed  their  fortunes  to  their 
swords,  they  were  too  proud  of  their  valour  and 
military  skill,  and  too  confident  in  their  n lim- 
bers and  union,  tamely  to  submit  to  such  a  deg- 
radation. They  seized  the  two  quarters  of  the 
city  which  had  been  held  during  the  previous 
insurrection  by  Thrasybulus,  in  which,  perhaps, 
their  dwellings  principally  lay,  and  here  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  adver- 
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sanes,  who  were  worsted,  notwithstanding  their 
superior  numbers,  in  every  attempt  which  they 
made  to  dislodge  them.  But  at  sea  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  victorious,  and  by  land  they  were 
able  to  blockade  their  enemies,  and  reduced 
them  to  great  distress.  In  the  mean  while  they 
seem  to  liave  exerted  themselves  to  supply  the 
defects  of  their  own  discipline  and  tactics,  and 
formed  a  band  of  600  picked  men,  which  mainly 
determined  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  For  the 
mercenaries,  though  successful  as  long  as  they 
remained  on  the  defensive,  were  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  which,  pressed  perhaps  by  hun- 
ger, they  ventured  to  give  without  the  city, 
probably  on  ground  where  the  enemy  could 
make  full  use  of  his  superior  force,  and  where 
the  600  rendered  such  important  services,  that 
they  were  afterward  rewarded  each  with  a 
chaplet  and  a  mina  of  silver,  as  the  authors  of 
the  victory.  The  vanquished,  indeed,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  crushed  by  this  blow ;  but 
it  forced  them  to  renounce  their  claims,  and  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Similar  contests  took  place 
about  the  same  time  in  many  other  towns,  and 
perhaps  the  events  of  Sjrracuse  contributed  to 
bring  them  to  a  similar  issue.  Everywhere  the 
foreign  intruders  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  by  a  general  agreement  they  were  permit- 
ted to  settle  in  the  territory  of  Messana. 

The  Sicels,  who  had  helped  to  overthrow 
Gelo's  dynasty,  took  the  opportunity  which  the 
revolution  afforded  them  of  recovering  the  ter- 
ritory which  Hiero  had  wrested /rom  them,  and 
annexed  to  his  colony  at  iEtna.  They  were 
aided  by  the  Syracusans,  who  were  hostile  to 
i£tna  as  the  favoured  seat  of  their  tyrants,  and 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been 
transplanted  to  Leontium.  The  Sicels  at  this 
time  very  generally  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  a  chief  named  Ducetius,  whose  proper  do- 
minions had  perhaps  been  narrowed  by  Hiero's 
encroachments.  He  made  an  agreement  with 
his  allies  for  a  partition  of  the  ^tmean  territo- 
ry. The  colonists,  however,  defended  ^eir 
possessions,  and  did  not  yield  till  they  had  l^en 
defeated  by  the  confederates  in  several  engage- 
ments. But  finally  they  abandoned  the  town, 
which  was  reoccupied  by  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, who  restored  the  name  of  Catana,  and 
threw  down  the  monument  which  had  been 
raised  over  the  grave  of  Hiero.  But  the  ex- 
pelled colonists,  having  taken  possession  of  a 
town  In  the  interior,  ten  miles  Arom  Catana, 
called  Inessa,  gave  the  name  of  .£tna  to  their 
new  settlement,  and  revived  the  honours  of 
Hiero  as  its  founder.  About  the  same  time 
(458)  Camarina,  which  had  remained  desolate 
ever  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Gelo,  was  re- 
built and  inhabited  by  a  colony  from  Gela. 

After  these  events  the  Greek  cities  continued 
for  some  years  at  peace  with  one  another  ;  but 
the  revolution  which  deUvered  them  from  their 
t3rrants  left  many  causes  of  discontent  and  mu- 
tual animosity,  which  never  ceased  to  disturb 
their  internal  tranquillity.  The  great  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  state  of  property,  when 
the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasties  were  dis- 
possessed, and  their  estates  restored  to  the  an- 
cient owners,  only  excited  the  murmurs  of  a 
large  class^  which  fbund  that  it  had  gained  no- 
thing but  political  rights  by  the  convulsions 
which  had  made  others  rich ;  and  there  were 


ambitious  men  ready  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  new  tyranny  in  the  claims  or  wishes  of  the 
disappointed  and  needy  multitude.     Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  conunotion 
which,  about  the  year  452,  agitated  Syracuse, 
and  threatened  to  plunge  it  into  a  civil  war. 
An  aspiring  demagogue,  named  Tyndandes, 
had  formed  a  strong  party  among  the  poorer 
citizens  ;  and,  unless  his  character  and  designs 
have  been  misrepresented,  aimed  at  usurping 
the  supreme  authority;   but  his  adversaries 
were  powerful  enough  to  bring  him  to  trial  be- 
fore a  tribunal  which  did  not  shrink  from  con- 
demning him  to  death.    His  partisans  attempt- 
ed to  rescue  him  as  he  was  led  to  prison  to  suf- 
fer his  sentence ;  but  the  tumult  was  quelled, 
and  he  was  slain,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
by  a  body  of  the  wealthier  class.    It  is  said  to 
have  been  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the 
machinations  of  such  demagogues  that  a  mode 
of  proceeding  answering  to  the  Athenian  ostra- 
cism was  introduced  at  S3rracuse,  called  petal- 
ism^  from  the  olive-leaves  on  which  the  names 
of  the  obnoxious  citizens  were  written,  as  on 
the  potsherds  at  Athens.    The  term  of  exile  at 
Syracuse  was  only  five  years.    If  the  whole 
account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  origin  and 
the  effects  of  the  Syracusan  institution  was  not 
so  confused  as  to  render  all  conjectures  on  the 
subject  extremely  uncertain,  we  might  believe 
that  the  petalism  was  first  adopted  by  the  high* 
er  class  as  an  engine  of  attack  on  the  popi^r 
leaders,  and  afterward  turned  against  the  con- 
trivers.   According  to  Diodorus,  so  many  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  were  sent  into  exile 
by  this  process  that  a  general  terror  seized  the 
leading  men,  and  the  persons  best  qualified  for 
the  service  of  the  state  withdrew  entirely  from 
public  affairs,  which  thus  fell  into  the  worst 
hands;  and  the  evils  which  arose  from  this 
change  were  so  manifest  that  the  people  soon 
repeded  the  law  of  petalism.*    If  the  remedy 
was  so  speedily  applied,  the  disorder  cannot 
have  been  very  dangerous,  and  the  publig  spirit 
must  have  been  generally  healthy ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Aristotle  appears  to  speak  with  approba- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  Syracuse  was  gov- 
erned after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  t    Dio- 
dorus describes  it  as  flourishing  in  wealth,  not- 
withstanding its  internal  dissensions;  and  in 
451  a  Syracusan  fleet  was  sent  out  to  punish 
the  Tuscans,  who  had  renewed  their  piracies. 
They  bribed  the  Syracusan  admiral  to  spare 
them ;  but  on  his  return  he  was  punished  as  a 
traitor,  and  his  successor,  with  an  armament 
of  sixty  galleys,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
and  the  islands  Cymus  and  iEthalia  (Corsica 
and  Elba),  which  then  belonged  to  the  Tus- 
cans, and  carried  home  many  captives  and  a 
rich  booty. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Sicel  chief,  Ducetius,. 
was  raising  a  power  which  soon  became  formi- 
dable to  his  Greek  neighbours,  as  well  in  itself 
as  on  account  of  the  abilities  and  the  designs 
which  he  unfolded.  He  had  begun,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  recovering  the  share  which  belonged  to 
him  in  the  territory  of  Catana.  He  afterward 
made  himself  master  of  Morgantia,  the  ancient 
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capital  of  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Morgetes.  By 
his  energy  and  saccess  he  won  the  confidence 
of  his  nation,  and  he  seems  to  have  perceived 
that  nothing  but  union  was  wanted  to  form  it 
into  a  state,  which,  under  an  active  and  pru- 
dent prince,  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  inde- 
j>endence,  and,  perhaps,  to  give  laws  to  the 
whole  island.  He  founded  a  new  city  called 
Menenus,  to  which  he  drew  settlers  by  grants 
of  land  in  the  surrounding  district ;  and  after- 
ward, having  induced  all  the  Sicel  towns,  ex- 
cept Hybla,  to  unite  under  his  gOTcmment,  he 
obtaineid  their  concurrence  in  a  more  important 
undertaking.  His  native  place,  Menn,  was  sit- 
uated on  lugh  ground,  not  adapted  to  a  great 
city ;  but  at  a  iStle  distance,  in  the  plain,  was 
an  ancient  and  revered  sanctuary  of  two  deities, 
one  of  whom.  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds, 
was  honoured  at  Rome,  where  her  festival  co- 
incided with  the  birthday  of  the  city.  Two 
boiling  sulphureous  springs^  which  gushed  up  to 
the  brim  of  two  volcanic  craters,  without  ever 
overflowing,  within  the  consecrated  ground, 
and  were  telieved  to  attest  the  presence  of  two 
kindred  powers,  heightened  the  awe  of  all  who 
approached  the  sanctuary  of  the  Palic  deities. 
It  was  a  spot  to  which  the  oppressed  fled  for 
refuge,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  secure 
asylum,  and  where  the  most  solemn  contracts 
were  ratified  by  oaths,  which,  it  was  believed, 
had  never  been  broken  with  impunity.  Doce- 
tius  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  fitted  it  for  the  site  of  a  new  city,  in 
which  the  Sicels  might  recognise  a  common 
capital  of  the  nation.  He  transported  Mense 
into  the  plain,  but  enclosed  a  space  capable  of 
containing  a  much  larger  population ;  and  set- 
tlers were  found  in  abundance,  attracted  as  well 
by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  by  the  fame  of  the 
sanctuary,  from  which  the  new  city  took  the 
name  of  Palice. 

Ducetius  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
attempt  some  ofifensive  movements  against  the 
Greeks.  He  recovered  iEtna,  the  ancient  Ines- 
sa,  from  Hiero's  colonists,  who  seem  to  have 
retained  their  monarchical  government,  as  we 
read  that  their  ruler  was  treacherously  murder- 
ed by  Ducetius.  The  Sicel  prince  then  laid 
siege  to  a  fortress  called  Motyum,  belonging  to 
the  Agrigentines,  who  obtained  succours  from 
Syracuse ;  but  the  allied  forces  were  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  their  intrenchments.  Mo- 
tyum fell  into  the  hands  of  Ducetius.  The  Syr- 
acusans  seem  to  have  required  that  their  gen- 
erals should  conquer:  they  punished  Bolco, 
who  had  commanded  in  the  last  campaign,  as 
a  traitor,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  sent 
out  a  large  force  under  another  general,  who 
was  ordered  to  subdue  Ducetius.  He  executed 
his  commission,  and,  in  a  hard-fought  battle, 
routed  and  dispersed  the  Sioel  army.  Ducetius 
was  left  with  a  small  band  of  foUowers,  which, 
as  his  affairs  grew  more  and  more  hopeless 
when  the  victorious  Syracusans  were  joined 
by  the  Agrigentine  forces  which  had  recaptured 
Motyum,  was  thinned  by  frequent  desertions. 
At  last,  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
betrayed  to  the  enemy,  he  resolv^  on  a  bold 
expedient.  In  the  dead  of  night  he  quitted  his 
retreat,  alone  and  unobserved,  and  rode  to  Syr- 
acuse. In  the  morning  he  was  found,  in  the 
posture  of  a  suppliant,  on  one  of  the  aJtara  in 


the  agora.  An  assembly  was  called  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  treatment  which  he  should  receive. 
Counsellors  were  not  wanting  to  recommend 
the  most  rigorous  course ;  but  the  people  was 
unanimous  on  the  side  of  mercy.  The  suppli- 
ant was  conveyed  to  Corinth,  where  he  was 
enjoined  to  reside  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  the  exile  had  never  renounced  his  hopes, 
or  soon  felt  them  revived.  Five  years  after 
his  deportation  he  quitted  Corinth,  procured  or 
feigned  the  sanction  of  an  oracle  for  a  new  col- 
ony, and  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  numerous 
band  of  followers,  which  he  led  to  a  site  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  called  Caleacte  (Fair 
Strand),  and  here  proceeded  to  found  a  new 
city.  He  was  joined  by  some  of  the  Sicels  and 
by  Archonides,  the  ruler  of  Herbita.  His  re- 
turn was  the  cause  or  pretext  for  a  war  be- 
tween Agrigentom  and  Syracuse :  the  Agrigen- 
tines complained  of  the  lenity  which  had  spared 
80  dangerous  an  enemy.  Their  secret  motive 
was  probably  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of 
Syracuse,  which  had  been  greatly  augmented 
by  conquests  in  the  Sicel  territory.  Most  of  the 
other  Greek  towns  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  rival  states,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
dominion  of  Sicily  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  banks 
of  t^  Himera,  and  the  fortune  of  Syracuse  was 
again  triumphant.  The  Agrigentines  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  were  fain 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  Syracuse,  which  was  now  establish- 
ed over  all  the  Greek,  or,  at  least,  over  all  the 
Dorian  cities  of  the  island  except  Camarina. 
A  few  years  after,  she  was  delivered  from  her 
apprehensions  on  another  side  by  the  death  of 
Ducetius,  who  was  cut  ofi^  by  sickness,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ambitious  projects.  The  Syracu- 
sans attacked  all  the  Sicel  towns  in  succession ; 
and  it  must  have  been  m  this  war  that  Palice 
was  destroyed,*  if,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  the 
last  which  held  out  was  one  called  Trinacia, 
which  was  defended  with  despel'ate  valour, 
but  was  at  length  stormed  and  razed  to  the 
ground. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflhirs  in  Sicily  when 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out.  Sjrracuse 
was  bound  to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  not 
only  by  her  filial  connexion  with  Corinth,  but 
by  her  jealousy  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens, 
even  if  no  rumour  had  reached  her  of  the  am- 
bitious views  which  the  Athenians  had  begun 
to  direct  towards  Sicily.  But  the  cities  of 
Chalcidian  origin,  which  were  averse  on  na- 
tional grounds  to  the  predominance  of  a  Dorian 
state,  and  saw  their  independence  and  even 
their  existence  threatened  l^  the  power  of  Syr- 
acuse, regarded  the  contest  which  was  begin- 
ning in  Greece  between  the  Ionian  race,  to 
which  they  themselves  belonged,  and  the  Do- 
rians, with  opposite  feelings,  and  hoped  to  find 
a  protectress  in  Athens.  Whether  such  hopes 
had  encouraged  the  Leontines  to  betray  thehr 
impatience  of  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse,  or 
they  had  been  wantonly  attacked,  does  not  ap- 
pear. But  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (428) 
they  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Syracuse, 

*  Weneling**  conjecture  on  Diodor.,  xi.,  00,  that  his 
author  had  related  the  porticnlan  of  the  fall  of  Palice  in 
one  of  hie  lost  hooks,  would  onlj  he  necessary  if  it  was 
possible  to  idace  anj  nlianoe  on  the  msmoiy  or  mommcj 
of  Diodoras. 
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in  which  the  Dorian  and  Ghalcidian  cities  of 
the  island  took  part  with  their  nataral  allies ; 
aU  but  Camarina,  which,  it  would  seem,  through 
jealousy  of  her  powerful  neighbour,  sided  with 
the  Leontines.     The  Syracusan  confederacy 
was  the  stronger,  and  its  armament  blockaded 
Leontium  by  land  and  sea,  and  reduced  the 
Leontines  to  such  distress,  that,' seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  at  home,  they  apphed  for  succour 
to  Athens.    The  embassy  which  they  sent  on 
this  occasion  was  memorable,  both  for  the  im- 
portant consequences  which  ensued  from  it, 
and  because  it  was  headed  by  the  celebrated 
Gorgias,  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  em- 
inent among  the  men  who  reduced  ^oratory  to 
an  art,  and  philosophy  to  a  profession.    Sicily 
was  the  birthplace  of  Greek  rhetoric.     The 
great  increase  of  litigation  which  arose  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  through  the  claims 
of  those  whom  they  had  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty, gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  practice  of  fo- 
rensic eloquence,  and  led  several  ingenious 
men  to  study  the  principles  on  which  its  effica- 
cy depended,  and  to  frame  mles  and  precepts 
for  learners.    Gorgias  had  been  preceded  by 
Coraz  and  Tinas ;  but  he  unfolded  and  ilios- 
trated  their  eystem,  and  combined  his  ihetori- 
cal  exercises  with  philosophical  speculations 
derived  from  the  Eleatic  school,  and  with  oth- 
ers of  an  ethical  nature  which  afforded  topics 
for  declamation.    The  Athenians  are  said  to 
havebeen  captivated  by  his  elaborate  harangues, 
though  they  had  undoubtedly  much  better  mod- 
els at  home ;  and  the  eloquence  of  their  great 
orators  was  removed  as  widely  as  possible  from 
the  frosty  glare  which  seems  to  have  maiiced 
the  compositions  of  Gorgias.    In  private,  too, 
he  delighted  the  most  gifted  and  aspiring  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  both  by  his  rhetorical  exhibi- 
tions and  by  his  dialectic  subtUties ;  and  as  he 
demanded  a  high  price  for  his  instructions,  he 
found  bis  stay  at  Athens  so  profitable,  that  he 
was  induced  to  repeat  his  visit,  and  to  enlight^ 
en  other  parts  of  Greece  with  his  new  wis- 
dom. 

He  was  no  less  successful  in  the  discharge 
oi  his  commission,  which,  indeed,  would  have 
been  safe  enough  in  the  hands  of  a  less  brill- 
iant orator,  for  it  met  the  wishes  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Iliey  granted  the  request  of  the  Leon- 
tines ;  yet  the  state  of  their  own  affairs*— for 
they  were  still  sufiering  from  the  pestUence, 
and  their  treasury  was  drained  by  the  growing 
expenses  of  the  war — ^and  the  novelty  of  the 
enterprise  inclined  them  to  caution.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  sending  twenty  galleys 
under  Laches  and  Charceadea,  not  without  the 
hope  of  making  a  useful  diversion  in  favour  of 
their  allies,  but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  explo- 
ring the  state  of  Sicily,  and  of  ascertaining  what 
encouragement  it  held  out  to  their  schemes  of 
conquest.  The  squadron  sailed  to  Rhegiom, 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sonsof  Anaxi- 
laus,  bad  been  much  agitated  by  contending 
factions,  but  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  a  party 
friendly  to  the  Athenians.  To  Athens,  indeed, 
it  was  naturally  attached  as  a  city  of  Ghalcidian 
origin ;  and  this  attachment  was  strengthened 
by  its  enmity  to  Locri,  which  was  in  part,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  Spartan  colony,  and  was  an  ally 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  At  Rhegium,  there- 
fore, the  Athenian  commanders  took  their  sta- 


tion, and  waited  for  opportunities  of  action. 
The  Rbegians  were  not  able  to  fiimish  any  con- 
siderable re-enforcement  to  their  armament, 
and  their  first  operations  were  of  little  moment. 
An  expedition  which  they  made  in  the  winter 
after  their  arrival  against  the  ^olian  islands, 
failed  in  its  main  object,  the  reduction  of  Li  pa- 
ra.   Tet  their  presence  seems  to  have  anima- 
ted their  Sicilian  allies  to  more  vigorous  efforts, 
and  perhaps  relieved  Leontium  for  a  time  by 
drawing  off  the   Syracusan   squadron  which 
blockaded  it.    But  in  the  following  summer 
they  gained  a  more  important  advantage,  which 
compensated  the  loss  of  their  general  Charoe- 
ades,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement^  with 
the  l^racusans.  Laches,  now  sole  commander, 
landed  a  body  of  the  allied  troops  on  the  Sicil- 
ian coast,  and  marched  against  the  fort  of  My- 
l«e,  in  the  territOTy  of  Messana.    It  was  garri- 
soned by  two  of  the  Messanian  tribes,  probably 
not  much  less  than  half  of  their  whole  force. 
They  attempted  to  draw  the  invader?  into  an 
ambueAi,  but  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
were  finally  compelled,  not  only  to  surrender 
the  fortress,  but  to  join  the  allies  in  marching 
against  Messana.    This  part  of  the  capitulation 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Messanians  were  di- 
vided between  two  parties,  one  of  which  wish- 
ed well  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  encouraged 
to  declare  itself  by  the  success  of  their  arms. 
Messana  itself,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
offered  no  resistttice,  but  gave  hostages  and 
other  secnrities  fyr  its  obedience.    It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  required  to  admit  the  Athe- 
nians within  its  walls.    Laches  was  equally 
successful  in  a  descent  which  he  made  in  the 
same  summer  on  the  Locrian  coast,  where  he 
defeated  the  forces  sent  to  encounter  him,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  fort  on  the  river  Ha- 
lex.    But  he  failed  in  an  expedition  which  he 
led  in  the  following  winter  against  the  Sicel 
town  Inessa,  where  the  Sjrracusans  garrisoned 
the  citadel.    Some  of  the  Sicels  had  been  en- 
couraged to  revolt  from  Syracuse,  and  joined 
the  Athenians  in  this  expedition.    But  the  cit- 
adel baffled  their  assaults,  and  in  their  retreat 
they  were  attacked  by  the  garrison,  and  suffered 
considerable  loss.    This  check  was  soon  after, 
in  some  degree,  compensated  by  another  suc- 
cessful descent  on  the  Locrian  territory.    But 
in  the  mean  while,  the  main  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever.     The  Leontines 
found  themselves  still  pressed  both  by  land  and 
sea;  though  the  naval  force  which  Syracuse 
emidoyed  against  them  was  small.    They  had, 
therefore,  again  to  send  to  Athens,  and  solicit- 
ed more  active  saocours,  and  the  Athenians 
had  resolved  to  send  a  fr^h  squadron  of  forty 
gidleys.    Three  generals,  Pythodorus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Eurymedon  were  appointed  to  the 
oranmand .  The  first  was  sent  immediately  with 
a  few  ships  to  supersede  Laches,  who,  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made 
against  Himera  and  the  JEkAnn  isles,  found  his 
successor  ai  Rhegiom. 

The  new  commander  seems  to  have  been  ei- 
ther less  able  or  less  fortunate  than  Laches ; 
and  during  the  interval  in  which  he  waited  for 
his  colleagues,  who  were  to  follow  with  the 
main  force,  the  Athenian  interest  lost  more 
ground  than  it  gained  in  Sicily.  Pythodonis 
was  defeated  by  the  Locrians  in  an  expedition 
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which  he  made  against  their  territory  soon  af- 
ter his  arrival ;  and  in  the  spring  of  485  be  lost 
the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  last  campaign. 
A  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  half  Syracusan, 
half  Ix»crian,  took  possession  of  Messaoa,  be- 
friended by  the  party  adverse  to  Athens,  while 
the  Locrians  invaded  the  territory  of  Rhegium 
with  their  whole  force.  Their  hostility  was  in- 
flamed by  a  body  of  Rhegian  exiles,  who  hoped 
to  be  restored  to  their  conntry.  And  perhaps 
it  was  the  unsettled  state  of  Rhegium  which 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  defending  Mes- 
sana,  where  the  enemy  now  stationed  their 
fleet  and  prepared  to  strengthen  it  with  such 
re-enforcements  as  might  enable  them  to  coun- 
teract the  movements  of  the  invader. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflTaire  in  Sicily  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  of  426,  when  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  army,  under  the  Spartan  Ring  Agis, 
invaded  Attica,  and  committed  its  usual  ravages. 
And  now  Sophocles  and  Euiymedon  set  sail 
with  the  forty  galleys  which  had  been  promised 
to  the  Leontines.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Demosthenes,  who,  though  after  his  return  to 
Acamania  he  had  not  b^n  invested  with  any 
command,  had  obtained  leave  to  embark  with 
the  two  generals,  and  to  use  the  services  of  the 
fleet  as  occasion  might  ofi'er  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus.  But  the  generals  were  directed 
to  touch  at  Gorcyra,  where  the  iriends  of  Athens 
were  again  threatened  by  the  refugees,  v^o  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  in  the  island,  and  ex- 
pected the  arrivfi  of  a  powerful  Peloponnesian 
armament.  Demosthenes  had  not  yet  disclo- 
sed the  particulars  of  his  plan,  which  demanded 
secrecy ;  but  when  the  fleet  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Messenia  he  announced  his  design  of 
occupying  the  point,  called  by  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans Coryphasium,  but  more  anciently  and  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Pylus,  as  it  was 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Nestor.  It  was  the  rocky  headland  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  bay  now  called  Nava- 
rino,  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel  from 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  accessible  only  by 
one  or  two  narrow  passes  on  the  land  side. 
Demosthenes  had  conceived  the  project  of  for- 
tifying this  point,  and  of  intrusting  it  to  a  garri- 
son of  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  which  his 
personal  influence  would  enable  him  easily  to 
procure,  and  which,  as  its  deadly  hatred  of  Spar- 
ta ensinred  its  fidelity  and  zeal,  would  also  have 
a  peculiar  advantage  for  annoying  the  enemy  in 
the  use  of  the  same  dialeet ;  for  Uie  exiled  Mes- 
senians bad  preserved  their  Dorian  idiom  in  all 
its  parity. 

But  Sophocles  and  Euiymedon  could  not,  or 
would  not  enter  into  the  views  of  Demosthenes. 
They  had  received  intelligence  that  a  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  of  sixty  galleys  was  already  arrived 
at  Gorcyra,  and  they  were  eager  to  overtake  it. 
They  would,  therefore,  have  pursued  their  voy- 
age if  they  had  not  been  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  the  harbour  of  ^Ins.  De- 
mosthenes now  urged  them  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  his  design  into  efllect.  But  they  seem 
to  have  received  no  orders  at  home  to  limit 
their  authority,  and  they  professed  not  to  be 
able  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  arguments  by 
which  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
expediency  of  the  undertaking.  "  Any  other 
lone  headland  of  Peloponnesus  would  serve  as 


well  if  he  was  bent  on  putting  the  city  to  the- 
expense  of  fortifying  one."    T^ere  real  motive 
was,  perhaps,  as  much  jealousy  as  the  fear  of 
delay.    Deonosthenes,  finding  them  deaf  to  his 
remonstrances,  applied  to  the  inferior  officers, 
but  with  as  little  success ;  they  were  probably 
no  less  anxious  than  their  chiefs  to  proceed  to 
the  object  of  the  expedition.    But,  as  the  weath- 
er continued  to  detain  them,  the  men,  feeling 
the  time  heavy  on  their  hands,  began  to  think 
that  they  could  not  divert  themselves  better 
than  by  setting  about  the  woric  which  Demos- 
thenes proposed.    The  commanders  did  not  in- 
terfere ;  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  direct- 
ly contraiy  to  the  orders  of  the  people ;  and  the 
work,  once  begun,  was  carried  on  with  the 
greater  ardour  on  account,  of  the  difficulties 
which  were  to  be  overcome.    They  had  brought 
no  masons'  tools  with  them ;  but  they  found 
abundance  of  stones,  which  ^ey  gathered,  and 
put  together  as  they  might  happen  to  square 
with  each  other ;  and  when  mud  was  wanted 
to  fill  up  the  interstices,  they  supplied  the  place 
both  of  hods  and  trowels  with  their  hands. 
The  only  fear  was  lest  they  should  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  enemy  before  their  work  was 
completed ;  and  this  thought  spurred  them  to 
use  their  utmost  efibrts  to  put  the  weakest  side 
of  the  ground  in  a  state  capable  of  defence. 
Pylus  was  only  fifty  miles  from  Sparta.    But 
the  Spartans  were  celebrating  one  of  their  fes- 
tivals ;  their  army  was  in  Attica,  their  fleet  at 
Gorcyra,  and  they  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  sake  of  re- 
pelling an  enemy  whom  they  expected  easily  to 
dislodge  at  the  first  assault.    The  Athenians, 
therefore,  were  aUowed  to  finish  their  rude  wall 
as  far  as  was  necessary  to  make  it  tetiable.    It 
was  the  labour  of  six  days ;  and  then,  the  weath- 
er being  fair,  Sophocles  and  Eorymedon  prose- 
cuted their  voyage  with  all  speed,  leaving  five 
galleys  with  Demosthenes  to  guard  the  fortress. 
The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Pylus  induced 
Agis  to  withdraw  his  army  immediately  from 
Attica;  where,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  re- 
mained much  longer,  as  the  invasion  had  been 
made  earlier  than  usual,  while  the  corn  was 
still  green,  and  the  troops  were  beginning  to 
suflTer  both  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather.    He 
quitted  the  oountty  fifteen  days  after  he  ted  en- 
tered it— 4he  sliortest  stay  which  att  invading 
army  made  there  during  the  war.    After  his  re- 
turn, the  Spartans  lost  no  time  in  maiching  to 
Pylus ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  the  for- 
ces of  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  cap^,  which 
had  not  been  employed  in  the  expedition  to 
Attica.    The  other  liaeedemoniaas  required  a 
little  longer  time  before  they  could  leave  home 
again.    But  orders  were  sent  round  Peiopon- 
nesns  to  all  the  allies  to  bring  up  their  contin- 
gents as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  fleet  was  re^ 
called  from  Gorcyra.    It  was  transported  across 
the  Leucadian  isthmos,  wad  thus  passing  unob- 
served, reached  Pylus  while  the  Athenians  were 
lyhig  at  Zacynthus.    Demosthenes,  having  been 
apprised  of  its  approach,  despatched  two  out  of 
the  &ve  galleys  whidi  had  been  left  with  him  to 
Zacynthus,  to  inform  Eurymedon  and  his  col- 
league of  his  danger.    In  the  mean  while  the 
Spartans  prepared  to  overwhelm  his  little  gar- 
rison by  attacking  the  fort  at  once  on  the  sea 
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-and  the  land  side,  and  if  they  should  not  imme- 
diately carry  it,  designed  to  take  precautions 
for  excluding  the  Athenian  fleet,  when  it  came, 
from  the  harbour  by  a  bar  of  galleys  placed  at 
each  entrance.  The  island  Sphacteria  they  im- 
mediately occupied  with  a  body  of  heayy-anned 
troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  made  every 
provision  which  prudence  suggested  and  his  sit- 
uation permitted  for  meeting  the  danger.  His 
whole  force  consisted  of  the  crews  of  his  three 
remaining  galleys,  and  of  forty  Messenians  who 
iiappened  to  have  come,  veiy  opportunely,  in 
two  small  privateers.  They  were  regularly 
armed ;  and  they  had  some  other  arms  on  boaid 
their  vessels  which  served,  though  scantily,  to 
equip  the  Athenian  sailors.  The  three  galleys 
he  hauled  up  under  the  fort,  and  protected 
with  a  stockade.  The  main  body  of  his  little 
garrison  he  distributed  round  the  walls  on  the 
land  side.  But  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  sea 
that  he  expected  the  most  formidable  assault, 
at  the  pomt  where  the  landing,  indeed,  was  dif- 
ficult, but  the  weakness  of  the  fortifications  was 
likely  to  tempt  the  enemy.  Here,  with  sixty 
heavy-armed  and  a  few  bowmen,  he  himself 
came  down  and  drew  up  his  men  at  the  water's 
edge.  He  cheered  them  by  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  position,  which  counterbalan- 
ced the  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers,  and 
warned  them  that  their  safety  entirely  depend- 
ed on  the  resistance  which  they  made  to  his 
landing.  The  attack  began  on  all  sides  at  once ; 
but,  as  Demosthenes  foresaw,  the  main  efibrt 
was  directed  against  the  quarter  where  he  and 
his  little  band  were  posted.  The  nature  of  the 
shore  permitted  only  a  few  ships  to  approach  at 
a  time ;  but,  as  the  fleet  consisted  of  forty-thiee, 
they  continually  relieved  each  other,  and  the 
Athenians  were  pressed  during  the  whole  day 
by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  assaults.  One 
galley  was  commanded  by  Brasidas,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  the  assailants  by 
his  courage  and  zeal.  As  he  saw  that  some  of 
his  companions  were  deterred  by  the  danger  of 
wrecking  their  vessels  on  the  rocky  shore,  he 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  parsimony  which 
was  sparing  of  timber,  when  the  enemy  was  to 
be  dislodged  from  the  soil  of  Laconia ;  exhort- 
ed the  allies  to  sacrifice  their  ships  to  the  good 
of  Sparta,  to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  set 
an  example  of  self-devotion  by  ordering  his 
master  to  run  his  galley  ashore,  and  advanced 
foremost  on  the  landing  steps.  He  immediate- 
ly became  a  mark  for  the  missiles  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  after  having  sustained  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  received  many  wounds,  at  length 
4sank  backward  into  his  ship ;  while  his  shield 
dropped  firom  his  arm  into  ihe  sea,  and  was  af- 
terward taken  up  by  the  enemy  to  fonn  the  most 
«k>rious  part  of  their  trophy.  The  fight,  how- 
ever, was  maintained  till  nightfall,  and  was  re- 
newed the  next  morning,  and  kept  up  during  a 
part  of  the  day ;  but  before  the  second  evening 
the  assailants  were  forced  to  own  themselves 
baffled  by  an  enemy  who  was  fighting  on  the 
element  where  they  had  been  always  used  to 
conquer,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  that 
in  which  alone,  as  they  had  been  willing  to  be- 
lieve, the  Athenians  had  any  chance  of  victory. 
They  now  resolved  to  change  their  pkm  of  at- 
iac:{,  an.d  on  the  third  day  sent  some  ships  to 


Asine,  to  fetch  timber  for  constructing  engines, 
with  which  they  proposed  to  make  an  attempt 
on  the  fort  from  the  side  of  the  harbour,  where 
the  landing  was  easier,  though  the  wall  was 
stronger. 

But  in  the  mean  while,  the  Athenian  fleet  ar- 
rived from  Zacynthus,  augmented  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  by  a  re-enforcement  of  four  Chians* 
and  of  some  from  the  squadron  stationed  at 
Naupactus.  The  harbour  and  Sphacteria  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  Peloponnesians,  they 
sailed  away  to  moor  for  the  first  night  at  a  little 
island  not  far  from  the  coast,  named  Pnvte.  The 
next  day  they  returned,  either  to  give  battle  in 
the  open  sea,  if  the  enemy  should  come  out  to 
meet  them,  or  to  attack  him  in  the  harbour. 
The  Peloponnesians  neither  sailed  out,  nor 
made  any  attempt  to  close  the  mouths  of  the 
haihour,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised 
by  the  Athenians  while  a  part  of  their  ships 
were  still  on  shore,  and  had  not  yet  been  man- 
ned. The  rest  no  sooner  met  the  enemy  tlian 
they  were  put  to  flight ;  five  were  taken,  one 
with  its  whole  company,  many  shattered  ;  and 
the  Athenians,  chasing  them  to  the  shore,  tried 
to  carry  off  those  whidi  they  found  there  empty. 
But  the  dread  of  a  loss  which  would  leave  their 
comrades  in  Sphacteria  utierly  defenceless,  rous- 
ed the  Spartans  to  desperate  exertions,  lliey 
pushed  into  the  sea  to  regain  their  empty  ve&> 
sels,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing all  but  the  five  first  taken.  With  these 
the  Athenians  at  length  sailed  away,  erected 
their  trophy,  and  received  the  usual  acknowl- 
edgments of  victory,  and  now  began  to  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  the  island,  to  prevent  the  men 
who  were  shut  up  there  from  receiving  succours 
or  makiifiT  their  escape. 

The  whole  number  of  the  regular  troops  which 
had  been  last  left  there  amounted  to  420 ;  of 
these  a  considerable  part  were  Spartans  of  the 
best  families,  and  they  were  attended  by  light- 
armed  Helots.  When  intelligence  of  their  situa- 
tion reached  Sparta,  it  caused  a  degree  of  con- 
sternation and  perplexity  which  can  scarcely  be 
understood,  unless  as  a  sign  that  the  Spartan 
franchise  was  beginning  to  be  confined  to  a 
smaller  number,  and  that  the  life  of  a  Spartan 
was  growing  more  and  more  valuable.  The 
ephors  themselves  proceeded  to  the  camp  at 
Fyius,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  with  their 
own  eyes.  The  whole  of  the  allied  forces  was 
by  this  time  assembled  there  ;  but  as  the  Athe- 
mans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  they  could  give 
no  help  to  their  troops  in  the  island,  and  the 
prospect  of  reducing  the  fort  was  now  much 
less  hopeful  than  at  first.  Only  one  way  re- 
mained of  saving  so  many  precious  lives,  which 
might  soon  be  cut  oflT  either  by  hunger  or  the 
sword :  the  way  of  negotiation,  ^d  at  the 
request  of  the  Spartans  the  Athenian  generals 
granted  a  truce  to  enable  them  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens.  The  terms  of  the  armistice 
itself  were  dictated  in  the  spirit  of  a  victorious 
enemy.  The  Spartans  were  to  place  their  w^hole 
navy  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  Pylus, 
untU  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  who  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  Athens  and  brought  back  by 
an  Athenian  galley,  when  it  was  to  be  restored 
in  the  same  condition .  Hostilities  were  to  cea^e 
on  both  sides,  but  the  Athenians  were  to  keep 
up  the  blocJiade  of  the  island,  only  allowing  cer- 
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tain  rations  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine  to  be  sent 
m  daily  to  the  besieged,  under  their  own  in- 
spection. If  any  of  these  articles  shonld  be  in- 
fringed, the  truce  Was  to  be  considered  at  an 
end .  The  ships,  about  sixty,  were  delivered  np, 
and  the  ambassadors  were  conducted  to  Athens. 

The  proposals  which  they  made  when  they 
were  admitted  to  aii  audience  before  the  peo- 
ple, included  no  other  condition  than  the  recov- 
ery of  the  men  in  the  island,  as  the  price  of 
peace  and  alliance.  As  a  few  years  before  the 
Athenians  had  sued  for  peace,  the  Spartans  im- 
agined that  it  would  now  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  object  of  their  own  desires. 
Yet  the  tone  of  the  address  attributed  to  them 
is  that  of  an  humbled  enemy,  who  appeals  to  the 
^nerosity  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  his  Yic- 
toriotts  antagonist.  The  Athenians  are  admon- 
ished to  remember  the  fluctuating  chances  of 
war,  which  might  still  afford  the  garrison  of 
Sphacteria  means  of  escape,  and  might  soon  re- 
verse the  relative  position  of  both  parties.  They 
are  exhorted  to  grant  peace  on  moderate  terms, 
and  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  Sparta  which 
would  ensure  her  friendship,  as  the  loss  of  her 
citizens  now  in  danger  would  inspire  her  with 
implacable  enmity,  and  to  earn  the  gratitude 
and  good-will  of  the  other  Greeks,  who  were 
tired  of  the  conflict,  and  uncertain  to  which  of 
the  two  rival  powers  their  miseries  were  to  be 
imputed,  but  would  hail  Athens  as  their  bene- 
factress if  she  put  an  end  to  them,  now  that 
the  decision  rested  entirely  with  herself 

Unhappily,  the  Athenians  were  more  inclined 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Spartans  than  to 
take  their  advice.  They  were  intoxicated  with 
their  unexpected  good  fortune,  as  their  enemy 
had  been  elated  by  their  temporary  distress. 
The  men  in  the  island  they  looked  upon  as  al- 
ready their  own,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
might  always  command  peace  ;  but  the  present 
seemed  a  fovourable  opportunity  for  exacting 
some  farther  concessions.  Yet  they  would 
probably  have  been  more  moderate  in  their  de- 
mands, if  their  counsels  had  not  still  been  sway- 
ed by  Cleon,  who  was,  perhaps,  personally  averse 
to  peace,  or  saw  that  the  most  extravagant  terms 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  moOd  of  the  as- 
sembly. He  prevailed  on  it  to  decree  an  an- 
swer, which  required  that  the  men  in  the  island 
should  surrender  themselves  with  their  arms— 
an  aggravation  of  the  disgrace — and  be  convey- 
ed to  Athens,  to  be  restored  to  their  country 
only  after  the  Spartans  should  have  reinstated 
the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  all  the  places 
which  had  been  ceded,  in  a  moment  of  urgent 
peril,  as  the  price  of  the  thirty  years*  truce,  and 
that,  when  these  preliminaries  had  been  execu- 
ted, a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  concluded,  for 
any  term  ^ich  might  seem  fit  to  the  parties. 
These  conditions  were  not  only  degrading  to 
the  honour  of  Sparta,  but  such  as  she  would 
most  likely  have  found  it  impossible  to  fulfil,  so 
that  the  probable  result  would  have  been  a  dis- 
graceful sacrifice  of  the  very  objiect  for  which 
she  was  treatmg  without  any  equivalent.  It 
was  dangerous  to  the  reputation  of  Sparta 
■among  her  allies  to  be  known  to  listen  to  such 
terms,  and  the  envoys  did  not  venture  to  lower 
the  dignity  of  their  state,  by  publicly  making 
any  larger  offers,  before  they  knew  whether  they 
would  be  accepted,  but  desired  that  the  com- 
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roissioners  might  be  appointed  to  treat  with 
them  in  private.  This  proposal  Cleon  con- 
strued into  a  proof  of  double  dealing,  for  which 
alone  the  veil  of  secrecy  could  be  sought,  and 
induced  the  people  to  reject  it.  On  this  the  am- 
baissadors,  deeming  negotiation  hopeless,  quit- 
ted Athens.  On  their  return,  the  truce  being 
at  an  end,  the  Spartans  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  ships.  But  the  Athenians,  alle- 
ging that  the  truce  had  been  infringed  by  some 
acts  of  liostility — in  the  judgment  ojf  Thucydi- 
des  frivolous  pretences  —  refused  to  restore 
them.  Hostilities  were  renewed  with  redoub- 
led activity  and  bitterness.  The  island  was 
watched  in  daytime  by  two  Athenian  galleys, 
which  were  continually  cruising  round  in  oppo- 
site directions ;  and  at  night  the  whole  &et, 
now  increased  to  seventy  sail  by  a  re-enforce- 
nient  from  Athens,  was  moored  round  the  coast, 
unless  |he  state  of  the  weather  prevented  it 
from  lymg  in  the  open  sea.  The  Peloponne- 
sians  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  fort,  less 
with  the  hope  of  reducing  it  than  of  finding 
some  opportunity  of  delivering  their  besieged 
friends. 

Dut  gradually  a  change  took  place  in  the  sit- 
uation and  prospects  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Athenians  began  to  feel  their  own  position  irk- 
some and  embarrassing,  and  to  lose  much  of 
the  confidence  with  which  they  had  looked  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  surrender  of  the  island.  They 
were  themselves  suffering  from  the  scarcity 
both  of  victuals  and  water ;  for  Pylus  contain- 
ed only  one  small  spring  in  the  citadel,  and  many 
of  the  troops  were  forced  to  drink  the  brackish 
water  which  they  got  by  digging  into  the  beach. 
The  narrowness  of  the  room  in  which  so  great 
an  armament  was  crowded,  and  the  difficulty 
of  landing,  which  compelled  the  crews  to  go  on 
shore  for  their  meals  by  turns,  aggravated  the 
inconvenience  of  their  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  their 
cniiserS|  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  island  con- 
tinued to  be  supplied  with  provisions.  Their 
commander,  Epitadas,  bad  carefully  husbanded 
those  which  he  had  received  during  the  armi- 
stice, which  lasted  about  twenty  days,  and  af- 
ter it  expired,  means  were  found  of  introducing 
fresh  supplies.  Large  rewards,  or  high  prices, 
were  offered  by  the  Spartan  government  to  all 
persons  w^o  carried  in  flour,  wine,  cheese,  or 
other  food  suited  to  the  emergency ;  and  the 
Helots  were  excited  by  the  promise  of  freedom. 
They  showed  the  greatest  courage  and  address 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose ;  sometimes  sail- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  island  in  the  night,  more 
especially  when  the  weather  was  too  rough  for 
the  enemy  to  keep  his  station  there,  and  run- 
ning their  boats  fearlessly  on  shore,  a  liberal  al- 
lowance being  made  for  their  losses ;  sometimes 
reaching  the  island  by  diving  within  the  har- 
bour, dragging  after  them  bags  filled  with  a  nu- 
tritive mixture  of  bruised  se^  and  honey,  and 
by  other  devices  eluding  the  Athenian  guard- 
ships.  And  thus  between  two  and  three  months 
passed  away,  after  the  blockade  had  begun, 
without  any  progress  having  been  made. 

The  reports  brought  to  Athens  of  the  state 
of  things  at  Pylus  created  both  impatience  and 
alamr^  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  prey 
after 'all  nigl^t  slip  through  the  hands  which 
»e€Qied  tograsp  it.    If  winter  should  find  the 
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parties  in  the  same  position,  it  would  be  diffi- 
calt  to  victual  the  fort,  and  scarcely  possible  to 
maintain  the  blockade  of  the  island,  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  besieged.  The  offers  which 
Sparta  had  made  looked  more  tempting  now 
that  they  were  withdrawn,  and  many  began  to 
regret  that  they  had  been  rejected.  Cleon  felt 
that  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people  was 
pointed  against  himself,  and  at  first  tried  to  pa- 
cify it  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  accounts  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  scene  of  action.  But 
when  the  persons  whose  veracity  be  thus  call- 
ed in  question  desired  that,  if  they  were  not  be- 
lieved, other  agents  might  be  sent  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  Cleon  himself  was  appointed  with 
a  colleague  to  this  office.  The  commission  was 
embarrassing  to  him ;  for  he  saw  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  lie  without  being  detected,  or  to 
speak  truth  without  convicting  himself  of  cal- 
umny. He  therefore  shifted  his  ground,  and  an- 
ticipating the  wish  which  he  perceived  to  be 
prevailing,  of  quickening  the  operations  of  the 
besieging  forces,  he  advised  the  people  not  to 
lose  time  in  procuring  farther  information,  but, 
if  they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports brought  to  them,  at  once  to  send  some 
man  of  spirit  who  would  force  the  besieged 
Spartans  to  surrender.  "  If  their  generals  had 
been  any  better  than,  women,  they  would  not 
have  suffered  so  easy  a  conquest  to  be  so  long 
delayed ;  had  he  been  in  office,  it  would  have 
been  already  done.^  Every  one  knew  that  the 
taunt  was  aimed  at  Nicias,  who  was  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  year,  and  whom  he  hated  as  his 
rival  in  popular  fhvour ;  the  boast  excited  some 
ironical  murmurs  in  the  assembly;  "If  he 
thought  the  thing  so  easy,  let  him  try."  Ni- 
cias, catching  at  the  sneers  of  the  multitude, 
gravely  proposed  that  he  should  take  any  force 
which  he  might  think  necessary,  and  make  the 
attempt :  **  he  had  full  leave  from  the  generals." 
Cleon,  not  supposing  at  first  that  Nicias  was  in 
earnest,  declared  himself  ready  to  engage  in  the 
undertaking ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  pro- 
posal was  meant  seriously,  he  began  to  recede : 
**  he  did  not  wish  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Ni- 
cias." But  Nicias  solemnly  renewed  his  offer, 
and  called  upon  the  assembly  to  attest  it.  The 
multitude  enjoyed  the  visible  perplexity  of  their 
swaggering  favourite,  and  the  more  he  shrank 
from  his  undertaking,  pressed  him  the  more 
loudly  to  MM  it.  He  found,  at  last,  that  the  hu- 
mour of  the  people  was  not  to  be  resisted  or 
eluded,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  yield  with 
a  good  grace.  He  resumed  his  intrepid  air, 
and  decl^d  that  he  was  ready  to  face  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  that  he  did  not  even  require  a  sin- 
gle Athenian  to  accompany  him.  He  would 
take  only  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  who  were 
then  at  Athens,  a  body  of  targeteers  which  had 
just  come  firom  £nus,  and  400  foreign  bowmen ; 
and  with  this  force,  added  to  that  which  they 
had  ahready  at  Pylus,  within  twenty  days  he 
would  either  bring  the  Lacedemonians  away 
prisoners,  or  kill  every  man." 

Again  the  assembly  was  amused  by  language 
which  sounded  like  an  empty  vaunt ;  yet  it  £d 
not  shrink  from  intrusting  Cleon  with  the  com- 
mand and  the  forces  which  he  required.  Even 
those  who  best  understood  the  man's  chaAct^r 
were  glad  to  see  him  engaged  iif  ail  undeil^ 
king,  by  which,  if  he  succeeded,  he  would  con- 


fer an  important  advantage  on  the  conunon- 
wealth,  or,  if  he  failed,  and  so  lost  either  his  life 
or  his  influence,  it  would  be  delivered  from  a 
still  greater  evil.  But  since  those  who  thought 
thus  were  probably  the  few,  we  might  be  sur* 
prised  by  the  levity  shown  by  the  majority  in 
an  affair  of  such  moment,  and  in  which  Uiey 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  if  the  whole  transac- 
tion had  not  been  placed  in  a  different  point  of 
view  by  another  circumstance,  which  proves 
that  Cleon's  presumption  was  not  so  great  as  it 
at  first  appeared,  or,  rather,  that  Uiere  was 
much  more  of  ounning  than  of  rashness  in  his 
conduct.  He  had  learned,  and,  perhajw,  it  was 
generally  known,  that  Demosthenes,  arged  by 
the  growing  difficulties  of  his  position,  had  al- 
ready form^  the  design  of  attacking  the  island, 
and  he  had  the  prudence  to  request  that  this 
able  and  experienced  general  might  be  joined 
with  him  in  command.  And  thus,  without  any 
extravagant  confidence  in  his  own  military  skill, 
he  might  reasonably  hope  that,  bringing  a  con- 
siderable re-enforcement  to  Pylus,  and  aided  by 
the  preparations,  the  judgment,  and  vigour  of 
his  colleague,  he  might  further  rather  than  im- 
pede the  enterprise,  the  honour  of  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, he  should  be  able  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self. The  appointment  of  Demosthenes  as  sec- 
ohd  in  command,  which  was  granted  by  the  as- 
sembly, removed  the  apprehensioDs  which  even 
the  most  thoughtless  must  have  felt,  if  the  issue 
of  the  expedition  had  been  left  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  abilities  of  Cleon. 

The  forces,  indeed,  which  Demosthenes  had 
already  at  his  disposal  seem  to  have  been  quite 
sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  but  he  had  hitherto 
been  deterred  from  using  them.  The  strength 
of  the  besieged  was  not  exactly  known  to  the 
Athenians,  who  believed  their  numbers  to  be 
smaller  than  they  really  were.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er band,  they  were  formidable  as  the  flower  of 
the  Spartan  warriors,  who  were  commonly 
deemed  almost  invincible ;  they  mi^t  be  ex- 
pected to  dispute  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position.  The 
island  was  uninhabited,  and  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  which,  as  it  concealed  the  amount 
of  the  besieged  forces,  would  enable  them  to 
watch  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  so  long 
as  he  kept  on  open  ground,  and  to  profit  by  all 
his  mistakes,  while  it  screened  them  from  his 
attacks,  or,  if  he  ventured  into  it,  would  expose 
him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  detaii  Tliis  was  a 
danger  with  which  Demosthenes  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  disaster 
among  the  forests  of  JGtolia.  But  not  long  be- 
fore Cleon's  arrival,  this  obstacle  had  been 
cleared  away.  A  party  of  Athenians,  having 
landed  on  a  comer  of  the  island,  to  taike  their 
meal,  lighted  a  fire,  which  happened  to  catch 
the  adjoining  wood ;  and  the  flames  were  spread 
by  the  wind,  until  almost  the  whole  island  was 
left  bare.  The  enemy's  numbers  now  became 
visible ;  and  the  Athenians  perceived  that  the 
prize  was  more  valuable  than  they  had  ima- 
gined ',  and,  the  main  difficulty  having  been  re- 
moved, Demosthenes  had  coUected  aU  the  suc- 
cours he  could  draw  from  the  nearest  allies  of 
Athens,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparaticms 
for  invading  the  island,  when  he  received  a 
message  from  Cleon  to  announce  his  approach  t 
and  soon  after  the  new  general  arrived. 
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'  The  first  step  taken  by  the  two  oommanders 
was  to  send  a  herald  to  the  enemy's  camp  to 
propose  that  the  besieged  should  surrender 
themselves  and  their  arms,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing detained  in  mild  custody  till  the  conclusion 
of  a  genera]  peace.  The  proposal  was  reject- 
ed ;  and  another  day  only  was  permitted  to  in- 
tervene before  the  blow  was  struck.  The  main 
body  of  the  besieged,  commanded  by  Epitadaa 
himself,  was  stationed  near  a  spring  in  the  cen- 
tral and  most  level  part  of  the  island.  Thirty 
men  guarded  a  post  near  one  of  its  extremities, 
and  another  small  force  occupied  the  northern 
point,  facing  Pyhis,  where  the  ground  was  nat- 
urally strong,  both  on  the  sea  and  the  land  side, 
and  was  defended  by  an  old  nide  fortification. 
The  heavy-armed  Athenian  troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  800,  embarked  in  the  night,  and  a  little 
before  daybreak  landed  in  two  divisions  on  op* 
poaite  sides  of  the  island,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded at  full  speed  to  surprise  the  nearest 
post,  where  they  found  the  thirty  who  guarded 
It  just  starting  from  sleep,  and  snatching  up 
their  arms — for  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
ships  to  their  usual  station  had  excited  no  alarm 
— and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.  With  the  dawn 
the  light  infantry,  which  fonned  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  disembarked;  70  ships'  companies*  all 
but  the  rowers  of  the  lowest  order,*  with  such 
arms  as  they  could  find ;  800  bowmen,  and  as 
many  targateers,t'With  as  large  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Pylus  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
walls.  The  plan  of  Bemosthenes  was  to  dis- 
tribute his  light  troops  in  detachments  of  be- 
tween 200  and  800  men,  to  occupy  the  highest 
ground  on  every  side  of  the  enemy,  and  annoy 
him  with  their  missiles,  while  the  heavy  infan- 
try came  slowly  up.  Epitadas  and  his  little 
band  soon  found  themselves  assailed  in  all  di- 
rections by  showers  of  arrows,  javelins,  and 
stones,  from  a  distance  at  which,  under  the  eu- 
cumbrance  of  their  heavy  armour,  they  were 
unable  to  overtake  their  assailants.  They  de^ 
sired  to  meet  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  who 
were  advancing  towards  them,  to  provoke,  but 
not  to  accept  a  combat ;  but  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  parties  which  hung  on  then:  flanks 
and  rear  prevented  them  from  ever  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  those  who  were  in  front. 
By  degrees  their  strength  began  to  be  spent  in 
unavailing  onsets,  and  their  spirit  to  fllag.  The 
assailants,  who  at  first  quailed  before  the  in- 
vincible Spartans,  and  kept  aloof,  observing  their 
resistance  sfaicken,  and  imboldened  by  success 
and  by  their  own  visible  superiority  of  numbers, 
now  redoubled  their  effbrts,  and  poured  down 
upon  them  with  a  simultaneous  charge  and  a 
deafening  shoot.  The  Lacedssmonians  were 
encumbmd  and  impeded  by  the  broken  shafts 
of  the  weapons  ^ich  had  pierced  through  their 
armour ;  they  were  almost  blinded  and  choked 
by  a  cloud  of  dost  which  rose  under  the  tram- 
pling of  the  crowd  from  the  ashes  of  the  re^ 
cenUy-consum^d  wood ;  all  orders  were  drown- 
ed in  the  enemy's  clamour ;  their  minds  were 
perplexed  by  the  confiision  of  the  scene,  and 
the  various  pressures  of  the  danger.  At  length, 
rallying  all  the  force  which  toil  and  wounds  had 
left  in  them,  they  closed  their  ranks  and  made 
for  the  fort  at  the  north  end  of  the  idand. 
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When  the  enemy  saw  them  give  way,  he  press* 
ed  them  more  hotly  than  ever ;  but  the  greater 
part  made  good  their  retreat,  and  having  reach- 
ed the  fort,  took  their  stand  with  their  com- 
rades on  the  side  where  it  was  most  open  to 
attack ;  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  pre- 
vented the  Athenians  from  encompassing  them, 
they  now  enjoyed  a  temporary  relief,  and  suf- 
fered, perhaps,  less  than  the  assailants  from  the 
heat  and  the  toil  of  the  protracted  struggle. 

The  day  was  wearing,  the  combatants  grow- 
ing faint  from  thirst  and  fatigue,  and  yet  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  a  step  nearer,  when  the  commander  of 
the  Messenian  auxiliaries  proposed  a  new  at- 
tempt to  the  Athenian  generals.  If  they  would 
intrust  him  with  a  few  archers,  and  other  light 
troops,  he  would  try  to  find  a  passage  which 
would  bring  him  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  And 
accordingly,  with  such  a  detachment  as  he  re- 
quired, he  began  bis  march  from  a  point  of  the 
coast  not  in  view  of  the  fort»  and  having,  with 
great  difllculty,  wound  his  way  along  the  foot 
of  the  clif^  he  at  length  mounted  by  a  side 
which,  on  aeeount  of  its  strength,  had  been  left 
unguarded,  and  suddenly  appeared  on  the  high 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
found  themselves  in  a  position  which  Thuoydi' 
des  compares  to  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thremopy- 
lae.  As  their  hopes  sank  under  this  new  daii- 
ger,  the  ardour  of  the  Athenians  revived  at  the 
sight  of  the  Messenians  on  the  height ;  and 
they  pushed  forward  to  overpower  the  divided 
and  enfeebled  resistance  of  the  disheartened 
garrison.  It  was  evident  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer,  and  that,  if  the  slaughter  once 
began,  it  would  on^  end  with  the  destruction  of 
the  vanquished,  out  this  was  not  the  object 
chT  the  Athenian  generab ;  they  wished  to  cany 
as  many  as  they  could  prisoners  to  Athena. 
They  therefore  checked  their  troops,  and  sub- 
pended  the  attack,  while  by  the  voice  of  a  her- 
ald they  called  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion. 
Most  of  those  who  heard  the  summons  lowered 
their  shields,  and  waved  their  hands,  in  token 
of  compliance,  and  soon  the  coaunanders  on 
both  sides  came  to  a  conference.  Epitadas 
had  been  slain;  Hippagretas,  the  second  in 
command,  lay  wounded  without  signs  of  life ; 
Styphon,  who,  according  to  Spartan  usage,  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  if  his  superiors  fell, 
treated  with  Gleon  and  Demosthenes.  He  de- 
sired leave  to  send  over  to  consult  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  mainfaind  as  to  the  course  which 
he  should  adopt. .  The  Atheaiaas  would  not  let 
any  of  his  me«  leave  the  island,  but  themscARBi 
sent  for  heralds  firom  the  Peloponnesian  camp 
to  bear  Styphon's  message.  After  a  few  in* 
quiries  had  been  interchanged,  an  answer  was 
finally  brought,  to  the  eflTect "  that  the  Lacedn- 
monians  in  the  island  were  at  liberty  to  act  aa 
they  thou^t  fit,  so  as  to  preserve  their  honour." 
This  was  construed  by  Styphon  and  those  with 
whom  he  deliberated  as  a  pennission  to  accept 
the  terms  oflTered  by  the  Athenians ;  and  they 
surrendered ;  in  all  293,  and  of  these  about  130 
were  Spartaos.  Within  twenty  days,  according 
to  his  promise,  Cleon  returned  with  his  prison- 
ers to  Athens.  What  part  he  had  taken,  either 
as  general  or  soldier,  in  the  combats  of  Sphao- 
teria,  Thucydides  does  not  intimate  otherwise 
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than  by  his  silence ;  bat  it  ia  probable  that  the 
more  clear-sighted  viewed  the  whole  affair  in 
the  same  light  with  the  comic  poet,  who,  under 
a  homely  figure,  represented  Cleon  as  slyly  pur- 
loining the  laurels  of  Demosthenes.*  But  the 
result  of  his  success  was  not  the  less  impor- 
tant, and,  through  the  new  aliment  which  it 
ministered  to  h^  self-confidence,  it  was  ulti- 
mately attended,  as  will  be  afterward  seen,  with 
the  very  advantage  which  would  have  consoled 
the  best  patriots  if  he  had  totally  failed.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenians,  to  deject  the  Spartans,  and  to  as- 
tonish the  rest  of  Greece.  That  Spartans,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  sofficlent  food,  should 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  was  something 
new  to  the  Greeks,  who  expected  that  they 
would  all  have  died  at  their  posts,  and  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  survivers  were  men  of 
the  same  stamp  with  the  slain ;  though,  as  one  of 
them  remarked,  when  he  was  insultingly  asked 
at  Athens  whether  his  comrades  who  had  fallen 
were  of  the  true  Spartan  blood,  they  died,  not 
in  close  combat,  but  as  the  dart  or  the  arrow 
happened  to  speed.  The  Athenians  resolved 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  both  of  the  cap- 
ture they  had  made,  and  of  the  footing  which 
they  had  gained  at  Pylus.  They  declared  that, 
if  the  Peloponnesians  should  again  invade  their 
territory,  they  would  put  their  prisoners  to 
death ;  and  they  garrisoned  PyIu8---lrom  which 
•the  Peloponnesians  withdrew  their  army  after 
the  reduction  of  the  island — with  a  body  ofMes- 
senians,  who,  as  Demosthenes  had  foreseen, 
found  abundant  opportunities  of  annoying  their 
hereditary  foes  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
The  Spartans  were  distressed  and  alarmed ;  for 
Pylus  was  an  asylum  for  fujgitive  Helots,  and 
might  become  the  focus  of  a  dangerous  revolt ; 
and  they  again  sounded  the  dispositions  of  Ath- 
ens towards  peace ;  but  the  demands  of  the  en- 
emy rose  so  high  that,  after  several  attempts, 
the  negotiation  was  again  dropped. 

The  Athenians  now  resumed  their  offensive 
operations  with  increased  activity;  and,  hav- 
ing secured  themselves  at  home,  made  the  ene- 
my feel  the  weight  of  their  naval  superiority. 
An  armament  of  80  galleys  with  SOOO  heavy- 
aimed  Athenians,  and  horse-transports  with 
200  cavalry,  together  with  auxiliaries  from  Mi- 
letus, Andros,  and  Garystus,  was  sent,  under 
the  command  of  Nicias  and  two  colleagues,  to 
invade  the  territory  of  Corinth  and  the  eastern 
side  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Corinthians  had 
received  early  notice  of  the  expedition  and  its 
object  from  some  of  their  friends  at  Argos, 
where,  as  in  a  neutral  state,  it  was  easy  to 
procure  information  concerning  the  counsels  of 
Athens;  and  they  had  made  preparations  to 
meet  the  threatened  attack  as  weU  as  they 
oonld  without  knowing  the  precise  point  against 
which  It  would  be  directed.  They  posted  theu* 
forces  in  the  Isthmus,  that  they  might  bring 
the  speediest  succour  either  to  the  north 
or  the  south  side  of  their  territory ;  but  they 
feared  most  for  Crommyon  on  the  Megarian 
border.  But  Nicias,  having  put  out  from  Fi- 
fgna  in  the  night,  arrived  off  the  Peloponnesian 
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coast  by  daybreak,  and  landed  his  troops  on  an 
open  beach,  seven  or  eight  miles  south  of  Co- 
rinth, but  not  more  than  two  or  three  from  the 
position  of  the  Corinthian  army.    Above  this 
landing-place,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
sea,  stood  the  ancient  village  of  Solygia,  mem- 
orable, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Corinthian  Dorians.*    The  Corinthian 
generals,  Battas  and  Lyoophron,  were  inrnie- 
diately  apprised  by  signals  of  the  enemy's  pres- 
ence ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  apprehended  that 
this  movement  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  and 
that  Crommyon  was  the  real  object  of  the  in- 
vaders.   They  therefore  left  one  half  of  their 
troops  at  Cenchreae  for  the  protection  of  the 
northern  border,  and  Battus,  with  one  battalion, 
marched  to  defend  Solygia,  which  was  unwaU- 
ed,  while  Lycophron  proceeded  directly  to  the 
shore,  where  he  arrived  just  after  the  Athe- 
niains  had  landed.    A  warm  action  ensued,  in 
which,  after  several  vicissitudes,  the  Athenians 
were  victorious,  chiefly  through  the  support 
which  they  received  firom  their  cavalry,  the 
enemy  having  none.    Lycophron  himself  was 
slain,  and  the  right  wing,  in  which  he  fought, 
lost  about  200  men ;  but  the  rest  of  the  army 
retreated  in  good  order,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  higher  ground,  not  far  fjcom  the  shore. 
The  Athenians  did  not  pursue  them,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  spoiling  their  slain  ene- 
mies, taking  up  their  own  dead,  who  were  a 
little  short  of  60,  and  raising  a  trophy.    In  the 
mean  while,  the  troops  left  at  Cenchreae,  though 
at  first,  being  separated  from  the  field  of  battle 
by  a  low  ridge  of  Mount  Oneum,t  they  could 
not  see  the  peril  of  their  countrymen,  were 
alarmed  by  the  cloud  of  dust  which  rose  above 
the  hill,  and  set  out  for  the  scene  of  action. 
Corinth,  too,  sent  forth  her  citizens  who  bad 
been  left  at  home  as  past  the  age  of  service ; 
and  Nicias,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  these 
fresh  troops,  and  thinking  it  probable  that  they 
might  soon  be  re-enforced  by  their  nearest  Pelo- 
ponnesian allies,  embarked  his  men  in  haste, 
and  sailed  away.   His  departure  was,  indeed,  so 
hurried  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  two  of  his 
own  slain,  whom  their  comrades  could  not  fiod, 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  omission  marks  both  the  character  of  the 
general  and  the  manners  of  the  age.    The  pos- 
session of  the  slain,  as  on  it  depended  the  sat- 
isfaction of  some  most  urgent  claims  of  Greek 
piety,  was  the  ordinary  test  of  victory  or  de- 
feat.   The  party  which  was  forced  to  solicit 
the  enemy's  leave  to  inter  its  dead  was  held  to 
acknowledge  it  self  worsted ;  yet  Nicias  did  not 
hesitate  to  s:  orifice  the  honours  of  victory,  by 
sending  a  h/rdd  on  shore  to  recover  the  two 
corpses.    It  is  difllcult  to  say  whether  his  pre- 
dominant motive  was  the  fear  of  the  gods  or  of 
men ;  for,  though  there  was  a  strong  tincture 
of  superstition  in  his  character,  he  was  no  less 
habitually  governed  by  the  dread  of  affording 
any  handle  for  calumnies  which  might  injure 
him  in  public  opinion. 

The  Corinthians  seem  to  have  had  some 
reason  for  expecting  an  attack  on  Cronmiyon. 
Nicias  shaped  his  course  next  to  that  quarter ; 
but  he  did  not  make  any  attempt  on  the  town, 
which  was  probably  too  w^  defended  ;t  but, 
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after  having  ravaged  the  territory,  and  passed 
the  night  there  unmolested,  he  the  next  day 
made  for  the  coast  of  Epidaurus.  Here  his 
views  were  not  confined  to  temporary  plunder. 
He  carried  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which 
connected  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Methone  with 
the  mainland,  and  behind  it  erected  a  fort, 
where  he  left  a  garrison,  which,  from  this  cen- 
tral position,  was  enabled  to  make  continual 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  Epidaarus,  Trce- 
zen,  and  Haliae.    He  then  returned  home. 

Id  the  mean  while,  Eurymedon  and  Sopho- 
cles, on  their  way  to  Sicily,  had  stopped,  ac- 
cording to  their  instructions,  to  succour  their 
friends  at  Corcyra,  who  were  again  threatened 
by  the  remnant  of  the  contrary  faction.  The 
refugees  were  not  more  than  500,  and  they  had 
engaged  about  a  hundred  other  adventurers  in 
their  service;  but  they  were  formidable  from 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  by 
revenge  and  despair.  After  having  applied  in 
vaia  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  for  aid,  they  crosse;d 
over  to  Corcyra,  burned  the  ships  from  which 
they  landed,  to  cut  oflT  all  hope  but  that  of  vic- 
tory, and  intrenched  themselves  on  a  liill  called 
Istone,  from  which  they  carried  on  an  inces- 
sant warfare  against  the  city,  so  as  to  deprive 
their  enemies  of  all  benefit  from  the  land.  The 
events  which  have  been  related  put  an  end  to 
their  prospects  of  foreign  support,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  undivided  hostility  of  the  Athenian 
armament.  The  Athenians  attacked  them  in 
their  stronghold,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  it,  but  not  of  its  defenders,  who  took  refuge 
in  a  higher  p^rt  of  the  mountain ;  but,  seeing 
that  their  situation  was  now  utterly  hopeless, 
they  agreed  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Athenians.  No  conditions  were  made  on  be- 
half of  their  auxiliaries ;  but  their  own  doom 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  sentence  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  and  they  were  to  be  kept  in  cus- 
tody until  Uiey  should  be  sent  to  Athens  for 
trial,  in  the  isle  of  Ptychia ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  an  attempt  to  escape  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  infraction  of  the  agreement.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  were  afraid  that 
their  thirst  for  vengeance  might  be  disappoint- 
ed by  the  lenity  of  an  Athenian  tribunal,  and 
they  contrived  a  stratagem  for  getting  th^  pris-' 
oners  into  their  own  hands.  They  found  in- 
struments who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
induced  some  of  these  unhappy  men  to  believe 
that  the  Athenian  generals  intended  to  deliver 
them  up  to  their  enemies,  and  persuaded  them 
to  make  their  escape,  for  which  they  offered  to 
provide  a  vessel.  The  artifice  was  the  more 
specious,  and  i^  authors  felt  the  more  secure 
of  impunity,  if  not  of  success,  as  the  Athenian 
commanders  had  not  disguised  their  reluctance 
to  let  prisoners  of  such  importance  be  conduct- 
ed to  Athens  by  another ;  and  hence,  when  the 
fugitives  were  arrested,  the  whole  body,  as  I 
having  violated  the  agreement,  was  abandoned 
to  their  adversaries,  who  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  glut  their  revenge.  The  victims  were 
lodged  in  a  spacious  building,  and  then  led  out, 
bound  together,  in  companies  of  twenty  at  a 
time,  between  two  rows  of  armed  men,  who,  j 
as  they  passed,  aimed  their  blows,  each  at  the 
object  of  his  personal  hatred,  and  none  escaped  I 
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for  want  of  an  executioner.  Behind  them  were 
other  ministers  of  blood,  who,  with  scourges,  > 
urged  the  faltering  steps  of  those  who  shrank 
from  the  deadly  vista ;  but,  after  three  bands 
had  been  thus  despatched,  their  surviving 
friends,  who  at  first  supposed  that  they  had 
only  been  transported  to  another  prison,  learn- 
ed  their  fate  and  their  own  danger.  They  now 
called  on  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  not  save 
their  lives,  at  least  to  put  them  to  death  them- 
selves, and  declared  that  they  would  neither  go 
out  nor  sufier  their  enemies  to  enter.  Though 
they  were  unarmed,  the  murderers  had  no  mind 
to  force  the  doors  and  close  with  them,  but 
mounted  on  the  roof,  and  made  an  opening, 
through  which  they  attacked  them  with  their 
arrows,  and  with  the  tiles  of  the  building.  The 
greater  part  of  the  prisoners  hastened  to  bafile 
the  malice  of  their  enemies  by  putting  an  end 
to  their  own  lives ;  yet  it  was  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  they  found  instruments  of  death, 
some  in  the  weapons  discharged  at  them,  oth- 
ers in  the  cordage  of  some  couches,  or  strips 
of  their  own  garments,  with  which  they  stran- 
gled themselves.  Night  fell  upon  the  scene  of 
blood,  but  did  not  stop  the  work  either  of  slaugh- 
ter or  of  self-destruction.;  but  when  the  next  day 
dawned,  there  remained  only  a  heap  of  corpses, 
which  were  piled  in  carts  and  carried  out  of  the 
city.  The  free  women  who  were  taken  in  the 
stronghold  of  Istone  were  made  slaves.  It  was 
some  consolation  to  humanity  that  this  massa^ 
ere  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  tranquil- 
lity, for  no  antagonists  were  left  capable  of  giv- 
ing umbrage  to  the  popular  party,  and  its  fury 
is  less  odious  than  the  barbarity  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  who  sacrificed  so  many  lives  to 
their  pitiful  jealousy.  Their  commission  hav- 
ing been  thus  executed  at  Corcyra,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  winter  Arta- 
xerxes  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes  II., 
his  only  legitimate  son,  who,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-five  days,*  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
half  brothers,  Sogdianus,  or  Secyndianus.  The 
assassin  mounted  the  throne,  but  did  not  keep 
possedsion  of  it  much  more  than  six  months. 
He  was  then  deposed  and  put  to  a  cruel  death 
by  Ochus,  another  of  the  Seventeen  natural  chil- 
dren of  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  for  many  years 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II.  The  death  of  Ar- 
taxerxes interrupted  a  prospect  which  had  just 
opened  upon  the  Athenians  of  entering  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  court  of  Persia,  or, 
at  least,  of  diverting  it  from  giving  assistance 
to  their  enemies.  Aristides»  one  of  the  ofiicers 
whom  they  sent  out,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise 
contributions  from  their  allies,  arrested  a  Per- 
sian named  Artaphernes,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  on  his  way  to 
'Sparta  with  a  commission  from  the  king.  He 
was  brought  to  Athens,  and  the  royal  letter 
which  he  carried  was  opened  and  translated. 
The  substance  of  its  prolix  contents  was  a  com- 
plaint "that  Artaxerxes  could  not  understand 
what  the  Spartans  were  aiming  at :  they  had 
sent  many  envoys  to  him,  but  the  messages 
which  they  bore  had  been  all  at  variance  with 
one  another ;  he  therefore  desired  them  to  send 

*  Acoordinff  to  Ctoriaa,  Pen.,  45.  Bat  this  neriod  is 
probably  a  little  too  shon.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  Si.,  p. 
315. 
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a  new  mnbasay  back  with  Artaphernes,  to  clear 
up  their  meaning."  The  Athenians  hence  con- 
ceived hopes  of  supplanting  their  rivals  in  the 
good  graces  t)f  the  Persian  king ;  though,  not 
long  before,  they  had  given  shelter  to  one  of  his 
revolted  subjects,  Zopyrus,  the  son  of  that  Me- 
l^abyzus  who,  after  suppressing  the  Egyptian 
insurrection,  had  himself  been  driven  into  re- 
bellion by  the  treachery  and  weakness  of  the 
court.  He  was  regarded  by  Athens  as  a  bene- 
factor, on  account  of  his  honourable  treatment 
of  his  Athenian  prisoners,  and  his  son  was  hos- 
pitably received,  but  soon  after  fell  in  an  at- 
tempt which  he  made  to  put  the  Athenians  in 
possession  of  Caunus,  where  he  had  interest 
which  he  vainly  exerted  in  their  favour.*  Ar- 
taphernes  was  sent  in  a  galiey  to  Ephesus,  ac- 
companied by  an  Athenian  embassy ;  but  on 
their  arrival  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  the  envoys  returned  home. 

The  next  year  (424)  Attica  enjoyed  a  breath- 
ing time ;  for  the  Peloponnesians  were  deterred 
from  their  customary  invasion  by  the  threat  of 
the  Athenians  to  retaliate  on  the  prisoners  of 
Sphacteria.  They  probably  abstained  without 
much  reluctance  from  an  expedition  from  which 
they  could  no  longer  expect  any  solid  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  views  of  Sparta  were  now  turn- 
ed to  a  new  quarter.  Freed  from  their  ordina- 
ry domestic  plague,  the  Athenians  now  prose- 
cuted the  offensive  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, which,  in  fact,  only  carried  out  the  plan 
suggested  by  Demosthenes,  and  partially  e;xe- 
cut^  in  the  occupation  of  Pylus.  Nicias,  with 
two  colleagues,  took  the  command  of  an  arma- 
ment of  sixty  galleys,  composed  in  other  points 
nearly  like  that  of  the  past  year,  but  destined 
to  assail  Sparta  in  her  most  vulnerable  side,  by 
wresting  the  island  of  Cythera  from  her  domin- 
ion. When  DemaratuB  accompaniad  Xerxes  to 
Greece,  he  advised  him,  instead  of  attacking 
Peloponnesus  from  the  north,  to  send  a  squa- 
dron and  take  possession  of  Cythera,  and  to 
carry  the  war  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Laconia. 
It  was  the  apprehension  of  such  a  danger — so 
the  Spartan  informed  the  king— that  led  Chilon, 
a  Loconian  sage,  to  wish  the  island  buried  in 
the  sea.  For  though  it  possessed  harbours, 
which  Laconia  wanted,  and  afforded  a  desirable 
shelter  for  the  merchant 'vessels  which  visited 
its  coast  from  £g3i>t  ^nd  Africa,  the  service 
which  it  might  render  to  an  enemy  who  com- 
manded the  sea  was  greater  than  any  benefit 
which  it  could  yield  to  Sparta.  The  Spartans, 
fully  aware  of  its  importance,  kept  a  garrison 
there,  and  sent  over  a  governor  every  year. 
The  administration  of  these  governors  was, 
perhaps,  often  no  less  oppressive  than  that 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  contributed  to  the  de- 
cay of  the  colony  at  Heraclea.  There  was  a 
party  among  the  Cytherians  who  were  disaf- 
fected to  Sparta,  and  Nicias  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  their  disposition  before  he  set 
out ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Cythera,  he 
opened  a  secret  communication  with  them,  to 
which  he  was  perhaps  mainly  indebted  for  the 
ease  with  which  he  conquered  the  island.  He 
detached  a  squadron  often  ships,  with  2000  Mi- 
lesians, against  the  port  town  of  Scandea,  on 
the  south  coast,  which  was  immediately  taken, 
while,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  he 

*  Cteiiai,  Pen.,  43. 


landed  on  the  north  coast,  and  marched  against 
the  principal  city,  Cythera,*  where  he  found 
the  whole  force  of  the  island  drawn  up  before 
the  lower  town.  But  after  a  short  resistance 
they  Ded  to  the  upper  town,  and  soon  after  ca- 
pitulated, without  any  other  express  condition 
than  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  but  no 
doubt  in  secret  reliance  on  the  mediation  of  Ni- 
cias, to  which  they  probably  owed  the  extraor- 
dinary indulgence  with  which  they  were  treat- 
ed by  the  Athenians.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number,  whom  it  appeared  unsafe  to  trust, 
and  who  were  led  away  to  Athens,  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  lands,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  tribute  so  light  as  to  be  little  more 
than  nominal.  But  an  Athenian  garrison  was 
stationed  in  the  island  ;  and  the  fleet,  before  it 
sailed  away,  stayed  seven  days  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Laconia,  inflicting  ravages  which  might 
be  considered  as  a  foretaste  of  the  evils  to  be 
expected  from  the  recent  conquest. 

The  Spartan  government  was  dismayed  and 
bewildered  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
dangers  by  which  it  saw  itself  suddenly  encom- 
passed. It  was  usually  slow  in  its  delibera- 
tions, and  now  found  itself  obliged  to  provide  at 
once  for  many  emergencies.  It  saw  itself  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  for  which  its  institutions 
were  not  adapted,  with  an  enemy  whose  enter- 
prising spirit  baflled  all  the  calculations  of  ordi- 
nary prudence.  It  began  to  distrust  its  own 
fortune,  and  to  dread  the  effect  which  its  mis- 
fortunes might  produce  on  the  subject  popula- 
tion. It  felt  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  inva- 
ders, but  it  feared  to  risk  any  considerable  part 
of  its  forces  by  a  general  engagement,  lest  some 
disaster,  like  that  of  Pylus,  should  ruin  the  last 
hopes  of  the  state.  It  remained,  therefore, 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  only  strengthening  the 
garrisons  of  the  exposed  districts,  and  for  the 
first  time  raised  a  squadron  of  400  horse,  and  a 
body  of  bowmen,  \o  watch  and  retard  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  enemy.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  as  they  ravaged  the  maritime  region, 
met  with  no  force  capable  of  withstanding  them ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the  enemy's 
bands,  stationed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Laconian  Gulf,  ventured  to  fall  upon  their  light 
troops,  which  were  scattered  in  quest  of  plun- 
der, it  was  repulsed  by  the  heavy  infantry  with 
a  loss  which  gave  the  victors  occasion  to  raise 
a  trophy.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  Nicias  rav- 
aged the  district  of  the  Laconian  Epidaurus, 
and  then  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Thyrea, 
where  the  outcast  .<£gtnetans  had  been  planted 
by  the  Spartans  after  they  were  expelled  from 
their  own  island.  Thyrea  itself  stood  on  an 
eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  But  the 
new  colonists  had  begun  to  fortify  a  lower  town 
by  the  wateir  side,  suited  to  their  ancient  mari- 
time pursuits,  and  they  were  assisted  in  the 
work  by  a  party  of  Lacedaemonians  which  was 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were 
thus  engaged  when  the  Athenian  armament  ap- 
peared. The  JCginetans  abandoned  the  unfin- 
ished fortifications,  and  took  refuge  in  the  upper 
town,  and  besought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aid 
them  in  defending  it ;  but  the  danger  appeared 

*  Without  more  informstioa  on  the  geognphr  of  Taeii* 
go,  it  it  diflScult  to  reconcile  the  description  of  Thocydidcs 
with  PaTuaaiu  (iii.,  S3,  1),  who  represents  Cythera  u  the 
upper  town,  of  which  Scamdea,  dietaAt  only  ten  etAdet,  was 
the  port. 
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too  gfe%t  to  their  sUies,  who  retreated  to  a  height 
Irom  which  they  could  watch  the  issue  in  safe- 
ty. The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  landed, 
advanced  with  their  whole  force  against  Thy- 
rea,  which  they  stormed  and  committed  to  the 
Hames.  The  surviving  i£ginetan8  were  carri- 
ed to  Athens,  and  with  them  a  Lacedemonian 
officer,  named  Tantalus,  who  commanded  in  the 
town.  He  was  consigned  to  the  same  custody 
with  his  countrymen  from  Sphacteria.  The 
suspected  Cytherians  were  transported  to  vari- 
ous islands.  But  the  ill-fated  ^ginetans  were 
all  put  to  death — ^victims  of  the  hatred  which 
had  been  inflamed  by  their  ancient  prosperity, 
and  which  their  subsequent  hnnailiation  and  suf- 
ferings could  not  appease. 

While  the  Athenian  arms  were  thus  prosper- 
ous in  GreiBce,  their  operations  in  Sicfly  were 
unexpectedly  brought  to  a  close  which,  if  they 
had  known  their  true  interest,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  event  of  the 
year.  During  the  preceding  summer,  while 
EuryBiedon  and  Sophocles  were  detained  at 
Pylos,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  Sicily 
with  various  success.  The  Syracusans  had  re- 
enforced  their  squadron  stationed  at  Messana, 
and  the  Locrians  were  anliious  to  bring  the 
Athenians  to«n  engagement  before  their  greater 
axmament  arrived,  hoping  for  a  victory  which 
would  leave  Rhegium  altogether  defenoeless; 
and  they  again  invaded  its  territory  with  their 
whole  force,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  seize 
the  firet  opportunity  of  attacking  it  both  by  sea 
and  by  land.  But  the  engagement  which  they 
desired  was  brought  on,  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, against  their  will ;  and  though  on 
their  aide  upward  of  thirty  galleys  were  oppo- 
sed to  sixteen.  Athenians  and  eight  Rhegians, 
they  were  defeated ;  only,  indeed,  with  the  loss 
of  one  ship;  but  this  obeok  induced  them  to 
withdraw  their  forees  from  the  Rhegian  territo- 
ry. Soon  after,  however,  the  Athenians,  in 
their  turn,  were  baffled  in  attempt  which  they 
made  to  seize  the  Syracusan  fleet  at  Cape  Pe- 
lorus,  and  again,  when  they  attacked  it  on  its 
passage  to  Messana,  were  foiled  by  the  enemy's 
mancBuvres.  They  were  then  called  away  to 
support  their  interest  at  Camarina,  which  was 
threatened  by  some^  practisings  of  the  Syracu-t 
sans,  and  in  their  absence  the  Messanians  made 
an  expedition  by  sea  and  land  against  their 
Chaleidian  neighbour  Naxos.  But  the  Naxi- 
ans,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  the  Si- 
cels,  who  came  in  great  numbers  to  their  aid, 
repolsed  the  invaders  with  much  slaughter  ; 
and  Messana  was  supposed  to  be  so  weakened 
by  this  blow  as  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  conquest.  Accordingly,  the  Leontines  and 
their  allies  attacked  it  by  land,  supported  by  the 
Athenians,  who  moved  against  it  at  the  same 
time  with  their  ships.  But  the  Messanians, 
with  a  small  body  of  Locrians  who  had  been 
left  in  the  place,  made  a  sally  upon  the  assail- 
ants, who  were  routed  with  great  loss,  and 
would  have  suffered  still  more  severely  if  the 
Athenians  had  not  landed  and  driven  the  ene- 
;iiy  back  within  his  walls. 

After  the  arrival  of  Eurymedon  and  Sopho- 
cles, the  war  in  Sicily  seems  to  have  been  still 
less  marked  by  any  important  events.  But  the 
presence  of  the  Athenian  armament  began  to 
4iwaken  a  prudent  and  patriotic  jealousy  in  the 


Sicilian  Greeks,  which  apipears  to  have  been 
cherished  and  directed  chiefly  by  the  exertions 
of  a  clear-sighted  and  liberal  Syracusan,  Her- 
mocrates,  the  son  of  Hermon.  In  the  summer 
of  424,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between 
Gela  and  Camarina,  which  was  followed  by  a 
congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  Sicilian  states, 
who  met  at  Gela  to  discuss  their  daims,  and  to 
settle  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification.  Most 
of  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  debate  content- 
ed themselves  with  urging  the  pretensions  of 
the  cities  which  they  represented.  But  Her- 
mocrates  took  a  larger  view  of  Uie  subject,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  com- 
mon danger  aad  interest  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
He  observed,  that  the  "  question  before  them 
did  not  turn  upon  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
peace,  or  upon  the  easiness  of  adjusting  their 
conflicting  claims,  but  on  the  urgent  necessity 
of  deliverinjg;  Sicily  from  a  great  evil  which  was 
manifestly  impending  over  it.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Athenians,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  succouring  their  allies,  were  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  their  dominion  over 
the  whole  island.  They  had  begun  by  sending 
a  force  just  sufficient  to  foster  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  islanders ;  but  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that,  when  they  saw  the  Sicilians 
exhausted  by  protracted  warfare,  they  would 
come  with  a  more  powerfiU  armament,  and 
overwhelm  all  parties.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Athenians  had  any  other  mo- 
tive for  interposing  in  their  domestic  quarrels ; 
or  that  it  was  their  antipathy  to  the  Dorian  race, 
or  their  affisction  for  Uie  Chalcidians  as  their 
kinsmen,  which  had  brought  them  so  far  from 
home.  They  assuredly  cared  little  about  either 
side,  but  much  about  the  things  which  were  the 
objects  of  the  contest,  and  which  they  hoped  to 
make  their  own.  It  would  be  attributing  to 
them  an  extravagant  degree  of  generosity  to 
suppose  that  they  had  incurred  the  expense  and 
risk  of  an  expedition  to  Sicily  out  of  a  pure  de- 
sire to  protect  their  Chaleidian  allies,  from 
whom  they  had  never  received  any  service  in 
their  own  wars.  It  was  time,  therefore,  for  all 
who  valued  their  independence  to  suspend,  if 
they  could  not  entirely  compose,  that  discord 
which  had  afforded  the  Athenians  a  pretext  for 
their  .dangerous  interference,  and  to  unite  in 
ridding  their  common  eountry  of  these  ambi- 
tious strangers.  And  as  this  object  could  only 
be  attained  by  a  general  peace,  so  there  was  no 
state  which  had  any  certainty  of  gaining  rather 
than  of  losing  by  the  continuance  of  war.  If, 
indeed,  there  was  any  which  might  reasonably 
entertain  such  an  expectation,  it  was  his  own 
city ;  but  she  was  ready  to  renounce  all  her 
prospects  of  aggrandizement  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole  Sicilian  nation.  Let  the  rest  imitate 
her  example,  and  be  willing  to  make  conces- 
sions to  their  fellow-countrymen,  who,  however 
they  might  difier  in  their  origin,  were  aU  natives 
of  the  same  soil,  girt  by  the  same  sea,  and  link- 
ed together  by  the  common  name  of  Sicelots, 
rather  than  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  power  which  was  equally  hostile  to  all. 
Let  them  for  the  present  conclude  a  long,  if 
possible,  a  perpetual  peace  among  themselves  ; 
and  for  the  future  let  them  not  only  unite  in  re- 
pelling invaders  from  their  shores,  but  no  less 
carefully  abstain  from  inviting  strangers  to  in- 
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He  would  soon  take  place  b^ween  the  hostile 
armies,  each  faction,  hoping  for  the  sucoess  of 
its  friends,  tacitly  determined  to  wait  the  issue. 

Brasidas  was  aware  of  this  critical  state  of 
the  public  mind  at  Megara,  and  saw  that  it  was 
not  to  be  decided  by  words.  At  daybreak,  he 
was  joined  by  the  Bceotian  re-enforccment, 
which  raised  his  army  to  upward  of  6000  in- 
fantry, and  he  first  despatched  the  Boeotian  cav- 
alry to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  light  troops,  which 
were  scattered  over  the  plain,  where  they  had 
been  always  used  to  range  with  impunity.  They 
were  driven  down  to  the  sea,  but  were  then  pro- 
tected by  their  own  cavalry;  and  a  skirmish 
ensued,  in  which,  though  the  Bceotian  com- 
mander lost  his  life,  neither  side  gained  a  deci- 
ded advantage.  Brasidas  now  moved  forward 
with  his  whole  force,  and  having  chosen  his 
ground  in  the  plain,  drew  up  his  men  in  order 
of  battle.  Here  he  waited  for  the  enemy ;  and 
be  foresaw  that  whether  he  should  gain  a  vic- 
tory, or  they  should  decline  an  engagement,  the 
effect  would  be  equally  favourable  to  his  cause 
at  Me^ra.  The  Athenian  generals,  on  their 
part,  wished  to  encourage  their  friends  by^pre- 
senting  a  bold  countenance ;  but  they  secretly 
shrank  from  risking  a  battle  against  superior 
numbers,  and  they  hoped  to  attain  their  end  by 
drawing  up  their  troops  in  front  of  the  long  wall. 
The  result  proved  the  sagacity  of  Brasidas. 
His  advance  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  well- 
grounded  confidence  ;  the  inaction  of  the  Athe- 
nians as  a  confession  of  weakness.  Their 
friends  were  seized  with  consternation,  and 
suffered  the  adverse  party  to  open  the  gates  to 
Brasidas  and  the  principal  officers  of  his  army, 
and  to  confer  with  them  on  the  means  of  secu- 
ring the  Spartan  interest  in  Megara.  And 
though,  soon  after,  both  armies  withdrew  firom 
the  Megarian  territory,  and,  as  no  garrision  bad 
been  introduced  into  the  city,  the  parties  were 
apparently  restored  to  their  previous  situation, 
the  popular  leaders  found  their  influence  so 
much  weakened  that  those  who  had  been  most 
notoriously  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  fled, 
^nd  the  rest  of  the  party  consented  to  recall  their 
exiles  from  Peg^e.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  bind  them  by  solemn  oaths  to  the  ob- 
servance of  a  general  amnesty.  But  the  oli- 
garchs were  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than 
they  disarmed  the  commonalty  under  pretext 
of  a  review,  and  having  selected  a  hundred  of 
their  principal  adversaries,  compelled  the  com- 
monalty itself  to  condemn  them  to  death ;  and 
for  the  purpose  both  of  ensuring  and  of  more  ful 
ly  enjoying  their  triumph,  they  cause4  the  ex- 
torted votes,  instead  of  being  given,  according 
to  usage,  in  secret,  to  be  taken  openly.  After 
this  revolution  the  oligarchy,  which,  Thucydi- 
des  intimates,  was  extremely  narrow,*  sul^ist- 
ed  at  Megara  for  a  longer  period  than  such  gov- 
ernments were  commonly  able  to  stand ;  a  re- 
sult, it  would  appear,  rather  of  the  natural  ha- 
tred to  Athens,  than  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ru- 
lers. 

About  the  same  time  that  tlie  affairs  of  Me- 
gara were  thus  settled  Brasidas  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Macedonia.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  raise  more  than  a  thousand  mercenaries  in 
addition  to  his  seven  hundred  Helots.    With 

*  Wo  tlitnk  thi*  IB  impliad  hj  Ihe" words  of  Thucydid**, 
ir.,  74,  evAtt  according  to  the  reading  yo^oftivij. 


this  little  aimy  he  proceeded  to  the  Tnchinian 
Heraclea,  and  from  thence  sent  a  messenger  to 
Pharsalus,  where  he  or  Sparta  had  friends  or 
partisans,  on  whose  good  offices  he  relied  for  a 
safe  passage  through  Thessaly.    The  Chalcidi- 
ans  and  Perdiccas  bad  also  friends  among  the 
Thessalians  who  were  ready  to  assist  their  ally, 
and  several  of  them  came  to  meet  him  at  Meli- 
tea,  a  town  of  Achaia  Phthiotis,  a  long  day  s 
march  from  Pharsalus.    The  Thessalian  nation, 
however,  so  far  as  it  formed  one  body,  was  tlie 
ally  of  Athens ;  and  to  march  through  its  terri- 
tory without  leave  was,  according  to  Greek  na- 
tions, a  hostile  proceeding,  which  seemed  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  in  such  a  country  for  a  handful 
of  troops  without  cavalry.    But  the  friends  of 
Brasidas  were  men  of  extensive  influence  ;  and 
there  was  no  authority  in  Jliessaly  which  could 
at  once  call  out  its  forces  to  check  the  intrusion. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus  he 
found  a  number  of  Thessalians,  friendly  to  the 
Athenian  interest,  who  expostulated  with  him 
on  the  unjust  aggression  with  which  he  was 
violating  their  territory.    When,  however,  his 
conductors  disclaimed  all  intention  of  escorting 
him  farther  against  the  will  of  their  country- 
men, professing  to  have  known  nothing  before- 
hand of  his  coming,  and  to  have  been  merely 
desirous  of  discharging  the  common  duties  of 
hospitality;  and  Brasidas  himself— though  he 
alleged  that  he  came  as  the  friend  of  the  Thes- 
salians, and  with  no  hostile  aim  against  any 
but  the  Athenians,  and  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  rupture  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
Thessalians  and  his  countiymen,  to  prevent 
them  from  passing  through  each  other's  land — 
still  declared  that  he  neither  would  nor  could 
advance  without  their  consent,  the  remon- 
strants, apparently  satisfied  with  these  assuran- 
ces, withdrew.    Brasidas,  now,  following  the 
advice  of  bis  guides^  instead  of  stopping,  made 
a  forced  march,  and  reached  Phaisalus  the  same 
day.    By  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
th^  interest  and  directions  of  his  friends,  be 
was  enabled  to  cross  the  central  plains  without 
interruption,  to  the  mountain  region  of  Percehia. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cambunian  bills.    Here  his 
Thessalian  guides  took  their  leave  of  him ;  but, 
probably  through  their  influence,  the  Persbians 
conducted  him  through  their  countiy  to  Diuro, 
the  first  Macedonian  town  on  tbeir  frontier. 

Perdiccas  desired  immediately  to  employ 
Brasidas  for  his  own  object,  the  conquest  of 
Lyncestis;  and  he  offered  to  furnish  pay  for 
half  his  troops.  Brasidas  was  induced  to  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Lynces- 
tis ;  but  here  he  disclosed  intentions  quite  for- 
eign to  the  king*8  wishes.  He  proposed,  before 
they  invaded  the  dominions  of  Arrhibsus,  to  try 
wl^etber  he  might  not  be  persuaded  to  enter 
into  alliance  wiUi  Sparta,  and  into  an  amicable 
compromise  with  Perdiccas.  The  Lyncestian 
prince  was  willing  to  accept  his  mediation ;  and 
there  were  envoys  from  the  Chalcidian  cities  in 
the  camp,  who  warned  him  that  Perdiccas 
might  prove  a  less  constant  and  zealous  ally 
wlten  he  had  gained  all  his  ends  and  saw  all  his 
dangers  removed.  Brasidas  also  felt  that  he 
had  come  not  to  make  enemies,  but  to  win 
friends  fur  Sparta,  and  that  he  should  be  defeat- 
ing the  purpose  of  his  mission  by  gratifying  the 
ambition  or  resentment  of  Perdiccas.    But  the 
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Maoedonian  king  asmmed  the  tone  rather  of  a 
master  than  an  ally.  "He  had  not  hrought 
Biasidas  to  be  an  arbitrator  in  hia  qaarrels,  but 
to  fight  his  battles ;  it  was  for  this  he  main- 
tain^ the  half  of  his  troops ;  and  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  if,  while  he  received  his  wages, 
he  should  enter  into  negotiation  with  his  ene- 
my.*' But  the  Spartan  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Per- 
diocas,  had  an  interview  with  Arrhibens,  who 
finally  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  his  forces 
fiooi  Lynceslis.  Perdiccas  vented  his  displeas- 
nre  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pay  which 
ho  furnished  from  the  half  to  a  third. 

Brasidas  was  perhaps  the  less  inclined  to 
prosecute  this  expedition,  as  objects  of  greater 
importance  demanded  his  attention  elsewhere. 
The  Athenian  possessions  in  Chalcidice  and 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  were  the  chief  mark  of 
his  enterprise ;  and  he  had  received  invitations 
which  induced  bim,  immediately  after  quitting 
Perdiccas,  to  make  the  first  attempt  upon 
Acanthus,  an  Andrian  colony,  near  the  Isth- 
mus of  Mount  Athos.  His  little  army  was 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  Ctmlcidian  auxilia- 
ries, and  he  appeared  before  the  town  just  be- 
Ibfe  the  vintage.  Within  parties  were  divided 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  perhaps  with  less  than 
the  ordinary  animosity.  There  was  one — an 
oligarchical  minority— rwhich  had  invited  him, 
and  warmly  contended  for  opening  the  gates  to 
his  anny.  The  mass  of  the  people  was  almost 
suspended  between  two  opposite  foelings ;  im- 
patience of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  dread 
lest,  if  they  should  connect  themselves  with 
Sparta,  they  might  lose  their  political  constitu- 
tion, and  still  remain  snbject  as  before,  though 
to  a  difilbrent  power.  These  wishes  and  fears 
were  so  nearly  balanced,  that  a  sHght  motive 
was  sufficient  to  tnm  the  scale ;  and  in  this 
state  of  things,  apprehension  of  the  damage 
which  the  invading  forees,  if  provoked  to  hoe- 
tihty,  might  do  to  their  fields  and  vineyards, 
powerfully  inclined  the  Acanthians  to  listen  to 
the  friends  of  Sparta.  Brasidas  obtained  leave 
to  enter  the  city  alone,  and  to  plead  his  own 
cause  in  the  popular  assembly.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  which 
he  had  to  encounter :  he  possessed  a  full  share 
of  the  Spartan  prudence,  and  was  gifted  with 
an  easier  flow  of  speech  than  was  commonly 
found  among  his  countrymen,  or  had  been  led 
by  the  new  emergencies  of  the  times  to  culti- 
vate his  talent  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  the  age  than  to  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgns.  That  the  yoke  of  the  Athenians 
vas  an  evil  from  which  all  their  subjects  must 
eagerly  desire  to  be  delivered,  he  assumes  as 
nnivenally  admitted ;  and  only  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  the  tardiness  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  sending  the  succours  which  he  had 
bronght.  But  he  affects  to  be  surprised  that 
the  Acanthians,  for  whose  sake  he  had  accom- 
phshed  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march,  should 
have  shut  their  gates  against  his  army,  and 
should  not  have  received  him  vnth  joy  as  a  pro- 
tector and  an  ally;  and  complains  that  their 
coldness  has  not  only  disappointed  him,  but 
alarms  him,  lest  it  should  elsewhere  be  con- 
strued into  a  token,  either  that  his  force  was 
^  inadequate  to  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  or 
that  his  professions  of  restoring  liberty  to  the 


oppressed,  covered  some  ambitious  and  unjust 
designs.  To  satisfy  his  audience  on  both  these 
points,  he  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that,  with 
the  troops  which  he  had  brought  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  had  delivered  Megara  from  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  though  superior  in  numbers,  de- 
clined the  battle  which  he  offered ;  and  he  in- 
forms those  who  might  suspect  the  purity  of 
his  intentions  that,  before  he  left  home,  he  had 
bound  the  Spartan  magistrates  by  the  most  sol- 
emn oaths  to  respect  the  independence  of  every 
city  which  he  should  bring  over  to  their  alli- 
ance ;  probably  another  politic  falsehood,  though 
with  a  greater  mixture  of  truth,  by  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  the  whole  merit  of  an  en- 
gagement which  had  really  been  required  from 
the  Spartan  government  by  the  Chaicidian  en- 
voys. 

He  then  proceeds  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
Acanthian  commonalty  by  assuring  them  that 
he  is  not  come  to  espouse  the  interests  of  any 
party,  and  that  he  should  deem  it  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  rights,  which  he  was  sent  to  vin- 
dicate, if  he  attempted  to  alter  an  established 
form  of  government  in  favour  either  of  the  few 
or  the  many.*  This  would  be  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Athens,  and  would  be  doubly  odious 
in  those  who  reprobated  her  Conduct,  and  were 
therefore  obliged,  as  well  by  regard  to  their 
own  reputation  and  interest  as  by  their  oaths, 
to  observe  an  opposite  course.  And,  finally, 
he  enforces  his  arguments  with  a  threat,  which 
touched  a  great  number  of  his  hearers  in  their 
personal  capacity.  He  could  not  patiently  suf- 
fer them  to  reject  the  boon  which  he  offered, 
and  from  motives  of  prudence,  though  they  se- 
cretly wished  well  to  his  cause,  to  continue  to 
augment  the  Athenian  revenue  by  their  tribute, 
and  thus  to  injure  Sparta  and  obstruct  the  lib- 
eration of  Greece.  He  must  endeavour,  by 
ravaging  their  territory,  to  force  them  to  de- 
clare themselves,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
sacrificing'  the  general  welfare  to  their  selfish 
f^ars.  But  he  hoped  they  would  be  better  ad- 
vised, and  would  learn  the  glory  of  having  ta- 
ken the  lead  in  the  cause  of  Uberty. 

The  Acanthians,  who  had  much  experience 
of  Athenian  oppression,  but  none  of  Spartan  du- 
plicity, and  who  in  Brasidas  saw  a  representa- 
tive of  his  countrymen  whose  character  and 
language  were  suited  to  inspire  confidence, 
swayed  partly  by  the  desire  of  independence, 
partly  by  the  fear  of  immediate  loss,  and  per- 
haps not  a  little  by  the  reflection  that  they  had 
already  taken  a  step  which  might  provoke  the 
resentment  of  Athens,  after  a  long  debate, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  renouncing  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.  The  votes  on  this  occasion  were 
taken  secretly,  a  precaution  which  probably  con- 
tributed to  decide  the  majority ;  and  before  the 
Peloponnesian  troops  were  admitted  into  the 
city,  Brasidas  was  obliged  to  take  the  same 

*  The  Scholiaat  of  Thacydidas  on  ir.,  80,  ozplaiiM  rd 
wdrfitov  vapui  by  rijuf  ndrpiov  ixioroif  mXtrsiav  Kora- 
Xwrai.  And  it  leeim  neceuaiy  to  adopt  this  intoTpretation 
for  tho  take  of  the  arg'ument.  Brasidas  would  diKlaim  an 
intention  of  establiihinff  oligarohy  or  democncy,  not  be- 
cause of  his  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  which  he 
could  not  mean  to  make  a  model  for  his  new  allies,  but  be- 
cause it  was  inconsistent  with  his  liberal  professions  to 
change  their  hereditary  institations.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  the  democratical  Acanthians  believe  that 
the  Spartan  Constitution  resembled  their  own,  which  Dr. 
Arnold  thinks  was  hia  mnalta§. 
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oath  which  he  professed  to  hare  exacted  from 
the  ephors  before  his  departure  from  Sparta.* 
Not  long  after,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stagi- 
rus  followed  the  example  of  Acanthus. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Athenians  were  en- 
gaged at  home  in  an  undertaking  similar  to 
those  by  which  they  had  so  greatly  distressed 
the  enemy  in  Peloponnesus,  and  which  prom- 
ised no  less  important  advantages.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  retreat  from  Megara,  Demosthe- 
nes had  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  40  galleys  to 
Naupactus,  to  be  in  readiness  for  taking  part  in 
an  extensive  plan  which  had  been  concerted 
for  a  general  revolution  in  BoBotia.  Some  par^ 
tisans  of  Athens  had  agreed  to  betray  the  port 
of  Siphs  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Thespie,  into  her  power.  Cheronea,  -on 
the  borders  of  Phocis,  was  to  be  delivered  up 
by  a  body  of  refugees  from  Orchomenus,  to 
which  Chaeronea  l^longed;  and  these  exiles 
were  prepared  to  give  active  assistance  in  oth- 
er ways,  and  at  their  own  charge  had  begun  to 
levy  troops  in  Peloponnesus.  In  Phocis,  too, 
there  was  a  party  which  knew  and  favoured 
the  design.  The  Athenians,  on  their  part,  un- 
dertook to  seize  and  fortify  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo,  called  Delium,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Euboea,  at  about  five  miles  from  Tanagra.  It 
was  settled  that  these  movements  should  take 
place  on  the  same  day,  in  order  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  might  be  distracted,  and  its 
force  divided.  If  they  were  successful,  it  seem- 
ed probable  that  even  if  the  oligarchical  gov- 
ernments throughout  Bceotia  were  not  imme- 
diately overthrown,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  long,  while  three  points  at  remote  ex- 
tremities of  the  country  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  afforded  so  many  rallying-places 
for  the  disaffected,  from  which  incessant  in- 
roads might  be  made  into  the  heart  of  the  land. 
Demosthenes,  therefore,  was  sent  to  Naupae- 
tus  that  he  might  collect  a  body  of  troops  ftt>m 
Acamania  and  the  other  western  allies,  and,  at 
the  appointed  time,  might  sail  up  the  Corinth- 
ian Gulf  to  take  possession  of  Siphe,  while 
Hippocrates  marched  from  Athens  into  Boeotia. 
The  affairs  of  the  Acarnanians  appear  to  have 
prospered  after  the  happy  termination  of  their 
war  with  Ambracia.  The  year  before,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians  stationed  at  Naupactus, 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Anacto- 
rium,  had  expelled  its  Corinthian  inhabitants, 
and  occupied  their  place  with  Acamanian  set- 
tlers ;  and  not  long  before  Demosthenes  arrived 
they  had  compelled  (Eniadae  to  join  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.  In  the  interval  preceding  his 
intended  expedition  tp  Boeotia  he  assembled  all 
the  forces  of  the  allies  in  the  west,  and  march- 
ed against  Saljmthius,  king  of  the  Agreans, 
whom  he  reduced  to  subjection,  and  was  thus 

*  Whether  he  himself  had  already  taken  the  fame  oath 
at  Sparta  before  he  set  out,  aa  the  poeition  of  iitdaavra  in 
Thnc,  IT.,  68  (aee  Dr.  Arnold's  note),  seems  to  intimate, 
mast  depend  on  the  cironnstanoes  ander  which  the  oath 
was  reqaired  from  the  Spartan  government.  K  these  weiv 
such  as  Brasidas  represented  to  the  Acanthians,  there 
would  certainly,  as  Dr.  Arnold  obaenrca,  be  no  ivason  why 
the  garemment  ahonld  have  required  aoeh  an  oath  from 
him.  Bat  if,  as  seems  much  more  probable,  the  oath  was 
really  reqaired  by  the  Chalcidians,  it  would  be  quite  con- 
ceivable that  they  might  have  required  it  from  Brasidas  aa 
well  as  from  the  government.  Whether  Thncydides,  alter 
the  language  which  he  had  put  into  the  month  of  Brasidas, 
would  in  this  manner  have  alluded  to  a  lact  somewhat  at 
varianoe  with  it,  is  a  different  qontian. 


left  at  leisure  (o  complete  bis  preparaUonB  Ic 

his  approaching  enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  revolt 
of  Acanthus,  that  he  set  sail  for  Siph«  with  400 
heavy-armed  Athenians,  a  body  of  Acamanian 
auxiliaries,  and  some  from  the  newly-conquered 
Agrieans.    But  he  found  the  plan  completely 
disconcerted.    A  mistake  was  made  either  by 
himself  or  his  colleague  as  to  the  time  of  their 
joint  operations,  and  he  arrived  at  Siphs  before 
Hippocrates  had  left  Athens.     In  the  mean, 
while  a  Phocian  of  Phanoteus,  named  Nicoma- 
chus,  had  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Spartans  ; 
the  Boeotians  were  put  on  their  guard,  and  be- 
fore any  diversion  was  made  on  the  side  of  De- 
lium, marched  with  all  their  forces  against 
Siphae  and  Chaeronea,  which  they  secured  so 
as  to  prevent  the  malecontents  from  stirring^. 
They  had  already  returned  from  this  expedi- 
tion, when  Hippocrates,  wbo  had  drawn  out  the 
whole  serviceable  population  of  Athens,  citi- 
zens and  aliens,  both  residents  and  sojourners, 
came  to  Delium,  which  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify.    He  enclosed  the  consecrated 
ground  with  a  ditch,  a  rampart,  and  a  palisade, 
for  which  he  found  materials  in  the  adjacent 
vineyards,  and   strengthened  the  work  witk 
stones  and  bricks  taken  from  the  neigbbouiins^ 
houses.    The  holy  ground  was  surrounded  on 
most  sides  with  a  screen  of  buildings ;  in  one 
part  where  a  ndlery  once  stood,  but  had  now 
gone  to  ruin,  Hippocrates  surmounted  the  ram- 
part with  wooden  towers.    The  labour  of  the 
multitude  assembled  in  the  Athenian  camp  had 
nearly  finished  the  intrenchment  by  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day  after  it  was  begun.    The 
troops  were  then  ordered  to  set  out  on  their 
march  homeward.    The  light  infantry  for  the 
most  part  went  forward,  and  made  straight  for 
Attica ;  but  the  heavy-armed  halted  at  about  a 
mile  from  Delium  to  wait  for  the  general,  who 
stayed  behind  to  give  orders  for  the  regulation 
of  the  garrison  and  the  completion  of  the  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Boeotian  army  had  as- 
sembled in  the  district  of  Tanagra,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  Athenians  had  halted,  which 
belonged  to  Oropus,  and  was  therefore,  politi- 
cally considered,  Attic  ground.  For  this  rea- 
son most  of  the  Boeotarchs,*  who  were  all 
present,  were  unwilling  to  attack  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  who  was  no  longer  in  Boeotia,  but 
within  his  own  confines.  But  Pagondas,  one 
of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs,  and  supreme  in 
command,  was  eager  to  give  battle.  Yet  he 
did  not  venture  to  exert  his  authority  against 
the  judgment  of  his  colleagues  without  the 
general  approbation  of  the  army,  and  he  there- 
fore harangued  it  in  separate  divisions,  to  rouse 
its  patriotic  pride  and  resentment.  He  remind- 
ed them  that  the  Athenians  were  not  the  less 
enemies  and  invaders  because  they  had  just 
recrossed  the  border ;  that  to  abstain  from  re- 
senting such  an  aggression  as  they  had  suffered 
would  be  no  less  unwise  than  dishonourable ; 
their  passiveness  would  only  provoke  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  insult.  The  neighbour  whom  they 
had  to  deal  with  was  not  content  with  petty 
encroachments  on  their  territory :  the  Atheni- 
ans aimed  at  nothing  short  of  Uie  subjugation 
of  all  Boeotia ;  and  the  example  of  Euboea  might 
warn  them  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  to 

*  See  p.  106. 
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expect  if  thej  should  ever  become  subject  to 
Athens.  Nothing  would  encourage  the  Athe- 
nians more  than  to  find  that  they  might  at  any 
time  invade  Bceotiawith  impunity,  if  they  could 
effect  their  retreat  to  Attic  ground  before  they 
were  overtaken.  It  became  the  descendants 
of  the  brave  men  who  conquered  at  Goronea,  to 
repeat  the  lesson  which  their  forefathers  gave 
to  the  Athenians  in  that  glorious  field ;  and  the 
god,  whose  sanctuaiy  their  enemy  had  profaned, 
would  guide  them  to  victory. 

Having  thus  inspirited  his  troops,  be  led 
them  at  full  speed  to  seek  the  enemy — for  the 
day  was  now  far  advanced — and,  on  reaching  a 
place  where  the  two  armies  were  only  parted 
by  a  ridge,  made  his  dispositions  for  the  battle. 
Hippocrates  was  still  at  Delium  when  he  re- 
ceived the  first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  Bceotians.    He  inunediately  despatched  or- 
ders for  putting  his  army  in  battle  array,  and 
soon  after  came  to  the  field.    At  Delium  he 
left  about  300  horse,  partly  for  the  protection 
of  the  place,  but  likewise  with  instructions  to 
look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  suddenly  charging 
the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  &e  action.    The  Athe- 
nian line  was  scarcely  formed  before  the  Bceo- 
tians appeared  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where 
they  halted  to   take  breath  while  Pagondas 
again  addressed  them  with  a  few  animating 
'words.    His  forces,  which  amounted  to  about 
7000  heavy  and  10,000  light  infantry,  with  600 
targeteers  and  1000  horse,  were  drawn  up,  not 
iQ  any  uniform  order,  but  according  to  the  vary- 
ing  strength  or  military  usages  of  the  confeder- 
ates.   The  Thebans,  who  occupied  the  right 
<ring,  stood  five-and-twenty  deep:  the  cav^ry 
^nd  light  troops  were  stationed  at  the  two 
^ings.      The    Athenian   heavy  infantry  was 
about  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  a  uniform  line  of  eight 
'Icep,  and  each  wing  was  flanked  by  a  squadron 
of  cavalry.    But  they  were  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  light  troops,  which  did  not  at  this  time 
enter  into  the   composition   of  an  Athenian 
anny ;  and  out  of  the  inultitude  which  had  ac- 
<^onipanied  the  regular  forces  to  Delium,  many, 
^ho  went  not  to  fight,  but  to  work,  were  whol- 
ly unarmed,  and  most  of  the  rest  had  continued 
their  march  homeward. 

Hippocrates  had  scarcely  time  to  cheer  his 

nien  by  setting  before  them  the  advantages  of 

victory,  which  would  deliver  Attica  from  future 

invasions  of  the  Boeotian  cavalry — the  main 

support  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  their  past  in- 

▼asions^-and  by  recalling  the  remembrance  of 

^eir  triumph  at  CBnophyta,  before  the  enemy 

^ised.the  p8ean,andwas  seen  descending  from 

the  top  of  the  ridge.    The  Athenians  advanced 

ninning  to  meet  them,  and  a  warm  action  en- 

^ed,  though  at  each  end  of  the  two  lines  a 

part  of  both  armies  was  kept  unemployed  by 

|Ae  nature  of  the  ground,  being  on  opposite 

<^nks  of  two  rapid  brooks.    The  Athenians  in 

|b«  right  wing  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Boeotian 

J^it;  and  the  Thespians  who  were  stationed 

jhere  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  suf- 

i^red  considerable  loss.    But  the  mass  of  the 

^nebaa  division  bore  down  all  resistance,  and 

arove  the  Athenians  before  it  as  it  moved 

steadily  forward.    Yet  the  event  of  the  baUle 

^vas  decided  more  by  chance  than  by  either 

P^CDce  or  valour.     Hippocrates,  we  have 


mentioned,  had  left  a  squadron  of  horse  at  De- 
lium, to  surpriae  the  Bceotians  by  a  sudden 
charge.  But  the  Boeotian  general  had  been  ap- 
prise of  his  intentions,  and  had  taken  precau- 
tions to  counteract  the  threatened  movement ; 
and  perceiving  the  distress  of  his  own  left,  he 
had  sent  two  brigades  of  cavalry  round  by  the 
back  of  the  ridge  which  he  had  crossed  to  its 
relief.  The  victorious  Athenians,  when  they 
saw  this  squadron  appearing  on  the  height 
above  them,  imagined  that  a  fresh  army  was 
on  its  march  to  pour  down  upon  them,  and  this 
delusion  concurring  with  the  success  of  the 
Thebans,  soon  spread  irreparable  confusion 
throughout  the  whole  Athenian  line.  The  army 
was  completely  dispersed,  some  of  the  fugitives 
taking  the  direction  of  Delium,  some  making 
for  Oropus,  some  for  Pames«  and  other  quar- 
ters. A  body  of  Locrian  cavaliy,  whi<^  came 
up  as  the  rout  began,  aided  the  Boeotians  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  fiying  enemy,  which  would  have 
been  much  more  destructive  if  it  had  not  been 
stopped  by  the  night.  But  near  a  thousand  of 
the  heavy  infantry,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  the  irregular  troops  and  followers  of  the 
camp,  were  left  in  the  field,  and  Hipponicus, 
one  of  the  generals,  was  among  the  dain.* 
The  conquerors  lost  less  than  600  men.  The 
spoil  served  to  adorn  the  Theban  agora  with 
new  edifices  and  statues,  f 
,  The  next  day  the  fugitives  who  had  escaped 
to  Delium  and  Oropus  found  means  of  returning 
to  Attica  by  sea ;  and  the  Boeotians,  when  they 
had  raised  theif  trophy,  taken  up  their  dead, 
and  spoiled  those  of  the  enemy,  marched  to 
Tanagra,  and  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the 
recovery  of  Delium,  which  was  stiU  occupied 
by  an  Athenian  garrison ;  but  they  left  a  guard 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  hope  of  extorting  a 
high  price  for  the  usual  permission  to  bury  the 
slain.  The  Athenian  herald  who  was  sent  to 
ask  it,  on  his  way  to  the  enemy's  camp  was 
stopped  by  a  Boeotian  herald,  who  desired  him 
to  turn  back,  since  his  errand  would  be  fruitless, 
until  he  himself  had  delivered  the  message  with 
which  he  was  charged  to  the  Athenians.  This 
was  a  complaint  against  the  sacrilegious  occu- 
pation of  the  temple  at  Delium,  which,  the  Boeo- 
tians alleged,  was  contrary  to  the  national  cus* 
torn  hitherto  observed  by  all  Greek  states  in 
their  wars  with  one  another,  of  sparing  the 
temples  in  the  enemy's  territory.  The  Athe- 
nians had  turned  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  into  a 
fortress,  and  had  profaned  it  with  all  the  acts 
of  ordinary  life;  they  had  polluted  the  holy 
water,  which  before  had  always  been  reserved 
for  sacred  rites,  by  sq)plying  it  to  common  uses. 
In  the  name  of  Apollo  and  of  the  deities  who 
were  his  partners  in  the  consecrated  ground, 
they  bade  the  Athenians  withdraw  from  it  be- 
fore they  asked  for  anything  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Boeotians  to  withhold. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  herald 
was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  Athenians  had 
only  occupied  Delium  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
just  war,  and  had  committed  no  wanton  damage 
there ;  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Grecian 
warfare,  the  temples  in  an  enemy's  oountiy  be- 
longed to  the  ifivader  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Uie  district  in  which  they  stood,  and  he  was 
only  bound  to  treat  them  with  due  reverence  as 

*  Andooides,  e.  Ale,  ^  13,  B«tt.         f  Diodor.,  zii.,  70. 
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ftr  as  he  was  aUe.  The  BceotUns,  when  they 
conquered  their  present  territoiy,  had  not  scru- 
pled to  seize  the  temples  which  before  belonged 
to  another  people.  It  was  the  same  right  which 
tlie  Athenians  claimed  in  the  small  tract  which 
they  had  now  made  their  own,  and  which  they 
meant  to  keep,  as  they  would  any  other  which 
they  might  be  aMe  to  conquer.  The  water  they 
had  us^  to  supply  their  natural  wants,  and 
they  trusted  that  the  gods  would  pardon  an  in- 
▼oheintary  encroachment  on  their  property.  If 
there  had  been  any  breach  of  piety,  it  was  in 
the  proposal  of  the  Boeotians  to  barter  the  bod- 
ies of  the  deed  for  things  sacred  to  the  gods. 
The  ground  which  they  had  conquered  was  no 
longer  to  be  oonsidered  as  a  part  of  Boeotia, 
but,  while  they  held  it,  as  Attic  soil;  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  fairiy  be  called  upon  to 
cede  it  as  the  condition  of  recovering  their  dead. 

The  Boeotians  sent  a  reply,  in  which  they 
seem  wilAUly  to  have  confounded  the  positidn 
of  the  Athenians  at  DeHum  with  that  of  their 
slain  in  the  territory  of  Oropus,  which  they  ac* 
knowledged  to  belong  to  Attick.  "  If  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  Boeotia,  they  must  quit  it  before 
they  eoold  reasonably  expect  any  indulgence 
from  the  Boeotians  *,  but  if,  as  they  pretended, 
they  were  on  their  own  ground,  the  Boeotians 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  matter  pertaining  to  a 
foreign  soil."  A  dilemoM  which  can  only  have 
been  meant  for  the  ear,  and  signified  nothing 
more  than  that  it  was  their  pleasure  to  reject 
the  application  of  the  Athenians. 

But  as  this  extraordinary  proceeding  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  they  prepared  to  re- 
cover Delium  by  force.  They  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  for  dartmen  and  slingers  from 
the  Malian  Gulf;  and  after  the  battle  they  had 
received  a  re-enforcement  of  9000  Corinthians, 
together  with  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  of 
Nisea  and  some  Megarian  troops.  Yet  they 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  rude 
fortifications  of  Delium,  and  at  length  owed 
their  success  to  a  new  engine,  with  which  they 
kindled  so  fierce  a  flame  against  that  side  of  the 
wall  which  had  been  constructed  chiefly  of  tim- 
ber, that  its  defenders  could  not  keep  their 
posts,  or  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering. 
Two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  but 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
took  r^ge  in  some  ships  which  were  lying  in 
the  harbour,  and  were  carried  back  to  Attica. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Delium,  which 
took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle,  another  herald  came  from  Athens  td  so- 
licit for  the  rsniains  of  the  slain,  and  the  Boeo- 
tians no  longer  withheld  them. 

To  complete  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
this  Boeotian  campaign,  Demosthenes,  when  he 
was  repulsed  from  Siphn,  crossed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Sicyon,  and  proceeded  to  land  his 
troops  as  his  galleys  came  in.  But  as  they 
happened  to  foUow  each  other  very  wide  apart, 
the  division  first  landed  was  attacked  by  a  su- 
perior Sicyontan  force,  routed,  and  driven  to  its 
sh^  with  some  loss,  both  of  lives  and  prison- 
ers, while  the  rest  were  still  at  a  distance ;  and, 
instead  of  booty,  the  fleet  only  carried  away  the 
slain  when  they  had  been  obtained  from  the 
victorious  enemy.  These  reverses  were  chief- 
ly important,  because  they  occurred  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  distant  subjects  of  Athens 


were  only  restrained  from  revolt  by  their  fears, 
and  were  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
her  arms,  and  when  all  her  reputation  nvas 
needed  to  counterbalance  the  efibrls  of  Brasidas. 
Though  it  was  now  winter,  the  season,  which 
hindered  the  enemy  from  sending  succours  by 
sea  for  the  defence  of  their  possessions,  rather 
encouraged  than  checked  him  in  his  Diilitary 
operations  ;  and  he  was  meditating  a  blow  more 
hurtfiil  to  Athens  than  any  which  she  had  suf- 
fered during  the  war.    Amphipolis  was  not  only 
in  itself,  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  magni- 
tude, one  of  her  most  valuable  tributaries,  but 
was  still  more  important  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion, which  commanded  the  only  passage  by 
which  a  hostile  land  force  frt>m  the  south  could 
reach  the  Thracian  coast,  which,  with  its  sub- 
ject towns  and  gold  mines,  was  one  of  the  maia 
sources  of  her  revenues.    One  of  her  generals, 
named  Eucles,  had  already  been  s»ent  to  ensure 
the  fidelity  of  Amphipolis  by  his  presence ;  and 
the  historian  Thucydides  was  associated  with 
him  in  command,  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
protection  of  the  towns  north  of  the  Strymon. 
Thucydides,  whose  father,  Olorus,  was  a  de- 
scendant, probably  a  grandson  of  Miltiades,  and 
had  married  a  lady  of  the  same  name,  and, 
most  likely,  of  the  same  blood  with  the  Thra- 
cian princess,  Hegesipyle,  the  wife  of  Miltiades, 
had  cqme,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  marriage, 
into  the  possession  of  a  rich  estate  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Scaptesyle,  near  the  coast  north  of 
Thasos,  to  which  they  belonged  before  they 
were  seized  by  the  Athenians.    It  was  probably 
the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  in  this 
quarter  by  his  property  and  connexions,  rather 
than  his  abilities  or  his  militaiy  experience — 
though  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  command  on 
some  preceding  occasions — that  induced  the 
people  to  send  him  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast 
of  Thrace.    He  was  stationed  at  Thasos,  about 
half  a  day's  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
when  Brasidas  moved,  with  a  body  of  auxilia- 
ries in  addition  to  his  own  troops,  from  the 
Chalcidian  town  of  Amae,  to  surprise  Amphipo- 
lis.   He  had  been  urged  to  this  attempt  by  the 
promises  held  out  to  him  at  Argilus,  a  small 
town  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Strymon.    The 
Argilians,  who  had  in  some  way  given  umbrage 
to  Athens,  were  themselves  desirous  of  casting 
off*  their  dependance  on  her,  and  wished,  for 
their  own   security,  to  draw  their  powerful 
neighbour  Amphipolis  into  the  like  revolt.   They 
had  an  additional  motive  in  the  connexion  which 
they  had  formed  with  her,  through  a  number  of 
their  own  citizens  who  had  been  admitted  to 
her  franchise ;  and  this  connexion  gave  them 
hopes  and  means  of  effecting  their  purpose. 
The  Argilian  Amphipolitans  promised  their  aid 
towards  reducing  their  adopted  city  under  the 
power  of  Brasidas.    But  he  knew  that  his  suc- 
cess would  depend  on  the  secrecy  and  rapidity 
of  his  movements ;  and  he  so  calculated  the 
time  of  his  mareh  as  to  arrive  at  Argilus  in  the 
course  of  the  night  after  he  left  Ams.    He  was 
admitted  at  once  into  the  town,  and,  before 
morning,  was  conducted  by  his  Argilian  friends 
to  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  Strymon  near 
Amphipolis.     Partly  by  surprise,  partly  by  force, 
and  partly  with  the  help  of  his  Amphipolitan 
partisans,  he  made  himself  master  of  it,  and 
immediately  occupied  the  open  ground  which 
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la^  between  the  city  and  the  river.    Manj  of 
ttie  citizens  had  honses  in  this  quarter ;  and  the 
invasion  was  so  sudden  that  a  great  nnmber 
of  them  had  not  time  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls,  and  feU  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Eucles  saw  himself  threatened  boih  from  with- 
in and  from  without.    The  citizens  of  Athe- 
nian blood  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;   the  rest  were  either  disafiected  or 
Inliewann;  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  and 
confusion  created  by  the  occupation  of  the  poi>- 
ulous  suburb  and  the  flight  of  its  inhaibitants, 
that  Brasidas,  if  he  had  not  suffered  bis  troops 
to  be  detained  by  the  pillage,  but  had  advanced 
immediately  to  the  gates,  might,  it  was  gener- 
ally believed,  have  taken  the  city.    A  despatch 
was  sent  without  delay  to  Tbucydides  for  soc- 
cour;  and  as  the  enemy  contented  himself 
with  oveminning  the  suburban  district,  quiet 
was  in  some  degree  restored  within  the  walls, 
and  the  fHeiids  of  Athens  maintained  the  as- 
cendency.   But  Brasidas,  who  at  invt  relied  on 
the  strength  of  the  party  which  had  invited  him, 
seeing  that  it  was  not  quite  so  powerful  as  he 
had  hoped,  becan  to  fear  that  his  enterprise 
woold  be  tttter^  defeated  by  the  arrival  of  Tbu- 
cydides, whose  authority  and  personal  influence, 
both  among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Thracian 
coast  and  among  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  would 
encoarage  the  partisans  of  the  Athenian  gov- 
ernment to  look  for  eflTectual  protection.    He 
therefore  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  city  upon  terms  which  relieved  all  class- 
es of  the  inhabitants  from  their  worst  fears. 
AH  who  would,  whether  Athemens  or  of  differ- 
ent race,  were  allowed  to  quit  the  town,  with 
all  their  movable  property,  within  five  days ; 
the  reet  would  remain  in  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment,  both  of  their  estates,  and  of  all  their  civil 
and  political  rights.    This  proposal,  at  a  time 
when  the  prospect  of  relief  appeared  very  un- 
certain, met  the  wishes  of  all.    The  Athemans, 
who,  if  the  city  was  taken  or  betrayed,  had  the 
worst  to  fear,  were  glad  to  withdraw  in  safbty, 
and  without  much  pecuniary  loss.    Of  the  rest, 
the  greater  number  felt  no  attachment  to  Ath- 
ens, and  were  only  anzious  to  preserve  their 
property  and  fhinchises,  while  many  whose 
friends  had  been  taken  in  the  surprise  of  the 
suburb  were  delighted  with  the  proispect  of  re- 
covering them.     The  partisans  of  Brasidas, 
seeing  Uie  bias  of  the  public  mind,  threw  oflT 
the  mask,  and  openly  seconded  his  proposal; 
and  the  Athenian  general,  when  he  attempted 
to  interpose  his  authority,  found  that  it  had  lost 
all  its  weight,  and  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  surrender  of  the  city. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Tbucydides, 
with  seven  galleys  which  he  happened  to  have 
with  him  at  Thasos,  when  he  received  the  de- 
spatch from  Eucles,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  and  learning  the  fall  of  AmphipoUs, 
proceeded  to  put  Eion  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
His  tinaely  arrival  saved  the  {dace,  which  Bra- 
sidas attacked  the  next  morning,  both  from  the 
river  and  the  land,  without  effect,  and  the  refa- 
gees  who  retired  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  (rem 
AmphipoUs,  found  shelter  at  Eion,  and  contrib- 
uted to  its  security.  The  historian  rendered  an 
important  service  to  his  country,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  human  prudence  and  activity 
could  have  accomplished  anything  more  under 


the  same  circumstances.  Yet  his  unavoidable 
failure  proved  the  occasion  of  a  sentence  under 
which  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ex- 
ile ;  and  he  was  only  restored  to  his  country  in 
the  season  of  her  deepest  humiliation  by  the 
public  calamities.  So  much  only  can  be  gath- 
ered with  certainty  from  his  own  language,  for 
he  has  not  condescended  to  mention  either  the 
charge  which  was  brought  agantst  him,  or  the 
nature  of  the  sentence,  which  he  may  either 
have  suffered  or  avoided  by  a  voluntary  exile.* 
A  statement  very  probable  in  itself,  though  rest^ 
ing  upon  sli^t  authority,  attributes  his  banish- 
ment to  Cleon's  calumnies ;  that  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  should  have 
been  so  directed  against  an  innoeent  object, 
would  perfectly  accord  with  the  character  of 
the  people  and  of  the  demegogue.  Posterity 
has  gained  by  the  injustice  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  be  himsetf  found  consolation  for  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  his  exile,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  admirable  labours,  and  in  the 
presentiment  of  imperishable  fame.  It  was  to 
the  liberty  which  be  acquired  by  his  exclusion 
from  public  duties  that  he  owed  the  opportuni- 
ties he  enjoyed  of  collecting  the  materials  of 
his  history  fifom  ttie  best  sourcee,  and  of  obtain- 
ing access  to  persons  and  places  which,  during 
the  war,  could  not  have  been  visited  by  an  Athe- 
nian who  had  not  lost  his  country.  With  a 
greatness  of  soul  equal  to  the  strength  of  his 
mind,  he  mentions  his  misfortunes  only  to  re- 
cord this  advantage,  which  he  and  his  readers 
have  derived  from  them. 

The  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  opened  a  wide 
field  for  conquest  and  negotiation  to  Brasidas, 
and  his  activity  justified  the  dismay  with  which 
the  Athenians  were  struck  by  their  loss.  Hie 
winning  manners,  liberal  professions,  and  equi- 
table conduct,  enhanced  the  effect  produced  by 
his  success  on  the  subjects  of  Athens.  They 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  dis- 
aster of  Delium  had  given  a  fhtal  shock  to  her 
power,  and  the  longer  Brasidas  pursued  his  vic- 
torious career,  the  more  easily  he  gained  credit 
for  his  assertion,  that  the  whole  foroe  of  Ath- 
ens had  shrunk  from  a  contest  with  his  little 
army  at  Megara.  The  desire  of  change,  and 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  a  new,  untried  ally, 
worked  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  the-  disposi- 
tion to  revolt  became  so  general,  that  many 
towns  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  receive  him  within  their  walls. 
The  Athenians  were  not  able  immediately  to 
check  this  spirit,  as  the  season  prevented  them 
from  sending  an  armament  sl^rong  enough  to 
overawe  it,  though  they  made  the  best  provis- 
ion they  could  for  the  defence  of  those  points 
which  seemed  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  But 
Brasidas  also  was  in  want  of  troops  as  well  as 
of  ships.  The  latter  of  these  wants  he  )endeav- 
onred  to  supply  himself  by  budding  some  gal- 
leys on  the  Stiymon ;  but  he  applied  in  vain  for 
a  re-enforcement  to  Sparta,  where  several  of 
the  leading  persons  in  the  state  were  jeidous 
of  his  glory,  and  the  wish  to  recover  the  pris- 

*  It  ■Mma  <^it6  M  prolwblt  that  he  wm  oondemnod  to- 
death  as  to  enlt.  Nobody  deccatly  acquainted  with  the 
Oroek  lanffiiage  would  infer  from  the  ezpreeaion  of  Thucyd- 
idea,  t.,  S6,  that  he  was  bondshed  for  iaoarty  veort,  even  if 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Paaaanias, >-|S3,  9,  did  not  aiTvid a 
clear  indication  of  the  contrary.  The  point  is  fully  di^ 
oniwd  hy  Kmeger,  Laben  dei  Thmkytkdet,  p.  40,  fol. 
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oners  generally  preTldled  over  every  other  mo- 
tire. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  Perdiccaa,  desirous,  perhaps,  of  healing  the 
breach  which  had  been  made  between  them  by 
the  expedition  to  Lyncestis,  came  to  the  camp, 
and  lent  his  aid  towards  the  reduction  of  some 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amphipolis.  Myr- 
cinus  was  won  from  the  Edonian  Thracians, 
through  some  feud  in  which  their  king  Pittacus 
lost  his  life,  and  soon  after  the  Greek  towns  of 
Galepsus  and  (Esyme  submitted.  Brasidas  next 
marched  against  the  semi-barbarous  tribes,  of 
Tarious  origin,  which  inhabited  severai  small 
towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  Most  of  them 
surrendered  to  him ;  but  one,  named  Dium,  and 
the  Greek  town  of  Sane,  on  the  Isthmus,  made 
such  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he  was  obU- 

SkI  to  content  himself  with  ravaging  their  fields, 
e  was  soon  called  away  by  a  more  important 
enterprise.  A  small  party  at  Torone,  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  west  of  Athos,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  an  Athenian  garrison, 
offered  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town. 
He  arrived  a  little  before  daybreak  within  two  or 
three  furlongs  of  the  walls,  observed  by  none  but 
his  friends,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 
They  proposed  to  introduce  a  small  number  of 
his  men,  and  then  to  throw  open  the  gates  for 
the  rest  of  the  army.  Twenty  men  were  se- 
lected for  this  adventure,  but  only  seven  had 
the  courage  to  persevere  and  follow  their  guides 
into  the  city.  This  little  band  first  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood,  and 
overpowered  a  guard  which  was  station^  on 
it.  They  then  proceeded  to  open  a  postern  and 
to  force  the  gates  nearest  to  the  agora,  where 
about  fifty  Athenian  soldiers  were  sleeping. 
Brasidas,  while  he  advanced  slowly  with  the 
army,  sent  forward  a  hundred  targeteers  to  rush 
in  through  the  first  gates  which  Uiey  might  find 
open,  as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  precon- 
Kieried  fire-signal.  Some  of  them  were  let  in 
at  once  through  the  postern  by  Uieir  Toronaean 
partisans,  who  then  raised  the  signal,  and  threw 
open  the  gates  leading  to  the  agora  for  the  rest. 
Brasidas  and  the  army  followed  with  an  appal- 
ling war-cry :  some  of  his  men  reached  the  top 
of  the  walls  by  a  scafibld  which  had  been  placed 
for  raising  stones  to  repair  them ;  all  were  soon 
within,  and  Brasidas  led  the  main  body  to  oc- 
cupy the  higher  parts  of  the  town.  The  fifty 
Athenians,  though  attacked  at  once  in  front  and 
in  the  rear,  made  their  way  with  the  loss  of  a 
few  lives  to  the  fort  of  Lecythus,  which  stood 
on  a  point  of  land  connected  with  the  town  by 
a  narrow  isthmus,  and  was  held  by  an  Atheni- 
an garrison ;  and  here  those  Toronaeans  who 
were  attached  by  private  or  political  interests 
to  the  cause  of  Athens,  likewise  took  reftige. 
When  mominff  came,  Brasidas  was  in  secure 
possession  of  Torone,  aiki  now  sent  a  herald  to 
Lecythus,  to  invite  the  citizens  who  had  fled 
thither  to  return,  to  their  habitations,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Athenian  garrison  peaceably  to  evac- 
uate the  fortress  and  depart  with  their  proper- 
ty. This  offer  they  rejected,  but  demanded  a 
day*s  truce  for  burying  their  dead.  Brasidas 
granted  two  days,  which  were  spent  on  both 
sides  in  fortifying  the  houses  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  and  of  the  fortress.  In  this  inter- 
val the  Spartan  general  convened  an  assembly 


of  the  people,  in  which  he  vindieated  the  cdn- 
dttct  of  his  friends :  "  They  were  not  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  traitors,  and  had  not  been  impelled 
by  any  sordid  motives,  but  had  received  him  as 
a  public  benefactor  and  deliverer ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  he  condemn  those  who  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Athenians ;  if  they  returned,  they 
^ould  experience  the  same  friendly  treatment 
as  their  fellow-citizens;  and  he  doubted  not 
that,  as  they  would  find  Sparta  a  better  ally  than 
Athens,  they  wquld  soon  become  more  attached 
to  her  than  they  had  been  to  her  enemy." 

On  the  third  day  he  began  the  attack  of  Le- 
cythus. It^  fortifications  were  very  imperfect 
or  decayed ;  but  the  besieged  had  strengthened 
them  as  well  as  they  could  by  means  of  the  con- 
tiguous houses  and  of  palisades,  and  for  one  day 
they  repulsed  all  the  enemy's  attacks ;  but  on 
the  next,  Brasidas  prepared  an  engine  to  dis- 
charge combustibles  against  their  wooden  de- 
fences. To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  gar- 
rison erected  a  wooden  tower  -on  one  OKf  the 
houses  in  the  most  exposed  quarter,  in  which 
they  placed  a  number  of  men  with  casks  of 
water  and  great  stones  to  crush  the  engine  or 
quench  the  fire.  But  the  roof  of  the  house 
could  not  sustain  the  weight  laid  on  it,  and  fell 
in  with  a  startling  crash.  The  Athenians  on 
the  adjacent  wall  were  not  so  much  alarmed  as 
grieved  by  the  disaster ;  but  those  at  a  greater 
distance,  believing  that  the  enemy  had  entered 
at  the  breach,  abandoned  their  panq)ets,  and 
fled  to  their  ships,  which  lay  in  the  harbour. 
Brasidas  took  advantage  of  the  panic,  and  made 
himself  master  of  tbe  place.  All  who  could  not 
escape  on  board  the  Athenian  galleys  and  boats 
were  indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword.  The 
conquertr  razed  tbe  fortress,  leaving  only  a 
temple  of  Athene,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
vacant  ground,  and,  choosing  to  ascribe  his  sud- 
den success  to  her  miraculous  interposition,  he 
honoured  her  with  the  reward  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  first  man  who  should  scale  the 
wall. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  spring  of 
423,  when  a  year's  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers.  Athens,  alarm- 
ed by  the  conquests  of  Brasidas,  desired  time 
to  make  preparations  for  stopping  his  progress, 
but  was  not  averse  to  the  thought  of  a  peace  by 
which  she  might  more  surely  retrieve  what  she 
had  already  lost.  Sparta  considered  the  recov- 
ery of  her  citizens  as  the  most  valuable  fruit 
she  could  reap  from  the  victories  of  Brasidas, 
and  thought  that  the  loss  of  them  could  never 
be  compensated  by  the  most  brilliant  success 
of  his  arms;  and  hoped  that  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  peace  after 
such  a  hard  struggle,  would  be  more  inclined 
to  deliver  up  the  prisoners  for  the  sake  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  The  articles  of  the  truce  were 
either  framed  or  adopted  at  Sparta  in  a  general 
congress  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  confederates, 
and  were  then  ratified  by  the  Athenians.  The 
first  two  articles  related  to  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  though  not  immediately  connected 
either  with  the  first  occasion  of  tbe  war,  or  with 
the  motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  truce.  The 
first  provided  for  the  free  use  of  the  Delphic 
temple  and  oiacle,  from  which  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  appear  to  have  been  excluded 
during  the  war,  and  Sparta  engaged  to  use  her 
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influence  with  the  Pbocians  and  Boeotians  to 
procure  their  consent.     The   second   article 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Athenians  had  either 
discoTcred  or  suspected  that  a  part  of  the  sa- 
cred treasures,  which  had  been  so  many  years 
in  the  keeping  of  their  enemies,  and  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  wdr,  had  been  openly  treat- 
ed, in  the  consultations  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
as  property  which  they  might  lawfully  borrow 
for  their  own  uses,  had  re^y  been  embezzled 
or  misapplied.    It  is  stipulated  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies  will  lend  their  aid,  as 
&r  as  they  have  any  authority,  to  detect  aJl  such 
abuses.    The  other  articles  determined  the  ba- 
sis of  the  treaty — by  which  each  party  retained 
its  possessions  during  the  truce — and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Athenian  garrisons  at  Pylus,  Tree-, 
ion,  and  Nisiea,  forbade  all  communication  be- 
tween Cythera  and  the  mainland,  and  the  har- 
bouring of  fugitives,  whether  slaves  or  freemen  ; 
and  there  was  one  which  restrained  the  Spar- 
tans and  their  allies  from  the  use,  not  only  of 
ships  of  war,  but  of  all  sailing  vessels,  and  even 
limited  those  which  they  were  allowed  to  em- 
ploy to  a  certain  tonnage — a  remarkable  con- 
cession to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens, 
which  seems  to  attribute  to  her  the  legitimate 
sovereignty  of  the  sea.    The  main  end  of  the 
truce  was  expressed  by  a  clause  which  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  ministers  who  should 
pass  to  and  fro  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace,  and 
directed  that  all  dilTerences  which  might  arise 
on  doubtful  points  should  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion.    On  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the 
articles  were  ratiified  by  envoys  from  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  and  Megara,  who 
must  have  represented  the  other  confederates 
of  the  peninsula.    Negotiations  were  immedi- 
ately opened  for  a  final  termination  of  the  war. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  Brasidas  was  pursu- 
ing his  successful  career;  and  only  a  day  or 
two  after  the  truce  was  ratified  at  Athens,  Sci- 
one,  in  the  peninsula  of  Palene,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  approach  of  his  army,  renounced  the 
Athenian  alliance,  and  invited  him  into  her 
walls.    He  crossed  over  in  the  night  from  To- 
Tone  in  a  skiff  which  was  escorted  by  a  galley, 
80  as  either  to  resist  or  elude  an  enemy,  and 
on  reaching  Scione,  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  which,  after  the  usual  professions  of 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
he  applauded  the  courage  of  the  Scioneans, 
who,  though  their  situation  was  that  of  an  isl- 
and, since,  while  Potidea  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  they  could  receive  no  succours 
by  land,  had  spontaneously  thrown  off  the  yoke, 
and  had  thus  given  a  pledge  of  the  constancy 
with  which  they  would  brave  every  danger  in 
the  cause  of  Sparta  and  of  freedom.    The  Sci- 
onsans,  delighted  with  his  praises,  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  gallant  enterprise,  and  of 
the  assurances  which  he  gave  them  of  a  happy 
issue,  not  only  decreed  a  crown  of  gold  as  the 
reward  of  his  efforts  for  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
but  thronged  around  him  to  present  him  with 
fillets,  and  to  greet  him  with  such  congratula- 
tions as  were  usually  offered  to  one  who  had 
gained  the  prize  at  the  public  games.    He  left 
a  few  troops  for  their  protection,  and  soon  af- 
ter transported  a  larger  force  across  the  gulf, 
an  the  hope  of  making  himself  master  of  Mende 
and  Potidaea — and  in  both  places  he  had  a  party 
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in  bis  Interest— before  BucoonrB  should  arrive 
from  Athens,  where  he  knew  that  the  revolt  of 
the  towns  in  Pallene  would  excite  the  same 
alarm  and  indignation  as  a  rebellion  in  one  of 
the  islands.  But  his  operations  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  a  galley,  with  a  Spartan 
and  an  Athenian  commissioner  on  board,  who 
were  sent  to  give  notice  of  the  truce.  By  the 
fundamental  article,  which  provided  that  the 
parties  should  retain  all  their  possessions,  the 
towns  which  had  before  entered  into  alliance 
with  Sparta  were,  for  the  time,  sheltered  from 
the  vengeance  of  Athens.  But  it  appeared  that 
Scione  had  revolted  after  the  truce  was  con- 
cluded ;  according  to  the  calculation  of  Thu- 
cydides  himself,  two  days  later ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian commissioner  insisted  that  it  had  no  claim 
to  the  benefits  of  the  treaty ;  but  Brasidas,  as- 
signing an  earlier  date  to  the  revolution  at  Sci- 
one, contended  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  as  the  other  allies  of  Sparta.  At 
Athens,  the  news  of  this  last  revolt  excited  the 
fiercest  resentment,  and  Cleon  instigated  the 
people  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  rebel- 
lious city.  Envoys  came  from  Sparta  to  re- 
monstrate against  such  a  proceeding,  and  to 
require  that  the  question  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  But  the  Athenians  were  too 
angry  to  bear  this  delay,  or  to  expose  their  right 
to  such  a  risk.  As  the  iicknowledged  sover- 
eigns of  the  sea,  they  thought  themselves  in- 
sulted by  the  revolt  of  a  town  in  an  insular  po- 
sition, and  were  impatient  to  show  that  the 
power  of  Sparta  could  not  screen  the  offenders. 
Cleoii — who  probably  reproached  them  with  the 
lenity  which  they  had  shown  to  Mitylene — ^pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  pass  a  decree  that  Scione 
be  taken,  and  every  man  in  it  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  while  its  example  was  followed 
by  its  neighbours  of  Mende ;  and  Brasidas 
thought  himself  justified  in  receiving  them  as 
allies,  partly  on  the  ground  that  they  offered 
themselves  spontaneously,  and  partly  because, 
even  if  he  was  accused  of  infringing  the  truce, 
he  had  similar  charges  to  bring  against  the 
Athenians.  It  was  the  firmness  which  he  had 
displayed  on  behalf  of  Scione  that  inspired  the 
Mendasans  with  confidence ;  yet  they  would  not 
have  ventured  on  so  rash  a  step  if  they  had 
not  been  ur^ed  by  the  interested  solicitations  of 
a  few  leadmg  men,  who  had  opened  a  secret 
negotiation  with  Brasidas  before  the  truce, 
and  dreaded  detection.  The  Athenians  were 
fired  with  fresh  indignation  by  this  new  rebel- 
lion, and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  both 
cities;  and  Brasidas,  expecting  a  speedy  at- 
tack, conveyed  the  women  and  children  from 
the  two  threatened  towns  into  Olynthus,  and 
sent  over  600  of  his  own  regular  infantry,  and 
300  Cbalcidian  targateers,'  under  the  command 
of  Polydamidas,  to  protect  them. 

Perdiccas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  thought  it 
prudent,  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  to  pay 
his  court  to  Brasidajs,  and  to  Aid  him  in  some 
of  his  subsequent  operations ;  and  after  the  re- 
volt of  Mende,  he  prevailed  upon  him  once  more 
to  join  his  forces  to  a  Macedonian  army  which 
was  about  to  invade  Lyncestis.  Perdiccas  had 
also  engaged  a  body  of  Illyrian  auxiliaries  in 
his  service,  who  were  to  meet  him  when  he 
had  entered  the  dominions  of  Arrhibcus.  The 
troops  which  he  had  collected,  partly  from  Ma- 
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cedonia  and  partly  teom  the  adjacent  barbarous' 
tribes,  amounted  to  a  numerous  host ;  and  the 
Greek  towns  within  his  territories  furnished  a 
small  corps  of  heavy  infantiy.  Those  which 
Brasidas  could  spare,  after  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  allies  on  the  coast,  together  with 
ail  that  he  could  draw  from  the  Chalcidian 
towns,  Acanthus,  and  other  places,  only  made 
up  their  number  to  about  3000  men.  The  Ma- 
cedonian cavalry,  with  that  of  their  Chalcidian 
allies,  fell  a  little  short  of  a  thousand.  Arrhi- 
beus  was  prepared  to  defend  his  territories, 
and,  soon  after  the  allies  had  entered  Lyncestis, 
before  they  were  joined  by  the  Illyrian  merce- 
naries, gave  them  battle.  He  was  defeated 
with  great  loss ;  but  the  mountainous  region 
afforded  a  near  and  safe  refuge  to  the  remnant 
of  his  army ;  and  the  victors  waited  two  or 
three  days  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Illyrians.  But  as  they  did  not  then  ap- 
pear, Perdiccas  was  desirous  of  advancing  to 
plunder  the  Lyncestian  villages.  Brasidas,  on 
the  other  hand,  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  the 
towns  which  he  had  left  in  great  danger,  made 
the  delay  of  the  Illyrian  re-e^oroement  an  argu- 
ment for  an  immediate  retreat.  Perdiccas  ve- 
hemently resisted  this  proposal,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  chiefs  again  grew  into  a 
quarrel,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Illyrians 
had  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Arrbibeus.  As  their  numbers  were  not  known, 
and  they  were  esteemed  among  the  most  war- 
like of  the  barbarians,  Perdiccas  himself  now 
thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  But  Brasidas, 
with  the  Greek  troops,  occupied  a  camp  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Macedonian 
army ;  and  Perdiccas  was  either  unable  imme- 
diately to  confer  with  him  on  his  altered  frians, 
or,  through  feelings  of  offended  pride,  neglected 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating 
them.  The  day  passed,  while  Arrhibieus,  with 
his  Illyrian  auxiliaries,  was  on  his  march  to  at- 
tack the  invaders,  before  any  orders  had  been 
given  for  the  retreat,  and  before  Brasidas  was 
informed  of  the  king's  intention.  But  in  the 
following  night  a  panic  spread  Uirough  the  Ma- 
cedonian camp;  the  enemy,  whose  strength 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  veas  believed  to  be 
close  at  hand;  and  the  whole  army  took  to 
flight  so  suddenly  that  Perdiccas  was  forced  to 
foUow  before  he  could  apprise  his  ally  of  his 
departure.  The  next  morning  Brasidas  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  threatened 
with  attack  by  the  barbarians,  who  were  now 
too  near  to  be  avoided.  He  had  to  retreat  be- 
fore an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
through  a  valley  terminated  by  a  narrow  mount- 
ain pass,  the  only  outlet  by  which  he  could  issue 
from  the  territories  of  Arrhibaeus.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  formed  his  little  army  into  a  hoUow 
square,  enclosing  the  light  troops,  placed  some 
parties  of  his  youngest  men  in  reserve,  to  act, 
if  needfiil,  on  the  offensive,  and  selected  800  as 
a  rear  guard,  with  which  he  himself  prepared  to 
face  the  enemy,  and  sustain  the  first  shock  of 
his  charge. 

He  then  animated  his  troops  with  a  short  ad- 
dress. He  reminded  the  Peloponnesians — the 
Helots  had,  perhaps,  been  left  behind — ^that  the 
dereliction  of  their  allies  ought  the  less  to  dis- 
hearten them,  as  they  belonged  to  states  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  valour  of  the  few,  who 


thus  earned  and  maintained  their  dominion  over 
the  many.  As  to  the  barbarians  who  were  ap- 
proaching, they  had  already  made  trial  of  the 
Lyncestians  ;  and  the  others,  when  they  came 
to  the  proof,  would  not  be  found  more  formida- 
ble, though  their  fierce  aspect,  and  wild  cries, 
and  threatening  gestures  might  strike  terror  so 
long  as  they  were  new  to  the  eye  and  ear.  All 
this  was  no  more. than  the  empty  show  by  which 
an  undisciplined  multitude,  without  either  rules 
of  war  or  principles  of  honour,  sought  to  con- 
ceal its  weakness  and  to  scare  its  enemies,  who 
must  always  conquer,  if  they  were  prepared  to 
resist. 

As  he  began  his  retreat,  the  barbarians  came 
up  with  their  usual  clamour,  expecting  an  easy 
victory  over  a  yielding  foe.  But  when  they 
found  their  first  onset  steadily  repulsed,  and 
were  repeatedly  charged  by  the  parties  in  re- 
serve, while,  m  the  intervals  of  quiet  they  gain- 
ed, the  army  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order, 
they  were  soon. dispirited ;  and,  leaving  a  small 
part  of  their  force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks,  the  main  body  pushed  forward  to  over- 
take the  flying  Macedonians,  and  to  secure  the~ 
defile  through  "^hich  Brasidas  was  to  pass. 
They  made  such  speed  as  to  cut  off  many  of 
the  Macedonian  stragglers ;  and  when  Brasidaa 
came  up,  he  saw  the  heights  which  bordered 
each  side  of  the  pass  already  occupied  by  a 
small  body  of  the  barbarians,  while  the  rest 
were  proceeding  to  surround  him.  But  before 
they  had  quite  completed  this  movement,  he 
ordered  his  band  of  900  to  go  before  at  fulT 
speed,  and  dislodge  the  party  which  had  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  heights.  This  was,  hap- 
pily, accomplished ;  and  before  the  barbarians 
had  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  this  attack,  the  Greeks, 
under  cover  of  their  victorious  comrades,  had 
cleared  the  defile,  and,  having  crossed  the  Lyn- 
cestian border,  prosecuted  their  march  unmo- 
lested through  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas,  and' 
the  same  day  reached  the  Macedonian  town  of 
Arnissa.  On  the  road  they  now  overtook  a  part 
of  the  baggage  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
fugitives,  whose  desertion  had  exposed  them  to 
their  recent  peril,  and  they  at  once  gratified 
their  resentment  and  their  love  of  plunder,  by 
slaughtering  the  oxen  which  drew  the  carts, 
and  by  seizingeverything  of  value  that  fell  in. 
their  way.  This  hostile  proceeding  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected on  the  mind  of  Perdiccas,  who,  probably 
coupling  it  with  the  disregard  which  Brasidas 
had  shown  to  his  interests,  and  ascribing  it  to 
his  animosity,  began  to  conceive  a  jealousy 
and  aversion  towards  his  Peloponnesian  allies,, 
which  nearly  balanced  his  inveterate  hatred 
and  dread  of  the  Athenians,  and  disposed  him 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  enemy, 
which  might  rid  him  of  his  dangerous  friends. 

Brasid^  led  his  army  back  to  Torone,  and 
on  his  arrival  learned  that  Mende  was  already 
taken  by  an  Athenian  armament,  which  had 
been  conducted  against  it  in  bis  absence  by 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus.  The  Athenian  gener- 
als had  suffered  a  check  before  Mende  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  Polydamidas  from  a  strong 
position ;  but  within  the  town  the  two  parties 
soon  began  to  disclose  the  opposite  feelings 
with  which  they  viewed  the  approach  of  the 
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Athenians ;  and  when  the  Si>artan  oonunander 
attempted,  someMrhat  roughly,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, the  bulk  of  the  citizens  flew  to  their 
anna,  fell  upon  the  foreigners  and  their  oligarch- 
ical partisans,  and  opened  their  gates.  The 
Peloponnesians,  and  all  who  adhered  to  them, 
supposing  that  the  tumult  was  preconcerted 
with  the  enemy,  took  refuge  in  the  citadel. 
The  Athenians,  who  were  clov  at  hand,  rush- 
ed into  the  town  and  plundered  it,  as  one  taken 
by  storm ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
generals  succeeded  in  preserving  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  might,  indeed,  think 
themselves  treated  with  unwonted  clemency ; 
for  they  were  permitted,  after  having  punished 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  who  remained  in  their 
power,  to  retain  their  ancient  Constitution. 
The  citadel  was  invested,  and  the  Athenian 
generals  then  marched  against  Scione.  Here 
they  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  position  outside  Uie  walls,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  break  ground  for  a  siege.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  the  garrison  of  the  cit- 
adel at  Mende,  having  forced  their  way  through 
the  Athenian  intrenchments,  reached  the  sea- 
side, and,  under  cover  of  night,  with  a  slight  loss, 
threw  themselves  into  Scione. 

While  the  siege  was  in  progress,'  Perdic- 
cas  concluded  a  negotiation,  which  he  began 
soon  after  his  return  from  Lynoestis,  with  Ni- 
cias  and  his  colleague,  who  immediately  called 
upon  him  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity.  A  re-en- 
forcement, under  the  command  of  Ischagoras, 
was  known  to  be  on  its  march  to  join  Brasidas, 
and  Nicias  required  the  king  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  Thessaly  to  interrupt  it.  This  Perdic- 
cas  was  now  disposed  to  do  fbr  his  own  sake ; 
and  he  induced  his  Thessalian  friends — the 
same  powerful  men  who,  against  the  general 
wishes  of  the  nation,  had  conducted  Brasidas 
through  the  country — ^to  stop  the  passage  of  the 
troops.  Ischagoras  himself  was  allow^  to  pro- 
ceed, accompanied  by  two  colleagues,  and  by 
several  other  Spartans,  who  were  sent  to  take 
the  command  in  the  revolted  towns.  Thucyd- 
ides  remarks  that  these  officers  were  all  young 
men,  and  that  to  appoint  persons  of  their  age 
to  such  stations  was  a  breach  of  the  Spartan 
law  or  usage.  The  ephors  probably  perceived, 
and  Brasidas  himself  may  have  suggested,  that 
the  service  was  one  which  required  the  energy 
of  the  prime  of  life  rather  than  the  tardy  pru- 
dence of  a  more  advanced  age ;  and  perhaps 
the  elder  Spartans  generaUy  viewed  his  expe- 
dition, and  the  contest  which  be  had  begun  in 
80  remote  a  quarter,  with  no  favourable  eye. 
He  intrusted  the  government  of  Amphipolis  to 
Clearidas,  and  that  of  Torone  to  Pasitelidas. 
Nicias  and  his  ooUeague,  when  they  had  com- 
pletely invested  Scione,  leaving  a  sufficient  gar- 
rison in  the  camp,  led  their  armament  home. 

The  truce  expired  in  the  spring  of  423 ;  but 
hostilities  were  suspended  and  negotiations 
carried  on  some  months  longer.  Brasidas 
seems  never  to  have  thought  himself  bound  by 
the  tmce,  for,  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Potidaea  by  night, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Athe- 
nian garrison.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
throw  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  which  threatened  to  interrupt  his  brill- 
iant career,  and  to  consign  him  to  a  state  of  I 


iiksome  inaction.  From  selfish  motives  of  a 
baser  kind,  Cleon  was  no  less  desirous  of  pro- 
longing the  war,  which  afforded  him  constant 
opportunities  of  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  calumniating  his  adversaries,  and 
enriching  himself  by  extortion  or  peculation. 
After  his  fortunate  adventure  at  Pylus,  his  in- 
fluence had  risen  at  home ;  and  though  in  the 
same  year  his  character  and  artifices  were  laid 
bare  by  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  in  a  dra- 
matic satire  which  it  might  have  seemed  im- 
possible for  any  reputation  to  sustain ;  and 
though  chiefly  through  a  combination  of  the 
higher  classes  who  formed  an  equestrian  or- 
der, which  included  a  large  share  of  the  wealth 
and  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  city,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  legal  prosecution  to  disgoYge  a  sum 
of  five  talents,  which  he  had  extorted  from 
some  of  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  ;  still  in 
the  assembly  he  was  able  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  at  the  theatre  and 
in  the  court,  and  continued  to  sway  the  coun- 
sels of  the  state.  Fortunately,  he  was  himself 
intoxicated  with  his  success,  and  had  begun  to 
conceive  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  military  tal- 
ents. He  h»l  probably  more  than  once  con- 
trasted the  energy  which  he  had  displayed  ia 
his  famous  expedition  with  the  negligence  of 
Thucydides  and  the  tardiness  of  Nicias,  and 
had  persuaded  both  himself  and  others  that  he 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  arresting  the  prog- 
ress of  Brasidas,  and  Of  recovering  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  north.  He  no  longer 
desired  the  aid  of  a  more  experienced  general, 
but  persuaded  the  people  to  intrust  him  with 
the  sole  command  of  a  squadron  of  30  galleys, 
with  1200  heavy-armed  and  800  horse,  the 
flower  of  the  Athenian  troops,  and  a  still  larger 
force  of  Lenmians  and  Imbrians,  the  finest  men 
that  the  islands  could  furnish. 

Amphipolis  was  his  ultimate  and  principal 
destination  ;  but  in  his  way  he  touched  at  Sci- 
one, and,  having  taken  on  board  a  part  of  the 
besieging  force,  he  crossed  over  to  a  port  not 
far  from  Torone.  Hero  he  discovered  that 
Brasidas  was  not  in  the  town,  and  that  the  gar- 
rison left  in  it  was  inadequate  to  its  defence ; 
and  he  immediately  landed  with  his  main  body, 
and  marched  against  it,  while  ten  galleys  safir 
ed  round  to  surprise  it  on  the  side  of  the  har-. 
hour.  The  enemy's  weakness  favoured  him  ia. 
both  operations.  He  first  assaulted  a  new  wall 
with  which  Brasidas  had  enclosed  a  part  of  the 
outskirts.  Pasitelidas  and  his  little  garrison., 
were  almost  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,, 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the. 
squadron,  which  was  entering  the  harboui;,  9^ 
as  the  less  important  po9t,  abandoned  Ite  «^ 
urb ;  but  they  were  not  in  time  to  preveni  ine 
Athenians  from  landing,  while  the  ajw^il^^nt^ 
sealed  the  unguarded  wall  and  poured  into  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Cleon  sold  the  women  and 
children  as  slaves,  but  sent  all  the  men  who 
survived  the  first  medley,  among  whom  was 
Pasitelidas,  prisoners  to  Athens.  They  amount- 
ed in  all  to  no  more  than  700  men,  and  were 
afterward  released  by  treaty  or  exchange.  Per- 
haps the  bulk  of  the  population  was  absent  with 
Brasidas,  who  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  but  was  stopped  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  it  by  the  news  of  its  capture. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  this  aflfaii; 
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cedonia  and  partly  fhnn  the  adjacent  barbarous' 
tribes,  amounted  to  a  numerous  host ;  and  the 
Greek  towns  within  his  territories  furnished  a 
small  corps  of  heavy  infantry.  Those  which 
Brasidas  could  spare,  after  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  allies  on  the  coast,  together  with 
all  that  he  could  draw  from  the  Chalcidian 
towns,  Acanthus,  and  other  places,  only  made 
up  their  number  to  about  3000  men.  The  Ma- 
cedonian cavalry,  with  that  of  their  Chalcidian 
allies,  fell  a  little  short  of  a  thousand.  Arrhi- 
bseus  was  prepared  to  defend  his  territories, 
and,  soon  after  the  allies  had  entered  Lyncestis, 
before  they  were  joined  by  the  lUyrian  merce- 
naries, gave  them  battle.  He  was  defeated 
with  great  loss ;  but  the  mountainous  region 
afforded  a  near  and  safe  refuge  to  the  remnant 
of  his  army ;  and  the  victors  watted  two  or 
three  days  on  the  field  of  battle  for  the  arrival 
of  the  niyrians.  But  as  they  did  not  then  ap- 
pear, Peidiccas  was  desirous  of  advancing  to 
plunder  the  Lyncestian  villages.  Brasidas,  on 
the  other  hand,  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  the 
towns  which  he  had  left  in  great  danger,  made 
the  delay  of  the  Illyrian  re-enforoement  an  argu- 
ment for  an  immediate  retreat.  Perdiccas  ve- 
hemently resisted  this  proposal,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  chiefs  again  grew  into  a 
quarrel,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Illyrians 
had  been  induced  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Arrhibeus.  As  their  numbers  were  not  known, 
and  they  were  esteemed  among  the  most  war- 
like of  the  barbarians,  Perdiccas  himself  now 
thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  But  Brasidas, 
with  the  Oreek  troops,  occupied  a  camp  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Macedonian 
army ;  and  Perdiccas  was  either  unable  imme- 
diately to  confer  with  him  on  his  altered  plans, 
or,  through  feelings  of  offended  pride,  neglected 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating 
them.  The  day  passed,  while  Arrhibaeus,  with 
his  niyrian  auxiliaries,  was  on  his  march  to  at- 
tack the  invaders,  before  any  orders  had  been 
given  for  the  retreat,  and  before  Brasidas  was 
informed  of  the  king's  intention.  But  in  the 
following  night  a  panic  spread  through  the  Ma- 
cedonian camp;  the  enemy,  whose  strength 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  veas  believed  to  be 
close  at  hand ;  and  the  whole  army  took  to 
flight  so  suddenly  that  Perdiccas  was  forced  to 
foUow  before  he  could  apprise  his  ally  of  his 
departure.  The  next  morning  Brasidas  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  threatened 
with  attack  by  the  barbarians,  who  were  now 
too  near  to  be  avoided.  He  had  to  retreat  be- 
fore an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
through  a  valley  teiminated  by  a  narrow  mount- 
ain pass,  the  only  outlet  by  which  he  could  issue 
from  the  territories  of  Arrhibaeus.  In  this  emer- 
gency he  formed  his  little  army  into  a  hoUow 
square,  enclosing  the  light  troops,  placed  some 
parties  of  his  youngest  men  in  reserve,  to  act, 
if  needfiil,  on  tiie  offensive,  and  selected  300  as 
a  rear  guard,  with  which  he  himself  prepared  to 
face  the  enemy,  and  sustain  the  first  shock  of 
his  charge. 

He  then  animated  his  troops  with  a  short  ad- 
dress. He  reminded  the  Peloponnesians — the 
Helots  had,  perhaps,  been  left  behind — ^that  the 
dereliction  of  their  allies  ought  the  less  to  dis- 
hearten them,  as  they  belonged  to  states  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  valour  of  the  few,  who 


thus  earned  and  maintained  their  dominion  over 
the  many.  As  to  the  barbarians  who  were  ap- 
proaching, they  had  already  made  trial  of  the 
Lyncestians  ;  and  the  others,  when  they  came 
to  the  proof,  would  not  be  found  more  formida- 
ble, though  their  fierce  aspect,  and  wild  cries^ 
and  threatening  gestures  might  strike  terror  so 
long  as  they  were  new  to  the  eye  and  ear.  All 
this  was  no'mor^than  the  empty  show  by  which 
an  undisciplined  multitude,  without  either  rules 
of  war  or  principles  of  honour,  sought  to  con- 
ceal its  weakness  and  to  scare  its  enemies,  who 
must  always  conquer,  if  they  were  prepared  to 
resist. 

As  be  began  his  retreat,  the  barbarians  came 
up  with  their  usual  clamour,  expecting  an  easy^ 
victory  over  a  yielding  foe.  But  when  they 
found  their  first  onset  steadily  repulsed,  and 
were  repeatedly  charged  by  the  parties  in  re- 
serve, while,  in  the  intervals  of  quiet  they  gain- 
ed, the  army  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order, 
they  were  soon  .dispirited ;  and,  leaving  a  small 
part  of  their  force  to  hover  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks,  the  main  body  pushed  forward  to  over- 
take the  flying  Macedonians,  and  to  secure  the 
defile  through  "^hich  Brasidas  was  to  pass. 
They  made  such  speed  as  to  cut  off  many  of 
the  Macedonian  stragglers ;  and  when  Brasidas 
came  up,  he  saw  the  heights  which  bordered 
each  side  of  the  pass  already  occupied  by  a 
small  body  of  the  baibarians,  while  the  rest 
were  proceeding  to  surround  him.  But  before 
they  had  quite  completed  this  movement,  he 
ordered  his  band  of  300  to  go  before  at  full' 
speed,  and  dislodge  the  party  which  had  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  heights.  This  was,  hap- 
pily, accomplished ;  and  before  the  barbarians 
had  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which 
they  were  thrown  by  this  attack,  the  Greeks, 
under  cover  of  their  victorious  comrades,  had 
cleared  the  defile,  and,  having  crossed  the  Lyn- 
cestian border,  prosecuted  their  march  unmo- 
lested through  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas,  and* 
the  same  day  reached  the  Macedonian  town  of 
Arnissa.  On  the  road  they  now  overtook  a  part 
of  the  baggage  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
fugitives,  whose  desertion  had  exposed  them  to 
their  recent  peril,  and  they  at  once  gratified 
their  resentment  and  their  love  of  plunder,  by 
slaughtering  the  oxen  which  drew  the  carts, 
and  by  seizinffeverything  of  value  that  fell  in. 
their  way.  This  hostile  proceeding  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected on  the  mind  of  Perdiccas,  who,  probably 
coupling  it  with  the  disregard  which  6rasidas 
had  shown  to  his  interests,  and  ascribing  it  to 
his  animosity,  began  to  conceive  a  jealousy 
and  aversion  towsuds  his  Peloponnesian  allies,, 
which  nearly  balanced  his  inveterate  hatred 
and  dread  of  the  Athenians,  and  disposed  him 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  old  enemy^ 
which  might  rid  him  of  his  dangerous  friends. 

Brasid^  led  his  army  back  to  Torone,  and 
on  his  arrival  learned  that  Mende  was  already 
taken  by  an  Athenian  armament,  which  had 
been  conducted  against  it  in  his  absence  by 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus.  The  Athenian  gener- 
als had  suffered  a  check  before  Mende  in  an  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  Polydamidas  from  a  strong 
position ;  but  within  the  town  the  two  parties 
soon  began  to  disclose  the  opposite  feelings 
with  which  they  viewed  the  approach  of  the 
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AtlwDians ;  and  when  the  Spartan  commander 
attempted,  somewhat  roughly,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, the  bulk  of  the  citizens  flew  to  their 
arme,  fell  upon  the  foreigners  and  their  oligarch- 
ical partisans,  and  opened  their  gates.  The 
Peloponnesians,  and  all  who  adhered  to  them, 
sopDosing  that  the  tumult  was  preconcerted 
with  the  enemy,  took  refuge  in  the  citadel. 
The  Athenians,  who  were  clov  at  hand,  rush- 
ed into  the  town  and  plundered  it,  as  one  taken 
by  storm ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
generals  succeeded  in  preserving  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  might,  indeed,  think 
themselves  treated  with  unwonted  clemency ; 
for  they  were  permitted,  after  having  punished 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  who  remained  in  their 
power,  to  retain  their  ancient  Constitution. 
The  citadel  was  invested,  and  the  Athenian 
generals  then  marched  against  Scione.  Here 
they  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  position  outside  the  walls,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  break  ground  for  a  siege.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  the  garrison  of  the  cit- 
adel at  Mende,  having  forced  their  way  through 
the  Athenian  intrenchments,  reached  the  sea- 
side, and,  under  cover  of  night,  with  a  slight  loss, 
threw  themselves  into  Scione. 

While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  Perdic- 
cas  concluded  a  negotiation,  which  he  began 
soon  after  his  return  from  Lynoestis,  with  Ni- 
cias  and  his  colleague,  who  immediately  called 
upon  him  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity.  A  re-en- 
forcement, under  the  command  of  Ischagoras, 
was  known  to  be  on  its  march  to  join  Brasidas, 
and  Nicias  required  the  king  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  Thessaly  to  interrupt  it.  This  Perdic- 
cas  was  now  disposed  to  do  for  his  own  sake ; 
and  he  induced  his  Thessalian  friends — the 
same  powerful  men  who,  against  the  general 
wishes  of  the  nation,  had  conducted  Brasidas 
through  the  country — ^to  stop  the  passage  of  the 
troops.  IschagOTas  himself  was  allow^  to  pro- 
ceed, accompanied  by  two  colleagues,  and  by 
several  other  Spartans,  who  were  sent  to  take 
the  oomnumd  in  the  revolted  towns.  Thucyd- 
ides  remarks  that  these  officers  were  all  young 
men,  and  that  to  appoint  persons  of  their  age 
to  such  stations  was  a  breach  of  the  Spartan 
kiw  or  usage.  The  ephors  probably  perceived, 
and  Brasidas  himself  may  have  suggested,  that 
the  service  was  one  which  required  the  energy 
of  the  prime  of  life  rather  than  the  tardy  pru- 
dence of  a  more  advanced  age ;  and  perhaps 
the  elder  Spartans  generaUy  viewed  his  expe- 
dition, and  the  contest  which  he  had  begun  in 
so  remote  a  quarter,  with  no  favourable  eye. 
He  intrusted  the  government  of  Amphipolis  to 
Glearidas,  and  that  of  Torone  to  Pasitetidas. 
Nicias  and  his  colleague,  when  they  had  com- 
pletely invested  Scione,  leaving  a  suflteient  gar- 
rison in  the  camp,  led  their  armament  home. 

The  truce  expired  in  the  spring  of  428 ;  but 
hostilities  were  suspended  and  negotiations 
carried  on  some  months  longer.  Brasidas 
seems  never  to  have  thought  himself  boond  by 
the  truce,  for,  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Potidea  by  night, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Athe- 
nian garrison.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
throw  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  which  threatened  to  interrupt  his  brill- 
iant career,  and  to  consign  him  to  a  state  of 


irksome  ihaction.  From  selfish  motives  of  a 
baser  kind,  Cleon  was  no  less  desirous  of  pro- 
longing the  war,  which  afl'orded  him  constant 
opportunities  of  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  calumniating  his  adversaries,  and 
enriching  himself  by  extortion  or  peculation. 
After  his  fortunate  adventure  at  Pylus,  his  in- 
fluence had  risen  at  home ;  and  though  in  the 
same  year  his  character  and  artifices  were  laid 
bare  by  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  in  a  dra- 
matic satire  which  it  might  have  seemed  im- 
possible for  any  reputation  to  sustain ;  and 
though  chiefly  through  a  combination  of  the 
higher  classes  who  formed  an  equestrian  or- 
der, which  included  a  large  share  of  the  we^th 
and  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  city,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  legal  prosecution  to  disgoYge  a  sum 
of  five  talents,  which  he  had  extorted  from 
some  of  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens ;  still  in 
the  assembly  he  was  able  to  eflTace  the  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  at  the  theatre  and 
in  the  court,  and  continued  to  sway  the  coun- 
sels of  the  state.  Fortunately,  he  was  himself 
intoxicated  with  his  success,  and  had  begun  to 
conceive  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  militaxy  tal- 
ents. He  h»l  probably  more  than  once  con- 
trasted the  energy  which  he  had  displayed  ia 
his  famous  expedition  with  the  neglig^ence  of 
Thuoydides  and  the  tardiness  of  Nicias,  and 
had  persuaded  both  himself  and  others  that  he 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  arresting  the  prog- 
ress of  Brasidas,  and  Of  recovering  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  north.  He  no  longer 
desired  the  aid  of  a  more  experienced  general, 
but  persuaded  the  people  to  intrust  him  with 
the  sole  command  of  a  squadron  of  30  galleys, 
with  1200  heavy-armed  and  300  horse,  the 
flower  of  the  Athenian  troops,  and  a  still  larger 
force  of  Lemnians  and  Imbhans,  the  finest  men 
that  the  islands  could  furnish. 

Amphipolis  was  his  ultimate  and  principal 
destination  ;  but  in  his  way  he  touched  at  Sci- 
one, and,  having  taken  on  board  a  part  of  the 
besieging  force,  he  crossed  over  to  a  port  not 
far  from  Torone.  Here  he  discovered  that 
Brasidas  was  not  in  the  town,  and  that  the  gar- 
rison left  in  it  was  inadequate  to  its  defence ; 
and  he  immediately  landed  with  his  main  body, 
and  marched  against  it,  while  ten  galleys  sa& 
ed  round  to  surprise  it  on  the  side  of  the  har». 
hour.  The  enemy^s  weakness  favoured  him  in- 
both  operations.  He  first  assaulted  a  new  wall 
with  which  Brasidas  had  enclosed  a  part  of  the 
outskirts.  Pasitelidas  and  his  little  garrison, 
were  almost  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,^ 
when  they  were  sdarmed  by  the  approach  of  the. 
squadron,  which  was  entering  the  harbour,  and* 
as  the  less  important  po9t,  abandoned  the  ei^ 
urb ;  but  they  were  not  in  tliJfte  to  preveni  ine 
Athenians  from  landing,  while  the  ajw^Jhnt^ 
scaled  the  unguarded  wall  and  poured  into  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Cleon  sold  the  women  and 
chiklrBn  as  slaves,  but  sent  all  the  men  who 
survived  the  first  medley,  among  whom  was 
Pasitelidas,  prisoners  to  Athens.  They  amount- 
ed in  all  to  no  more  than  700  men,  and  were 
afterward  released  by  treaty  or  exchange.  Per- 
haps the  bulk  of  the  population  was  absent  with 
Brasidas,  who  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  but  was  stopped  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  it  by  the  news  of  its  capture. 

It  can  soaroely  be  denied  that  in  this  afifaii; 
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though  there  were  few  difficulties  to  overcome, 
Cleon  had  shown  as  much  skill  and  promptitude 
as  the  occasion  required ;  and  he  probably  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  heightened  esteem  for  his  own 
military  capacity,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
where  he  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Eion. 
Before  he  made  any  attempt  upon  Amphipolis 
he  was  desirous  of  procuring  all  the  re-enforce- 
roents  he  could  collect,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Perdiccas  to  demand  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and 
others  to  PoUes,  king  of  the  Odomantian  Thra- 
cians,  to  raise  as  many  mercenaries  as  they 
could  among  his  subjects.    Brasidas  was  at 
this  time  at  Amphipolis,  with  a  force  which, 
though  about  equal  in  numbers  to  that  which 
Cleon  had  brought,  was  very  inferior,  both  in 
the  quality  and  the  equipment  of  the  men,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  barbarians.    Cleon 
was  aware  of  his  advantage  in  this  respect,  aiid 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  sense  of 
his  personal  inferiority  which  prevented  him 
from  seeking  the  enemy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  devise  any  plan  of  attack  but 
that  which  he  had  found  successful  at  Pylus 
and  Torone,  and  only  hoped  to  ftiake  himself 
master  of  Amphipolis    by  dint  of  numbers. 
Wliile  he  waited  for  re-enforcements,  instead 
of  making  approaches  to  the  town,  or  attempt- 
ing to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement, 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Stagirus, 
where  he  was  repulsed,  and  another,  in  which 
he  succeeded,  against  Galepsus.    His  troops, 
who  had  been  used  to  different  generals,  and 
had  been  from  the  first  displeased  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command,  began  soon  to  vent 
their   impatience  and  contempt  in  murmurs 
which  reached  his  ear,  and  induced  him  to  try 
to  divert  them  by  a  march  towards  Amphipolis. 
Brasidas,  who  expected  this  movement,  had 
posted  himself,  with  a  division  of  his  forces, 
on  an  eminence  called  Cerdylhim,  which  was 
separated  by  the  river  from  that  on  which  Am- 
phipolis stood,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  country  down  to  the  coast.    From  this 
position  he  watched  Cleon,  who  advanced  with 
his  army  from  Eion,  until  he  halted  on  the  high 
ground  immediately  above  the  city,  and,  as  he 
saw  no  enemy  stirring,  went  forward  to  survey 
the  lake  formed  by  the  Strymon,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Amphipolis  towards  the  north.     While 
he  was  enjoying  this  view,  Brasidas,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  in  motion,  had 
descended  fl-om  Cerdylium,  and  had  entered 
the  city,  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  enemy's  error.    He  selected  a  band  of  160 
men  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  Athenians  at  the 
jnost  favourable  moment,  while  Clearidas  su^ 
fxnted  him  with  the  main  body;  and,  having 
Communicated  his  plan  to  Clearidas,  and  ad- 
dressed some  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
troops,  he  stationed  them  near  the  gates  througfh 
which  they  were  to  be  led  out.    His  movements 
of  preparation  had  all  been  observed  by  the 
Athenians  from  above,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  gates  as  to  be  able  to 
see  the  feet  of  the  men  and  horses  behind. 
The  intelligence  was  brought  to  Cleon,  who 
was  still  indulging  his  curiosity  at  a  little  dis- 
tanee,  and,  having  returned  and  ascertained  the 
fact  with  his  own  eyes,  he  immediately  sound- 
ed a  retreat.    He  had  so  little  expected  an  at- 
tack, that,  when  the  enemy  appeared  at  first  to 


remain  motionless,  he  expressed  his  regret  tfiat 
he  had  brought  no  scaling-ladders  to  storm  the 
town.  He  had  placed  himself  in  a  situation 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  without 
danger ;  yet  the  superiority  of  his  force  might, 
perhaps,  have  enabled  him  to  draw  off  the 
whole  with  little  loss,  if  he  had  kept  one  divis- 
ion to  face  the  enemy  while  the  rest  moved 
away ;  but  he  set  the  whole  in  motion  at  once, 
and  so  as  to  expose  the  sokiiers'  unshielded 
side.  Brasidas  no  sooner  observed  the  first  in- 
dications of  this  movement,  which  he  had  been 
waiting  for,  than  he  ordered  the  nearest  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  and,  sallying  forth  with  his 
picked  men,  ran  up  the  hiU  and  charged  the 
enemy's  centre.  Clearidas  followed,  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  through  another  gate,  and  at- 
tacked the  ^Athenian  right  wing,  on  the  rear  of 
the  column.  Their  left,  which  was  foremost 
on  the  road  to  Eion,  broke  away  and  escaped, 
but  the  centre  was  almost  immediately  rooted, 
and  Brasidas  was  proceeding  to  support  Cleari- 
das, when  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Cleon, 
too,  who,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  attack, 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  flight,  was  overta- 
ken by  the  javelin  of  a  Myrcinian  targeteer ; 
yet  even  after  his  death  the  right  wing,  having 
the  advantage  of  the  rising  ground,  defended 
themselves  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  and  compelled  to  follow  their  com- 
rades in  the.  general  route.  The  victors  lost 
only  seven  men,  while  about  600  fdl  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians.  The  Araphipoiitans  in- 
terred Brasidas  within  their  walls — an  extra- 
ordinaiy  honour  in  a  Greek  town — ^with  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  which  was  attended  by  the 
whole  army.  They  commemorated  his  death 
by  annual  games,  and  offered  sacrifices  at  his 
tomb,  as  to  a  hero :  a  tribute  of  respect  which 
appears  the  less  extravagant,  as  even  his  ene- 
mies thought  him  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
Achilles.*  At  once  to  display  their  gratitude 
and  admiration  towards  him,  and  their  enmity 
to  Athens,  they  conferred  on  htm  the  honours 
of  a  Founder,  which  they  had  hitherto  paid  to 
Hagnon,  whose  monuments  were  all  destroyed. 
The  remains. of  the  Athenian  army  returned 
home. 

Eaiiier  in  the  summer  a  re-enforcement  of 
900  heavy  infantry  bad  been  sent  out  from  Spar- 
ta, under  the  command  of  Ramphias,  to  join 
Brasidas.  Ramphias  was  detained  for  a  time 
at  Heradea  by  the  disordered  affairs  of  the  c6i- 
ony,  and  there  received  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis .  Yet  he  continued  his  marcht 
and  advanced  Tar  into  the  interior  of  Thessaly ; 
but  at  Pierium  he  was  stopped  by  the  friends 
of  Athens  or  of  Perdiccas,  and  as  he  saw  that 
the  object  of  his  expedition  was  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas,  and  knew  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  strongly  bent  on  peace,  he  deem- 
ed it  advisable  to  acquiesce  and  to  return  to 
Sparta.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis hostilities  had  been  suspended  by  tacit 
consent  between  the  two  belligerents,  and  early 
in  the  winter  negotiations  were  renewed.  All 
things  now  seemed  to  conspire  in  favour  of 
peace.  The  Athenians,  whose  arrogance  had 
been  much  lowered  by  their  last  years'  disas- 
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ten  in  Bceotia,  and  who  had  since  been  alarm- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  revolt  which  they  saw  spread- 
ing among  their  allies,  were  now  by  their  re- 
cent defeat  more  than  ever  disposed  to  treat  on 
moderate  terms.  TlkO  Spartans,  notwithstand- 
ing their  successes  abroad,  had  been  suflenng 
the  worst  evils  of  war  from  the  enemy's  presence 
in  their  country,  and  they  were  in  continual 
dread  of  the  effect  which  it  might  produce  on 
their  disaffected  subjects  and  ser&.  Their  de- 
sire of  recovering  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria 
remained  unabated  ;  but  they  had  another  mo- 
tive to  inchne  them  towards  peace,  which  was 
becoming  stronger  every  day.  Their  thirty 
years'  truce  with  Argos  was  near  expiring,  and 
the  Argives  demanded  the  cession  of  Cynuria, 
as  the  first  condition  of  its  renewal.  Their  hos- 
tility, combined  with  that  of  Athens,  was  more 
than  the  power  of  Sparta  could  withstand,  and 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  her 
Peloponnesian  allies  had  already  conceived  the 
design  of  abandoning  her  and  uniting  themselves 
with  Argos.  All  these  arguments  had  now  their 
full  weight  on  both  sides  since  the  fortunate 
event  which  had  removed  the  two  men  who  had 
been  most  actively  opposed  to  peace,  the  cho- 
sen instrument;,  according  to  a  lively  image  of 
Aristophanes,  employed  by  the  god  of  war,  to 
cmsh  and  confound  tlie  general  prosperity  and 
tranquillity.  And  two  of  the  persons  whose 
station  and  character  gave  them  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  councils  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
were  strongly  impelled  by  drfferent  motives  to 
concur  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

The  Spartan  king,  Plistoanax,  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  on  the  charge  of  receiving  a 
bribe  irom  Pericles,  had  at  length  been  recalled 
to  Sparta.  But  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
he  1^  recovered  his  station  by  arts  like  those 
which  had  caused  his  fidl.  The  Spartans  had 
been  repeatedly  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle 
with  mysterious  threats  to  bring  back  the  de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  and  they  at  length  gave 
way  to  the  declared  will  of  tbe  god,  and  rein- 
stated the  banished  king  with  sacred  rites,  such 
as,  according  to  their  traditions,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  first  inauguration  of  the  Heracleid 
princes.  But  the  enemies  of  Plistoanax  attrib- 
uted the  interposition  of  the  oracle  to  his  gold, 
with  which,  as  they  pretended,  he  had  corrupt- 
ed the  prophetess  and  her  brother  Aristocles. 
Every  new  reverse  which  Sparta  experienced, 
and  every  danger  which  threatened  her,  was 
imputed  to  the  Divine  anger  provoked  by  this 
impious  fraud ;  and  hence  Plistoanax  wished 
for  the  return  of  peace,  which  would  deprive 
his  enemies  of  the  main  handle  by  which  they 
tamed  tbe  superstition  of  his  countrymen  against 
him. 

At  Athens  the  death  of  Cleon  had  left  Nicias 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  influence  due  to 
tbe  mildness  of  his  disposition,  to  the  liberal 
use  which  he  made  of  his  ample  fortune,  and  to 
his  military  skill  and  success,  which,  after  the 
downfall  of  his  presumptuous  rival,  were,  per- 
haps, more  justly  appreciated.  Nicias  was  de- 
sirous of  peace  both  for  the  sake  of  Athens  and 
on  lus  own  account.  He  was  naturally  timid 
and  prooe  to  superstition,  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  public  Ufe,  notwithstanding  his 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  popularity,  he  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  haunted  by  a  secret  fore- 


boding of  some  calamitous  reverse.  Caution 
was  the  leading  principle  of  his  conduct,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  he  did  not  know  from 
what  quarter  the  dreaded  evil  might  come,  he 
not  only  imitated  the  prudence  of  Pericles  in 
his  military  enterprises,  but  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  by  daily  sacrifices,  the*  people 
by  his  splendid  munificence,  and  the  sycophants 
by  frequent  bribes.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  a 
domestic  soothsayer,  avowedly  with  a  view  to 
the  service  of  the  state,  but  really  to  obtain  the 
earliest  warning  of  every  danger  which  might 
threaten  his  private  affairs.  And  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  avert  the  envy  to  which  his  fortune 
was  exposed,  he  affected,  like  Pericles,  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  public  duties ;  he  was 
never  to  be  seen  at  the  entertainments  of  his 
friends,  and  confined  himself  to  the  society  of  a 
very  narrow  circle  at  home.  Those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  closest  intimacy  took  pains  to 
spread  the  belief  that  he  sacrificed  all  the  en- 
joyments of  life  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  even  his  health  was  impaired 
by  his  unremitting  application  to  business.  Ni- 
cias, therefore,  desired  peace  because  it  was 
the  state  which  seemed  exposed  to  the  fewest 
risks,  and  in  which  his  private  interests  would 
be  most  secure  under  the  shelter  of  universal 
prosperity.  As  one  step  towards  this  end,  he 
bad  endeavoured  to  concihate  the  confidence  of 
Sparta  by  the  good  offices  with  which  he  soft- 
ened the  captivity  of  her  citizens  at  Athens, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  mediator  between  the  two  states. 

Yet  the  negotiation  was  beset  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  in- 
timidate or  to  urge  the  Athenians  by  a  show  of 
preparation  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Attica,  ac- 
companied by  a  threat  of  seizing  a  post  for  per- 
mament  occupation.  But  after  many  conferen- 
ces, the  basis  of  a  treaty  was  at  length  settled 
in  tbe  spring  of  421,  on  the  footing  of  a  mutual 
restitution  ^  conquests  made  in  Sie  war ;  and 
as  the  Thebans  would  not  admit  that  Plataea  be- 
longed to  this  class,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  freely  surrendered,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Athens  should  keep  Nissea,  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  a  similar  transaction.  A  treaty,  fra- 
med on  this  basis,  was  soon  after  ratified  by  the 
two  leading  states,  and  was  accepted  by  all  the 
allies  of  Sparta  except  the  BcBotians,  Corinth- 
ians, Eleans,  and  Megarians,  who  declared  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  its  terms. 

It  was  a  treaty  of  peace  for  fifty  years.  It 
provided,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  common  and 
free  enjoyment  of  the  national  sanctuaries  and 
for  the  independence  of  the  Delphians,  and  di- 
rected that  all  differences  which  might  arise  be- 
tween the  parties  should  be  peaceably  decided. 
The  most  important  articles  related  to  the  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  which  had  surrendered 
to  Brasidas,  and  were  in  the  power  of  Sparta. 
She  engaged  to  restore  Amphipolis  to  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  parent  state,  and  to  deliv- 
er up  the  others,  among  which  were  Argilus, 
Stagyrus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spar- 
tolus  ;  but  their  inhabitants  were  to  be  allowed 
to  withdraw,  if  they  would,  with  their  property, 
and  they  were  to  be  subject  only  to  the  ancient 
tribute  assessed  by  Aristides.  In  other  respects 
they  were  to  be  suffered  to'  remain  neutral, 
thotgh  «t  liberty  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Ath- 
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ens.  Another  clause  provided  for  the  safety  of 
Mecyberna,  Sane,  and  Singe,  which  were  prob- 
ably known  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  or  the 
resentment  of  the  Athenians ;  bat  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  might  deal  as  they 
would  with  Scione,  Torone,  and  Sermylus,  only 
the  Peloponnesian  garrison  of  Scione  was  to  be 
included  in  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Sparta  also  bound  herself  to  restore  Panactum, 
a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  which  had 
been  betrayed  the  summer  before  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boeotians.  A  power  was  reserved  to  the 
two  leading  states,  of  correcting,  by  mutual  con* 
sent,  any  oversight  which  might  have  been  com- 
mitted by  either  party  in  the  framing  of  the 
treaty. 

But  a  very  important  question  Temained :  to 
determine  which  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  the  first  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
and  to  put  the  other  in  possession  of  the  places 
and  persons  which  it  agreed  to  restore.  This 
dangerous  precedence  was  to  be  settled  by 
chance ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Sparta.  Thucyd- 
ides  does  not^seem  to  have  heard  any  complaint 
which  he  thought  worth  notice,  of  unfairness 
in  the  management  of  this  business ;  but  in  la- 
ter times  Nicias  was  believed  to  have  tampered 
with  the  commissioners  who  were  intrusted 
with  it  on  behalf  of  Sparta,  and  to  have  secured 
this  great  advantage  to  his  country.*  The  story 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  the  same 
by  whom  we  were  informed  that  Pericles  had 
the  leading  men  of  Sparta  for  years  in  his  pay ; 
but  perhaps  it  only  proves  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  of  Spartan  venality,  f  The  Spartan 
government,  however,  immediately  proceeded 
to  perform  its  part  in  the  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ty. It  released  its  prisoners,  and.  sent  three 
commissioners  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  order 
Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis,  and  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  the  other  towns  which 
were  to  be  resigned  to  Athens.  But  the  new 
allies  of  Sparta  rejected  this  demand,  which  ex- 
tinguished all  their  hopes,  and  Clearidas,  to 
gratify  the  Chalcidians,  ventured  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  epfaors,  alleging  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  execute  them.  He  immediately  set  out 
for  Sparta,  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
Chalcidian  towns,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  conditions  of  the  trea- 
ty were  irrevocably  fixed.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  return  without  delay,  and  was  ordered,  if  he 
could  not  give  possession  of  Amphipolis  to  the 
Athenians,  to  withdraw  the  Peloponnesian  gar- 
rison. At  the  same  time  the  Spartans  pressed 
their  confederates,  who  had  refused  to  accede  to 
the  treaty,  to  waive  their  objections.  But  find- 
ing them  inflexible,  and  Argos  unwilling  to  treat, 
they  began  to  be  alarmed  lest  either  the  confed- 
eracy should  be  dissolved,  or  their  supremacy 
transferred  to  their  ancient  rival ;  and  they  saw 
no  better  way  of  averting  this  danger  than  to 
enter  into  a  closer  union  with  Athens,  and  thus 
to  deprive  both  Argos  and  their  refractory  allies 
of  their  chief  ground  of  confidence.  Nicias  co- 
operated with  them  for  this  object,  which  prom- 
ised to  strengthen  his  work ;  and  his  peace — 
as  the  fifty  years*  truce  was  sometimes  called — 
was  soon  followed  by  a  treaty  of  defensive  alli- 
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ance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  same 
period.  Each  state  bound  itself  to  succour  the 
other  if  its  territory  should  be  invaded ;  to  treat 
the  invaders  as  its  enemies,  and  not  to  make 
peace  with  them  but  with  the  other*s  consent ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Atheni- 
ans should  assist  the  Spartans  in  queUing  any  in- 
surrection of  their  serfs.*  At  the  end  was  a 
clause  similar  to  the  concluding  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  but  more  strongly  worded,  ma- 
king it  lawful  for  the  contracting  states  to  alter 
the  terms  of  their  alliance  by  adding  or  taking 
away,  as  they  might  think  fit. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  was  ratified,  the  Athe- 
nians gave  the  surest  pledge  of  their  pacific  dis- 
positions by  releasing  the  prisoners  taken  in 
Sphacteria.  And  thus,  after  it  had  lasted  ten 
years,  withlhe  short  interruption  of  the  doubt- 
ful truce,  the  Peloponnesian  war  seemed  to  be 
brought  to  an  end ;  and  the  two  powers  by 
whose  rivaliy  it  had  been  kindled  were  sudden- 
ly leagued  together  more  closely  than  they  had 
ever  been  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
policy  which  the  Spartan  government  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  towards  the  prisoners  on 
their  return  betrays  the  inward  malady  and 
growing  danger  of  the  state,  even  more  than 
the  importance  attached  to  their  liberation. 
Though  their  surrender  had  been  tacitly,  if  not 
expressly,  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates,  it  was 
generally  considered  at  Sparta  as  contrary  to 
the  spirit,  at  least,  of  their  martial  law ;  and  fears 
were  entertained  lest,  conscious  of  having  sunk 
in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  they 
should  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by  some 
attempt  at  a  revolution.  The  precaution  taken 
against  this  danger  appears  a  little  strange. 
They  were  degraded  from  their  franchise,  and 
some  of  them  at  the  same  time  deposed  from 
oflices  which  they  had  held,  and  were  disquali- 
fied from  holding  any,  and  even  from  making 
ordinary  contracts.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how 
this  severity,  which  must  have  seemed  in  itself 
unjust  and  cruel,  could  have  been  expected  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  designs  against  the 
state.  But  possibly  it  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  expiation  of  their  ofiTence ;  so  that,  when  they 
recovered  their  former  rank,  which  was  resto- 
red to  them  some  time  afterward,  they  might 
once  more  lift  up  their  heads  among  their  eqiub 
without  any  fear  of  reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PBOM    THE    PBACB    OP    NICIAS   TO    THB    CONQUEST 

OF    MEL08. 

Among  the  various  predictions  which  were 
current  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  one  only,  Thucydides  observes,  was  known 
to  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  it  was,  that  the  war 
should  last  thrice  nine  years.  He  does  not  con- 
sider the  temporary  and  partial  suspension  of 
hostilities  which  followed  the  treaties  mention- 
ed in  our  last  chapter,  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
questioning  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophe- 
cy, since  it  did  not  lead  to  a  state  of  peace. 
The  treaties  were  inscribed  on  piUars  or  tables 
of  stone  or  brass,  and  preserved  in  the  most  re- 
vered sanctuaries ;  but  they  were  for  the  most 
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part  a  dead  letter.    This  did  not  ariae  fnmk  the 
want  of  a  sincere  inclination  for  peace  in  the 
two  highest  contracting  parties.    The  radical 
Tice  of  the  transaction  was,  that  the  Spartans 
had  undertaken  more  than  they  were  able  to 
perform,  and  the  Athenians  would  accept  no- 
thing less  than  they  had  bargained  for.    The 
treaty  could  not  be  carried  into  full  execution 
without  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  allies 
of  Sparta,  who  refused  to  accede  to  it,  and 
though,  according  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of 
the  confederacy,  they  were  bound  by  the  will  of 
the  majority,  she  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
their  compliance.     Seyeral  others  were  dis- 
pleased with  those  parts  of  the  treaty  in  which 
they  were  individually  concerned,  or  had  partic- 
ular grounds  of  jealousy  or  discontent ;   and 
there  was  one  clause  in  the  treaty  of  aUiance 
which  created  general  offence  and  alarm.    The 
power  reserved  to  Sparta  and  Athens  of  altering 
its  terms  at  their  pleasure,  without  consulting 
their  allies,  was  thought  to  indicate  designs 
which  threatened  the  independence  of  the  infe- 
rior states.     The  ancient  respect  for  Sparta, 
founded  on  the  invincible  spirit  with  which  her 
sons  were  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus,  had  been  much  shaken 
hy  the  surrender  at  Sphacteria,  and  by  the  fee- 
bleness and  timidity  afterward  betrayed  by  the 
government  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
But  perhaps  these  causes  of  alienation  might 
not  have  come  into  action,  if  it  had  not  happen- 
ed that,  at  the  same  time,  Argos  presented  a  ral- 
lying point,  round  which  all  who  were  adverse 
to  Sparta  might  collect,  their  forces,  and  secure- 
ly array  themselves  in  declared  opposition.    Ar- 
gos haid  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  commotion,  and  had 
been  gaining  strength  while  her  neighbours 
were  wasting  themselves  in  a  ruinous  contest. 
But  as  she  saw  the  period  approaching  when 
she  might  be  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  her  old 
rival,  she  looked  about  her  for  some  addition  to 
her  means  of  defence  ;  and  the  state  of  Pelo- 
jponnesus  encouraged  her  to  revive  her  ancient 
pretension  to  that  supremacy  which  had  been 
Jong  exercised  by  Sparta.    In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  her  constitu- 
tion, which  tended  to  increase  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy of  the  two  states.    About  the  same  time 
ihat  she  reduced  Mycenae,  she  also  recovered 
several  other  towns  of  her  ancient  territory, 
which  she  had  lost  in  the  great  shock  which 
Cleomenes  gave  to  her  power,*  as  Tiryns,  the 
asylum  of  her  revolted  bondmen,  Omes,  Midea, 
Hysis.    But  she  treated  their  inhabitants  with 
a  more  liberal  policy  than  she  displayed  towards 
the  Mycenaeans,  who  had  exasperated  her  by 
their  competition.    She  transplanted  the  great- 
er part  of  them  within  her  walls,  and  admitted 
them  to  an  equality  with  her  ancient  citizens. 
The  strength  thus  added  to  the  commonalty  en- 
4SonTaged  and  enabled  it  to  break  down  aU  the 
old  barriers  of  aristocratical  privileges,  and  the 
government  henceforth  became  more  and  more 
4iemocratical. 

Among  the  states  which  felt  themselves  ag- 
;grieved  by  the  treaties,  none,  perhaps,  had  just- 
er  cause  of  complaint  than  the  towns  on  the 
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northern  coast  of  the  i£^an,  once  subject  to 
Athens,  which,  after  having  been  animated  to 
revolt  by  the  promises  of  Sparta,  found  them- 
selves abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  their  ir- 
ritated sovereign.  £ven  those  for  which  some 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
were  disappointed  and  alarmed.  The  permis- 
sion stipulated  for  the  inhabitants  to  migrate, 
strongly  indicated  the  small  value  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  was  nominally  restored  to 
them.  The  unconditional  restitution  of  Am- 
phipolis  not  only  threatened  a  large  part  of  the 
population  with  the  renewal  of  an  oppressive 
yoke,  but  extinguished  all  hopes  of  relief  in  the 
more  northern  dependants  of  Athens  on  the 
same  coast.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
departure  of  the  Peloponnesian  garrison,  Am- 
phipolis  held  out,  and  the  war  was  still  car- 
ried on  in  this  quarter.  The  cause  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  towns  had  always  been  warmly  espoused 
by  Corinth,  which  had  the  greatest  share  in 
promoting  the  revolt.  But,  l^sides  the  offence 
which  she  took  at  the  treaty  on  their  account, 
she  resented  the  disregard  which  had  been 
shown  in  it  to  her  private  interests.  She  had 
expected  to  recover  Sollium,  and  her  important 
colony  Anactorium ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  basis  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  pro- 
fessedly framed,  entitled  her  claim  to  them ; 
but  the  Acamanians  were,  perhaps,  determined 
to  keep  them,  and  they  were  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. Thus  estranged  from  Sparta,  the  Co- 
rinthians turned  their  thoughts  towards  a  new 
alliance,  and  now  resolved  to  execute  the 
threat  with  which  they  had  instigated  Sparta  to 
begin  the  war.  After  the  congress  held  at 
Sparta  on  the  last  treaty  with  Athens,  the  Co- 
rinthian deputies  were  instructed  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Argos,  and  to  open  a  negotiation 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  confederacy, 
over  whidi  Argos  was  to  preside.  Some  of 
the  persons  in  the  highest  offices  at  Argos 
adopted  their  views,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Argive  people  should  first  pass  a  decree  inviting 
every  independent  Greek  state  that  might  be 
willing,  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Argos ;  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  ap- 
point a  select  number  of  commissioners  invest- 
ed with  full  powers  to  treat  with  each  that 
should  offer  itself  A  decree  to  this  effect  was 
soon  after  carried  in  the  Argive  assembly ;  and 
twelve  commissioners  were  chosen,  and  em- 
powered to  conclude  an  alUance  with  all  Greek 
states,  except  Sparta  and  Athens,  who  were 
not  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  people. 

The  first  proposals  came  from  Mantinea. 
The  Mantineans  had  united  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arcadian  cantons  in  a  confederacy, 
which  they  governed.  But  this  union  had  been 
effected  by  force,  and  they  feared  that  Sparta, 
now  that  she  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  might  interfere  to  dis- 
solve it,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  general  pol- 
icy which  led  her  to  keep  Arcadia,  as  far  as  she 
could,  divided  and  feeble,  and  through  a  pecu- 
liar jealousy  of  Mantinea,  which  was  under  dem- 
ocratical  government,  and  was  at  war  with 
Tegea,  her  ancient  and  stanch  ally.  Argos, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  both  able  to  afford  pro- 
tection, and  attracted  Mantinea  by  its  sunilar 
constitution.    The  example  set  l^  Mantinea, 
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which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy might  be  safely  abandoned  by  all  who 
were  displeased  with  its  chief,  encouraged  the 
other  Peloponnesian  allies^  freely  to  express 
their  discontent,  and  tempted  them  to  take  the 
same  course.  The  Spartans,  alarmed  by  the 
rumour  of  this  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  and  ex- 
pecting that  Corinth  would  next  foHow  the 
movement  which  she  had  planned,  sent  envoys 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Corinthians  on  their 
conduct,  and  to  persuade  them  to  become  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  with  Athens.  The  envoys 
insisted  on  the  obligation  imposed  on  every 
member  of  the  confederacy  by  an  oath,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  the  majority.  But  this 
obligation  was  limited  by  a  clause  which  ex- 
cepted cases  in  which  "  any  hinderance  might 
arise  from  gods  or  heroes."  The  Corinthians 
now  availed  themselves  of  this  exception,  and 
contended  that,  since  they  had  bound  them- 
selves by  repeated  oaths  to  stand  by  their  Chal- 
cidian  allies,  this  was  a  hinderance  arising  from 
the  gods  which  restrained  them  from  conform- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  Pelopon- 
nesian confederates.  "  As  to  the  alliance  Avith 
Argos,  they  should  dehberate  with  their  friends. " 
There  were  envoys  from  Argos  at  Corinth 
when  the  Spartans  were  dismissed  with  this 
answer,  and  they  urged  the  Corinthians  to  en- 
ter into  league  with  Argos  without  delay.  Yet 
the  Corinthians — ^perhaps  with  the  view  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  their  support — did  not  im- 
mediately consent,  but  deferred  their  final  an- 
swer to  another  meeting ;  it  was  attended  by 
an  embassy,  which  they  probably  expected, 
from  Elis,  which  came  to  conclude  a  separate 
alliance  with  Corinth,  and  then,  according  to  a 
previous  arrangement,  proceeded  to  Argos,  and 
procured  adm^sion  for  Elis  into  the  Argive  con- 
federacy. 

Sparta  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Eleans 
by  an  act  to  which  she  had  been  prompted  by 
her  ruling  maxim,  of  keeping  Peloponnesus  di- 
vided among  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
independent  states,  which  led  her  to  support 
the  weak  against  their  more  powerftil  neigh- 
bours. Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Tri- 
phylian  town  of  Lepreum,  pressed  by  the  arms 
of  the  bordering  Arcadians,  had  sought  aid 
from  Elis,  but  could  only  obtain  it  at  the  price 
of  half  its  territory,  which  it  ceded  to  its  ally. 
The  Elians,  however,  only  exercised  their  sov- 
ereignty by  charging  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
with  the  yearly  payment  of  a  talent  to  the  treas- 
ury of  the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  Lepreans 
patiently  bore  this  slight  burden,  until  the  war, 
which  brought  with  it  other  demands,  afforded 
them  a  pretext  for  withholding  the  tribute ; 
and  when  Elis  threatened  to  exact  it  by  force, 
they  submitted  their  case  to  Spartah  arbitra- 
tion. The  Elean?  at  first  acquiesced  in  this 
mode  of  decision,  but  aflervirard,  suspecting  that 
Sparta  would  favour  the  weaker  party,  assert- 
ed their  claims  by  invading  the  Leprean  terri- 
tory. The  Spartans,  nevertheless,  made  an 
award,  declaring  Lepreum  independent,  and 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  it.  The  Eleans 
treated  this  as  a  conquest,  by  which  a  part  of 
their  dominions  had  been  wrested  from  them, 
and  demanded  restitution  as  due  to  them  ac- 
cording to  the  true  construction  of  the  agree- 
ment which  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 


peace.*  It  was  this  grievance  that  led  them 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  Argos ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  Corinth  and  the  Chalctdians  fol- 
lowed  their  example.  But  the  Boeotians  and 
Megarians  were  as  little  inclined  to  ally  them- 
selves with  Argos  as  with  Athens.  Both,  in- 
deed, thought  themselves  ill-treated  by  Spar- 
ta ;t  and  Megara,  in  particular,  had  reason  to 
complain  that  her  principal  port  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  her  inveterate  enemy,  though  she  had 
taken  and  demolished  the  long  walls  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  city.t  But  the  party  which 
had  now  the  ascendency,  both  there  and  in 
Boeotia,  was,  on  political  grounds,  averse  to  any 
connexion  with  Athens,  and  probably  thought 
war  with  a  democratical  neighbour  safer  than 
peace.  During  the  year's  truce  the  Theban 
government  had  given  a  signal  proof  of  their 
jealousy  and  aversion  towai^s  Athens.  Thes- 
pie  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by 
the  loss  which  it  had  sufiTered  in  the  canse  of 
Thebes  at  the  battle  of  Delium ;  yet,  the  year 
following,  the  Thebans  took  advantage  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  Thespians,  and,  charging 
them  with  a  leaning  towards  Athens,  demolish- 
ed their  walls.  Btii  on  similar  grounds  the 
oligarchs  of  Boeotia  and  Megara,  closely  united 
in  principles  and  interests  with  one  another, 
shrank  from  all  friendly  relations  to  the  demo- 
cratical government  of  Argos. 

The  new  confederacy,  which  was  opposed  to* 
the  two  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  did  not 
yet  appear  to  the  Corinthians  sufiSciently  strong, 
and  they  were  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Arcadians,  who,  if  united  under 
Argos,  would  form  a  saf^  barrier  against  Spar- 
ta. For  this  purpose,  the  concurrence  of  Te- 
gea  was  most  important,  and  might  be  expect- 
ed to  draw  over  the  smaller  Arcadian  towns. 
Envoys  were  sent  from  Corinth  and  Argos  to 
Tegea,  to  invite  the  Tegeans  to  join  the  Argive 
league.  But  they  were  attached  to  Sparta,  both 
by  ancient  recollections  and  by  their  enmity  to 
Mantinea,  and  declined  to  take  any  step  in  op- 
position to  their  old  ally.  The  ardour  of  the 
Corinthians  was  cooled  by  this  disappointment, 
and  they  began  to  fear  that  they  had  embarked 
in  a  perilous  undertaking.  They,  however,  tri- 
ed to  gain  Boeotia  to  their  canse  ;  but  their  per- 
suasions could  not  overcome  the  repugnance 
which  was  there  felt  to  the  alliance  with  Argos. 
They  then  tried  another  expedient  for  securing, 
the  protection,  at  least,  of  the  Boeotians  against 
the  danger  which  threatened  them  on  the  side 
of  Athens.  Soon  after  the  peace  an  indefinite 
truce,  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice,  had  been 
concluded  between  Athens  and  Boeotia,  and  had 
continued  ever  since.  The  Corinthians  endeav- 
oured to  induce  the  Boeotians  to  insist  on  the 

*  Thac,  ▼.,  31 ,  T^  ^vvflub'yi'  npofffiovrts—*'^  M^gmg  thm 
agreement  in  which  it  was  dedarea  tnat  the  uutiea  should 
bo  left  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  possession  or  all  the  places 
wh'ch  they  possessed  at  the  berinning  uf  it."  This  seems 
to  refer  to  the  fondamental  preliminary  a^eement,  which 
Thucydides  describes,  v.,  17,  in  vry  differant  tenns  — 
^i;ifcx(i)^S(ro  &JTC  fi  iidrcpoi  m^iittf^  loxov  hfoi^&vrai  rifv 
tlpfnmv  voutaOat.  Otherwise  we  must  sappose  that  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates  had  given  eaeh  other*  gnaraii' 
tee  to  this  eAeot  before  the  war. 

t  Thouffh,  as  Dr.  Arnold  obasrves  (Thucyd.,  toI.  ii.,  p. 
378),  the  ikeotians  were  certainly  not  despised  by  the  Lace- 
demoniana,  yet  both  they  and  tine  Megarians- might  think 
that  they  had  been  slighted  and  neglocted,  botn  in  the 
terms  or  the  peace  and  in  the  preforenoe  which  had  beeo 
given  to  the  Athsniaa  alliance.  t  Thve.,  it.,  lOQ^ 
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same  trace  being  granted  to  Corinth,  and  if  this 
was  refused,  to  renounce  it  themselves.  The 
Boeotians  consented,  indeed,  to  apply  to  Athens 
on  their  behalf;  but,  when  their  demand  was 
evaded  by  the  answer  "that  the  Corinthians, 
as  allies  of  Sparta,  did  not  need  any  separate 
truce  with  Athens,"  they  would  not  forego  the 
benefit  of  the  armistice,  tbough  strongly  urged 
by  the  Corinthian  envoys,  who  pretended  to 
have  received  their  promise  to  that  effect.  Hos- 
tilities remained  suspended  between  Athens 
and  Corinth,  but  without  the  forms  of  a  truce. 

The  summex,  however,  did  not  pass  without 
warfare.  The  Phocians  and  Locrians,  hitherto 
united  against  Athens,  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the 
field  under  the  command  of  Plistoanax,  to  break 
to  pieces  the  little  empire  which  the  Mantine- 
ans  had  established,  under  the  name  of  a  con- 
federacy, among  the  cantons  of  the  district  of 
Parrfaasia,  in  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia. 
Here  they  had  fortified  a  place  called  Cypsela, 
in  a  threatening  position  near  the  borders  of 
Laconia,  from  which  it  was  a  main  object  of 
Sparta  to  dislodge  them.  All  the  forces  of  Man- 
tinea  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  resist 
this  attack,  and  while  they  were  sent  out  to 
guard  the  frontier,  the  capital  was  intrusted  to 
an  Argive  garrison.  But  they  either  came  too 
late,  or  were  found  too  weak.  Plistoanax  suc- 
ceeded in  both  the  objects  of  his  expedition ;  he 
restored  the  Parrhasians  to  independence,  and 
destroyed  the  obnoxious  fortress.  About  the 
same  time  the  Spartan  government  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  security  of  Lepreum,  by  which  it 
freed  itself  firom  an  internal  source  of  disquie- 
tude. The  Helots  who  had  served  under  Bra- 
sidas,  on  their  return  from  Thrace  were  eman- 
cipated, and  shortly  afterward  transplanted  to 
Lepreum,  with  a  body  of  persons  of  a  sunilar 
class,  who,  under  the  name  of  Neodamodcs  (new 
conunoners),  enjoyed  a  franchise  which  had 
probably  been  transmitted  to  them  by  various 
degrees  from  servile  ancestors.  In  the  north, 
Scione  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, and  Cleon^s  bloody  decree  was  carried 
into  complete  execution.  The  male  inhabitants 
were  put  to  death ;  the  women  and  children 
made  slaves.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this 
atrocious  deed  was  the  subject  of  a  fresh  delib- 
eration at  Athens,  or  was  ordered,  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  officer  who  conducted  the  siege. 
The  lands  of  the  exterminated  people  were 
granted  to  the  Plataeans,  who  had  lost  the  pros- 
pect of  recovering  their  native  soil. 

The  Delians  were  moi^e  fortunate.  During 
the  year*s  truce,  the  Athenians,  perhaps  refer- 
ring their  reverses  to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  and 
wishing  to  atone  for  the  profanation  of  his  sanc- 
toaiy  at  Delium,  completed  the  purification  of 
Delos  by  removing  the  whole  population  of  the 
island.  There  was  some  ground  of  ancient  tra- 
dition— which  Thucydides  perhaps  thought  too 
absurd  to  record — ^for  treating  the  Delians  as  a 
polluted  race,  unfit  to  be  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Their  expulsion  was  no  doubt  the  ef- 
fect of  an  honest  superstition.  But  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  statement 
of  DiodoTus,  that  they  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Athens  by  their  attachment  to  Spar- 
ta.   It  is  easier  to  conceive  how  they  might 
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have  taken  such  a  bias,  than  to  understand  in 
what  way  they  could  have  betrayed  it.  But  the 
sequel  seems  to  show  that  there  was  a  connex- 
ion between  them  and  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
may  have  afiK)rded  them  opportunities  of  inju- 
ring Athens.  The  Athenians,  when  they  drove 
the  islanders  from  their  homes,  assigned  no  oth- 
er place  for  their  habitation,  but  led  them  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  they  could;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  aa 
asylum  which  was  opened  to  them  by  the  Per- 
sian satrap  Pharnaces,  at  Adramyttium,  on  the 
coast  of  ^olis.  Here  they  remained  until  the 
summer  of  421,  when  the  conscience  of  the 
Athenians  was  enlightened  by  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle, which  attributed  the  disaster  that  had  been 
brought  upon  them  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
general,  through  their  own  folly,  to  their  impi- 
ous expulsion  of  the  people  of  Apollo ;  and  en- 
joined them  to  recall  the  outcasts  to  their  island. 

The  barbarous  punishment  of  Scione  was  ill 
adapted  to  conciliate  the  other  revolted  towns. 
It  probably  confirmed  the  resistance  of  Am- 
phipolis;  and  the  Chalcidians  appear  to  have 
gained  ground  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos.*  The 
Athenians  complained  that  Sparta  did  not  exe- 
cute her 'part  in  the  treaty,  began  to  suspect 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  to  regret  that 
they  had  restored  the  Spartan  prisoners.  The 
Spartan  government  maintained  that  it  had  giv- 
en a  sufficient  proof  of  its  sincerity  when  it  re- 
stored its  Athenian  prisoners,  and  recalled  its 
troops  from  Thrace,  and  professed  to  be  willing 
to  do  everything  that  lay  in  its  power  towards 
the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  in  return  re- 
quired the  Athenians  to  evacuate  Pylus,  or,  at 
least,  to  put  an  Athe.nian  garrison  there  in  the 
room  of  the  Messenians  aiid  revolted  Helots^ 
who  infested  its  territory.  But,  in  its  anxiety 
to  recover  this  important  post,  it  had  amused 
the  Athenians  with  promises  which  it  must 
have  known  to  be  futile,  of  compelling  their  re- 
volted subjects  to  submit,  and  the  Bceotians  and 
Corinthians,  and  others  of  its  own  allies,  to  ac- 
cept the  treaty.  The  Athenians,  seeing  no  step 
taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  excuses  which 
were  ofifered  instead,  and  were  with  difficulty 
prevaiM  upon  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from 
Pylus,  by  the  assurance  that  Sparta  would  use 
her  utmost  efiTorts  to  induce  the  Bceotians  to 
restore  Panactum  and  their  Athenian  prison- 
ers; but  the  Messenians  and  their  comrades 
were  only  removed  to  the  neighbouring  island- 
of  CephaUenia. 

Hitherto,  although  the  complaints  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  unreasonable,  their  suspicions 
of  the  Spartan  government  were  unfounded. 
But,  in  the  autumn  of  421,  the  ephors  by  whom 
the  treaties  had  been  concluded  went  out  of  of- 
fice ;  and  among  their  successors  were  men  who 
were  adverse  to  the  new  relations  between 
their  country  and  Athens,  and  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  their  colleagues.  A  con- 
gress, which  was  held  soon  after  at  Sparta,  and 
was  attended  by  ministers  from  Corinth  and 
Boeotia,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Cleobulus 
and  Xenares,  the  two  ephors  who  were  most 
eager  to  dissolve  the  connexion  with  Athens, 

*  Thuc,  T.,  85.  The  nadtnf  ^tertiti^  is  amnteUigible  ; 
^(^f  inoonaiatent  with  ▼.,  89.  Fapu/a  oonjaetara,  XaXtor- 
^  or  ol  Z.,  Menu  the  most  pivbttUe. 
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Df  concerting  an  intrigue  for  that  end.  After 
the  breaking  up  of  the  congress,  which  a  long 
debate  brought  no  nearer  to  an  agreement,  they 
drew  the  Boeotian  and  Corinthian  deputies  into 
a  priyate  conference  with  some  some  other 
Spartans  of  their  party,  and  counselled  the  Boeo- 
tians, if  they  wished  to  avoid  being  forced  into 
>an  alliance  with  Athens,  to  make  common  cause 
with  Corinth,  and  first  to  enter  into  the  Argive 
confederacy  themselves,  and  then  to  bring  Spar- 
ta aJso  into  it.  "  The  alliance  with  Argos  was 
80  desirable  to  Sparta  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  purchase  it  even  at  the  cost  of  a  rupture  with 
Athens ;  as  she  would  then  be  able  to  sustain  a 
war  with  any  power  north  of  Peloponnesus. 
But  before  she  could  safely  renew  the  contest 
with  Athens,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
recover  Pylus ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Boeo- 
tians must  consent  to  deliver  up  Panactum  to 
be  exchanged  for  it." 

As  the  envoys  were  returning  home  with  this 
message,  they  fell  in  with  two  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  Argos,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
them  to  make  a  similar  proposal.  They  urged 
the  Boeotians  to  unite  with  Corinth,  Elis,  and 
Mantinea,  in  their  league  with  Argos ;  and  held 
out  as  an  inducement  the  advantage  which  such 
a  union  would  give  them  in  their  future  trans- 
actions, whether  of  war  or  peace,  with  Sparta 
or  any  other  state.  The  Boeotian  envoys  will- 
ingly listened  to  overtures  which  so  nearly  co- 
incided with  the  plan  of  their  Spartan  friends,* 
and  the  Argive  magistrates,  finding  them  so 
well  disposed,  promised  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Boeotia.  The  Boeotarchs,  when  they  heard  the 
report  of  their  ministers,  gladly  adopted  tbe  pro- 
posal of  the  Spartan  ephors,  which  removed  all 
their  objections  to  the  Argive  alliance.  They 
welcomed  the  embassy  which  soon  after  came 
from  Argos,  and  promised  to  send  one  thither 
to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  first  step  towards 
Ihe  execution  of  their  plan  was  to  make  an  al- 
liance offensive  and  defensive  with  Corinth, 
Megara,  and  the  Chalcidian  towns,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Boeotia  and  Megara  should  then  be- 
come confederates  of  Argos.  It  was,  however, 
necessary  that  the  agreement  privately  made 
by  the  Boeotarchs  with  the  Corinthian  envoys 
should  first  be  ratified  by  the  four  great  coun- 
cils of  Boeotia ;  but  the  Boeotarchs  behoved  that 
they  should  there  meet  with  passive  acquies- 
cence. They  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  neces- 
•saiy  to  disclose  their  secret  understanding  with 
their  Spartan  friends.  But  the  councils  were 
filled  by  men  strongly  averse  to  a  breach  with 
Sparta;  and  as  they  apprehended  that  this 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
•union  with  Corinth,  they  rejected  the  measure. 
The  government  did  not  now  venture  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  Argive  alliance,  or  to  send 
the  promised  embassy  to  Argos,  and,  without 
any  settled  design,  waited  for  a  more  favourable 
turn  of  affairs. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter  envoys 
came  from  Sparta  to  obtain  possession  of  Pa- 
nactum and  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  detained 

*  If  Thacydidea  did  not  so  distincUj  attribute  the  coin- 
cidenee  to  caaoco  (xarit  r^x*7*'*  ^-i  '')i  *^^  ^^  *^7  renson 
voottld  be  Msigned  why  the  two  Argirea  ahould  hsre  ron- 
oaaied  their  oonmiiiiication,  if  they  had  aoy,  with  Sparta, 
we  nuffht  aappoee  that  they  acted  in  concert  with  Cleobn- 
Ine  and  Xenaree.  Bat  the  oonoealmeBt  of  that  Act  tended 
ntim  to  thwart  than  to  promote  the  plan. 


by  the  Boeotians,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
them  against  Pylus,  and  they  had  perhaps  been 
instructed  to  suggest  a  new  method  of  attain- 
ing the  end  which  the  preceding  clandestine 
negotiations  had  failed  to  compass.  The  Boeo- 
tian government  consented  to  deliver  up  the 
fortress  and  the  prisoners  to  Sparta,  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  conclude  a  separate  alli- 
ance with  Boeotia,  as  she  had  with  the  Athe- 
nians. This  was  admitted  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  with  Athens,  either  in  the  sphit  or 
the  letter,*  and  was,  therefore,  just  what  the 
party  of  Cleobulus  and  Xenares  desired ;  and  it 
had  now  become  powerful  enough  to  cairy  this 
point.  In  the  spring  of  420  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded ;  but  when  the  Spartan  conunissioneiB 
came  to  receive  the  prisoners,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  Panactum,  they  found  that  it  had 
been  dismantled  by  order  of  the  Boeotian  gov- 
ernment, which  pleaded  an  ancient  compact  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Athens,  that  the  ground  on 
which  Panactum  stood  should  not  be  exclusive- 
ly occupied  by  either  nation,  but  shoidd  be  held 
by  both  in  common. 

But  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  cre- 
ated great  alarm  at  Argos,  where  their  i^  na- 
ture and  objects  were  not  known,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  they  had  taken  place  with  the 
consent  of  Athens,  and  that  the  Boeotians  had 
been  induced  to  enter  into  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance. Argos  did  not  fear  the  power  of  Sparta, 
so  long  as  she  could  reckon  on  support  from 
Athens ;  but  she  felt  that  she  must  soon  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  confederacy  which  included 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Boeotia ;  and  she  therefore 
hastened  to  make  her  peace  with  Sparta.  Two 
envoys,  recommended  by  their  personal  or  po- 
litical connexions,  were  despatched  to  Sparta 
with  pacific  overtures.  The  chief  obstacle  still 
lay  in  the  little  border  district  of  Cynuria,  which 
Argos  wished  to  recover,  and  Sparta  refiised  to 
cede.  It  was  a  question  in  which  the  Argives 
felt  their  national  honour  concerned ;  and  their 
envoys  did  not  venture  altogether  to  drop  their 
claim ;  but  as  the  Spartans  peremptorily  reject- 
ed it,  and  would  not  even  consent  to  refer  it  to 
arbitration,  they  devised  a  somewhat  singular 
expedient  for  reconciling  it  with  the  more 
pressing  object  of  their  mission.  They  prevail- 
ed on  the  Spartan  government  to  conclude  a 
peace  for  fifty  years,  but  to  let  a  clause  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  making  it  lawful  for  either 
party,  at  any  time,  when  the  other  was  not  en- 
gaged in  war  or  suffering  fh>m  any  epidemic 
sickness,  to  demand  a  combat  for  the  possession 
of  Cynuria,  like  that  which  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  legends  for  the  exploit  of  Othryades ; 
on  the  condition  that  the  victorious  champions 
should  not  pursue  the  vanquished  beyond  the 
border  of  the  disputed  territory.  Absurd  as  the 
proposal  now  sounded  to  the  Spartans,  it  served 
the  purpose  of  a  decent  compromise ;  and  the 
treaty  drawn  up  on  these  terms  was  sent  to 

*  Thttc,  T.,  30,  eipriutvov  S»sv  dAX^Xwv  n^t  avMteBal 
Tw  ijJitrt  iroXc^chr.  Tet  nere,  again,  no  such  claaee  orcnr*  in 
either  of  the  treatiee,  nor  ia  there  any  which  appears  to  re- 
(piire  BQch  a  conatruction.  But  perhapa  it  waa  uadentood 
to  be  implied  either  in  the  concluding  article  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  {fpf  6i  u  SoKfi,  «  r.  A.),  or  in  the  proviaion  made 
far  the  caae  in  which  the  territory  of  either  party  ahoold  be 
inraded ;  when  neither  waa  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
enemy  without  the  other'a  conaent.  It  may,  howerer,  have 
been  the  eut^t  of  a  die^inct  aobeeqnent  decree,  sndi  aa  the 
one  mentioned,  ▼.,  80,  aa  following  a  treaty  of  allianoe. 
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ArgOB  for  the  sanetioD  of  the  people,  and,  if  ap- 
pnnred,  was  to  be  ratified  at  the  approaching 
festival  of  the  Hjaciothia  at  Sparta. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  Spartan  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  deUver  up  Panactum  and 
the  prisoners,  met  with  a  yerj  angry  reception 
at  Athens.  They  strove  in  vain  to  demonstrate 
that  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  was  equiva- 
lent to  its  restitution ;  and  the  Athenians  were 
no  less  indignant  at  the  separate  treaty  which 
Sparta  had  concluded  with  the  Bceotians,  whom 
not  long  before  she  had  undertaken  to  force  into 
their  aBiance.  They  now  enumerated  their 
other  grounds  of  complaint,  which  they  viewed 
as  so  many  prooft  of  Spartan  duplicity,  and  dis- 
missed the  envoys  with  a  sharp  answer. 

There  was  at  Athens,  as  at  Sparta,  a  party 
which  aimed  at  severing  the  ties  that  bound  the 
two  states  together ;  and  the  jurritation  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  people  encouraged  it  to  redouble 
its  exertions.  It  was  headed  by  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  henceforward  becomes  the  most 
conspicuous  perHon  in  the  history  of  his  age,  Al- 
cibtades,  the  son  of  Clinias.  Though  his  name 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion 
by  Thacydides,  and  he  was  now  but  little  pest 
the  age  of  thirty,  which  at  Sparta  and  in  other 
Greek  states,  as  once,  perhaps,  at  Athens^as 
the  earliest  at  which  a  citixen  could  take^art 
in  public  business,  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
had  for  several  years  been  turned  towards  him 
with  anxious  attention.  Both  by  his  father's 
and  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with 
the  noblest  of  the  Eupatrids.  He  traced  his 
paternal  line,  through  Eurysaces,  son  of  Ajax, 
to  i£acus  and  the  kmg  of  the  gods ;  his  mother, 
Dinomache,  daughter  of  Megacles,  belonged  to 
the  boose  of  the  Alcmaeoni^a,  and  he  thus  reck- 
oned Cleisthenes,  the  friend  of  the  commonalty, 
among  his  ancestors.  His  paternal  ancestor, 
Alcibiades,  had  also  distinguished  himself  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Pisistratids.*  His  lather,  Clinias, 
had  equipped  a  galley  and  manned  it  with  200 
men  at  his  own  chaiige  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Coronea,t  leaving  Alcibia- 
des a  child,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years  old  ;| 
and  Pericles  and  his  brother  Ariphron,  as  rela- 
ted to  him  by  the  female  side,  became  his  guar- 
dians. He  inherited  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
in  Athens,  and  it  was  no  doubt  husbanded,  du- 
ring his  minority,  with  the  same  economy  which 
Pericles  exercised  in  his  own  domestic  afiTaiis. 
To  these  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,. na- 
ture added  some  still  rarer  endowments ;  a  per- 
son, which  in  every  stage  of  his  life  was,  even 
at  Athens,  remarked  with  admiration  for  its  ex- 
traordinary comeliness  ;^  a  mind  of  singular 
versatility ;  a  spirit  which,  like  that  of  the  peo- 


*  Isocr.,  De  Big.,  10. 

t  H«rod.,  viii.,  17.    Flut.,  Ale,  1. 

t  He  most  hare  been  past  twentr  when  he  Mired  imder 
Fhomio  at  Potidaa  in  432,  and  tnerefore  could  not  hare 
been  leee  than  fire  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
447,  bat  pxobablv  was  a  few  years  older.  Mr.  Clinton  (Ta- 
Um,  B.C.  4^,  S)  seems  not  to  aclmowledge  the  force  of 
this  inference. 

4  Of  which  ha  seems  to  hare  been  always  extremely 
Tsin.  Eren  as  general  he  is  said  to  hare  worn  a  shield  in- 
laid with  gold  and  ivory  with  the  device  of  Lore  hurling 
the  thoiiderbolt  (Satynis  in  Athenssus,  xii..  p.  534).  In 
Aglaophon's  picture  he  was  represented  KaXXluy  twv  yv- 
vacju/tary  vpoctimtv.  The  description  of  his  son,  who  aped 
hiA,  quoted  from  Archippns  by  Plutarch,  Ak.,  i.,  shows 
p  that  the  fiither  was  likewise  amcted  in  his  carriage,  and 
perhaps  in  his  lisp :  Kkaamvxtn'kral  rt  xol  rp^v^d^TM. 


pie  itself,  shrank  from  no  enterprise,  and  bent 
before  no  obstacle.  Even  in  his  childish  sports 
and  exercises  he  attracted  notice  by  the  signs 
which  he  gave  of  an  inflexible  energy  of  pur- 
pose. It  was  remembered  that  he  once  laid 
himself  down  before  the  wheels  of  a  wagon 
which  was  passing  through  a  narrow  street,  to 
prevent  it  from  interrupting  his  boyish  game.* 
His  petulance  did  not  even  spare  his  masters  ;t 
and  his  authority  decided  the  taste  of  his  young 
companions.!  It  may  easily  be  believed  that 
all  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  law 
and  usage,  though  Plutarch  could  not  report 
with  confidence  any  of  the  numerous  stories 
afterward  told  of  his  youthful  excesses. ^  The 
love  of  pleasure  was  alwa3rs  strong  in  him,  but 
never  predominant ;  even  in  his  earlier  years  it 
seems  to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  desire 
of  notoriety  and  applause,  which  gradually  ri- 
pened into  a  more  manly  ambition.  But  his 
vanity  was  coupled  with  an  overweening  pride, 
which  displayed  itself  in  a  contemptuous  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and 
often  broke  through  all  restraints  both  of  justice 
and  prudence. 

At  the  age — ^not  later  than  eighteen — ^when 
the  Athenian  laws  permitted  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  inheritance,  Alcibiades  found 
himself  his  own  master,  with  an  ample  fortune 
at  his  command,  in  the  city  which,  beyond  eve- 
ry other  in  Greece,  abounded  in  fuel  for  his  pas- 
sions, and  opened  the  widest  field  for  his  ambi 
tion,  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  in  the 
security  of  peace,  enriched  iad  adorned  with 
the  fruits  of  conquest,  commerce,  and  art,  under 
the  government  of  his  kinsman,  Pericles.  Such 
a  person,  in  such  a  place,  could  not  fail  to  be 
soon  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
companions,  of  needy  parasites,  and  aspiring  ad- 
venturers, drawn  to  him  by  various  motives, 
but  all  conspiring  to  deceive  and  corrupt  him  by 
their  flatteiy  and  their  counseLs.  It  was  also 
the  time  when  the  eontroversies  which  had 
long  been  earned  on  in  the  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy  had  been  succeeded  by  an  interval 
of  general  lassitude,  despondence,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  philosophical  truth,  which  afiforded  room 
for  a  new  class  of  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who, 
in  a  sense  which  they  first  attached  to  the 
word,  were  called  Sophists.  They  professed  a 
science,  superior  to  all  the  elder  forms  of  phi- 
losophy, which  it  balanced  against  each  ether 
with  the  imperfect  impartiality  of  universal 
skepticism,  and  an  art,  which  treated  them  all 
as  instruments,  useless,  indeed,  for  the  discov- 
ery of  truth,  but  equally  capable  of  exhibiting  a 
faUacious  appearance  of  it.  They  offered  their 
instructions  to  all  who,  possessing  a  sufficient 
capacity,  regarded  the  pursuit  of  fame,  >«realth, 
and  power  as  the  great  business  of  life,  and 
undertook  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  that  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
men  which  is  readily  yielded  to  superior  wis- 
dom and  virtue  by  the  simple  force  of  words. 
As,  according  to  their  view,  there  was  no  real 
difiference  between  truth  and  fal9ehood,  right 
and  wrong,  the  proper  learning  of  a  statesman 
consisted  in  the  arts  of  argument  and  persua- 


*  Pint,  Ale,  2,  t  Ibid.,  7. 

k  But  the  homicide  in  the  palaetra 


Jnstiiable.    Plut,  Ale,  S. 


t  Ibid.,  S. 
preliably  quite 
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sion,  by  which  he  ra^ht  sway  the  opinions  of 
others  on  every  subject  at  his  pleasure,  and 
these  were  the  arts  which  they  practised  and 
taught.  The  democratical  states,  and  Athens 
in  particular,  presented  the  most  frequent  op- 
portunities for  the  application  of  these  doctrines, 
and  the  highest  rewards  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  such  studies ;  and  the  Athenian  youth 
eagerly  crowded  round  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters of  the  new  school. 

The  growing  boldness  and  influence  of  the 
Sophists  roused  the  opposition  of  Socrates,  the 
founder  of  the  Attic  philosophy.    Victorious  in 
dispute,  he  was  seldom  able  to  counteract  the 
allurements  which  they  held  out  to  the  indo- 
lence and  presumption  of  their  disciples.     Al- 
cibiades  was  one  of  the  young  men  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  save  from  their  snares;  and 
this  contest  was  one  of  the  utmost  moment  for 
the  destiny  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.     Socrates 
saw  in  him  many  elements  of  a  noble  charac- 
ter, which  might  be  easily  perverted ;  abilities 
which  might  greatly  serve,  or  fatally  injure  his 
country  ;  a  strength  of  will  capable  of  the  most 
arduous  enterprises,  and  the  more  dangerous  if 
it  took  a  wrong  direction ;  an  ardent  love  of 
glory,  which  needed  to  be  purified  and  enlight- 
ened ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  win  all  these  ad- 
vantages for  truth,  virtue,  and  the  pubUc  good. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  tokens  of  a  generous  na- 
ture in  Alcibiades,  that  he  could  strongly  relish 
the  conversation  of  Socrates,  and  deeply  admire 
his  exalted  character,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
pulsive exterior,  and  the  wide  di^rence  of 
station  and  habits  by  which  they  were  parted. 
Thej  not  only  lived  for  a  time  in  a  very  inti- 
mate intercourse  at  Athens,  but  were  thrown 
together  in  situations  which  tended  to  strength- 
en the  hold  that  the  sage  had  taken  on  the  af- 
fection of  his  yoong  friend.    They  served  to- 
gether, under  Phormio,  at  Potidea,  and  in  one 
of  the  engagements  which  took  |>iace  during 
the  siege,  Alcibiades,  severely  wounded,  was 
rescued  fi-om  the  enemy  by  Socrates.*    The 
crown  and  panoply,  the  reward  of  valour,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  due  to  Socrates ;  but,  through 
the  partiality  which,  under  all  political  institu- 
tions, is  commonly  shown  for  birth  and  wealth, 
they  were  awarded  to  the  young  Eupatnd, 
though  he  proclaimed  the  superior  merit  of  his 
preserver,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  attested  the 
prowess  of  Alcibiades.    They  were  again  com- 
rades at  the  battle  of  Delium ;  and  Alcibiades, 
who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting his  friend  from  their  pursuers.!    But 
this  Intimacy  produced  no  lasting  fruits.     It 
was  the  immediate  object  of  Socrates  to  mod- 
erate the  confidence  and  self-complacency  of 
Alcibiades,  to  raise  his  standard  of  excellence, 
to  open  his  eyes  to  his  own  defects,  and  to 
convince  him  that  he  needed  a  long  course  of 
inward  discipline  before  he  could  engage  safely 
and  usefully  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
But  Alcibiades  was  impatient  to  enter  on  the 
brilliant  career  which  lay  before  him ;  the  mark 
towards  which  his  wise  monifor  directed  his 
aims,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  the  most  truly  glo- 
rious, was  not  only  distant  and  hard  to  reach, 
but  would  probably  have  diverted  him  fhmi  the 

*  Th«  impertinent  ckenticism  of  Demochaiei,  m  Athe- 
Bttiis,  ▼.,  c.  55,  is  ivell  refnted  by  Caatnlran. 
t  Plato.,  CoDTiT.,  p.  221. 


darling  objects  of  his  ambitious  hopes.  He 
feared  to  grow  old  at  the  feet  of  Socrates, 
charmed  into  a  fine  vision  of  ideal  greatness, 
while  the  substance  of  power,  honours,  and 
pleasure  slipped  from  his  grasp.  He  forced 
himself  away  from  the  siren  i^ilosophy,  which 
would  have  beguiled  him  into  the  thraldom  of 
reason  and  conscience,  that  he  might  listen  to 
the  plainer  counsels  of  those  who  exhorted  him 
to  seize  the  good  which  lay  within  his  reach,  to 
give  his  desires  their  widest  range,  to  cultivate 
the  arts  by  which  they  might  be  most  surely 
and  easily  gratified,  and  to  place  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  own  genius  and  energy^  Be- 
fore he  entirely  withdrew  from  the  society  of 
Socrates  he  had  probably  begun  to  seek  it  chiefs 
ly  for  the  sake  of  that  dialectic  subtilty  which 
Socrates  possessed  in  an  unequalled  degree, 
and  which  was  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
value  for  his  own  purposes.  His  estrangement 
from  his  teacher's  train  of  thinking  and  feeling 
manifested  itself  not  so  much  in  the  objects  of 
his  ambition  as  in  the  methods  by  which  he 
pursued  them.  It  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  he  had  lost,  not  only  idl  true  loftiness 
of  aim,  but  all  the  sincerity  and  openness  of^  an 
upright  soul ;  and  the  quality  which  in  the  end 
stamped  his  character  was  the  singular  flexibil- 
ity with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  tastes  and 
habits  most  foreign  to  his  own,  and  assumed 
the  exterior  of  those  whose  good-will  he  desired 
to  gain.* 

The  advice  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
urged  Pericles  to  kindle  the  Peloponnesian  war 
may  at  least  be  considered  as  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  his  own  recklessness  in  the  choice 
of  means  for  his  ends.  Popular  &vour  was  the 
step  by  which  he  hoped  to  mount  to  power ; 
and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  he 
stooped  to  ilatteiy  such  as  Perides  would  have 
disdained  to  use  ;t  but  Alcibiades  reconciled 
himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  ingenuity  and  address. 
He  would  seem  to  have  taken  Themistocles  for 
his  model,  and,  like  him,  to  have  found  pleas- 
ure in  artifices  and  intrigues,  so  as  to  prefer  a 
crooked  path,  even  when  a  straight  one  might 
have  led  to  the  same  end.  Nevertheless,  though 
artful  and  dexterous,  he  was  far  firom  being  cir- 
cumspect in  his  conduct,  and  as  lighUy  provo- 
ked the  enmity  of  individuals  by  wanton  inju- 
ries and  afifronts  as  he  was  sedulous  in  paying* 
coiurt  to  the  people ;  and  henoe  the  feeling  of 
mingled  fondness  and  admiration  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  multitude  was  earlj 
and  often  chilled  by  resentment  and  suspicion. 
Even  the  use  he  made  of  his  wealth — ^which  he 
greatly  increased  by  a  marriage  with  Hippa- 
rete,  the  daughter  of  Hipponicus,  the  richest 
man  in  Greecel — ^tended  as  much  to  give  um- 
brage to  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  gain  their 
good-will.     He  was  not  only  liberal  to  profu- 

—  T 1  II  .  ■  ■ —   —  -    —   -r 

*  Pint.,  Ale,  9S.  "  His  changes  were  as  rapid  as  thoae 
of  the  chameleon  ;  though  that,  it  is  said,  cannot  turn  its 
coloar  to  white  ;  bnt  there  was  no  habit  or  parsnit  whidk 
Alcibiades,  to  whom  good  and  bad  were  indtfTerent,  covld 
not  and  wonld  not  adopt.** 

t  Andocides,  Alcib.,  p.  81,  ^iarcr£X«ev  i$p6ovs  pjy 
iifiSt  Ko\aKt6iavt  Iva  S*  ixtumv  TtponriXeucf^v. 

t  Nepos,  Alcib.,  2.  Omnium  Gneca  lingua  lotjnentiam 
diTttissimam.  So  Isocr.,  De  Big.,  IS.  IIAo^ry  irtfuriK  rw 
*EXXi^wi;.  See  Boeckh,  Staats  d.  Ath.,  it.,  S.  AlcibiadM 
received  a  portion  of  ten  talents  with  his  wife,  the  laxg«st 
that  had  ever  been  heard  of:  it  was  to  be  doubled  tm  tha 
birth  of  a  son. 
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sion  in  the  legal  and  cUstoinary  contributions, 
with  which  at  Athens  the  affluent  charged 
themselves,  as  well  to  provide  for  certain  parts 
of  the  naval  service  as  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  public  spectacles,  but  aspired  to  dazzle 
all  Greece  at  the  national  games  by  magnifi- 
crnce  such  as  had  never  been  displayed  there 
even  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  by  the  op- 
ulent princes  of  Syracuse  or  Cyrene.  •  He  con- 
tended at  Olympia  with  seven  chariots  in  the 
same  race,  and  won  the  first,  second,  and  third 
or  fourth  crown — success  unexampled  as  the 
competition,  t  He  afterward  feasted  all  the 
spectators  ;X  and  the  entertainment  was  not 
more  remarkable  for  its  profusion  and  for  the 
multitude  of  its  guestJs,  than  for  the  new  kind 
of  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  subjects  of  Ath- 
ens. The  Ephesians  pitched  a  splendid  Per- 
sian tent  for  him ;  the  Chians  fbmished  prov- 
ender for  his  horses;  the  Cyzicenes,  victims 
for  the  sacrifice ;  the  Lesbians,  wine,  and  other 
requisites  for  the  banquet.^  His  interest  was 
supposed  to  be  powerful  enough  to  induce  the 
Elean  judges  to  give  a  partial  sentence  in  his 
faTour.ll  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  engaged 
Euripides,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  day,  to  com- 
pose a  panegyric  ode,5'  and  dedicated  two  pic- 
tures, works  of  Aglapphon,  to  commemorate 
his  victory ;  one  representing  him  as  crowned 
by  the  powers  of  the  Olympic  and  the  Pythian 
festival,  the  other,  as  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
youth,  reclining  on  the  knees  of  Nemea.** 
Reflecting  men  could  not  but  ask,  whether  any 

.  private  fortune  could  support  such  an  expendi- 
ture, and  whether  such  honours  were  in  har- 
mony with  a  spirit  of  civil  equality.  This  anx- 
iety was  the  more  reasonable,  as  Alcibiades 
seemed  to  love  to  show  that  he  considered  him- 
self as  a  privileged  person,  raised  above  the 
laws ;  and,  as  he  is  said  once  to  have  disfigured 
a  valuable  animal,  merely  that  his  caprice  might 
become  the  topic  of  general  conversation, ft  so 
it  was  evident  that  in  his  most  illegal  acts  he 
rather  sought  to  attract  public  attention  than 
hoped  to  escape  it.  The  people  cherished  this 
wilful  humour  by  the  partial  indulgence  with 
which  they  repaid  his  flattery.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  assembly  was  marked  by  a  sig- 
nificant specimen  of  popular  levity  and  good- 
nature. He  was  passing  by,  when  severS  cit- 
izens were  oflering  donations  to  the  treasury. 
He  followed  their  example,  and  was  greeted 

'  with  loud  applause.  In  the  delight  which  he 
felt  at  this  first  taste  of  popularity,  he  sufifered 
a  tame  quail,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 

!  *  So  Plat.,  Ale,  ii.  Alcibiadeg  himself  in  Thucyd.,  ri., 
16,  tpesks  more  moderately  (foa  ohiciiw  littarfu  irpdTtpov)^ 
pnbebly  to  ivoid  aa  inTidioas  compwriKia. 

t  Wa  are  not  »wue  that  the  Olynipiad  oaa  be  certainly 
fixed  i  bat  it  was  probably  01.  80,  B.C.  434.  His  marriage 
wu  before  the  battle  of  Delitim  (Andocid.,  p^  30),  and  his 
Tictory  at  Olympia  was  aboat  th«  aame  time,  aooordinr 
to  Isocr.,  Big;.,  14.  In  the  next  Olympiad  the  ohahot  of 
Licbas  waa  Tictoriona.  01.  88  seems  too  early  for  the  allu- 
iiiio,  Thac,  ri.,  10,  irpdrtOov  IXir/^ovre;  ahr^iv  KarairciroXe- 
pfioBoi :  sot  to  mention  that  the  Lesbians  were  then  at 
wsr  with  Athana. 

t  Atheweoa,  L.  p.  3.    Plat.,  Ale.,  13,  iroAAovf. 

§  Plat.,  Ale.,  19.  Andoc^p.  33,  compared  with  Satjrras 
is  Athenssofl,  icii.,  p.  534.  Bat  the  comparison  saraests  a 
anspidon  tha^  Satyras  ampUflad  the  fact  mentioned  by  An- 
docidesand  Plotarch  into  a  habitaal  praetioe:  rat  Awoitf 
#ia(  hfort  arlXXotrp,  I  Andoc.,  Ale,  p.  3E9. 

Y  Pint.,  Ale.,  II.  **  Satjrrus  in  Athen.,  a.  >. 

tt  Pln^  AiCf  9 ;  while  a  dilbreot  torn  ia  girea  to  the 
fltvy. 


of  the  young  Athenians,  he  carried  about  with 
him,  to  escape  from  under  his  doak ;  and  the 
business  of  the  assembly  was  interrupted  until 
the  bird  was  caught,  and  restored  to  Alcibiades, 
by  the  same  Antiochus  who,  first  recomniend- 
ed  to  him  by  this  trivial  seryice,  aAerward  in- 
volved him  in  one  of  his  greatest  misfortunes.* 
This,  indeed,  was  not  quite  so  extravagant  a 
condescension  as  was  once  shown  to  Cleon, 
who,  one  day,  after  he  had  kept  the  assembly  a 
long  while  waiting  for  him,  entered  it  with  a 
garland  on  his  head,  and  begged  that  it  might 
be  adyourned  to  the  morrow,  because  he  had 
just  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  had  to  enter- 
tain some  strangers  at  home ;  and  obtained  his 
request. t  But  the  impunity  with  which  Alcib- 
iades was  permitted  to  commit  ofifences,  which 
would  have  been  severely  punished  in  any  other 
citizen,  was  both  unseemly  and  dangerous. 
The  violence  with  which  he  detained  the  paint- 
er Agatharchus  for  three  or  four  months  in  his 
house,  and  forced  him  to  adorn  it  with  his  pen-' 
cil;t  the  blow  with  which,  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness, for  a  sportive  wager,  he  insulted  Hipponi- 
cus,  whose  daughter  he  afterward  married;^ 
the  threats,  or  the  plot  of  assassination  with 
which  he  terrified  his  brother-in-law  Callias  ;R 
the  outrages  with  which  he, revenged  himsell 
on  his  enemies,^'  or  tried  the  patience  of  hit 
friends,**  might  be  thought  frolics  which  diii 
not  concern  the  public  ;  but  the  majesty  of  thr 
conmion wealth  was  violated  when  he  disturbei> 
the  Dionysiac  festival  by  an  assault  on  a  com 
petitor  in  the  midst  of  the  spectacle  ;tt  whei 
he  used  the  sacred  vessels  belonging  to  th« 
state,  while  they  were  required  for  a  public  pro 
cession  at  Olympia,  to  adorn  that  with  whici 
he  celebrated  his  victory  ;tX  when,  to  protect 
the  Thasian  poet  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit,  he 
went  openly  to  the  public  archives,  and  destroy- 
ed the  record  ;$^  when,  after  having  compelled 
his  wife  Hipparete,  by  his  ill-treatment,  to  leave 
his  house,  and  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  he  seized  her 
in  the  presence  of  the  archon,  and  dragged  her 
home.  II II  There  were  also  rumours,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  a  comedy  of  EupoUs, 
of  secret  orgies,  in  which  Alcibiades  acted  a 
principal  part,  and  which  outraged  not  only 
good  manners,  but  religion. ^'5'  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  most  prudent  citizens, 
who  observed  his  conduct  with  uneasiness, 
thought  it  best  to  connive  at  it.  The  light  in 
which  they  viewed  him  is  indicated  by  an  im- 
age which  iEschylus,  in  a  comedy  of  Aristopha- 
nes,*** is  made  to  apply  to  Alcibiades :  "  A  lion's 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city;  but 
whoever  rears  one  must  let  him  have  his  way.'* 
Many  who  saw  that  Alcibiades  was  unfolding  a 
character  which  could  scarcely  find  room  for 
itself  in  the  midst  of  institutions  like  those  of 
Athens,  might  believe  that  it  was  likely  to  be- 

*  Ibid.,  10.    Compare  Xeaoi^an,  HaUan.,  i.,  5, 11* 

t  Plat.,  Nic,  7. 

t  Andoc.,  p.  31.  Demoethenes,  Mid.,  p.  569,  seems  to 
have  beard  a  differsnt  story.  ^  Pint,  Ale,  8. 

II  Andoc.,  p.  31.    Plat.,  Alo.,  8. 

Y  We  allnde  to  the  atory  of  Eapolis  (Cio.  ad  Ath.,  ti., 
1)  only  as  an  illustTatfon.  **  Plat.,  Alo.,  4. 

ft  Andoc.,  p.  SI;    Demoath.,  Mid.,  p.  663. 

tt  Andoe.,  p.  83.    See  Dissefa*s  Pindar,  Ezoars.  i.,  p.  M4. 

^  ChaoMBleon  in  Athenaoe,  iz.,  p.  407. 

HII  Andoo.,  p.  30.    Plut.,  Ale,  8. 

YY  SeeBaUmann,Mytholog..ii.,p.  164.  What  Thneydi- 
dea  says  (▼!.,  15)  of  hia  rank  rd  lavroV  amfta  wmfvopia  waa 
probaUyooana^tadwiththaaeranoais.       ***  Ran.,  1497. 
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oome  8tin  more  dangeroos  if  proyoked  by  re- 
sistance and  panishment. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war  Alcibia- 
des  had  served,  as  we  have  seen,  with  honour 
in  several  campaigns  ;  but  he  had  acquired 
much  more  celebrity  by  his  private  adventures 
than  by  hiS  exploits  in  the  field,  or  by  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  popular  assembly.  Though 
his  youth  did  not  disqualify  him  for  taking  part 
in  the  public  counsels,  as  it  did  for  mUitary 
command,  he  seems  to  have  come  forward  but 
seldom,  or  with  little  effect,  so  long  as  Cleon 
retained  his  ascendency.  His  eloquence  is  de- 
scribed as  almost  irresistibly  powerful  ;*  and 
its  efficacy,  which  was  undoubtedly  much 
heightened  by  the  graces  of  his  person  and 
manner,  is  said  to  have  been  rather  increased 
than  impaired  by  a  slight  defect  in  his  voice. t 
But  it  would  appear  to  have  been  slowly  mar 
tured.  He  was  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his 
expressions,  and  did  j[iot  always  possess  a  flu- 
ency of  language  equal  to  the  quickness  of  his 
conceptions,  so  that  when  he  spoke  without 
preparation,  he  was  often  obliged  to  pause,  hes- 
itate, and  recommence  an  unfinished  period.^ 
This  was  an  impediment  which  must  have  been 
painful  to  his  vanity,  and,  contrasted  with  Cle- 
on'8  volubility,  placed  him  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, which  may  have  retarded  the  beginning 
of  his  political  career.  Yet,  at  the  time  which 
our  narrative  has  now  reached,  he  seems  al- 
ready to  have  distinguished  himself  as  the  au- 
thor of  one  important  measure ;  for  It  appears 
to  have  been  before  the  peace  of  Nicias  that  he 
carried  a  decree  for  raising  the  tribute  of  the 
allies,^  and  having  himself  been  appointed  one 
of  ten  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  he 
doubled  the  amount  at  which  it  had  been  fixed 
by  Aristides.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  ground 
for  the  charge  afterward  brought  against  him, 
of  having  enriched  himself  on  this  occasion  by 
the  abuse  of  his  authority ;  but  the  measure  it- 
self indicated  that  he  had  adopted  the  policy 
which  had  founded  the  dominion  of  Athens  on 
force  and  terror,  and  that  he  intended  to  carry 
it  to  a  still  greater  length.  Cleon's  death  open- 
ed a  broader  avenue  for  him,  and  he  saw  no  ri- 
val but  Nicias  standing  in  his  way,  whose  op- 
position he  had  reason  to  fear.  Cleon,  indeed, 
had  left  behind  hiAi  a  man  of  similar  character, 
who  pushed  himself  into  a  temporary  celebrity 
by  similar  arts,  and  is  therefore  commonly  rep- 
resented as  his  successor,  and  as  having  ob- 
tained the  same  kind  of  political  ascendency. 
This  was  the  lamp-maker,  Hyperbolus,  a  man 
cf  so  base  extraction,  that,  if  we  may  believe 
the  assertion  of  a  contemporary  orator,||  his  fa- 
ther was  a  branded  slave,  and  was  employed 
as  a  workman  in  the  public  mint  at  the  same 
time  that  the  son  was  taking  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. But  Cleon  possessed  talents  enough  to  be 
extremely  mischievous ;  Hyperbolus  seemB  only 


*  Nepot,  Ale,  i.  DiiertQs,  ut  iiqnimii  diotndo  Talent, 
qood  tanUi  erat  oommendatio  oria  atqtta  orationia,  at  nemo 
ei  dlcendo  poiaet  reaiatera.  Demoatlu,  Bfid.,  p.  568,  X^civ 
iSiKti  ndvTuVi  &f  ^aeiy,  clvat  Sttvdnro^ :  not  ezprening 
liit  own  opinion,  aa  Plut.,  Ale,  10»  rsproaenta  it. 

t  Plat.,  Alp.,  1.  A  alight  liep  (rpoaXtfnyt),  in  which  hie 
•on  affected  to  imitate  hinu 

t  Tbeophrastus  in  Plat.,  Ale,  10. 

«  Boee&h,  St.d.  A.,  iii.,  19. 

I  Andooidea  ap.  Schol.  Ariatoph.,  Vaap.,  1001. 


to  have  had  impudence  and  malignity  soflicieiit 
to  make  him  infamous  and  hateful.  He  wa& 
eminent  enough  among  the  public  men  of  his 
day  to  be  a  mark  for  the  comic  poets,  to  whom 
his  birth,  condition,  and  character  afforded  in- 
exhaustible materials  for  satire.  But  his  im- 
portance is  not  to  be  measured  by  his  notoriety. 
To  Thucydides  he  appeared  so  contemptible, 
that  he  is  only  induced  to  mention  him  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  death  ; 
though  the  occasion  by  which  he  was  driven, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  the  political  stage,  might 
have  been  thought  memorable  enough  to  de-' 
serve  notice.  Among  the  other  competitors  of 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
Phsax,  son  of  Erasistratus,  were  the  most 
prominent  Andocides  was  of  noble  family^ 
and  a  pleasing,  though  not  a  powerful  orator : 
but  his  character  inspired  as  little  confidence 
as  that  of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  resembled  only 
in  his  vices.  Pheax  was  likewise  of  good 
birth  and  engaging  manners,  but  was  deficient 
as  a  public  speaker.  The  time,  therefore,  had 
come  when  Alcibiades  might  reasonably  hope 
to  reach  the  highest  place  in  the  common- 
wealth, which  was  itself  only  the  first  step  in 
the  scale  of  his  ambition. 

Neither  Cleon  nor  Nicias  could  properly  be 
said  to  be  heads  of  a  party.  Cleon*s  strength 
lay  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  to  whose 
passions  he  ministered :  Nicias  was  supported 
by  all  who  dreaded  or  hated  Cleon.  The  per- 
sonal motives  which  led  him  to  desire  peace 
were,  indeed,  shared  by  many  among  them,  but 
did  not  form  the  bond  of  their  union.  The  turn 
which  the  war  had  taken  had  created  a  general 
wish  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Sparta. 
Alcibiades,  en  the  other  hand,  restless  and  san- 
guine, had  much  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  fron|^ 
war,  and  he  exercised  an  extensive  influence 
over  the  Athenian  youth  of  the  higher  orders. 
But  he  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
the  universal  call  for  peace,  and  would  willing- 
ly have  taken  the  lead  in  the  negotiations  which 
were  opened  with  Sparta,  that  the  treaty  might 
be  considered  as  his  work.  His  family  had  of 
old  been  connected  with  Sparta  by  ties  of  hos- 
pitality, but  his  grandfather  had  broken  off  this 
relation.  Alcibiades  would  have  renewed  it, 
and  signified  his  wish  to  conciliate  the  Spar- 
tans by  good  offices  towards  the  prisoners  of 
Sphacteria,  in  which  he  vied  with  Nicias.  But 
the  Spartan  government  did  not  meet  those  ad- 
vances, and  preferred  the  alliance  of  Nicias  to 
that  of  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  given  any 
proofs  that  he  could  be  either  formidable  or 
useful  to  them.  Alcibiades,  disappointed  and 
provoked  by  the  advantage  given  to  his  rival 
and  the  slight  shown  to  himself,  endeavoured 
from  the  first  to  impede  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  by  attributing  perfidious  intentions  to  the 
Spftrtans,  who,  he  contended,  only  wantei^to 
gain  time  for  concluding  a  treaty  with  Argoe, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  themselves  on 
that  side,  would  renew  the  war  with  Athens. 
He  had  since  industriously  fanned  the  jealousy 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  people  through 
the  improvident  selfishness  of  Sparta,  and  the 
machinations  of  the  Spartan  party,  which  was 
labouring  for  the  same  end  with  himself,  now 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  great 
step  towards  the  execation  of  his  designs. 
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He  had  friends  al  Argos,  to  whom  he  pri- 
▼atelj  sent  word  that  the  Athenians  were  now 
in  a  temper  to  listen  to  proposals  for  an  alli- 
ance with  Argos.  This,  indeed,  he  perceived 
to  be  the  most  natural  and  advantageons  con- 
nexion for  both  states,  though  he  was  conscious 
of  other  motives  for  bringing  it  about.  His 
message  was  gladly  received  at  Argos ;  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Sparta  was  immediately  dropped, 
and  an  embassy,  accompanied  by  envoys  from 
Elis  and  Mantinea,  was  despatched  to  Athens. 
The  Spartan  government  lost  no  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  this  formidable  coalition, 
and  sent  three  ambassadors,  Philocharidas, 
Leon,  and  Bndius,  selected  as  personally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Athenians,  to  make  such  apolo- 
gies and  offers  as  might  divert  them  from  en- 
tering into  it.  Endius  belonged  to  the  Spartan 
family  with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been 
anciently  connected,  and  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  name — and  he  was  probably  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  winning  Alcibi-- 
ades — bat  the  consequence  was  that  Alcibiades 
the  more  easily  overreached  him  and  his  col- 
leagues. Hiey  were  first  introduced  to  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  where  they  announced 
that  they  were  come  with  lull  powers  to  termi- 
nate all  differences,  and  their  explanations  and 
proposals  were  received  with  such  approbation 
as  to  alarm  Alcibiades  for  the  effect  which  they 
might  produce  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
TaJiing  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  confidence 
which  he  gained  through  his  relation  to  Endius, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  prom-  ^ 
ised  with  solemn  assurances  to  aid  them  in  ob- 
taining the  restitution  of  Pylus,  the  main  object 
of  their  nussion,  which  he  had  hitherto  strenu- 
ously opposed,  and  in  re-establishing  a  good 
anderstanding  between  the  two  states ;  but  be 
^^rsuaded  them  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
let  the  assembly  know  the  extent  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  made  it  a  condition  of  his  co-operation, 
that  they  should  disavow  them.  The  Spartans 
fell  into  this  trap»  and  when  in  the  assembly 
ihey  were  questioned  as  to  their  commission, 
ihey  made  the  answer  which  had  been  concert- 
ed with  Alcibiades.  But  he  now  convicted 
them  of  self-contradiction,  and,  armed  with 
soch  specious  evidence  of  their  double-dealing, 
inveighed  more  vehemently  than  ever  against 
Spartan  insincerity,  and  urged  the  people  to 
break  off  all  negotiation  with  them,  and  at  once 
to  close  with  the  proposals  of  Argos ;  and  this 
motion  wcrald  have  been  immediately  carried 
if  the  sbodc  of  an  earthquake  had  not  interrup- 
ted the  business  of  the  day. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Spartan  en- 
voys and  Alcibiades  had  been  concealed  from 
Nicias,  whose  concurrence  did  not  appear  to  be 
needed,  and  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  he 
had  reason  to  be  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Spartans.  Still,  in  the  assembly  which  was 
heid  the  next  day,  he  endeavoured  to  heal  the 
breach  made  through  their  imprudence,  and. 
urged  the  expediency  of  ascertaining  the  inten- 
tions of  Sparta  before  her  alliance  was  abandon- 
ed for  that  of  Argos.  The  delay  required  for 
this  purpose  could  neither  injure  the  interest 
nor  the  dignity  of  Athens,  wluch  occupied  the 
vantage  ground,  and  had  no  reason  either  to 
fear  or  to  wish  for  war,  while  the  power  and 
pride  of  Sparta  had  suffered  a  severe  shock. 


His  arguments  or  authority  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  send  him  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy,  which  was  instructed  to  demand  sat- 
isfaction on  the  three  most  important  points  on 
which  the  Athenians  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
— the  restitution  of  Amphipolis,  the  rebuilding: 
of  Panaetum,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  sepa- 
rate alliance  with  Bceotia.  This  last  was  the 
point  which  the  Spartan  government  waa  most- 
unwilling  to  concede ;  and  when  the  Atheniaa 
envoys  insisted  on  it  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, on  which  alone  Athens  would  decline  Uy 
connect  herself  in  like  manner  with  Argos, 
Xenares  and  his.  party  obtained  a  majority  for 
returning  a  positive  refusal.  All  that  Niciae 
could  carry  to  prevent  his  mission  from  appear- 
ing entirely  fruitless  was,  that  the  existing 
treaties  should  be  ratified  afinesh.  But  the  is- 
sue of  the  embassy,  when  reported  at  Athens,, 
excited  great  indignation  against  Sparta,  and 
murmurs  against  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
once  desired  and  applauded  peace.  Alcibiades 
no  longer  met  with  any  opposition  when  he  re- 
newed his  motion ;  and  a  treaty  was  immedi- 
ately concluded  witii  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea, 
for  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  to  last  & 
hundred  years.  One  of  its  articles  provided 
that  none  of  the  parties  should  allow  the  ene- 
mies of  the  rest  to  pass  through  its  territory  or 
to  cross  the  sea ;  a  clause  which  could  only 
concern  Athens.  The  terms  on  which  each 
was  to  send  succour  to  its  allies  were  exactly 
regulated.  In  a  common  vrar  the  conunand 
was  to  be  equally  shared  by  the  confederates. 
No  new  articles  were  to  be  added  but  by  unani* 
mous  consent. 

Still,  this  treaty  was  not  construed  as  putting 
an  end  to  those  which  subsisted  between  Sparta 
and  Athens.  Corinth  did  not  enter  into  it ;  but, 
as  the  breach  between  Sparta  and  Athens  grew 
wider,  became  more  disposed  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  old  ally ;  and  she  had  already  be- 
trayed this  change  in  her  views  by  rejecting  a 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  her  to  oon 
tract  an  offensive  alliance,  in  addition  to  her 
former  engagements,  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Man- 
tinea.  Peloponnesus  remained  tranquil  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  though  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  it  was  threatened  with  a  general  out- 
break of  hostilities  through  the  animosity  cher^ 
ished  by  Elis  against  Sparta  on  the  score  ot . 
Lepreum,  which,  as  she  could  not  safely  vent 
it  in  any  other  way,  she  attempted  to  gratify  by 
an  abuse  of  her  authority  as  president  of  the 
Olympic  games.  After  the  sacred  truce  for  the 
festival  of  this  summer — ^Uie  ninetieth  Olym- 
piad— ^had  been  proclaimed  according  to  the 
usual  form  in  the  Eiean  territory,  but  before 
the  ^  heralds  had  arrived  at  Sparta,  a  Lacedae- 
monian force  had  marched  to  Lepreum,  and 
had  made  an  attempt  upon  a  fortress  named 
Phyrcus,  which  seems  to  have  been  either  in 
Elis  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans.  They  seized 
this  pretext  to  sentence  the  Spartans  to  a  fino^ 
which  being,  according  to  what  was  called  the 
Olympic  law,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
troops  employed  in  the  breach  of  the  truce, 
amounted  to  upward  of  thirty-three  talents. 
The  Spartans  contended  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  truce  until  it  had  been  proclaimed 
to  Uiem,  and  that  the  legality  of  their  conduct 
had  been  virtually  leoognised  by  the  Eleanft 
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themaelves,  since  the  tmoe  was  proclaimed  at 
Sparta  after  the  act  by  which  it  was  now  pre- 
tended that  it  had  been  brcAen  ;  and  they  re- 
ftised  to  pay  the  penalty.  Still,  the  Eleans 
seem  to  have  expected  that  the  name  of  re- 
ligion  would  at  Sparta  be  powerfbl  enough  to 
extort  great  concessions ;  and  they  ofibred,  if 
the  Spartans  would  give  up  Lepreum,  to  dis> 
charge  them  from  the  penalty ;  remitting  the 
part  that  belonged  to  themselves,  and  paying 
tiiat  which  was  due  to  the  god  in  their  stead. 
When  this  offer  was  rejected,  they  demanded 
that  the  Spartans,  before  they  were  admitted 
to  the  approaching  festival,  should,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nation  assembled  at  Olympia,  soU 
«mnly  submit  to  this  sentence,  and  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  pay  the  fine  at  some  future 
time.  As  they  refused  this  acknowledgment, 
they  were  put  under  a  ban,  and  forbidden  to 
^celebrate  the  usual  sacrifices  at  Olympia  by  a 
public  deputation,  and  to  take  part  in  the  games, 
it  was  known  that  they  would  feel  this  exclu- 
sion very  keenly,  and  the  Eleans  apprehended 
that  they  might  disturb  the  games  by  a  forcible 
irruption,  and  not  only  stationed  a  body  of  their 
•own  troops  to  guard  the  sacred  ground,  but  ob- 
tained succours  from  Argos  and  Mantinea,  and 
a  squadron  of  Athenian  horse.  Their  fears  were 
redoubled  by  an  occurrence  which  took  place 
during  the  games.  A  Spartan  named  Lichas 
had  sent  a  chariot  to  contend  for  the  prize  ;  but 
as,  on  account  of  the  ban,  it  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  lists  under  the  name  of  its  owner, 
he  caused  it  to  be  described  as  public  property 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  His  horses  won, 
and  the  Bceotian  people  was  proclaimed  victor. 
But  Lichas,  who  was  present,  could  not  forbear 
from  stepping  forward  and  making  the  real  com- 
petitor known  by  placing  a  chaplet  on  the  head 
of  his  successful  charioteer.  This  was  a  breach 
of  order,  at  least  in  a  subject  of  the  state  which 
was  excluded  from  the  games  *,  and  Lichas,  a 
man  of  the  first  rank  in  the  first  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  ijnominiously  chastised  by  the  Ele- 
an  lictors.  Those  who  oflTered  this  afi¥ont  could 
scarcely  believe  that  Sparta  wouM  brook  it ;  yet 
the  games  passed  ofiT  without  interruption .  Soon 
after  the  festival,  the  Argives  and  their  allies 
made  a  firesh  attempt  to  draw  Corinth  over  to 
the  new  confederacy.  Sparta  sent  envoys  to 
Corinth  to  counteract  their  eflTorts ;  but  the  de- 
bate was  prematurely  closed  by  an  earthquake. 
Yet  the  sentiments  of  the  Corinthians  were 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  were  soon  more  clearly 
discovered. 

In  the  beginning  of  419,  the  Boeotians  gave 
a  proof  of  their  zetd  in  the  cause  of  their  aUies, 
Tvhich  indicated  both  how  little  reliance  they 
placed  on  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  how 
low  Sparta  had  sunk  in  their  estimation.  In 
the  preceding  winter,  the  colonists  at  the  T^a- 
<shinean  Heraclea  had  been  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  several  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  been  defeated  in  battle  with  a  great  loss. 
The  colony  was  reduced  by  this  blow  to  ex- 
treme weakness,  and  was  unable  to  repel  its 
enemies ;  and  its  distress  was  aggravated  by 
the  unwise  administration  of  the  Lacedemonian 
governor,  Hegesippidas.  The  Boeotian  govern- 
ment feared  that  Athens  might  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seising  a  place  so  important  for  the 
seoori^  of  her  nortlieni  possessions ;  and 


thinking  Sparta  too  much  occupied  with  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus  to  protect  her  colony, 
without  eonsnlting  her,  not  only  put  a  garrison 
into  it,  but  sent  Hegesippidas  away.  The  Spar- 
tans felt  all  the  humiliation  resulting  from  such 
an  interference,  but  scarcely  ventured  to  betray 
their  disploBsurd.  Their  attention  was  soon 
after  drawn  towards  suspicious  movements  of 
the  Athenians  nearer  home.  Alcibiades  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals,  and, 
with  a  small  Athenian  force  of  heavy  infantry 
and  bowmen,  marched  into  Pdoponnesus,  where 
he  was  joined  by  re-enforcements  from  the  allied 
states,  and,  traversing  the  peninsula  in  various 
directions,  acted  as  u  <^arged  with  a  general 
commission  and  invested  with  tiie  largest  pow- 
ers fbr  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Argive 
confederacy.  The  most  important  step  towards 
this  end  was  to  introduce  or  consolidate  demo- 
cratical  ascendency.  It  was  partly  with  this 
view,  and  partly  to  gain  a  firm  footing  fbr  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Achaia,  that  he  persuaded  the 
people  of  Patrae  to  connect  their  city  by  means 
of  long  walls  vrith  its  port.  This  success  en- 
couraged him  to  attempt  to  build  a  fort  on  the 
Achaean  Rhium ;  but  the  maritime  towns  on 
this  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  would 
have  been  most  endangered  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design,  united  with  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  to  force  him  to  abandon  it. 

He,  however,  concerted  a  plan  with  the  Ar- 
give government  for  a  similar  object  in  another 
quarter.  Argos  was  separated  from  the  Saron- 
ic  Gulf  by  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epi- 
daurus,  and  could  only  receive  succours  from 
Athens  by  a  circuitous  navigation.  If  Epi- 
daurus  vas  sul^ected  to  Argos,  not  only  would 
the  Argives  be  more  secure,  and  better  able,  if 
necessary,  to  act  on  the  offensive  on  the  side 
of  Corinth,  but  their  communication  with  Ath- 
ens through  iEgina  would  be  direct  and  easy. 
A  pretext  was  discovered  on  which  they  might 
invade  the  Epidaurian  territory.  There  was  at 
Argos  a  temple  of  Apollo  for  which  the  Argives 
claimed  a  periodical  sacrifice  from  Epidaurus. 
The  ground  of  the  claim  was  perhaps  obsolete  : 
the  ofiering  ha^  been  intermitted,  and  Argos 
now  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  god.  The 
return  of  the  month,  which,  on  account  of  the 
festival  of  the  Camea,  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Dorian  tribes,  afforded  the  Argives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  their  weaJcer  neighbours 
when  their  allies  would  be  prevented  from  pro- 
tecting them.  The  month,  indeed,  Was  sacred 
among  the  Argives  themselves,  and  their  reli- 
gion would  not  have  permitted  them  to  set  out 
on  the  expedition  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  it  did 
not  oblige  them  to  suspend  operations  which 
they  might  have  already  begun  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  in  an  enemy's  country.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  reap  the  full  benefit  which 
they  hoped  for  from  the  superstition  of  others, 
without  sacrificing  their  own,  they  reserved  to 
invade  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Camean  month.  Yet  it  seems 
that  some  intelligence  of  their  design  had  reach- 
ed Sparta,  for,  while  they  were  making  their 
preparations,  King  Agis  set  out,  with  the  whole 
force  of  Lacedaemon,  to  cross  the  northwestern 
border  at  Leuctra.  The  object  of  his  march 
was  kept  profoundly  secret ;  but  it  was  prob- 
ably to  make  a  dtversion  in  ftivoor  of  BpidaoniB. 
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PerhapB  it  was  fbund  that  there  woaM  not  be 
tSme  to  spare  for  this  purpose  before  the  end  of 
tbc  month.    At  Leoctra  the  saciifioes  did  not 
permit  Agis  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  he  led 
his  troops  back,  but  sent  a  sammons  round  to 
the  alKes  to  get  their  forces  in  readiness  for  an 
expedition  as  soon  as  the  sacred  month  should 
hare  expired.    The  Argived  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  retreat  than  they  begaM  their  marcfa'-ott 
a  daywfiich  they  had  a!wa}r8  been  used  to  keep 
holy — and  mftde  an  irruption,  with  thd  usual 
rayages,  into  the  Epidaurian  territory.    The 
Eptdaurlatt9  implored  the  aid  of  their  allies ; 
but  tite  sacred  month  was  now  so  near  that  it 
a^nled  some  a  pretext  for  remaining  inactiTe, 
and  arrested  the  march  of  others  when  they 
had  reaehed  the  border.    In  the  mean  while  a 
congresa  met  at  Mantinea,  summoned  by  the 
Athenians,  and  attended  by  enroys  from  Go- 
tintb,  to  renew  the  negotiations  i^ich  had 
been  broken  off  the  year  before  by  the  earth- 
quake; but  the  Corinthian  Euphamidas  took 
an  eariy  occasion  to  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Aigives,  who  were  prosecuting  hostilities 
against  Epidaurus,  while  their  allies  were  treat- 
ing at  Miintinea,  and  insisted  that,  before  any 
farther  discussion  took  place,  the  Epidaurians 
should  be  delivered  from  their  enemy's  pres- 
ence.   The  allies  of  Argos  could  not  help  com- 
plying witii  this  demand,  and  the  Argives  were 
induced  to  withdraw  their  forces.    But,  as  the 
debates  of  the  congress  led  to  no  conclusion, 
they  repeated  their  invasion  of  Epidaurus ;  and 
they  were  not  interrupted  by  the  Spartans,  who 
again  marched  as  far  as  the  frontier  at  Carye, 
but  were  again  turned  back,  as  they  professed, 
by  the  aspect  of  the  victims — ^really,  perhaps,  to 
avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the  Athenians, 
who  sent  Alcibiades,  with  a  thousand  men,  to 
support  the  Argives.    He  returned  when  he 
heard  of  the  retreat  of  the  Spartans,  and  the 
Aigive  forces  which  had  marched  home  on  the 
news  of  the  Spartan  preparations  Were  left  at 
liberty  to  renew  their  inroads. 

But  though  the  Spartan  government  was  not 
prepared  for  coming  immediately  to  an  open 
breach  with  Athens,  it  was  desirous  of  saving 
Eptdaurtts,  and,  in  the  autumn,  found  means  of 
sending  900  men  by  sea  to  its  relief  The  Ar- 
gives immediately  made  a  complaint  at  Athens, 
insisting  that,  by  the  late  treaty,  the  Athenians 
were  bound  to  prevent  the  passage  of  these 
troops  over  the  sea,  which  was  their  own ;  and 
they  required,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  that  the 
Messenian  garrison  should  be  brought  back  to 
Pylus.  Alcibiades  supported  this  demand,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  people  not  only  to  grant  it, 
(Kit  to  order  a  declaration  to  be  annexed  at  the 
foot  of  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  on  the  stone  pil- 
lar on  which  it  was  inscribed  at  Athens,  that 
the  Spartans  had  broken  their  covenant.  The 
Argives  continued,  throughout  the  winter,  to 
harass  the  Epidaurians  with  repeated  incur- 
sions, and,  towards  the  spring  of  418,  attempt- 
ed to  take  their  to^n  by  escalade,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  them  too  weak  or  too  much  occupied 
with  the  defence  of  their  territory  to  resist ; 
but  the  assailants  were  baflled  by  the  vigour  of 
the  citizens  or  of  the  Spartan  garrison. 

Bat  the  Spartan  government  now  began  to 
feel  that  some  exertion  was  neeessaiy  to  main- 
tain its  credit;  knd  to  apptchend  that,  if  it  re- 
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mained  any  longer  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
evils  which  Epidaurus  was  sufibring  in  its 
cause,  it  would  sdon  see  itself  abandoned  t^ 
the  smaller  Peloponnedian  states,  which  were 
now  Wavering.  It  sent  a  summons  to  the  Bceo- 
tlans  and  its  other  more  distant  allien  to  as- 
semble their  contingents  at  PUius ;  and,  adnrat 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  Agis,  with  the  whole 
fbrce  of  Sparta,  together  wMi  those  of  the  Te- 
geans  and  the  other  Arcadian  allies,  marched 
to  join  them.  The  Aifgives  had  early  intelli- 
gence of  this  expedition,  and,  having  united 
their  forces  with  thoae  of  Mantinea,  and  9000 
Eleans,  proceeded  aeroto  Arcadia  to  interoept 
the  Laoedttmonian  anihy  before  it  should  reach 
Phlhis,  attd  come  up  with  it  dear  Methydrium ; 
but  Agis,  breaking  up  in  the  night,  eluded  the 
enemy  and  joined  his  allies  at  Phlius ;  and  the 
Argives  marched  back  to  defend  their  own  ter- 
ritory, which  they  expected  would  be  ininMled 
by  the  road  leading  fh>m  Nemea  into  the  plain 
of  Argos,  and  poiied  themselves  not  far  from 
the  pM.  The  aimy  assembled  at  Phlius  was, 
both  in  numbers  and  for  the  quality  of  the 
troops,  the  finest,  Thuoydides  says,  that  had 
ever  been  collected  in  Greece.  But  Agis  re- 
solved to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  by  di- 
viding his  forces.  He  himself,  with  one  divis- 
ion, consisting  of  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians, 
and  l^idaurians,  descended,  by  a  rugged  pass, 
over  Mount  Lyrceum  upon  the  western  side  of 
the  Argolic  plain,  which  he  began  to  ravage ; 
another  cori»,  which  included  the  Bceotians, 
Megarians,  and  Sicyonians,  with  whom  was 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road  through  Nemea,  on  which  they  expect- 
ed to  find  the  enemy ;  the  third  division,  com- 
posed of  the  contingents  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  and 
Pellene,  was  to  come  down  upon  the  plain  by 
another  steep  pass  from  the  north.  The  result 
of  these  operations  was  neariy  what  Agis  de- 
signed. The  Argives,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  he  had  entered  the  plain,  quitted 
their  position  to  seek  him,  found  themselves 
separated  from  their  city  by  his  troops,  while 
the  two  other  divisions  of  his  army  threatened 
their  flank  and  rear.  They  had  no  cavalry,  for 
the  Athenians,  who  were  to  have  brought  a 
squadron,  had  not  yet  arrived.  To  a  discern- 
ing eye  their  situation  appeared  alarming  and 
almost  desperate ;  yet  it  was  not  generally 
viewed  in  this  light  by  the  army  itself,  which 
fancied  that  the  Lacedemonians,  being  cooped 
up  between  it  and  the  city,  were  in  much  great- 
er jeopardy.  But  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  sen- 
erals,  and  Alciphion,  an  Argive  connected  by 
the  ties  of  public  hospitality  with  Sparta,  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  or 
thought  the  danger  so  pressing  that  they  might 
safely  neglect  it,  or  generously  resolved  to  sac* 
rifice  themselves  for  the  public  good,  and,  just 
as  battle  was  about  to  be  joined,  without  con- 
sulting any  of  their  countrymen,  obtained  an 
interview  with  Agis,  and,  holding  out  to  him 
the  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace,  prevailed 
on  him  to  grant  a  trace  of  four  months  to  the 
Argives,  to  afifbrd  time  for  negotiation.  Agis 
himself  took  this  step  upon  his  own  discretion, 
having  only  eommunieated  it  to  one  of  the 
ephors  who  was  in  the  camp,  and  immediately, 
without  disclosing  his  motives  to  any  of  his  al- 
lies, drew  off  his  foroes.    Ifis  antharity  cooM 
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not  be  disputed ;  bat  the  army,  which  believed 
itself  secure  of  a  decisive  victory,  loudly  mur- 
mured at  its  disappointment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Argives,  who  had  no  less  confidently 
looked  for  an  easy  and  brilliant  triumph,  was 
equally  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  their  gen- 
eral, who  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape. 
According  to  the  law  of  Argos,  tibe  generals,  on 
their  return  from  an  expedition,  before  they  en- 
tered the  city,  were  liable  to  render  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  at  a  place  without  the 
walls,  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadus.  On  this 
occasion  the  troops,  now  become  the  judges  of 
Thrasyllus,  were  so  transported  by  their  fury 
as  to  forget  both  characters,  and  assailed  him 
with  stones,  from  which  he  only  found  refuge 
at  a  neighbouring  altar ;  but  though  his  life  was 
spared,  his  property  was  confiscated  by  a  formal 
sentence. 

His  colleagues,  however,  and  most  of  the 
persons  in  office,  appear  to  have  thought  differ- 
ently, and  to  have  been  awed  by  the  display 
which  Sparta  had  made  of  her  force,  and  were 
well  content  to  observe  the  truce.  But  short- 
ly after  a  body  of  1000  infantry  and  300  horse 
arrived  from  Athens,  under  the  command  of 
Laches  and  Nicostratus,  accompanied  by  Alcib- 
iades  as  ambassador.  The  Argive  government 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded,  by  the  importu- 
nity of  the  Eleans  and  the  Mantineans,  who 
had  not  yet  taken  their  departure,  to  grant  him 
an  audience  before  the  assembly.  There,  how- 
ever, the  eloquence  of  Alcibiades  prevailed  over 
their  prudence.  He  easily  convinced  the  peo- 
ple that  the  truce,  concluded  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  allies,  was  void,  and  urged  them 
to  take  the  favourable  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  while  the  enemy  was  unprepared  for  re- 
sistance. The  allies  of  Argos  eagerly  adopted 
his  proposal,  which  was,  to  march  against  the 
Arcadian  Orchomenus,  where  the  Spartans  had 
deposited  some  hostages  which  they  had  taken 
from  several  of  the  Arcadian  towns.  Yet, 
though  the  Argive  assembly  annulled  the  truce 
and  approved  of  the  expedition,  the  influence  of 
some  of  their  leading  men  seems  to  have  delay- 
ed hostilities  a  little  longer,  and  the  Argive 
troops  did  not  set  out  till  their  confederates  had 
sat  down  before  Orchomenus.  The  town  was 
weakly  fortified,  and  succour  uncertain.  The 
Orchomenians  made  no  resistance,  but  deliver- 
ed up  the  hostages  intrusted  to  them,  gave  oth- 
ers of  their  own  to  the  Mantineans,  and  became 
members  of  the  Argive  confederacy.  The  al- 
lies then  deliberate  upon  the  next  operation. 
The  Eleans  proposed  that  they  should  turn  their 
arms  against  Lepreum,  which,  though  a  point 
of  no  importance  to  the  rest,  was  the  only  ob- 
ject in  which  they  felt  any  concern.  The  Man- 
tineans were  desirous  of  gratifying  their  own 
ambition  and  old  animosity  by  the  reduction  of 
Tegea.  This  was  an  enterprise  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  general  interests  of  the  confedersr 
cy;  and  a  secret  correspondence,  which  had 
been  opened  with  a  party  in  Tegea,  afforded 
strong  hc^ies  of  success.  The  Argives  and 
Athenians,  therefore,  acceded  to  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Eleans  were  so  angry  because  their 
wishes  were  not  consulted  before  any  other 
motive,  that  they  marched  away  home. 

Agis,  on  bis  return  to  Sparta,  had  been  se- 
verely eeBBured  for  his  imprudent  concession, 


bj  which  he  had  flung  away  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity of  reducing  Argos  to  subjection.  The  pab< 
lie  resentment  was  still  more  violently  inflamed 
by  the  news  of  the  breach  of  the  truce,  and  the 
loss  of  Orchomenus ;  and  measures  of  extraor- 
dinaiy  rigour  were  proposed  against  the  author 
of  this  misfortune.  Yet  the  Spartan  modera- 
tion showed  itself  even  in  the  heat  of  a  just  an- 
ger ;  for  the  penalty  with  which  the  delinquent 
was  threatened  did  not  extend  beyond  a  fine 
and  the  disgrace  of  pulling  down  his  house,  and 
thus  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Thrasyllus  for  saving  his  country. 
But  Agis,  by  humble  deprecations,  induced  the 
ephore  or  the  people  to  pardon  his  fault,  pledg- 
ing himself  to  make  amends  for  it  by  his  future 
services.  They  contented  themselves  with 
marking  their  displeasure  and  distrust  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  council  of  war,  composed 
of  ten  Spartans,  without  whose  sanction  he  was 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  take  the  field. 

Shortly  after  advice  was  received  from  Te- 
gea that  the  party  there  friendly  to  Spa,rta,  un- 
less it  was  promptly  supported  by  aid  from 
without,  must  soon  give  way  to  the  machina- 
tions of  its  adversaries,  which  were  backed  by 
all  the  weight  of  the  Argive  confederacy.     This 
danger  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  whole 
force  of  Laconia  was  put  in  motion  with  unu- 
sual rapidity,  and  proceeded  to  the  border,  while 
the  Arcadian  allies  were  summoned  to  join  it 
at  Tegea.    After  passing  the  frontier,  Agis  sent 
back  a  sixth  of  his  army — the  veterans  and 
striplings — and,  while  his  presence  restored 
tranquiUity  at  Tegea,  he  despatched  ordera  to 
the  northern  states — ^Corinth,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Locris — to  meet  him  before  Mantinea.    In 
the  mean  while,  with  the  Arcadian  re-enforce- 
ments, he  prosecuted  his  march  into  the  Man- 
tinean  territory,  and  having  encamped  near  a 
sanctuary  of  Hercules,  began  to  ravage  the 
plain.    The  Argive-Athenian  army,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantinea,  took  up  a 
strong  position,  and  prepared  for  battle ;  and, 
notwithiBtanding  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
Agis,  eager  to  repair  his  late  error,  advanced 
to  attack  it,  and  was  within  reach  of  the  ene- 
my's missiles,  when  one  of  the  elder  Spartans, 
who  was  near  his  person,  cried  out  to  him  not 
to  mend  one  evil  with  another.    Struck  either 
by  the  hint  or  by  a  sudden  thought  of  his  own,. 
Agis  suddenly  halted,  and  gave  orders  for  re- 
treat, and  marching  back  into  the  plain  of  Te- 
gea, set  about  turning  the  course  of  the  watere,, 
which  thence  found  a  subterraneous  discharge, 
so  as  to  make  them  overflow  the  lands  of  Man- 
tinea.   As  the  diveraion  of  these  streams  had 
frequently  been  a  subject  of  contention  between 
the  Tegeans  and  their  neighbours,  he  hoped 
that  the  enemy  would  be  drawn  from  his  posi- 
tion to  give  battle  upon  the  even  ground ;  and 
he  was  not  disappointed.    His  sudden  retro- 
grade movement  had  astonished  the  Argives, 
both  commandera  and  men ;  the  men,  after  re- 
covering from  the  firat  surprise,  were  eager  to 
pureue;   and  when  the  Lacedemonian  army 
was  suffered  to  retreat  anmolested,  reproached 
their  generals  with  a  repetition  of  the  fault 
which  they  had  committed  near  Argos.    The 
commanders,  perplexed  by  the  enemy's  unex- 
pected movement,  and  apprehensive  of  some 
stratagem,  were  still  more  oonfuaed  by  the  im- 
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was  not  obeyed ;  and  the  left  wing,  remaining 
insulated,  was  routed,  and  pursued  with  much 
slaughter  to  the  baggage  wagons  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  obtained  an 
easy  victory.  The  mere  terror  of  its  approach 
was  sufficient  to  put  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
emy to  flight,  and  the  Athenians  who  were  in 
the  left  wing  were  nearly  surrounded.  They 
would  have  suffered  a  much  greater  loss,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  their  cavalry,  had  not  Agis  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  his  main  body  to  the 
relief  of  his  left  wing.  The  victorious  Manti- 
neans  did  not  wait  for  him ;  but  in  the  meaa 
while  the  Athenians  had  leisure  to  effect  their 
retreat.  The  Spartans,  according  to  their  usage, 
made  no  long  pursuit ;  and  the  whole  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  not  reckoned  at  more  than  1100 
men ;  their  own  at  about  300. 

Yet  the  battle  of  Mantinea  was  not  only,  as 
Thucydides  observes,  the  most  memorable  that 
had  been  fought  for  a  long  time  on  account  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  it,  but  was  attended 
with  important  results.  The  absence  of  the 
northern  allies  left  Sparta  the  whole  honour  of 
the  victory  ;  and  it  was  rendered  the  more  sig- 
nal by  the  faults  which  had  been  committed  by 
tlie  conquerors.  It  effaced  the  impression 
which  their  disaster  at  Sphactcria  had  made  on 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  revived  the  high  rep- 
utation of  their  military  qualities,  and  thus  gave 
new  confidence  and  strength  to  their  partisans 
througiiout  Greece.  With  these  fruits  of  their 
victory  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  showed 
as  little  eagerness  to  push  their  advantage  after 
the  battle,  as  they  bad  on  the  field  in  the  pur- 
suit. They  countermanded  the  re-enforcements, 
which  were  coming  up  from  the  north,  and  re- 
turned home  to  celebrate  the  Carnean  festival. 

The  enemy  was  more  alert ;  after  the  battle, 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  was  repaired  by  the 
arrival  of  3000  Eleans  and  1000  Athenians,  and 
tfae  allies  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
leisure  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  Spartans,  to  make  a  more  vigorous  at- 
tack on  Epidaurus.  To  this  they  were  more 
especii^Iy  excited  by  the  spirit  which  had  just 
been  shown  by  the  Epidaurians,  who,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Argive  territory,  and  had 
wasted  that  part  of  the  Argive  forces  which 
was  left  to  defend  the  city.  To  avenge  this 
insult,  while  the  Spartans  were  keeping  their 
holyday,  the  confederates  set  about  investing. 
Epidaurus  with  a  wall.  The  work  of  circqm- 
vallation  was  to  be  divided  among  them  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  national  forces^ 
and  the  Athenians  soon  completed  the  part  as- 
signed to  them,  which  was  the  fortification  of 
a  promontory,  called,  from  a  temple  which  stood 
there,  the  Heraeum.  But  their  allies  wanted 
zeal  or  patience  to  finish  their  task,  and  finally 
resolved  to  content  themselves  with  potting 
a  garrison,  drawn  from  each  division  of  the 
army,  into  the  Heraeum :  this  done,  all  returned 
home. 

But  as  soon  as  the  festival  was  at  an  end, 
the  Spartans  again  took  the  field,  and  advanced 
on  the  road  to  Argos  as  far  as  Tegea;  here 
they  halted  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation,  for 
which  a  fair  opening  seemed  now  to  be  made 
at  Argoe.   They  were  in  correspondence  with  a 


patience  of  tbeir  troope ;  at  length,  however, 
they  descended  from  their  position,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  plain. 

The  next  day  they  pnt  the  army  in  battle  ar- 
ray, thou^  they  did  not  know  where  they  might 
light  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  whUe  Agis 
was  retoming  to  ascertain  the  efiect  of  his  ma- 
noeuvre, with  the  design  of  occupying  the  ground 
where  he  had  posted  himself  the  day  before. 
A  projecting  ridge  concealed  the  Argive- Athe- 
Dian  army  from  his  view,  until,  by  a  sudden 
turn,  the  head  of  his  column  came  close  upon  it. 
Greater  consternation,  Thucydides  observes, 
was  not  remembered  ever  to  have  seized  a  La- 
cedaemonian army.  Yet  on  this  occasion  the 
excellence  of  their  system  of  tactics,  as  it 
was  brought  to  an  unusual  test,  was  the  more 
signally  displayed.  The  line  of  battle  was  qui- 
etly and  rapidly  formed — every  man  falling  into 
his  place  with  his  wonted  ease — before  the  en- 
emy could  take  any  advantage  of  their  vicinity. 
Thucydides  —  who  has  described  the  engage- 
ment which  ensued  with  a  minuteness  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  either  himself 
present,*  or  had  access  to  some  peculiarly  ac- 
curate information — still  does  not  venture  to 
state  the  numbers  on  either  side,  but  observes 
that  the  superiority  appeared  to  the  eye  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  While  the 
commanders  of  the  Argive  confederacy  anima- 
ted their  men  with  the  various  motives  proper 
to  each  national  division — the  Mantineans  with 
the  danger  of  their  native  land,  and  the  alterna- 
tive of  subjection  or  imperial  rule  ;  the  Argives 
wiih  the  hope  of  regaining  their  ancient  suprem- 
acy, the  Athenians  with  that  of  disabling  their 
old  enemy  from  again  invading  their  country — 
the  Spartans  needed  no  other  incitement  than 
the  war  songs t  which  had  roused  the  valour  of 
successive  generations,  perhaps  from  the  time 
of  Tyrtaeus ;  and,  while  the  foe  rushed  impetu- 
ously forward,  they  advanced  with  their  usual 
steadiness  to  the  sound  of  their  flutes,  preserv- 
ing an  even  and  unbroken  front.  The  event  of 
the  battle  was  only  rendered  doubtful  for  a  short 
time,  through  a  breach  of  discipline  which  ex- 
posed a  part  of  the  Spartan  line  to  imminent 
danger.  There  was  a  constant  tendency  in  the 
ancient  armies,  as  Thucydides  remarks,  when 
they  came  to  action,  to  lean  towards  the  right 
wing,  so  as  gradually  to  outflank  the  enemy's 
left,  each  man  endeavouring  to  keep  close  to 
his  right-hand  neighbour,  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  unshielded  side.  This  had  taken  place 
to  an  unusual  extent  before  the  battle  began ; 
and  Agis  saw  his  left  wing — ^which  was  occu- 
pied, according  to  a  hereditary  privilege,  by  the 
men  of  Sciritis,!  next  to  whom,  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  posted  the  Brasidean  freedmen,  and 
Neodamodes  from  Lepreum— in  danger  of  be- 
ing taken  in  flank  by  the  Mantineans,  who  held 
the  enemy's  right  wing.  To  guard  against  this 
danger,  he  ordered  the  Scirites  and  Brasideans 
to  break  away  from  the  main  body,  and  move 
towards  the  left,  and  directed  two  of  the  pole- 
marchs  to  draw  off  their  divisions  from  the 
right  wing,  where  they  could  be  better  spared, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space.  This  last  com- 
mand, given  just  as  the  onset  was  taking  place, 

**  The  eyewitneM  Menu  to  nwak  when  he  says,  t.,  08, 
t  HcT4l  tQv  twXqtticQv  vdtmtv.  t  See  p.  40. 
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party  there  which  desired  to  overthrow  the 
democratical  goTemment,  and  which  had  ac- 
oaired  new  boldness  aiid  influence  from  the 
defeat  at  Mantinea.    It  was  concerted  that  the 
Ai^^ive  assembly  should  be  first  attracted  by 
the  ofibr  of  peace  with  Sparta,  to  which,  in  the 
fear  now  prevailing  of  the  Spartan  arms,  it 
was  strongly  inclined,  and  that  it  should  next 
be  drawn  mto  an  alliance  to  secure  the  peace. 
After  this  it  was  hoped  that  the  machinations 
of  the  oligarchical  party  would  have  freer  play 
to  brnig  about  a  revolution.    In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  Lichas — ^the  same  Spartan  who  re- 
ceived the  insult  at  Olympia,  and  who  was 
proxenus  of  Argos — ^was  sent  to  propose  the 
alternative  of  war  or  peace.    Alcibiades  was 
still  at  Argos,  where  he  seems  to  have  stayed  to 
watch  the  turn  of  events.    He  exerted  all  his 
eloquence  to  keep  the  Argives  firm  in  their 
union  with  Athens.    But,  on  the  other  side, 
8tron|;er  than  words  were  the  recollections  of 
Mantmea,  and  the  Spartan  army  within  two  or 
three  days'  march  of  Argos.    The  assembly  de- 
cided for  peace,  and  accepted  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  Sparta.    A  treaty  was  concluded 
without  any  limitation  of  time,  by  which  the 
hostages  taken  at  Orchomenus  were  to  be  re- 
stored ;  the  Athenians,  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  common  enemies  of  Argos  and  Spar- 
ta, to  be  required  to  evacuate  the  Epidaurian 
territory ;  the  Epidaurians  to  be  allowed  to  clear 
themselves  by  an  oath  tendered  by  the  Argives 
in  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice.    All  the  states  of 
PelopormesuSi  ^th  small  and  great,  to  he  inde- 
pendent j  as  in  old  times  (a  change  levelled  against 
the  pretensions  of  Mantinea  and  Elis).    The 
states  to  unite  in  repelling  all  foreign  aggres- 
sion on  Peloponnesus  (a  provision  against  Athe- 
nian interference).    The  allies  of  Sparta  be- 
yond the  Isthmus  to  be  on  the  same  footing  of 
amity  and  independence  as  those  of  both  the 
contracting  powers  within  Peloponnesus.    The 
treaty  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  allies  of 
each,  but  not  to  depend  upon  their  sanction.* 

This  first  success  Imboldened  the  party  which 
carried  the  measure  at  Argos  to  follow  it  up 
with  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
which  implied  a  total  abandonment  of  that  hith- 
erto subsisting  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Manti- 
nea. As  the  step  already  taken  placed  Argos 
in  a  neutral  position  which  she  could  not  safe- 
ly maintain,  there  was  the  less  difiSculty  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  attach  itself  to  Sparta ; 
and  an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive  was 
concluded  for  fifty  years,  to  be  open  to  all  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states,  with  guarantees  for 
their  independence,  and  provisions  for  the  pa- 
cific adjustment  of  all  their  quarrels.  After 
this  treaty,  the  administration  of  afifairs  at  Ar- 
gos seems  to  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  its  authors,  who  carried  a  series  of  measures 
dictated  by  their  enmity  to  Athens.  They  not 
only  obtained  a  decree  forbidding  any  embassy, 
and  even  a  heraid,  to  be  received  from  the 

*  This  ae«ina  to  be  the  purport  of  the  obecnre  clanee  «t 
the  end  of  thi»  treatr,  Thuc,  ▼.,  77.  But  the  omission  of 
the  four  words  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  pinted  in  brackets, 
iMite«d  <:ffreeiMg  tht  pottage  fnm  aU  difficulty,  would  leare 
the  fdllowiiw  worda  wholly  without  coherence  and  mean- 
ing. The  oiKo^  JiKidXXuv  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same 
precaution  which  the  Spartans  adopt  with  the  Araivc  am- 
bassadors. Thuc,  T.,  41.  The  concurrence  of  the  Athe- 
niaaa  would  aeaioely,  one  would  think,  haTS  been  provided 
for  as  a  poaatble  case. 


Athenians,  until  they  should  have  evacaated 
aU  the  fortified  places  which  they  held  in  Pel- 
oponnesus, and  made  an  agreement  with  Spar- 
ta, by  which  the  parties  attempted  to  restrain 
each  other  fVom  making  war  or  peace  but  with 
mutual  consent ;  they  even  join^  the  Spartans 
in  an  embassy  to  Perdlccas,  who,  thong^  he 
did  not  venture  at  once  openly  to  break  with 
the  Athenians,  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  the 
Peloponnesian  confisderacy ;  swayed,  Thncyd- 
ides  seems  to  think,  in  some  measure  by  the 
ancient  afibiity  between  his  house  and  the 
Temenids  of  Ai^gos;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  engagements  into  which  Sparta  had  en- 
tered with  the  Chalcidmn  towns  were  renewed 
and  ratified  by  the  Argive  govemmept.    Ar- 
give  ministers  were  then  sent  to  Athens  to  re- 
quire that  the  Athenian  troops  should  be  with> 
drawn  from  the  Hereum ;  and  the  Athenians, 
who  saw  that  they  could  not  keep  it  against 
the  will  of  the  states  which  furnished  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  garrison,  sent  Demosthenes  to 
bring  their  men  away.    He  had  the  address  to 
entice  the  other  troops  out  of  the  place  under 
colour  of  a  gynmastic  spectacle,  and  locked  the 
gates  upon  them.    But  either  thinking  himself 
unable  or  not  authorized  to  keep  possession  of 
it,  he  delivered  it  up  to  the  Epidaurians,  who,  on 
this  condition,  renewed  their  ancient  fHendly 
relations  with  Athens. 

This  change  in  the  policy  of  Argos  compelled 
the  Mantineans,  after  a  short  resistance,  to 
abdicate  their  sovereignty  over  their  subject 
cantons.    And  now  oidy  one  step  was  wanting 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  which  had 
been  concerted  between  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment and  the  party  which  had  the  ascendency 
at  Argos.    Early  in  the  spring  of  417  this  con- 
cluding step  was  taken,  and  a  revolution  effect- 
ed, which  completely  united  the  two  govern- 
ments in  feelings  and  interests.    It  is  perhaps 
more  surprising  that  it  was  so  long  delay^, 
than  that  it  was  easily  achieved.    Instruments 
sufiicient  for  the  work  had  been  for  some  time 
in  readiness.    The  Argives,  when  they  b^gan 
to  cherish  hopes  of  recovering  their  ancient 
rank  in  Peloponnesus,  had  been  tempted  to  try 
a  dangerous  experiment,  to  maintain  a  standing 
army  without  political  privileges.  They  wished 
to  unite  the  advantage  of  an  armed  oligarchy, 
like  that  which  at  l^arta  and  elsewhere  was 
supported  by  the  labour  of  a  servile  population, 
with  the  equality  of  the  citizens  under  a  demo- 
cratical constitution.    For  this  end  they  rsised 
a  corps  of  1000  young  soldiers,  who  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  were  enabled 
and  enjoined  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  mil- 
itary exercises.    The  new  corps  had,  indeed, 
done  good  service  on  several  occasions,  and 
particularly  at  Mantinea.*     But  the  Argive 
govenmient  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
imprudence  in  the  execution  of  me  j^an.    In- 
stead of  selecting  the  Thousand  from  the  cit- 
izens of  the  lowest  class,  who  might  have  de- 
pended on  their  pay  for  subsistence,  they — ^per* 
naps  from  an  unwise  economy^— chose  young 
men  of  good  fortune,  who  might,  therefore,  be 
itl-affected  towards  the  constitution,  and  could 

*  Diodorus  (xii.,  75}  seems  to  suppose  that  the  Thonaaad 
were  instituted  only  a  very  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Mantinea ;  but  Thucydides  (t.,  67)  speaks  of  them  as  hav- 
ing been  long  eatablished. 
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kaye  no  prepossession  in  favour  of  democracy. 
The  oligarchical  factiou  appears  to  hav^  gained 
the  Thousand  over  to  its  views,  and  then  to 
have  taken  the  pretext  of  a  joint  expedition  to 
Sicyon,  which  Sparta  and  Argos  undertook 
each  with  1000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  oligarchy  there,  to  admit  the  Spartan 
troops  into  Argos,  and  with  their  aid  to  have 
abolished  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  which 
they  replaced  by  one  conformable  to  the  Spar- 
tan system.* 

The  new  institutions  thus  forced  upon  the 
people  depended  upon  the  continued  supjport  of 
the  hands  which  had  founded  them,  loe  su- 
preme power  in  the  state  rested  wi^  the  Thou- 
sand, and,  consequently,  with  any  leader  who 
could  attach  them  to  himself  They  were  com- 
manded, it  is  said,  by  a  chief  named  Bryas,  who, 
while  he  upheld  the  oligarchy,  exercised  a  des- 
potic power  over  the  disfranchised  commonalty, 
and  abused  it  to  the  utmost  excess  of  wanton- 
ness. He  at  length  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
license  by  carrying  off  a  bride  from  a  nuptial 
lion  to  his  house.    But  he  was  blinded 


processu 
by  the  vi 


the  victim  of  his  lust,  who  took  refugid  at  an 
iiUar,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  people.! 
The  author  who  tells  this  story  represents  this 
as  the  occasion  of  a  popular  insurrection)  in 
which  the  Thousand  were  overpowered  and 
massacred.  But  Thucydides,  without  mention- 
ing any  particular  causes  of  popular  discontent, 
relates  that  the  commonalty,  after  it  had  recov- 
ered firom  the  first  dismay  of  the  revoluUon,  be- 
(an  to  meditate  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  at  length  took  the  opportunity  of  thk  great 
Spartan  festival,  the  Gymnopedia,  to  rise  against 
its  enemies,  of  whom  some  fell  in  the  affray, 
and  the  rest  fled  from  the  city.  The  Spartans 
had  been  long  apprized  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  friends,  but  had  delayed  send- 
mg  them  the  aid  which  they  called  for,  till  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
the  festival.  They  then  interrupted  the  solem- 
nity, and  despatched  a  body  of  troops  towards 
Argoe.  But  at  Tegea  they  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  oUgarchs, 
and  though  they  were  pressed  by  the  Argive 
exiles  to  continue  their  march,  they  preferred 
the  claims  of  piety  or  amusement,  and  returned 
to  celebrate  their  ho^day.  It  would  seem  that 
the  conduct  of  the  oligarchical  Argives  had  been' 
such  as  a  little  to  embarrass  their  Spartan 
friends ;  for  when,  after  the  festival,  envoys 
came  to  Sparta,  both  from  the  defeated  party 
and  frrom  the  victorious  commonalty,  a  long  de- 
bate took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies 
of  the  confederate  states ;  and  though  Sparta 
decided  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  and  declared 
its  resolution  of  supporting  their  cause,  it  was 
tardy  in  renewing  hostilities.  But  in  the  mean 
while  the  people  of  Argos,  dreading  an  attack, 
and  now  placmg  all  its  hiipes  in  Athenian  suc- 
cour, that  it  might  be  in  condition  to  receive 
them  even  in  the  last  emergency,  began  to  car- 
ry down  long  walls  to  the  sea.  The  whole  pop- 
tdation,  men,  women,  aiui  slaves,  put  their  hands 
to  the  work,  and  they  were  assisted  by  a  body 

*  Thuc.,  T.,  81.  Compare  Diodor.,  xii.,  81.  Thgcyd- 
ide«  l«aTM  it  vnoerUin  whether  the  thoacand  Argiret, 
whom  he  mentione  on  thta  occasioiuweTe  the  XoydSts i  but 
perha|w  thie  may  be  inferred  from  iModorae  and  Plutarch, 
AL,  15.  tPAiu.,u.,30,3. 


of  carpenters  and  masons  from  Athens.  It  wae 
some  time  before  the  Spartans  heard  of  this  un- 
dertaking, though  it  was  known  to  several  of 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states.  But  as  soon 
as  they  were  informed  of  it,  Agis  led  an  amy 
against  Axgos,  where  there  was  still  a  remnant 
of  the  defeated  party,  with  which  he  was  in  oor- 
respondence.  His  expectations,  however^  were 
disappointed  in  this  quarter ;  but  he  came  in 
time  to  take  and  demolish  the  unfinished  walls, 
and  on  his  return  took  Hysia,  and  put  the  Ar- 
give garrison  to  the  swoird.  Argos  was  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  miserable  weakness ;  de- 
prived by  the  civil  war  of  the  flower  of  its  mili- 
tary force,  threatened  by  the  exiles  who  were 
collected  near  the  frontier  at  Phlios,  and  agita- 
ted by  fears  of  treachery  within.  To  remove 
this  last  cause  of  uneasiness,  Alcibiades  was 
sent  in  the  year  following  with  a  squadron  to 
Argos,  and  carried  away  800  persons,  who  were 
suspected  of  disaffection,  and  lodged  them  in 
some  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of  Attica. 

While  Athens  and  Sparta  remained  on  this 
equivocal  footing  towards  each  other,  the  re- 
volted towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  continued 
to  defy  the  Athenian  power,  and  from  time  to 
time  gained  some  new  points.  In  421  Olynthos 
had  surprised  Mecybema ;  and  after  the  encour- 
agement which  the  Chalcidians  received  frtun 
Sparta  and  Argos,  they  won  possession  of  Dium, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  Athens  did  not,  in- 
deed, rest  quite  passive.  An  expedition  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  AmphipoUs, 
and  Nicias  had  been  appointed  to  the  command, 
Perdiccas  had  promised  his  co-operation,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  concerted  that  a  land  force 
should  march  through  his  dominions.  His  ac- 
cession to  the  confederacy  between  Sparta  and 
Argos  defeated  this  plan,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
venged themselves  by  blockading  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  Yet  in  416»  instead  of  making  a 
fresh  effort  for  the  recovery  of  these  important 
possessions,  they  concluded  an  armistice,  termi- 
nable at  ten  days*  notice,  with  the  Chalcidians,* 
and  in  the  mean  while  fitted  out  an  armament 
for  an  object  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
directed  rather  by  passion  than  by  a  calm  esti- 
mate of  its  value.  A  squadron  of  30  Athenian 
galleys,  with  six  Chians  and  two  Lesbians,  hav- 
ing on  board  1300  heavy-armed  Athenians,  and 
1600  allied  troops,  together  with  330  Athenian 
archers,  sailed,  under  the  command  of  Cleom- 
edes  and  Tisias,  to  reduce  the  isle  of  Melos, 
which  had  long  irritated  the  pride  of  Athens  by 
its  independence,  but,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture 
diiefly  provoked  her  enmity  by  its  attachment 
to  Sparta.  The  influence  of  Alcibiades  seems 
no  less  discernible  in  the  expedition  itself  than 
in  its  tragical  issue.  He  probably  wished  to 
wound  Sparta  through  the  side  of  her  faithful 
colony,  and  either  to  humble  her  by  extorting  a 
practical  confession  of  her  inability  to  save  it, 
or  to  provoke  her  to  an  open  rupture  with  Ath- 
ens. The  Athenian  commanders,  after  landing 
their  forces,  did  not  immediately  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  sent  an  embassy  into  the  town  to 
induce  the  Melians  to  submit  They  seem  to 
have  had  hopes  of  creating  a  division  among 
the  people  which  might  favour  their  operations, 
even  if  it  did  not  inunediately  disann  all  resist- 
ance.    But  the  Melian  govenunent,  aware  of 

*  Thae.,  vi.,  7. 
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party  there  which  desired  to  overthrow  the 
detnocratical  government,  and  which  had  ac- 
qaired  new  t^ldness  and  influence  from  the 
defeat  at  Mantinea.    It  was  concerted  that  the 
Argive  assembly  should  be  first  attracted  by 
the  ofibr  of  peace  with  Sparta,  to  which,  in  the 
fear  now  prevailing  of  the  Spartan  arms,  it 
was  strongly  inclined,  and  that  it  should  next 
be  drawn  mto  an  alliance  to  secure  the  peace. 
After  this  it  was  hoped  that  the  machinations 
of  the  oligarchical  party  would  have  iVeer  play 
to  bring  about  a  revolution.    In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  Lichas — ^the  same  Spartan  who  re- 
ceived the  insult  at  Olympia,  and  who  was 
proxenus  of  Argos — was  sent  to  propose  the 
alternative  of  war  or  peace.    Alcibiades  was 
still  at  Argos,  where  he  seems  to  have  stayed  to 
watch  the  turn  of  events.    He  exerted  all  his 
eloquence  to  keep  the  Argives  firm  in  their 
union  with  Athens.    But,  on  the  other  side, 
stronger  than  words  were  the  recollections  of 
Mantinea,  and  the  Spartan  army  vnthin  two  or 
three  days*  march  of  Argoe.    The  assembly  de- 
cided for  peace,  and  accepted  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  Si»rta.    A  treaty  was  concluded 
without  any  limitation  of  time,  by  which  the 
hostages  taken  at  Orchomenus  were  to  be  re- 
stored ;  the  Athenians,  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  common  enemies  of  Argos  and  Spar- 
ta, to  be  required  to  evacuate  the  Epidaurian 
territory ;  the  Epidaurians  to  be  allowed  to  dear 
themselves  by  an  oath  tendered  by  the  Argives 
in  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice.    ^1//  the  states  of 
PeloponnestUt  both  small  and  greats  to  be  inde- 
jfendentj  as  in  old  times  (a  change  levelled  against 
the  pretensions  of  Mantinea  and  Eiis).    The 
states  to  unite  in  repelling  all  foreign  aggres- 
sion on  Peloponnesus  (a  provision  against  Athe- 
nian interference).    The  allies  of  Sparta  be- 
yond the  Isthmus  to  be  on  the  same  footing  of 
amity  and  independence  as  those  of  both  the 
contracting  powers  within  Peloponnesus.    The 
treaty  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  allies  of 
each,  but  not  to  depend  upon  their  sanction.* 

This  first  success  imboldened  the  party  which 
carried  the  measure  at  Ar^os  to  follow  it  up 
with  the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
which  implied  a  total  abandonment  of  that  hith- 
erto subsisting  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  Manti- 
nea. As  the  step  already  taken  placed  Argos 
in  a  neutral  position  which  she  could  not  safe- 
ly maintain,  there  was  the  less  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  attach  itself  to  Sparta ; 
and  an  alliance  defensive  and  ofifensive  was 
concluded  for  fifty  years,  to  be  open  to  all  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states,  with  guarantees  for 
their  independence,  and  provisions  for  the  pa- 
cific adjustment  of  all  their  quarrels.  After 
this  treaty,  the  administration  of  afiTairs  at  Ar- 
gos seems  to  have  fallen  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  its  authors,  who  carried  a  series  of  measures 
dictated  by  their  enmity  to  Athens.  They  not 
only  obtained  a  decree  forbidding  any  embassy, 
and  even  a  herald,  to  be  received  from  the 

*  This  wems  to  be  the  purport  of  the  obvcure  claaee  at 
the  eod  of  th*  tteatr,  Thuc,  v.,  77.  But  the  omissioa  of 
the  four  woras  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  printed  in  brackets, 
inMoad  <i(  freeing  the  passage  from  aU  dtfieulty,  wouM  leave 
tlifO  followiag  words  whollj  without  oonereuce  and  mean* 
iag.  The  tutcaS'  dntiXkuv  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same 
precaution  which  the  Spartans  adopt  with  the  Argive  am- 
bassadora.  Thuc,  t.,  41.  The  concurrence  of  the  Athe- 
mans  would  Kanelf,  one  would  tluak,  hmw  been  provided 
for  as  a  poesible  case. 


Athenians,  untU  they  should  have  evacuated 
all  the  fortified  places  which  they  hehl  in  Pel- 
oponnesus, and  made  an  agreement  with  Spar- 
ta, by  which  the  parties  attempted  to  restrain 
each  other  fh>m  making  war  or  peace  but  with 
mutual  consent ;  they  even  joined  the  Spartans 
in  an  embas^r  to  Perdiccas,  who,  though  he 
did  not  venture  at  once  openly  to  break  with 
the  Athenians,  was  persuaaed  to  enter  into  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  swayed,  Thncyd- 
ides  seems  to  think,  in  some  measure  by  the 
ancient  affinity  between  his  house  and  the 
Temenids  of  Axgoa ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  engagements  into  which  Sparta  had  en- 
tered with  the  Chateidian  tovras  were  renewed 
and  ratified  by  &e  Argive  government.  Ar- 
give ministers  were  then  sent  to  Athens  to  re- 
3unre  that  the  Athenian  troops  should  be  with- 
rawn  from  the  Henemn ;  and  the  Athenians, 
who  saw  that  they  could  not  keep  it  against 
the  will  of  the  states  which  furnished  the  ma- 
jority of  the  garrison,  sent  Demosthenes  to 
bring  their  men  away.  He  had  the  address  to 
entice  the  other  troops  out  of  the  place  under 
colour  of  a  gymnastic  spectacle,  and  locked  the 
gates  upon  them.  But  either  thinking  himself 
unable  or  not  authorized  to  keep  possession  of 
it,  he  delivered  it  up  to  the  Epidaurians,  who,  on 
this  condition,  renewed  their  ancient  firiendly 
relations  with  Athens. 

This  change  in  the  policy  of  Ai^s  compelled 
the  Mantineans,  after  a  short  resistance,  to 
abdicate  their  sovereignty  over  their  subject 
cantons.    And  now  only  one  step  was  wanting 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  which  had 
been  concerted  between  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment and  the  party  which  had  the  ascendency 
at  Argos.    Early  in  the  spring  of  417  this  con- 
cluding step  was  taken,  and  a  revolution  efSect- 
ed,  which  completely  united  the  two  govern- 
ments in  feelings  and  interests.    It  is  perhaps 
more  surprising  that  it  was  so  long  delayed, 
than  that  it  was  easily  achieved.    Instruments 
sufficient  for  the  work  had  been  for  some  time 
in  readiness.    The  Argives,  when  they  began 
to  cherish  hopes  of  recovering  their  ancient 
rank  in  Peloponnesus,  had  been  tempted  to  tiy 
a  dangerous  experiment,  to  nuilntain  a  standing 
army  without  political  privileges.  They  wished 
to  unite  the  advantage  of  an  armed  oligarchy, 
like  that  which  at  l^arta  and  elsewhere  was 
supported  by  the  labour  of  a  servile  population, 
with  the  equality  of  the  citizens  under  a  demo- 
craticsd  constitution.    For  this  end  they  raised 
a  corps  of  1000  young  soldiers,  who  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  were  enabled 
and  enjoined  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  mil- 
itary exercises.    The  new  corps  had,  indeed, 
done  good  service  on  several  occasions,  and 
particularly  at  Mantinea.*     But  the  Argive 
government  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
imprudence  in  the  execution  of  the  ^an.    In- 
stead of  selecting  the  Thousand  from  the  cit- 
izens of  the  lowest  class,  who  might  have  de- 
pended on  their  pay  for  subsistence,  they — ^per- 
haps from  an  unwise  economy — chose  young 
men  of  good  fortune,  who  might,  therefore,  be 
ill-affected  towards  the  constitution,  and  could 

*  DiodoruB  (zii.,  75)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  Thousand 
were  insuiuted  only  a  very  short  time  before  the  battle  of 
Mantinea ;  but  Thucydides  (v.,  67)  speaks  of  them  as  hav- 
ing been  long  established. 
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liaTe  no  prepossession  in  favour  of  democracy. 
The  oligarchical  faction  appears  to  have*  gained 
the  Thousand  over  to  its  views,  and  then  to 
have  taken  the  pretext  of  a  joint  expedition  to 
Sicyon,  which  Sparta  and  Argos  undertook 
each  with  1000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  oligarchy  there,  to  admit  the  Spartan 
troops  into  Argos,  and  with  their  aid  to  have 
abolished  all  the  forms  of  tiiie  constitution,  which 
they  replaced  by  one  conformable  to  the  Spar- 
tan system.* 

The  new  institutions  thus  forced  upon  the 
people  depended  upon  the  continued  support  of 
the  hands  which  had  founded  them.  tW  su- 
preme power  in  the  state  rested  witii  the  Thou- 
sand, and,  consequently,  with  any  leader  who 
could  attach  them  to  himself.  Hiey  were  com- 
manded, it  is  said,  by  a  chief  named  Bryas,  who, 
while  he  upheld  the  oligarchy,  exercised  a.  des- 
potic power  over  the  disfiranchised  commonalty, 
and  abused  it  to  the  utmost  excess  of  wanton- 
ness. He  at  length  filled  up  the  measure  of  bis 
license  by  carrying  off  a  bride  from  a  nuptial 
procession  to  his  house.  But  he  was  blinded 
by  the  victim  of  his  lust,  who  took  refuge  at  an 
idtar,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  people,  t 
The  author  who  tells  this  stozy  represents  this 
as  the  occasion  of  a  popular  insurrection,  in 
which  the  Thousand  were  overpowered  and 
massacred.  But  Thucydides,  without  mention- 
ing any  particular  causes  of  popular  discontent, 
relates  that  the  commonalty,  after  it  had  recov- 
ered from  the  first  dismay  of  the  revoluUon,  be- 
(an  to  meditate  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy, 
tnd  at  length  took  the  opportunity  of  the  great 
Spartan  festival,  the  Gyminopedia,  to  rise  against 
its  enemies,  of  whom  some  fell  in  the  affray, 
and  the  rest  fled  from  the  city.  The  Spartans 
had  been  long  apprized  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  friends,  but  had  delayed  send- 
mg  them  the  aid  which  they  called  for,  till  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
the  festival.  They  then  interrupted  the  solem- 
nity, and  despatched  a  body  of  troops  towaurds 
Argos.  But  at  Tegea  they  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  oUgaurchs, 
and  though  they  were  pressed  by  the  Argive 
exiles  to  continue  their  march,  they  preferred 
the  claims  of  piety  or  amusement,  and  returned 
to  celebrate  their  holyday.  It  would  seem  that 
the  conduct  of  the  oligarchical  Argives  had  been' 
such  as  a  little  to  embarrass  their  Spartan 
friends;  for  when,  after  the  festival,  envoys 
came  to  SIparta,  both  from  the  defeated  party 
and  from  the  victorious  commonalty,  a  long  de- 
bate took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies 
of  the  confederate  states ;  and  though  Sparta 
decided  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  and  declared 
its  resolution  of  supporting  their  cause,  it  was 
tardy  in  renewing  hostilities.  But  in  the  mean 
while  the  people  of  Argos,  dreading  an  attack, 
and  now  placing  all  its  hopes  in  Athenian  suc- 
cour, that  it  might  be  in  condition  to  receive 
them  even  in  the  last  emergency,  began  to  car- 
ry down  long  walls  to  the  sea.  The  whole  pop- 
ulation, men,  women,  and  slaves,  put  their  hands 
to  the  work,  and  they  were  assisted  by  a  body 

*  Thuc.,  v.,  81.  Compare  Diodor.,  xii.,  81.  Thocyd- 
ides  leavea  it  unMitain  whether  the  thoueaod  Argives, 
whom  he  mentions  on  this  oocesioa^were  the  XoydSti ;  hat 
perhaps  this  msy  he  infervsd  from  Diodorns  and  PIntarch, 
AL,  15.  t  Paufl.,  ii.,  90, 9. 


of  carpenters  and  masons  from  Athens.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  Spartans  heard  of  this  un- 
dertaking, though  it  was  known  to  several  of 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states.  But  as  soon 
as  they  were  informed  of  it,  Agis  led  an  army 
against  Argos,  where  there  was  still  a  remnant 
of  the  defeated  party,  with  which  he  was  in  cor- 
respondence. His  expectations,  however,  were 
disappointed  in  this  quarter ;  but  he  came  in 
time  to  take  and  demolish  the  unfinished  walls, 
and  on  his  return  took  Hysis,  and  put  the  Ax- 
glve  garrison  to  the  sword.  Argos  was  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  miserable  weakness ;  de- 
prived by  the  civil  war  of  the  flower  of  its  mili- 
tary force,  threatened  by  the  exiles  who  were 
collected  near  the  frontier  at  Phlius,  and  agita- 
ted by  fears  of  treachery  within.  To  remove 
this  last  cause  of  uneasiness,  Alcibiades  was 
sent  in  the  year  fbttowing  with  a  aquadipn  to 
Argos,  and  carried  away  800  persons,  who  were 
suspected  of  disaffection,  and  lodged  them  in 
some  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of  Attica. 

While  Athens  and  Sparta  remained  on  this 
equivocal  footing  towards  each  other,  the  re- 
volted towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  oootinued 
to  defy  the  Athenian  power,  and  from  time  to 
time  gained  some  new  points.  In  4S1  Olynthus 
had  surprised  Mecybema ;  and  after  the  encour- 
agement which  the  Chalcidians  received  from 
Sparta  and  Argos,  they  won  possession  of  Dium, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Athos.  Athens  did  not,  in- 
deed, rest  quite  passive.  An  expedition  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reduction  of^Amphipolis, 
and  Nicias  had  been  appointed  to  the  command. 
Perdiccas  had  promised  his  co-operation,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  concerted  that  a  land  force 
should  march  through  his  dominions.  His  ac- 
cession to  tbe  confederacy  between  Sparta  and 
Argos  defeated  this  plan,  and  the  Athenians  re- 
venged themselves  by  blockading  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  Yet  in  416»  instead  of  making  a 
firesh  effort  for  the  recovery  of  these  important 
possessions,  they  concluded  an  armistice,  termi- 
nable at  ten  days'  notice,  with  the  Chalcidians,* 
and  in  the  mean  while  fitted  out  an  armament 
for  an  object  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
directed  rather  by  passion  than  by  a  calm  esti- 
mate of  its  value.  A  squadron  of  30  Athenian 
galleys,  with  six  Chians  and  two  Lesbians,  hav- 
ing on  board  1800  heavy-armed  Athenians,  and 
1500  allied  troops,  together  with  320  Athenian 
archers,  sailed,  under  the  command  of  Cleom- 
edes  and  Tisias,  to  reduce  the  isle  of  Melos, 
which  had  long  irritated  the  pride  of  Athens  by 
its  independence,  but,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture 
diiefly  provoked  her  enmity  by  its  attachment 
to  Sparta.  The  influence  of  Alcibiades  seems 
no  less  discernible  in  the  expedition  itself  than 
in  its  tragical  issue.  He  probably  wished  to 
wound  Sparta  through  the  side  of  her  faithful 
colony,  and  either  to  humble  her  by  extorting  a 
practical  confession  of  her  inability  to  save  it, 
or  to  provoke  her  to  an  open  rupture  with  Ath- 
ens. The  Athenian  commanders,  after  landing 
their  forces,  did  not  inmiediately  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  sent  an  embassy  into  the  town  to 
induce  the  Melians  to  submit  They  seem  to 
have  had  hopes  of  creating  a  division  among 
the  people  which  might  favour  their  operations, 
even  if  it  did  not  immediately  disarm  all  resist- 
ance.    But  the  Melian  government,  aware  of 

*  Thuc,  vi.,  7. 
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this  danger,  refused  to  permit  the  envoys  to  ad- 
dress the  popular  assembly,  and  would  only  ad- 
mit them  to  a  conference  with  the  magistrates 
and  the  members  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was 
probably  extremely  narrow.  Thucydides  has 
composed  a  dialogue,  such  as,  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  parties, 
he  conceived  might  have  passed  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  attrib- 
uting to  it  any  greater  degree  of  historical  truth. 
The  arguments  and  tone  of  the  Athenians  might 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Aicibiades  himself  was 
x>ne  of  the  interlocutors,  if  their  language  was 
anything  more  than  an  expression  of  the  pre- 
vailing maxims  of  political  morality. 

The  Athenians  at  the  outset  lay  down  the 
grounds  on  which  they  proposed  to  argue  the 
question.  They  reject  sil  appeals  to  justice  as 
distinct  from  political  expediency ;  not  because 
they  are  conscious  of  a  flagrant  vnrong,  but  be- 
cause they  have  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
head,  and  wish  to  prevent  a  waste  of  words. 
They  do  not  charge  the  Melians  with  any  of- 
fence, or  pretend  to  deny  that,  though  colonists 
of  Laoedemon,  they  had  not  so  much  as  taken 
part  in  any  of  her  expeditions ;  and  the  Meli- 
ans were  willing  to  engage  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  for  the  future.  But  the  power  of 
Athens  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem which  was  inconsistent  with  the  independ- 
ence of  Melos.  Her  empire  was  in  a  great 
measure  founded  on  opinion,  and  its  stability 
would  be  endangered  if  it  was  observed  that  a 
single  island  might  defy  her  with  impunity ;  for 
the  world  would  not  give  her  credit  for  such 
singular  moderation  as  willingly  to  abstain  from 
a  conquest  which  lay  within  her  reach,  but 
would  certainly  attribute  her  acquiescence  to  a 
sense  of  weakness.  She  was  following  what 
seemed  to  be  the  universal  law  of  nature,  in  se- 
curing and  strengthening  her  dominion,  and  had 
reason  to  hope  that  her  conduct  was  no  less 
conformable  to  the  will  of  the  gods  than  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  uniform  practice  of  mankind. 
The  Melians  vainly  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  interest  of  Athens  herself  required  that  their 
neutrality  should  be  respected,  on  the  ground 
that  other  independent  states  would  be  alarmed 
and  provoked  by  such  an  aggression  as  they 
were  now  threatened  with  ;  an  argument  which 
could  only  have  been  cogent  if  Athens  had  had 
a  reputation  for  equity  and  moderation  to  main- 
tain. The  question,  therefore,  was  reduced  to 
a  simple  point,  whether  the  Melians  could  gain 
anything  by  resistance.  And  the  Athenian 
speaker  intimates  to  them  that  their  resistance, 
if  unsuccessful,  would  involve  them  in  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  They  acknowledge  that, 
besides  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  favour  of 
the  gods  towards  a  righteous  cause,  they  have 
no  ground  of  hope  but  the  assistance  which  they 
are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  parent  state. 
They  will  not  believe  that  Sparta  will  suffer  a 
colony  which  had  been  true  to  her  for  seven 
'hundred  years  to  fall  the  victim  of  its  fidelity ; 
'that  even  if  she  cannot  find  means  of  sending 
an  armament  across  the  sea  to  their  relief,  she 
i¥ill  make  an  eflTectual  diversion  in  their  be- 
iialf,  either  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  Attica,  or  by 
an  expedition  like  that  of  Brasidas.  The  Athe- 
nian in  vain  endeavours  to  correct  the  error  into 
which  they  seem  to  have  fallen  with  regard  both 


to  Sparta  and  to  Athens.  He  asserts  as  a  no- 
torious fact — and  the  Melians  do  not  deny  it — 
that  of  all  states,  Sparta  is  that  which  has  most 
glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that,  in  her  po- 
litical transactions,  she  measures  honour  by  in- 
clination, and  justice  by  expediency.  She  might, 
therefore,  be  expected,  instead  of  being  swayed 
by  the  fair  names  of  piety  or  generosity,  calmly 
to  calculate  the  danger  to  which  she  would  ex- 
pose herself  by  the  efifbrt  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  deliverance  of  a  weak,  unprofit- 
able island.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens  had 
sufficiently  shown,  by  many  examples,  that  she 
would  not  be  deterred  or  diverted  from  her  pur- 
pose by  threats,  sr  by  any  attack  made  upon 
her  in  another  quarter. 

The  envoys  withdrew,  that  the  Melians  might 
deliberate  on  their  final  answer ;  and  when  the/ 
were  called  in  again,  they  were  informed  that 
the  Melians  would  not  so  despair  of  their  for- 
tune, or  distrust  their  natural  allies,  as  all  at 
once  to  renounce  an  independence  of  seven  cen- 
turies ;  but  they  repeated  their  ofiTer  of  neutral- 
ity and  a  fair  compromise.  The  Athenians,  as 
they  withdrew,  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
singular  infatuation  which  was  hurrying  the 
Melians  to  inevitable  ruin.  The  siege  of  this 
town  was  inunediately  begun,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  armament  did  not  withdraw  till  it  was  close- 
ly blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  threats  of  the  Athenians  were  accom- 
plished ;  the  hopes  of  the  Melians  proved  base- 
less. It  does  not  appear  that  so  much  as  a 
thought  was  entertained  at  Sparta  of  stirring 
for  their  relief  The  Spartans  w^ere  too  much 
occupied  by  the  incursions  with  which,  about 
this  time,  the  Athenian  garrison  at  Pylus  was 
infesting  their  territoiy ;  and  even  these  they 
only  resented  by  permitting  individuals  to  make 
reprisals  on  Athenian  property.  They  neither 
aided  Corinth,  when,  on  some  private  quarrel, 
it  renewed  hostilities  with  Athens,  nor  second- 
ed the  efiTorts  of  the  Argive  exiles ;  the  sacrifi- 
ces, it  was  alleged,  did  not  permit  them  to  cross 
the  border.  The  Melians,  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, made  a  gallaiit  resistance.  Twice  they 
succeeded  in  surprising  a  part  of  the  Athenian 
lines,  and  introduced  some  supplies  into  the 
town.  But  towards  the  end  of  416  a  re-enforce- 
ment was  sent  from  Athens  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.  As  the  place  was  pressed  more 
closely,  and  the  miseries  of  the  siege  began  to 
be  more  generally  felt,  symptoms  of  dissection 
appeared  within  the  walls ;  and  the  dread  of 
treachery  hastened  the  fall  of  the  town,  which 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

And  now  the  Athenians  crowned  their  unjust 
aggression  with  an  act  of  deliberate  cruelty. 
They  put  to  death  all  the  adult  citizens,  and  en- 
slaved the  women  and  children.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  threats  which  Thucydides  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  speaker  in  the  con- 
ference, that  the  same  decree  which  ordered 
the  expedition,  had  also  fixed  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  Melians,  if  they  resisted ;  as 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Scione.  In  either 
case,  the  guilt  of  proposing,  or,  at  least,  of  sup- 
porting the  inhuman  decree,  is  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Aicibiades,  whom  we  thus  find  sanctioning 
and  even  outdoing  the  most  hateful  of  Cleon's 
atrocities  ;  for  the  case  of  Melos  diflTered  wide- 
ly from  those  of  Scione  and  Mitylene.    The 
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Athenians  themselves  were  conscious  that  they 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  the  island ; 
and  even  if  the  conquest  had  been  really  neces- 
aary  for  the  security  of  their  empire,  the  utmost 
atraining  of  the  tyrant's  plea  could  not  palliate 
the  extenninatiott  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed, 
it  aeems  probable  that  they,  and  especially  Al- 
cibiadea,  were  instigated  to  this  deed  rather  by 
their  hatred  of  Sparta  than  by  any  abstract  prin- 
ciple, or  by  resentment  against  the  Melians 
themaelves.* 

The  language  of  the  Athenians  in  the  confer- 
ence at  Meloe  has  been  often  thought  to  indi- 
cate an  extraordinary  degree  of  moral  obliquity, 
and  haa  been  attributed  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Sophists;  and  perhaps  it  is  true 
that  their  doctrines  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wh^e  argument.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  obserred,  that  the  Athenian  speaker 
only  rejects  the  obligations  of  justice  as  a  rule 
in  imlitical  transactions,  and  that  the  expedien- 
cy to  which  he  professes  to  sacrilice  it  is  the 
good  of  the  state.    Farther  than  this  the  ques- 
tion did  not  lead  hi|n;  and  this  conclusion, 
though  quite  untenable  in  theory,  seems  to  flow 
from  the  ideas  which  generally  preyaUed  among 
the  ancients,  as  to  the  paramount  claims  of  the 
public  interest  over  every  other  consideration. 
The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  the  conquest 
of  Melos  is  far  less  extracndinaiy  than  the  open- 
ness with  which  they  avow  tiieir  principles. 
But,  unjust  as  it  was,  it  will  not,  to  a  discern- 
ing eye,  appear  the  more  revolting,  because  it 
wanted  that  varnish  of  sanctity  by  which  acts  of 
much  fouler  iniquity  have  been  covered  in  ages 
which  have  professed  to  revere  a  higher  moral 
law.    Their  treatment  of  the  vanquished,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  motive,  was  unworthy 
of  a  civiliaed  nation.    Yet  some  allowance  may 
fairiy  be  claimed  for  the  general  rigour  of  the 
ancient  usages  of  war.    The  milder  spirit  of 
modem  manners  would  not  have  punished  men 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  olSence  but  the  as- 
sertion of  their  rightful  independence  more  se- 
verely than  by  tearing  them  from  their  families, 
and  locking  them  up  in  a  fortress,  or  transport- 
ing them  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.    But  our  ex- 
altation at  the  progress  of  humanity  may  be 
consistent  with  a  charitable  indulgence  for  the 
•imperfections  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization. 

In  the  courae  of  the  same  winter  the  Spartans 
at  length  found  themselves  permitted  to  cross 
the  border,  and  not  only  ravaged  a  part  of  the 
Argive  territory,  but  took  possession  of  Oraee, 
and  k)dged  the  exiles  there.    They  left  a  small 
garrison  for  their  protection,  and  their  object 
seems  to  have  been  rather  to  provide  for  them 
-than  to  annoy  their  enemies  in  Argos,  for  before 
-their  departure  they  concluded  a  truce  between 
the  two  parties.    The  Athenians,  howeveri  did 
not  permit  this  state  of  things  to  last  long. 
They  sent  a  squadron  of  90  galleys  with  6M) 
men,  and  with  this  re-enforcement  the  Argives 
laid  siege  to  Omeie.    It  seems  that  the  place 
was  not  in  a  state  fit  for  defence ;  and  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  compromise  the  exiles,  after  having  held 
out  for  a  day,  evacuated  it,  and  the  besiegers 
immediately  razed  it  to  the  ground.    The  in- 
habitants appear  now  for  the  most  partf  to  have 
been  transported  to  Argos,  and,  according  to 

*  AuloeidM,  Alcib.,  P*  3S. 
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the  libera]  policy  which  had  been  adopted  in 
several  other  cases,  to  have  been  admitted  to 
the  fall  franchise  of  the  city,  and  thus  to  have 
strengthened  the  democratical  party.*  Anoth- 
er effort  which  Sparta  made  this  winter  in  the 
way  of  negotiation  was  attended  with  no  better 
success.  The  Athenians  had  sent  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  Methone,  a  town  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Maoedonia,  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  Macedonians,  discontented  with  Uie 
government  of  Perdiccas,  who  formed  an  auxil- 
iary squadron,  and  with  the  Athenians  made  a 
series  of  annoying  inroads  into  his  territories. 
Sparta  could  devise  no  method  of  succouring 
her  ally  but  by  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Chal- 
cidians  to  induce  them  to  exert  themselves  ia 
his  behalf  But  they  were  not  disposed  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  either  for  Sparta  or  for  Per- 
diccas, and  continued  to  prolong  their  precari- 
ous truce  with  Athens. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TBI   SICILIAN   BXPSDITION    BBPOBK  THB    ABBITAL 
OF  GYLIPPUS  IN  8I0ILT. 

Thb  tameness  with  which  Sparta  had  looked 
on  during  the  siege  of  Melos,  the  feeble  resist- 
ance which  she  ofi^red  to  the  incuraions  of  the 
Athenian  garrison  at  Pylus,  the  vacillation  and 
timidity  which  she  betrayed  in  her  transactions 
with  Argos,  and  with  her  allies  in  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  encouraged  Athens  to  resume  the 
projects  of  aggrandizement  which  the  events  of 
the  war  had  compelled  her  for  a  time  to  lay 
aside.  We  have  seen  how  ill  she  brooked  the 
disappointment  which  she  had  suffered  through 
the  sudden  termination  to  which  the  quarrels 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  been  brought  by 
Hermocrates;  and  she  had  since  shown  that 
she  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
her  enterprises  in  their  island.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity had  appeared  to  present  itself  not  long 
after  the  departure  of  the  armament  command- 
ed by  Eurymedon.  The  Leontines,  when  they 
saw  the  Athenians  withdrawn,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  prepare  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could  against  the  attacks  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  counsels  of  Hermocrates,  they  had  al- 
ways reason  to  aiq;)rehend  from  Syracuse.  It 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  with  this  view  that 
they  admitted  a  large  body  of  new  citizens. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  these  new 
settlera,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without,  in 
some  way,  disturi>ing  the  previous  state  of  prop- 
erty. A  proposal  was  accordingly  made,  and 
obtained  general  approbation  among  the  com- 
monalty, for  a  repartition  of  land.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
measure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  was 
an  arbitrary  act  of  power,  or  the  exercise  of  a 
right.    The  changes  caused  by  the  revolution 

OnMM,  which  Stnbo  (viii.,  p.  S76)  diitiiiguiAhos  from  Uu 
town  of  the  same  wuiift. 

♦  Mnener  (Dor.,  ii.,  c.  7.  ^aineticm,  p.  49)  sappotM 
that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  population  had  been  preTiona- 
It  transplanted  to  Argoe,  and  replaced  by  •»  ArgiTe  colony. 
Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  838)  infeia  from  Heiodo- 
tu»,  Tiii.,  73.  compared  with  Thucyd.,  67,  that  the  old  pop- 
ulation was  not  disturbed  before  the  occasion  inentioned  m 
the  text.  It  seems  nther  more  probable,  from  Paus.,  ▼iii., 
S7,  1,  that  there  had  been— as  Waohsmoth  suggests,  L.  i, 
p.  80~a  partial  ranwmd  of  tha  original  iahabitasti  befon 
the  Peloponnesiaa  war. 
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which  followed  t  le  death  of  Hiero  leave  just  as 
much  room  for  the  one  soppoaition  aa  the  other ; 
but  the  boideii  or  expeuse  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure fell  upon  the  rich ;  and,  as  it  hart  their  in- 
terest, it  was  felt  by  them  as  a  grieyanoe. 
Their  indignatioD-~as  we  may  safely  conclude 
from  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Roman  patricians — 
would  have  been  just  as  strong  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  resign  what  they  had  oocapied 
by  abuse  and  held  by  sufieranoe,  as  if  they  were 
depriyed  of  what  they  had  enjoyed  by  the  clefr* 
est  of  titles ;  but,  seeing  tb^mselves  not  strong 
enough  to  maintain  their  right  or  their  wrong 
before  any  step  had  been  taken  to  dispossess 
them,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans, 
and  ejected  the  commonalty.  They  had  now 
too  much  room  to  feel  safe,  and,  therefore,  con- 
sented to  abandon  Leontiuim,  and  to  tnuasler 
their  abode  to  Sjrracuse,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived as  citizens.  There  was,  however,  a 
party  among  them  whieh  had  either  yielded  to 
this  sacrifice  with  regret,  or  found  its  new  situ- 
ation unpleasant ;  and  it  quitted  Syracuse  and 
returned,  not,  indeed,  to  the  deserted  city,  where 
it  could  not  have  defended  itself^  but  to  two 
strongholds  in  the  Leontine  territoiy,  called 
Phocse  and  Bricinnie.  Here  they  were  join- 
ed by  the  greater  part  of  the  expeUed  commu- 
nity, and  together  they  carried  on  a  war  agamst 
Syracuse. 

When  this  state  of  things  became  known  to 
the  Athenians  in  422,  about  the  time  of  Cleoq^s 
last  expedition,  they  sent  two  galleys,  with 
three  ambassadors,  headed  by  Phsa^c,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  rival  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  to  use  this  handle,  if  he  could,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  league  among  the  Si- 
celiots  against  Syracuse,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  promote  the  Athenian  interest  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  Phesax  possessed  talents  well  suited 
for  negotiation,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  object 
at  Camarina  and  Agrigentum ;  but  at  Grehi  he 
met  with  such  opposition  as  to  deter  him  from 
proceeding  farther  on  the  business  of  his  mis- 
sion. But,  on  his  way  back,  he  stopped  at  Bri- 
cinnie  to  animate  the  resistance  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  and  in  Italy,  on  his  passage  both  to  and 
fro,  opened  negotiations  with  several  of  the 
Greek  cities,  and  even  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Locri,  which  had  before  refused  to  become  a 
party  to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  the  Si- 
celiots,  but  now,  being  engaged  in  a  war  with 
two  of  its  colonies,  thought  it  prudent  to  come 
to  terms  with  Phspax. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  Athens  to  regain  her  foot- 
ing in  Sicily  before  415.  We  are  informed  of 
an  embassy  which  seems  to  have  been  a  differ- 
ent one,  on  which  Andocides  was  sent,  not  only 
to  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  also  to  Epirus,  Thessaly, 
and  Macedonia,  for  purposes  similar  to  that  of 
Pheax.  But  no  distinct  prospect  seems  to 
have  been  opened  to  the  Athenians  of  again  dv- 
Tiding  the  Siceliots  and  threateninff  Syracuse, 
unto,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Melos,  they 
received  a  new  and,  apparently,  unsolicited  in- 
vitation to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  A 
quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Segesta  and  Selinus,  partly  out  of  dis- 
puted dainos  to  land  in  their  marches,  and  part- 
ly, it  would  seem,  out  of  private  feuds.    Selinus 


called  in  the  aid  of  SyFaeuse,  wilh 
threatened  to  overpower  her  weakor  neigWMMic. . 
The  Segestans,  who  were,  perhaps,  originally 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Pbcenicians  tSao  to 
the  Greeks,  are  said  to  have  api^ed  in  yain  to 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  and  then  to  ham 
sought  aid  from  Carthage ;  but  being  rejected 
there  also,  they  finally  had  reoonrse  to  Athena* 
Their  envoys  found  willing  listenen,  when  the^ 
reporesented  the  danger  which  would  ariae  if  tba 
SyracusanA  should  be  permitted  to  prooeed  aa 
they  had  bMua  with  Leontium ;  shoald  emak 
the  states  of  different  origin  one  all^  another* 
and  than  should  comhiBe  all  the  Dociaaa  of  the 
ishmd  in  a  league  to  aaaiat  their  kiaamen  in 
Peloponnesus  against  Athens.    They  magnified 
the  opulaaoe  of  Segesta,  gave  a  daxaling  de> 
scription  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  teok- 
ples,  as  well  as  in  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and 
undertook  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  ezpeditioa 
which  shonid  be  sent  to  its  relieC    If  the  ieam 
of  the  Athentans  were  not  alamied,  their  ambi- 
tion was  iafiamad  by  the  thou^  that  the  power 
of  Syraoose  might  be  made  to  serve  as  an  in- 
stroment  for  sobduiog  their  Pefoponaeaian  ane^ 
auas.    They  knew  enough  of  Sieily  to  covet  it 
as  a  most  valaahle  conqoeat,  bat  not  lyjMj  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt.    Not* 
withalanding  the  ample  means  of  iaionnaiion 
which  they  possessed,  great  ignorance  and 
many  enroneoua  opiaions  pvevailed  amonf  theK 
as  to  the  extant  sad  population  of  the  wland. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  waste  of  the  pestilence 
had  been  now,  in  a  great  measure,  r^mired, 
and,  during  the  late  interval  of  repose,  they  bad 
begun  to  recruit  their  finances.    They  again 
felt  the  consoioDsness  of  exnberaat  vigour,  and 
among  the  young  there  was  a  general  impa- 
tience for  a  new  field  of  action.    The  cause  of 
the  Segestans  found  many  zealons  advocates ; 
and  all  that  could  be  obtained  by  those  who  op- 
posed it  was,  that  ^ivoys  should  be  sent  to  aa- 
oertain  the  means  ^ich  they  had  of  folfiUng 
their  promises,  and  to  learn  the  state  of  the  vat 
with  Selinus. 

AJctbiades  was  foremost  among  Aair  parti 
sans.    If  an  expedition  shoold  be  decreed,  ha 
might  hope  for  a  share  in  the  command,  and  in 
the  distant  regions  of  the  west  his  amhitiona 
imagination  found  an  unbounded  range.     It 
wandered  from  Sicily  to  Italy,  Carthage,  and 
Africa;  and  he  coasidersd  the  sahjeotion  of 
these  countries  as  a  step  towards  the  eoaqaest 
of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Greece.    It  seens  to> 
have  been  while  he  was  indulging  tiiese  dfeama 
(tf  greatness  that  he  was  threatened  at  home 
with  a  blow  which  would  have  dissipated  them. 
alL    We  have  seen  how  even^ir  bis  influence 
balanced  that  of  Nicias,  and  that  beibre  them 
their  common  rivals  shrank  into  insignifieaaee. 
Hyperbdus,  who  despaired  of  rising  into  the 
place  of  Gtoon  so  long  as  they  both  stood  m  his 
way,  devised  a  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  one. 
He  suggested  to  the  people  that  their  power 
and  diswsnsions  were  formidable  to  liberty,  and 
that  this  was  a  case  in  whidi  the  ostracism, 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  might  be  advanta- 
geously revived.    It  was,  perhaps,  through  a  dif- 
ferent intrigue  that  a  thbd  person,  either  Pheax 
or  Andocides,  was  associated  with  them  as  aa 
object  of  public  jealousy.    But  the  result  sur- 
prised the  author  of  the  scheme,  and  the  peopia? 
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itself.  NkiM  and  Aleibiadea,  or,  aoooidin^  to 
another  aocount,  Aleibiadea  and  Pbsax,  united 
tbeir  interest  against  Hyperbolas ;  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Ariatides,  and  Themistocles,  and 
Clmon  had  been  deprived  of  their  couuitry,  was 
employed  to  deliver  Athens  firom  the  most  des- 
piesUe  of  men.  The  people,  it  is  said,  felt  that 
the  ostraciam  had  been  debased  hy  the  indig- 
nity of  the  penon.on  whom  it  &U,  and  never 
made  ose  of  it  again.  But  neither  Nicias  no^ 
Aleibiadea  had  reason  to  lejoioe  in  the  sucoees 
of  their  coalition. 

The  smhaasadors  retomad  in  the  spring,  ac- 
companisd  by  some  of  the  Leontine  exiles,  and 
by  enToya  from  Segesta,  and  oonfirmed  the  m>- 
count  whieh  had  bisen  given  of  its  opmlence ; 
hot  they  brought  no  more  than  60  talenta— a 
month's  pay  for  aa  many  gaUeys — aa  aa  earnest 
of  the  firomised  aobsidiea.    An  expedition  was 
DOW  decreed  for  the  relief  of  Seg^eta,  the  ces- 
toration  of  the  Leontiaes,  and  for  all  other  ob- 
jects which  coaoemed  the  ioteresta  of  Athena  in 
Sicily,  aad  Alcibiades,  Naoias,  and  Lamachus 
were  appointed  to  Ae  eemmaad.    The  choioe 
of  Aleibiadea  waa  naturally  soggeated  by  the 
actire  |wt  he  had  taken  in  oonnaeUing  the  ex- 
pedition ;  hut  the  talents  vdiich  he  had  display- 
ed in  the  negotiationa  with  which  he  had  been 
recently  intrusted  in  Pelopooneaas  pointed  him 
oat  as  emineatly  fitted  finr  a  servioe  in  which 
there  might  bo  as  much  to  be  effected  by  the 
arts  of  pcaranasion  as  by  fovoe  or  military  skill. 
Nor  waa  it  probably  overlooked  that  hia  exten- 
sive connexions  and  influence  among  the  allies 
of  Athens  might  be  usefully  employed  in  pro- 
curing anxiliariee ;  while  amosg  the  more  so- 
ber citiiens  there  were,  no  donfat,  many  who 
were  glad  to  see  him  removed  to  a  diatant  field 
of  adventure,  where  hia  restless  and  aapiring 
8|Mrit  might  have  ample  space,  and  who  con- 
templated his  departure  with  feeUngs  not  very 
dififerent  ftom  those  with  which  they  had  once 
sent  oat  Cleon,  divided  between  their  fears  of 
the  man  and  their  hopes  for  the  state.     The 
principal  motive  for  the  appointment  of  Nicias 
appcera  to  have  been  the  confidence  which  was 
inspired  by  his  prudence  and  his  uninterrupted 
good  fortune ;  his  name  seemed  to  be  one  of 
happy  omen  for  every  momentous  enterprise ; 
and  if  his  circumspection  was  sometimes  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  where  it  degenerated  into  tar- 
diness or  timidity,  it  was  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  impatient  ardour 
of  such  a  colleague  as  Alcibiades.    Perhaps  a 
latent  feeling  of  jealousy  also  operated  with 
many  as  an  inducement  for  aasociating  him 
with  his  ambitions  and  unsteady  hval  in  so 
important  a  command,  at  ao  great  a  distance 
fipom  the  superintending  eye  of  the  people. 
Lamaohus  was  reconmiended  by  hia  establish- 
ed reputation  as  a  brave  captain,  though  he 
had  not  baen  employed  during  the  war  in  any 
very  important  commiaaion.     He  seems  to 
have  been  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  integrity 
and  disinterested  devotion  to  tiie  public  ser- 
vice. Thouffh  he  had  been  placed  in  situations 
which  aflRMT&d  him  many  opportnnitiea  of  en- 
riching himself— having  been  charged  probably 
more  than  once  with  the  collection  of  tribute 
or  the  levying  of  contributions  from  the  sub- 
jects of  Athens — he  was  so  poor  aa  to  be  forced 
to  draw  upon  the  treasury  for  the  minuteat  ar- 
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ticlea  of  hia  aimple  personal  expenditure  incur- 
red in  the  discharge  of  his  public  functions. 
Such  a  man,  whose  habits  and  character  seem- 
ed to  secure  him  from  any  bias  towards  either 
of  his  colleagues,  inight  be  thought  singularly 
fitted  to  hold  the  balance  between  them,  while 
he  zeatously  co-operated  with  them  in  thie  com- 
mon cause.  Yet  it  was  observed  that,  notwiUi' 
standing  his  indifference  to  nM>ney,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  an  instinctive  respect  for  wealth, 
aad  that  Nicias  exercised  some  authority  over 
him,  as  over  most  of  the  persons  lyho  were  aa* 
sociated  with  him  in  ofiSce,  by  the  weight  of 
his  fortune  no  less  than  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties. 

Nicias  aa  little  coveted  the  honour  of  the 
conmiand  as  he  approved  of  the  expodition. 
The  state  of  his  health  ^as  ill  suited  to  under- 
go the  hardships  of  the  sea  and  the  field.  But 
he  was  still  naore  averse  to  the  undertaking  oi^ 
grouiuls  of  ^licy.  Independent  of  his  preji^ 
dices  a^iinst  Aleibiades,  his  disposition  led 
him  to  view  the  measure  on  the  dark  sifle,  an4 
to  perceive  the  obstacles  and  daageia  more 
clearly  than  the  means  or  the  fruits  of  sucoesa* 
Even  after  the  decree  for  granting  aid  to  Segea- 
ta  had  been  carried,  he  did  not  deapair  of  qpetfr 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  rashnesip  A 
the  enterprise ;  and  m  an  assembly  which  wiu| 
held  five  daya  after,  todeliberate  on  the  straqgtb 
of  the  armament  to  be  equipped,  he  ventured  \^ 
advise  that,  instead  of  entering  upon  the  <piea- 
tion  which  they  were  met  to  discuss,  they 
should  review  the  resolution  which  they  had 
too  hastily  adopted.  He  was  the  better  enti- 
tled to  attention  on  this  head,  as  he  should 
speak  against  his  own  intereat,  since  no  one 
could  have  more  honour  to  gain  by  the  expeiU* 
tion,  or  less  personal  risk  to  apprehend  in  it. 
He  knew  their  character  too  well  to  think  of 
diverting  them  firom  their  purpose  by  any  gen- 
eral reflections  on  the  imprudence  of  staldog  a 
present  possession  for  an  uncertain  acquisition ; 
but  he  would  point  out  the  unreasonablenese 
and  the  difiSculties  of  the  enterprise.  They 
must  not  fancy  that  when  they  sailed  to  a  dis- 
tant war  they  should  leave  peace  at  home. 
The  enemiea  by  whom  they  were  surrounded 
had  not  all  so  much  as  formally  suspended  hoa- 
tilities ;  but  those  who  were  now  kept  still  by 
a  short  and  hollow  truce — ^whioh  had  been  ex- 
torted by  an  ignominious  necessity,  and  had 
Inred  many  questions  which  were  yet  unsettled, 
and  which  had  been  rendered  more  compUcate4 
through  the  intrigues  of  a  party  adverse  to  peaoe 
both  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens — ^would  oadouht- 
edly  take  the  first  opportunity  of  falling  upoe 
them,  when  their  forces  should  be  divided,  and 
when  they  were  engaged  ii^  a  struggle  with  ^ 
state  which  Sparta  h»A.  long  been  anxious  to 
gain  aa  her  ally.  They  would  be  setting  out  to 
mund  a  new  empire  while  many  of  Uieir  old 
subjects  were  in  open  revolt,  and  others  wer^ 
wavering  in  their  obedience.  It  would  surely 
be  time  eQough  to  send  assistance  to  strangers 
when  they  had  provided  for  the  security  of  their 
own  dominions.  From  the  Siceliots  they  ha^ 
nothing  to  gain — ^for  conquests  in  so  remote  % 
quarter  couML  not  be  long  retained — and,  unless 
they  wantonly  provoked  them,  nothing  to  fear ;. 
leaat  of  all  in  the  case  supposed  by  the  Segesr 
tans,  firom  Syracuse,  which,  the  farther  she  ex- 
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tended  her  eoverei^ty,  woald  find  the  more 
employment  at  home,  and  would  be  the  less 
tempted  to  assist  in  OTerthrowing  an  empire 
which  rested  on  like  foundations  as  her  own. 
Athens  would  be  most  formidable  to  Sicily  while 
her  reputation  was  magnified  by  distance,  and 
she  did  not  expose  it  to  the  risk,  which  it  would 
incur  on  a  nearer  approach,  of  being  shaken  by 
the  first  slight  reverse.  It  was  thus  they  had 
themselves  been  led  to  nnderralue  the  power 
«f  Sparta,  which  was  still  unimpaired,  as  her 
•animosity  was  onquenched,  and  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  They  might  find 
a  better  use  for  their  newly-recruited  strength 
than  to  lend  themselves  to  the  desperate  proj- 
ects of  a  band  of  exiles,  whose  assertions  were 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  their  gratitude.  But 
they  ought  to  be  still  more  on  their  guard  against 
the  reckless  ambition  of  their  own  citizens,  es- 
pecially of  one  who  cared  not  in  what  danger 
he  involved  his  country  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
a  brilliant  command,  which  would  afiford  him 
Che  means  of  supporting  his  extravagance,  and 
Of  repairing  the  breach  it  had  made  in  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  Notwithstanding  the  partisans 
of  like  age  and  character  whom  he  had  now 
collected  round  him,  the  elder  part  of  the  as- 
sembly ought  fearlessly  to  vote  as  the  safety  of 
Athens  required ;  that  the  Sicilians  be  allowed 
to  adjust  their  own  affairs ;  and  the  Segestans 
in  particular,  as  they  had  begun  the  war  with- 
out consulting  Athens,  be  left  to  end  it,  as  they 
might,  by  themselves. 

Though  this  mode  of  revising  a  decree  of  the 
people  was  not  consistent  with  the  established 
forms  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  probably  perceiving  signs  of  a  gen- 
eral willingness  to  hear  the  subject  again  dis- 
oussed,  complied  with  the  wish  of  Nicias,  and 
put  the  question  to  the  vote.  Alcibiades  took 
the  opportunity  of  defending  his  own  character, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He 
claimed  the  merit  of  a  wise  liberality  for  that 
use  of  his  wealth  which  Nicias  had  censured 
as  silly  extravagance.  The  magnificence  which 
he  had  displayed  at  Olympia  had  reflected  lus- 
tre upon  the  city,  and  had  raised  its  credit  at  a 
juncture  when  it  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
exhausted  by  the  war.  He  delicately  touched 
on  the  offence  which  he  had  given  to  individu- 
als as  an  unavoidable  efi[^ct  of  the  envy  which 
always  attended  prosperity.  He  urged  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  conducted  the  afi&irs  of 
the  commonwealth  in  Peloponnesus,  as  a  proof 
of  his  capacity  for  the  command  with  which  he 
was  now  invested.  The  battle  of  Mantinea,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  ancient  allies  of  Sparta 
were  arrayed  against  her  on  grounds  which  she 
had  long  been  used  to  consider  as  her  own,  he 
treated  as  a  signal  triumph  of  dexterous  nego- 
tiation. He  then  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  enterprise  on  which  they  had  resolved  was 
neither  so  difficult  nor  so  dangerous  as  Nicias 
had  represented  it,  but  that  it  held  out  a  pros- 
pect of  great  advantages  at  a  trifling  risk.  The 
power  of  the  Sicilian  towns  had  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. Their  mixed  population  had  been 
agitated  by  such  a  series  of  revolutions  that  it 
bad  not  yet  become  firmly  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  was  destitute  of  the  feelings  which  led  men 
to  unite,  and  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests 
fu  the  defence  of  the  country.     An  invader 


would  meet  with  no  steady  resistance,  and 
might  take  advantage  of  their  internal  dissen— 
sions,  and,  in  a  war  against  Syracuse,  would 
be  sure  to  find  allies  among  the  barbarians 
whom  she  oppressed.   The  daggers  with  wfai<^ 
Nicias  had  laboured  to  deter  them  were  mereijr 
imaginary.     The  enemies  whom  they  would 
leave  behind  were  never  less  disposed  to  at- 
tack them,  and,  at  the  worst,  ooold  do  nothing 
more  than  invade  Attica,  as  they  might  at  all 
times :  naval  forces  would  be  left  su&ient  to 
prevent  any  other  damage.    The  nature  of 
their  emphre  required  that  they  should  be  al- 
ways in  action,  and  ready  to  comply  with  every 
call,  whether  from  Greeks  or  barbarians,  who 
sought  their  assistance,  and  might  be  made  in- 
struments of  their  aggrandizement.    It  was 
the  condition  of  their  greatness,  that  it  must  be 
always  growing,  and  that  it  could  not  be  aafel  j 
confined  to  any  limits;  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to 
attack,  they  would  begin  to  be  threatened.  Such 
a  token  of  their  restless  activity  as  they  would 
give  by  the  invasion  of  Sieily  would  cow  the 
spirit  of  the   Peloponnesians :  their  success 
would  probably  make  them  masters  of  Greece, 
or,  at  least,  would  crush  the  power  <^  Syracuse ; 
and  even  failure  would  be  attended  with  no 
danger,  since  their  fleet,  which  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  whole  marine  of  the  isl- 
and, would  enable  them  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  to  retire  when  they  would  with 
safety.    Let  them  not  listen  to  the  insinuations 
by  which  Nicias  had  attempted  to  set  the  cJder 
citizens  in  opposition  to  the  younger.    The  fire 
of  youth  was  no  less  needed  in  their  public 
counsel  than  the  sobriety  of  age.    The  state 
would  grow  torpid  if  its  energies  were  not  kept 
in  constant  play ;  and  the  mastery  to  which  it 
had  attained  in  the  arts  of  war  could  only  be 
preserved  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  enter- 
prises and  contests. 

These  arguments  accorded  with  the  prevail- 
ing temper  of  the  assembly,  which  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day ;  and  Nicias  now  rested 
his  last  hopes  on  the  effect  which  he  might  pro- 
duce by  a  statement  of  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  intended  expedition.    He  observed 
that  they  were  going  to  invade  an  island  which 
contained  a  number  of  great  and  indepeniient 
cities,  abundantly  furnished  with  the  means  of 
defence;  and  among  them  none  were  more 
powerful  and  better  provided  with  every  kind 
of  arms  for  naval  and  military  warfare  tban  the 
two  which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  their 
hostility — Sehnus  and  Syracuse.    And  neither 
were  wanting  in  pubUc  or  private  opulence; 
great  treasures  were  said  to  be  accumulated  in 
tlie  temples  of  Selinus  ;  and  Syracuse  drew  a 
revenue  from  her  barbarian  subjects.     There 
were,  in  particular,  two  important  points  in 
which  the  SiceUots  had  an  advantage  over  Ath- 
ens: the  corn  they  used  was  of  their  own 
growth,  and  they  were  strong  in  cavaliy.    It 
would  not,  therefore,  be  suflicient  to  send  out 
a  powerful  fleet.;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
land  force  capable  of  withstanding  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy^s  horse ;  for  they  might  find 
themselves  unable  to  procure  any  ca^ry  in 
Sicily  except  such  as  the  Segestans  could  fur- 
nish.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  expedi- 
tion in  which  they  were  about  to  embailc  was 
not  like  those  which  they  were  used  to  make 
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to  neighbouring  countries,  where  their  arma- 
ments could  receive  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments from  home  in  a  few  days.    They  were 
going  to  a  land  so  distant  that  in  the  winter 
season    four  months  might  elapse  before  de- 
spatches from  the  army  could  reach  Athens.   It 
was  therefore  necessary  carefully  to  calculate 
its  demands  beforehand,  and  to  provide  fbr  them 
amply.     They  would  have  need  of  a  strong  body 
of  heavy-armed  infhntry ;  of  archers  and  sling- 
eiB  in  great  numbers  to  face  the  enemy's  cav- 
afay ;  of  a  fleet  which  would  keep  undisputed 
eommand  of  the  sea ;  and,  as  they  might  be 
detained  on  their  passage  by  contrary  winds, 
on  points  of  the  coast  where  provisions  were 
not  to  be  purchased,  they  must  load  a  sufficient 
nomber  of  vessels  with  com,  and  press  slaves 
into  their  service  from  the  mills.    Above  all, 
they  must  not  go  empty-handed,  trusting  to  the 
vaunted  riches  of  Segesta,  which  would  proba- 
bly prove  mere  words.    There  could  be  no 
prospect  of  success,  nor  even  of  safety,  unless 
their  preparations  were  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  enemy 
in  every  respect  excepting  the  numbers  of  the 
heavy  infantry.    And  they  ought  to  make  their 
calcalations  as  if  they  were  sending  out  a  colo- 
ny to  found  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  pop- 
ulation, where,  unless  they  obtained  the  upper 
hand  on  the  first  day  of  their  landing,  they  could 
never  gain  a  footing.    With  all  these  precau- 
tions, Uiey  would  leave  much  to  depend  on  the 
favour  of  fortune ;  but  what  he  had  proposed 
•could  not  be  omitted  without  rashness.    If, 
however,  any  one  present  was  of  a  diflTerent 
opinion,  he  was  willing  to  resign  his  command 
to  him. 

The  impression  which  this  statement  made 
on  the  assembly  vras  just  the  opposite  of  that 
which  Nicias  intended.    Instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  nuignitude  of  the  preparations 
which  he  described,  they  thought  that  they  had 
now  the  fullest  warrant  of  success  that  his  ex- 
perience and  judgnient  could  give;  even  the 
elder  and  more  cautious  of  the  citizens  now  be- 
gan to  share  the  confidence  of  the  youthful  and 
sanguine  spirits,  who  were  attracted  by  the  nov- 
elty of  the  enterprise  and  by  the  remoteness  of 
its  object;  while  the  largest  class  reckoned, 
some  upon  a  gainful  service,  and  all  upon  a  con- 
quest which  would  yiekl  an  inexhaustible  reve- 
nue.   The  few  who  still  harboured  any  misgiv- 
ings were  ashamed  to  express  them,  and  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  cur- 
rent.   Nicias  was  called  upon  distinctly  to  spe- 
cify the  amount  of  the  force  which  he  deemed 
necessary.    He  complied  with  reluctance,  re- 
serving, as  he  said,  many  particulars  for  a  calm- 
er deliberation  with  his  colleagues ;  but  as  far 
as  he  could  form  an  estimate  on  so  short  a  no- 
tice, he  believed  that  he  must  not  ask  for  less 
than  a  hundred  galleys,  together  with  transports, 
and  6000  heavy  iniuktry,  with  bowmen  and 
slingers,  and  all  other  things  needful  in  propor- 
tion.   One  of  the  wannest  advocates  of  the  ex- 
pedition, named  Demostratus,  now  came  for- 
ward with  a  motion,  which,  he  said,  would  de- 
prive Nicias  of  every  pretext  for  hesitation  and 
reserve  ;  and  on  his  proposal  a  decree  was 
passed  by  which  the  generals  were  empowered 
to  use  their  own  discretion,  both  as  to  the  force 
of  the  armament,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  expedition. 


Tlie  stir  of  preparation  immediately  began, 
both  at  Athens  and  in  the  ports  and  arsenals  of 
the  allies  whose  contingents  were  required,  and 
the  news  spread  rapidly  through  Greece.  At 
Athens  the  public  mind  was  entirely  occupied 
by  this  one  thought;  all  conversation  turned 
upon  this  subject.  The  young  greedily  listened 
to  the  descriptions  with  which  the  veterans  who 
had  already  served  in  Sicily  fed  their  curiosity ; 
and  in  the  palestra  they  would  interrupt  their 
exercises  to  trace  the  form  of  the  island  in  the 
sand,  and  to  discuss  its  position  with  respect 
to  Africa  and  Carthage.  During  this  interval 
of  anxious  expectation  the  desire  of  looking 
into  the  future,  always  active  among  the  Greeks, 
was  unusually  excited.  It  was  a  tupae  which 
of  itself  called  forth  omens  and  prophecies ;  and 
the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties  at  Athens 
seem  not  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  arts  of 
working  on  the  popular  superstition.  Nicias, 
who  was  himself,  in  this  respect,  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  vulgar,  had  probably  some  influence 
among  the  Athenian  priests ;  and  they  are  said 
to  have  announced  a  great  number  of  sinister 
auguries.  An  oracle  directed  the  Athenians  to 
fetch  the  priestess  of  Athen6  from  Clazomene ; 
it  turned  out  that  her  name  (Hesychia)  signified 
quietf  and  it  was  interpreted  as  a  declaration 
that  the  gods  forbade  the  expedition.  News, 
too,  was  brought  from  Delphi  of  a  portent  which 
threatened  the  Athenian  arms  with  some  disas- 
ter.* On  the  other  hand,  Alcibiades  was  not  at 
a  loss  for  expedients  of  a  like  nature  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  people.  He,  too,  had  his 
friendly  diviners,  who,  among  their  oracular 
treasures,  found  some  ancient  predictions,  im- 
porting that  the  Athenians  were  to  reap  great 
renown  from  Sicily.  An  answer  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  temple  of  Ammon  seemed  more 
distinctly  to  foretell  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  ;t 
and  one  no  less  encouraging  was  brought  from 

Dodona.t 

The  preparations  for  the  voyage  were  nearly 
completed,  when  one  morning  it  was  discover- 
ed that  the  numerous  stone  busts  of  Hermes, 
with  which  the  piety  of  private  citizens  and  of 
public  bodies  had  adorned  the  streets  of  Athens, 
had  ahnost  all  been  mutilated,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  by  unknown  hands.  So  strange  an 
occurrence  would  probably  at  any  time  have 
excited  not  only  astonishment  and  indignation, 
but  some  degree  of  alarm ;  at  this  juncture  the 
last  of  these  feelings  prevailed  over  every  oth- 
er. There  were,  indeed,  two  ways  of  explain- 
ing the  mystery,  either  of  which  would  have  di- 
vested it  of  its  most  threatening  aspect.  It 
might  have  been  an  unpremeditated  drunken 
frolic ;  or  it  might  have  been  contrived  by  an 
enemy,  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  preventing  or 
delaying  the  expedition  by  the  terror  of  the 
omen ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Corinthians  were 
suspected  of  having  made  the  attempt  to  avert 
the  danger  which  impended  over  their  colony, 
Syracuse.^    But  no  one  could  think  this  a  prob- 

*  Plut.,  Nic,  18.  Paw.,  x.,  15,  5.  A  ftatne  of  Athene, 
and  a  palm«tne,  in  bronze,  dedicated  after  the  battles  of  the 
furymedon,  were  stripped  of  a  part  of  the  gold  with  which 
they  were  oTerlaid.  The  Delphians  attributed  the  loss  to 
a  vast  flight  of  crows  which  attacked  the  images  with  their 
beaks ;  but  they  wenr  suspected  of  having  ihenuelinss  cooi- 
mitted  the  robbery,  to  serve  at  once  themselves  aad  the  Syr  • 
acusans.  t  Plat*,  Nio.,  IS* 


t  Paus.,  viii.,  11,  IS. 


«  Plttt.,  Al.,  18. 
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able  sospicion ;  and  though  at  any  other  time 
the  deed  might  easily  have  been  attributed  to  a 
sally  of  intemperate  levity,  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  had  taken  i^oe  by  mere  chance 
at  so  critical  a  moment.  If,  however,  it  had 
been  planned,  and  by  Athenians,  the  object 
could  not  have  been  sli^t  which  had  tempted 
them  to  expose  themselves  to  the  penalties  of 
sacrilege ;  and  the  next  thought  that  presented 
itself  was,  that  a  [4ot  had  been  formed  against 
the  state,  and  tbM  the  outrage  was  ei^r  a 
pledge  of  union  among  the  conspirators*  or  was 
in  some  other  way  connected  with  their  main  de- 
sign. There  were  demagogues  who  foresaw 
the  advantage  which  they  might  derive  firom 
the  fears  of  the  multitude,  and  who  gave  them 
a  more  definite  directiop,  by  representing  what 
had  happened  as  a  prelude  to  a  revolution  by 
which  the  democracy  was  to  be  overthrown. 
The  assembly  and  the  council  of  Five  Hundred 
held  several  extraordinary  sittings  within  a  few 
days.    Commissipnexs  were  appointed  to  in 


qoire  into  the  affair  ;*  and  great  rewards  were 
offered  for  a  discovery  of  Ui»  perpetrators  of 
the  sacrilege.  By  the  same  decree,  informers, 
of  wha^ver  cpndition,  freemen  or  slavey,  citi- 
zens or  straqgers,  were  invited  by  a  promise 
of  impunity,  to  reveal  any  other  act  of  impiety 
which  had  come  tp  their  kn0wledg^. 

This  invitation  seems  to  have  been,  secretly 
at  least,  pointed  a^lnst  Alcibiades,  who,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  had  incurred  a  suspi- 
cioQ — ^which  the  poet  Eupoli9  had  even  made 
the  subject  of  a  dramatic  satire — of  having 
sometimes,  ini  a  circle  of  his  most  intimate  com- 
panions, celebrated  a  kind  of  pro&ne  and  in- 
temperate orgies.  It  was  not  uown  what  was 
the  ureciae  nature  of  these  secret  revels,  aiid 
the  ludicrous  exaggerations  of  thp  comic  stage 
would  not  have  li^to  any  serious  proceedings ; 
but  the  rumour,  by  its  connexion  with  the  wb- 
ject  which  now  engaged  public  attention,  had 
perhaps  set  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  Alcibia- 
des on  making  farther  inquiries  or  on  fabrica- 
ting new  charges.  Yet  the  first  informations 
which  were  dnwn  forth  by  the  decree  seem 
not  to  have  concerned  him,  but  to  have  related 
to  some  offences  committed  on  former  occa- 
sions, when  certafn  sacred  images  had  been 
mutilated  like  those  of  Hermes,  but,  as  it  plain- 
ly appeared,  merely  in  sport,  by  young  men 
heated  with  wine. 

The  armament  was  nearly  rea4y  to  sail,  when 
in  an  assembly  held  by  the  generals— perhaps 
to  make  their  last  report  to  the  people,  and  to 
6x  the  day  of  their  departure— one  Pythonious 
rose  to  lay  a  new  information.  He  undertook 
to  convict  Alcibiades  of  divulging  the  Eleuain- 
ian  mysteries  by  a  profane  imitation  of  them 
in  a  private  house  before  uninitiated  persons ; 
and  he  offered  to  produce  a  slave  named  An- 
dromachus,  belonging  to  one  Polemarchus— a 
friend,  it  would  seem,  of  Alcibiades — ^who  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  and  who,  if  assured  of  im- 
punity, would  give  a  decisive  proof  of  the  fact ; 
for  he  would  mention  secrets  which  could  law- 
fully be  known  to  none  but  the  initiated.  The 
slave's  evidence  was  immediate^  received.  He 
described  a  mimic  celebration  of  the  mysteries, 
at  which  he  had  been  present  with  other  slaves 
and  uninitiated  persons  in  the  house  of  Poly. 


tiott,  where  Alcibiades  performed  the  part  oT 
the  Hierophant,  and  his  companions  represent- 
ed  other  sacred  per8onages---the  Torch-bearer 
and  the  Herald — who  executed  the  most  soleona 
fuctions  in  the  Eleusinian  rites.  It  aeems  to 
have  been  after  this  that  Androdes,  a  man  who 
bad  acquired  great  infiueaoe  in  the  aasembly, 
and  an  avowed  enemy  of  Alcibiades,  declared 
himself  ready  to  bring  forward  slaves  and  for- 
eigners,  who  could  convict  him  of  a  rariety  of 
similar  offimces.  He  endeavoured  to  oonnect 
these  charges  with  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes  busts,  and  to  persuade  the  peo- 
pie  that  the  whole  vras  the  result  of  a  deep  plot 
laid  by  Alcibiades  and  his  partisans  against 
liberty.* 

Alcibiades  was  desirous  of  being  pat  inun^ 
diately  upon  his  trial,  for  all  his  hopes  of  clear- 
mg  himself  from  the  acooaation  depended  upon 
his  presence.    Whether  innocent  or  guilty,  he 
saw  enouflli  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
knew  the  malice  and  arts  of  his  enemies  well 
enooflli  to  be  sure  that,  if  he  left  his  canse  un- 
deeijed,  he  had  no  chance  of  an  acquittaL    But, 
notwithstanding  the  feverish  state  of  the  popu- 
lar feelings,  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  favoura- 
ble verdict,  if  he  was  permitted  to  defend  hiaa- 
self  before  the  armament  sailedt  for  he  would 
then  have  a  hold  on  the  foars  of  the  people, 
which  he  mi^  trust  more  safely  than  eiifaer 
its  partiality  or  its  justice.    In  the  army  was  a 
body  of  troops  from  Argos  and  from  BCantinea, 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition  chiefly 
through  his  interest,  and  wouki  probably  aban- 
don it  if  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
it  was  in  the  military  class  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens that  his  popularity  chiefly  lay.    His  ene- 
mies were  also  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
he  woidd  derive  from  these  auxiliaries,  and 
perhaps  regretted  that  they  had  not  reserved 
their  charges  to  his  absence.    But  as  they 
could  not  themselves  decently  resist  his  de- 
mand of  an  immediate  trial,  they  pat  forward 
some  of  their  partisans,  who  were  not  so  noto- 
riously unfriendly  to  him,  and  who  could  advise, 
with  an  appearance  of  impartiality,  that  the  ex- 
paditiooi  should  not  be  deJayed  on  his  account, 
but  that  he  should  come  back  to  be  tried  at  a 
more  convenient  time.    It  was  in  vain  that  he 
protested  against  the  hardship  of  being  seat  out 
with  sttch  a  dhaige  hanging  over  him,  while  his 
enemies  were  left  at  leisure  to  calumniate  him 
behind  his  back,  and  that  he  even  urged  the  im- 
prudence of  intrusting  a  man  .who  was  labour- 
ing under  so  grave  an  iniptttation  with  such  an 
important  cnmrnand.    His  remonstrances  wera 
ovemded,  and  the  trial  was  put  off  to  an  indef- 
inite period. 

The  day  at  length  came  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  saving  of  the  fleet.  Thegrsi^ 
er  part  of  the  allies  and  the  transports  bad  been 
or&red  to  meet  it  at  Coreyra.  Their  absence 
did  not  diminiidi  the  interest  of  the  spectaoie 
which  presented  itself  on  the  morning  when 
the  Athenian  forces  oame  down  to  embaik  at 
Piraeus.  Atanost  the  whole  population  of  Ath- 
ens, citizens  and  foreigners,  aooompanied  tbem 
to  the  water  side,  and  lined  the  ahorss  of  the 
harbour.  The  many  tender  and  mournful  psit- 
ings  of  relatives  mid  friends  who  now  took 

*  On  the  order  in  which  these  ehaifee  were  madt,  le* 
Appendix  IV. 
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leaye  of  one  another,  awakened  a  general  feel- 
ing of  patriotic  anxiety,  which  could  scarcely 
iind  room  in  the  first  glow  of  ambitious  hope, 
and  in  the  subsequent  bustle  of  preparation,  but 
DOW  allayed  the  pride  with  which  the  Athenian 
spectators  contemplated  so  magnificent  a  dis- 
play of  their  power.    It  was  hai^y  possible  for 
them  to  reflect,  without  uneasiness,  how  much 
of  the  strength  and  wealth  of  Athens  was  about 
to  be  committed  to  the  perils  of  a  long  voyage 
and  a  distant  war.    So  mighty  an  armanoent 
had  scarce^  ever  before  issued  from  Pireus,  or 
iram  any  Greek  port;  and  though  that  with 
which  Pericles  invaded  Peloponnesus  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  which  was  afterward 
employed  against  Potidsea,  was  not  inferior  lA 
nomhers,  tins  far  surpassed  it  in  the  care  and 
cost  of  its  equipment,  which  corresponded  to 
the  probable  duration,  and  to  the  various  ob- 
jecta  of  the  expedition.    The  galleys  were  fur- 
nished by  the  state,  but,  according  to  the  Athe- 
nian law,  were  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  commanded  them ;  and 
the  captains,  transported  by  the  general  ardour, 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  en- 
gage the  best  seamen  by  an  increase  of  the 
regular  pay  allowed  by  the  government,  and 
strove  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  gallant 
show  of  their  vessels.    The  like  emulation  pre- 
vailed both  among  officers  and  men  in  the  land 
force,  and  displayed  itself  as  well  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  troops  as  in  the  splendour  of  their 
aims  and  accoutrements.     To  the  sums  thus 
expended  from  necessity  or  ostentation,  and  to 
ihe&e  which  would  be  required  for  the  ihture 
supply  of  the  service,  were  to  be  added,  as  Thu- 
cydides  observes,  all  that  had  been  provided  l^ 
prudent  men  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies of  the  campaign,  and  those  which  were 
exported  by  merchants  and  by  military  adven- 
turers with  a  view  to  commercial  profit ;  the 
whole  of  what  was  thus  embarked  amounted 
to  a  great  treasure.     The  strangers  present, 
while  they  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  splendour 
of  the  armament,  were  no  less  struck  by  the 
boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed. 

When  all  was  got  ready  for  the  departure,  si- 
lence was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet ;  and,  after  a  pause,  the  solemn  prayers  for 
a  prosperous  voyage  were  ofl^red,  not  separate- 
ly, as  usual,  in  each  galley,  but  pronounced  by 
a  herald,  and  repeated  simultaneously  through 
the  fleet ;  and  the  chorus  of  supplication  was 
swelled  by  the  voices  of  the  multitude,  both  of 
citizens  and — if  there  were  any  who  wished 
well  to  Athens — of  foreigners  on  shore.  At 
the  same  time,  in  every  ship  libations  were 
poured,  both  by  officers  and  men,  from  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  these  rites  were 
ended,  and  the  pean  was  sung,  the  armament 
moved  slowly  out  of  the  harbour  in  a  column, 
which  broke  up  as  soon  as  it  got  to  sea ;  atid  it 
then  pushed  across  the  gulf  with  all  the  speed 
each  galley  could  make,  to  j£gina,  and  thence 
pursued  its  vcyage  to  Corcyra. 

At  Corcyra  its  whole  strength  was  for  the 
first  time  seen  collected.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  134  galleys,  besides  two  Rhddians  of  lower 
rate.  Athens  alone  flimished  a  hundred — sixty 
fighting  ipaUeys,  and  forty  for  the  transport  of 
soldiers  \  Chios  and  other  allies  contributed  the 


rest.  The  army  included  5000  heavy  infhntry, 
among  whom  1500  were  Athenians,  selected 
from  the  regular  muster-rolls ;  700  were  taken 
from  the  lowest  class,  the  Thetes,  to  serve  on 
board  in  sea-fights.  Among  the  allies  who 
made  up  the  remaining  number  were  500  Ar- 
gives,  and  250  Mantineans  and  mercenaries, 
perhaps  from  other  Arcadian  towns.  The  light 
troops  were  480  archers,  of  whom  80  came 
from  Crete ;  700  Rhodian  dingers,  and  150  Me- 
garians  of  the  ex3ed  party.  For  cavah^,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  Nicias,  the  aid 
of  the  Sicilians  seems  to  have  been  confidently 
expected,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  send 
a  single  tran&pgrt  with  a  troop  of  thirty  horse. 
The  fleet  was  accompanied  by  thirty  vessels 
laden  with  provision,  having  on  board,  besides 
the  slaves  employed  in  preparing  it,  a  company 
of  masons  and  carpenters,  and  a  store  of  toote 
for  fortification.  A  hundred  boats  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service ;  but  a  number  of  mer- 
chantmen and  of  small  craft  followed  on  pri- 
vate commercial  adventures.  When  the  gen- 
erals had  reviewed  the  whole  armament,  they 
divided  it  into  three  squadrons,  which  they  took, 
each  one  under  his  separate  command,  the  more 
easily  to  preserve  otder,  and  to  find  shelter  and 
entertainment  on  the  passage ;  and  they  sent 
forward  three  ships  to  learn  which  of  the  Ital- 
ian and  Sicilian  towns  were  willing  to  receive 
them,  but  more  particularly  to  ascertain  the 
real  amount  of  the  subsidy  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  Segesta.  These  ships  were  to  re« 
turn  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  meet  them  on 
their  way. 

In  this  order  the  armament  crossed  over  to 
the  lapygian  Foreland,  and  proceeded  along  the 
Italian  coast  to  Rhegium.  None  of  the  cities 
by  which  it  passed  would  either  open  their 
gates  to  the  troops,  or  afford  them  a  market ; 
at  Tarentum  and  IxKjri  they  were  not  even  al- 
lowed to  come  to  moorings,  or  to  take  in  water. 
But  at  Rhegium  they  found  a  still  stronger 
proof  of  the  alarm  which  they  inspired.  Here, 
as  in  a  city  of  Chalcidian  origin,  which  had  ac- 
tively supported  them  in  their  former  expedi- 
tions, and  was  attached  to  their  interest  by  its 
inveterate  entnity  to  Locri,  they  had  looked  for 
a  friendly  reception  and  ready  succour.  But 
the  Rhegians  would  not  admit  them  into  their 
town,  and  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  en- 
camp in  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  without  the 
walls.  Here  they  hauled  their  ships  on  shore, 
and  the  Rhegians  supplied  them  with  a  market ; 
but  when  they  were  urged  to  co-operate  to- 
wards redressing  the  wrongs  of  their  kinsmen, 
the  Leontines,  they  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  war  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Italiots.  The  Athenian  generals  were  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  this  answer,  and 
anxiously  waited  fbr  the  report  which  they  ex- 
pected from  Segesta,  which  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  determine  the  plan  of  their  future  op- 
erations in  Sicily. 

The  news  of  the  Athenian  prepamtion  had 
reached  Syracuse  through  several  channels  be- 
fore the  armament  sailed ;  and  Hermocritcs 
had  received  some  private  intelligence  which 
left  no  room  fbr  doubt  as  to  its  destination. 
An  assembly  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  ru- 
mours which  had  begun  to  spread,  and  which, 
though  generally  disbelieved,  created  some  de- 
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gree  of  anxiety.    Hermoerates  came  forward 
to  coniirm  tbeir  truth,  and  to  offer  such  coan- 
sels  as  the  occasion  suggested.    After  assu- 
ring his  audience  that,  incredible  as  the  fact 
might  appear,  he  had  ascertained,  on   good 
authority,  that  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  a 
great  annament,  which  by  this  time  was  on  its 
way,  and  which,  under  pretence  of  succouring 
Segesta  and  restoring  the  Leontines,  was  de- 
signed for  nothing  less  than  the  subjugation, 
fint  of  Syracuse,  and  then  of  all  Sicily,  he  de- 
sired them  not,  through  wilful  incredulity  or 
presumptuous  confidence,  to  neglect  the  pre- 
cautions required  for  their  safety ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  entertain  no  fears  of  the  impend- 
ing invasion.    The  greatness  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mament would  give  them  one  great  advantage, 
as  it  would  probably  unite  the  other  Siceliots 
in  their  cause ;  and  if,  as  experience  had  shown 
to  be  the  ordinary  issue  of  expeditions  sent  out 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  it  should 
either  be  totally  defeated  or  should  utterly  fail 
of  its  object,  the  state  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected would  reap  the  glory,  though  the  enemy 
should  have  been  baffled  by  natural  or  accident- 
al obstacles.    It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians 
had  gained  the  largest  share  in  the  honour  of 
repelling  the  barbarians,  because  they  were 
princip^Iy  threatened.    He  advised  them  calm- 
ly, but  actively,  to  prepare  for  meeting  the  ap- 
proaching attack;  to  repair  and  strengthen  the 
defences  of  their  city,  to  secure  their  dominion 
over  the  Sicels  who  were  subject  to  them  by 
fortifications  and  garrisons,  and  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  independent  tribes  to  their  alliance ; 
to  send  embassies  over  Sicily,  and  engage  their 
Greek  brethren  to  join  them  in  warding  off  the 
common  danger ;  and  others  into  Italy,  to  make 
a  league  with  the  Italiots,  or,  at  least,  to  keep 
them  from  siding  with  the  Athenians.    He  even 
thought  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  to 
Carthage,  which  he  knew  had  long  viewed  the 
power  of  Athens  with  apprehension,  and  when 
she  saw  it  threatening  an  island  so  near  her 
own  shores,  might  be  roused  to  interpose ;  and 
no  state  bad  greater  treasures  at  its  conmiand, 
or  was  in  other  respects  a  more  powerful  ally. 
But,  at  least,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending 
to  Sparta  and  to  Corinth  to  procure  succours, 
and  to  urge  them  to  renew  hostilities  with 
Athens.    There  was,  however,  another  meas- 
ure which  he  would  propose,  though  he  did  not 
feel  equally  confident  of  obtaining  their  consent. 
He  would  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  would  fit 
out  a  fleet,  the  strongest  which  they  could  col- 
lect with  the  aid  of  their  Sicilian  allies,  and 
would  send  it,  victualled  for  a  two  months*  voy- 
age, to  Tarentum.    If  they  arrived  there  before 
the  Athenians  had  crossed  the  Ionian  Gulf,  they 
might  find  an  opportunity,  on  a  friendly  coast, 
of  assailing  the  invading  armament  to  great  ad- 
vantage on  its  passage,  and  of  weakening  and 
distressing  it,  even  if  they  did  not  strike  a  fatal 
blow.    But  he  thought  it  still  more  probable 
that  by  the  boldness  of  this  movement  they 
should  so  confound  the  enemy,  who  expected 
no  resistance,  that  he  would  be  detained,  delib- 
erating and  collecting  intelligence,  at  Corcyra, 
until  the  sailing  season  was  past,  or  would  aban- 
don the  expedition  altogether.    Such  a  result 
would  be  the  less  surprising,  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Athenian  commanders,  whose 


authority  was  likely  to  have  the  greatest  weight 
with  his  colleagues,  was  averse  to  the  enter- 
prise,, and  would  seize  any  Mr  pretext  for  ^t- 
ing  it  up. 

But  Hermocrates  was  so  far  from  being  able 
to  carry  this  vigorous  measure,  that  a  large  par- 
ty of  the  assembly  persisted  in  treating  the  ru- 
mour as  incredible ;  some  made  a  jest  of  it ; 
others,  supposing  it  well  founded,  could  see  no 
danger ;  a  very  small  number  adopted  his  vieiKrs. 
A  popular  orator,  named  Athenagoras,  who 
seems  to  have  been  invested  with  a  kind  of 
tribunician  character,  as  the  official  advocate 
of  the  conmionalty,  not  only  rejected  the  report 
with  scorn,  but  inveiffhed  severely  against  its 
authors.    It  was,  he  observed,  not  at  all  likely, 
though  every  Syracusan  ought  to  wish  it  might 
be  true,  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  infatu- 
ated as,  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  still 
hostile  to  them,  to  embark  in  a  new  war,  quite 
as  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  as  that  which 
they  left  behind  them.    Should  they  come,  they 
would  find  Sicily  much  better  provided  with 
means  of  defence  than  Peloponnesus ;  and  Syr- 
acuse alone  would  be  more  than  equal  to  twice 
such  a  force  as  they  were  said  to  have  raised. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  transport  to 
such  a  distance  the  cavalry,  or  the  infantry,  or 
the  stores  and  ammunition  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking.    It  would  be  a  desperate  one, 
even  if  they  h^  the  command  of  a  city  as  large 
as  Syracuse,  and  in  its  neighbourhood;  how 
much  more  when  all  Sicily  would  be  hostile  to 
them,  and  when,  even  if  they  were  able  to  land 
and  to  keep  their  ground,  they  would  be  confined 
to  the  precincts  of  such  a  camp  as  they  could 
form  with  their  ships,  and  the  scanty  means  at 
their  disposal.    But  the  greater  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  project,  the  less  readily  ought  they  to 
impute  it  to  a  people  so  politic  and  conversant 
with  affairs  as  the  Athenians.    It  was,  howev- 
er, easy  to  trace  these  idle  rumours  to  their 
fountain-head,  and  to  see  that  they  sprang  from 
the  criminal  ambition  of  a  restless  faction, 
which  hoped,  b^  spreading  consternation  among 
the  people,  to  veil  its  designs,  and  to  steal  its 
way  to  power.    He  shoula  be  at  his  post  to 
protect  the  commonalty  from  the  machinationa 
of  its  enemies.    And  he  ended  his  speech  by 
addressing  the  oligarchical  party  in  a  strain  of 
dignified  reproof  and  expostulation  on  the  folly 
and  heinousness  of  their  conduct. 

One  of  the  generals  now  rose  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  debate,  and  censured  the  turn  which  Athe- 
nagoras had  given  to  it  by  his  insinuations. 
"Even  if  the  alarm  proved  groundless,  they 
could  take  no  harm  from  putting  themselves  on 
their  guard.  He  and  his  colleagues  would  use 
all  diligence,  both  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city."  It  was 
not  before  the  Athenians  had  arrived  at  Rhegi- 
um  that  the  doubts  of  the  Syracusans  were  re- 
moved. They  then  applied  themselves  earnest- 
ly to  make  preparations,  as  expecting  an  inmie- 
diate  attack. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  three  ships  which  had 
been  sent  forward  from  Corcyra  came  to  the 
camp  at  Rhegium.  They  brought  a  report  from 
Segesta,  which  did  not  surprise  Nicias  so  much 
as  it  disappointed  his  colleagues.  It  now  ap- 
peared that  the  envoys  who  had  been  first  sent 
from  Athens  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  Seges- 
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tan  finances  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  false 
aho^ir  of  wealth  which  had  been  prepared  to 
meet  their  eye.    They  had  been  conducted  to 
the  temple  of  Venus  on  Mount  Eryz,  which  was 
indeed  rich  in  consecrated  vessels ;  but,  as  they 
were  of  sflver,  their  value  was  not  so  great  as 
the  splendour  of  the  display.    The  Athenians, 
however^  had  been  still  more  dazaled  by  the 
great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  which 
they  saixr  piled  on  the  sideboards  of  the  princi- 
pal Segestans  by  whom  they  were  entertained. 
Bat  it  turned  out  that  these  treasures  had  been 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  from  some  neighbour- 
ing cities,  and  that  they  had  served,  in  succes- 
sion, to  adorn  all  the  banquets  at  which  the 
Athenians  had  admired  them.    When  it  be- 
came neoessaiy  for  the  Segestans  to  reveal 
their  real  condition,  it  appearod  that  they  were 
unable  to  raise  more  than  thirty  talents  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  war.    This  disappointment 
increased  the  dejection  with  which  (he  Atheni- 
an generals  had  been  struck  by  the  repulse  they 
met  with  in  their  appUcation  to  Rhegiom.    And 
when  they  now  proceeded  to  confer  with  one 
another,  Nicias  proposed  that  they  should  forth- 
with sail  to  SeUnus,  and  call  upon  the  Seges- 
tans to  supply  pay,  if  not  for  the  whole  arma- 
ment, at  least  for  the  sixty  ships  which  they 
had  asked  for :  that  on  this  condition  they 
shoold  stay  until  they  had  brought  the  Selinun- 
tians,  either  by  force  or  negotiation,  to  a  com- 
promise ;  but  as  this  was  the  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition,  with  this  he  would  end  it,  and 
— unless  some  opportunity  should  offer  itself  of 
doing  a  service  to  the  Leontines,  or  of  gaining 
any  other  ally  among  the  Sicilian  cities — after 
having  coasted  the  island,  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  Athens,  he  would  return  home,  and  not  sub- 
ject the  state  to  any  farther  cost  and  risk.    AI- 
eibiades  thought  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
retire  without  having  made  any  other  use  of 
their  great  armament:  he  advised  that  they 
should  open  negotiations  with  all  the  Siceliot 
towns  except  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  en- 
deavour first  to  win  Messana,  which,  on  account 
of  its  situation,  wHs  peculiarly  important ;  that 
tbey  should  excite  the  Sioels,  subjects  of  Syra- 
cuse, to  revolt ;  and  persuade  the  rest  to  aid 
them  with  troops  and  com ;  and  then,  having 
ascertained  the  allies  on  whom  they  had  to 
reckon,  that  they  should  attack  Syracuse  and 
Selinus.    Lamachus  was  of  opinion  that,  before 
the  terror  excited  by  then:  first  appearance  was 
suffered  to  subside,  they  should  sail  to  Syracuse, 
and  endeavour  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  battle 
before  he  had  collected  his  strength  and  his 
courage.    They  would  probaUy  find  the  Syra- 
cusans  unprepared  and  in  dismay :  they  might 
expect  to  ennch  themselves  by  much  booty  still 
left  in  the  country ;  and  a  victory  would  be  the 
most  efficacious  argnmrat  to  decide  the  other  Si- 
cilian cities  in  their  favour.  For  the  farther  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  he  woHid  encamp  at  Megara, 
which  was  uninhabited,  and  at  a  short  distance, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  from  Syracuse. 

It  was  necessary  that  two  at  least  of  the 
generals  should  sacrifice  their  opinions;  and, 
as  the  plan  of  Alcibiades  was  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  proposed  by  his  col- 
leagues, it  was  adopted  by  Lamachus  much 
less  reluctantly  than  by  Nicias.  Alcibiades 
then  crossed  over  in  his  own  galley  to  Mes- 


sana, to  try  his  arts  of  negotiation,  but  he  could 
prevail  no  farther  with  the  Messanians  than  to 
obtain  the  offer  of  a  market  for  the  troops  out- 
side the  walls.    After  his  return  to  Rhegium„ 
the  generals  manned  sixty  galleys,  with  which, 
leaving  the  rest  at  the  camp  under  the  care  of 
one  of  his  colleagues,  most  probably  Nicias,  he 
sailed,  accompanied  by  the  third,  along  the 
coast  to  Naxos.    Naxos  opened  its  gates  to 
them,  and  they  passed  on  to  Catana ;  but  here 
was  a  party  favourable  to  Syracuse,  which  was 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
being  received  into  the  town,  and  the  squadron 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias, 
where  it  was  moored  for  the  night.    The  next 
morning  it  moved  in  a  column  towards  Syr- 
acuse ;  ten  galleys  were  sent  forward  to  enter  < 
the  Great  Harbour,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
enemy's  naval  preparations,  and  to  observe  the 
general  features  of  the  town,  the  harbours,  and 
the  neighbourhood  which  was  to  be  the  theatre 
of  war.    It  was  also  ordered  that,  as  they  sail- 
ed  by  the  town,  a  proclamation  should  be  made, 
declaring  that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  re- 
store their  allies  and  kinsmen,  the  Leontines, 
to  their  country,  and  inviting  those  who  were 
residing  at  Syracuse  to  quit  the  hostile  city, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  camp  of  their  friends 
and  benefactors.    No  hostile  navy  appeared  in 
the  harbour ;  bat  a  Syracusan  galley  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  it  was  crossing 
over  to  the  town  with  the  tablets  containing  a 
list  of  the  serviceable  citizens,  which  were  kept 
in  a  temple  in  the  outskirts :  a  capture  which 
was  afterward  interpreted  as  an  ironical  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  which  had  promised  that 
the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Syracusans.* 
When  this  commission  had  been  executed,  the 
whole  squadron  returned  to  Catana.    During 
the  absence  of  the  Athenians  their  Catanian 
partisans  seem  to  have  bestirred  themselves, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  permission  for  the 
generals  to  enter  the  town  and  address  the  as- 
sembly, which  was  held  to  consider  their  pro- 
posals.   Accordingly,  they  landed  with  a  part 
of  their  troops,  and,  leaving  them  at  the  gates, 
were  admitted  to  an  audience.    The  attention 
of  all  Catana  was  attracted  to  the  debate ;  and, 
while  the  people  was  listening  to  Alcibiades, 
some  of  the  Athenian  soldiers,  straying  round 
the  walls,  discovered  a  postern  which  had  been 
walled  up,  but  in  so  slis[ht  a  manner  that  they 
were  tempted  to  force  it,  and,  having  entered 
unobserved,  they  proceeded  quietly,  without 
any  hostile  intention,  to  the  market-place ;  but, 
as  they  were  followed  by  their  comrades,  their 
presence  did  not  remain  long  unnoticed,  and, 
being  attributed  to  design,  it  struck  the  parti- 
sans of  Syracuse  with  such  consternation  that 
they  immediately  withdrew  from  the  city.    The 
opposite  party,  which  was  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  had  probably  only  found  a  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  distrust  excited  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Athenian  armament,  now  met 
with  no  resistance,  and  carried  a  decree  for 
concluding  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  for  in- 
viting the  generals  to  transfer  their  camp  to 
Catana,  and  the  whole  'armament  was  soon  al- 
ter brought  over  and  encamped  there. 

Information  was  now  received  which  encur- 
aged  the  Athenian  commanders  to  hope  that 

*  Plat.,  Nic.,  14. 
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the  sight  of  their  forces  would  induce  Camarina 
to  embrace  their  cause,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  reported  that  the  Syracusans  were  man- 
ning a  fleet.  They  therefore  sailed,  with  the 
whole  armament,  to  Camarina,  and  in  their 
way  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  discorer- 
ed  that  the  rumour  of  the  Syracusan  |yrepara- 
tions  was  groundless ;  but  at  Camarina,  like- 
wise, they  were  disappointed.  The  Camari- 
naeans  showed  no  disposition  to  receire  them, 
but  plesided  the  old  compact,  by  which  they 
were  only  bound  to  admit  a  single  Athenian 
ship  at  a  time  into  their  harbouni,  unless  ttiey 
sent  for  mdre  of  their  own  accord.  In  their 
^ay  back  to  Catana  they  made  a  descent  oh 
the  Syracusan  territory,  and,  fbr  the  first  time, 
were  assailed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, which  cut  oflT  some  of  the  light  troops  that 
Were  scatte]:ed  in  quest  of  plunder. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Nicias,  though  still  the  safest, 
could  not  be  taken  without  a  humiliating  con- 
fession of  weakness,  after  different  designs  had 
been  disclosed.  The  movement  which  Lama- 
chus  had  recommended  no  longer  promised  the 
same  advantage  after  the  opportunity  on  which 
he  calculated  had  been  let  slip.  The  success 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  personal  character 
and  the  peculiar  talents  of  its  author,  Alcibi- 
ades ;  and  of  these  Athens  was  now  to  be  de- 
prived. On  his  return  to  Catana,  he  found 
there  the  state  galley,  the  Salaminia,  which  had 
been  sent  with  orders  to  convey  him  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  Athens,  there  to  be  put  upon  their  trial, 
on  charges  relating  either  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermes  busts  or  to  the  profanation  of  the 
mysteries. 

After  his  departure,  his  enemies,  l^ed  from 
every  restraint,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  multitude  against  hitb. 
To  kindle  its  anger  to  a  sufficient  degree,  they 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  work  upon  its 
fears.  The  foundation  of  their  whole  scheme 
was  the  persuasion  which  they  had  contrived 
from  the  first  to  instil  into  the  public  mind,  that 
the  mutilation  of  the  images  was  the  effect,  not 
«f  levity  and  wantonness,  but  of  a  deep-laid 
plot  for  overturning  the  constitution.  It  is  the 
nature  of  such  suspicions  to  be  daily  gaining 
strength,  and  to  find  food  in  the  most  trivisu 
and  indifferent  occurrences.  The  profanation 
of  the  mysteries  was  easily  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  same  plan  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other  acts  of  sacrilege;  and 
every  proof  that  convicted  Alcibiades  of  an  of- 
fence against  religion  was  held  to  confirm  the 
reality  of  his  treasonable  designs ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  discoveries  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  popular  prejudice  with  regard 
to  the  affair  of  the  images  were  considered  as 
additional  evidence  against  him. 

His  rivals  and  enemies  were  not  confined  to 
one  class  or  party.  Androcles  was  probably 
instigated  by  a  merely  personal  animosity ;  but 
he  was  aided  by  Cimon's  son,  Thessalus,  who 
had,  perhaps,  no  motive  but  the  hereditary  feud 
between  his  family  and  the  house  of  Alcibiades. 
Thessalus,  it  would  seem,  very  soon  after  the 
expedition  had  sailed,  imbodied  the  testimony 
of  the  slave  Andromachus,  and  perhaps  that  of 


the  witnesses  produced  by  Andiodea,  in  a  fas- 
ma]  prosecntion  of  Alcibiades  ;  but  tiuB  nmSa- 
tioB  of  the  busts  was  tiie  subject  ^i^ueii  duefy 
occupied  public  attention,  as  the  most  abonof 
sign  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  state.    The 
rewards  that  had  been  offered  were  of  them- 
selves  snfllcient  to  attract  infonneia ;  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
to  multiply  informations,  and  to  inTolve  » 
many  persons  as  they  ootdd  ia  the  cbaise,  tfa« 
the  afleged  conspiracy  might  appear  the  more 
extensive  aad  fbnnidable.    ABtdraiiiachiis  wafe 
followed  by  a  new  informer,  an  alien  aames 
Teuoer,  who  had  quitted  his  residence  at  Ath- 
ens, and  had  retired  to  Megara,  and  now  ofier- 
ed,  upon  assurance  of  im^inity,  to  aaake  im- 
portant revelations  both  as  to  the  prafaaatioa 
of  the  mysteries  and  the  mutilation  of  the  basts 
He  gave  a  list  of  eighteen  peraona  who  had 
been  ooneemed  in  the  latter  ofienee ;  and  all 
who  did  not  make  their  escape  beiire  they 
were  arrested  were  condemned  and  pot  is 
death.    Both  Andromachns  and  Teocer  were 
rewarded ;  but  Pisander  and  Charidea,  two  of 
the  conamissioners  appointed  to  eondnct  the  in- 
quest, declared  that  the  information  hitherto 
received  unfolded  but  a  small  part  of  the  {dot ; 
that  the  conspirators  were  much  naore  nomer- 
ous  than  Teaoer*s  list,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  inqoiiy  with  naabated 
diligence.    This  declaration,  whu^  opened  i 
door  for  an  endless  suocessi<m  of  false  cfaaigies 
and  executions,  difltased  universal  tenor  anxiog 
the  honest  citizens ;  so  that,  if  we  might  be- 
lieve an  eyewitness,*  the  signal  ^niitdi  annoos- 
ced  a  meeting  of  the  Five  Hundred,  before  whom 
informations  were  commonly  laid,  acared  the 
crowd  from  the  market-place,  each  dreadiog 
that  he  might  be  the  next  victim.     Fresh  dis- 
coveries were  made  as  to  the  mysteries.    A 
lady,  Agariste,  the  wife  of  Alcmaeonidea,  whom, 
firom  her  name,  we  might  suppoae  to  have  been 
a  kinswoman  of  Alcibiades,  and  a  slave  named 
Lydos,  successively  gave  evidence  of  new  prof- 
anations commftted  in  other  houses  besides  that 
of  Polytion ;  but  still  the  public  anxiety  was 
most  intent  on  the  other  branch  of  the  plot ; 
and  now  a  witness  named  Dioclides  came  fbr- 
ward  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Teocer*s  in- 
Ibrmation. 

Dioclides  was  an  impudent  said  reekler  im- 
postor. We  have  no  gnmnd  but  his  own  state- 
ment for  suspecting  that  he  had  any  aocom- 
pHees  in  his  villany.  He  could  safely  rely  on 
the  public  credulity  for  an  eager  reoeption  of 
any  tale  vitiich  he  chose  to  invent,  and  he 
seems  to  have  firamed  one  which  he  thought 
best  adapted  to  his  two  ends  of  popolar  favour 
and  private  extortion.  He  stated  before  the 
council  that  he  knew  the  mntilatora  of  the 
busts,  and  that  they  amounted  to  about  300 
persons.  Chance  had  led  him  into  a  street  by 
the  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  outrage,  and  he 
had  seen  about  that  number  of  men  enter  the 
orchestra,  and  stand  there  for  a  time  ia  groops 
of  fifteen  or  twenty.  Tlie  full  moon  shone  upon 
their  faces,  and,  as  he  stood  concealed  behind 
a  pillar,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  features  of 
almost  all.  Though  he  saw  no  more  of  them 
that  night,  the  next  day,  when  the  sacrilege 
was  discovered,  he  concluded  for  what  paipose 

*  Andocideft,  Hyttor.,  p.  ft 
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they  had^been  assembled ;  and  his  suspicions 
were  soon  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  some 
of  them  whom  he  recognised  when  he  taxed 
them  with  the  deed.  They  had  ofiered  him 
liush-money,  and  he  had  kept  their  secret  for  a 
month ;  but,  as  they  broke  their  promise,  he 
was  now  come  to  inform  against  them.  He 
then  gave  a  list  of  forty-two  persons  whom  he 
had  cdready  recognised,  reserving  to  himself 
the  power  of  proscribing  as  many  more  as  he 
should  think  fit. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  when  this 
story  was  told,  no  attempt  was  made  to  sift  it. 
Delight  at  so  interesting  a  discovery,  and  the 
desire  of  detecting  the  unknown  conspirators, 
must  have  been  the  prevailing  feelings,  and 
vrould  leave  no  room  for  doubts  or  objections. 
Afterwaurd  it  was  remembered  that  the  night  on 
^vhich  Diodides  pretended  to  have  noted  the 
features  of  so  many  persons  by  the  light  of  the 
iiiU  moon,  was  a  night  on  which  the  moon  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  all.*  But  the  council  was  not 
in  a  mood  for  such  reflections.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  made  out  by  Dioclides  were  Mantitheus 
and  Aphepsion,  two  of  the  councillors  who  were 
in  the  room.  Pisander  moved  that  the  persons 
on  the  list  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  that  all 
their  accomplices  might  be  known  before  night : 
a  proceeding  directly  contrary  to  law,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  within  the 
extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  council 
liad  been  invested;  and  his  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  general  acclamations.  But  the  two 
accused  councillors  took  refuge  at  the  altar, 
and  were  at  length  permitted  to  give  sureties 
fur  their  appearance:  they  did  not,  however, 
wait  for  their  trial,  but  immediately  left  the 
city.  The  councU  then  proceeded  in  person  to 
arrest  all  the  others  named  by  Diochdes,  and 
threw  as  many  as  it  found  into  prison.  It  was 
'  one  great  object  of  those  who  desired  to  prolong 
and  heighten  the  prevailing  excitement,  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  plot,  although  detect- 
ed, was  stiJl  subsisting,  and  that  libertv  not  only 
bad  been,  but  was  stiU  in  danger.  About  the 
same  time  that  DiocUdes  laid  his  information, 
news  was  brought  that  a  Boeotian  army  was 
moving  towards  the  frontier,!  and  it  was  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  enemy  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  conspirators.  The 
.cour  ^U  sent  for  the  generals,  and  ordered  them 
to  make  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  the  citi- 
zens to  assemble  in  arms  in  certain  public  places 
of  the  city  and  Piraeus,  and  to  remain  there  all 
night.  The  presiding  part  of  the  council  (the 
Piytanes)  slept  in  the  council-chamber,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Five  Hundred  in  the  citadel  In  the 
midst  of  this  alarm  Dioclides  was  honoured 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  public  gratitude,  as 
the  benefactor  of  bis  country.  He  was  crown- 
ed, and  drawn  in  a  chariot  to  the  council-house, 
to  be  entertained  there  among  the  privileged 
guests  at  the  public  table. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested 

*  Yet  this  circamttancw  reaU  only  on  the  eridanoe  of 
Plutarch,  Aleib.,  90,  who  does  not  Hem  to  know  which  of 
the  iafurcnen  it  was,  uod  Diodoras  (ziii.,  2),  whose  sc- 
cuuiit,  if  It  was  meant  to  apply  to  Dioclides,  differa  totally 
from  that  of  Andocides ;  while  Amlocidos,  who  mentions 
that  Dioclides  pretended  to  have  snen  the  Hermes  break' 
«ri  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  dues  not  intimate  thai  he 
was  dotficled  in  his  falsehood  by  the  real  age  of  the  moon. 

t  Oil  the  variance  between  Andocides  anid  Thucydides  as 
to  this  point,  see  Appendix  IV. 
Vol.  I. — G  o  o 


upon  his  information  was  the  orator  Andocides, 
his  father  Leogoras,  and  many  other  members 
of  his  family ;  a  family  which,  by  its  noble  de- 
scent, was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  suspicion 
of  oligarchical  views.  One  of  the  mysterioas 
circumstances  in  the  occurrence  which  had 
been  the  occasion  of  their  misfortune  was  that, 
amid  the  general  mutilation  of  the  Hermes 
busts,  one  very  celebrated  image,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  ^gean  tribe,  and  stood 
near  the  door  of  Andocides,  was  left  entire :  a 
fact  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  that 
he  had  been  privy  to  the  sacrilege  committed  on 
the  rest.  With  the  prospect  of  death— the  in- 
evitable issue  of  their  approaching  trial— before 
his  eyes,  Andocides,  or  one  of  his  partners  in 
misery,  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
thought  of  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  ex- 
tricate himself  and  his  friends,  and  might  foil 
Dioclides  at  his  own  weapons.  He  resolved  to 
turn  informer  himself.  He  adopted  the  evi- 
dence of  Teucer,  combined  it  with  a  story  by 
which  he  plausibly  accounted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Hermes  near  his  own  house,  and 
cleared  himself  and  most  of  his  friends  of  all 
participation  in  the  sacrilege.  But  he  added 
four  new  names  to  Teucer's  list  of  persons 
who  were  sufficiently  connected  with  him  to 
confirm  his  credit  for  veracity,  and  yet  had 
means  of  making  their  escape.  His  statement 
was  received  with  the  firmer  confidence,  as  the 
calendar  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  that  of 
Dioclides,  who  confessed  it,  and  pretended  that 
he  had  been  suborned  by  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  a  namesake  and  a  kinsman  of  Alcib- 
iades.  This  was  probably  another  falsehood, 
suggested  by  the  prejudice  which  he  knew  to 
prevail  against  aU  the  friends  of  Alcibiades,  and 
which  he  hoped  might  operate  in  his  favour. 
The  persons  whom  he  named  thought  it  prudent 
to  go  abroad;  but  he  was  put  to  death,  and 
was,  perhaps,  among  all  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the 
first  who  deserved  to  suffer. 

Thucydides  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  credit  due  to  the  story  of  Andocides,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  presumptuous  for  any  one 
now  to  pronounce  upon  it;  but  the  narrative 
which  we  have  still  remaining  from  the  hand 
of  Andocides  himself,  in  an  oration  composed 
some  years  after  in  his  own  defence,  raises  a 
strong  suspicion  that  it  had,  at  most,  but  a  veiy 
slender  groundwork  of  truth.  All  appears  to 
have  been  artfully  accommodated  to  the  prevaU- 
ing  opinion  as  far  as  was  ccmsistent  with  his  per- 
sonal objects.  He  chimes  in  with  the  popuUr 
suspicion  by  representing  the  mutilation  of  the 
images  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan,  but  as 
signs  no  motive  for  it.  And  thus,  although  hi^ 
information  set  the  pubUc  anxiety  at  rest  with 
regard  to  this  afiTair,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pros- 
ecutions grounded  on  it,  so  as  to  restore  com- 
parative tranquillity,  it  left  the  general  appre- 
hensions of  a  plot  against  the  democracy  as 
active  as  ever.  The  attention  of  the  people 
was  now  directed  with  undivided  earnestness 
to  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  in  which 
Alcibiades  was  more  immediately  concerned. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  even  charged 
with  having  personally  taken  a  part  in  the  other 
sacrilege ;  possibly  he  was  at  the  time^  absent 
from  the  city  on  business  connected  with  the 
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expedition.  But  this  mattered  little,  so  long  as 
both  were  believed  to  be  links  in  one  conspira- 
cy ;  yet  great  efforts  were  needed  to  induce  the 
people  to  take  the  step,  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  his  enemies  to  accomplish,  of  recalling  him 
from  his  command  to  a  trial  in  which  the  yer- 
dict  was  already  given  against  him.  The  det- 
riment which  the  Sicilian  expedition  would  suf- 
fer from  his  absence,  the  danger  which  might 
arise  from  driving  him  to  extremities,  were 
determents  that  struck  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  personal  hatred.  It  was  necessary 
to  goad  the  people  by  its  fears,  and  to  impress 
it  with  the  belief  that  it  was  in  hourly  danger 
of  an  oligarchical  revolution,  and  that  it  would 
never  be  safe  from  the  machinations  of  the 
friends  of  Alcibiades  as  long  as  he,  though  at  a 
distance,  encouraged  them  to  rely  on  his  sup- 
port. But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  work  so  far  upon  popular  credulity, 
if  some  occurrences  had  not  taken  place  at  the 
same  juncture  which  poveerfuHy  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  domestic  treacheTy.  A  Spartan 
army  marched  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  and  re- 
mained there  while  some  negotiation,  the  object 
of  which  was  unknown,  was  carried  on  with 
the  Bceotians,  whose  forces  were,  perhaps,  still 
near  the  borders  of  Attica.  *  These  movements 
were  all  interpreted  as  connected  with  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy ;  and  the  alarm  was  height- 
ened by  the  intelligence  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained at  Argos  of  a  plot  against  the  democracy, 
which  was  there  imputed  to  the  citizens  who 
were  allied  by  hospitality  with  Alcibiades.  This, 
indeed,  was  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
scenes  which  were  now  passing  at  Athens ;  but 
his  enemies  at  home  magnified  the  danger  of 
Argos,  and  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  those 
Argive  citizens  whom  Alcibiades  himself  had 
carried  away  for  the  security  of  the  democrati- 
cal  government,  were  consigned  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  opposite  party,  which  put  them  all  to 
death.  The  coincidence  of  so  many  alarming 
events,  which  were  all  referred  to  Alcibiades  as 
the  secret  mover  of  their  hidden  springs,  crea- 
ted a  new  panic  at  Athens,  in  which  the  people 
— ^now  regardless  of  every  object  but  that  of 
getting  their  dreaded  enemy  into  their  );)ower— 
passed  the  decree  which  the  S^aminia  carried 
to  Catana. 

When  we  review  the  whole  course  of  these 
proceedings  at  a  distance,  which  secures  us  from 
the  passions  that  agitated  the  actors,  we  may 
be  apt  to  exclaim,  "  In  all  history  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  such  another  instance  of  popular 
phrensy."  But  the  recollection  that  these  are 
the  very  words  in  which  Hume  spoke  of  our 
own  Popish  Plot,  may  serve  to  moderate  our 
surprise  and  our  censure  of  the  Athenians.! 
Their  credulity  was  in  one  respect,  at  least,  less 
absurd  than  that  of  our  forefathers,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  an  evident,  strange,  and  m3rstenous 
fact  on  which  it  reposed.  We,  indeed,  see  so 
little  connexion  between  acts  of  daring  impiety 
and  designs  against  the  state,  that  we  can  hard- 
ly understand  how  they  could  have  been  asso- 


*  See  AppKBndiz  IV. 

i  It  is  cnrioiu  enough  that  Wachsmtith,  m  if  he  had  far- 
gotten  the  history  of  oar  Popiah  Plot,  observes  of  the  Athe- 
nian proceedings  in  the  amir  of  the  Hermes  bnsu,  that 
their  like  mllhardlu  b«  found  in  any  Mtute  of  mature  cte- 
aixation.—!.,  %  p.  191. 


ciated  together  as  they  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians.  But,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  may 
not  without  reason  have  appeared  much  less  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Alcibiades,  who  were 
rather  disposed  by  (heir  views  of  religion  to  re- 
gard them  as  inseparable.  The  readiness  with 
which  tiiey  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  his  en- 
emies is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows  the 
high  estimate  they  had  formed  of  his  talents 
and  activity,  which  seemed  to  render  it  credible, 
that  he  might  at  the  same  time  be  conducting 
the  war  in  Sicily,  and  a  conspiracy  at  Athens. 

The  strong  apprehensions  which  were  enter- 
tained of  his  influence  with  the  army  were  in- 
dicated by  the  orders  which  accompanied  the 
decree  for  his  recall,  that  he  should  not  be  ar- 
rested, but  only  summoned  to  his  trial.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  permitted,  together  with  the  other 
persons  involved  in  the  like  charges,  to  accom- 
pany the  Salaminia  in  his  own  gaUey.  His  res- 
olution on  the  course  which  he  should  take  viras 
formed  almost  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sum- 
mons. He  determined  not  to  return  to  Athens, 
but,  as  he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, to  show  how  deeply  he  could  injure  it.  Be- 
fore he  left  Sicily,  he  took  measures  for  defeat- 
ing SL  plan  that  had  been  concerted  with  a  party 
in  Messana  for  betraying  the  town  to  the  Athe- 
nians. At  Thurii  he  went  on  shore  with  his 
companions,  and  concealed  himself  until  the 
Salaminia  sailed  away.  When  his  escape  was 
known  at  Athens,  sentence  of  death  was  pass- 
ed upon  him,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
the  priests  and  priestesses  were  ordered  to  curse 
him  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  an  an- 
cient custom,  waving  red  banners,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  west.  The  priestess 
Theano  alone  refused  to  obey  this  order ;  cur- 
sing, she  said,  was  no  part  of  her  priestly  func- 
tions. 

The  departure  of  Alcibiades  left  his  coHeagoes 
at  liberty  to  make  any  change  which  they  might 
think  fit  in  their  plans.    Lamachus  was  disposed 
to  pay  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  Ni- 
cias.    Tet  it  seems  to  have  t»een  no  longer  a 
question  between  them,  whethef  the  war  was 
to  be  carried  on,  nor  whether  Syracuse  was  to 
be  the  main  point  of  attack ;  nor  was  the  course 
of  negotiation  proposed  by  Alcibiades  whoDy 
dbandoned.    But  Nicias  was  still  bent  on  in- 
specting the  state  of  things  at  Segesta  in  per- 
son ;  partly  with  the  view  of  collecting  all  the 
supplies  that  the  Segestans  could  raise,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  composing 
their  differences  with  SeUnus,  and  thus,  it  might 
be,  of  gaining  one  step  towards  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable termination  of  the  enterprise.     The 
want  of  money  may  have  seemed  to  render  this 
voyage  necessary,  though  in  all  other  respects 
it  was  a  mere  waste  of  precious  time.    The  ar- 
mament was  disposed  in  two  divisions,  one  no* 
der  each  general,  which  proceeded  together 
along  the  north  coast.    At  Himera  they  could 
not  gain  admittance  ;  but  advancing  westward, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  town  na- 
med Hyceara,  belonging  to  the  Sicanians,  who 
were  at  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Segesta. 
On  this  pretext  the  Athenians  carried  away  the 
whole  population  to  slavery;  the  real  motive 
was,  no  doubt,  the  value  of  the  captives,  with 
whom  the  fleet  sailed  back  to  Catana,  while  the 
army  returned  by  land  through  the  country  of 
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the  Sicels.  Nicias  himself  proceeded  to  Se- 
gesta,  where  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  thir- 
ty talents ;  bat  the  sale  of  the  captives  yielded 
a  hundred  and.  twenty. 

After  this  expedition,  as  the  armament  was 
nut  to  be  employed  against  Selinus,  S3rracuse 
appeared  to  be  the  only  object  remaining  for  its 
operations.    Yet  it  was  not  before  the  autumn 
that 'the  generals  prepared  to  move  against  it. 
In  the  mean  while  they  sent  round  to  the  Si- 
cels on  the  coast  for  re-enforcements,  and  made 
an  assault  on  the  town  of  Hybla'near  Gela,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed.    The  circumstances 
under  which  Lamachus  had  first  proposed  to 
land  the  army  near  Syracuse  were,  now  com- 
pletely changed.    The  fears  which  their  first 
appearance  had  raised  in  the  Syracasans  had 
subsided  as  the  expected  invasion  was  delayed, 
and  at  length — ^when,  instead  of  approaching  Sy- 
racuse, the  Athenians  moved  away  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  island,  and  then  were  baffled 
before  Hybla — made  way  for  contempt.    The 
Syracusans  called  upon  their  generals,  since  the 
enemy  would  not  come  to  them,  to  lead  them 
against  Catana.    And  their  parties  of  horse, 
sent  out  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, would  ride  up  to  the  <;amp  and  ask  wheth- 
er they  were  come  to  reiast0te  the  Leontines, 
or  themselves  to  settle  in  Sicily.    But  this  ex- 
cess of  confidence  might  be  no  less  serviceable 
to  a  prudent  enemy  than  the  dejection  which  it 
succeeded  ;  and  Nicias  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  it  to  etTect  a  landing  and  take  up  a  position 
near  Syracuse,  without  the  hinderance  which 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Syracusan  cav- 
alry.    He  sent  a  Catanian,  whom  the  Syracu- 
san generals  believed  to  be  in  their  interest,  to 
say  that  their  partisans  in  Catana  had  laid  a 
phin  for  burning  the  Athenian  fleet.    *'  Most  of 
the  Athenians  were  used  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  town.    If  the  Syracusans  would  march  with 
their  whole  force  so  as  to  reach  Catana  by  day- 
break, their  friends  would  shut  the  gates  on 
their  Athenian  guests,  and  set  fire  to  their  ships, 
and  the  Syracusans  would  thus  be  enabled  ea- 
sily to  make*  themselves  masters  of  the  camp, 
and  of  the  whole  armament."    The  Syracusan 
generals  fell  into  the  snare  the  more  readily,  as 
they  had  before  purposed,  in  compliance  with 
the  public  wish,  to  make  an  expedition  to  Cata- 
na.   A  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  and  when  it  approached  the  whole  force 
of  Syracuse  set  out  fort  Catana.    The  Athenian 
generals  were  apprized  of  their  movements,  and 
embarked  their  troops  so  as  to  enter  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  nearly  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  morning  that  the  enemy  reached  Catana, 
and  discovered  the  stratagem.    While  they  re- 
traced their  march,  the  Athenians  had  leisure 
to  occupy  a  strong  position  near  the  shore  of 
the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  river  Anapus 
and  the  foot  of  a  steep  eminence,  on  which  stood 
an  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  at 
about  a  mile*s  distance  from  the  city,  where 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, on  one  side  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Ol3rmpieum, 
on  the  other  by  trees,  buildings,  and  the  Lysi- 
melian  marsh,  through  which  the  Anapus  runs 
mto  the  sea.    They  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the 
Anapus,  enclosed  their  ships  with  a  palisade, 
and  threw  up  a  hasty  work  at  a  point  called 
Dascon,  by  which  their  position  was  most  open 


to  attack.  They  were  not  interrupted  in  these 
operations  until  the  return  of  the  Syracusan 
army  was  announced  to  them  by  the  appearance 
of  the  cavalry,  and  it  soon  afler  came  up  and 
ofiTered  battle.  But  as  the  Athenians  did  not 
move  from  their  position,  the  Syracusans  fell 
back  behind  a  causeway  which  led  across  the 
marshes  to  the  town  of  Helorus  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  seeming  timidity  of  the  Athenian  gener- 
al, who,  after  landing  in  an  enemy's  country, 
took  so  many  precautions  to  avoid  fighting,  re- 
vived all  the  confidence  of  the  Syracusans, 
whilh  had  been  a  little  abated  by  the  vigour  he 
had  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  stratagem. 
They  concluded  that  he  did  not  intend  to  risk  a 
battle,  and  were  surprised  the  next  day  to  see 
the  Athenian  forces  drawn  out  for  action.  The 
Syracusan  generals  hastily  formed  their'  line ; 
but  some  of  their  men,  on  the  presumption  that 
they  would  not  be  wanted,  had  been  permitted 
to  go  home,  and  did  not  return  till  the  battle  had 
begun.  They  were  probably  superior  in  num- 
bers; but  their  great  advantage  consisted  in 
their  cavalry,  which  was  1200  strong,  of  which 
Gela  contributed  200.  Selinus  furnished  a  lar- 
ger body  of  infantry ;  but  Camarina  only  sent 
about  twenty  horse  and  fifty  bowmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Athenian  army  was  composed 
of  disciplined  soldiers,  while  in  the  Syracusan  • 
militia  there  were  many  who  had  never  fought 
before.  Yet  Nicias,  in  the  harangue  by  which 
he  encouraged  his  troops,  did  not  think  it  use- 
less to  remind  them  that  they  were  about  to 
fight  on  ground  where  defeat  lyould  be  destruc- 
tive, since  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  Sjrracusans  fought  brave- 
ly ;  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  new  to 
arms,  that  even  a  thunder-storm  which  happen- 
ed during  the  engagement  helped  to  disconcert 
them.  They  were  at  length  put  to  flight ;  but 
their  cavalry  checked  the  pursuit,  and  enabled 
tjiem  to  collect  themselves  again  on  the  Helo- 
rine  Causeway,  and  to  retreat  in  good  order  to 
the  city,  after  having  sent  a  garrison  to  protect 
the  Olympieum.  Nicias  haid,  it  seems,  b^n 
prevented  by  religious  scruples  from  stripping  it 
of  itjs  treasures,  though  he  was  in  great  want 
of  money.*   ■'"■ 

This  victory,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  mo- 
ment, for  the  Syracusans  only  lost  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men,  answered  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  reputation  of  the  Athenian 
arms;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
end  that  the  generals  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  the  expedition.  But  the  battle  itself 
proved  that  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Syracuse  without  cavahy ;  and  it 
was  also  necessary  to  raise  fresh  supplies  of 
money  before  they  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive siege.  They  therefore  sailed  away  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  intending,  ^hile  they 
waited  for  remittances  from  Athens,  to  reap  the 
most  important  fruits  of  their  victory  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  Sicilian  towns,  some  of  which 
they  now  hoped  to  find  more  compliant.  With 
this  view,  after  depositing  their  spoil  at  Catana, 
they  proceeded  to  Messana,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  gain  admission  with  the  aid  of  their  parti- 
sans.    But  the  treachery  of  Alcibiades  had  put 

*  Plut.,  Nic,  10.    But  compare  Dr.  Arnold,  ThucjrdidM, 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  9SS. 
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tbe  friends  of  Syracuse  on  their  guard,  and  they 
had  overpowered  their  adversaries.  Afler  stay- 
ing thirteen  days  before  the  city,  the  Athenian 
generals,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success,  sailed 
away  to  Nazos,  where  they  took  up  their  win- 
ter quarters,  perhaps  to  avoid  molestation  from 
Syracuse,  and  sent  a  galley  to  Athens,  to  soli- 
cit a  supply  of  money  and  of  cavalry,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  spring. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  been  suffi- 
ciently humbled  by  their  defeat  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  Hermocrates,  who  easily  persuaded 
them  that  their  disaster  was  owing,  not  to  any 
inferiority  in  valour,  but  to  the  defects  of  their 
military  system  and  their  discipline ;  and  pre- 
▼ailed  on  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  their 
generala — the  supreme  command  had  hitherto 
been  diTided  among  fifteen— and  to  enlarge  their 
powers,  which  were  before  so  limited  that  nei- 
ther secrecy  nor  subordination  could  be  preserv- 
ed. The  people  now  elected  three  generals — 
of  whom  Hermocrates  himself  was  one — ^with 
unlimited  authority,  which  was  secured  to  them 
by  an  oath.  At  the  same  time,  other  measures 
were  adopted  for  putting  the  army  on  a  better 
looting ;  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth  and 
Sparta,  to  obtain  succours,  and  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Syracuse,  by 
attacking  the  Athenians  at  home.  It  was  prob- 
ably at  the  suggestion  of  the  liame  judicious 
counsellor,  that  the  Syracusans,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  took  a  precaution  against  the 
siege,  which  was  to  be  expected  if  the  enemy 
should  be  victorious  in  the  field.  To  render 
circumvallation  more  difficult,  they  enlarged  the 
circuit  of  the  city  wall,  and  enclosed  a  new 
quarter  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
taking  in  a  Temenos,  or  tract  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  which  contained  a  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  tbe  god,  hence  named,  as  was  the  new 
quarter  itself,  Temenites.  A  much  more  ef- 
fectual precaution,  that  of  securing  the  long 
broad  ridge  which  sloped  down  towanls  the  city 
from  the  northwest — ^from  its  commanding  po- 
sition called  Epipole,  as  we  should  say,  Over- 
ton—over  which  a  besieging  army  must  cany 
its  line  of  circumvaliatidn,  was  neglected  or  de- 
ferred. It  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent to  fortify  the  deserted  site  of  Megara,  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  Epipols,  and  tl^  Olympie- 
mn,  where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open 
hamlet  round  the  temple.  The  army  was  also 
led  against  Catana,  where  it  rayaged  the  land 
and  burned  the  camp  left  there  by  the  enemy. 
And  when  it  was  known  that  the  Athenians 
were  renewing  their  attempt  to  draw  Camarina 
into  their  alliance,  Hermocrates  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  to  secure  the  Camarin«ans, 
who  had  betrayed  their  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause  of  Syracuse  by  the  scanty  succours  they 
had  sent,  and  might  be  tempted  by  the  late  suc- 
cess of  the  Athenians  openly  to  side  with  them. 

In  an  assembly  which  was  held  at  Camarina 
to  give  audience  to  the  Athenian  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  envoys,  Hermocrates  exposed  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  pretext  by  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  to  cover  their  real  designs  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily.  He  contrasted  their  profes- 
sions of  sympathy  towards  the  Chalcidians  of 
Leontium  with  their  conduct  towards  the  Chal- 
cidians of  Euboea,  whom,  notwithstanding  their 
afiinity,  they  held  in  degrading  subjection.    He 


complained,  however,  not  of  the  Athenians,  who 
merely  followed  the  impulse  of  natural  ambi- 
tion, but  of  the  disunion  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
which  had  encouraged  such  projects  against 
their  liberty,  and  exposed  them  to  the  danger 
of  being  separately  subdued,  Dorians  as  they 
were,  by  an  inferior  race.  He  reminded  those 
who  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  Syracuse,  that 
her  strength,  which  exposed  her  to  the  first  at- 
tack of  a  foreign  enemy,  was  likewise  a  rain- 
part  to  the  weaker  states,  and  that  it  was  idle 
to  wish  that  this  barrier  might  be  strong  oq  one 
side  and  weak  on  the  other ;  or  that  Syracuse 
might  continue  to  protect  her  neighbours  from 
aggression,  and  yet  be  so  humbled  as  not  to  ex- 
cite their  envy.  Camarina,  as  her  nearest 
neighbour,  was  bound  even  by  a  sense  of  inter- 
est to  lend  the  most  active  aid  in  warding  off* 
the  danger,  which  was  removed  only  by  the  dis- 
tance of  Syracuse  from  her  own  door.  Neu- 
trality in  her  case  would  be  equally  unjust  and 
impolitic.  The  relations  which  she  had  former- 
ly contracted  with  the  Athenians  could  not  pro|>- 
erly  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  letting  them 
crush  the  independence  of  Sicily.  Nor  were 
they  so  formidable  as  to  justify  an  unwilling  ac- 
cession to  their  alliance,  which  even  their  kins- 
men of  Rhegium  had  declined.  They  had 
shown,  by  their  late  retreat  from  Syracuse  after 
a  victory,  how  little  their  forces  were  able  to 
cope  with  those  of  the  Sicilian  states,  if  leagued 
together ;  and  now  aid  was  to  be  expected  from 
Peloponnesus.  By  keeping  aloof  from  the  strug- 
gle Camarina  would  either  betray  the  independ- 
ence of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  her  own ;  or,  if  the 
Syracusans  prevailed,  would  incur  their  jost 
vengeance  no  less  than  by  open  enmity. 

On  the  side  of  Athens,  Euphemus  filled  the 
part  which,  if  the  occasion  had  arisen  some 
months  sooner,  would  probably  have  been  as- 
signed to  Alcibiades.  He  contended  that  though 
Athens  had  been  compelled,  by  the  hereditary 
enmity  of  the  Peioponnesian  Dorians,  to  estab- 
lish her  maritime  empire  in  her  own  defence, 
she  could  not  be  rightly  charged  with  injustice 
towards  her  Ionian  subjects,  who  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  milder  treatment,  when,  through  a 
pusillanimous  selfishness,  they  lent  their  forces 
to  the  barbarian  against  their  common  parent 
The  Athenians  did  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
merit  of  their  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Greece, 
or  pretend  to  be  governed  by  any  more  exalted 
views  than  a  politic  regard  to  their  own  safety ; 
but,  if  tried  by  this  test,  their  professions  as  to 
the  designs  of  their  present  expedition  might 
be  safely  believed.  It  was  as  muoh  their  inter- 
est to  maintain  the  independence  of  their  Sicil- 
ian allies,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
Syracuse,  as  it  was  to  deprive  their  subjects  in 
the  east  of  the  means  of  resisting  them.  Yet 
even  there  policy  prescribed  some  exceptions 
to  their  general  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Chios 
and  Methymna ;  and  several  of  the  islanders  in 
the  Western  seas,  on  account  of  their  position 
with  regard  to  Peloponnesus,  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  entire  independence.  To  the  Sicihan 
states  the  power  of  Syracuse  must  always  be 
an  object  of  reasonable  jealousy ;  but  tbeVears 
which  had  been  suggested  of  Athens — as  if  she 
could  either  make  conquests  in  Sicily,  or  reuio 
them,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sicilians 
themselves — were  chimerical  and  absurd ;  and 
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it  was  an  afTront  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Caniarinseans  to  call  upon  them  to  take  part 
with  the  oppressors  of  Sicilian  liberty  against 
its  upholders.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  to 
Juiow  that  their  interests  were  intimately  uni- 
ted with  those  of  Athens,  and  that  they  might 
securely  take  advantage  of  that  stirring  spirit, 
'Which  prompted  her  to  interpose  wherever  her 
aid  was  required,  and  which  rendered  her  very 
name  a  restraint  to  ambition  and  a  bulwark 
for  the  helpless. 

Bat  the  Camarinieans  could  neither  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  with  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sicily  was  threatened  by  the  Athe- 
nians, nor  suppress  their  habitual  jealousy  and 
aversion  towards  Syracuse  ;  and  they  decided 
on  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  The  Athe- 
nians were  more  successful  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sicel  tribes.  Almost  all  those 
which  were  independent  of  Syracuse  joined 
them,  and  supplied  com,  and  even  money.  The 
alliance  of  a  Sicel  chief  named  Archonides, 
who  had  united  several  cantons  under  his  au- 
thority, mainly  conduced  to  their  success.  But 
the  Sicels  subject  to  Syracuse  were,  for  the 
most  part,  restrained  firom  revolting  by  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  their  towns,  or  match- 
ed upon  the  points  threatened  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  success  of  the  Athenian  arms  had 
even  drawn  offers  of  assistance  from  some  of 
the  Etruscan  cities,  which  were  probably  ani- 
mated, partly  by  the  desire  of  revenging  their 
ancient  defeats,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  sha- 
ring the  spoil  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily.  The 
Athenian  generals  did  not  neglect  these  offers, 
and  they  even  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  Car- 
thage ;  more,  it  must  be  supposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose (k  counteracting  or  anticipating  the  solici- 
tations of  Syracuse,  than  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  a  power  so  jealous  of  their 
rivalry.  As  the  winter  wore,  they  shifted  their 
quarters  again  from  Naxos  to  Catana,  where 
they  repaired  their  camp ;  and  they  summoned 
the  Segestans  to  send  all  the  cavaliythey  could 
muster,  and  began  to  lay  in  stores  of  building 
materials,  to  be  ready  for  commencing  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Syracusan  enT03r8 
who  had  been  sent  to  Greece  found  the  warm- 
est interest  prevailing  at  Corinth  in  their  be- 
half; and  Corinthian  ministers  accompanied 
them  to  Sparta  to  second  their  application. 
There  they  met  with  a  new  auxiliai^  in  the 
man  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  their  dan- 
ger.    Alcihiades,  with  his  fellow-exiles,  had 
crossed  from  Thurii  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  the 
I^ean  port  Cyllene,  and  had  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Spartan  government  to  proceed 
to  Sparta.    Yetj  before  he  went,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  require  a  solemn  pledge  for  his 
safety.    He  found  the  ephors  well  disposed  to 
assist  the  Syracusans  with  their  good  wishes 
and  exhortations,  but  backward  to  lend  them 
any  more  solid  support.    An  assembly  which 
was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  question,  affofded 
him  an  opportunity  of  seconding  the  request  of 
the  envoys  with  arguments  more  efficacious 
than  their  own,  and  of  stimulating  the  sluggish 
enmity  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens,  by  dis- 
closing dangers  which  they  had  never  dreamed 
of.     Afier  apologizing  for  his  forced  opposition 
to  the  Spartan  interests,  and  endeavouring  to 


conciliate  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers  by  a  lib- 
eral sneer  at  the  Athenian  Constitution,  and  by 
ascribing  his  expulsion  to  the  party  which  car- 
ried democratical  license  to  its  most  extrav- 
agant excess,*  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  de- 
sign with  which  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
been  undertaken ;  those  which  he  himself,  per- 
haps, in  his  visions  of  greatness  had  really  con- 
ceived.* The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  to  be  a  step 
to  that  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  an  attempt  upon  the  Carthaginian 
empire.    If  these  enterprises  succeeded,  Pel- 
oponnesus was  to  be  blockaded  with  a  fleet,  for 
which  plentiful  materials  would  be  furnished  by 
the  forests  of  Italy,  and  with  an  army  raised 
from  the  Greek  cities  and  the  most  warlike  bar- 
barians of  the  west,  in  addition  to  the  present 
military  and-  naval  force  of  Athens,  and  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries.   Thus  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  would 
lead,  by  easy  gradations,  to  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  and  to  a  universal  empire.     It  was 
therefore  before  Syracuse  that  they  must  fight 
for  the  safety  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  he  advised 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  a  body  of  troops 
to  Sicily ;  but,  above  all,  a  Spartan  commander, 
who  would  be  of  more  use  than  a  whole  army, 
to  direct  the  operations  of  their  allies,  to  en- 
courage the  timid,  and  to  decide  the  wavering. 
At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  are  in 
earnest*  and  to  give  employment  to  the  Athe-- 
nians  at  home,  they  should  openly  renew  hos- 
tilities, and  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  Attica. 
But  they  should  no  longer  content  themselves 
with  their  old  system  of  yearly  inroads,  which 
made  but  a  slight  and  transient  impression.    If 
they  wished  really  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to 
inflict  the  blow  which  he  himself  most  dreaded, 
they  would  occupy  a  permanent  post  in  the 
country,  for  which  they  would  find  no  point 
more  convenient  than  Decelea.    A  garrison 
placed  there  would  completely  deprive  the  land- 
owners of  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
would  interrupt  the  workmg  of  the  Laurian 
mines,  afi%>rd  a  ready  asylum  for  runaway  slaves, 
and  would  not  only  drain  most  of  the  internal 
sources  of  prosperity,  but  would  prove  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  revolt  among  the  aUies  of 
Athens,  who  would  estimate  her  prospects  by 
her  domestic  condition.    Such  was  the  advice 
which  he  offered,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  just 
resentment  against  the  country  which  had  cast 
him  off,  and  which  forced  him  to  show  the 
warmth  of  his  patriotism  by  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  recover  it. 

The  Spartan  government  had  already  medita- 
ted the  invasion  of  Attica,  and  was  therefore 
predisposed  to  take  the  advice  of  Alcihiades  on 
that  head.  But  being  now  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  imminent  danger,  it  appointed  Gylippus,  a 
son  of  the  exiled  Cleandridas,t  to  sail  to  Sicily 
with  such  succours  as  he  shoidd  be  able,  in 
concert  with  the  Corinthians,  to  raise  imme- 
diately, and)  while  the  rest  followed,  to  animate 


*  Thnc.  yi.,  89,  ei  inl  ri  mvtfp^repa  i^i^yw  rdv  ^ov' 
oXirtp  Kol  i/ii  tU^aaav.  Dr.  Arnold'a  opimon,  that  thM» 
words  refer  to  the  high  aristocratical  partfft  seems  extreme- 
ly improbable.  The  natural  interpretation  is  to  be  sooffht 
in  Thacydides,  Tiii.,  65,  where  the  demaffofrue  Androdea 
is  described  as  the  man,  uevcP  col  riv^ AAKiBidStiv  obx 
^Kiara  ll^)<aatv:  as  Plutarch,  Alcib.,  19,  obserret,  ^vy^ 
ov  TOi  ix'^P^i  ^y  "^^^^  /taXwra  rov  'AAxifio^ou. 

t  See  above,  p.  SOS* 
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the  Syracusans  by  his  presence.  Gylippus,  ac- 
cordingly, directed  the  Corinthians  tq  send  two 
of  their  galleys  to  meet  him  at  Asine  on  the 
Messenian  coast,  that  he  might  begin  his  voy- 
age without  delay,  while  they  completed  their 
preparations  for  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  About 
the  same  time,  the  galley  which  had  been  sent 
to  Athens  for  supplies  and  re-enforcements  ar- 
rived -there ;  and  the  Athenians  voted  300  tal- 
ents and  a  squadron  of  250  cavalry,  and  thirty 
horse-bowmen,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  men,  however,  were  sent  without  horses, 
which  were  to  be  procured  in  Sicily.  These 
succours  were  found  at  Catana  in  the  spring  by 
the  Athenian  armament  on  its  return  from  an 
expedition,  in  which  it  had  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  on  the  Syracusan  fortress  at  Me- 
gara,  had  reduced  the  Sicel  town,  Centoripa, 
and  had  ravaged  a  part  of  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory. 

It  was  now  daily  expected  at  Syracuse.  No 
farther  precautions  had  been  taken  by  the  fif- 
teen generals,  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  command  to  the  end  of  its  legal  term. 
Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  did  not  enter 
into  office  before  the  spring.  They  seem  forth- 
with to  have  concerted  measures  for  guarding 
the  approaches  of  Epipolie ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  occupy  the  heights  with  a  body  of  600  picked 
men,  under  the  conunand  of  Diomilus,  an  An- 
drian  exile,  who  had  probably  gained  experience 
and  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Before 
they  proceeded  to  their  station,  their  troops, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Syracusan  forces, 
were  one  morning  reviewed  by  the  new  gener- 
als on  the  level  near  the  banks  of  the  Anapus. 

But  already,  the  night  before,  the  Athenians 
»had  sailed  from  Catana,  and  on  the  same  morn- 
ing had  landed  at  a  point  called  Leon,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay,  which  is  parted  from  the 
Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  by  the  ridge  of  Epi- 
polae,  at  less  than  a  mile  from  the  height?;  and 
their  fleet  had  been  moored  at  the  neighbouring 
peninsula  of  Thapsus,  protected  by  a  palisade 
which  was  carried  across  the  narrow  isthmus. 
The  Athenian  troops  immediately  at  full  speed 
mounted  Epipols,  and  reached  the  top,  where 
it  rises  into  a  rocky  hump  called  Euryelus,  be- 
fore the  enemy  was  apprized  of  their  approach. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known,  the  Syracusan  forces 
set  out  to  dislodge  them;  Diomilus  and  his 
corps  among  the  foremost.  But  the  place  of 
the  review  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
heights ;  they  came  up  disordered  by  the  march, 
and  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage  of  the  ri- 
sing ground.  The  Syracusans  were  defeated, 
and  lost  three  hundred  men ;  Diomilus  himself 
was  among  the  slain.  The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians marched  down  towards  the  city  and  ofier- 
ed  battle ;  but  as  the  enemy  did  not  come  out, 
they  returned  to  the  high  ground,  and  on  the 
very  top  of  Epipolie,  just  before  tiie  slope  to- 
wards Syracuse  begins,  at  a  point  called  Labda- 
lum,*  on  the  edge  of  tlie  clifT  looking  towards 

*  On  or  near  the  point  now  called  Bclveilcro  (see  the 
Map  of  Syracuse  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Thucydidcs).  Mr.  Hughes 
(TnTels,  i.,  p.  85,  8vo  edition)  is  led  by  Thvnjdtdes  and  Di- 
^dcTUB  to  think  that  Lahdalus  was  consvierahly  lower  in  the 
descent  than  even  Monqibcllisi.  The  opiniun  of  a  learned 
tniTcller  on  such  a  point  deserves  ntleutnn.  But  snico  he 
only  refers  to  the  nncient  authors,  ii  would  have  been  de- 
sirable that  he  should  hare  explcunrd  how  his  (.pii.ion  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  remark  of  Thuculidcs,  vii.,  3  that 
LabUalum  was  not  visible  frjra  the  AlheLu.i  hues. 


Megara,  set  about  erecting  a  fortress  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  baggage  and  treasure.  Not  long 
after  they  received  the  expected  re-enforce- 
ments of  cavalry  from  Segesta  and  their  other 
allies,  amounting  with  their  own  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  and  now,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Lab- 
dalum,  they  began  the  work  of  circumvallatiua 
on  the  slope  of  Epipolae  near  the  city,  in  a  line 
which  was  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
Great  Harbour  and  the  Bay  of  Thapsus.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  proceeded  struck 
the  besieged  with  consternation,  and  the  gen- 
erals drew  up  their  forces  to  interrupt  it  But 
as  an  engagement  was  about  to  begin,  they  ob- 
served an  appearance  of  unevenness  and  disor- 
der in  their  line,  which  induced  them  to  retreat 
into  the  city,  leaving  only  a  squadron  of  horse  to 
annoy  the  Athenian  workmen ;  and  this  also 
was  routed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, supported  by  a  battalion  of  foot. 

Thus  checked,  the  Syracusans  took  the  ad- 
vice of  Hermocrates,  and  renounced  all  thoughts 
effacing  the  Athenians  in  the  field,  and  placed 
their  whole  reliance  on  the  hope  of  baffling  the 
besiegers  by  carrying  a  counterwork  across  the 
line  of  the  intended  circumvallation.  Even  the 
attempt  might  interrupt  the  enemy's  work,  and 
would,  it  was  thought,  be  sufficiently  covered 
by  a  part  of  their  own  forces.  They  began, 
therefore,  near  the  new  quarter  Temenites — 
not  sparing  the  olive-trees  of  the  consecrated 
ground  for  the  more  sacred  purpose— and  while 
they  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  a  wall  flank- 
ed with  wooden  towers,  they  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  points  by  which  it  was  most  easily 
accessible  with  palisades.  The  Athenians  did 
not.  attempt  to  interrupt  their  operations,  that 
their  own  might  not  be  delayed  or  their  forces 
divided.  But  when  the  Syracusans,  having 
carried  their  work  forward  as  far  as  seemed 
necessary,  had  returned  to  the  city  or  to  theit 
tents,  leaving  a  guard  at  the  counterwall,  the 
Athenian  generals  ordered  a  select  bard  of  300 
men,  with  some  of  the  light  troops,  w^  om  they 
put  into  heavy  armour  for  the  occasiou,  to  sur- 
prise it,  while  they  themselves,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  two  divisions,  prevented  any  suc- 
cours from  approaching,  and  perhaps  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  city.  It  pre- 
sented itself;  for  the  Syracusan  guard,  overta- 
ken by  the  careless  languor  of  a  sultry  noon, 
was  dislodged,  and  fled  towards  the  postern  of 
Temenites,  near  which  one  division  of  the  ene- 
my was  stationed,  which  rushed  in  pell-mell 
along  with  other  fugitives.  They  were,  indeed, 
expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  a  trifling  loss ; 
but  the  whole  army  proceeded  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  counterwork,  broke  down  the  wall, 
and  tore  up  the  palisades. 

Still  the  besieged  were  not  wholly  disheart- 
ened.   It  was  the  design  of  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  at- 
tempt, by  immediately  fortifying  that  part  of  the 
line  which  lay  between  the  foot  of  Epipole  and 
the 'Great  Harbour,  reserving  the  rest,  where 
they  were  less  exposed  to  interruption,  till  this 
should  be  finished.    The  Syracusans,  who  were 
I  still  masters  of  the  Great  Harbour,  as  the  ene- 
I  my's  fleet  lay  at  Thapsus,  now  began  to  carry 
I  a  ditch  and  a  palisade  across  the  marsh  nearer 
I  the  shore.    The  Athenians,  as  before,  offered 
I  no  interruption ;  but  when  they  had  finished 
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that  part  of  their  own  work  which  secured  the 
j>outh  side  of  Epipolae,  they  descended  at  day- 
break, under  the  command  of  Lamachus,  to  the 
marsh,  where  they  could  only  make  their  way 
by  laying  down  planks  on  the  mud,  and  fell  upon 
the  new  counterwork.  The  Syracusans  were 
dislodged,  but  did  not  give  up  their  last  hope 
without  a  hard  struggle.  An  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Athenians  were  again  vic- 
torious.  The  right  wing  of  ther  defeated  army 
fled  towards  the  city;  the  left  attempted  to 
reach  the  bridge  of  the  Aaapus,  which  would 
have  afforded  them  a  passage  to  the  Olympieum, 
and  being  interrupted  by  the  300  picked  troops, 
droYe  them  back  on  the  Athenian  right,  which 
Dras  thrown  into  partial  disorder.  Lamachus, 
who  was  in  the  other  wing,  advanced  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  to  restore  order  in  his 
right,  but  having  crossed  a  ditch  with  a  few 
followers,  was  surrounded  and  slain.  This  new 
skirmish,  being  observed  by  the  fugitives  of  the 
Syracusan  right  wing,  encouraged  them  to  make 
a  stand,  and  even  to  conceive  the  design  of  sur- 
prising the  Athenian  lines  on  Epipolae,  where 
Nicias  had  been  left  behind,  only  because  a  pain- 
ful disorder  disabled  him  from  accompanying 
his  coUeagae.  His  presence  prevented  a  great 
disaster.  For  a  detachment  of  the  Syracusans 
took  and  destroyed  an  outwork  which  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  line  of  ciroumvallation, 
and  would  probably  have  overpowered  the  guard 
^ich  defended  the  main  works,  if  Nicias  had 
not  ordered  the  followers  of  the  camp  to  set  fire 
to  the  machines  and  the  timber  which  lay  in  the 
intervening  space.  The  conflagration  stopped 
the  enemy's  advance,  and  they  were  soon  for- 
ced to  retreat  before  the  victorious  Athenians 
who  returned  from  the  field  of  battle.  At  the 
same  time  the  Athenian  fleet,  according  to  or- 
ders which  had  been  given  in  the  morning,  was 
seen  entering  the  Great  Harbour,  and  by  its  ap> 
pearance  extinguished  every  remaining  hope  of 
obstructing  the  completion  of  the  ciroumvalla- 
tion. 

The  besiegers  now  prosecuted  their  work 
with  fresh  aiSour,  and,  since  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  with  many  additional  hands.  They  brought 
down  a  double  wall  within  a  very  short  distance 
•of  the  shore  of  the  harbour ;  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  finishing  that  which  had 
been  begun  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Thapsus. 
Supplies  and  auxiliaries  flowed  in  from  many 
quarters  to  the  prosperous  party.  Provisions 
came  in  abundance  from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  three 
galleys  brought  re-enforcements  from  Tjrrsenia, 
and  many  of  the  Sicels  who  had  before  waver- 
ed, now  that  the  fate  of  Syracuse  seemed  fixed, 
joined  their  forces  to  the  victorious  side.  The 
Syracusans  themselves  began  to  despair  of  their 
own  safety.  They  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
themselves ;  no  succours  were  known  to  be  at 
hand  ;  and  before  long  none  which  they  could 
hope  for  would  be  of  any  avail.  They  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  themselves  that  tlieir  rever- 
ses had  been  owing  either  to  the  treachery  or 
to  the  adverse  stars  of  their  generals,  and  depo- 
sed them  from  their  oflice  ;  but  saw  no  firmer 
ground  of  reliance  in  the  zeal  or  the  fortune  of 
the  three  whom  they  elected  in  their  room. 
The  question  of  capitulation  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  the  more  anxiously,  as  suspicions  were 
entertained  of  treasonable  practices  ;  and  over- 


tures were  made  to  the  Athenian  ffeneral.  It 
seemed  as  if  fortune  had  deprived  Nicias  of  his 
colleagues,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  un- 
divided glory  of  bringing  an  enterprise  which 
he  had  so  strongly  condemned  to  the  happiest 
issue.  It  was  a  pause,  like  that  of  the  Iliad, 
while  Hector's  hand  was  on  the  ship  of  Protes- 
ilaua. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   SICILIAlf  EXPEDITION  FKOM  THE  ARRIVAL  Or 
GYLIPPUS  TO  ITS  CLOSE. 

Gylippds  had  been  joined  at  Asine,  where 
he  had  manned  two  Laconian  galleys,  by  two 
others  from  Corinth,  under  the  command  of 
Pythen.  With  these  they  sailed  to  Leucas, 
where  they  were  led,  by  a  concurrence  of  many 
false  rumours,  to  believe  that  Syracuse  was  al- 
ready completely  invested ;  and  Gylippus,  con- 
sidering the  affairs  of  Sicily  desperate,  only 
hoped  that  he  might  be  in  time  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  among  the  Ita^ 
ian  Greeks.  While,  therefore,  the  Corinthians 
were  fitting  out  a  squadron,  consisting  of  ten 
of  their  own  galleys,  two  Leucadians,  and  three 
from  Ambracia,  he  and  Pythen  pushed  across 
to  Tarentum,  and  proceeded  to  Thurii,  where, 
through  his  father,  Cleandridas,  who  in  his  ex- 
ile hid  been  admitted  a  citizen  there,  he  had 
connexions  which  he  hoped  might  enable  him 
to  arm  the  Xhurians  against  Athens.  But  his 
small  force,  which  seemed  only  fit  for  a  piratical 
adventure,  did  not  encourage  them  to  comply 
with  his  wishes,  and  he  continued  his  voysige 
westward.  But  before  he  reached  Locri  he 
was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  gale  from  the  north, 
and  with  some  difilculty  made  Tarentum  again, 
where  he  was  forced  to  wait  for  a  time  to  refit. 
Intelligence  of  his  approach  had  gone  before 
him  to  the  Athenian  camp,  and  Nicias  mi^t 
easily  have  provided  means  for  stopping  or  in- 
tercepting his  little  squadron.  The  military 
virtue  which  Nicias  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  was  prudence ;  the  failing  towards  which 
he  most  leaned,  timidity.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  his  life,  he  was  so  elated  by  success 
as  to  despise  his  enemy,  and  negl^ted  to  take 
any  precautions  against  the  danger  until  they 
were  too  late. 

Gylippus  and  Pythen,  having  refitted  their 
shattered  galleys,  pursued  their  voyage  along 
the  coast  to  Locri ;  and  there  they  discovered 
that  the  state  of  Syracuse,  though  one  of  ex- 
treme peril,  was  not  yet  past  relief,  but  that  an 
army  might  still  be  introduced  into  the  town 
from  the  side  of  Epipols.  They  deliberated 
whether  they  should  make  directly  for  Syra- 
cuse, or  should  sail  to  Himera,  and  march 
across  the  island  with  what  forces  they  could 
collect ;  and  they  decided  on  the  latter  course 
without  being  aware  of  the  risk  which  they 
would  have  run  if  they  had  attempted  the  other. 
Nicias,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival  at  Locri,  had 
at  length  despatched  four  galleys  to  arrest  their 
progress,  which,  if  they  had  proceeded  straight 
towards  Syracuse,  would,  perhaps,  have  fallen 
in  with  them.  But  they  passed  without  inter- 
ruption through  the  Straits,  touching  at  Rhegi- 
um  and  Messana,  and  reached  Himera  in  safe- 
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gree  of  anxiety.  Hennocrates  came  forward 
to  confirm  their  truth,  and  to  offer  such  coun- 
sels as  the  occasion  suggested.  After  assu- 
ring his  audience  that,  incredible  as  the  fact 
might  appear,  he  had  ascertained,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  a 
great  armament,  which  by  this  time  was  on  its 
way,  and  which,  under  pretence  of  succouring 
Segesta  and  restoring  the  Leontines,  was  de- 
signed for  nothing  less  than  the  subjugation, 
first  of  Syracuse,  and  then  of  all  Sicily,  he  de- 
sired them  not,  through  wOful  incredulity  or 
presumptuous  confidence,  to  neglect  the  pre- 
cautions required  for  their  safety ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  entertain  no  fears  of  the  impend- 
ing invasion.  The  greatness  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mament would  give  them  one  great  advantage, 
as  it  would  probably  unite  the  other  Siceliots 
in  their  cause ;  and  if,  as  experience  had  shown 
to  be  the  ordinary  issue  of  expeditions  sent  out 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  it  should 
either  be  totally  defeated  or  should  utterly  fail 
of  its  object,  the  state  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected would  reap  the  glory,  though  the  enemy 
should  have  been  baffled  by  naturd  or  accident- 
al obstacles.  It  was  thus  that  the  Athenians 
had  gained  the  largest  share  in  the  honour  of 
repelling  the  barbarians,  because  they  were 
principidly  threatened.  He  advised  them  calm- 
ly, but  actively,  to  prepare  for  meeting  the  ap- 
proaching attack ;  to  repair  and  strengthen  the 
defences  of  their  city,  to  secure  their  dominion 
over  the  Sicels  who  were  subject  to  them  by 
fortifications  and  garrisons,  and  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  independent  tribes  to  their  alliance ; 
to  send  embassies  over  Sicily,  and  engage  their 
Greek  brethren  to  juin  them  in  warding  off  the 
common  danger ;  and  others  into  Italy,  to  make 
a  league  with  the  Italiots,  or,  at  least,  to  keep 
them  from  siding  with  the  Athenians.  He  even 
thought  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  to 
Carthage,  which  he  knew  had  long  viewed  the 
power  of  Athens  with  apprehension,  and  wheh 
she  saw  it  threatening  an  island  so  near  her 
own  shores,  might  be  roused  to  interpose ;  and 
no  state  had  greater  treasures  at  its  command, 
or  was  in  other  respects  a  more  powerful  ally. 
But,  at  least,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending 
to  Sparta  and  to  Corinth  to  procure  succours, 
and  to  urge  them  to  renew  hostilities  with 
Athens.  There  was,  however,  another  meas- 
ure which  he  would  propose,  though  he  did  not 
feel  equally  confident  of  obtaining  their  consent. 
He  would  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  would  fit 
out  a  fleet,  the  strongest  which  they  could  col- 
lect with  the  aid  of  their  Sicilian  allies,  and 
would  send  it,  victualled  for  a  two  months'  voy- 
age, to  Tarentum.  If  they  arrived  there  before 
the  Athenians  had  crossed  the  Ionian  Gulf,  they 
might  find  an  opportunity,  on  a  friendly  coast, 
of  assailing  the  invading  armament  to  great  ad- 
vantage on  its  passage,  and  of  weakening  and 
distressing  it,  even  if  they  did  not  strike  a  fatal 
blow.  But  be  thought  it  still  more  probable 
that  by  the  boldness  of  this  movement  they 
should  so  confound  the  enemy,  who  expected 
no  resistance,  that  he  would  be  detained,  delib- 
erating and  collecting  intelligence,  at  Corcyra, 
until  the  sailing  season  was  past,  or  would  aban- 
don the  expe£tion  altogether.  Such  a  result 
would  be  the  less  surprising,  as  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Athenian  comnianders,  whose 


authority  was  likely  to  have  the  greatest  i^eight 
with  his  colleagues,  was  averse  to  the  enter- 
prise,, and  would  seize  any  fair  pretext  for  giv- 
ing it  up. 

But  Hermocrates  was  so  far  from  being  able 
to  cany  this  vigorous  measure,  that  a  large  par- 
ty of  the  assembly  persisted  in  treating  the  m- 
mour  as  incredible ;  some  made  a  jest  of  it ; 
others,  supposing  it  well  founded,  could  see  no 
danger ;  a  very  small  number  adopted  his  views. 
A  popular  orator,  named  Athenagoras,    who 
seems  to  have  been  invested  with  a  kind  of 
tribunician  character,  as  the  official  advocate 
of  the  conmionalty,  not  only  rejected  the  report 
with  scorn,  but  inveighed  severely  against  its 
authors.    It  was,  he  observed,  not  at  all  likely, 
though  eveiy  Syracusan  ought  to  wish  it  might 
be  true,  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  infatu- 
ated as,  while  the  Peloponnesians  vrere  still 
hostile  to  them,  to  embark  in  a  new  vrar,  quite 
as  full  of  difficulty  and  danger  as  that  which 
they  left  behind  them.    Should  they  come,  they 
would  find  Sicily  much  better  provided  with 
means  of  defence  than  Peloponnesus ;  and  Syr- 
acuse alone  would  be  more  than  equal  to  twice 
such  a  force  as  they  were  said  to  have  raised. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  could  transport  to 
such  a  distance  the  cavalry,  or  the  infantry,  or 
the  stores  and  ammunition  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking.    It  would  be  a  desperate  one, 
even  if  they  h^  the  command  of  a  city  as  large 
as  Syracuse,  and  in  its  neighbourhood ;  how 
much  more  when  all  Sicily  would  be  hostile  to 
them,  and  when,  even  if  they  were  able  to  land 
and  to  keep  their  ground,  they  would  be  confined 
to  the  precincts  of  such  a  camp  as  they  could 
form  with  their  ships,  and  the  scanty  means  at 
their  disposal.    But  the  greater  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  project,  the  less  readily  ought  they  to 
impute  it  to  a  people  so  politic  and  conversant 
with  affairs  as  the  Athenians.    It  was,  howev- 
er, easy  to  trace  these  idle  rumours  to  their 
fountain-head,  and  to  see  that  they  sprang  finom 
the  criminal  ambition  of  a  restless  faction, 
which  hoped,  hy  spreading  consternation  among 
the  people,  to  veU  its  designs,  and  to  steal  its 
way  to  power.    He  should  be  at  his  post  to 
protect  the  conunonalty  from  the  machinations 
of  its  enemies.    And  he  ended  his  speech  by 
addressing  the  oligarchical  party  in  a  strain  of 
dignified  reproof  and  expostulation  on  the  foUy 
and  heinousness  of  their  conduct. 

One  of  the  generals  now  rose  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  debate,  and  censured  the  turn  which  Athe- 
nagoras had  given  to  it  by  his  insinuations. 
"Even  if  the  alarm  proved  groundless,  they 
could  take  no  harm  from  putting  themselves  on 
their  guard.  He  and  his  colleagues  would  use 
all  diligence,  both  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city."  It  was 
not  before  the  Athenians  had  arrived  at  Rhegi- 
um  that  the  doubts  of  the  Syracusans  were  re- 
moved. They  then  applied  themselves  earnest- 
ly to  make  preparations,  as  expecting  an  imme- 
diate attack. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  three  ships  which  had 
been  sent  forward  from  Corcyra  came  to  the 
camp  at  Rhegium.  They  brought  a  report  from 
Segesta,  which  did  not  surprise  Nicias  so  much 
as  it  disappointed  bis  colleagues.  It  now  ap- 
peared that  the  envoys  who  had  been  first  sent 
from  Athens  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  Seges- 
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tan  finances  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  false 
show  of  wealth  which  hjad  been  prepared  to 
meet  their  eye.    They  had  been  conducted  to 
the  temple  of  Venus  on  Mount  Eryx,  which  was 
indeed  rich  in  consecrated  vessels ;  but,  as  they 
were  of  silver,  their  value  was  not  so  great  as 
the  splendour  of  the  display.    The  Athenians, 
however>  had  been  still  more  daxzled  by  the 
great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  which 
they  saw  piled  on  the  sideboards  of  the  princi- 
pal Segestans  by  whom  they  were  entertained. 
But  it  turned  out  that  these  treasures  had  been 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  from  some  neighbour- 
ing cities,  and  that  they  had  served,  in  succes- 
sion, to  adorn  all  the  banquets  at  which  the 
Athenians  had  admired  them.    When  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Segestans  to  reveal 
their  real  condition,  it  appeared  that  they  were 
unable  to  raise  more  than  thirty  talents  to  de* 
fray  the  cost  of  the  war.    This  disappointment 
increased  the  dejection  with  which  the  Atheni- 
an generals  had  been  struck  by  the  repulse  they 
met  with  in  their  application  to  Rhegiom.    And 
when  they  now  proceeded  to  confer  with  one 
another,  Nicias  proposed  that  they  should  forth- 
with sail  to  SeUnus,  and  call  upon  the  Seges- 
tans to  supply  pay,  if  not  for  the  whole  arma- 
ment, at  least  for  the  sixty  ships  which  Uiey 
had  asked  for :  that  on  this  condition  they 
should  stay  until  they  had  brought  the  Selinun- 
tians,  either  by  force  or  negotiation,  to  a  com- 
promise ;  but  as  this  was  the  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition,  with  this  he  would  end  it,  and 
— unless  some  opportunity  should  ofier  itself  of 
doing  a  service  to  the  Leontines,  or  of  gaining 
any  other  slly  among  the  Sicilian  cities — after 
having  coasted  the  island,  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  Athens,  he  would  return  home,  and  not  sub- 
ject the  state  to  any  farther  cost  and  risk.    Al- 
cibiades  thought  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
retire  without  having  made  any  other  use  of 
their  great  armament:  he  advised  that  they 
should  open  negotiations  with  all  the  Sioeliot 
towns  except  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  en- 
deavour first  to  win  Messana,  which,  on  account 
of  its  situation,  whs  peculiarly  important;  that 
they  should  excite  the  Sicels,  subjects  of  Syra- 
cuse, to  revolt ;  and  persuade  the  rest  to  aid 
them  with  troops  and  com ;  and  then,  having 
ascertained  the  allies  on  whom  they  had  to 
reckon,  that  they  should  attack  Syracuse  and 
Selinus.    Lamachus  was  of  opinion  that,  before 
the  terror  excited  by  their  first  appearance  was 
sofi^red  to  subside,  they  should  sail  to  Syracuse, 
and  endeavour  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  battle 
before  he  had  collected  his  strength  and  his 
courage.    They  would  probably  find  the  Syra- 
ensans  unprepared  and  in  dismay :  they  might 
expect  to  ennch  themselves  by  much  booty  still 
left  in  the  country ;  and  a  victory  would  be  the 
most  efficacious  argument  to  decide  the  other  Si- 
cilian cities  in  their  favour.  For  the  farther  pros- 
ecution of  the  vrar,  he  would  encamp  at  Megara, 
which  was  uninhabited,  and  at  a  short  distance, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  from  Syracuse. 

It  was  necessary  that  two  at  least  of  the 
generals  should  sacrifice  their  opinions;  and, 
as  the  plan  of  Alcibiades  was  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  proposed  by  hia  col- 
leagues, it  was  adopted  by  Lamachus  much 


Sana,  to  try  his  arts  of  negotiation,  but  he  could 
prevail  no  farther  with  the  Messanians  than  to 
obtain  the  offer  of  a  market  for  the  troops  out- 
side the  walls.    After  his  return  to  Rhegium„ 
the  generals  manned  sixty  galleys,  with  which, 
leaving  the  rest  at  the  camp  under  the  care  of 
one  of  his  colleagues,  most  probably  Nicias,  he 
sailed,  accompanied  by  the  third,  along  the 
coast  to  Naxos.    Naxos  opened  its  gates  to 
them,  and  they  passed  on  to  Catana ;  but  here 
was  a  party  favourable  to  Syracuse,  which  was. 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
being  received  into  the  town,  and  the  squadron 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias* 
where  it  was  moored  for  the  night.    The  next 
morning  it  moved  in  a  column  towards  Syr- 
acuse ;  ten  galleys  were  sent  forward  to  enter 
the  Great  Harbour,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
enemy's  naval  preparations,  and  to  observe  the 
general  features  of  the  town,  the  harbours,  and 
the  neighbourhood  which  was  to  be  the  theatre 
of  war.    It  was  also  ordered  that,  as  they  saU- 
ed  by  the  town,  a  proclamation  should  be  made, 
declaring  that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  re- 
store their  allies  and  kinsmen,  the  Leontines, 
to  their  country,  and  inviting  those  who  were 
residing  at  Syracuse  to  quit  the  hostile  city, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  camp  of  their  friends 
and  benefactors.    No  hostile  navy  appeared  in 
the  harbour ;  but  a  Syracusan  galley  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  it  was  crossing 
over  to  the  town  with  the  tablets  containing  a 
list  of  the  serviceable  citizens,  which  were  kept 
in  a  temple  in  the  outskirts :  a  capture  which 
was  afterward  interpreted  as  an  ironical  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  which  had  promised  that 
the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Syracusans.* 
When  this  commission  had  been  executed,  the 
whole  squadron  returned  to  Catana.    During 
the  absence  of  the  Athenians  their  Catanian 
partisans  seem  to  have  bestirred  themselves, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  permission  for  the 
generals  to  enter  the  town  and  address  the  as- 
sembly, which  was  held  to  consider  their  pro- 
posals.   Accordingly,  they  landed  with  a  part 
of  their  troops,  and,  leaving  them  at  the  gates, 
were  admitted  to  an  audience.    The  attention 
of  all  Catana  was  attracted  to  the  debate ;  and, 
while  the  people  was  listening  to  Alcibiades, 
some  of  the  Athenian  soldiers,  straying  round 
the  walls,  discovered  a  postern  which  had  been 
walled  up,  but  in  so  slight  a  manner  that  they 
were  tempted  to  force  it,  and,  having  entered 
unobserved,  they  proceeded  quietly,  without 
any  hostile  intention,  to  the  market-place ;  but, 
as  they  were  followed  by  their  comrades,  their 
presence  did  not  remain  long  unnoticed,  and, 
being  attributed  to  design,  it  struck  the  parti- 
sans of  Syracuse  with  such  consternation  that 
they  immediately  withdrew  from  the  city.    The 
opposite  party,  which  was  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  had  probably  only  found  a  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  distrust  excited  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Athenian  armament,  now  met 
with  no  resistance,  and  carried  a  decree  for 
concluding  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  for  in- 
viting the  generals  to  transfer  their  camp  to 
Catana,  and  the  whole  ^armament  was  soon  al- 
ter brought  over  and  encamped  there. 
Information  was  now  received  which  encur- 


less  reluctantly  than  by  Nicias.     Alcibiades   aged  the  Athenian  commanders  to  hope  that 
then  crossed  over  in  his  own  galley  to  Mes- 1  «  Pi^i,  jf^,^  14 
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the  sight  of  their  forces  would  induce  Camariiia 
to  embrace  their  cause,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  reported  that  the  Syracusans  were  man- 
ning a  fleet.  They  therefore  sailed,  with  the 
whole  armament,  to  Camarina,  and  in  their 
way  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  discover- 
ed that  the  rumour  of  the  Syracusan  inrepara- 
tions  was  groundless ;  but  at  Camarina,  like- 
wise, they  were  disappointed.  The  Camari- 
nsans  showed  no  disposition  to  recerre  them, 
but  pleaded  the  old  compact,  by  which  they 
were  only  bound  to  admit  a  single  Athenian 
ship  at  a  time  into  their  harboun,  unless  tSiey 
sent  for  mdre  of  their  own  accord.  In  their 
way  back  to  Catana  they  made  a  descent  oh 
the  Syracusan  territory,  and,  fbr  the  first  time, 
were  assailed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry, which  cut  oflT  some  of  the  light  troops  that 
Were  scattered  in  quest  of  plunder. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Nicias,  though  still  the  safest, 
could  not  be  taken  without  a  humiliating  con- 
fession of  weakness,  after  different  designs  had 
been  disclosed.  Ilie  movement  which  Lama- 
ehus  had  recommended  no  longer  promised  the 
same  advantage  i^fter  the  opportunity  on  which 
he  calculated  had  been  let  slip.  The  success 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  personal  character 
and  the  pecutiar  talents  of  its  author,  Alcibi- 
ades ;  and  of  these  Athens  was  now  to  be  de- 
prived. On  his  return  to  Catana,  he  found 
there  the  state  ^dley,  the  Salaminia,  which  had 
been  sent  with  orders  to  convey  him  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  Athens,  there  to  be  put  upon  their  trial, 
on  charges  relating  either  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  Hermes  busts  or  to  the  profanation  of  the 
mysteries. 

After  his  departure,  his  enemies,  freed  from 
every  restraint,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  multitude  against  him. 
To  kindle  its  anger  to  a  suflScient  degree,  they 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  worik  upon  its 
fears.  The  foundation  of  their  whole  scheme 
Was  the  persuasion  which  they  had  contrived 
from  the  first  to  instil  into  the  public  mind,  that 
the  mutilation  of  the  images  was  the  efl^t,  not 
ef  levity  and  wantonness,  but  of  a  deep-laid 
plot  for  overturning  the  constitution.  It  is  the 
nature  of  such  suspicions  to  be  daily  gaining 
strength,  and  to  find  food  in  the  most  trivid 
and  indifferent  occurrences.  The  profanation 
of  the  mysteries  was  easily  believed  to  have 
been  part  of  the  same  plan  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other  acts  of  sacrilege;  and 
every  proof  that  convicted  Alcibiades  of  an  of- 
fence against  religion  was  held  to  confirm  the 
reality  of  his  treasonable  designs ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  discoveries  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  popular  prejudice  with  regard 
to  the  affair  of  the  images  were  considered  as 
additional  evidence  against  him. 

His  rivals  and  enemies  were  not  confined  to 
one  class  or  party.  Androcles  was  probably 
instigated  by  a  merely  personal  animosity ;  hot 
he  was  aided  by  Cimon's  son,  Thessalus,  who 
had,  perhaps,  no  motive  but  the  hereditary  feud 
between  his  family  and  the  house  of  Alcibiades. 
Thessalus,  it  would  seem,  very  soon  after  the 
expedition  had  sailed,  imbodied  the  testimony 
of  the  slave  Andromaohus,  and  perhaps  that  of 


the  witnesses  prodnoed  by  Androcles,  in  a  for- 
mal prosecution  of  Alcibiades  -,  but  the  mntila.- 
tioR  of  the  busts  was  tlie  subject  which  chiefly 
occupied  public  attention,  as  the  most  alannins 
sign  of  a  conspiracy  agaijist  the  state.    The 
rewards  that  had  been  offered  were  of  them- 
selves snflicieat  to  attract  informers ;  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  enemim  of  Alcibiades 
to  multiply  iofonnations,  and  to  involve  a^ 
many  persons  as  they  could  in  the  chaige,  that 
the  afieged  conspiracy  might  appear  the  more 
extensive  and  ftxmidable.    Andromachns  was 
fi>]lowed  by  a  new  informer,  an  alien  named 
Teneer,  who  had  quitted  his  residence  at  Ath- 
ens, and  had  retired  to  Megara,  and  now  offer- 
ed, upon  assurance  of  impunity,  to  mftka  im- 
portant rev^ations  both  as  to  the  pro&natioa 
of  the  mysteries  and  the  mutilation  of  the  busts 
He  gave  a  list  of  eighteen  persons  who  had 
been  ooiioemed  in  the  latter  oflfenoe ;  and  all 
who  did  not  make  their  escape  before  they 
were  arrested  were  condemned  and  put  to 
death.    Both  An^machns  and  Teucer  were 
rewarded ;  but  Pisander  and  Charicles,  two  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  ior 
quest,  declared  that  the  information  hitherto 
received  unfolded  but  a  small  part  of  the  plot ; 
that  the  conspirators  were  much  more  numer- 
ous than  Teucer's  list,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  inquiry  with  unabated 
diligence.    This  declaration,  which  opened  a 
door  for  an  endless  succession  of  false  charges 
and  executions,  difihsed  universal  terror  among 
the  honest  citizens ;  so  that,  if  we  might  be- 
lieve an  eyewitness,*  the  signal  which  announ- 
ced a  meeting  of  the  Five  Hundred,  before  whom 
informations  were  conunonly  laid,  scared  the 
crowd  from  the  market-plaoe,  each  dreading 
that  he  might  be  the  next  victim.    Fresh  dis- 
coveries were  niade  as  to  the  mysteries.     A 
lady,  Agariste,  the  wife  of  Alcmeonides,  whom, 
firom  her  name,  we  might  suppose  to  have  been 
a  kinswoman  of  Alcibiades,  and  a  slave  named 
Lydos,  successively  gave  evidence  of  new  prof- 
anations oominjtted  in  other  houses  besides  that 
of  Polytion ;  but  still  the  public  anxiety  was 
most  intent  on  the  other  branch  of  the  plot ; 
and  now  a  witness  named  Dioclides  came  for- 
ward to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  TeUcer^s  in- 
formation. 

Dioclides  was  an  impudent  and  reskles'^  im- 
postor. We  have  no  ground  but  his  own  state- 
ment for  suspecting  that  he  had  any  accom- 
plices in  his  villany.  He  could  safely  rely  on 
the  public  credulity  for  an  eager  reoeption  of 
any  tale  which  he  chose  to  invent,  and  he 
seems  to  have  framed  one  which  he  thought 
best  adapted  to  his  two  ends  of  popular  favour 
and  private  extortion.  He  stated  before  the 
council  that  he  knew  the  motilators  of  the 
busts,  and  that  they  amounted  to  about  300 
persons.  Chance  had  led  him  into  a  street  by 
the  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  outrage,  and  he 
had  seen  about  that  number  of  men  enter  the 
orchestra,  and  stand  there  for  a  time  in  groups 
of  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  foil  moon  shone  upon 
their  faces,  and,  as  he  stood  concealed  behind 
a  pillar,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  features  of 
almost  all.  Though  he  saw  no  more  of  them 
that  night,  the  next  day,  when  the  sacrilege 
was  discovered,  he  concluded  for  what  purpose 

*  Andoddet,  Matter.,  p.  & 
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they  had* been  assembled;  and  his  suspicions 
were  soon  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  some 
of  them  whom  he  recognised  when  he  taxed 
them  with  the  deed.  They  had  offered  him 
hush-money,  and  he  had  kept  their  secret  for  a 
month;  but,  as  they  broke  their  promise,  he 
was  now  come  to  inform  against  them.  He 
then  gave  a  list  of  forty-two  persons  whom  he 
had  sdready  recognised,  reserving  to  himself 
the  power  of  proscribing  as  many  more  as  he 
should  think  fit. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  when  this 
story  was  told,  no  attempt  was  made  to  sift  it. 
Delight  at  so  interesting  a  discovery,  and  the 
desire  of  detecting  the  unknown  conspirators, 
must  have  been  the  prevailing  feelings,  and 
would  leave  no  room  for  doubts  or  objections. 
Afterward  it  was  remembered  that  the  night  on 
which  Dioclides  pretended  to  have  noted  the 
features  of  so  many  persons  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon,  was  a  night  on  which  the  moon  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  ail.*  But  the  council  was  not 
in  a  mood  for  such  reflections.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  made  out  by  Dioclides  were  Mantitheus 
and  Aphepsion,  two  of  the  councillors  who  were 
in  the  room.  Pisander  moved  that  the  persons 
on  the  list  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  that  all 
their  accomplices  might  be  known  before  night : 
a  proceeding  directly  contrary  to  law,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  within  the 
extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  council 
had  been  invested;  and  bis  proposal  was  re- 
ceived with  general  acclamations.  But  the  two 
accused  councillors  took  refuge  at  the  altar, 
and  were  at  length  permitted  to  give  sureties 
for  their  appearance:  they  did  not,  however, 
wait  for  their  trial,  but  immediately  left  the 
city.  The  council  then  proceeded  in  person  to 
arrest  all  the  others  named  by  Dioclides,  and 
threw  as  many  as  it  found  into  prison.  It  was 
one  great  object  of  those  who  desired  to  prolong 
and  heighten  the  prevailing  excitement,  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  plot,  although  detect- 
ed, was  still  subsisting,  and  that  liberty  not  only 
had  been,  but  was  still  in  danger.  About  the 
same  time  that  Dioclides  laid  his  information, 
news  was  brought  that  a  Bceotian  army  was 
moving  towards  the  frontier,  f  and  it  was  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  enemy  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  conspirators.  The 
cour  ^U  sent  for  the  generals,  and  ordered  them 
to  make  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  the  citi- 
zens to  assemble  in  arms  in  certain  public  places 
of  the  city  and  Pirasus,  and  to  remain  there  all 
night.  The  presiding  part  of  the  council  (the 
Prytanes)  dept  in  the  council-chamber,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Five  Hundred  in  the  citadel.  In  the 
midst  of  this  alarm  Dioclides  was  honoured 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  public  gratitude,  as 
the  benefactor  of  his  country.  He  was  crown- 
ed, and  drawn  in  a  chariot  to  the  council-house, 
to  be  entertained  there  among  the  privileged 
guests  at  the  public  table. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested 

*  Yet  this  circamitaDoa  reaU  only  cm  th«  eridenco  of 
Platarch,  Alcib.,  90,  who  does  not  seem  to  know  which  of 
the  ioformeni  it  was,  and  Diodoras  (xiii.,  S),  whose  ac- 
count, if  it  was  mnHot  toappW  to  Dioclides,  difTen  totally 
from  that  of  Andocides ;  while  Andocides,  who  mentions 
that  Dioclides  pretended  to  have  vwn  the  Uennes  break- 
ers hy  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  does  not  intimate  that  he 
was  tJnU'Rted  in  his  falsehood  by  the  real  ago  of  the  moon. 

t  Ou  the  variance  between  Andocides  aiKl  Thucydides  as 
to  thrp  point,  see  Appendix  IV. 
Vol-  I. — ^G  o  u 


upon  his  information  was  the  orator  Andocides, 
his  father  Leogoras,  and  many  other  members 
of  his  family ;  a  family  which,  by  its  noble  de- 
scent, was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  suspicion 
of  oligarchical  views.  One  of  the  mysterioas 
circumstances  in  the  occurrence  which  had 
been  the  occasion  of  their  misfortune  was  that, 
amid  the  general  mutilation  of  the  Hermes 
busts,  one  very  celebrated  image,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  ^Ggean  tribe,  and  stood 
near  the  door  of  Andocides,  was  left  entire :  a 
fact  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  belief  that 
he  had  been  privy  to  the  sacrilege  committed  on 
the  rest  With  the  prospect  of  death — the  in- 
evitable issue  of  their  approaching  trial— before 
his  eyes,  Andocides,  or  one  of  his  partners  in 
miseiQr,  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
thought  of  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  ex- 
tricate himself  and  his  friends,  and  might  foil 
Dioclides  at  his  own  weapons.  He  resolved  to 
turn  informer  himself.  He  adopted  the  evi- 
dence of  Teucer,  combined  it  with  a  story  by 
which  he  plausibly  accounted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Hermes  near  his  own  house,  and 
cleared  himself  and  most  of  his  friends  of  aU 
participation  in  the  sacrilege.  But  he  added 
four  new  names  to  Teucer's  Ust  of  persons 
who  were  sufficiently  connected  with  him  to 
confirm  his  credit  for  Toracity,  and  yet  had 
means  of  making  their  escape.  His  statement 
was  received  with  the  firmer  oonfidence,  as  the 
calendar  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  that  of 
Dioclides,  who  confessed  it,  and  pretended  that 
he  had  been  suborned  by  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  a  namesake  and  a  kinsman  of  Alcib- 
iades.  This  was  probably  another  falsehood, 
suggested  by  the  prejudice  which  he  knew  to 
prevail  against  all  the  friends  of  Alcibiades,  and 
which  he  hoped  might  operate  in  his  favour. 
The  persons  whom  he  named  thought  it  prudent 
to  go  abroad;  but  he  was  put  to  death,  and 
was,  perhaps,  among  all  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the 
first  who  deserved  to  sufifer. 

Thucydides  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  credit  due  to  the  stoiy  of  Andocides,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  presumptuous  for  any  one 
now  to  pronounce  upon  it;  but  the  narrative 
which  we  have  still  remaining  from  the  hand 
of  Andocides  himself,  in  an  oration  composed 
some  years  after  in  his  own  defence,  raises  a 
strong  suspicion  that  it  had,  at  most,  but  a  Tcry 
slender  groundwork  of  truth.  AU  appears  to 
have  been  artfidly  accommodated  to  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  per- 
sonal objects.  He  chimes  in  with  the  popular 
suspicion  by  representing  the  mutilation  of  the 
images  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan,  but  as 
signs  no  motive  for  it.  And  thus,  although  hi» 
information  set  the  public  anxiety  at  rest  with 
regard  to  this  affair,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pros- 
ecutions grounded  on  it,  so  as  to  restore  com- 
parative tranquillity,  it  left  the  general  appre- 
hensions of  a  plot  against  the  democracy  as 
active  as  ever.  The  attention  of  the  people 
was  now  directed  with  undivided  earnestness 
to  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  in  which 
Alcibiades  was  more  immediately  concerned. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  even  charged 
with  having  personally  taken  a  part  in  the  other 
sacrilege ;  possibly  he  was  at  the  time^  absent 
from  the  city  on  business  connected  with  the 
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expedition.  Bat  this  mattered  little,  so  long  as 
both  were  believed  to  be  links  in  one  conspira- 
cy ;  yet  great  efforts  were  needed  to  induce  the 
people  to  take  the  step,  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  his  enemies  to  accomplish,  of  recalling  him 
from  his  command  to  a  trial  in  which  the  ver- 
dict was  already  given  against  him.  The  det- 
riment which  the  Sicilian  expedition  would  suf- 
fer from  his  absence,  the  danger  which  might 
arise  from  driving  him  to  extremities,  were 
determents  that  struck  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  personal  hatred.  It  was  necessary 
to  goad  the  people  by  its  fears,  and  to  impress 
it  with  the  belief  that  it  was  in  hourly  danger 
of  an  oligarchical  revolution,  and  that  it  would 
never  be  safe  from  the  machinations  of  the 
friends  of  Alcibiades  as  long  as  he,  though  at  a 
distance,  encouraged  them  to  rely  on  his  sup- 
port. But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  work  so  far  upon  popular  credulity, 
if  some  occurrences  bad  not  taken  place  at  the 
same  juncture  which  powerfully  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  domestic  treachery.  A  Spartan 
army  marched  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  and  re- 
mained there  while  some  negotiation,  the  object 
of  which  was  unknown,  was  carried  on  with 
the  Boeotians,  whose  forces  were,  perhaps,  still 
near  the  borders  of  Attica.  *  These  movements 
were  all  interpreted  as  connected  with  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy ;  and  the  alarm  was  height- 
ened by  the  intelligence  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained at  Argos  of  a  plot  against  the  democracy, 
which  was  there  imputed  to  the  citizens  who 
were  allied  by  hospitality  with  Alcibiades.  This, 
indeed,  was  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
scenes  which  were  now  passing  at  Athens ;  but 
his  enemies  at  home  magnified  the  danger  of 
Argos,  and  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  those 
Argive  citizens  whom  Alcibiades  himself  had 
carried  away  for  the  security  of  the  democrati- 
cal  government,  were  consigned  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  opposite  party,  which  put  them  all  to 
death.  The  coincidence  of  so  many  alarming 
events,  which  were  all  referred  to  Alcibiades  as 
the  secret  mover  of  their  hidden  springs,  crea- 
ted a  new  panic  at  Athens,  in  which  the  people 
— ^now  regardless  of  every  object  but  that  of 
getting  their  dreaded  enemy  into  their  t)ower— 
passed  the  decree  which  the  Salaminia  carried 
to  Catana. 

When  we  review  the  whole  course  of  these 
proceedings  at  a  distance,  which  secures  us  from 
the  passions  that  agitated  the  actors,  we  may 
be  apt  to  exclaim,  **  In  all  history  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  such  another  instance  of  popular 
phrensy."  But  the  recollection  that  these  are 
the  very  words  in  which  Hume  spoke  of  our 
own  Popish  Plot,  may  serve  to  moderate  our 
surprise  and  our  censure  of  the  Athenians,  f 
Their  credulity  was  in  one  respect,  at  least,  less 
absurd  than  that  of  our  forefathers,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  an  evident,  strange,  and  mysterious 
fact  on  which  it  reposed.  We,  indeed,  see  so 
little  connexion  between  acts  of  daring  impiety 
and  designs  against  the  state,  that  we  can  hard- 
ly understand  how  they  could  have  been  asso- 


*  See  Appendix  IV. 

t  It  ii  ctuioos  enough  that  Wachsmnth,  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten the  hiaUny  of  our  Popish  Plot,  obaerres  of  die  Athe- 
nian praeeedinga  in  the  affair  of  the  Hermea  bncts,  that 
their  like  wiUhardly  be  found  in  any  state  of  mature  ct«- 
tftsotton,— I.,  2,  p.  191. 


ciated  together  as  they  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians.  But,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  may 
not  without  reason  have  appeared  much  less  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Alcibiades,  who  were 
rather  disposed  by  their  views  of  religion  to  re- 
gard them  as  inseparable.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  his  en- 
emies is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows  the 
high  estimate  they  had  formed  of  his  talents 
and  activity,  which  seemed  to  render  it  credible, 
that  he  might  at  the  same  time  be  conducting 
the  war  in  Sicily,  and  a  conspiracy  at  Athens. 

The  strong  apprehensions  which  were  enter- 
tained of  his  influence  with  the  army  were  in- 
dicated by  the  orders  which  accompanied  the 
decree  for  his  recall,  that  he  should  not  be  ar- 
rested, but  only  summoned  to  his  trial.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  permitted,  together  with  the  other 
persons  involved  in  the  like  charges,  to  accom- 
pany the  Salaminia  in  his  own  galley.  His  res- 
olution on  the  course  which  he  should  take  was 
formed  almost  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sum- 
mons. He  determined  not  to  return  to  Athens, 
but,  as  he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, to  show  how  deeply  he  could  injure  it.  Be- 
fore he  left  Sicily,  he  took  measures  for  defeat- 
ing a  plan  that  had  been  concerted  with  a  party 
in  Messana  for  betraying  the  town  to  the  Athe- 
nians. At  Thurii  he  went  on  shore  with  bis 
companions,  and  concealed  himself  until  the 
Salaminia  sailed  away.  When  his  escape  was 
known  at  Athens,  sentence  of  death  was  pass- 
ed upon  him,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
the  priests  and  priestesses  were  ordered  to  carse 
him  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  an  an- 
cient custom,  waving  red  banners,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  west.  The  priestess 
Theano  alone  refused  to  obey  this  order ;  cur- 
sing, she  sajd,  was  no  part  of  her  priestly  func- 
tions. 

The  departure  of  Alcibiades  left  his  colleagues 
at  liberty  to  make  any  change  which  they  might 
think  fit  in  their  plans.    Lamachus  was  disposed 
to  pay  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  Ni- 
cias.    Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  a 
question  between  them,  whether  the  war  was 
to  be  carried  on,  nor  whether  Syracuse  was  to 
be  the  main  point  of  attack ;  nor  was  the  course 
of  negotiation  proposed  by  Alcibiades  whoUy 
Abandoned.    But  Nicias  was  still  bent  on  in- 
specting the  state  of  things  at  Segesta  in  per- 
son ;  partly  with  the  view  of  collecting  all  the 
supplies  that  the  Segestans  could  raise,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  composing 
their  differences  with  Selinns,  and  thus,  it  might 
be,  of  gaining  one  step  towards  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable termination  of  the  enterprise.     The 
want  of  money  may  have  seemed  to  render  this 
voyage  necessary,  though  in  all  other  respects 
it  was  a  mere  waste  of  precious  time.    The  ar- 
mament was  disposed  in  two  divisions,  one  un- 
der each  general,  which  proceeded  together 
along  the  north  coast.    At  Himera  they  could 
not  gain  admittance  ;  but  advancing  westward, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  town  na- 
med Hyceara,  belonging  to  the  Sicanians,  who 
were  at  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Segesta. 
On  this  pretext  the  Athenians  carried  away  the 
whole  population  to  slavery;  the  real  motive 
was,  no  doubt,  the  value  of  the  captives,  with 
whom  the  fleet  sailed  back  to  Catana,  while  the 
army  returned  by  land  through  the  country  of 
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the  Sicels.  Nicias  himself  proceeded  to  Se- 
gesta,  where  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  thir- 
ty talents ;  but  the  sale  of  the  captives  yielded 
a  hundred  and.  twenty. 

After  this  expedition,  as  the  armament  was 
not  to  be  employed  against  Selinus,  Syracuse 
appeared  to  be  the  only  object  remaining  for  its 
operations.    Yet  it  was  not  before  the  autumn 
that 'the  generals  prepared  to  move  against  it. 
In  the  mean  while  they  sent  round  to  the  Si- 
cels on  the  coast  for  re-enforcements,  and  made 
an  assault  on  the  town  of  Hybla*  near  Gela,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed.    The  circumstances 
under  which  Lamachus  had  first  proposed  to 
land  the  army  near  Syracuse  wera  now  com- 
pletely changed.    The  fears  which  their  first 
appearance  had  raised  in  the  Syracusans  had 
subsided  as  the  expected  invasion  was  delayed, 
and  at  length — ^when,  instead  of  approaching  Sy- 
racuse, the  Athenians  moved  away  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the- island,  and  then  were  baffled 
before  Hybla — ^made  way  for  contempt.    The 
Syracusans  called  upon  their  generals,  since  the 
enemy  would  not  come  to  them,  to  lead  them 
against  Catana.    And' their  parties  of  horse, 
sent  out  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, would  ride  up  to  the  camp  and  ask  wheth- 
er they  were  come  to  reinstate  the  Leontines, 
or  themselves  to  settle  in  Sicily.    But  this  ex- 
cess of  confidence  might  be  no  less  serviceable 
to  a  prudent  enemy  than  the  dejection  which  it 
succeeded  ;  and  Nicias  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  it  to  effect  a  landing  and  take  up  a  position 
near  Syracuse,  without  the  hinderance  which 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Syracusan  cav- 
alry.    He  sent  a  Catanian,  whom  the  Syracu- 
san generals  believed  to  be  in  their  interest,  to 
say  that  their  partisans  in  Catana  had  laid  a 
plan  for  burning  the  Athenian  fleet.    "  Most  of 
the  Athenians  were  used  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  town.    If  the  Sjrracusans  would  march  with 
their  whole  force  so  as  to  reach  Catana  by  day- 
break, their  friends  would  shut  the  ^tes  oA 
their  Athenian  guests,  and  set  fire  to  their  ships, 
and  the  Syracusans  would  thus  be  enabled  ea- 
sily to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  camp, 
and  of  the  whole  armament."    The  Syracusan 
generals  fell  into  the  snare  th^  more  readHy,  as 
they  had  before  purposed,  in  compliance  with 
the  public  wish,  to  make  an  expedition  to  Cata- 
na.   A  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  and  when  it  approached  the  whole  force 
of  Syracuse  set  out  fori  Catana.    The  Athenian 
generab  were  apprized  of  their  movements,  and 
embarked  their  troops  so  as  to  enter  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  nearly  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  morning  that  the  enemy  reached  Catana, 
and  discovered  the  stratagem.    While  they  re- 
traced their  march,  the  Athenians  had  leisure 
to  occupy  a  strong  position  near  the  shore  of 
the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  river  Anapus 
and  the  foot  of  a  steep  eminence,  on  which  stood 
an  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Zens,  at 
about  a  mile's  distance  firom  the  city,  where 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, on  one  side  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Olympieum, 
on  the  other  by  trees,  buildings,  and  the  Lysi- 
melian  marsh,  through  which  the  Anapus  runs 
mto  the  sea.    Thej  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the 
Anapus,  enclosed  their  ships  with  a  palisade, 
and  threw  up  a  hasty  work  at  a  point  called 
Dascon,  by  which  their  position  was  most  open 


to  attack.  They  were  not  interrupted  in  these 
operations  until  the  return  of  the  Syracusan 
army  was  announced  to  them  by  the  appearance 
of  the  cavalry,  and  it  soon  after  came  up  and 
offered  battle.  But  as  the  Athenians  did  not 
move  from  their  position,  the  Syracusans  fell 
back  behind  a  causeway  which  led  across  the 
marshes  to  the  town  of  Helorus  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  seeming  timidity  of  the  Athenian  gener- 
al, who,  after  landing  in  an  enemy's  country, 
took  so  many  precautions  to  avoid  fighting,  re- 
vived all  the  confidence  of  the  Syracusans, 
whilh  had  been  a  little  abated  by  the  vigour  he 
had  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  stratagem. 
They  concluded  that  he  did  not  intend  to  risk  a 
battle,  and  were  surprised  the  next  day  to  see 
the  Athenian  forces  drawn  out  for  action.  The 
Syracusan  generals  hastily  formed  their  line ; 
but  some  of  their  men,  on  the  presumption  that 
they  would  not  be  wanted,  had  been  permitted 
to  go  home,  and  did  not  return  till  the  battle  had 
begun.  They  were  probably  superior  in  niun- 
bers;  but  their  great  advantage  consisted  in 
their  cavalry,  which  was  1200  strong,  of  which 
Gela  contributed  200.  Selinus  furnished  a  lar- 
ger body  of  infantry ;  but  Camarina  only  sent 
about  twenty  horse  and  fifty  bowmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Athenian  army  was  composed 
of  disciplined  soldiers,  while  in  the  Syracusan  • 
militia  there  were  many  who  had  never  fought 
before.  Yet  Nicias,  in  the  harangue  by  which 
he  encouraged  his  troops,  did  not  think  it  use- 
less to  remind  them  that  they  were  about  to 
fight  on  ground  where  defeat  lyould  be  destruc- 
tive, since  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  Syracusans  fought  brave- 
ly ;  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  new  to 
arms,  that  even  a  thunder-storm  which  happen- 
ed during  the  engagement  helped  to  disconcert 
them.  They  were  at  length  put  to  flight ;  but 
their  cavalry  checked  the  pursuit,  and  enabled 
tjiem  to  collect  themselves  again  on  the  Helo- 
rine  Causeway,  and  to  retreat  in  good  order  to 
the  city,  after  having  sent  a  garrison  to  protect 
the  Olympieum.  Nicias  had,  it  seems,  been 
prevented  by  religious  scruples  firom  stripping  it 
of  it^  treasures,  though  he  was  in  great  want 
of  money.* 

This  victory,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  mo- 
ment, for  the  Syracusans  only  lost  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men,  answered  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  reputation  of  the  Atheniai^ 
arms ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
end  that  the  generals  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  the  expedition.  But  the  battle  itself 
proved  that  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Syracuse  without  cavalry;  and  it 
was  also  necessary  to  raise  fresh  supplies  of 
money  before  they  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive siege.  They  therefore  sailed  away  im- 
inediately  after  the  battle,  intending,  \(rhile  they 
waited  for  remittances  from  Athens,  to  reap  the 
most  important  fruits  of  their  victory  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  Sicilian  towns,  some  of  which 
they  now  hoped  to  find  more  compliant.  With 
this  view,  after  depositing  their  spoil  at  Catana, 
they  proceeded  to  Messana,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  gain  admission  with  the  aid  of  their  parti- 
sans.   But  the  treachery  of  Alcibiades  had  put 

*  Plat.,  Nic,  10.    But  compare  Dr.  Arnold,  Thucydidet, 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  6SS. 
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expedition.  But  this  mattered  little,  so  long  as 
both  were  believed  to  be  links  in  one  conspira- 
cy ;  yet  great  efforts  were  needed  to  induce  the 
people  to  take  the  step,  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  his  enemies  to  accomplish,  of  recalling  him 
from  his  command  to  a  trial  in  which  the  ver- 
dict was  already  given  against  him.  The  det^ 
riment  which  the  Sicilian  expedition  would  suf- 
fer from  his  absence,  the  danger  which  might 
arise  from  driving  him  to  extremities,  were 
determents  that  struck  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  personal  hatred.  It  was  necessary 
to  goad  the  people  by  its  fears,  and  to  impress 
it  with  the  belief  that  it  was  in  hourly  danger 
of  an  oligarchical  revolution,  and  that  it  would 
never  be  safe  from  the  machinations  of  the 
friends  of  Alcibiades  as  long  as  he,  though  at  a 
distance,  encouraged  them  to  rely  on  his  sup- 
port. But  perhaps  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  work  so  far  upon  popular  credulity, 
if  some  occurrences  had  not  taken  place  at  the 
same  juncture  which  powerfully  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  domestic  treachery.  A  Spartan 
army  marched  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  and  re- 
mained there  while  some  negotiation,  the  object 
of  which  was  unknown,  was  carried  on  with 
the  Boeotians,  whose  forces  were,  perhaps,  still 
near  the  borders  of  Attica.  *  These  movements 
were  all  interpreted  as  connected  with  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy ;  and  the  alarm  was  height- 
ened by  the  intelligence  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained at  Argos  of  a  plot  against  the  democracy, 
which  was  there  imputed  to  the  citizens  who 
were  allied  by  hospitality  with  Alcibiades.  This, 
indeed,  was  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
scenes  which  were  now  passing  at  Athens ;  but 
his  enemies  at  home  magnified  the  danger  of 
Argos,  and  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  those 
Argive  citizens  whom  Alcibiades  himself  had 
carried  away  for  the  security  of  the  democrati- 
cal  government,  were  consigned  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  opposite  party,  which  put  them  all  to 
death.  The  coincidence  of  so  many  alarming 
events,  which  were  all  referred  to  Alcibiades  as 
the  secret  mover  of  their  hidden  springs,  crea- 
ted a  new  panic  at  Athens,  in  whidi  the  people 
— ^now  regardless  of  every  object  but  that  of 
getting  their  dreaded  enemy  into  their  trawer-^ 
passed  the  decree  which  the  Salaminia  carried 
to  Catana. 

When  we  review  the  whole  course  of  these 
proceedings  at  a  distance,  which  secures  us  from 
the  passions  that  agitated  the  actors,  we  may 
be  apt  to  exclaim,  "  In  all  history  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  such  another  instance  of  popular 
phrensy.'*  But  the  recollection  that  these  are 
the  very  words  in  which  Hume  spoke  of  our 
own  Popish  Plot,  may  serve  to  moderate  our 
surprise  and  our  censure  of  the  Athenians.! 
Their  credulity  was  in  one  respect,  at  least,  less 
absurd  than  that  of  our  forefathers,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  an  evident,  strange,  and  mysterious 
fact  on  which  it  reposed.  We,  indeed,  see  so 
little  connexion  between  acts  of  daring  iinpiety 
and  designs  against  the  state,  that  we  can  hard- 
ly understand  how  they  could  have  been  asso- 


*  S«e  Appendix  lY. 

t  It  ii  carioui  enough  tbat  WachRnnth,  ai  if  he  had  for- 
(otten  the  hiatory  of  our  Popiah  Plot,  obaexrea  of  the  Athe- 
nian proceedinn  in  the  affiur  of  the  Hermea  boata,  tbat 
their  like  leiU  hardly  bt  found  in  any  9tate  of  matwt  cit- 
iiigation.—\.^  %  p.  191. 


ciated  together  as  they  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians.  But,  perhaps,  the  difliculty  may 
not  without  reason  have  appeared  much  less  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Alcibiades,  who  were 
rather  disposed  by  their  views  of  religion  to  re- 
gard them  as  inseparable.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  his  en- 
emies is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  shows  the 
high  estimate  they  had  formed  of  his  talents 
and  activity,  which  seemed  to  render  it  credible, 
that  he  mig^it  at  the  same  time  be  conducting 
the  war  in  Sicily,  and  a  conspiracy  at  Athens. 

The  strong  apprehensions  which  were  enter- 
tained of  his  influence  with  the  army  were  in- 
dicated by- the  orders  which  accompanied  the 
decree  for  his  recall,  that  he  should  not  be  ar- 
rested, but  only  summoned  to  his  trial .  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  permitted,  together  with  the  other 
persons  involved  in  the  like  charges,  to  accom- 
pany the  Salaminia  in  his  own  galley.  His  res- 
olution on  the  course  which  he  should  take  was 
formed  almost  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sum- 
mons. He  determined  not  to  return  to  Athens, 
but,  as  he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, to  show  how  deeply  he  could  injure  it.  Be- 
fore he  left  Sicily,  he  took  measures  for  defeat- 
ing a  plan  that  had  been  concerted  with  a  party 
in  Messana  for  betraying  the  town  to  the  Athe- 
nians. At  Thurii  he  went  on  shore  with  his 
companions,  and  concealed  himself  antil  the 
Salaminia  sailed  away.  When  his  escape  was 
known  at  Athens,  sentence  of  death  was  pass- 
ed upon  him,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
the  priests  and  priestesses  were  ordered  to  cuise 
him  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  an  an- 
cient custom,  waving  red  banners,  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  west.  The  priestess 
Theano  alone  refused  to  obey  this  order ;  cur- 
sing, she  sajd,  was  no  part  of  her  priestly  func- 
tions. 

The  departure  of  Alcibiades  left  his  colleagnes 
at  liberty  to  make  any  change  which  they  might 
think  fit  in  their  plans.    Lamachus  was  disposed 
to  pay  great  deference  to  the  authority  of  Ni- 
cias.    Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  a 
question  between  them,  whether  the  war  was 
to  be  carried  on,  nor  whether  Syracuse  was  to 
be  the  main  point  of  attack ;  nor  was  the  coui^ 
of  negotiation  proposed  by  Alcibiades  wholly 
Abandoned.    But  Nicias  was  still  bent  on  in- 
specting the  state  of  things  at  Segcsta  in  per- 
son ;  partly  with  the  view  of  collecting  all  the 
supplies  that  the  Segestans  could  raise,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  composing 
their  differences  with  Selinns,  and  thus,  it  might 
be,  of  gaining  one  step  towards  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable termination  of  the  enterprise.     The 
want  of  money  may  have  seemed  to  render  this 
voyagie  necessary,  though  in  all  other  respects 
it  was  a  mere  waste  of  precious  time.    The  ar- 
mament was  disposed  in  two  divisions,  one  un- 
der each  general,  which  proceeded  together 
along  the  north  coast.    At  Himera  they  coald 
not  gain  admittance  ;  but  advancing  westward, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  town  na- 
med Hyceara,  belonging  to  the  Sicanians,  who 
were  at  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Segesta. 
On  this  pretext  the  Athenians  carried  away  the 
whole  population  to  slavery;  the  real  motive 
was,  no  doubt,  the  value  of  the  captives,  with 
whom  the  fleet  sailed  back  to  Catana,  while  the 
army  returned  by  land  through  the  country  of 
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the  Sicels.  Nicias  himself  proceeded  to  Se- 
gesta,  where  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  thir- 
ty talents ;  bat  the  sale  of  the  captives  yielded 
a  hundred  and.  twenty. 

After  this  expedition,  as  the  armament  was 
not  to  be  employed  against  Selinus,  Syracuse 
appeared  to  be  the  only  object  remaining  for  its 
operations.    Yet  it  was  not  before  the  autumn 
that 'the  generals  prepared  to  move  against  it. 
In  the  mean  while  they  sent  round  to  the  Si- 
eels  on  the  coast  for  re-enforcements,  and  made 
an  assault  on  the  town  of  Hybla'near  Gela,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed.    The  circumstances 
under  which  Lamachus  had  first  proposed  to 
land  the  army  near  Syracuse  were,  now  com- 
pletely changed.    The  fears  which  their  first 
appearance  had  raised  in  the  Syracusans  had 
subsided  as  the  expected  invasion  was  delayed, 
and  at  length — when,  instead  of  approaching  Sy- 
racuse, the  Athenians  moved  away  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  the' island,  and  then  were  bafiled 
before  Hybla — made  way  for  contempt.    The 
Syracusans  called  upon  their  generals,  since  the 
enemy  would  not  come  to  them,  to  lead  them 
against  Catana.    And'  their  parties  of  horse, 
sent  out  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, would  ride  up  to  the  camp  and  ask  wheth- 
er they  were  come  to  reinst0te  the  Leontines, 
or  themselves  to  settle  in  Sicily.    But  this  ex- 
cess of  confidence  might  be  no  less  serviceable 
to  a  prudent  enemy  than  the  dejection  which  it 
succeeded ;  and  Nicias  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  it  to  effect  a  landing  and  take  up  a  position 
near  Syracuse,  without  the  hinderance  which 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Syracusan  cav- 
alry.    He  sent  a  Catanian,  whom  the  Syracu- 
san generals  believed  to  be  in  their  interest,  to 
say  that  their  partisans  in  Catana  had  laid  a 
plan  for  burning  the  Athenian  fleet.    '*  Most  of 
the  Athenians  were  used  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  town.    If  the  Syracusans  would  march  with 
their  whole  force  so  as  to  reach  Catana  by  day- 
break, their  firiends  would  shut  the  gates  on 
their  Athenian  guests,  and  set  fire  to  their  ships, 
and  the  Syracusans  would  thus  be  enabled  ea- 
sily to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  camp, 
and  of  the  whole  armament."    The  Syracusan 
generals  fell  into  the  snare  th6  more  readily,  as 
they  had  before  purposed,  iii  compliance  with 
the  public  wish,  to  make  an  expedition  to  Cata- 
na.   A  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
plan,  and  when  it  approached  the  whole  force 
of  Sjrracuse  set  out  fort  Catana.    The  Athenian 
generals  were  apprized  of  their  movements,  and 
embarked  their  troops  so  as  to  enter  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  nearly  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  morning  that  the  enemy  reached  Catana, 
and  discovered  the  stratagem.    While  they  re- 
traced their  march,  the  Athenians  had  leisure 
to  occupy  a  strong  position  near  the  shore  of 
the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  river  Anapus 
and  the  foot  of  a  steep  eminence,  on  which  stood 
an  Oljrmpieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  at 
about  a  mile*s  distance  from  the  city,  where 
they  would  be  protected  from  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, on  one  side  by  the  cliffs  of  the  Olympieum, 
on  the  other  by  trees,  buildings,  and  the  Lysi- 
melian  marsh,  through  which  the  Anapus  runs 
into  the  sea.    The;y  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the 
Anapus,  enclosed  their  ships  with  a  palisade, 
and  threw  up  a  hasty  work  at  a  point  called 
Dascon,  by  which  their  position  was  most  open 


to  attack.  They  were  not  interrupted  in  these 
operations  until  the  return  of  the  Syracusan 
army  was  announced  to  them  by  the  appearance 
of  the  cavalry,  and  it  soon  after  came  up  and 
offered  battle.  But  as  the  Athenians  did  not 
move  from  their  position,  the  Sjrracusans  fell 
back  behind  a  causeway  which  led  across  the 
marshes  to  the  town  of  I^elorus  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  seeming  timidity  of  the  Athenian  gener- 
al, who,  afler  landing  in  an  enemy's  country, 
took  so  many  precautions  to  avoid  fighting,  re- 
vived all  the  confidence  of  the  Syracusans, 
whilh  had  been  a  little  abated  by  the  vigour  he 
had  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  stratagem. 
They  concluded  that  he  did  not  intend  to  risk  a 
battle,  and  were  surprised  the  next  day  to  see 
the  Athenian  forces  drawn  out  for  action.  The 
Syracusan  generals  hastily  formed  their'  line ; 
but  some  of  their  men,  on  the  presumption  that 
they  would  not  be  wanted,  had  been  permitted 
to  go  home,  and  did  not  return  till  the  battle  had 
begun.  They  were  probably  superior  in  num- 
bers; but  their  great  advantage  consisted  in 
their  cavalry,  which  was  1200  strong,  of  which 
Gela  contributed  200.  Selinus  furnished  a  lar- 
ger body  of  infantry ;  but  Camarina  only  sent 
about  twenty  horse  and  fifty  bowmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Athenian  army  was  composed 
of  disciplined  soldiers,  while  in  the  Syracusan  • 
militia  there  were  many  who  had  never  fought 
before.  Yet  Nicias,  in  the  harangue  by  whidi 
he  encouraged  his  troops,  did  not  think  it  use- 
less to  remind  them  that  they  were  about  to 
fight  on  ground  where  defeat  lyould  be  destruc- 
tive, since  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  Syracusans  fought  brave- 
ly ;  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  new  to 
arms,  that  even  a  thunder-storm  which  happen- 
ed during  the  engagement  helped  to  disconcert 
them.  They  were  at  length  put  to  flight ;  but 
their  cavalry  checked  the  pursuit,  and  enabled 
tjiem  to  collect  themselves  again  on  the  Helo- 
rine  Causeway,  and  to  retreat  in  good  order  to 
the  city,  afler  having  sent  a  garrison  to  protect 
the  Oiympieum.  Nicias  had,  it  seems,  been 
prevented  by  religious  scruples  from  stripping  it 
of  ite  treasures,  though  he  was  in  great  want 
of  money.* 

This  victory,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  mo- 
ment, for  the  Syracusans  only  lost  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men,  answered  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  reputation  of  the  Athenian 
arms ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
end  that  the  generals  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  the  expedition.  But  the  battle  itself 
proved  that  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Syracuse  without  cavalry ;  and  it 
was  also  necessary  to  raise  fresh  supplies  of 
money  before  they  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive siege.  They  therefore  sailed  away  im- 
mediately afler  the  battle,  intending,  ^hile  they 
waited  for  remittances  from  Athens,  to  reap  the 
most  important  fhiits  of  their  victory  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  Sicilian  towns,  some  of  which 
they  now  hoped  to  find  more  compliant.  With 
this  view,  after  depositing  their  spoil  at  Catana, 
they  proceeded  to  Messana,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  gain  admission  with  the  aid  of  their  parti- 
sans.    But  the  treachery  of  Alcibiades  had  put 

*  Plat.,  Nic,  10.    But  compare  Dr.  Arnold,  ThucjrdidM, 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  693. 
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the  friends  of  Syracuse  on  their  guard,  and  they 
had  overpowered  their  adversaries.  After  stay- 
ing thirteen  days  before  the  city,  the  Athenian 
generals,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success,  sailed 
away  to  Nazos,  where  they  took  up  their  win- 
ter quarters,  perhaps  to  avoid  molestation  from 
Syracuse,  and  sent  a  galley  to  Athens,  to  soli- 
cit a  supply  of  money  and  of  cavalry,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  spring. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  been  suffi- 
ciently humbled  by  their  defeat  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  Hermocrates,  who  easily  persuaded 
them  that  their  disaster  was  owing,  not  to  any 
inferiority  in  valour,  but  to  the  defects  of  their 
military  system  and  their  discipline ;  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  their 
generals — the  supreme  command  had  hitherto 
been  divided  among  fifteen — and  to  enlarge  their 
powers,  which  were  before  so  limited  that  nei- 
ther secrecy  nor  subordination  could  be  preserv- 
ed. The  people  now  elected  three  generals — 
of  whom  Hermocrates  himself  was  one — with 
milimited  authority,  which  was  secured  to  them 
by  an  oath.  At  the  same  time,  other  measures 
were  adopted  for  putting  the  army  on  a  better 
footing ;  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Corinth  and 
Sparta,  to  obtain  succours,  and  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Syracuse,  by 
attacking  the  Athenians  at  home.  It  was  prob- 
ably at  the  suggestion  of  the  feame  judicious 
counsellor,  that  the  Syracusans,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  took  a  precaution  against  the 
siege,  which  was  to  be  expected  if  the  enemy 
should  be  victorious  in  the  field.  To  render 
circumvallation  more  difficult,  they  enlarged  the 
circuit  of  the  city  wall,  and  enclosed  a  new 
quarter  on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
taking  in  a  Temenos,  or  tract  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  which  contained  a  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  god,  hence  named,  as  was  the  new 
quarter  itself,  Temenites.  A  much  more  ef< 
fectual  precaution,  that  of  securing  the  long 
broad  ridge  which  sloped  down  towards  the  city 
from  the  northwest — ^from  its  commanding  po- 
sition called  Epipolae,  as  we  should  say,  Over- 
ton—over  which  a  besieging  army  must  cany 
its  line  of  circumvallatidn,  was  neglected  or  de- 
ferred. It  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent to  fortify  the  deserted  site  of  Megara,  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  Epipole,  and  the  Olympic- 
mn,  where. before  there  had  been  only  an  open 
hamlet  round  the  temple.  The  army  was  also 
led  against  Catana,  where  it  ravaged  the  land 
and  burned  the  camp  left  there  by  the  enemy. 
And  when  it  was  known  that  the  Athenians 
were  renewing  their  attempt  to  draw  Camarina 
into  their  alliance,  Hermocrates  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  an  embassy  to  secure  the  Camarinieans, 
who  had  betrayed  their  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause  of  Syracuse  by  the  scanty  succours  they 
had  sent,  and  might  be  tempted  by  the  late  sue* 
cess  of  the  Athenians  openly  to  side  with  them. 

In  an  assembly  which  was  held  at  Camarina 
to  give  audience  to  the  Athenian  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  envoys,  Hermocrates  exposed  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  pretext  by  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  to  cover  their  real  designs  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily.  He  contrasted  their  profes- 
sions of  sympathy  towards  the  Chalcidians  of 
Leontium  with  their  conduct  towards  the  Chal- 
cidians of  Eubcea,  whom,  notwithstanding  their 
affinity,  they  held  in  degrading  subjection.    He 


complained,  however,  not  of  the  Athenians,  who 
merely  followed  the  impulse  of  natural  ambi- 
tion, but  of  the  disunion  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
which  had  encouraged  such  projects  against 
their  liberty,  and  exposed  them  to  the  danger 
of  being  separately  subdued,  Dorians  as  they 
were,  by  an  inferior  race.  He  reminded  those 
who  were  jealous  of  the  power  of  Syracuse,  that 
her  strength,  which  exposed  her  to  the  first  at- 
tack of  a  foreign  enemy,  was  likewise  a  ram- 
part to  the  weaker  states,  and  that  it  was  idle 
to  wish  that  this  barrier  might  be  strong  on  one 
side  and  weak  on  the  other ;  or  that  Syracuse 
might  continue  to  protect  her  neighbours  from 
aggression,  and  yet  be  so  humbled  as  not  to  ex- 
cite their  envy.  Camarina,  as  her  nearest 
neighbour,  was  bound  even  by  a  sense  of  inter- 
est to  lend  the  most  active  aid  in  warding  off 
the  danger,  which  was  removed  only  by  the  dis- 
tance of  Syracuse  from  her  own  door.  Neu- 
trality in  her  case  would  be  equally  unjust  and 
impolitic.  The  relations  which  she  had  former- 
ly contracted  with  the  Athenians  could  not  prop- 
erly be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  letting  them 
crush  the  independence  of  Sicily.  Nor  were 
they  so  formidable  as  to  justify  an  unwilling  ac- 
cession to  their  alliance,  which  even  their  kins- 
men of  Rhegium  had  declined.  They  had 
shown,  by  their  late  retreat  from  Syracuse  after 
a  victory,  how  little  their  forces  were  able  to 
cope  with  those  of  the  Sicilian  states,  if  leagued 
together ;  and  now  aid  was  to  be  expected  from 
Peloponnesus.  By  keeping  aloof  from  the  strug- 
gle Camarina  would  either  betray  the  independ- 
ence of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  her  own ;  or,  if  the 
Syracusans  prevailed,  would  incur  their  just 
vengeance  no  less  than  by  open  enmity. 

On  the  side  of  Athens,  Euphemus  filled  the 
part  which,  if  the  occasion  had  arisen  some 
months  sooner,  would  probably  have  been  as- 
signed to  Alcibiades.  He  contended  that  though 
Athens  had  been  compelled,  by  the  hereditaiy 
enmity  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  to  estakh 
lish  her  maritime  empire  in  her  own  defence, 
she  could  not  be  rightly  charged  with  injustice 
towards  her  Ionian  subjects,  who  had  forfeited 
all  claim  to  milder  treatment,  when,  through  a 
pusillanimous  sehSahness,  they  lent  their  forces 
to  the  barbarian  against  their  common  parent 
The  Athenians  did  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
merit  of  their  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Greece, 
or  pretend  to  be  governed  by  any  more  exalted 
views  than  a  politic  regard  to  their  own  safety ; 
but,  if  tried  by  this  test,  their  professions  as  to 
the  designs  of  their  present  expedition  might 
be  safely  believed.  It  was  as  much  their  inter- 
est to  maintain  the  independence  of  their  Sicil- 
ian allies,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
Syracuse,  as  it  was  to  deprive  their  subjects  in 
the  east  of  the  means  of  resisting  them.  Yei 
even  there  policy  prescribed  some  exceptions 
to  their  general  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Chios 
and  Methymna ;  and  several  of  the  islanders  in 
the  Western  seas,  on  account  of  their  position 
with  regard  to  Peloponnesus,  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  entire  independence.  To  the  Sicilian 
states  the  power  of  Syracuse  must  always  be 
an  object  of  reasonable  jealousy ;  but  the  fears 
which  had  been  suggested  of  Athens — as  if  she 
could  either  make  conquests  in  Sicily,  or  retain 
them,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Sicilians 
themselves— were  chimerical  and  absurd ;  and 
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it  was  an  affront  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Caniarinseans  to  call  upon  them  to  t^e  part 
with  the  oppressors  of  SiciUan  liberty  against 
its  upholders.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  to 
know  that  their  interests  were  intimately  uni- 
ted with  those  of  Athens,  and  that  they  might 
securely  take  advantage  of  that  stirring  spirit, 
which  prompted  her  to  interpose  wherever  her 
aid  was  required,  and  which  rendered  her  very 
name  a  restraint  to  ambition  and  a  bulwark 
for  the  helpless. 

Bat  the    Camarinieans  could  neither  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  with  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Sicily  was  threatened  by  the  Athe- 
nians, nor  suppress  their  habitual  jealousy  and 
aversion  towards  Syracuse  ;  and  they  decided 
on  observing  a  strict  neutrality.    The  Athe- 
nians were  more  successful  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sicel  tribes.    Almost  all  those 
which  were  independent  of  Syracuse  joined 
them,  and  supptied  com,  and  even  money.  The 
alliance  of  a  Sicel  chief  named  Archonides, 
who  had  united  several  cantons  under  his  au- 
thority, mainly  conduced  to  their  success.  Bnt 
the  Sicels  subject  to  Syracuse  were,  for  the 
most  part,  restrained  from   revolting  by  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  their  towns,  or  masch- 
ed  upon  the  points  threatened  by  the  Athe- 
nians.   The  success  of  the  Athenian  arms  had 
even  drawn  offers  of  assistance  from  some  of 
the  Etruscan  cities,  which  were  probably  ani- 
mated, partly  by  the  desire  of  revenguig  their 
ancient  defeats,  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  sha- 
ring the  spoil  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily.    The 
Athenian  generals  did  not  neglect  these  offera, 
and  they  even  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  Car- 
thage ;  more,  it  must  be  supposeid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  or  anticipating  the  solici- 
tations of  Syracuse,  than  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  a  power  so  jealous  of  their 
rivalry.    As  the  winter  wore,  they  shifted  their 
quarters  again  from  Naxos  to  Catana,  where 
they  repaired  their  camp ;  and  they  summoned 
the  Segestans  to  send  all  the  cavaliythey  could 
muster,  and  began  to  lay  in  stores  of  building 
materials,  to  be  ready  for  commencing  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  in  the  spring. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Syracusan  enToys 
who  had  been  sent  to  Greece  found  the  warm- 
est interest  prevailing  at  Corinth  in  their  be- 
half; and  Corinthian  ministers  accompanied 
them  to  Sparta  to  second  their  application. 
There  they  met  with  a  new  auxiliai^  in  the 
man  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  their  dan- 
ger.    Alcibiades,  with  his  fellow-exiles,  had 
crossed  from  Thurii  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  the 
^ean  port  Cyllene,  and  had  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Spartan  government  to  proceed 
to  Sparta.    Yet^  before  he  went,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  require  a  solemn  pledge  for  his 
safety.    He  found  the  ephors  well  disposed  to 
assist  the  Syracusans  with  their  good  wishes 
and  exhortations,  but  backward  to  lend  them 
any  more  solid  support.    An  assembly  which 
was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  question,  afibtded 
him  an  opportunity  of  seconding  the  request  of 
the  envoys  with  arguments  more  efficacious 
than  their  own,  and  of  stimulating  the  sluggish 
enmity  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens,  by  dis- 
closing dangers  which  they  had  never  dreamed 
of.     After  apologizing  for  his  forced  opposition 
to  the  Spartan  interests,  and  endeavouring  to 


conciliate  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers  by  a  lib- 
eral sneer  at  the  Athenian  Constitution,  and  by 
ascribing  his  expulsion  to  the  party  which  car- 
ried democratical  license  to  its  most  extrav- 
agant excess,*  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  de- 
sign with  which  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
been  undertaken ;  tliose  which  he  himself,  per- 
haps, in  his  visions  of  greatness  had  really  con- 
ceived.* The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  to  be  a  step 
to  that  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  an  attempt  upon  the  Carthaginian 
empire.    If  these  enterprises  succeeded,  Pel- 
oponnesus was  to  be  blockaded  with  a  fleet,  for 
which  plentiful  materials  would  be  furnished  by 
the  forests  of  Italy,  and  with  an  army  raised 
from  the  Greek  cities  and  the  most  warhke  bar- 
barians of  the  west,  in  addition  to  the  present 
military  and-  naval  force  of  Athens,  and  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries.   Thus  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  would 
lead,  by  easy  gradations,  to  the  subjugation  of 
Greece,  and  to  a  universal  empire.     It  was 
therefore  before  Syracuse  that  they  must  fight 
for  the  safety  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  he  advised 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  a  body  of  troops 
to  Sicily ;  but,  above  all,  a  Spartan  commander, 
who  would  be  of  more  use  than  a  whole  army, 
to  direct  the  operations  of  their  allies,  to  en- 
courage the  timid,  and  to  decide  the  wavering. 
At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  are  in 
earnest*  and  to  give  employment  to  the  Athe-- 
nians  at  home,  tliey  should  openly  renew  hos- 
tilities, and  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  Attica. 
But  they  should  no  longer  content  themselves 
with  their  old  system  of  yearly  inroads,  which 
made  but  a  slight  and  transient  impression.    If 
they  wished  really  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to 
inflict  the  blow  which  he  himself  most  dreaded, 
they  would  occupy  a  permanent  post  in  the 
country,  for  which  they  would  find  no  point 
more  convenient  than  Decelea.    A  garrison 
placed  there  would  completely  deprive  the  land- 
owners of  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
would  interrupt  the  working  of  the  Lanrian 
mines,  afford  a  ready  asylum  for  runaway  slaves, 
and  would  not  only  drain  most  of  the  internal 
sources  of  prosperity,  but  would  prove  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  revolt  among  the  aUies  of 
Athens,  who  would  estimate  her  prospects  by 
t^er  domestic  condition.    Such  was  the  advice 
which  he  ofllered,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  just 
resentment  against  the  country  which  had  cast 
him  off,  and  which  forced  him  to  show  the 
warmth  of  his  patriotism  by  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  recover  it. 

The  Spartan  government  had  already  medita- 
ted the  invasion  of  Attica,  and  was  therefore 
predisposed  to  take  the  adyice  of  Alcibiades  on 
that  head.  But  being  now  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  imminent  danger,  it  appointed  Gylippus,  a 
son  of  the  exiled  Cleandridais,t  to  sail  to  Sicily 
with  such  succours  as  be  should  be  able,  in 
concert  with  the  Corinthians,  to  raise  imme- 
diately, and,  while  the  rest  followed,  to  animate 

*  Thuc,  Ti.,  89,  ei  M  rit  rtovnpirtpa  iljJJyov  rbv  M^mT 
olrrtp  Kal  i/il  iUXaaav.  Dr.  Arnold'^  opinion,  that  thoi» 
words  refer  to  the  high  arittocratical  partfft  seem*  extreme- 
ly improbable.  The  natural  interpretation  is  to  be  soufht 
in  Thucydides,  viii.,  65,  where  the  demafforue  Androclea 
is  described  as  the  roan,  ScvcQ  Koi  rdv  ^A Act^id^iyy  olfx 
riKiara  ^rXncfv:  as  Plutarch,  Alcib.,  19,  obMrres,  ^yy^ 
ou  To<;  kx^P^  iv  ToliudXiora  tov  *AXici6aiov. 

t  See  above,  p.  SOd. 
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of  the  S]nracnsans,  as  they  animated  each  other 
to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape,  or  expostulated 
with  those  that  fled  before  the  Athenians,  whose 
only  aim  was  flight.  The  tumult  of  sounds  was 
heightened  by  the  Toices  of  the  numberless 
spectators  who  lined  the  shore,  all  intent  upon 
the  combat,  all  deeply  aflfected  by  its  vicissi- 
tudes, but  with  different  feelings  and  according 
to  various  views.  As  friend  or  foe  appeared  to 
be  conquering  in  the  quarter  towards  which  their 
eyes  were  turned,  the  air  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  joy  and  grief,  of  exultation  or  terror,  with 
prayers,  and  shouts,  and  lamentations ;  and, 
like  men  in  a  dream,  they  accompanied  the  mo- 
tions of  their  distant  friends  with  ineflTectual 
gestures.  What  were  the  causes  which  deci- 
ded the  event  of  the  day,  Thucydides  only  inti- 
mates by  the  language  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Syracusan  generals  before  the  bat- 
tle. Plutarch  attributes  great  importance  to  the 
difl!'erent  weapons  of  the  light  troops.  In  the 
motion  of  the  vessels  the  arrows  and  darts  of 
the  Athenians  did  less  execution  than  the  stones 
with  which  the  Syracusans  were  armed  ;  a  sug- 
gestion of  Aristo,  who  did  not  survive  the  vic- 
tory which  he  helped  to  gain.  Btit  at  length 
doubt  and  anxiety  were  set  at  rest ;  the  Athe- 
nians were  seen  chased  by  the  enemy,  and  ma* 
king  for  the  nearest  land ;  and  the  confused 
clamoar  of  their  comrades  who  witnessed  the 
calamity  was  changed  for  one  universal  wail 
of  agony  and  despair. 

l^e  Syracusans,  masters  of  the  sea,  and  be- 
lieving themselves  secure  on  that  side,  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory  by  an  attack  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  enemy's  fleet,  but,  after  collecting 
the  wrecks  and  the  dead,  sailed  to  the  city,  and 
raised  their  trophy.  While  they  were  celebra- 
ting their  triumph,  the  Athenians,  in  whom  ev- 
ery ordinary  feeling  was  stifled  by  the  pressure 
of  danger,  instead  of  sending  a  herald  to  recover 
their  slain,  turned  all  their  thoughts  towards  an 
immediate  retreat.  Demosthenes,  however,  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind,  and  proposed  to 
Nicias,  with  their  remaining  galleys,  which  were 
still  sQperior  in  number  to  those  of  ^e  enemy — 
for  though  the  Athenians  had  lost  fifty  out  of 
their  hundred  and  ten,  (he  Syracusan  fleet  had 
been  reduced  to  fifty— to  attempt  at  daybreiA  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  bar.  Nicias  con- 
sented to  this  project ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  men 
were  so  downcast,  that  the  generals  could  not 
induce  them  to  embark,  and  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  prevailing  wish  of  setting  imt  on 
their  retreat  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 
Their  design,  as  that  which  was  most  iQcely  to 
occur  to  men  in  their  circumstances,  was  sus- 
pected at  Syracnse,  and  Hermocrates  was  de- 
sirous of  taking  immediate  precautions  against 
it.  He  urged  the  government  to  give  directions 
for  drawing  out  their  whole  force,  and  secaring 
all  the  passes  by  which  the  enemy  might  re- 
treat. The  magistrates  acknowledged  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proposal ;  but  all  Syracuse  was  now 
reposing  after  the  toils  of  a  hard  day,  and  deep 
in  revelry,  under  the  double  pretext  of  celebra- 
ting the  victory,  and  a  festival  of  Hercules, 
which  happened  to  coincide  with  it.  It  seem- 
ed hopeless  to  think  of  inducing  men  at  such  a 
season  to  interrupt  their  caronsings  for  a  night 
march ;  and  Hermocrates  was  forced  to  resort 
to  another  expedient  for  attaining  his  object. 


He  knew  that  Nicias  had  agents  in  Syraeass^ 
who -conveyed  information  to  him  of  all  that 
passed  there.  Ho  therefore  sent  some  of  his 
friends  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  with  a  party  of 
horse,  to  the  Athenian  Hues.  When  they  had 
approached  within  hearing,  they  sent  a  message 
to  Nicias  in  the  name  of  his  Syracusan  parti- 
sans, bidding  him  beware  of  beginning  his  re- 
treat that  night,  because  the  enemy  were  guard- 
ing the  roads :  **  it  would  be  safer  to  set  out  af- 
ter due  preparation  in  the  daytime.**  This  strat- 
agem succeeded ;  and  when  morning  came,  as 
it  was  too  late  to  steal  a  march,  it  was  thought 
best  to  postpone  their  departure  to  the  morrow, 
to  allow  time  for  collecting  all  that  might  be 
useful  to  the  men  on  their  retreat.  In  the  mean 
while  Oylippus  led  out  the  Syracusan  troops  to 
block  up  the  passes  and  to  guard  the  fords; 
and  the  fleet,  sailing  up  to  the  Athenian  station, 
and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  burned  some 
of  the  ships  which  they  found  there,  and  carri- 
ed ofli'the  rest  in  triumph  to  Syracuse. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  the  Atheni- 
ans began  their  retreat.  If  the  recollection  of 
the  past,  the  thought  of  the  great  armament 
which  they  left  in  the  enemy's  hands,  weighed 
down  their  spirits,  the  aspect  of  the  present 
was  no  less  saddening.  As  they  quitted  tho 
camp,  the ,  sight  of  the  unburied  dead  struck 
their  surviving  friends  with  pious  grief  and  re- 
ligious fear ;  but  still  more  painful  was  the  part- 
ing from  the  living,  the  sick  and  wounded, 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind. 
There  were  few  who  could  refrain  from  tears 
when  they  heard  these  unhappy  men  entreat- 
ing to  be  taken  along  with  them,  and  saw  them 
collecting  their  remaining  strength  to  detain 
their  departing  comrades,  or  dragging  their  fee- 
ble limbs  in  the  rear  fk  the  army  until  they 
dropped  down  from  fatigue,  and  could  only  fol- 
low it  with  cries  of  anguish  and  despair.  It 
was  still,  in  appearance,  a  formidable  host — for 
the  whole  multitude  of  all  classes  amounted  to* 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  men — but  its  num- 
bers did  not  raise  its  confidence  ;  it  seemed  to^ 
itself  not  an  army  ready  to  face  an  enemy,  but 
a  garrison  making  its  escape  firom  a  besieged 
city.  '  The  general  dejection  was  heightened  by 
hardships  and  privations,  sirifered  or  apprehend- 
ed. *rhe  followers  of  the  camp  had  almost  all 
deserted ;  those  who  remained  could  no  longer 
be  trusted ;  and  hence  the  soldier,  both  in  the 
infantry  and  the  cavalry,  was  compelled  to  car- 
ry his  own  provisions — a  burden  which  a  Ro- 
man would  not  have  felt,  but  to  which  the  Greek 
vras  unused.  But  the  scarcity  of  victuals  was 
more  distressing  than  their  weight.  Amid  these 
sights  and  sounds  of  wo,  the  imagination  was 
carried  back  to  the  martial  pomp,  the  cheering 
crowds,  the  prayer  and  the  psan  of  the  day 
when  the  proud  armada,  now  to  the  last  ship 
destroyed  or  taken,  had  sailed  firom  Athens 
for  the  conquest  of  the  land  on  which,  a  band 
of  miserable  fugitives,  they  were  seeking  a 
place  of  shelter  from  a  victorious  enemy.  And 
still  the  sadness  of  the  present  spectacle,  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  recollections  it  awakened, 
were  more  tolerable  than  the  thought  of  the 
dangers  which  were  still  impending. 

Nicias-— whose  character,  like  that  of  many 
weak  but  upright  men,  gained  strength  from  ad- 
versity— though  himself  ready  to  sink  under  the 
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pressure  of  bodily  and  mental  saflferings,  exert- 
ed himself  to  cheer  the  troops  with  all  the  top- 
ics of  consolation  he  could  find,  and  to  impart 
hopes  which  be  could  not  feol.  As  he  passed 
along  the  line,  he  raised  his  voice  to  its  highest 
pitch,  that,  if  possible,  none  might  lose  such 
comfort  as  he  could  bestow,  while  he  bade  them 
not  to  give  way  to  despondency,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  extract  encouragement  out  of  the  very 
depth  of  their  present  misery.  He  pointed  to 
his  own  feeble  frame,  and  reminded  them  of  his 
once  envied  fortune,  for  an  example  of  one  who 
suffered  a  double  share  of  the  common  distress 
and  danger,  and  yet  was  conscious  of  a  life 
blameless  in  all  its  dealings  both  towards  gods 
and  men.  And,  as  he  himself  had  reason  con- 
fidently to  expect  deliverance  from  the  calami- 
ty which  he  had  not  incurred  by  any  breach  of 
piety  or  justice,  so,  after  the  disasters  they  h^d 
experienced,  whiclt  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  envy  and  to  move  the  pity  of  the  gods,  all 
might  hope  for  a  happy  turn  in  their  affairs. 
Their  situation,  however,  was  not  in  itself  des- 
perate ;  and  they  might  well  take  courage, 
when  they  considered  the  formidable  strength 
of  their  numbers,  which,  wherever  they  went, 
would  overpower  resistance  and  defy  attack. 
Only  they  must  observe  order  and  vigilance  on 
their  march,  remembering  that  all  was  hostile 
gronnd  but  what  they  could  win  and  keep  with 
the  sword ;  and  it  must  be  prosecuted  without 
intermission,  by  day  and  night ;  for  famine  was 
at  their  heels.  But  let  them  once  reach  the 
country  of  the  friendly  Sicels — to  whom  mes- 
sengers had  been  sent  for  succours  and  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions — and  they  would  be  safe.  The 
present  emergency  was,  indeed,  one  which  call- 
ed for  all  their  manhood  ;  but,  when  they  had 
passed  happily  through  it,  they  might  hope  all 
to  see  their  homes  and  families,  and  the  Athe- 
nians to  recover  the  great  power  of  their  city, 
which,  though  fallen,  since  it  rested  not  on 
walls  or  on  ships,  but  on  men,  might  still  be 
restored  by  their  hands. 

The  army  was  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  en- 
closing the  baggage  and  the  followers  of  the 
camp.  Nicias  led  the  van,  Demosthenes  the 
rear.  At  the  ford  of  the  Anapus,  which  they 
bad  to  cross  in  order  to  ascend  the  valley  on  its 
Tight  bank,  they  found  a  body  of  Syracusans 
prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  with  them; 
but,  having  put  them  to  flight,  they  pursued 
their  man^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
only  molested  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  tight 
troops,  which  prevented  them  from  making  more 
than  about  five  miles  this  day.  On  the  morrow 
they  advanced  only  half  that  distance,  and  en- 
camped in  a  little  plain  for  the  sake  of  collect- 
ing all  the  provisions  they  could  seize,  and  of 
laying  in  a  supply  of  water  fpr  the  next  part  of 
their  march,  in  which,  for  a  long  tract,  none 
was  to  be  found.  Id  the  mean  while  the  Syra- 
cusans had  fortified  a  narrow  ridge  between 
two  deep  ravines,  which  the  Athenians  had  to 
cross  in  order  to  issue  from  the  valley  of  the 
Anapos.  But  the  next  day,  when  the  retreat- 
ing army  resumed  its  march,. it  was  so  gaUed 
by  the  hostile  cavalry  and  dartmen,  that  it  could 
not  even  reach  the  hdge,  but  fell  back  upon  the 
plain  where  it  had  encamped  the  night  before. 
But  now  provisions  could  no  longer  t^  procured 
here,  for  no  foraging  parties  could  elude  the 


enemy's  observation ;  and,  goaded  by  necessi- 
ty, the  Athenians  set  out  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  storm  the 
ridge.  They  forced  their  way  to  it,  but  found 
the  Syracusans  drawn  up  in  deep  array  behind 
the  wall  which  they  had  built,  and  waiting  to 
receive  their  assault  with  all  the  advantage 
which  the  higlier  ground  gave  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  missiles.  The  Athenians  bra- 
ved this  shower  for  a  time,  but  the  strength  of 
the  position  baffled  their  attack;  a  thunder- 
storm, which  happened  during  the  combat,  in- 
terpreted by  their  despondency,  served  to  in- 
crease it,  and  they  retreated  to  a  short  distance 
for  repose.  While  they  rested,  Gylippus  sent 
a  body  of  troops  to  block  up  the  road  by  which 
they  had  come  with  another  wall ;  but  this  de- 
sign was  frustrated  by  a  detachment  of  Atheni- 
an troops,  and  the  whole  army  then  descended, 
and  once  more  encamped  in  the  plain,  v  The 
next  day  they  moved  again — ^it  would  seem  to- 
wards the  high  ground,  but  scarcely  with  even 
a  hope  of  reaching  it — and  the  whole  daySvas 
spent  in  skirmishes  with  an  enemy  who  dealt 
his  deadly  blows  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
whom  they  could  neither  overtake  nor  avoid. 
At  night  they  found  themselves  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  fFom  their  last  encampment. 

The  Athenian  generals  now  saw  that  their 
only  chance  of  escape  was  to  steal  a  night's 
march  on  the  enemy,  and,  descending  to  the 
coast,  to  follow  it  southward  as  far  as  the  val- 
ley of  the  Cacyparis,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
ascend  into  the  interior,  and  to  meet  their  Sice! 
allies.  Fires  were  accordingly  lighted  in  the 
camp  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  the  army  set 
forward.  But  it  had  scarcely  begun  to  move, 
when  the  troops  in  the  rear  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  which  disordered  and  delayed  them  so 
that  they  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  some 
miles  from  the  van,  which  Nicias  led  in  good 
order  into  the  Helorus  road,  and  along  it  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cacyparis.  Here  be  found  a  guard 
of  Syracusans  employed  in  blocking  up  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  with  a  wall  and  palisade ;  but, 
having  overpowered  them,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately quitting  the  coast,  by  the  advice  of  his 
guides  he  proceeded  towards  the  valley  of  the 
ErineUs.  Demosthenes  followed,  though  more 
slowly  and  less  steadily,  in  the  same  direction.* 

The  Syracusans,  when  they  found  that  the 
enemy  had  slipped  through  their  hands,  broke 
out  into  violent  complaints  and  absurd  charges 
of  treachery  against  Gylippus ;  but  as  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  learning  the  road  which  the  fu- 
gitives had  taken,  they  pursued  with  idl  speed, 
and  before  noon  came  up  with  the  division  of 
Demosthenes.  Instead  of  pressing  forward  as 
they  approached,  he  put  his  troops  into  fighting 
order,  and  waited  for  their  attack.  But  they 
were  soon  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cav^ry, 
and  driven  into  a  hollow  place,f  which  proved 

*  There  it  emne  obeoority  in  the  deecriptkm  gnw  bf 
Thucjdidee  of  the  movemente  of  the  two  genenle  eiter 
their  eepu-ation ;  and  the  aooonnt  in  the  t«zt  diffen  mate- 
rially from  that  which  the  reader  may  find  in  other  hitto- 
riee  of  Greece.  Bat  it  aeema  tolerably  clear  that  both  Ni- 
ciaa  and  Oemoathenee  pureued  the  Helorua  road,  aad  croaa- 
ed  the  Cacrpame  at  the  aame  point ;  but  that  Demoathenea 
was  overtaken  before  he  reached  the  Erineaa,  which  Nici- 
as croswd  late  in  the  same  day  on  which  his  oolleagoe  sai^ 
rendered. 

t  The  doM  of  Pdyaelas— >IIaX«^4Xctoc  «iAA— Plntaich, 
Nie.,  S7,  from  sous  Sicilian  anthor,  prabiibly  Timtns.  Bat 
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to  be  an  olive  ground  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and 
<oonuDanded  on  two  sides  by  an  upper  road. 
Here  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  piy  the  Athe- 
ntaas  with  their  missiles,  without  any  danger 
of  losing  a  man  or  receiving  a  wound,  until, 
seeing  their  strength  nearly  spent,  Gylippus 
made  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  islanders, 
subjects  of  Athens,  to  come  over  to  him,  on 
eondition  of  retaining  their  liberty.  Few,  how- 
ever, aeeepted  this  offer ;  and  at  length  De- 
mosthenes ooncladed  a  capitulation  in  behalf 
of  all  bis  troops,  by  which  their  lives  were 
guarantied,  with  an  express  provision  against 
every  kind  of  violent  death,  whether  inflict- 
ed by  bloodshed,  chains,  or  hunger.  On  these 
terms  6000  men  laid  down  U^ir  arms,  and 
delivered  up  their  money,  which  filled  four 
shields. 

Nicias  had  crossed  the  Erineus,  and  encamp- 
ed on  a  neighbouring  height ;  but  the  next  day 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes, 
and  invited  him  to  accept  the  same  conditions. 
He  was  at  first  incredulous,  but  after  he  had 
ascertained  the  tact  by  means  of  a  horseman 
whom  he  was  permitted  to  send,  he  proposed  to 
the  enemy  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retreat 
under  an  engagement  that  Athens  would  in- 
demnify Syracuse  for  the  whole  cost  of  the 
war,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  would  give  hosta- 
ges, a  man  for  every  talent  of  the  stipulated 
aum.  The  Syracusans  rejected  the  offer,  and, 
without  farther  parley,  encircled  his  troops,  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  discharge  of  missiles  upon 
them  till  the  evening.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
though  nearly  exhausted  by  wounds,  toil,  and 
hunger,  the  Athenians  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
-cape ;  but  the  sound  of  the  Syracusan  piean 
soon  convinced  them  that  they  were  observed, 
■and  they  laid  down  their  arms  again,  all  but 
-300  men,  who  went  off  unmolested.  At  day- 
4>reak  the  army  moved  once  more,  harassed  as 
usual  by  the  enemy,  until  they  approached  the 
banks  of  a  little  stream,  the  Assinarus,  which 
flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  hoUow.  The 
Athenians  rushed  down  to  the  water,  both  to 
slake  their  raging  thirst,  and  to  gain  a  shelter 
on  the  other  side  from  the  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but,  with  most,  appetite  was  stronger  than 
fear ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  all  strove 
to  gi^ify  it,  tumd  the  bed  of  the  river  into  the 
scene  of  a  fatal  strugi^e,  in  which  numbers 
were  trampled  under  foot,  and  suffocated  by 
their  comrades.  The  Syracusans,  standing  on 
the  precipitous  bank,  showered  their  weapons  on 
the  crowd,  which,  while  it  quenched  its  thirst, 
hardly  felt  the  stroke  of  death.  But  at  length, 
the  Peloponnesians,  descending  into  the  hol- 
low, began  a  more  active  massacre  of  the  un- 
resisting foe,  who  still  struggled,  not  for  life, 
but  with  each  other  for  a  draught  of  the  muddy 
and  blood-stained  water.  Nicias,  seeing  that 
even  those  who  escaped  from  this  slaughter 
were  overtaken  and  cot  down  by  the  cavalry, 
surrendered  to  Gylippus,  only  requesting  that 
he  would  put  a  stop  to  ihe  carnage ;  and  Gy- 
lippus now  ordered  that  quaiter  should  be  given. 
More  of  the  prisoners  were  reserved  by  their 
captors  and  sold  than  were  carried  to  Syra- 
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cuse  as  property  of  the  state ;  and  the  lot  of 
those  who  fell  into  private  hands  was  the  mild- 
est. A  considerable  number  effected  their  es- 
cape ;  l>ut  the  300  who  had  fled  in  the  night 
were  pursued  and  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Demosthenes,  it  seems,  had  not,  any  more 
than  Nicias,  made  terms  for  himself;*  and  the 
fiite  of  the  two  captive  generals  was  one  of  the 
first  subjects  of  delibenition  in  the  Syracusan 
assembly.  Gylippus  was  desirous  of  carrying 
both  of  them  back  with  him,  to  exhibit,  as  tro- 
phies of  his  triumph,  the  conqueror  of  Sphacte- 
ria,  who  had  done  so  much  to  injure  and  hum- 
ble Sparta,  and  the  author  of  thepeace  to  which 
she  was  ao  deeply  indebted.  But  the  secret 
correspondence  which  Nicias  had  opened  at  Syr- 
acuse, and  which  induced  him  to  waste  the  ir- 
resistible opportunity  of  a  safe  retreat,  seems 
now  to  have  proved  the  occasion  of  his  destruc- 
tion ;  for  his  Syracusan  partisans,  dreading 
that  he  might  be  led  to  betray  them,  exerted  all 
their  influence  and  arts  to  induce  the  people  to 
condenm  him  and  his  colleague  to  death.  Tliat 
the  Corinthians  should  have  been  moved  either 
by  resentment  or  fear  to  concur  towards  this 
object,  would  have  been  more  diflicult  to  be- 
lieve if  Thucydides  had  not  given  his  sanction 
to  the  report.  In  either  case  his  death  filled  up 
the  measure  of  a  singular  destiny,  by  which  the 
reputation  be  had  acquired  by  his  prudence  and 
fortune,  his  liberality  and  patriotism,  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  weaJmess,  all  the  good  and  the 
bad  qualities  of  his  mind  and  diaracter,  his 
talents  and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  credulity 
and  superstition,  his  premature  timidity,  his 
tardy  courage,  his  long-protracted  wavering, 
and  his  unseasonable  resolution,  contributed,  in 
nearly  equal  degrees,  to  his  own  ruin  and  to  the 
fall  of  his  country.  The  historian  deplores  his 
undeserved  calamity ;  but  the  fate  of  the  thou- 
sands whom  he  involved  in  his  disasters  was 
perhaps  still  more  pitiable. 

Hermocrates,  it  is  said — and  we  wish  to  be- 
lieve the  best  of  so  wise  a  patriotf — ^vainly  en- 
deavoured to  awaken  a  feeUng  of  generous  for- 
bearance in  his  countrymen.  The  decree,  pro- 
posed by  a  demagogue  named  DiocIes,t  wMdi 

*  Aocordtn^  to  PhitaToh  (Nie.,  17),  ho  nttemptod  to  kill 
himaelf  bofore  he  •onondevMl,  and  was  pnwMtod  bjr  tho 
oaoBy.  Bnt,  nnlew  PioUreh  hu  boon  gromdj  rmnAnm, 
hit  author  made  no  montion  of  the  capjtnlation,  which  ron- 
den  the  etory  donbtibl. 

t  Tho  Matenwat  (Pint.,  Nic,  18)  pnbafalj  nsia  on  Ihe 
oTJdenoe  of  TimmM,  who,  amonf  other  t^pooiTphal  alahae, 
related  that  Hennocratea  aent  notice  to  the  two  genoialt  of 
their  doom,  and  that  thej  anticip^ed  the  exeentioner  br 
ovicide. 

t  Plntarrh  (Nic,  IB),  nnlaoB  hie  nannaenpta  am  in 
fault,  writea  the  name  Eurycles,  clearly  meaning  the  aame 
pereon.  The  conduct  of  the  SjTacasans  towards  their  pria- 
onera  haa,  aa  waa  to  be  ezpoeted,  ailbtdad  an  ocoaaian  for 
the  naual  dedamatioa  on  tha^aaiow,  onwl,  amd/mikku 
temper  of  dmnocratical  detfoiUm  to  a  modern  autnor,  wh« 
seems  to  have  thought,  or  to  hare  been  willing  to  make  his 
readen  beliere,  that  it  was  only  under  such  a  deapotism 
that  ittBtances  hare  oTor  ooaorndi,  in  whiiAt  tenaa  made 
with  aa  enemy  by  •  viotoriooa  general  have  been  disavowed 
by  his  governDient.  The  reader  may  perhaps  remember 
such  caSps  under  other  forms  of  goTemmentf  like  the  ene 
mentioned  in  this  Tolume,  p.  303.  Tike  oondnct  of  the  Syr- 
aonaana  was  certainly  ungeneroua  aad  cruel;  but  t)ii» 
charge  of  faithlessness  rests  on  aa  assumption  whjch*  in  the 
case  of  Demosthenes,  is  not  warranted  by  the  langn^ga  of 
Thucydidee,  and  in  that  of  Nicias  ia  diraetly  oentradicted 
fay  it.  The  SyracnaaDa.  according  to  mnuinncmble  preoa- 
denls*  had  a  dear  right  to  deal  aa  they  thought  fit  with 
Nicias ;  and  it  doea  nf>t  appear  that  they  were  bound  by  aa/ 
•ompact  with  Demoaihenea.  The  anna  natber^whai 
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ordered  the  execntion  of  the  generals^  doomed 
the  other  captives,  acconling  to  their  condition 
and  country,  either  to  slavery  or  to  the  most 
rigorous  form  of  imprisonment.  But  for  the 
firat  two  months  all  were  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  by  their  numbers  aggrava^ 
ted  the  common  misfortune.  The  slaughter 
made  among  the  troops  of  Nicias  had  been  so 
great,  and  so  many  had  been  secreted  by  the 
captors,  that  the  state  prisoners,  inelnding  those 
surrendered  by  Demosthenes,  are  computed  by 
Thucydides  at  little  more  than  7000.  But  all 
were  confined  in  the  same  place.  A  vast  iiuar" 
ry,  hoHowed  in  the  side  of  Epipolc  to  a  depth  of 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  served  as  a 
prison  for  the  whole  multitude.  Here,  enclosed 
by  the  precipitous  rock  which  precluded  all  poe- 
sibility  of  escape,  they  were  exposed  alternate- 
ly to  the  direct  or  reflected  beams  of  a  scorch- 
ing son,  and  to  the  chilly  damps  of  the  autum- 
nsd  nif^ts.  The  wants  of  nature  were  sup- 
I^ed  bj  an  aOowance  of  bread  and  water  so 
scanty  as  never  to  still  the  gnawings  of  hunger 
or  the  burning  of  thirst.  No  greater  indul- 
gence was  shown  to  the  wounded  and  the  sick ; 
and  when  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings, 
their  unboned  corpses,  still  adding  to  the  ever- 
growing noisomeness  of  the  crowded  dungeon, 
constantly  heightened  the  torment  of  the  sur- 
Tivers.  At  the  end  of  seventy  days  their  mis- 
ery was  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  diminution 
of  their  numbers ;  the  greater  part  were  then 
sold  as  slaves :  only  the  Athenians  and  Sice- 
hots  were  detained  six  months  longer,  and  wore 
then,  perhaps,  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Sicily  to  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  carried  as  slaves,  or  wandered  as 
fugitives,  they  experienced  milder  treatment. 
Some,  it  is  said,  owed  their  freedom,  or  hoepi- 
taMe  shelter,  to  their  familiarity  with  the  works 
of  their  popular  poet  Euripides,  which  in  Sicily 
were  more  celebrated  than  known.  The  pa- 
thetic strains  with  which  they  had  stored  their 
memory  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  their  happier 
days,  now  served  as  their  ransom  or  the  price 
of  their  entertainment :  a  melancholy  anticipa- 
tion of  the  period  when  Athens  herself  was  to 
be  indebted  to  the  literary  achievements  of  her 
sons  for  the  indulgence  and  protection  of  her 
masters. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

rmoK  TME  cLosa  or  thb  Sicilian  ucpbdition  to 
THK  BBeiinaifo  or  thk  BUPrasK  bktwkbn  thb 

•PABTAMS  AMD  ALCIBIADBB. 

Thb  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  Athenian  arras  in  Sicily  was  no  doubt  soon 
conveyed  by  many  (diannels  to  Greece ;  but,  if 
we  may  believe  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Plu- 
taroh«*  it  did  not  reach  Athens  until  it  was  gen- 
erally known  elsewhere.  He  relates  that  a 
foreigner  who  had  landed  at  Piraeus,  as  he  took 
his  seat  in  a  barber's  shop,  happened  to  mention 

Ike  decTM,  10  fu>  n  it  eoaoenMd  th«  two  gvnarab,  waUaek 
Ikat  no  on*  would  hmw  owned  himself  tbo  aathor  of  it— as 
if  snch  a  fact  could  have  been  kept  secret — with  a  ^nuine 
aristocnrtical  feelinr,  is  wining  to  beliere  that  there  might 
have  been  same  nninown  prorocation,  sufficieot  to  palliate 
the  barbarity  azerciMd  toirarde  the  rvigwr  herd  of  the  Athe- 
Biaa  prMooen.  *  Nic.,  30. 


the  event  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a  subject 
of  conversation  which  he  supposed  to  be  com- 
monly notorious ;  and  the  barber,  having  hast- 
ened to  the  city  to  convey  the  intelligence  to 
the  arohons,  was  immediately  brought  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  they  summon- 
ed to  hear  his  report ;  but  as  he  was  unaUe  to 
give  any  account  of  his  informer,  he  was  put  to 
the  rack,  as  the  author  of  a  false  alarm,  until 
the  truth  was  confirmed  by  other  witnesses. 
Acoording  to  another  story,*  in  itself  not  more 
improbable,  the  multitude  was  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  listening  with  unusual  delight  to  a  bur- 
lesque poem  of  the  Thasian  Hegemon,  the  cli- 
ent of  Alcibiadee,t  which,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, turned  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Oiants, 
when  the  sad  tidings  arrived,  and  soon  spread 
through  the  spectators;  yet,  though  almost  eaeh 
had  some  private  loss  to  bewail  besides  the 
public  calamity,  they  both  kept  their  seats  and 
hid  tbeur  tears,  that  their  grief  might  not  be  ob- 
served fay  the  foreigners  present,  and  would  not 
even  suffer  the  poet  to  leave  olT.  But  Thucyd- 
ides informs  us  that  it  was  only  after  repeated 
accounts  had  been  brouf^t  by  eyeiw^tneesea 
who  had  escaped  firom  the  scene  of  action,  that 
the  people  could  be  induced  to  believe  the  whole 
extent  of  the  catastrophe,  the  most  signal  and 
complete  that  had  ever  befaUen  any  Grecian  ar- 
mament. 

The  first  emotions  of  grief  were  aceompanied 
by  bitter  reflections  on  the  past,  under  which 
the  people  sought  relief  by  throwing  the  blaoie 
on  the  orators  who  had  counselled  the  ill-starred 
expedition — as  if  it  had  not  been  impelled  by  its 
own  ambition  and  cupidity — and  on  the  sooth- 
sayers who  had  promised  a  happy  issue — as  if 
their  predictions  might  not  have  been  fulfilled, 
if  it  had  not  blindly  deprived  itself  of  the  servi- 
ces of  the  man  who  was  best  fitted  for  conduct- 
ing the  enterprise,  or  had  placed  less  confidence 
in  a  general  who  was  unequal  to  his  station. 
But  recrimination  and  regret  were  speedily  sti- 
fled by  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  danger. 
The  victorious  enemy  might  soon  be  expected 
from  Sicily  before  Pireus,  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  prosecuted  the  war  with  renewed  ar- 
dour and  redoubled  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
aided  by  the  revolted  subjects  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  there  were  neither  ttoops  on  the 
muster-rolls,  nor  ships  and  stores  in  the  arse- 
nals, to  replace  what  had  been  lost.  The  treas- 
ury was  drained,  and  most  of  the  sources  from 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  supplied  were  now 
likely  to  fail.  On  every  side  the  prospect  was 
gloomy,  no  less  than  the  retrospect  was  painfhl ; 
yet,  though  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  was  visiUe, 
the  strong  heart  of  the  people,  which  had  sus- 
tamed  it  in  so  many  desperate  conflicts,  did  not 
sink  even  now ;  and,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  the  Persian  wars,  they  calmly 
applied  themselves  to  examine  their  wants  and 
their  resources,  and  to  prepare  as  well  as  they 
could  for  the  new  emergency.  It  was  neoessa^- 
ry  to  procure  timber  for  the  building  of  a  new* 
navy,  to  raise  funds  for  fitting  it  out.  The  nt^ 
most  vigilance  was  requisite  to  keep  down  the 
disposition  to  revolt  among  their  allies,  more 
particularly  in  Eubcea,  on  which  their  very  sub- 
sistence might  sometimes  depend.  The  indis- 
pensable service  of  the  state  demanded  the  re- 

*  Chamaleon  in  AtheDans,  ix.,  p.  407.  t  P.  >07«. . 
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trenchment  of  all  superfluoos  expenses.  It 
was  a  juncture  which  called  for  great  exertions 
and  many  sacrifices,  and  the  people  was  ready 
for  them  all.  As  prosperity  had  elated  it  with 
arrogance  and  presumption,  and  had  rendered 
it  passionate  and  headstrong,  its  misfortunes 
made  it  for  a  time  sober,  diffident,  and  tracta- 
ble. The  ordinary  council  was  not  thought 
sufficient  to  meet  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  this  crisis,  and  a  new  board  of  elderly  citizens 
was  created*  for  the  special  purpose  of  provi- 
ding for  the  present  emergencies.  Thucydides 
does  not  enter  into  any  details  on  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  this  body,  which,  though  limited  to  cer- 
tain objects,  and  not  designed  to  be  permanent, 
bears  the  aspect  of  an  oligarchical  institution ; 
but  subsequent  events  render  it  probable  that 
the  measure  may  have  been  proposed  with 
riews  different  from  those  which  its  authors 
professed.  It  seems,  howeyer,  to  have  applied 
Itself  actively  to  the  discharge  of  its  proper 
functions.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter, 
while  a  new  fleet  was  on  the  stocks,  the  head- 
land of  Sunium  was  fortified  for  ^e  protection 
of  their  corn-ships,  and,  among  other  economi- 
cal measures,  the  fortress  erected  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia  by  Charides  and  Demosthenes,  on 
the  last  voyage  to  Sicily,  was  evacuated;  at 
the  same  time  the  proceedings  of  the  subject 
states  were  observed  with  jealous  attention. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  opinion  which  prevailed 
.throughout  Greece  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
condition  to  which  Athens  was  reduced,  that 
rendered  it  most  alarming.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  she  could  not  hold  out  another 
summer.  The  states  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained neutral,  and  had  viewed  the  attempt 
upon  Sicily  with  apprehension  for  their  own  in- 
dependence, now  hastened  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  their  fears,  and  to  share  the  triumph 
of  her  enemies,  which  they  supposed  to  be  at 
hand.  The  allies  of  Sparta  were  eager  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  speedy 
end  to  the  tedious  and  wasting  struggle.  Those 
of  Athens,  or,  at  least,  the  party  in  each  state 
which  was  adverse  to  her  interests,  were  still 
more  impatient  to' shake  off  her  dominion,  and, 
measuring  their  prospects  by  their  desires,  were 
still  more  sanguine  as  to  the  certainty  and  near- 
ness of  the  event.  The  Spartans  themselves, 
with  all  their  coolness  and  caution,  could  not 
help  sharing  this  confidence,  which  seemed  to 
be  especially  justified  by  the  naval  re-enfbroe- 
ment  which  they  had  to  expect  from  Sicily,  and 
they  prepared  to  make  an  unusually  strenuous 
effort  to  urge  their  rival's  downfall,  and  to  se- 
cure their  own  ascendency.  They  sent  a  re- 
quisition to  their  allies  for  the  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys.  Of  this  number,  one 
half  was  to  be  furnished  by  themselves  and  the 
Bcsotians,  twenty-five  by  each;  fifteen  were 
assigned  to  Corinth,  as  many  to  the  Phocians 
and  Locrians ;  ten  to  the  Arcadians,  and  the 
Achttans  of  Pellene  and  Sicyon ;  Megara,  Trce- 
len,  Epidanrus,  and  Hermione  were  to  contrib- 
ute the  rest.    While  these  preparations  were 

*  Under  the  title  of  TPdSouXoi.  There  wen  probeblr 
ten.  Aristotle,  Pol.,  vi.,  5,  speaks  of  npiSevXoi  as  an  oli-w 
nrehicai  institution  eontrasted  to  the  democratical  ^ovXif . 
Be  is,  thentore,  noc  allodinf  to  »  case  where,  «e  at  Ath- 
ens, the  two  existed  to(«ihar.  Yet  it  seems  probable  that 
this  innovatinn  was  designed  by  its  anthom  as  a  step  to 
lurthar  chanfse  of  an  cdi^rchical  tcndeac/. 


going  forward,  Agis  made  an  expedition  north- 
ward from  Decelea,  to  levy  pecuniary  contri- 
butions on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and,  suddenly 
entering  tBe  territories  of  the  hostile  (Etseans, 
collected  a  large  booty,  which  they  were  fain  to 
redeem  with  a  sum  of  money.  He  next  ven- 
tured on  a  still  bolder  step,  which  might  have 
served  to  warn  those  who  trusted  Spartan  pro- 
fessions of  moderation  and  justice.  In  spite  of 
the  expostulations  of  the  Thessalians,*  he  ex- 
acted money  and  hostages,  whom  he  deposited 
at  Corinth,  from  the  Acbeans  of  Phtfaia,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dependant  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over 
to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

In  this  affair,  however,  he  seems  to  have  actr 
ed  on  his  own  discretion,  though  his  conduct 
was  apparently  sanctioned  by  his  government. 
So  long  as  he  commanded  at  Decelea,  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  free  from  superintendence 
and  restraint,  employed  the  force  intrusted  to 
him  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  exer- 
cised an  almost  independent  authority  over  the 
allies.  And  hence,  when  the  general  tendency 
to  revolt  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the 
subjects  of  Athens,  the  first  application  for  a»- 
sistance  was  made  to  him.  Euboea  took  the 
lead,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  sent  an 
embassy  to  Agis,  who  promised  support ;  and 
on  his  demand  two  Spartan  officers,  Alcame- 
nes  and  Melanthus,  were  despatched  from  Spar- 
ta to  take  the  conunand  in  the  island,  with  about 
300  neodamode  troops.  But  while  they  were 
at  Decelea,  concerting  the  plan  of  their  opera- 
tions with  Agis,  envoys  came  to  him  on  a  like 
conmiission  from  Lesbos.  Their  solicitations 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  Bceotians,!  who 
prevailed  on  Agis  for  the  present  to  drop  the 
expedition  to  Eubcea,  and  to  send  Alcamenes  to 
Lesbos  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  half 
of  which  they  engaged  to  furnish  theniselves 
But  in  the  mean  while  other  embassies  came 
from  the  east  with  similar  proposals  to  Sparta, 
holding  out  still  more  inviting  prospects.  A 
strong  party  at  Chios  and  at  Eiythne  was  eager 
to  renounce  the  Athenian  alliance ;  and  the  en- 
voys whom  they  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid  were 
accompanied  by  a  still  more  important  ambas- 
sador from  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes, 
who  had  been  recently  appointed  by  Darius  to 
the  government  of  the  maritime  provinces  in 
the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Caria 
and  Ionia.  The  court  of  Persia  saw  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  now  offered  for  recovering  its 
ancient  dominion  over  the  Greek  cities  on  this 
coast;  and,  to  ensure  the  zealous  exertions  of 
Tissaphemes  for  this  purpose,  Darius  had  call- 
ed upon  him  for  the  tribute  due  from  his  gov- 
ernment, without  any  abat^aent  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
raise  from  the  towns  which  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Athens.  Tissaphemes  had  likewise 
been  ordered  by  bis  master  to  secure  the  person 
of  Amorges,  a  natural  son  of  Pissuthnee,  for- 
merly satrap  of  Ionia.  Pissiithnes  had  rebeUed 
against  Darius,  and  had  for  some  time  main- 
tained himself  against  Tissaphemes  and  two 
other  generals,  who  were  sent  against  him, 
chiefly  with  the  aid  of  some  Greek  auxiliaries 
commanded  by  an  Athenian  named  Lycon.  The 


*  Compare  the  profi 
p.  S78. 


of  Brasidaa,  Thaqrd.,  it.,  T% 
t  Compare  p.  S46  and  p.  IM, 
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PsisiaB  generate  were  obliged  to  buy  off  the 
Greek  mercenaries  and  tbeir  leader,  and  then 
induced  Pisauthnes  to  surrender  himself  by  sol- 
emn assurances  of  personal  safety ;  but  when 
be  was  led  to  court,  Darius  condenined  him  to 
a  death  of  lingering  torture.  *  Tissaphemes  was 
rswarded  with  the  yacant  satrapy.  It  was  no 
doubt  this  treacherous  cruelty  that  kept  Amor- 
ges,  son  of  Pissuthnes,  in  rebellion  alter  his  fa- 
ther's death ;  and  he  had  fortified  himself  in  the 
town  of  lasus,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he 
might  receive  suocoura  from  Athens.  Tisea- 
pbemest  therefore,  had  many  motives  for  wish- 
ing to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  all  footing  in 
Asia ;  and  his  envoy  was  instructed  to  second 
the  application  of  the  Chians,  and  to  offer  Per- 
sian pay  for  any  forces  virhich  the  Peloponne- 
mxDB  might  send  to  Ionia  for  that  purpose.  This 
he  hoped  would  be  the  first  step  towards  an  alli- 
ance which  he  aimed  at  concluding  between  his 
Blaster  and  Sparta. 

Bat  at  the  same  time  two  Greeks,  Oalligitus, 
a  Megarian,  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  both 
SKiles  from  their  native  cities,  arrived  with 
proposals  from  Phamabezus,  the  hereditary  sa- 
trap of  the  provinces  near  the  Hellespont,  at 
whose  court  they  had  sou^t  shelter.  Phar- 
nabazos  was  hostile  to  Athens  on  like  grounds 
with  Tissaphemes,  in  respect  to  the  tribute  of 
the  Greek  towns  on  his  part  of  the  Asiatic 
coast ;  and  he  was  no  less  anxious  for  the  hon- 
oor  of  gaining  the  alliance  of  Sparta  for  the 
king.  His  agents  therefore  urged  the  Spartan 
government  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  they  brought  five-and-twenty  talents  to  de- 
fray a  part  of  the  cost.  Sparta  became  the 
scene  of  an  active  competition  between  the 
ministere  of  the  rival  satraps.  But  the  cause 
of  Tissaphemes  and  the  Chians  was  supported 
by  an  abler  and  more  powerful  advocate.  Al- 
cibiades,  who  was  still  residing  at  Sparta,  had 
private  motives  for  desiring  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  arms  should  be  turned  towards  Ionia, 
and  one  of  the  ephors,  Endius,  son  of  Alcibiades, 
was  the  hereditary  ally  of  his  house.  Throu^ 
this  interest  the  Ionian  ministere  prevailed. 
Yet  the  Spartan  government  would  not  take 
any  active  step  until  they  had  sent  an  agent  to 
Chios  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  of  its  navy, 
and  its  strength  in  other  respects,  correq[M>nded 
with  the  representations  of  its  envoys ;  but  on 
-receiving  a  favourable  report,  they  admitted  the 
Chians  and  Erythraeans  into  their  alliance,  and 
engaged  to  support  them  with  a  squadron  of 
forty  galleys,  to  which  the  Chians  undertook 
to  add  aix^  of  their  own.  Sparta  herself  was 
to  fomish  ten  out  of  the  forty,  and  they  were 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  admiral 
MeUincridas ;  but  before  they  were  fitted  out, 
the  Spartan  superetition  vras  alarmed  by  an 

*  The  9wo6ds  (CtMiM,  tt),  one  of  the  tanumM  in  whioh 
Paniui  inmuitjr  was  m  mouUarlj  fertile,  h  i«  aeid  to 
'hare  been  the  iaTention  of  Dnrins  hinuelf,  cootriTed  to  eaee 
the  rojml  eonadenoe,  and,  nt  the  ■ame  time,  to  mtify  the 
^eeneet  appetite  for  MveiiM.  The  rktim  wae  flret  enter- 
tained with  a  plentiful  meal,  and  was  allowed  to  fall  asleep. 
Jf  he  then  aaak  through  n  trapdoor  into  a  pit  iilled  with 
eindera,  where  he  rutted  and  etnryed,  thie  was  probably 
lieM  by  die  Magian  easniatt  to  be  no  fault  of  the  king's  ( Va^ 
leiius  Max.,  ix.,  9,  E.  7),  and  so  the  promise  gi?en  bj  ths 
royal  generals  to  Pissnthnes  was  not  broken.  The  reader 
-may  eontrast  this  instance  of  good  faith  with  the  diahon- 
•nrable  eondoct  of  the  Symeuaans  mentioned  in  the  notee, 


earthquake,  which  induced  the  government  not 
only  to  substitute  another  officer,  named  Chal- 
cideus,  in  the  room  of  Melancridas,  but  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  the  first  squadron  to  five, 
perhaps — unless  it  merely  served  as  a  pretext 
for  saving  expense — that  the  malignity  of  the 
omen,  if  it  was  not  to  be  averted,  might  be 
spent  on  a  comparatively  unimportant  object. 

All  these  embassies  were  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  Athenians;  and  the  Chian 
ministers,  anxious  to  avoid  a  discovery,  pressed 
the  departure  of  the  ships  early  in  the  spring  of 
412.  Accordingly,  three  Spartans  were  sent  to 
Corinth,  with  orders  th^t  all  the  ships  lying 
there,  including  those  which  Agis  had  prepared 
for  the  expedition  to  Lesbos,  should  be  trans- 
ported with  all  speed  across  the  Isthmus  into  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  and  sail  to  Chios :  they  amounted 
in  all  to  thirty-nine.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Corinth,  in  which  the  plan  of  operations  in  the 
4£gean  was  more  distinctly  traced  out  It  was 
resolved  that  Chios  should  be  the  first  object, 
and  that  Chalcideus  should  command  there ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  Chios  should  be  sufficient- 
ly secured,  the  expedition  should  proceed,  coo- 
ducted  by  Alcamenes,  to  Lesbos ;  and,  finally, 
that  a  squadron  should  sail,  under  the  command 
of  Clearohus,  to  the  Hellespont ;  but  to  divide 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  it  was  ordered 
that  twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-nine  galleys 
should  put  to  sea  first.  The  weakness  of  Ath- 
ens was  supposed  to  be  such  that  no  resistance 
would  be  offered  to  the  sailing  of  this  division, 
and  that  the  one  leA  behind  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  her  in  fear  and  suspense.  The  first 
squadron  was  immediately  drawn  over  the  Isth- 
mus, and  the  Spartans  and  most  of  their  allies 
were  anxious  that  it  should  sail  without  delay ; 
but  the  Corinthians  refused  to  embark  on  this 
expedition  before  they  should  have  celebrated 
the  Isthmian  festival,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  May,  and  would  not  even  consent  to  a  pro- 
posal of  Agis,  who  thought  to  remove  this  im- 
pediment by  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  voy- 
age upon  himself.  During  the  delay  caused  by 
this  scruple,  the  Athenians  heard  some  rumours 
which  roused  their  suspicions  of  the  Chians, 
and  they  sent  Aristocrates,  one  of  their  gener- 
als, to  Chios,  to  demand  explanation  and  secu- 
rities. The  mass  of  the  people  there  had  no 
intention  or  wish  to  revolt,  and  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  negotiations  which  the  oligarclu- 
cal  party  was  carrying  on  with  Sparta';  and  the 
enemies  of  Athens,  though  apparently  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  their  hands,  did  not  venture  to 
avow  their  designs,  especially  as  they  began  to 
despair  of  the  succoura  they  had  been  so  long 
expecting  from  Peloponnesus.  They  therefore 
sent  seven  galleys  with  Aristocrates  to  Athens 
as  a  pledge  of  their  loyalty. 

But  at  the  Isthmian  festival  the  Athenians, 
who  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  truce  were  permit- 
ted to  attend  it,  gained  information  which  con- 
firmed their  suspicipns,  and  they  immediately 
prepared  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  Peloponne- 
siaa  squadron,  which  was  ready  to  sail  from 
the  port  of  Cenchrea,  under  the  command  of 
Alcamenes.  They  manned  an  equal  number 
of  galleys,  including  the  seven  Chians,  and, 
when  the  enemy  appeared,  retired  before  him 
into  the  open  sea,  as  to  invite  an  engagement; 
bnt  the  Peloponnesiana,  who  had  not  expected 
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tills  challenge,  did  not  accept  it,  and  turned  Imck. 
The  Athenians,  however,  who,  after  the  discoY- 
eries  they  had  just  made,  could  not  tnist  their 
Chian  allies,  were  well  pleased  for  the  present 
to  avoid  a  battle,  and  took,  advantage  of  the  en- 
emy's retreat  to  strengthen  their  squadron  with 
sixteen  additional  galleys.*  With  this  force 
they  suddenly  presented  themselves  when  the 
Peloponnesians  next  ventured  out,  keeping 
close  to  the  south  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  chased 
them  as  far  as  a  desert  harbour,  named  Pirsus, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Corinthian  and  Epidau- 
rian  territories.  One  g^ey  was  overtaken ; 
and  when  the  remaining  twenty  were  moored 
in  the  harbour,  they  had  to  sustain  a  warm  at- 
tack, both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  most  of 
them  safiered  great  damage,  and  Alcamenes, 
with  some  of  his  people,  was  kiUed.  The  Athe- 
nians at  length  withdrew  for  the  night,  leaving 
a  part  of  their  squadron  to  guard  the  harbour, 
to  a  small  island  not  far  ti^m  it,  and  sent  to 
Athens  for  re-enforcements.  The  next  day 
troops  marched  from  Corinth  and  other  adja- 
cent points  to  protect  the  squaditm  at  Pineos ; 
bat  the  duty  oif  keeping  guard  over  it  <m  that 
desert  coast  seemed  luely  to  prove  so  incon- 
venient, that  the  first  inclination  of  the  com- 
manders was  to  get  rid  of  it  by  homing  the 
ships.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  they  re- 
solved to  haul  them  np  on  shore,  and  to  leave 
a  force  sufficient  to  protect  them  until  some  op- 
portunity of  escape  should  present  itself. 

But  the  Spartans  were  completely  dishearten- 
ed when  they  received  the  tidings  of  this  disas- 
ter. They  had  been  apprized  by  li  courier  from 
Alcamenes  of  the  sailing  of  the  squadron  from 
Cencfaree,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sending 
their  five  gaUeys  to  join  it,  under  the  command 
of  Chalcideos,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
Alcibiades;  but  the  occurrences  at  Pir«us, 
which  were  next  reported  to  them,  seemed  so 
inauspicious  an  omen  at  the  outset  of  an  expe- 
dition, that  they  began  to  think  of  abandoning 
their  designs  upon  Ionia,  and  it  required  all  the 
influence  of  Alcibiades,  with  his  friend  Endtus 
and  the  other  ephors,  to  counteract  this  prema- 
ture despondency.  He  represented  to  them 
that  their  ^ve  galleys,  if  they  sailed  immediate- 
ly, would  reach  Chios  before  the  disaster  of  the 
other  squadron  was  known  there ;  and  nothing 
was  necessary  but  the  assurances  which  he 
wi^nld  give,  and  whidi  would  be  received  with 
more  confidence  from  him  than  from  any  one 
else»  of  the  weoloiess  of  Athens,  and  of  the  xeal 
with  which  Sparta  espoused  their  canse,  to  kin- 
dle a  general  revolt  among  the  Ionian  cities. 
With  Endius,  in  private,  he  enlarged  upon  the 
honour  whiefa  wooM  result  to  his  adaunislni- 
tion  if,  wjth  a  force  sent  exclosively  from  home, 
he  should  accomplish  the  two  great  objects  of 
detaching  Ionia  from  Athens,  and  of  uniting 
Persia  in  alNance  with  Sparta — an  honour  virtuch 
might  otherwise  be  earned  by  Agis.  Agis,  as 
kii^,  was  viewed  with  some  degree  of  jealoiisy 
by  every  epbor,  and,  perhaps,  was  more  pvtic- 
Qlaily  on  ill  terms  with  Endius.    Aldbiadee 

*  It  we—  athtt  to  Mkpk  tbk  inteipnitatiM  ofth*  woids 
of  Thocydidflt,  Tiii.,  IS,  AA«c  rf^nXtiftinvns  hr^  ui 
Tfi^Kunat  Umh  with  Krveger  (Cognment.  ad  Dionyi.,  His* 
tor.,  p.  Sit),  to  ■trike  odt  the  w«rd«  mi  rpitf Kovra,  though, 
M  he  obaertas,  thoy  mttj  hA««  erapt  idte  the  tatt  fnm  c 
U,  Md  if  omittod,  thw  wguld  leave  th««anteit  porfeody 
iatellifihle  aad  probable. 


himself  was  his  personal  enemy,  it  would  ap- 
pear, as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  deeply  injured  him.  This  ap- 
peal, whether  to  the  judgment  or  the  passioos  of 
the  ephors,  prevailed,  and  the  five  galleys  were 
immediately  despatched,  with  Ch&cideus  and 
Alcibiades,  for  Ionia.  It  was  about  the  same 
tiflie  that  the  Peloponnesian  ships  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  Sicilian  war,  sixteen  in 
iramber,  after  having  been  roughly  handled  by 
an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven-and-twenty  8ail» 
which  had  been  staiioiied  at  Lencas  to  inter- 
cept them,  made  their  escape,  with  the  lose  of 
one,  toCoriDth. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  pursned  their  voy- 
age with  the  utmost  speed,  detaining  all  ves- 
sels that  fell  in  their  way,  to  prevent  the  news- 
of  their  approaeh  from  going  before  them.  At 
Corycns — a  port  in  ths  territory  of  Erythne* — 
where  they  first  touched,  they  had  an  interview 
witii  some  of  their  Chian  partisans,  who  advised 
them  to  sail  immediately  tb  the  city  of  Chios. 
They  complied ;  and  their  sodden  appearanoe^ 
in  the  harboor  struefc  aU  who  were  not  ia  the 
secret  vrith  amaiement  and  dismay.  The  Con- 
stiUitktn  of  Chios  appears  to  have  been,  at  least 
in  its  main  elements,  oligarchical.  We  hear 
nothing  of  a  popular  assembly,  but  there  was  a 
council,  which,  aoeprding  to  the  preeonoerted 
I^an,  was  sitting  vrfaen  Chafeidees  and  Alcibia- 
des arrived.  They  were  immediately  introduced 
to  it ;  its  members  were  probably,  for  the  oaost 
part,  in  the  pkit ;  they  were,  however,  made  X» 
believe  that  the  five  galleys  were  only  the  pre- 
cursors of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  oocurrencea 
of  Pireus  hsd  not  been  heard  of.  The  council 
decided  for  a  revolt,  and  the  assent  of  the  com- 
monalty seems  not  to  have  been  asked.  Ery- 
thrae  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Chi- 
os, and  the  like  effect  was  produced  at  Clasaai- 
enaB  by  the  appearance  of  Chafeideus  and  Al- 
cibiades with  three  of  their  galleys.  Bat  as 
Choomene  stood  on  an  islaiid,  which  still  did 
not  seem  secure  from  an  Athenian  fleet,  the  in- 
habitants proceeded  to  fortify  a  suburb  on  the 
mainland  for  a  refuge,  if  it  should  be  needed. 

The  revolt  of  Chios  excited  the  deepest  con- 
sternation at  Athens,  not  only  as  the  loss  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  subject  states,  but 
as  an  indication  of  a  spirit  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  break  out  among  the  rest,  now  that 
the  greatest  encouraged  them  by  its  example. 
The  danger  whidi  had  looked  most  formidable 
at  a  distance  was  now  actually  present,  and  it 
seemed  foUy  to  wait  for  any  more  pressing 
enwrgen^  before  the  commonwealth  put  forth 
all  her  remaming  strength  and  made  use  of  her 
last  resources.  The  absurd  penal  clause  in  the 
decree,  which  forbade  the  proposing  to  emplox 
the  thousand  talents  set  apart  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  until  the  city  should  be  attacked  by 
a  naval  armament,  was  rescinded,  and  the  fimd 
set  at  liberty .  Whether  it  had  been  found  prac- 
ticable, after  the  Sicilian  calamity,  to  observe 
that  part  of  the  decree  which  directed  that  a 
hundred  gaUeys  should  be  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  same  oocasion,  is  not  quite  clear,  t    If  such 

*  The  "  Corycea  poitoa  qui  svptm  CyMuntem  (Cyaawi- 
Un  portuB  SrythnmnuB)  eat,**  mentioned  by  Ltvj,  zzxvi., 

*  Knieger  (ad  Dionya.,  p.  Sll)  thinka  that  the  leaai  >ed 
lalleya  had  been  easployed,  either  ia  the  fooith  T«ar  of  ihA 
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a  navy  was  now  in  the  docks,  it  was  no  doabt 
also  released ;  and  the  only  dtfBeulty  mast  hare 
been  in  fitting  it  out  and  manning  it.  Twenty 
of  the  galleys  on  the  station  at  Pircns  were 
sent  ofTin  two  divisions  snccessively  to  the  coast 
of  Asia,  eight  under  the  command  of  Strombi- 
chides,  and  afterward  twelve  under  Thrasycies. 
The  seven  Chian  galleys  were  also  withdrawn, 
the  freemen  on  board  thrown  into  prison,*  and 
the  slaves  emancipated.  In  the  room  of  these, 
others  were  sent  to  Pirsas,  so  as  to  make  up 
a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  confined  there,  and  preparatioos  were 
made  for  manning  thirty  more. 

The  first  care  of  Strombichides,  on  reaching 
the  Asiatic  coast,  was  to  prevent  the  revolt  from 
spreading  to  Teos ;  but  he  had  not  been  long 
there  with  his  little  squadron,  to  which  he  had 
added  a  Samian  galley,  before  he  was  chased 
back  to  Samod  by  Chaleideas,  who  brought  with 
him  three-and-twentyfVom  Chios.  At  the  same 
time,  the  land  force  of  Clazomense  andEi^hne, 
having  marched  to  Teos,  began  to  demolish  a 
fortification  which  had  been  built  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  protection  of  the  city  on  the  land 
side,  and  Stages,  an  oflScer  in  the  serviee  of 
Tissaphemes,  lent  his  aid  to  a  work  so  f2m>nr- 
able  to  the  Persian  interests.  Chaleideos  and 
Alcibiades,  when  they  had  leturned  fixxra  the 
pursuit  of  Strombichides  to  C^ios,  landed  the 
'  crews  of  thehr  five  Laconian  vessels,  whom  they 
armed,  and  left  in  the  island  for  the  security  of 
their  partisans,*  supplying  their  place  with  Chi- 
ans,  wlxo  were  probably  so  chosen  as  to  weak- 
en the  disaffected  party  and  to  serve  as  hosta- 
ges. With  these,  and  twenty  Chian  gidleys, 
they  made  for  Miletus,  where  Alcibiades  had 
great  interest  among  the  leading  men,  by  which, 
according  to  the  promise  he  hc^  made  to  Endi- 
us,  he  hoped  to  win  this  important  city  before 
he  received  any  re-enforcement  fh>m  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  arrived  there  just  in  time  for  this 
purpose ;  and  afanost  immediately  after  the  Mi- 
lesians had  revested  from  Athens,  the  united 
squadrons  of  Strombichides  and  Thrasycies, 
nineteen  gaDeys,  appeared  before  the  harbour ; 
bat  not  being  admitted,  they  took  their  station 
at  Lade. 

The  success  of  Alcibiades  at  Miletus  was  im- 
mediately  followed  by  a  treaty^^the  first  that 
had  yet  been  conduded^— between  Sparta  and 
the  King  of  Persia.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
tenns  had  been  dictated  by  Tissaphemes,  and 
that  Chalcideus,  m  his  eagerness  to  secure  s^ 
important  an  advantage  fbr  his  country,  adopted 
them  without  weighing  theur  fidl  import;  for 
the  first  clause  declared,  that  whatever  territo- 
ry and  towns  the  king  or  his  ancestors  had  pos- 
sessed, should  again  be  his.  The  allies  wei^  to 
oo-operate  to  prevent  the  Athenians  fromdmw- 
ing  tribute,  or  any  other  benefit  firom  the  cities. 
Revolted  subjects  of  the  Idng  were  to  be  treat- 
ed as  enemies  by  the  Pelopomie8iaii»-'a  etause 


wu,  or  on  th«  oocafion  deacrifaed  bj  Thuqrilidea,  iii.,  16  (p. 
348),  or  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  1^  however,  tber  were 
need  on  the  first  of  theee  oeoeamii,  they  were  yrdtMj  i^ 
•tmad  cr  veplaoed*  If  Xhof  ooatribntad  to  the  weiaummta 
lent  to  Sidlv,  Thncydides  would  probnbly  hare  noticed  this 
ehani^e  in  their  destination.  Yet  he  ooald  ecarceir  hnve 
spoken  as  he  doee  (yiii.,  1)  about  the  state  of  the  Afheni- 
aa  navy  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  gidlevs  in  the  dodis. 

"  That  Aleibiadea  had  any  other  view  Is  %  ooiueotare  aa 
Medtoasagitiavdi 

Vol.  I.— K  X  a 


pointed  against  Amorges — and  the  king  was  t» 
deal  in  like  manner  with  all  who  should  revolt 
from  the  Peloponnesian  confederaey. 

The  Athenian  forces  were  soon  after  strengtb- 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  sixteen  galleys  under  Di- 
omedon,  who,  falling  in  with  a  sqaadron  of  ten 
Chians,  made  himself  master  of  four  of  them, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Samos ;  but  the  rest,, 
aided  by  a  land  force,  engaged  Lebedos  and  Ere 
in  revolt.  Tissaphemes  also  marched  to  Teos, 
and  completed  the  destruction  of  its  fbrtifiea- 
tions,  which  the  Peleponnesians  had  begun. 
The  Teians  were  now  perfectly  helpless ;  and 
when  the  satrap  had  retreated,  and  Diomedos 
appeared  with  ten  galleys,  they  consented  to  re- 
ceive the^  Athenians  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Peleponnesians.  In  an  attempt  which  he  next 
made  to  recover  Ere  be  was  repolsed.  But  du- 
ring his  absence  an  advantage,  much  more  im- 
portant to  Athens,  thevgh  tarnished,  perhaps,  by 
unnecessary  bloodshed,  was  gained  at  Samoa. 

We  have  no  infermation  as  to  the  state  of 
Samos  after  its  last  unfortunate  struggle  with 
Athens.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  presumed 
that  Perldes,  when  he  oenqnefed  the  island,  n^ 
estaMished  the  democratical  constitution  wbiei^ 
he  bad  sabstitoted  for  the  oUgvrohioal  goveni<»> 
meni  in  his  first  expedition.  And  that  demov^ 
raey  oominoed  to  sabsiet  there  down  to  the  peu 
riod  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  is  confimed 
by  the  hostility  kept  up  throogboot  the  war  by 
the  oligarohioal  refugees  at  Anea.  StiD,  as  the 
island  gradually  recovered  its  prosperity,  the 
privileged  ches  seems  also  to  have  looked  up- 
ward, perhaps  contrived  to  regaia  a  purt  of  th» 
soostance  of  power  under  difiSnrent  forms,  and 
probably  betrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  revive* 
its  ancient  pretensions  on  the  first  opportunity. 
That  it  had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  this  point, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain,  because  otherwise 
Samos  would  have  been  among  the  foremost  to> 
revolt  from  Athens  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  no  less  dear,  that  the  state  of  parties  there 
was  such  as  to  ezoite  a  hi^  degree  of  mutual 
jealonsy  and  great  alarm  in  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  the  loss  of  the  island  at  this  juncture 
would  have  been  ah&ost  hrreparable.  The  is- 
sue is  very  briefly  related  by  Thucydides.  The- 
conunonatty  rose  against  the  <digarchical  party^ 
killed  200 j  sentenced  twice  that  number  to  ban- 
ishment, and  took  possession  of  their  lands  and 
houses.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  out* 
break  of  popular  feeling,  if  it  was  not  an  act  of 
self-defence ;  for  otherwise  a  time  would  have 
been  chosen  when  there  was  a  greaftnr  Atheni- 
an Unrce  at  hand.  During  the  insurrection  there* 
were  but  three  Athenian  galleys  in  the  harbour ; 
the  orewB,  of  oourae,  took  an  active  part  wifeb 
their  friends  in  a  struggle  which  so  deeply  in» 
vohred  the  interest  and  the  safety  of  Athens;  bnl 
there  is  no  reason  to  charge  them  with  the  gmit,. 
^intever  it  may  have  been,  of  the  Uoodehed.'t 
As  this  event  afibrdad  asnre  pledge  of  the  aea^ 
oQs  loyalty  of  the  Saauans,  they  were  rewavded 

*  Kniegei^  gtammatioal  proof  that  tHigncrdhj  was  estab- 
liahed  at  Bainea,  derived  tnm  the  nae  of  the  conjnneti««  ia 
Thacyd.,  Tiii.,  M,  hnMmitmt  tAni  dAXifXoif  ha  m<I  HKf^ 
yafixawait  does  not  eeem  sufficient  to  outweigh  theae  ai^ 
gnments. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  language  of  TTiQ-^ 
oydides  does  noi  bear  out  the  ealnmnious  assertioo,  Uist  be- 
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mander  of  three  Athenian  triremes  than  at 
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bj  a  decree  of  tlie  Atheaian  assembly,  which  de- 
clared them  independent,  and  they  requited  this 
mark  of  confidence  with  a  rigorous  precaution 
against  the  remains  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
who  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  political  rights, 
but,  as  a  degraded  caste,  were  forbidden  to  in- 
lermarry  with  the  plebeian  families. 

In  the  mean  while  the  twenty  Peloponnesian 
Kalleys  at  Pirsus  had  suddenly  sallied  out 
against  the  observing  squadron,  defeated  it,  and 
sailed  away  with  four  prizes  to  Oenchrev,  where 
they  renewed  their  praparations  for  the  voyage 
to  Ionia.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  ji- 
lyochus,  who  had  succeeded  Melanchndas*'  in 
the  office  of  high  admiral.  It  seems,  however, 
tiiat  there  were  very  few  of  them  ready  for  a 
long  voyage ;  for  Astyochus,  who  was  (Mtiered 
40  proceed  to  Asia,  took  with  him  no  more  than 
fbiur  galleys.  What  prevented  him  from  using 
4Mme  of  those  which  had  been  long  coUected  at 
C<mnth — ^whether  he  had  secret  motives  for 
haste  which  did  not  permit  him  to  wait  till  they 
•ooukl  be  drawn  across  the  Isthmus — ^Thucydi- 
des  does  not  inform  us.  But  on  arriving  at 
Chios,  he  found  that  Lesboe  had  become  the 
theatre  of  war.  The  Chiaos,  wishing  to  draw 
MB  many  of  the  subjects  of  Athens  as  they  could 
into  their  revolt,  and  ambitious  of  showing  what 
they  could  e^ct  without  Peloponnesian  sue- 
eours,  had  made  an  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Diniadas,  a  Laconian,  with  thirteen  gal- 
leys to  Lesbos,  according  to  the  plan  arranged 
in  the  congress  at  Corinth.  A  land  force,  con- 
aisting  partly  of  Peloponnesian,  pnrtly  of  Asiat^ 
ic  Greeks,  marched  at  the  same  time,  under 
Evalas,  a  Spartan,  to  Cumas,  to  be  transported 
from  the  coast  of  .^olis  to  the  opposite  island. 
The  appearance  of  the  Chian  squadron  was  im- 
mediately attended  with  the  revolt  of  Methym- 
na,  where  it  left  four  galleys,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eubulus  and  of  Mitylene.  But  here  it 
was  surprised  by  twenty-five  Athenian  galleys, 
under  Diomedon  and  Leon,  who  had  recently 
arrived  with  ten  from  Athens.  All  the  Chian 
vessels  in  the  harbour  feU  into  their  hands ; 
and  then,  landing  their  men,  after  defeating  the 
enemy's  land  force^  they  stormed  the  city.  In 
this  state  the  affairs  of  Lesbos  were  found  by 
Astyochus,  who  arrived  soon  after,  with  his  four 
galleys  and  one  from  Chios,  at  Eresus.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  Eubulus,  who,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Mitylene,  had  escaped  from  Methymna 
with  the  loes  of  a  galley.  Astyochus  made  an 
inelleetual  efioit  to  preserve  Methymna;  and 
when  it  failed,  sailed  back  to  Chioe,  where  he 
waa  joined  by  six  galleys  from  the  squadron  at 
Ceoduett.  'Leon  and  Diomedon,  after  having 
oompletely  re-established  the  Athenian  domin- 
ion m  Lesboe,  returning  southward,  took  the 
■ew  town  which  the  ClaiemeDians  were  forti- 
lying  on  the  auin  over  against  their  island,  and 
transported  all  whom  they  found  there — the 
ohief  movers  of  the  rebellioa  made  their  escape 
—back  to  the  istaad,  which  again  submitted  to 
the  rale  of  Athens.  I^hey  then  proceeded  to 
oany  on  the  war  against  Chios;  and  having 
landed  at  several  poAnts  oi  the  coast,  and  de- 
Ibated  the  troops  which  marched  against  them, 
they  compelled  the  Chians  to  keep  within  their 
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walls,  leaving  their  rich  fielda^which  were 
adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  since 
the  Persian  war,  had  never  been  trodden  by  an 
enemy— exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invaders. 
This  turn  of  affairs  excited  the  more  discontent, 
as  the  revolt,  which  was  the  occasion  of  these 
evils,  had  not  been  approved  of  by  the  people  at 
large ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  for  re- 
storing the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  But  the 
government  was  apprized  of  this  design,  and 
sent  for  Astyochus,  who  was  at  Erythre  with 
four  galleys,  to  concert  measures  with  him  for 
averting  the  danger. 

Late  in  the  summer  an  armament  of  forty- 
eight  ships,  including  some  transports  with  1000 
h^vy-armed  Athenians,  1500  Argives,  and  a 
thousand  ficom  other  allied  states,  arrived  at  Sa- 
roos,  under  the  command  of  Phrynichus,  Onom- 
ades,  and  Scironides,  and  forthwith  crossed 
over  and  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Miletus. 
Chalcideus  had  fallen  some  time  before  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Athenians  stationed  at  Lade, 
who  had  landed  at  Panoimus  on  the  Milesian 
coast.  But  his  Peloponnesian  troops,  with  800 
Milesians  and  some  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Tis- 
saphemes,  who  himself  brought  a  body  of  cav- 
alry into  the  field,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy.* 
The  Athenians  gained  the  victory,  though  their 
Argive  allies,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Mile- 
sians, and  advanced  too  carelessly  against  an 
enemy  whom  they  despised,  were  worsted,  and 
lost  300  men ;  and  as,  in  the  end,  the  Milesians 
were  driven  within  their  walls,  the  Athenians 
inmiediately  prepared  to  invest  their  city.  But 
on  the  same  day  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  an  aioMiment  composed  of  thir- 
ty-three Peloponnesian  galleys,  twenty  from 
Syracuse,  and  two  from  ^linus.  The  Siceliot 
squadron  was  commanded  by  Hermocrates, 
whose  persuasions  had  mainly  induced  his 
countrymen  to  prosecute  the  war,  with  a  view 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  Athens.  But  the  whole 
fleet  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Therame- 
nes,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  to  deliver  it  up 
to  Astyochus.  They  first  touched  at  the  isle  of 
Leros,  and  there  hearing  that  the  Athenians 
were  before  Miletus,  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  la- 
sus  to  gain  farther  information  on  the  state  of 
affairs.  While  they  were  encamped  for  the 
night  at  Tichiussa,  a  Milesian  town  on  this 
coast,  they  received  a  visit  from  Alcibiades, 
who  acquainted  them  with  the  recent  battle,  in 
which  he  himself  had  fought,  and  pressed  them, 
if  they  wished  to  save  Ionia,  to  lose  no  time  in 
succouring  Miletus ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
they  should  sail  next  morning  to  its  relief. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  commanders  were 
inlbimed  of  their  movements,  and  deliberated- 
on  their  own  plan  of  action.  Most  of  them  were 
deeirooa  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,  and  giving 
turn  battle ;  but  Phrynichus  declared  t^  he 
would  never  consent  to  expose  the  common- 
wealth to  such  a  risk.  They  could  always  find 
opportunities  enough  of  fighting  when  they  had 
ascertained  the  enemy's  strength,  and  had  ta- 
ken eveiy  precaution  to  ensure  a  victory.  Af- 
tek-  the  disasters  they  had  experienced,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  avoid  a  battle,  if  they  could,  under 
any  but  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  but 
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it  would  be  madness  >for  a  i>oint  of  honoar  to 
rash  into  a  Yoluntary  danger,  the  extent  of 
which  they  could  not  yet  estimate.  He  there- 
lore  advised  that  tbey  should  immediately  sail 
«waj  to  Samos,  with  their  wounded,  and  sdl  the 
{nroperty  which  they  had  brongfat  with  them ; 
but  that  they  should  not  even  encumber  them- 
selves with  their  booty.  From  Samos,  when 
they  had  collected  all  their  forces,  they  might 
commence  offensive  operations  as  occasion 
might  offisr  itself.  This  advice^  which  Thucyd- 
ides  considers  highly  judicious,  was  adopted  by 
his  colleagues,  and  that  very  day  they  quitted 
Miletus,  which  after  their  victory  had  seemed 
to  be  within  their  grasp.  Their  Argive  auxili- 
aries, mortified  by  their  recent  defeat,  returned 
home.  The  Peloponnesians  arrived  at  Miletus 
on  the  morrow  of  their  departure,  and,  having 
atayed  a  day  there,  sailed  back,  with  the  twen- 
ty Chian  galleys,  which  were  commanded  by 
Chalcideus  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  fetch  the 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  which  they  had  left 
when  they  were  preparing  for  action  at  Tichi- 
nssa.  Tissaphenies  met  them  there  With  an 
army,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  sail  immediate- 
}j  against  lasus,  the  stronghold  of  his  rival, 
Amorges.  At  lasus  they  were  taken  for^  an 
Athenian  fleet — for  no  other  had  yet  been  seen 
there — and  were  thus  enabled  the  more  easily 
40  take  the  place  and  Amorges  himself  alive. 
They  delivered  him  up  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
sacked  the  town,  where  they  found  great  treas- 
ures, the  fruits  of  long  prosperity.  A  body  of 
mercenariee,  mostly  Peloponnesians,  who  had 
served  Amorges,  was  incorporated  with  the  con- 
quering armament.  The  town  was  given  up  to 
Tissaphernes,  with  the  captive  inhabitants,  for 
whom  he  paid  a  stipulated  ransom.  The  fleet 
then  returned  to  Miletus,  where  Philippus  was 
stationed  as  governor,  and  Pedaritus  was  sent 
in  the  like  capacity  to  Chios. 

In  the  autumn  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were 
re-enforced  by  thirty-five  galleys  under  Char- 
minus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon,  and  their 
whole  force,  which  was  collected  at  Samos, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  four.  They  now 
determined  to  divide  it  into  two  squadrons,  and 
to  send  one  of  thirty  sail,  with  part  of  the  heavy 
infantry,  in  transports,  under  Strombichides, 
Onomacles,  and  Euctemon,  to  Chios,  while 
seventy-four  remained  to  command  the  sea  and 
to  cany  on  the  war  against  Miletus. 

Astyochus  was  at  Chios,  busied  in  exacting 
hostages,  and  taking  other  precautions  against 
the  plans  of  the  disaflTected,  when  he  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  Theramenes ;  and,  after  such  an 
aocessioQ  to  his  strength,  being  no  longer  appre- 
hensive of  insurrection  at  Chios,  he  sailed,  with 
a  squadron  often  Chian  and  as  many  Pelopon- 
nesian  galleys,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Clasom- 
ens.  He  first  tried  to  persuade  the  partisans 
of  Athens  to  migrate  to  Daj^nus,  a  place  on 
the  mainland,  where  the  refugees  of  the  oppo- 
site party  had  previously  settled ;  but  when  his 
aiguinents,  though  seconded  by  those  of  Tamos, 
the  beutenant^governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phernes, proved  unavailing,  he  assaulted  the 
town,  which  was  unwalled ;  but  be  was,  never- 
theless, repulsed,  and  sailed  away  to  Cuma. 
Here  he  received  an  application  from  Lesbos, 
where  the  enemies  of  Athens  wished  to  try  the 
success  of  another  revolution ;  and  Astyochus 


himself  seems  to  have  been  provoked,  by  his 
former  failure,  with  a  strong  desire  to  renew 
the  attempt.  But  as  the  Corinthians  and  other 
allies  were  only  disheartened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  same  event,  he  reluctantly  re- 
turned to  Chios,  where  he  was  soon  after  join- 
ed by  Pedaritus.  The  Lesbian  malecontents, 
however,  did  not  abandon  their  object,  but  sent 
envoys  with  fresh  proposals  to  Clidos,  and  they 
were  again  warmly  supported  by  AJstyochus; 
but  the  Chians,  who  felt  that  they  had  need  of 
all  their  forces  for  their  own  defence,  were  no 
longer  inclined  to  seek  a  distant  adventure,  and 
Pedaritus  peremptorily  refused  to  concur  in  the 
enterprise.  Vexed  at  this  rebuff,  Astyochus  so 
far  fcHTgot  his  duty  and  his  dignity  as  to  threaten 
that,  to  whatever  distress  the  Chians  might  be 
reduced,  they  should  obtain  no  succours  from 
him,  and  then  sailed  away,  with  a  few  Pelc^a- 
nesian  galleys,  to  take  the  command  of  the  ar- 
mament at  Miletus.  He  arrived  there  after 
having  very  narrowly  escaped  falling  in  with 
tiie  AUienian  squadron  bound  for  Chios,  through 
a  false  alarm  of  a  meditated  insurrection  at  Ery- 
thre,  which  induced  him  to  turn  back  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  About  the  same  time,  a  squa- 
dron of  twelve  galleys,  one  Laconian,  one  Syr- 
acusan,  and  ten  from  Thurii,  where  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  interest  now  prevailed  amn,  arrived 
at  Cnidus  under  the  command  of  a  Khodian  ex- 
ile, Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras.  Cnidus  bad  been 
induced  \>y  Tissaphernes  to  revolt  froiE.  jUhens, 
and  half  of  the  galleys  remained  to  guard  it, 
while  the  rest  took  their  station  at  the  Triopian 
foreland,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  some 
corn-ships  which  were  known  to  be  on  their 
way  from  Eg3rpt,  and  probably  bound  for  Ath- 
ens. But  the  Athenian  fleet,  sailing  from  Sa- 
mos, captured  the  six  galleys  at  Triopium,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  storming  Cnidus,  which 
was  without  walls,  but  was  at  length  forced  to 
return,  after  ravaging  the  Cnidian  territory,  to 
its  station  at  Samoa. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Astyochus,  when  he  came  to  Miletus, 
was  the  revision  of  the  treaty  which  Chalcideus 
had  concluded  with  Tissaphenies.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians had  begun  to  be  somewhat  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conduct  of  the  satrap,  who,  from 
motives  which  we  shall  soon  find  a  fitter  occa- 
sion to  explain,  had  made  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  pay  whioh  he  had  promised 
to  their  seamen.  Still  the  pay,  thoujgh  lower- 
ed, was  sufllcient,  and  regularly  furnished,  and 
the  plunder  of  lasus  was  not  yet  expended. 
The  Milesians  zealously  contributed  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  war ;  but  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  bind  Tissaphernes  by  articles  more  ex- 
plicit than  those  of  the  former  treaty,  and  a 
new  one  was  firamed,  which  provided  that  the 
king  should  maintain  all  the  forces  he  might 
send  for  as  long  as  they  remained  in  hts  do- 
minions. This  seems  to  havis  been  the  most 
important  alteration  made  in  the  conditions  of 
the  alliance ;  for  the  cUuse  in  the  first  treaty, 
which  declared  the  king  entitled  to  all  the  ter- 
ritories and  cities  which  he  or  his  ancestors 
had  ever  possessed,  was  retained  with  a  very 
slight  variation  of  expression.  After  the  new 
treaty  was  ratified,  Theramenes  resigned  his 
command  to  Astyochus,  and  departed;  but, 
venturing  to  cross  the  ^gean  in  a  small  vessel, 
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in  the  most  dangerous  season,  he  was  lost  at 
sea.* 

The  Athenian  squadron  designed  for  the 
siege  of  Chios,  after  losing  three  galleys  in  a 
storm,  first  sailed  to  Lesbost  to  oomplete  its 
preparations;  and,  on  arriring  at  Chios,  the 
new  generals,  being  decidedly  superior  both  by 
sea  and  land,  besan  to  fortify  a  place  called 
Delphinium,  not  rar  from  the  city,  which  was 
both  naturally  strong  on  the  land  side  and  com- 
manded sereral  haibours.  The  Chians,  dis- 
pirited by  their  past  defeats,  and  distrustful  of 
one  another— for  seyeral  citizens  had  been  put 
to  death  by  the  oligarchical  government  on  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  Athenians — did  not 
venture  on  any  attempt  to  interrupt  the  enemy^ 
works,  but  sent  to  Miletus  for  aid.  A8tyocfau8> 
as  he  had  threatened,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  th^r 
i^uest,  and  Pedaritus,  in  his  despatches  to 
Sparta,  complained  of  the  admiral's  conduot, 
but  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive.  The  loss- 
es and  sufTerings  of  the  Chians  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  desertion  of  their  shives,  who, 
as  they  were  extraordinarily  numerous,  and 
had  been  treated  with  much  harshness  on  ac- 
count of  the  jeakrasy  which  their  numbers  in- 
spired, now  thait  the  besiegers  began  to-  en- 
trench themselves  in  a  permanent  position,  ran 
away  in  crowds,  and,  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  comitiy,  were  enaUed  most  grievously  to 
annoy  their  masters.  As  the  evil  grew,  and 
the  Athenian  works  advanced,  Pedaritus  sent 
again  to  expostulajte  with  Astyochus,  and  to 
urge  him  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Chios  with 
his  whole  fleet,  while  it  was  yet  time  to  save 
it,  before  the  enemy's  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted ;  and,  as  the  allies  began  to  express  their 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  Chians,  the  admiral's 
pride  and  resentment  at  length  gave  way,  and 
he  prepared  to  coanply  with  their  demand.  But 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  he  received 
advice  from  Cannus  that  a  squadron  of  twenty- 
seven  galleys  had  arrived  there  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  eleven  Spartan  ccnunissionerB  on 
board,  who  were  appointed  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsels.  This  squadron  had  been  fitted 
out  at  the  solicitation  of  the  two  agents  whom 
Phamabazus  had  sent  to  Sparta,  and  was  pla- 
ced under  the  command  of  Antisthenes.  The 
commissioners  were  appointed  in  consequence 
of  the  complaints  of  Pedaritos,  and  were  enk- 
powered,  if  they  should  think  fit,  to  remsrve 
Astyochus,  and  to  put  Antisthenes  in  his  room. 
They  were  also  iastrocted  to  send  this  sqoa- 
dron,  or  any  other  force  which  they  should  deem 
requisite,  to  the  Hellespont,  uoider  the  com- 
miand  of  Clearchns.  At  Melos,  as  they  cross- 
ed the  ^gean,  they  had  fallen  in  with  ten  Athe- 
nian gaUeys,  and  captured  three  of  them;  bat, 
fiearing  that  the  rest  would  give  notice  cf  their 
approa^  at  Samoa,  they  shaped  their  oonrse  to 
Crete,  amd,  fbtehmg  a  large  compass,  at  length 

*  This  aMiDi  dMrly  the  ■Maaiiif  offlwwDidfe  JkwvnXtuv 
iv  Kikirn  ^yi^iroi,  TIrae.,  Wii.,  88,  which  lam  given 
iiM  iomrioiis  ooajoeturM,  m  naj  bo  nen  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
note.  'A^vc^  is  the  woxd  oommonlj  ased  on  tueh  occa- 
sions, Bioaning^  simnlj  to  sink  or  drown.  So  Xenophon, 
BeU.,  i.,  0,  88,  KMntfariia^  dswrsoAr  is  rifp  ^Xarrsv 
Mav/«^..  ^litto,  V.  H.,  xu.,  61,  Bof^s-^rhv  i^vatuv 
aoroP  Hiv  ycronir^v  Mdvivev-  ^ 

t  Yet  Dobree'S  difficnlty  is  not  ramoved  by  Dr.  AnoM's 
dbwi  union  on  Thne.,  viii.,  34.  It  is  far  from  dasr  why 
«he  Athenians  should  have  gone  to  Lesbos  for  bnildiac- 
tools,  instead  of  bringing  them  from  Samos. 


Yeacbed  Canons,  from  whence  they  sent  to  Mi- 
letus to  apprize  Astyochus  of  their  arrival. 

He  immediately  dropped  the  design  of  the 
expedition  to  Chios  for  an  object  which,  both 
on  public  and  personal  grounds,  was  so  much 
more  interesting  to  him,  and  proceeded  aooth- 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  squadnin 
and  his  assessors  to  Miletus.  As  he  passed  by 
the  Isle  of  Cos,  he  took  advantage  of  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  had  recently  thrown  dovm  a 
great  part  of  the  principal  city,  to  comptete  its 
destruction*  and  to  spoil  the  islanders,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  of  all  their  property. 
He  had  purposed  to  land  at  Cnidus  for  the  night ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  he  learned  that  Char- 
minus,  the  Athenian  admiral,  was  stationed 
with  20  galleys  on  the  southeast  coast,  to  look 
out  for  the  squadnm  that  had  just  put  into  Can* 
nus ;  and  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Cnidians  to 
pursue  his  voyage  until  he  feU  in  with  Charmi- 
nus.  He  therefore  held  on  his  course  to  the 
Isle  of  Syme,  where  the  Athenians  lay ;  and  « 
pnt  of  his  fleet  having  been  separated  in  a  dartc^ 
rainy  night  from  the  rest,  presented  itself  in  the 
morning  alone  to  the  view  of  Charminns,  who 
took  it  for  the  squadron  which  he  was  seeking, 
and  immediately  attacked  it,  sank  three  gaUeys» 
and  disabled  some  others.  But  his  victory  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  which,  coming  op  from  hia 
rear  to  the  scene  of  action,  began  to  sunnxmd 
his  small  squadron.  He  kttt  six,  but  effected 
his  escape  with  the  rest  to  Hahoamassns.  As- 
tyochus retnrned  to  Cnidus,  where  be  was  join- 
ed by  the  squadron  firom  Caunus ;  and  the  uni- 
ted armament  proceeded  in  trinmph  to  erect  a 
trophy  on  Syme.  Soon  after  it  had  sailed  hack 
to  Cnidus,  the  Athenian  fleet  also  repaired  to 
Syme,  to  fetch  away  the  naval  stores  which 
Charminns  had  left  there ;  but,  though  it  pass- 
ed near  the  Peloponnesian  station,  no  offer  of 
battle  was  made  on  either  side. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  refitting  their 
galleys  at  Cnidus,  Tissaphemes  cane  to  confer 
with  the  Spartan  commissioners  on  their  com- 
mon interests ;  and  they  both  laid  before  him 
their  views  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  war» 
and  remonstrated  with  him  on  some  points  of 
his  past  proeeediags.    Among  them  was  Liohna* 
the  same  person  whom  we  have  met  with  od 
other  occasions,*  and  who  on  this  was-  the 
foremost  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  Sparta.    He 
alone  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cottoessiens  iriueh  had  been  nmde 
to  the  court  of  Persia  in  both  the  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Tissaphemes.     If  the  king  was 
acknowledged  to  have  a  right  to  all  the  terrilo- 
lies  tiiat  his  ancestors  had  ever  ruled,  it  wenU 
follow,  he  observed,  that  not  only  all  the  idande^ 
of  the  JSgeaUf  but  Thessaly,  Loeris,  and  Daie 
tia  must  again  be  parts  of  the  Persian  erainve  ^ 
and  Sparta,  instead  of  restoring  liberty  to- 
Greece,  would  be  replacing  the  barbarian  yolte 
on  her  neck.    "He  could  not  consent  to  leoetve 
the  Persian  pay  for  their  trocqw  on  such  teima. 
The  treaties  must  be  altered,  or  the  negotiation 
must  cease.'*    It  is  not  clear  that  the  infisren- 
ces  pointed  out  by  Lichas  were  contemplated 
by  either  party  at  the  making  of  the  treaty ;  but 
his  remark  rendered  some  declaration  nrrmrm 
ly.    Tissaphemes  would  neither  alter  nor  ex- 

•  p.  400,  404. 
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^lain  the  obaoxious  clause,  and  broke  off  the 
•conference  with  signs  of  indignant  anger.  It 
is  certainly  possible  that  he  may  have  been  re- 
Mj  irritated  by  the  observation  of  Lichas,  hav- 
ing hoped  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  master  by 
'Obtaining  a  nominal  admission  of  antiquated  pre- 
tensions without  giving  offence  to  the  Greeks. 
But  h\B  character  renders  it  more  probable  that 
if  he  had  felt  any  anger,  he  would  not  have  be- 
tzayed  it,  and  that  the  emotion  he  displayed  was 
a  mere  pretext  for  abruptly  terminating  an  in- 
terview which  did  not  promise  him  any  advan- 
tage. 

The  issue  of  this  scene  disposed  the  Pelopon- 
oesian^  the  more  teadily  to  receive  overtures 
which,  about  this  time,  were  made  to  them  by 
4ome  of  the  principal  Rhodians,  who  desired  to 
hreak  off  their  connexion  with  Athens.  The 
accession  of  this  great  and  flourishing  island  to 
the  Spartan  confederacy  would  open  a  prospect 
of  re-enforcements  for  their  fleet,  and  of  sup- 
j>liea  which  might  enable  them  to  maintain  it 
without  the  aid  of  Tissaphernes.  They  there- 
fore sailed  from  Cnidus  .with  ninety-four  gal- 
leys, and  suddenly  appeared  before  Camirus. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  invitation  on  which  they  had 
come,  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  this  formi- 
dable armament,  especially  as  their  town  was 
not  fortified,  and  fled.  The  Spartans,  however, 
called  a  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  their 
partisans  who  remained  in  Camirus,  and  by 
deputations  from  the  two  other  principal  towns 
of  the  island,  Lindus  and  lalysus,  and  which 
decided  on  revolt.  The  AUienians  at  Samos 
heard  a  little  too  late  of  the  danger,  and  though 
they  sailed  to  Rhodes  without  delay,  they  found 
it  in  the  enemy's  power.  Henceforth  it  be- 
came a  principal  object  of  their  operations; 
but,  as  it  was  able  to  defend  itself  against  their 
attacks,  the  Peloponnesians,  having  levied  a 
Bum  of  about  two-and-thirty  talents  from  the 
Rhodians,  laid  up  their  fleet  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 
WMou  THK  BvommNo  or  ma  buptuiv  »wwwamn 

niE  SPABTAIfS  AND  ALOIBIADKS  TO  VHB  OTBB- 

nraow  or^ma  rotra  hvmvbsd  at  athbits,  and 

TRB  BB8TOBATIOH  Or  ALOIB1ADB6. 

In  the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Miletus 
and  the  interview  of  Tissaphernes  with  the 
Spartan  commissioners  at  Cnidus,  some  trans- 
actions had  taken  place  which  were  pregnant 
with  very  important  changes,  and  gave  a  sin- 
gular complexity  to  the  affairs  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Alcibiades,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
only  fought  against  bis  countrymen  at  Miletus, 
but  exerted  himself  with  great  apparent  ear- 
nestness and  activity  to  deprive  them  of  the 
fruits  of  thei  r  victory.  Up  to  this  moment  there 
is  no  reasan  to  doubt  that  he  was  seriously  bent 
OQ  serving  the  cause  of  tlie  Peloponnesians,  as 
that  which  was  the  sole  foundation  of  his  am- 
bitious or  vindictive  hopes.  But  henceforth  his 
conduct  was  entirely  changed,  and  his  views 
^>pear  to  have  taken  an  opposite  direction. 

Though  he  had  attracted  great  admiration  at 
Sparta  by  his  talents  and  adSress,  and  especial- 


ly by  the  flexibility  with  which  he  adapted  hiita- 
self  to  the  national  character  and  habits,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  any  friends,  and 
he  made  at  least  one  implacable  enemy  in  King 
Agis.  Thucydides  only  mentions  the  fact,  with- 
out explaining  the  cause  of  his  animosity.  One 
quite  adequate,  and  perfectly  probable,  is  as- 
signed by  later  writers,*  who  relate  that  Agis 
suspected  Alcibiades  of  having  dishonoured  his 
queen  Timsa.  The  silence  of  Thucydides  on 
a  point  of  this  nature  cannot  cast  any  doubt  on 
the  story ;  and  since  it  is  certain  that  Agis  was 
convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  it  would  be  an 
absurd  stretch  of  incredulity  to  doubt  that  he 
believed  Alcibiades  to  be  her  paramour.  Wheth- 
er his  jealousy  was  well  founded  is  a  different 
question ;  but  the  character  of  Alcibiades  ren- 
ders it  very  credible  that  he  should  have  enga- 
ged in  such  an  intrigue,  less  perhaps  under  the 
impulse  of  passion  than  erf*  Tanity,t  ambitious, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  avowed,  of  giving  a 
king  to  Sparta.  Tim«ea's  fondness  for  him  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  excess 
that,  in  her  private  apartments,  among  her  fe- 
male attendants,  she  called  her  infant  son  Leo- 
tychides  by  his  name.  Agis  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  instruments  for  his  revenge.  The 
success  and  influence  of  Alcibiades  among  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  though  immediately  subservient 
to  the  interest  of  Sparta,  were  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  envy  of  many  leading  in- 
dividuals. The  suggestions  of  Agis  probably 
contributed  towards  representing  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous person,  whom  it  was  necessary  for  the 
public  safe£y  to  put  out  of  the  way.  The  great 
armament  under  Theramenes  seemed  to  afford 
full  security ;  and  orders  were  sent,  either  with 
it  or  soon  after,  to  Astyochus,  to  despatch  Al- 
cibiades. According  to  one  account,  he  was 
warned  of  his  danger  by  Tiihsea ;  he  at  least 
received  timely  notice  of  it,  and  henceforth  did 
not  again  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  attached  himself  wholly  to  the  court 
of  Tissaphernes. 

The  treachery  of  the  Spartan  government,  if 
it  did  not  strongly  rouse  his  resentment,  so  al- 
tered his  position  as  to  compel  him  to  adopt  a 
new  course.  It  was  no  longer  with  the  aid  of 
Sparta,  but  in  spite  of  her  hostility,  that  he 
could  hope  to  overthrow  his  enemies,  and  to  re- 
cover his  station  at  Athens ;  and  the  safety  of 
his  country  became  indissolubly  linked  with  his 
own.  But  though  the  same  motive  now  indu- 
ced him  to  thwart  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
had  hitherto  engaged  him  in  their  service,  he 
was  also  desirous  that  the  Athenians,  before 
they  received  his  assistance,  should  feel  their 
need  of  him,  and  should  look  up  to  him  as  a  pow- 
erful benefactor.  Both  these  objects  he  hoped 
to  accomplish  through  the  favour  of  Tissapher- 
nes. He  easily  insinuated  himself  into  the  sa- 
trap's good  grace,  by  those  arts  of  flattery  in 
which  he  was  so  profound  a  master,  as  not  to 
fear  competition  even  with  an  Oriental  courtier. 
Tissaphernes  was  so  much  delighted  with  his 
society,  that  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 

*  Justin,  ▼.,  2.    Plutarch,  Ale,  S3. 

t  So  our  Backingham — whose  chancter  in  munr  points 
resembled  that  of  Alcibiades — during  his  embaiisy  in  France, 
as  Clarendon  sajs,  **  had  the  ambition  to  fix  his  eyes  upon, 
and  to  dedicate  his  nost  violant  affection  to,  a  lady  of  a  mj 
subline  quality.** 
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lie  intimaled  that  their  subjection  was  only  to 
last  until  the  war  should  have  been  happily 
tarminated.  Tet  even  this  hint  did  not  soothe 
the  anger  he  excited  by  his  resistance  to  the 
popular  will  on  this  and  some  similar  occa- 
sions ;  and  it  showed  itself  even  after  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Miletus,  when  the  Milesians 
interfered  to  deprive  him  of  the  honours  which 
his  countrymen  wished  to  pay  to  his  remains. 
Just  at  this  juncture,  by  a  seasonable  coinci- 
dence, a  new  admiral,  named  Mindarus,  arriyed 
from  Sparta  to  take  the  phice  of  Astyochus,  who 
sailed  home.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  agent 
of  Tissaphemes,  a  Carian,  named  Gaulites,  who 
was  equally  familiar  with  the  Greek  as  with 
his  own  tongue,  and  wbo  was  instructed  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Milesians,  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persian  garrison,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  master  from  the  charges  with  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  threaten^ ;  for  Milesian 
envoys  were  on  their  way  to  Sparta  with  Her- 
mocrates,  to  expose  the  satrap's  duplicity,  his 
connexion  with  AJcibiades,  and  the  injury  which 
the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  suffered 
fivxn  it. 

In  the  mean  while  Alcibiades  had  returned 
to  Samos.  His  presence  seems  to  have  en- 
coui^ged  the  ministers  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  stopped  at  Delos, 
to  continue  their  voyage  to  the  camp.  There 
they  were  introduced  into  the  military  assem- 
bly, and  executed  thsir  commission.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  could  gain  a  hearing ; 
they  were  interrupted  by  cries  which  threaten- 
ed the  subverters  of  the  constitution  with  death. 
But  when  the  tumult  was  hushed,  they  defend- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  at  Athens,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  impression  which 
had  been  made  by  the  exaggerations  and  fic- 
tions of  Chcieas.  They  contended,  that  if  the 
government  had  ever  harboured  the  design 
which  had  been  imputed  to  it,  of  betraying  the 
city  to  the  enemy,  it  would  have  seiied  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  appearance  of  Agis 
before  th^laralls.  It  had  proved,  on  that  ooca- 
aioa,  that  it  had  no  views  inconsistent  with  the 
safe^  and  honour  of  the  conunonwealth.  The 
political  privileges  bestowed  by  the  new  order 
of  things  were  no»  appropriated  to  a  narrow 
oligarchy,  but  were  to  be  shared  by  five  thou- 
sand citiiens.  All  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
ill  treatment  of  their  relatives  was  a  groundless 
calunmy :  none  were  molested  either  in  their 
persons  or  their  property.  But  the  assembly 
either  did  not  believe  this  assertion  or  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  ex|danations,  and  seemed 
to  be  only  irritated  by  the  attempts  made  to 
eoDciliate  it.  Among  various  proposals  sug- 
gested by  its  resentment,  that  of  sailing  to  Pi- 
reus  was  renewed,  and  wss  recommended  with 
great  vehemence  by  many  voices ;  but  AJcibi- 
ades again  interposed  to  prevent  a  step  which 
would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  in  the 
enemy's  power;  and,  manifest  as  the  danger 
was,  Thucydides  believes  that  no  other  man 
possessed  infinence  enough  to  have  averted  it. 
It  was  the  first  great  service  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  He  silenced  thoee  who 
would  have  indulged  in  personal  invectives 
against  the  envoys  with  a  severe  reproof,  and 
dinmiawd  them  with  a  firm  hot  mild  anawer. 


which,  however,  was  deaigned  to  conciliate,, 
not  the  Four  Hundred,  but  the  great  mass  of 
their  partisans.  As  to  the  Five  Thousand,  he 
did  not  mean  to  deprive  them  of  their  fran- 
chise ;  but  he  required  that  the  Four  Hundred 
should  be  deposed,  and  the  old  council  of  Five 
Hundred  reinstated  in  its  legitimate  authority. 
All  measures  of  retren^ment,  by  which  a  great- 
er part  of  the  public  revenue  was  spared  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  should  have  his 
hearty  approbation  ;  and  he  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen at  home  to  persevere  in  resisting  the 
enemy.  As  long  as  they  all  continued  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  attacks  from  without 
there  was  good  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
compose  their  domestic  quarrels ;  but  the  dis- 
position for  reconciliation  would  come  too  late 
if  any  fatal  blow  should  be  struck  either  against 
Athens  or  against  the  armament  at  Samos. 
The  assembly  was  likewise  attended  by  an  em- 
bassy which  brought  offers  of  assistance  from 
Argos.  The  Argive  envojrs  came  along  with 
the  crew  of  the  Pvalus,  whom  the  Athenian 
government  had  first  degraded  by  transferring 
tbem  to  another  vessel,  and  had  then  incau- 
tiously intrusted  them  with  the  charge  of  con^ 
veying  three  ambassadors  to  Sparta.  But  in 
their  passage  they  stopped  at  Argos,  where 
they  left  their  oligarchical  companions  in  cus- 
tody, and  sailed  with  the  Argive  ministers  to 
Samos.  Alcibiades,  in  the  name  of  the  assem- 
bly, thanked  the  Argives  for  their  offers,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Athenians  would 
find  them  equally  prompt  on  future  occasions 
when  their  aid  might  be  needed. 

Though  Tissaphemes  had  adopted  the  policy 
suggested  to  him  by  Alcibiades  towards  the 
Peloponnesians,  so  far  as  to  determine  that  he 
would  never  grant  them  any  effectual  succours, 
he  was  stiU  as  anxiooa  as  ever  to  avoid  an 
open  breach  with  them,  into  which  it  was  the 
aim  of  his  counsellor  to  draw  him.  He  there- 
fore thought  it  necessary,  when  the  suspicions 
of  his  allies  had  been  raised  to  their  greatest 
height  by  the  restoration  of  Alcibiades,  to  make 
some  attempt  to  recover  their  confidence,  or, 
at  least,  to  revive  their  hopes.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  proceeded  in  person  to  Aspendus,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  Phoenician 
fleet  to  join  the  Peloponnesians.  He  desired 
that  lichas  might  accompany  him,  and  appoint- 
ed Tamos  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Peloponnesian  armament  in  his  absence.  The 
forethought  of  Tissaphemes  never  went  beyond 
an  expedient  for  gaining  time ;  and  he  trusted 
to  his  ingenuity  for  inventing  a  new  one  when 
that  which  served  his  inun^iate  purpose  was 
worn  out.  The  journey  to  Aspendus,  which 
seemed  to  oflbr  a  decisive  test  of  his  sincerity, 
appeased  the  allies,  and  probably  persuaded 
many  that  he  was  at  last  in  earnest.  This 
belief  was  confirmed  when,  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  sent  for  a  Lacedemonian  officer  to 
take  charge  of  the  Pbcenician  fleet ;  and  Phi- 
lippus  was  despatched  with  two  galleys  for  this 
purpose.  But  Alcibiades  knew  his  mind  bet' 
ter,  and,  when  the  news  reached  Samos,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  following  him  to  Aspen- 
dus, and  engaged  either  to  return  with  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  or  to  prevent  it  from  being  em- 
ployed in  the  enemy's  aerviee.  He  was  prolK 
ably  aware  that  the  Atlieniaiia  had  as  little  to 
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hope  as  to  fear  from  the  satrap^s  journey ;  but 
he  thought  that  his  own  might  serve  to  embroil 
him  the  sooner  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
90  to  force  him  into  alliance  with  Athens.  He 
therefore  set  sail,  with  a  sqaadron  of  thirteen 
galleys,  for  Aspendus. 

The  answer  which  the  deputies  of  the  Four 
Hundred  brought  home  from  Samoa  produced 
an  impression  at  Athens  very  unfavourable  to 
the  .interest  of  the  oligarchical  leaders.    It  was, 
however,  only  the  occasion  which  drew  forth 
the  expression  of  feelings  that  had  for  some 
time  been  secretly  gaining  ground  among  their 
subordinate  associates.     Most  of  them  were 
already  disappointed/ or  offended,  or  alarmed, 
by  the  course  which  afihirs  had  taken.    Many 
had  engaged  in  the  revolution  with  views  of 
personal  aggrandizement  or  distinction,  and 
found  that  they  were  only  the  instruments  of 
others.    Some  had  sincerely  desired  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  and  had  hoped  to  effect  it  by 
moderately  contracting  the  popular  basis  on 
which  the  old  constitution  rested ;  but  they 
found  that  they  had  lodged  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  veiy  smafi  body  of  men,  which 
was  itself,  perhaps,  secretly  governed  by  a  still 
smaller  number  of  unseen  directors.     Others 
had,  perhaps,  been  chiefly  impelled  by  the  be- 
lief that  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  whether 
desirable  or  not  for  its  own  sake,  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  them  the  means  of  withstanding 
their  foreign  enemies ;  and  they  fotmd  that  they 
had  nearly  involved  themselves  in  a  civil  war 
with  their  own  navy,  which  must  either  over- 
power them  or  leave  them  helpless.    This  last 
reflection  not  only  operated  powerfully  with 
many,  but  served  as  a  pretext  for  some  who 
could  not  decently  avow  their  real  motives. 
Among  the  ambitious  and  disappointed  men 
who  covered  their  selfish  ends  under  a  show  of 
zeal  for  the  public  good  were  Theramenes,  who 
was  one  of  the  generals,  and  Aristocrates,  who 
also  held  a  high  military  oflSce.*    They  took 
the  lead  among  the  discontented  of  their  party, 
who  began  to  cabal  against  the  oligarchy,  as 
before  against  the  democracy.    They  profess- 
ed, indeed,  not  to  have  changied  their  opinions, 
but  only  to  desire  that  the  Five  Thousand 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  name,  but  a  real 
and  active  body.    They  affected  to  fear  that 
the  embassy  which  had  been  lately  ^ent  to 
Sparta  had  been  secretly  instructed  to  concert 
meastires  for  betraying  the  city  into  the  ene- 
my*8  hands.    They  nr^d  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  terms  with  Alcibiades  and  the  fleet ;  but 
they  were  really  dissatisfied  with  the  subordi- 
nate places  which  they  occupied  in  the  new 
system :  they  were  eager  to  abandon  a  cause 
which  they  perceived  to  be  sinking,  and  to  seize 
the  foremost  station  in  the  triumph  of  the  com- 
monalty, which  appeared  to  be  now  at  hand. 

The  leading  oligarchs,  however,  the  men  who^ 
like  Phiynichus,  dreaded  above  all  the  return 
of  Alcibiades,  or  who  were  implacably  hostile 
to  democratical  ascendency,  as  Antiphon  and 
Aristarchus,  one  of  the  generals  most  congenial 
to  him  in  his  political  principles,  or  who,  like 
Pisander,  were  oonsciouB  of  having  taken  too 
active  a  pert  in  the  revolution  to  be  forgiven,  or 
who  thought  the  power  they  wielded  worth 
keeping  at  any  risk  aiyl  cost,  could  not  be  af- 

*  That  of  ralia^of. 
YOL.  I.— M  M  M 


fected  by  the  arguments  and  motives  which 
swayed  most  of  their  adherents.  They  deter- 
mined neither  to  resign  nor  to  relax  their  au- 
thority, but  sooner,  if  driven  to  extremities,  to 
sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  state.  They 
had  already  begun  to  provide  for  their  own  se- 
curity under  the  pretext  of  guarding  the  city 
against  the  attack  with  which  it  was  threatened 
by  the  armament  at  Samos.  With  this  view 
they  had  begun  to  fortify  the  mole  called  Eeti- 
onea,  which  formed  one  side  of  the  outer  en- 
trance of  Piraeus,  with  a  tower  at  its  extreme 
point  by  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  a  wall  which 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bour. The  tower  connected  this  new  wall  with 
the  old  one,  which  protected  Piraeus  on  the  land 
side,  and  thus  enabled  a  handful  of  men  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  new  forti- 
fication also  took  in  a  large  building,  which  was 
converted  into  a  public  granary,  where  all  the 
corn-dealers  were  compelled  to  deposits  their 
stock  of  grain,  and  the  masters  of  the  corn- 
ships  which  came  into  Picaeus  to  house  their 
cargoes.  But  when,  on  the  return  of  their  min- 
isters from  Samos,  they  saw  themselves  not 
only  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the  fleet,  but 
deserted  by  several  of  their  most  active  parti- 
sans, and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  setting  in 
fast  against  them,  they  began  to  look  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  Sparta  as  their  only  sure 
ground  of  hope ;  and  the  first  embassy  having 
miscarried,  as  we  have  seen,  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  themselves,  with  ten  colleagues,  set 
out  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  procure.  Thucydides  expresses  his  con- 
viction that,  though  they  would  have  wished  to 
rule  Athens  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state,  they  would  have  consented,  if  they  coiUd 
obtain  no  better  conditions,  to  cede,  not  only 
her  tributary  cities,  but  her  ships  and  her  walls. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  good  ground, 
though,  perhaps,  without  any  certain  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  Theramenes  and  his  party  la- 
boured to  excite  a  suspicion  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  works  at  Eetionea  were  deigned  not 
to  exclude  their  political  adversari4  hut  to  en- 
able them  to  admit  the  enemy  into  Piraeus ;  and 
when  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues  returned 
without  having  concluded  any  publicly  acknowl- 
edged treaty,  their  seeming  failure  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  some  secret  agreement  to 
betray  the  city  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  intelligence  which  was  received  about 
the  same  time,  that  a  squadron  of  forty-two 
galleys,  including  some  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
was  collected  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Hegesandridas, 
avowedly  destined  to  act  against  Euboea,  where, 
in  truth,  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  been 
solicited;  but  Theramenes  represented  it  as 
much  more  probable  that  the  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  connected  with  the  works  which 
were  proceeding  at  Eetionea,  and  that  the  ene- 
my was  only  waiting  for  their  completion  to 
enter  Pireus  unresisted.  And  the  aspect  of  the 
fortifications  themselves,  which  were  provided 
with  posterns  and  passages  adapted  for  the 
clandestine  admission  of  troops,  seemed  to  at- 
test the  purpose  for  which  they  were  construct- 
ed. Still,  these  surmises  had  hitherto  beeit 
confined  to  private  circles ;  not  a  breath  of  o^ 
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poBition  had  yet  been  publicly  yeated  against  the 
authority  of  the  govenunent ;  and  the  first  inti- 
mation which  it  received  of  an  inunediate  danger 
was  given,  not  by  words,  but  by  a  deed  of  blood. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Sparta,  Phrynichus 
was  assassinated  in  broad  day  in  the  agora, 
while  it  was  thronged  with  people,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  council-chamber,  which  he  had 
just  quitted.  The  person  who  struck  the  blow  es- 
caped through  the  crowd,  and  was  not  immedi- 
ately discovered ;  he  was  known,  however,  to  be 
one  of  the  young  citizens  employed  in  the  home 
service  ;*  but  his  accomplice  was  arrested  and 
put  to  the  torture.  He  proved  to  be  an  Argive ; 
but  no  confession  could  be  wrung  from  him  as 
to  the  authors  of  the  plot,  except  that  he  knew 
of  sundry  meetings  which  had  been  held,  and 
numerously  attended,  in  private  houses  ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  in  that  of  the  commander  of 
the  home  troops,  t  Though  it  seems  probable, 
fix>m  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  left 
of  this  occurrence,  that  some  other  persons 
were  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  privy  to  it,  it  appears  that  the  government, 
did  not  tlunk  it  prudent  to  follow  the  clew  which 
the  disclosures  of  the  Argive  put  into  its  hands. 
It  might  have  led  to  discoveries  which  it  was 
safest  to  suppress,  as  they  might  reveal  the 
numbers  and  increase  the  confidence  of  the  dis* 
affected.  No  iarther  steps,  therefore,  were 
taken  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Phrynichus. 
This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  results  anticipa- 
ted by  those  who  planned  the  deed,  in  which 
they  followed  the  example  of  his  own  par^. 
It  served  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  to  detect  the  weakness  of  the  oligarchs, 
and  encouraged  Theramenes  and  his  partisans 
— though  it  is  not  certain  that  thev  had  wny 
ahare  in  it — to  engage  in  a  bolder  and  more  im- 
portant enterprise. 

Their  proceedings  were  qniekened  by  the 
movements  of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron, 
which  soon  after  appeared  in  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
directly  in  ftwe  of  Pircns,  off  iEgina.  The 
troops  were  landed  to  ravage  the  island,  and  it 
then  procetded  to  anchor  at  Epidaurus.  This 
Theramenes  treated  as  a  dear  proof  of  a  secret 
correspondence  between  the  government  and 
the  enemy,  who,  if  Eubcea  faiMi  been  his  real 
destination,  would  not  have  turned  so  far  aside 
out  of  his  course,  and  he  mged  his  firiends  no 
longer  to  remain  passive.  After  long  debate 
the  plans  of  his  party  were  settled,  and  were 
prompdy  executed.  A  body  of  heavy  infantry 
was  employed  in  building  at  Eetionea ;  it  inclu- 
ded the  corps  commanded  by  Aristocrates,  but 
Alexicles,  one  of  the  generals  devoted  to  the 
oligarchical  cause,  superintended  the  work. 
The  men  were  generally  ill  affected  towards 
the  government,  and  were  now  induoed  to  break 
out  into  open  mutiny;  they  seiied  Alexicles, 
and  kept  him  in  custody ;  and  they  were  en- 

*  *Ayip^S  T^  rcpivtfXtnr  rfv*f.  Om  mi^ht  be  inclined 
to  oonmctQie,  from  thii  ezpreamon,  that  the  bodj  of  the 
•c^nraAM,  Kt  thi«  tine,  included  aoaM  atisem  of  flMOUTer 
•^  th«B  the  jOQlhe  of  whan  it  wm  refulnrtj  rwnpneod- 
ladeed,  if  we  woold  attempt  to  reconcile  the  acooonta  of 
Thucydidee  and  L^aa,  who  (c  Afotmt.,  p.  136)  Ktatet  the 
penoB  ^mho  etrook  the  hlow  te  have  been  a  forpigner,  we 
ahmiU  be  ohiimd  t0  Mpfeae  that  the  leaideBt  alieM  w«n 
•Anitted  into  it. 

t  TeS  xcfi«eXJ£xM.     It  this  the  tame  pereon  aa 
Htnaott  who  it  afterward  deeeribed  aa  Kpftwp  n;  rdi 
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couraged  by  the  approbation,  not  only  of  Aiis- 
tocrates,  but  of  Hermon,  the  commander  of  the 
young  militia  on  duty  at  Munychia.  The  Four 
Hundred  were  sitting  in  council  when  this  news 
was  brought  to  them,  and  Theramenes  was 
present.  As  his  colleagues  were  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments,  Uiey  at  once  imputed  the 
act  of  the  troops  to  his  instigation,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  their  vengeance  ;  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  aiming  their  foUowens 
immediately  to  quell  the  mutiny.  Therame- 
es,  however,  asserted  his  innocence,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  with  another  general,  one  of 
his  own  partisans,  to  rescue  Alexicles.  Aris- 
tarchus  also  set  out  for  the  same  purpose,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  younger  citizens  of 
the  equestrian  order.  But  their  departure  did 
not  pacify  the  adherents  of  the  oli^rchy,  who 
were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  Alexicles  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  that  the  insurgents  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  Pirsus ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that,  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
elder  citizens  and  of  Thi^cydides,  a  Thessalian 
of  Pharsalus,  proxenns  of  the  ci^,  who  repre- 
sented the  fatal  consequences  which  might 
ensue  from  a  civil  war  while  the  enemy  was  so 
near  at  hand,  they  were  restrained  from  taking 
up  arms,  and  marching  down  to  attack  their  ad- 
versaries. Theramenes  found  Pirwus  in  a  state 
of  equal  agitation,  every  moment  expecting 
some  hostile  movement  from  the  city.  His 
presence  raised  the  confidence  of  the  troops, 
which  was  not  checkMl  1^  the  language  and 
tone  in  which  he  afibcted  to  oondenui  their 
conduct,  and  they  as  little  regarded  the  sincere 
indignation  of  Aristarchua.  They  appealed  to 
Theramenes  to  pronounce  whether  the  fortress 
was  designed  for  the  public  good,  and  whether 
it  was  better  it  should  stand  or  ftill ;  and  be 
then  so  (ar  laid  aaide  the  mask  as  to  leave  the 
question  to  their  own  judgment,  and  to  give  his 
consent  if  they  thought  it  best  to  demolish  their 
work.  On  this  pemoission  they  immediately 
becan  to  pull  down  the  buildings  at  Eetionea, 
and  they  were  aided  by  a  great  port  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Pineus.  The  ery,  however,  by  which 
they  invited  the  multitude  to  join  them  was 
only  a  call  upon  those  who  preferred  the  rule 
of  the  Five  Thousand  to  that  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. Yet  those  who  used  this  languid  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  democra- 
cy. But  as  it  was  possible  that  the  list  of  the 
Five  Thousand  had  been  fonned,  and  oommo- 
nicated  to  all  who  were  included  in  it,  there  was 
still  room  to  apprehend  that  every  citiaen  whose 
aid  they  sought  might  be  a  motther  of  4his  in- 
visible body,  and  interested  in  securing  its  priv- 
ileges. 

By  the  next  day  the  destnietion  of  tlie  for- 
tress was  completed ;  Al^dee  was  now  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  tyoops,  after  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  theatre  at  Munychia,  marched  up  to 
the  city  and  posted  themselves  in  the  Anaceum. 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Twins.  The  Four  Hun- 
dred, who  were  assembled  in  great  alarm,  seat 
a  deputation  to  soothe  them  with  promises  and 
entreaties.  The  deputies  addressed  themselves 
individuaUy  to  those  who  diaoovered  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  aasured  them  that  the  list  of  the 
Five  Thousand  would  shortly  be  pablisbed,  and 
that  to  this  body  the  election  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred would  be  committed,  according  to  soefa 
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rales  as  it  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  wait  patiently  for  this  satiafaction 
of  their  doubts,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  exert 
their  inflaenoe  to  pre  vent  a  tumult,  which  would 
endanger  the  public  safety.  The  troops,  calmed, 
perhaps,,  as  much  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength  as  by  the  arguments  addressed  to 
them,  but  sincerely  concerned  for  the  common- 
wealUi,  declared  themselves  willing  to  accede 
to  an  amicable  compromise,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  an  assembly  to  be  held  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus ;  but  when 
the  day  came,  and  just  as  the  assembly  was  on 
the  point  of  meeting,  news  was  brought  that 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  advancing 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis.  The  suspicion 
which  Theramenes  had  so  often  expressed  now 
appeared  to  be  fuUy  confirmed ;  and  his  party 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  fortress, 
which  was  so  clearly  the  mark  of  the  enemy's 
moTements,  had  fallen  in  time.  Thucydides 
himself,  though  he  observes  that  the  disturbed 
state  of  Athens  might  have  been  sufficient  with- 
out any  invitation  from  within  to  induce  the 
Spartan  admiral  to  shape  his  coui^e  this  way, 
does  not  think  it  improbable  that  he  acted  in 
concert  with  the  oligarchs.  For  the  time,  how- 
ever, all  refiections  were  absorbed  by  tbe  cure 
of  defending  the  city.  All  the  serviceable  pop- 
ulation of  Athens  rushed  down  with  one  accord 
to  Pireus  to  man  the  ships,  guard  the  walls, 
and  secure  the  month  of  the  haxi»our. 

Tke  Peloponnestans,  however,  quietly  pur> 
sued  their  course  past  the  town,  and  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  doubled  Sunium,  and,  after 
a  short  stay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  pro- 
ceeded to  Oropns.  The  dtoger  which  now  ap- 
peared to  threaten  Euboea  created  almost  as 
^leat  alaim  at  Athens  as  that  which  had  been 
just  felt  for  the  city  its^.  A  squadron,  the 
largest  that  could  be  immediately  fi^ed  out,  was 
manned  with  all  the  haste  that  the  exigency 
demanded,  and  was  sent  under  the  eonmand 
of  Thymochares  to  Erstria*  where  it  joined 
that  which  had  before  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  Eobcea.  But  together  they  amounted 
to  no  more  than  thhrty-nx  gidteys ;  and  these, 
for  the  most  part,  were  but  ill  pvepared  for  ac- 
tion ;  and  they  had  scarcely  reached  Eretria 
before  they  were  forced  into  a  combat  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
Eretrians,  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  Spartan  admiral,  took  measures  to  prevent 
the  Athenian  seamen  from  finding  provisions  in 
the  ordinary  market,  and  compelled  them  to  go 
in  qoest  of  them  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
at  a  great  distance  firom  their  shfps.  A  signal 
was  then  made  to  the  Peloponnesians,  who  im- 
mediately pushed  across  the  chaimel  from  Oro- 
pus.  The  Athenians  had  time,  indeed,  to  em- 
bark, but  in  disorder,  and  meeting  with  the  en- 
emy near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  before  they 
had  recovered  from  the  confusion  of  the  first 
alarm,  and  before  all  were  collected  and  dis- 
poeed  in  any  order  of  battle,  were  soon  put  to 
flight.  Those  who  took  refuge  in  Eretria  itself, 
trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  their  allies,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Eretrians,  and  almost  all  slain ; 
a  part  of  the  rest  found  shelter  in  a  neighbour- 
ing fi>rt,  which  was  held  by  an  Athenian  garri- 
son. Fourteen  galleys  escaped  to  Chalcis ; 
J    but  twenty-two  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pel- 


oponnesians, and  the  crews  were  all  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  This  blow  was  very 
soon  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Euboea,  where 
Oreus  alone  remained  attached  to  the  parent 
state. 

The  consternation  excited  by  this  intelligence 
at  Athens  was  even  greater  than  that  which 
followed  the  Sicilian  disaster  ;*  and,  indeed,  the 
state  had  never  before  seemed  so  near  t^e 
brink  of  ruin.  The  city,  at  enmity  with  its 
fleet,  divided  between  two  parties  which  had 
been  very  lately  on  the  point  of  turning  their 
arms  against  each  other,  deprived  of  almost  all 
its  remaining  naval  force  and  of  the  island  on 
which  it  chiefly  depended  for  subsistence,  had 
scarcely  a  glimpse  of  hope  left,  and  had  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  victorious  enemy  would 
shortly  appear  to  attack  or  to  blockade  Piraeus. 
The  timidity  of  the  Spartan  commander,  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  so  fair 
an  opportunity,  when  he  might  either  have 
forced  Athens  to  surrender,  or,  by  drawing  the 
armament  from  Samos  to  its  relief,  have  de- 
prived it  of  aU  its  foreign  possessions,  provokes 
Thucydides  himself  to  an  unusually  sarcastic 
remark :  that  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  only, 
but  on  many  others,  that  the  Lacedemonians 
showed  themselves  most  convenient  enemies 
to  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians,  however, 
merited  the  praise  of  exerting  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  energy  scarcely  inlerior  to  the  imbe- 
cility and  inertness  of  their  antagonists.  They 
were  stJH  able  to  man  twenty  galleys*  with 
which  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  as 
they  could;  and  they  immediately  api^ed  them- 
selves to  the  no  less  important  task  of  healing 
theur  civil  discord.  An  assembly  was  called  in 
the  Pnyx,  the  old  place  of  meeting,  which  had 
been  used  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rants, and  a  decree  was  passed,  by  which  the 
Four  Himdred  were  deposed,  and  the  supreme 
power  was  committed  to  Five  Thousand  cit- 
izens. An  that  was  done  on  this  occasion  was 
to  abollrti  the  oligarchy  and  to  lay  down  the  ba- 
sis of  a  new  eonstitotion  in  very  general  terms. 
In  subsequent  assemblies,  legnlat^e  commit- 
tees were  appointed,  which  defined  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  new  institutions.  Unfortunately, 
Thucydides  has  left  no  more  than  a  very  short 
ana  slight  description  of  them,  in  which^there 
are  only  two  or  three  points  clearly  discernible. 
There  was  a  sovereign  body  of  Five  Thousand, 
into  which  none  were  admissible  but  citizens 
who  served  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry;  but 
all  who  belonged  to  this  class  had  a  'share  of 
some  kind  in  the  privileges  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand. How  this  participation  was  regulated, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  were 
changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  a  fixed 
order  of  succession,  so  that  none  were  excluded 
from  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  highest  fran- 
chise except  the  citizens  whose  means  did  not 
enable  them  to  support  the  expense  of  serving 
in  the  regular  infantry.  The  pay  of  all  civil  of- 
fices was  abolished,  with  a  solemn  imprecation 
against  its  revival ;  a  measure,  which,  as  it  in- 
cluded the  courts  of  justice  and  the  popular  as- 
sembly,* wouM  of  itself  have  limited  the  exer- 

*  Thuo.,  viii.,  07.  Uttd^  luiikim  ffptw  p>ii^  4fxlr 
wlkefv  ip}^  mmt  te  intMrpnlad  bf  the  oliMmitioM  of 
Aristotle,  PoL,  iii.,  1,  on  the  deAnxtion  of  a  oitiiMi  rftv 
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preparisg  to  bring  up  the  K|reat  Phcenician  Jeet, 
to  which  the  two  contending  parties  had  long 
been  looking  forward  with  anxious  expectation. 
The  Peloponnesians  now  determined  to  re- 
turn, as  Tissaphemes  himself  wished  them  to 
do.  to  Miletus ;  but  before  they  had  left  Rhodes, 
they  were  invited  by  an  embassy  from  Eretria 
to  lend  their  aid  towards  effecting  the  revolt 
which  had  been  long  meditated  in  Euboea.  One 
of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  that 
design  had  been  recently  removed.  The  town 
of  OropuSi  which,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  afforded  them  the 
means  of  continually  annoying  the  island,  and 
especially  its  opposite  neighbour  Eretria,  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  an  Athenian  garrison,  by 
a  party  of  the  citizens,  aided  by  some  Eretri- 
ans,  who  were  now  eager  to  shake  off  the  au- 
thority of  Athens.  But  the  Peloponnesian  com- 
manders considered  the  relief  of  Chios  as  an 
object  of  superior  importance,  and  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  of  411  set  sail  from 
Rhodes  with  their  whole  armament.  In  their 
passage,  ofif  the  Triopian  foreland,  they  saw  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  had  just  left  its  station 
at  Chalce.  There  was  no  disposition  on  either 
side  to  risk  an  immediate  attack;  but  this 
movement  of  Uie  Athenians,  who  arrived  at  Sa- 
moB  about  the  same  time  that  the  enemy  reach- 
ed Miletus,  convinced  the  Peloponnesians  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  relieve  Chios  without 
a  battle.  But  while  they  remained  in  suspense, 
the  Chians,  hard  pressed  by  the  siege,  inade  a 
vigorous  efibrt  for  their  own  deliverance.  A 
Spartan,  named  Leon,  who  accompanied  Antis- 
thenes  to  Miletus,  had  taken  the  command  in 
the  room  of  Pedaritus,  and  had  brought  a  squa- 
dron of  twelve  galleys,  which  had  been  left  to 
guard  Miletus  while  the  fleet  lay  at  Rhodes. 
With  this  re-enforcement  the  Chians  were  able 
to  man  thirty-six  galleys  ;*  the  Atheni^s  only 
numbered  thirty-two.  The  besieged  drew  out 
their  whole  military  force,  and  occupied  a  strong 
position,  while  their  fleet  advanced  against  the 
enemy.  A  warm  engagement  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  Chians, 
if  not  victorious,  were  at  least  not  worsted ; 
and  this,  in  an  action  with  an  Athenian  fleet 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  was  still  a  triumph. 
This  success  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
happy  change  in  the  state  of  their  afl!airs. 
Early  in  the  spring  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan, 
marched  from  Miletus  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  towards  the  Hellespont,  to  excite  the 
cities  in  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  to  revolt 
from  Athens.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there, 
Abydos  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  Lampsa- 
cus  imitated  the  example  two  days  after.  On 
hearing  of  these  events,  Strombichides  sailed 
from  Chios  with  twenty-four  ships,  including 
some  transports,  and  took  Lampsacus,  an  un* 
walled  city,  by  storm,  after  defeating  its  troops, 
but  contented  himself  with  the  pillage,  and  per- 

draehliii  a  day.  Kraes^r,  p.  856,  lapfpoaeB  that  this  was 
the  nte  always  imptiM  whan  no  partietdar  ■am  was  ex- 
pianed.  . 

*  Nothmff>  it  might  have  been  vtippoied,  can  be  clearer 
than  the  sutement  of  Thncjtlidea,  viii.,  61,  that  the  Chians 
had  received  the  re-enfbicement  brought  to  them  by  Leon 
beofore  thoy  went  ont  to  fight  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  go 
ott(  to  meet  him.  Perhaps  some  Latin  translatoi'  has  ohscnred 
the  anthor's  meaning. 


mitted  the  citizens  to  return  to  their  dweOings. 
He  then  marched  against  Abydos,  but  could  not 
succeed  there,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  and 
therefore  crossed  over  to  Sestus,  which  he 
made  his  station  for  the  protection  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. After  his  departure  the  Chians  be- 
came decidedly  superior  to  the  enemy  by  sea, 
and  Astyochus  ventured  to  sail  along  the  coast 
with  two  galleys  to  Chios,  and  to  bring  away 
the  squadron  with  which  they  had  been  last  re- 
enforced  to  Miletus.*  The  armament  under 
his  command  now  amounted  to  upward  of  a 
hundred  sail,  and  he  soon  after  appeared  vtith 
it  before  Samos  to  offer  battle  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  the  state  of  affairs  at  Samos,  which  he  was 
probably  acquainted  with,  did  not  permit  them 
to  accept  his  challenge,  and  he  sailed  back  to 
Miletus. 

Pisander  and  his  colleagues  were  not  dis- 
heartened by  the  issue  of  their  negotiation  with 
Tissaphemes,  and,  on  their  return  to  Samo8» 
they  both  strengthened  the  resolutions  of  the 
oligarchical  faction  in  the  fleet,  and  found  means 
to  form  a  new  oligarchical  party  among  the- 
Samians,  who  had  so  lately  overpowered  and 
persecuted  their  old  nobility.    .Their  Athenian 
partisans,  though  sensible  of  their  weakness 
and  danger,  came  to  the  determination  of  re- 
nouncing all  dependance  on  Alcibiades,  who, 
they  began  to  see,  could  never  become  a  cordial 
adherent  to  such  a  cause  as  tiieirs,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  emergency  by  extraordinary 
eflbrts  and  sacrifices,  to  which  they  encouraged 
one  another  by  the  reflection  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  labouring  for  any  end  bat  their 
own  private  advantage.    With  this  purpose 
they  sent  Pisander  home,  with  five  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  prosecute  the  work  which  he  had 
begun  there,  and  instructed  them  to  establish 
oligarchical  government  in  all  the  subject  cities 
at  which  they  might  stop  in  their  voyage ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  despatched  on  the  like 
mission  to  other  quarters.     Diotrephes,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  was  sent  from  Chios  with  instructions 
of  the  same  kind.    Accordingly,  on  his  arrival 
at  Thasos,  he  abolished  the  democratical  oon- 
stitution ;  but  the  result  of  this  change  was 
very  different  from  that  whioh  its  authors  ex- 
pected, though  Phrynichus  had  predicted  it. 
Within  two  monUw  after,  when  Diotrephes  had 
left  the  island,  the  Thasians  began  to  fortify 
their  city,  and  prepared  to  resume  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  a  party  of  refugees  who,  from 
their  places  of  exile  in  Pelc^nnesus,  had  long^ 
been  concerting  measures  with  their  friends  at 
home  for  this  end,  unexpectedly  found  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs — the  opposition  of  the  commonalty — 
removed  by  the  Athenians  tiiemselves.    And 
such,  Thucydides  observes,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  in  most  of  the  states 
where  it  was  efl!ected.    Instead  of  reconciling 
them  to  the  rule  of  Athens,  it  was  viewed,  not 
as  an  equivalent  for  independence,  but  as  a  step 
towards  it ;  and  the  sober,  wary  spirit  of  the  oii- 

*  viii.,  63,  KouKfii  alrSdtv  riks  voids.  Not  certainly  all 
the  ships— ^hicn  the  Chians  would  not  have  parted  with — 
and  therefore  it  seems  that  Leon's  aqaadnm  must  be  refer- 
red to.  Yet  the  Chians  mi|rht  have  added  some  of  their 
own,  so  as  to  raise  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
frnm  94  to  1 19.  Kroegrer,  p.  303,  supposes  that  the  galleys 
not  accuuiitcU  for  may  have  been  famished  by  the  Rhudians. 
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garchical  governments*  rendered  their  success 
Uie  more  certain. 

Pisander,  while  he  executed  his  commission, 
drew  some  re-enforcements  of  armed  followers 
from  several  of  the  cities  where  he  established 
oligarchical  ascendency  on  his  voyage  to  Ath- 
ens. On  his  arrival  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  great  progress  had  been  made  there  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  work  which  he  had 
set  on  foot.  His  associates,  by  the  language 
which  they  openly  held,  had  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  various  changes  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution, some  of  which  were  clearly  desirable, 
and  none  very  repugnant  to  the  feeUngs  of  mod- 
erate men.  They  contended  that  no  pay  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  any  but  military  service;  a 
reform  levelled  against  the  abuses  of  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  popular  assembly,  but  which 
was  also  strongly  recommended  by  grounds  of 
economy.  It  was  intimately  connected  with 
another  measure,  which  they  suggested  at  the 
same  time  as  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution, 
for  limiting  the  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights 
to  a  body  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  citi- 
zens, who  were  to  be  chosen  with  regard  both 
to  property  and  to  personal  qualifications.  Thu- 
cydides  justly  admires  the  ingenuity  of  this  pro- 
posal. The  number  was  large  enough  to  oon- 
efliate  those  who  had  apprehended  that  the  oli- 
garchy to  be  prescribed  to  them  was  to  be  form- 
ed on  a  much  narrower  foundation,  and  who 
did  not  perceive  the  hoUowness  of  this  seeming 
liberality ;  and  it  secured  the  good-will  of  all 
who  might  hope  to  be  included  in  the  privileged 
class,  and  who  were  not  aware  that  its  privi- 
leges wouM  be  merely  nominal,  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  revolution  would  reserve  the  sub- 
stance of  power  to  themselves,  t  But  while  the 
leaders  of  the  party  covered  their  designs  with 
these  specious  professions,  some  of  their  young- 
er associates  were  serving  their  cause  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  by  ridding  themselves  of  their 
most  obnoxious  and  formidable  adversaries. 
Androcles  was  first  marked  out,  both  as  a  pow- 
erful demagogue,  interested  in  upholding  de- 
mocracy, and  as  a  victim  the  most  agreeable  to 
his  enemy,  Alcibiades,  on  i^hom  the  hopes  of 
the  oligarchs  at  Athens  still  rested.  He  was 
removed  by  secret  assassination,  and  some  oth- 
er persons,  who  were  deemed  irreconcilably  hos- 
tile to  their  pl^ns,  shared  his  fate.  These  proofs 
of  reckless  daring  and  determined  resolution 
struck  all  classes  of  the  citizens  with  terror,  and 
prepared  them  passively  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  party  which  wielded  such  instruments. 
No  formal  change,  indeed,  was  yet  made  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  constitution ;  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  still 
met,  as  usual,  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness ;  but  they  deliberated  under  fear  of  the 
oligarchical  dagger,  which  was  sure  to  reach 
every  one  who  thwarted  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
spirators. ,  And  thus  by  degrees  they  usurped 
the  entire  management  of  a^irs,  were  the  only 

*  £««^^>ao^,Ttii.,M.  ThteqayityMemitolminfl&tion- 
ed  hora  with  refereiioe,  not  to  the  motiTM  for  desiring  the 
ciMnge,  bat  to  the  mean*  of  effecting  it ;  but  the  ezpree- 
noa  tm^poohfffv  \aJhilaeai  if  very  eingnlnr  and  obeenre. 

t  Thnc.,  Tiii.,  66,  hni  f^s<y  ys  irHv  irAi y  olvf^  icmt  ittOiv- 
Toaav  f/uX>ov.  Th»  mamer  in  which  theee  woida  haTe 
tonetimee  been  iaterpnted  proves  that  a  moderate  «c- 
qaaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Greek  authors  uaj  be 
as  Qsefol  a  qnalification  for  the  historian  of  Greece  as  the 
art  of  handling  an  oar  or  of  shouldering  a  firelock. 


speakers  in  every  debate,  and  no  proposition 
was  brought  forward,  either  in  the  council  or 
the  assembly,  which  had  not  been  previously 
discussed  in  their  private  meetings.  Their 
boldness  created  an  exaggerated  persuasion  of 
their  strength.  As  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
could  not  be  ascertained,  none  could  know  that 
any  man  he  met,  whether  friend  or  stranger, 
was  not  privy  to  it ;  and  some  notorious  cases, 
in  which  men  who  ^vere  believed  most  adverse 
to  oligarchy  were  discovered  to  have  taken  a 
part  in  it,  contributed  to  destroy  all  mutual  con- 
fidence among  the  patriotic  citizens,  and  to  stifie 
every  murmur  of  indignation,  and  all  counsels 
of  resistance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Pisander 
arrived ;  and  though  he  had  totally  failed  in  the 
principal  object  of  his  mission,  the  undertaking 
had  advanced  too  far,  and  his  associates  were 
too  deeply  engaged  in  it  to  be  affected  by  this 
disappointment.  The  aid  of  Alcibiades  was  only 
important  with  a  view  to  the  foreign  war ;  the 
domestic  revolution  now  stood  in  no  need  of 
him,  and  in  some  respects  even  gained  strength 
by  his  estrangement  from  it.  Neither  Pisander 
nor  any  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  per- 
sonally attached  to  him ;  most  of  them,  perhaps, 
were  secretly  jealous  of  him,  and  their  rupture 
with  him  procured  one  very  useful  accession  to 
their  party.  Phrynichus,  as  soon  as  he  perceiv- 
ed that  the  establishment  of  oligarchy,  instead 
of  furthering  the  restoration  of  Alcibiades,  would 
be  an  effectual  bar  to  it,  became  one  of  their 
warmest  abettors.  Among  the  rest  there  was 
probably  a  great  diversity  of  views  and  motives. 
Antiphon,  the  man  whom  Thucydides  repre- 
sents as  the  soul  of  the  plot,  and  whose  char- 
acter and  abilities  he  describes  with  the  affec- 
tionate admiration  of  a  friend  and  a  scholar,* 
was  a  person  qualified,  periiaps,  for  filling  a  sta- 
tion like  that  of  Pericles,  but  neither  capable  of 
reaching  such  an  eminence,  nor  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  lower  sphere ;  and  it  seems  to  have  - 
been  disappointed  ambition  that  made  him  hos- 
tile to  the  democratical  institutions,  under  which 
he  felt  himself  depressed  below  his  proper  level. 
Thucydides  extols  his  eloquence,  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  care — undoubted- 
ly as  an  instrument  for  acquiring  reputation  and 
power — and  believes  that  he  was  only  prevent- 
ed from  displaying  it  in  the  popular  assembly 
by  the  jealousy  which  the  people  conceived  of 
his  intellectnal  superiority,  and  that,  finding  him- ' 
self  thus  excluded  from  public  life,  he  aided  those 
who  were  unaUe  to  plead  their  own  cause  in  i 
the  assembly  or  the  courts  of  justice  with  his  • 
counsels.  Antiphon,  indeed,  is  said  to  Have? 
been  the  first  orator  who  wrote  speeches  for  biv 
clients,!  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric.  But  that  he  was  driven 
to  this  occupation  by  the  cause  which  Thucyd- 
ides mentions,  is  a  view  of  the  matter  which  we 
can  hardly  adopt,  even  on  this  authority.  Ath- 
ens had  surely  been  too  long  inured  to  the  pres- 

*  Bt  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  testinkony  to  the  fact, 
ttoLt  Thucydides  was  the  disciple  of  Antiphon,  is  decisive-, 
though  we  know  of  no  reason  for  questioning  its  truth.  Bat 
even  if  the  manner  in  which  Thnojrdid^  siMaka  of  bia  wa» 
the  sole  grrand  of  the  tradition,  it  will  be  not  the  less  true, 
that  from  some  cause  or  other  the  historian  do«i  use  lan- 
guage which  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of  such  a  rela- 
tion. See  the  dissertation  De  Antiphonte,  in  Rohnkena^ 
OpuMsula.  p.  9,  10. 

t  See  the  dissertation  De  Antiph.,  ]>.  18. 
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«nce  of  great  men  to  be  alarmed  by  the  genius 
of  Antiphon,  even  if  he  had  had  ampler  means 
of  displaying  it,  and  though  it  may  have  been 
much  more  powerful  than  the  literary  remains 
attributed  to  him  would  have  led  us  to  suppose. 
But  the  eloquence  which  Thucydides  admired, 
and  which  perhaps  contributed  to  form  his  own, 
may  not  have  been  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to 
sway  the  popular  assembly,  where,  we  venture 
to  believe,  that  Thucydides  himself  would  never 
have  produced  any  great  effect.  But  if  by  this 
or  any  other  cause  Antiphon  was  prevented 
'  from  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  we  could 
understand  both  why  he  was  discontented  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  and  how  he  might 
incur  the  suspicion  of  disaffection,  which  natu- 
rally fell  on  a  man  of  eminent  talents  who  kept 
aloof  from  all  political  pursuits.  It  seems  that 
he  had  harboured  the  project  of  a  revolution 
long  before  circumstances  were  ripe  for  carry^ 
ing  it  into  effect  ;*  lie  had  probably  never  ceas- 
ed to  direct  his  thoughts  towards  this  object, 
since  the  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
opened  a  clearer  prospect  of  success;  and  it 
would  not  be  a  groundless  conjecture  if  we  as- 
cribed the  institution  of  the  extraordinary  coun- 
cil already  mentionedf  to  his  suggestion ;  it  at 
least  shows  a  close  affinity  to  measures  which 
were  undoubtedly  his.  It  was  he  who  had  con- 
certed the  whole  plan  which  was  now  about  to 
be  put  into  immediate  execution ;  and  he  had, 
fio  doubt,  a  very  distinct  conception  of  his  own 
dihimate  aims.  But  it  is  probable  that  these 
-were  still  a  secret  to  many  of  his  associates, 
who  may  have  been  no  less  deceived  by  his  pro- 
fessions than  those  who  were  entirely  strangers 
to  his  schemes.  In  the  number  of  those  who 
ihad  thus  been  drawn  into  an  undertaking,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  they  did  not  understand, 
we  may  reckon  Theramenes,  son  of  Hagnon,  a 
person  whose  character  wiU  be  more  clearly 
unfolded  in  the  progress  of  the  history  by  his 
aotions  than  it  would  be  by  words.  He  is  coup- 
led by  Thucydides  with  Antiphon,  Phrynichus, 
and  Pisander,  as  a  prime  leader  in  the  conspir- 
acy. But  it  seems  evident  that,  though  he  was 
one  of  their  most  active  instruments,  he  never 
was  admitted  to  their  inmost  councils. 

After  the  return  of  Pisander,  it  only  remain- 
ed to  give  a  legal  form  to  that  supreme  author- 
ity which  he  and  his  associates  had  already  in 
substance  usurped.  The  first  step  was  to  hold 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  m  which  ten  com- 
missioners were  appointed,'  under  the  title  of 
Compilers,^  with  full  powers  to  frame  any  meas- 
ure which  they  might  judge  expedient  for  the 
better  government  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be 
laid  before  the  people  on  a  certain  day.  When 
the  day  came,  the  assembly  was  held,  not  at 
Athens,  but  in  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Posei- 
don, at  Colonus,  a  village  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  city — a  precaution,  probably,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  more  select  and  subservient. 
The  commissioners,  however,  only  brought  in  a 
proposal  for  a  decree,  which  made  it  lawful  for 
every  Athenian  to  propose  any  measure  he 
might  think  fit,  without  fear  either  of  the  pros- 
ecution to  which  the  movers  of  illegal  proposi- 
tions were  liable,  or  of  any  other  ill  consequence, 
and  threatening  all  who  should  attempt  to  re- 

♦  *Ek  irXtiam  hniuXtfitlit  riu.,  68.       t  Abora,  p.  438. 
%  SvTYpa^W  ahroKfknpas.    Thoc,  viii    67. 


1  strain  this  fineedom  with  severe  penalties.  As 
soon  as  this  decree  was  passed,  the  principal 
articles  of  the  new  constitution  were  openly 
brought  forward.  .  They  included  an  entire 
change  in  the  mode  of  filling  public  offices,  the 
nature  of  which  Thucydides  does  not  explain. 
It  may  have  related  both^  to  the  term  for  which 
they  were  held,  and  to  the  process  of  appoint- 
ment, which  was  probably  no  longer  subjected 
to  chance.  The  principle  was  laid  down  that 
no  pay  should  be  granted  for  any  but  military 
service.  The  limitation  of  the  highest  fran- 
chise to  five  thousand  citizens  would  seem  only 
to  have  been  declared  in  general  terms,  as  a 
measure  the  details  of  which  were  reserved  to 
another  time.  But  the  most  important  of  the 
proposed  institutions  was  a  new  council,  which 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Five  Hundred. 
Five  presidents*  were  to  be  first  appointed, 
who  were  to  elect  a  hundred  persons,  and  each 
of  these  three  others,  so  as  to  make  up  a  body 
of  Four  Hundred,  which  was  to  be  invested 
with  unlimited  power.  What  limit  was  assign- 
ed to  the  duration  of  their  office,  whether  it  de- 
pended in  any  way  on  the  five  original  electors, 
and  whether  these  had  any  farther  share  in  the 
government,  are  points  on  which  Thucydides 
has  not  gratified  our  curiosity.  The  Four  Hun- 
dred were  to  have  the  power  of  assembling  the 
Five  Thousand  as  often  as  they  thought  proper. 
Whether  these  assemblies  were,  in  theory,  to 
possess  equal  authority  with  those  held  under 
the  old  constitution,  we  do  not  learn.  But  the 
clause  which  left  their  meetings  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  Four  Hundred  seems  to 
have  been  so  worded  as  to  cherish  the  persua- 
sion that  the  Five  Thousand  were  to  be  a  real 
and  effective  body. 

All  the  articles  were  adopted  without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  mock  assembly  was  dismissed. 
The  Four  Hundred,  as  soon  as  they  were  elect- 
ed, proceeded  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. But  they  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  Five 
Hundred  would  quietly  resign  their  places,  and 
apprehended  that  their  resistance  might  rouse 
a  general  insurrection.  Against  this  danger 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  extraordinary 
precautions.  Ever  since  the  enemy  had  occu- 
pied Decelea,  all  Athenians  capable  of  military 
service  had  been  kept  on  duty,  with  no  inter- 
mission but  for  needful  refreshment,  either  on 
the  walls,  or  at  their  arms,  which  were  piled, 
in  constant  readiness  for  action,  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  old  council,  the  adherents  of  the 
oligarchs  wer.^  directed,  when  they  withdrew 
with  their  co. nudes  from  their  stands,  to  let 
the  rest  disperse,  but  themselves  to  remain  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  arms,  to  wait  for  the 
turn  of  events ;  and  they  were  re-enforced  with 
some  troops  which  were  brought  over  for  the 
purpose — ^perhaps  the  same  which  accompanied 
Pisander — from  Andros  Tenos,  Carystus,  and 
iEgina.  The  Four  Hundred  then  armed  them- 
selves each  with  a  short  sword,  which  they 
probably  did  not  take  great  care  to  conceal,  and, 
escorted  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  younger 
conspirators,  whom  they  selected  as  a  perma- 
nent guard,  proceeded  to  the  council  chamber, 
where  the  Five  Hundred  appear  to  have  been 
all  assembled.    But,  as  they  were  onanned,  a 
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formidable  display  of  force  might  have  been 
sufficient  to  overawe  them.  When  they  were 
commaDded  to  leave  the  room  they  silently 
obeyed,  and  at  the  door  each  received  his  pay 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
citizens  were  equally  passive;  and  the  Four 
Hundred  quietly  installed  themselves  with  the 
religious  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  drew  lots  for  their  presiding  members  un- 
der the  constitutional  title  of  Prytanes. 

There  were,  perhapsj  not  wanting  advocates 
of  the  oligarchy,  who  represented  the  erection 
of  the  new  council  as  a  return  to  Solon's  insti- 
tutions.    But  the  spirit  of  a  government  hostile 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  which  could 
only  reign,  as  it  had  usurped  its  authority,  by 
terror,  soon  made  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
administration.    Obnoxious  citizens  were  re- 
moved, a  few  by  executions,  others  by  imprison- 
ment or  exile.    Only  one.  of  the  measures  which 
commonly  accompanied  a  revolution  in  a  Greek 
city  was  wanting  on  this  occasion.    The  refu- 
gees, many  of  whom  might  have  been  useful 
auxiliaries,  were  not  recalled,  through  fear  of 
Alcibiades,  whom  it  was  probably  deemed  Im- 
prudent to  provoke,  by  excepting  him  from  a 
general  act  of  indulgence.    But  still  the  gov- 
ernment was  aware  that  it  had  no  chance  of 
permanently  keeping  its  ground  without  foreign 
support;   and  one  of  its  first  objects  was  to 
make  peace  with  Sparta.    It  addressed  its  over- 
tures to  Agis,  and  urged  its  claims  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  oUgarchieal  power.    But  the  Spar- 
tan king,  believing  these  proposals  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  conscious  weakness,  and  thinking  it  im- 
possible that  so  great  a  revolution  could  have 
been  quietly  brought  about,  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  envoys,  but  sent  for  a  strong  re- 
enforceroent  from.  Peloponnesus,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  it,  marched  down  from  De- 
celea  towards  Athens.    He  hoped  either  to  find 
disorder  prevailing  within  the  city,  or  to  create 
it  by  the  approach  of  his  army ;  and  expected 
that,  even  if  the  gates  were  not  thrown  open  to 
him  on  his  own  terms,  he  should  at  least  be  able 
to  carry  the  Long  Walls,  which,  in  a  time  of 
general  confusion,  would  be  left  unprotected,  at 
the  first  assault.    But  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  Athenians  were 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  invaders.    All 
remained  tranquil  within,  and,  as  he  came  near 
to  the  city,  the  foremost  of  his  troops  were 
charged  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by 
heavy  and  light  infantry,  who  cut  down  some, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  slain.    This  repulse 
convinced  him  of  his  error ;  he  gave  orders  for 
retreat,  and  a  few  days  after  dismissed  the 
newly-arrived  troops.    He  now  listened  more 
favourably  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  who,  not 
discouraged  by  their  failure,  or  by  the  recent 
display  of  his  hostile  designs,  renewed  their  ap- 
plication to  him,  and,  by  his  advice,  sent  an 
embassy  to  treat  for  peace  at  Sparta. 

They  had  likewise,  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
was  accomplished,  deputed  ten  of  their  number 
to  Samoa — where  they  foresaw  that  their  pro- 
ceedings would  probably  give  great  ofifence  to 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  in  the  fleet,  and  might 
provoke  a  dangerous  oivposition — to  vindicate 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  to  exhibit  the 
changes  which  had  just  taken  place  in  the  fair- 
est light.  ^  The  seamen  were  to  be  informed 


that  the  government  was  in  the  hands,  not  of 
the  Four  Hundred  only,  but  of  five  thousand  cit- 
izens, a  greater  number  than  the  calls  of  foreign 
service  in  war  time  had  ever  been  permitted  to 
assemble  at  Athens  for  deliberation  on  any  sub- 
ject, however  important.*  The  sound  of  this 
argument  was  probably  designed  to  catch  the 
unthinking,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  new 
institutions  were  really  more  popular  than  those 
which  had  been  abolished,  t  In  substance  it 
seems  to  turn  upon  the  fdlacy,  that  a  right 
which  can  be  but  seldom  exercised  is  there- 
fore of  little  value.  But  the  effect  which  it 
would  have  produced  at  this  time  on  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  cannot  be  estimated;  for  the 
deputation  was  stopped  on  its  way  by  intelli- 
gence of  some  untoward  events,  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Samos  during  the  time  that  the  Four 
Hundred  were  establishing  their  dominion  at 
Athens,  and  was  induced  to  wait  at  Delos  until 
it  should  find  an  opportunity  of  executing  its 
commission  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success. 

Pisander,  as  we  have  seen,  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Samos,  had  formed  a  new  oligarchical 
faction  there  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonalty 
itself,  composed  of  persons  who  were  averse, 
not  to  the  principles,  but  only  to  the  power  of 
the  defeated  party,  or  who  had  been  forced  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments.  They  soon  grew 
into  a  band  of  about  300  conspirators,  and 
thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  overthrow 
the  democratical  government ;  a  design  in  which 
they  were  warmly  encouraged  by  their  Atheni- 
an friends,  whom,  to  prove  their  zeal,  they  abet- 
ted in  several  acts  of  violence,  similar  to  those' 
by  which  the  partisans  of  oligarchy  had  silenced 
opposition  at  Athens.  Hyperbolus  was  at  this 
time  living  at  Samos ;  whether  he  took  any  part 
in  the  late  political*  transactions  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  probable  that  he  had  several  ene- 
mies in  the  fleet,  and  among  them  Charminus, 
one  of  the  generals.  The  Samian  conspirators 
aided  them  in  assassinating  him,  and  it  seems 
that  their  hatred  was  not  satiated  by  his  death, 
but  that  they  put  his  body  into  a  sack,  and  sank 
it  in  the  sea.i  The  impunity  with  which  they 
perpetrated  this  and  like  other  deeds  animated 
the  Samians  to  the  greater  enterprise  which  they 
were  meditating;  but  it  seems  also  to  have 
rendered  them  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
did  not  take  suflScient  care  to  conceal  their  pur- 
pose. The  commonalty,  having  discovered  its 
danger,  applied  to  some  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders and  other  leading  men,  who  were 
known  to  be  adverse  to  the  plans  of  the  oli- 

*  This,  Dr.  Arnold  obMrret,  cannot  have  been  literallj 
true,  rince  there  were  occasiona  which  reonired  the  prea- 
ence  of  six  thousand  citizens  in  the  assembly.  But  the  as- 
sertion is  clearly  limited  to  times  of  war ;  and  it  could  hard- 
ly have  been  rentured  upon,  even  by  so  imprudent  a  fac- 
tion, if  it  had  not  been  at  least  f  enersily  well  founded.  The 
learned  reader  needs  not  to  be  informed  that  Thucydides 
does  not  nuke  this  assertion  himself. 

t  This  is  a  remark  of  Uie  Greek  scholiast  on  Thuc,  viii., 
78. 

X  TheopompQS,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian,  Ti- 
mon,  0.  90,  and  Schol.  Arist.,  Paz.,  680.  It  is  only  for  tha 
sake  of  readers  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of  Thu- 
cydides we  need  observe,  that  he  does  not  mean  Uiat  Char- 
minus  wa$  with  iome  others  unfortwtaitfy  killed,  but  that  the 
Samians,  in  oonjunction  with  Charminus  and  some  other 
Athenians,  killed  Hyperbolus,  and  committed  other  like  acts. 
Bnt  it  required  no  common  eflxontery  first  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  Hypexbolua,  and  then  to  represent  the  death  of  Char- 
minoa  as  an  unforlmaU  accident,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  ba  an  aiU^taxhieal  murder. 
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garchs»  for  assistance  to  ward  off  the  blow,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  alienate  Samoa, 
hitherto  the  main  support  of  the  shaken  pow- 
er of  Athens,  from  the  Athenian  democracy. 
Among  the  generals,  Leon  and  Diomedon  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  institutions  under 
which  they  had  risen  to  a  station  which  satis- 
fied their  honourable  ambition ;  and,  among  the 
persons  of  chief  note  in  an  inferior  rank,  Thra^ 
sybulus,  son  of  Lycus,  who  commanded  a  gal- 
ley, and  Thrasyllus,  who  was  serving  in  the 
army,  shared  their  sentiments,  and  exerted  their 
influence  with  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  to  en- 
gage them  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.  The 
crew  of  the  state  galley,  the  Paralus,  which  was 
entirely  manned  by  Athenian  citizens,  were  es- 
pecially ready  to  comply  with  their  call ;  and 
with  their  aid  the  conspirators,  when  they  made 
their  attempt,  were  repulsed  and  overpowered. 
Thirty  were  killed  in  the  affray ;  but  the  survi- 
vers  were  treated  with  extraordinary  lenity. 
Three  only  —  the  principal  ringleaders — were 
punished  with  banishment;  the  rest  received 
a  firee  pardon  and  amnesty. 

This  event  decided  the  triumph  of  the  demo- 
cratical  cause  in  the  Athenian  armament ;  and 
as  the  revolution  which  took  place  about  the 
same  time  at  Athens  was  not  yet  known  at  Sa- 
moa, Ghcereas,  one  of  the  persons  who  had  taken 
the  most  active  part  in  the  late  proceedings^ 
was  despatched  on  board  the  Paralus,  to  an- 
nounce what  it  was  supposed  would  be  agi)eea- 
ble  news  to  the  government.  But  on  its  arri- 
val the  Four  Hundred  threw  two  or  three  of 
the  most  obnoxious  among  the  ship's  company 
into  prison,  and  transferred  the  rest  to  another 
galley,  which  was  ordered  to  a  station  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea.  .  Ghcereas  himself  made  his 
escape,  and,  returning  to  Samoa,  spread  an  ex- 
aggerated report  of  the  tyranny  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, charging  it  with  wanton  outrages  on 
the  persons  and  families  of  the  citizens,  and 
with  the  design  of  arresting  the  relatives  of  those 
who  were  serving  at  Samoa,  and  of  keeping 
them  as  hostages,  to  be  pnt  to  death  if  the  fleet 
Bhould  hold  out  against  the  oligarchy.  These 
calumnies  so  irritated  the  multitude,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  their  more  discreet  friends,  who 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  tumult  in  the  camp 
while  the  enemy  was  so  near  at  hand,  from  fall- 
ing on  the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy. But  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  took 
this  opportunity  to  bind  them  by  a  solemn  oath, 
which  was  exacted  even  from  those  who  were 
known  to  entertain  opposite  sentiments,  to 
maintain  democratical  government  and  mutual 
concord,  and  to  persevere  in  the  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  in  implacable  enmity  to- 
wards the  Four  Hundred.  All  the  Samians  of 
ripe  age  took  the  same  oath,  and  were  hence- 
forth indissolubly  united  with  the  Athenians  of 
the  fleet  by  a  sense  of  common  interests  and 
dangers. 

/dXer  this  an  assembly  was  held  in  the  camp, 
in  which  the  generals  and  some  of  the  captains 
who  were  suspected  of  disaflection  were  re- 
moved, and  their  places  filled  with  more  trust- 
worthy men;  among  the  new  generals  were 
Thrasybulus  and  l^rasyllus.  The  speakers 
who  came  forward  in  this  &S8embl]p  animated 
their  hearers  boldly  to  maintain  their  rights  I 


against  the  oligarehical  usurpers.  The  city, 
they  observed,  had  revolted  frtmi  them,  who,  as 
they  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  and 
strength,  might  properly  regard  themselves  as 
representing  the  state.  Their  means  of  effect- 
ing supplies  from  their  subjects,  and  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  were  just  the  same  as  ever,  though 
Samos— once  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Athenian 
power — ^was  now  to  them  what  Athens  had  hith- 
erto been.  The  navy  had  not  only  provided  for 
its  own  subsistence,  but  had  secured  that  of  the 
city,  which,  without  the  protection  which  they 
afforded  to  its  commerce,  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  distress,  and  might  thus  be  compelled  to  re- 
spect the  claims  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  citi- 
zens, whom  the  oligarchs  had  disfrainchised. 
They  might. very  well  dispense  with  all  the  as- 
sistance they  could  hope  to  receive  from  Athens 
in  their  contest  with  the  enemy.  Its  treasury 
was  empty,  and  it  could  not  even  pretend  to  di- 
rect them  with  its  counsels ;  for  in  upholding 
their  hereditary  constitution,  they  had  shown 
as  great  a  superiority  in  wisdom  over  those 
who  abolished  it,  as  they  possessed  in  power 
to  restore  it.  The  name  of  AJcibiades  was  also 
held  out  as  an  encouragement.  It  was  still  as- 
sumed that  he  was  able  to  transfer  the  alliance 
of  Persia  from  the  enooiy  to  them,  and  that  he 
would  gladly  purchase  his  own  recall  at  this 
price.  Should  aU  other  resorces  fail,  with  such 
a  naval  force  as  they  possessed,  they  had  their 
choice  of  many  cities  andterriUNries,  where  they 
might  find  a  new  home. 

Before  these  disturbances  bad  sobsided,  the 
rumour  of  them  reached  Miletus,  and  contribu- 
ted to  irritate  the  discontent  which  had  for 
some  time  prevailed  in  the  armament  at  the 
conduct  of  Astyochus  and  Tisaaphemes.  The 
satrap,  after  he  had  gained  his  point  by  the 
treaty  concluded  in  the  winter,  had  beoome  aa 
remiss  as  before  in  makinff  the  stipulated  pay- 
ments,  afld  the  Spartan  admiral  not  only  oon- 
nived  at  this  breach  of  fiiith,  and  omitted  to 
second  the  remonstrances  of  Hermoorates  and 
others  who  loudly  complained  of  it,  bat,  afibot- 
ing  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  proteaioiis 
of  Tissaphemes,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for 
the  Phoenician  galleys,  kept  the  fleet  in  a  state 
of  inaction  in  which  its  strength  was  continu- 
ally wearing  away.  Even  when  the  report  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  which  were  agitating 
the  camp  at  Samoa,  while  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Athenian  forces  was  in  the  Hellespont, 
seemed  to  offer  the  most  favourable  o|^rtuni- 
ty  for  attacking  the  remainder,  Astyochus 
showed  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
till  at  length  the  murmurs  of  the  men,  especial- 
ly of  the  Syracusans,  grew  so  loud,  that  he  no 
longer  ventured  to  neglect  them,  but  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a 
decisive  engagement.  Accordingly  the  fleet, 
which  had  l^en  raised  by  the  re-enforcements 
last  received  from  Chios  to  112  galleys,  moved 
towards  Mycal^,  while  the  Milesian  troops  were 
ordered  to  march  in  the  same  direction  to  sup- 
port it.  The  Athenians,  with  83  galleys,  were 
at  this  time  lying  off  Glance,  a  point  on  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Mycal^  divided  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  Samos,  and  perceiving  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians approaching  with  a  force  which 
they  thought  it  imprudent  to  encounter,  they 
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eailed  across  to  their  own  camp.    No  meas- 
ores,  it  seems,  had  been  preconcerted  for  the 
^▼ent,  though  it  was  one  which  might  haTO 
be«n  reasonably  expected,  of  their  declining  a 
battle,  ami  Astyoohus  did  not  desire  one.    He, 
bowever,  formed  an  encampment,  both  for  his 
naval  and  land  forces^  on  the  coast  of  Mycal^, 
and  the  next  day  preparei  to  sail  up  to  Samoa ; 
but  he  was  stopped  by  the  inteUigence  that 
Strombichides  had  arrived  with  his  squadron 
from  the  Hellespont.    He  had  been  sent  for  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Peloponnesians 
^were  meditating  a  hostile  movement,  and  the 
ships  which  he  brought  with  him  raised  the 
numbers  of  the  Athenians  to  108.    Astyochus 
immediately  led  his  armament  back  to  Miletus, 
and  when  the  Athenians  came  up  and  chal- 
lenged him  in  their  turn,  he  kept  within  the 
iiai^our. 

His  judgment  in  avoiding  a  battle  with  an 
enemy  so  little  inferior  in  numerical  strength 
seems  not  to  have  been  questioned ;  but,  as  of- 
fensive  movements  were  held  to  be  no  longer 
practicable  in  this  quarter,  and  the  difficulty  of 
prnviding  for  the  subsistence  of  the  armament 
became  more  pressing,  while  the  supplies  of 
Tissaphemes  grew  every  day  scantier,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  embrace  the  offerB  of 
Phamabazus,  who  had  sent  repeated  invita- 
tions with  the  promise  of  furnishing  pay  for  as 
many  ships  as  should  cosie  to  him,  and  to  ear- 
ly into  eflect  that  part  of  the  original  plan  of 
operations  which  related  to-  the  HeQespont. 
Qvertmres  which  were  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Byzantimn  enforced  these  motives, 
and  Clearchus  was  despatched  with  a  squadron 
of  forty  galleys ;  it  was,  however,  dispersed  by 
a  storm  which  overtook  it  on  the  open*  sea,  into 
which  he  ventured  out,  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Athenians,  and  only  ten  galleys,  under  the 
comnumd  of  Helixus  the  Megarian,  held  on 
their  coorse  to  the  Hellespont.  Their  arrival, 
however,  gave  the  Byxantians  courage  to  re- 
volt. Clearchus  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his 
sqoadron,  after  having  pot  into  Delos  fbr  shel- 
ter, returned  to  Miletus,  and  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  Hellespont.  Hie  Athe- 
nians also  despatched  a  small  force  to  the  same 
quarter  fWim  Samoa. 

In  the  mean  whfle  Thrasybuhis  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  had  always  looked  to  Alcibiades 
as  the  chief  hope  of  their  cause  in  the  contest 
which  they  had  to  maintain  against  his  and 
their  common  enemies,  at  length  procured  a 
decree  from  the  camp  assemb^,  by  which  he 
was  pardoned  and  recalled.  Thrasybulus,  who 
was  the  principal  author  of  the  measure,  him- 
self sailed  to  fetch  him  from  the  court  of  Tis- 
aaphernes,  and  brought  him  to  Samoe,  where 
an  assembly  was  held  to  receive  him.  He  ad- 
dressed it  in  language  fitted  to  move  its  sym- 
pathy with  his  personal  misfortunes,  and  to 
cheer  it  with  brighter  prospects  of  public  afihire. 
He  magnified  the  influence  which  he  pretended 
to  possess  over  Tissaphemes  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  and  his  object,  Thucydides  observes,  in 
this  exaggeration,  was  not  merely  to  dazzle 
and  encoora^  his  hearers ;  he  knew  that  an 
account  of  his  speech  would  find  its  way  both 
to  Athens  and  to  the  Peloponnesian  camp^  and 
he  hoped  that  his  assertions  would  inspire  the 
oligarchieal  faction  with  terror,  and  the  Pelo- 


ponnesians with  such  distrust  of  Tisaaphernes 
as  might  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  He  there- 
fore did  not  scruple  to  pretend  that  the  satrap 
had  assured  him  that,  if  he  could  only  ;ely  oa 
the  Athenians,  thoy  should  not  want  pay  fbr 
their  seamen,  no,  not  if  he  should  be  forced  to 
turn  the  furniture  of  his  palace  into  money  for 
them,  and  that  he  would  bring  the  Pboeniciaa 
fleet,  which  had  already  come  westward  as  far 
a^  Aspendus,  to  their  aid  instead  of  the  ene- 
my's ;  but  that  he  could  rely  upon  them  only 
when  he  saw  Alcibiades  recalled,  and  placed  in 
a  situation  where  he  might  engage  fbr  the 
steadiness  of  their  conduct.  The  success  of 
these  boasts  was  greater,  perhaps,  than  he 
hoped  or  even  desired ;  for  the  assembly  not  only 
created  him  general,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
whole  management  of  the  negotiation  with  Tis- 
saphemes, but,  passing  at  once  to  an  excess  of 
confidence,  as  if  there  was  no  longer  anything 
to  fear  from  the  Peloponnesian  armament,  was 
eager  to  turn  its  arms  against  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  a  proposition  was  formally  made,  and 
found  many  warm  supporters,  for  sailing  forth- 
with to  attack  Piraeus.  Alcibiades,  however, 
checked  this  temerity,  and  declared  that  the 
first  duty  which  his  new  office  imposed  on  him 
was  to  treat  with  Tissaphemes  on  the  means 
of  finishing  the  war.  And  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  assembly  broke  up,  he  set  oflT  for  the  sa- 
trap's court,  at  once  to  make  a  display  of  their 
intimacy,  which  would  raise  his  own  credit  wi^ 
the  Athenians,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  his  new 
dignity  to  exalt  the  importance  of  his  friendship 
in  the  eyes  of  Tissaphemes. 

The  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  accomplished,  were  soon  known 
in  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  and  the  news  pro- 
duced much  of  the  eflfect  which  he  bad  expect- 
ed. It  strengtliened  the  suspicions  which  had 
long  prevailed  against  Tissaphemes,  and  re- 
vived the  murmurs  which  had  before  broken 
out  against  Astyochus.  Not  only  the  common 
seamen,  but  persons  of  higher  station  in  the 
fleet,  charged  the  admiral  with  having  sold  the 
interests  of  the  service  to  Tissaphiluea ;  and 
his  imprudence  aggravated  the  popular  disoon- 
tent  into  an  uproar,  which  threatened  his  life. 
The  Syracusan  and  Thurian  seamen,  accompa- 
nied by  their  commander,  Biagoras,  came  m  a 
body  to  him,  and,  with  the  plainness  of  men 
who  were  not  used  to  restraints  on  their  free- 
dom of  speech,  demanded  the  arrears  of  their 
pay.  Astyochus  answered  haughtily,  threaten* 
ed  the  claimants,  and  at  last  raised  his  staflf,  as 
if  to  strike  Dorieus,  who  was  foremost  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  men.  The  insolent  gesture 
kindled  the  indignation  of  the  crowd ;  they 
rushed  upon  the  admiral  with  a  fierce  outcry, 
and  he  only  escaped  their  violence  by  flying  to 
an  altar,  where  he  remained  till  the  \uroult  was 
appeased.  The  temper  thus  displayed  encour- 
aged the  people  of  Miletus  to  make  an  attack 
upon  a  fortress  which  Tissaphemes  had  built 
in  their  city,  and  to  expel  the  garrison  which 
he  had  placed  there,  and  their  proceedings  were 
viewed  with  approbation  by  their  allies,  espe- 
cially by  the  Syracusans.  Lichas,  however, 
condemned  them,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
principle,  that  the  Greeks  within  the  province 
of  Tissaphemes  most  submit  to  his  authority, 
if  moderately  exercised ;  but  at  the  same  time 
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he  intiinated  that  their  subjection  was  only  to 
last  until  the  war  should  haTO  been  happily 
terminated.  Tet  even  Uiis  hint  did  not  soothe 
the  anger  he  excited  by  his  resistance  to  the 
popular  will  on  this  and  some  similar  occa- 
sions ;  and  it  showed  itself  even  after  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Miletus,  when  the  Milesians 
interfered  to  deprive  him  of  the  honours  which 
his  countrymen  wished  to  pay  to  his  remains. 
Just  at  this  juncture,  by  a  seasonable  coinci- 
dence, a  new  admiral,  named  Mindarus,  arrived 
from  Sparta  to  take  the  place  of  Astyochus,  who 
sailed  home.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  agent 
of  Tissaphemes,  a  Carian,  nanied  Gaulites,  who 
was  equally  familiar  with  the  Greek  as  with 
his  own  tongue,  and  who  was  instructed  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Milesians,  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persian  garrison,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  master  from  the  charges  with  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  threatened ;  for  Milesian 
envoys  were  on  their  way  to  Sparta  with  Her- 
mocrates,  to  expose  the  satrap's  duplicity,  his 
connexion  with  Alcibiades,  and  the  injury  which 
the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  suffered 
from  it. 

In  the  mean  whUe  Alcibiades  had  returned 
to  Samos.  His  presence  seems  to  have  en- 
couijaged  the  ministers  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  stopped  at  Delos, 
to  continue  their  voyage  to  the  camp.  There 
they  were  introduced  into  the  military  assem- 
bly, and  executed  their  commission.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  could  gain  a  hearing; 
they  were  interrupted  by  cries  which  threaten- 
ed the  subverters  of  the  constitution  with  death. 
But  when  the  tumult  was  hushed,  they  defend- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  at  Athens,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  impression  which 
had  been  made  by  the  exaggerations  and  fic- 
tions of  Chcreas.  They  contended,  that  if  the 
government  had  ever  harboured  the  design 
which  had  been  imputed  to  it,  of  betraying  the 
city  to  the  enemy,  it  would  have  seized  the  op- 
portunity afTorded  by  the  appearance  of  Agis 
before  thdhFalls.  It  had  proved,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  it  had  no  views  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  honour  of  the  conmionwealth.  The 
political  privileges  bestowed  by  the  new  order 
of  things  were  not  appropriated  to  a  narrow 
oligarchy,  but  were  to  be  shared  by  five  thou- 
sand citizens.  All  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
ill  treatment  of  their  relatives  was  a  groundless 
calumny :  none  were  molested  either  in  their 
persons  or  their  property.  But  the  assembly 
either  did  not  believe  this  assertion  or  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  explanations,  and  seemed 
to  be  only  irritated  by  the  attempts  made  to 
oonciliate  it.  Among  various  proposals  sug- 
gested by  its  resentment,  that  of  sailing  to  Pi- 
raeus was  renewed,  and  was  recommended  with 
great  vehemence  by  many  voices ;  but  Alcibi- 
ades again  interposed  to  prevent  a  step  which 
would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  in  the 
enemy's  power ;  and,  manifest  as  the  danger 
was,  Thucydides  believes  that  no  other  man 
possessed  influence  enough  to  have  averted  it. 
It  was  the  first  great  service  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  He  silenced  those  who 
would  have  indulged  in  personal  invectives 
against  the  envoys  with  a  severe  reproof,  and 
diiwniBeed  them  with  a  firm  but  mild  answer. 


which,  however,  was  designed  to  conciliate,, 
not  the  Four  Hundred,  but  the  great  mass  of 
their  partisans.  As  to  the  Five  Thousand,  he 
did  not  mean  to  deprive  them  of  their  fran- 
chise ;  but  he  required  that  the  Four  Hundred 
should  be  deposed,  and  the  old  council  of  Five 
Hundred  reiilstated  in  its  legitimate  authority. 
All  measures  of  retren^unent,  by  which  a  great- 
er part  of  the  public  revenue  was  spareid  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  should  have  his 
hearty  approbation ;  and  he  exhorted  his  coun- 
tT3rmen  at  home  to  persevere  in  resisting  the 
enemy.  As  long  as  they  all  continued  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  attacks  from  without 
there  was  good  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
compose  their  domestic  quarrels ;  but  the  dis- 
position for  reconciliation  would  come  too  late 
if  any  fatal  blow  should  be  struck  either  against 
Athens  or  against  the  armament  at  Samoa. 
The  assembly  was  likewise  attended  by  an  em- 
bassy which  brought  ofifers  of  assistance  from 
Argos.  The  Argive  envoys  came  along  with 
the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  whom  the  Athenian 
government  had  first  degraded  by  transferring 
them  to  another  vessel,  and  had  then  incau- 
tiously intrusted  them  with  the  charge  of  con^ 
ve3ring  three  ambassadors  to  Sparta.  But  in 
their  passage  they  stopped  at  Argos,  where 
they  left  their  oligarchical  companions  in  cus- 
tody, and  sailed  with  the  Argive  ministers  to 
Samos.  Alcibiades,  in  the  name  of  the  assem- 
bly, thanked  the  Argives  for  their  offers,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  Athenians  would 
find  them  equally  prompt  on  future  occasions 
when  their  aid  might  be  needed. 

Though  Tissaphemes  had  adopted  the  policy 
suggested  to  him  by  Alcibiades  towards  the 
Peloponnesians,  so  far  as  to  determine  that  he 
would  never  grant  them  any  effectual  succours, 
he  was  still  as  anxious  as  ever  to  avoid  an 
open  breach  with  them,  into  which  it  was  the 
aim  of  his  counsellor  to  draw  him.  He  there- 
fore thought  it  necessary,  when  the  suspicions 
of  his  aUies  bad  been  raised  to  their  greatest 
height  by  the  restoratiooi  of  Alcibiades,  to  make 
some  attempt  to  recover  their  confidence,  or, 
at  least,  to  revive  their  hopes.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  proceeded  in  person  to  Aspendus,  witit 
the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  Phoenician 
fleet  to  join  the  Peloponnesians.  He  desired 
that  Lichas  mi^t  accompany  him,  and  appoint- 
ed Tamos  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Peloponnesian  armament  in  his  absence.  The 
forethought  of  Tissaphemes  never  went  beyond 
an  expedient  for  gaining  time ;  and  he  trusted 
to  his  ingenuity  for  inventing  a  new  one  when 
that  which  served  his  imm^iate  purpose  was 
worn  out.  The  journey  to  Aspendus,  which 
seemed  to  ofifer  a  decisive  test  of  his  sincerity, 
appeased  the  alhes,  and  probably  persuaded 
many  that  he  was  at  last  in  earnest.  This 
belief  was  confirmed  when,  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  sent  for  a  Lacedaemonian  oflicer  to 
take  charge  of  the  Phoenician  fleet ;  and  Phi- 
lippus  was  despatched  with  two  galleys  for  this 
purpose.  But  Alcibiades  knew  his  mind  bet- 
ter, and,  when  the  news  reached  Samos,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  following  him  to  Aspen- 
dus, and  engaged  either  to  return  with  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  or  to  prevent  it  from  being  em- 
l^oyed  in  the  enemy's  service.  He  was  proh- 
aUy  aware  that  the  Athenians  had  as  little  to 
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hope  as  to  fear  from  the  satrap's  journey ;  but 
he  thought  that  his  own  might  serve  to  embroil 
him  the  sooner  with  the  Peloponnesiane,  and 
so  to  force  him  into  alliance  with  Athens.  He 
therefore  set  saU,  with  a  squadron  of  thirteen 
gaUeys,  for  Aspendus. 

The  answer  which  the  deputies  of  the  Four 
Hundred  brought  homefrom  Samos  produced 
an  impression  at  Athens  very  unfavourable  to 
the  jnterest  of  the  oligarchical  leaders.    It  was, 
however,  only  the  occasion  which  drew  forth 
the  expression  of  feelings  that  had  for  some 
time  been  secretly  gaining  ground  among  their 
subordinate  associates.     Most  of  them  were 
already  disappointed,' or  offended,  or  alarmed, 
by  the  course  which  affairs  had  taken.    Many 
had  engaged  in  the  revolution  with  views  of 
personal  aggrandizement  or  distinction,  and 
found  that  they  were  only  the  instruments  of 
others.     Some  had  sincerely  desired  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  and  had  hoped  to  effect  it  by 
moderately  contracting  the  popular  basis  on 
which  the  old  constitution  rested ;   but  they 
found  that  tiiey  had  lodged  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  body  of  men,  which 
was  itself,  perhaps,  secretly  governed  by  a  still 
smaller  number  of  unseen  directors.     Others 
had,  perhaps,  been  chiefly^  impelled  by  the  be- 
lief that  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  whether 
desirable  or  not  for  its  own  sake,  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  them  the  means  of  withstanding 
their  foreign  enemies ;  and  they  fotmd  that  they 
had  nearly  involved  themselves  in  a  civil  war 
with  their  ovni  navy,  which  must  either  over- 
power them  or  leave  them  helpless.    This  last 
reflection  not  only  operated  powerfully  with 
many,  but  served  as  a  pretext  for  some  who 
could  not  decently  avow  their  real  motives. 
Among  the  ambitious  and  disappointed  men 
who  covered  their  selfish  ends  under  a  show  of 
zeal  for  the  public  good  were  Theramenes,  who 
was  one  of  the  generals,  and  Aristocrates,  who 
also  held  a  high  military  office.*    They  took 
the  lead  among  the  discontented  of  their  party, 
who  began  to  cabal  against  the  oligarchy,  as 
before  against  the  democracy.    They  profess- 
ed, inde^  not  to  have  changed  their  opinions, 
but  only  to  desire  that  the  Five  Thousand 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  name,  but  a  real 
and  active  body.    They  affected  to  fear  that 
the  embassy  which  had  been  lately  ^ent  to 
Sparta  had  been  secretly  instructed  to  concert 
measures  for  betraying  the  city  into  the  ene- 
my's hands.    They  Urged  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  terms  with  Alcibiades  and  the  fleet ;  but 
they  were  really  dissatisfied  vnth  the  subordi- 
nate places  which  they  occupied  in  the  new 
system :  they  were  eager  to  abandon  a  cause 
which  they  perceived  to  be  sinking,  and  to  seize 
the  foremost  station  in  the  triumph  of  the  com- 
monalty, which  appeared  to  be  now  at  hand. 

The  leading  oligarchs,  however,  the  men  who, 
like  Phiynichus,  dreaded  above  aU  the  return 
of  Alcibiades,  or  who  were  implacably  hostile 
to  democratical  ascendency,  as  Antiphon  and 
Aristarchus,  one  of  the  generals  most  congenial 
to  him  in  his  political  principles,  or  who,  like 
Pisander,  were  conscious  of  having  taken  too 
active  a  part  in  the  revolution  to  be  forgiven,  or 
who  thought  the  power  they  wielded  worth 
keeping  at  any  risk  and  cost,  could  not  be  af- 

*  That  of  Ta\ia/ixof. 
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fected  by  the  arguments  and  motives  which 
swayed  most  of  their  adherents.  They  deter- 
mined neither  to  resign  nor  to  relax  their  au- 
thority, but  sooner,  if  driven  to  extremities,  to 
sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  state.  They 
had  already  begun  to  provide  for  their  own  se- 
curity under  the  pretext  of  guarding  the  city 
against  the  attack  with  which  it  was  threatened 
by  the  armament  at  Samoa.  With  this  view 
they  had  begun  to  fortify  the  mole  called  Eeti- 
onea,  which  formed  one  side  of  the  outer  en- 
trance of  Piraeus,  with  a  tower  at  its  extreme 
point  by  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  a  wall  which 
ran  from  this  point  along  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bour. The  tower  connected  this  new  wall  with 
the  old  one,  which  protected  Piraeus  on  the  land 
side,  and  thus  enabled  a  handful  of  men  to  com- 
mand the  entrance  of  the  port.  The  new  forti- 
fication also  took  in  a  large  building,  which  was 
converted  into  a  public  granary,  where  all  the 
corn-dealers  were  compelled  to  deposite  their 
stock  of  grain,  and  the  masters  of  the  corn- 
ships  which  came  into  Piraeus  to  house  their 
cargoes.  But  when,  on  the  return  of  their  min- 
isters from  Samos,  they  saw  themselves  not 
only  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the  fleet,  but 
deserted  by  several  of  their  most  active  parti- 
sans, and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  setting  in 
fast  against  them,  they  began  to  look  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  Sparta  as  their  only  sure 
ground  of  hope ;  and  the  first  embassy  having 
miscarried,  as  we  have  seen,  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  themselves,  with  ten  colleagues,  set 
out  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  best  terms  they 
could  procure.  Thucydides  expresses  his  con- 
viction that,  though  they  would  have  wished  to 
rule  Athens  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state,  they  would  have  consented,  if  they  could 
obtain  no  better  conditions,  to  cede,  not  only 
her  tributary  cities,  but  her  ships  and  her  walls. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  good  ground, 
though,  perhaps,  without  any  certain  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  Theramenes  and  his  party  la- 
boured to  excite  a  suspicion  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  works  at  Eetionea  were  designed  not 
to  exclude  their  political  adversarieA  but  to  en- 
able them  to  admit  the  enemy  into  Piraeus ;  and 
when  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues  returned 
without  having  concluded  any  publicly  acknowl- 
edged treaty,  their  seemiiTg  failure  was  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  some  secret  agreement  ta 
betray  the  city  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  intelligence  which  was  received  about 
the  same  time,  that  a  squadron  of  forty-two 
galleys,  including  some  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
was  coUected  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Hegesandridas, 
avowedly  destined  to  act  against  EubcBa,  where, 
in  truth,  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  had  been 
solicited;  but  Theramenes  represented  it  as 
much  more  probable  that  the  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  connected  with  the  works  which 
were  proceeding  at  Eetionea,  and  that  the  ene- 
my was  only  waiting  for  their  completion  ta 
enter  Piraeus  unresisted.  And  the  aspect  of  tho 
fortifications  themselves,  which  were  provided 
with  posterns  and  passages  adapted  for  the 
clandestine  admisMon  of  tr  jops,  seemed  to  at- 
test the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constnict- 
ed.  Still,  these  surmises  had  hitherto  beeit 
confined  to  private  circles ;  not  a  breath  of  op- 
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position  had  yet  been  publicly  Tented  against  the 
authority  of  the  goverament ;  and  the  first  inti- 
mation which  it  received  of  an  immediate  danger 
was  given,  not  by  words,  but  by  a  deed  of  blood. 
Soon  ajfler  his  return  from  Sparta,  Phrynichus 
was  assassinated  in  broad  day  in  the  agora, 
while  it  was  thronged  with  people,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  council-chamber,  which  he  had 
just  quitted.  The  person  who  struck  the  blow  es- 
caped through  the  crowd,  and  was  not  immedi- 
ately discovered ;  he  was  known,  however,  to  be 
one  of  the  young  citizens  employed  in  the  home 
service  ;*  but  his  accomplice  was  arrested  and 
put  to  the  torture.  He  proved  to  be  an  Argive ; 
but  no  confession  could  be  wrung  from  him  as 
to  the  authors  of  the  plot,  except  that  he  knew 
of  sundry  meetings  which  had  been  held,  and 
numerously  attended,  in  private  houses ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  in  that  of  the  commander  of 
the  home  troops,  t  Though  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  various  accounts  which  have  been  left 
of  this  occurrence,  that  some  other  persons 
were  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  privy  to  it,  it  appears  that  the  government, 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  the  clew  which 
the  disclosures  of  the  Argive  put  into  its  hands. 
It  might  have  led  to  discoveries  which  it  was 
safest  to  suppress,  as  they  might  reveal  the 
numbers  and  increase  the  confidence  of  the  dis* 
affected.  No  farther  steps,  therefore,  were 
taken  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Phxynichus. 
This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  results  anticipa- 
ted by  those  who  planned  the  deed,  in  whidi 
they  followed  the  example  of  his  own  party. 
It  served  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  to  detect  the  weakness  of  the  oligarchs, 
and  encouraged  Theramenes  and  his  partisans 
— though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  had  any 
ahare  in  it — to  engage  in  a  bolder  and  more  im- 
portant enterprise. 

Their  proceedings  were  qoiokened  by  the 
movements  of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron, 
which  soon  after  appeared  in  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
directly  in  face  of  Pirens,  off  iEgiaa.  The 
troops  were  landed  to  ravage  the  island,  and  it 
then  proceided  to  anchor  at  Epidaums.  This 
Theramenes  treated  as  a  clear  proof  of  a  secret 
correspondence  between  the  government  and 
the  enemy,  who,  if  Eubcea  hi^  been  his  real 
destination,  would  not  have  turned  so  far  aside 
out  of  his  course,  and  he  urged  his  friends  no 
longer  to  remain  passive.  After  long  debate 
the  plans  of  his  party  were  settled,  and  were 
promptly  executed.  A  body  of  heavy  infantry 
was  employed  in  building  at  Eetionea ;  it  inclu- 
ded the  corps  oommanded  by  Aristocrates,  but 
Alexicles,  one  of  the  generals  devoted  to  the 
oligarchical  cause,  superintended  the  work. 
The  men  were  generally  ill  affected  towards 
the  government,  and  were  now  induced  to  break 
out  into  open  mutiny;  they  seized  Alexicles, 
and  kept  him  in  custody ;  and  they  were  en- 

*  'Avdpif  Tvv  ittpittiKm/  rtv9i.  On«  might  be  inclined 
to  conjecture,  from  this  expresnon,  that  the  bodj  of  the 
mtplxoKoi,  at  thie  time,  incloded  eome  citiaens  of  matafer 
■^  than  the  yooihe  of  whom  it  was  regularly  ooaapoeed. 
Indeed,  if  we  would  attempt  to  reconcile  the  accounta  of 
Thucydidee  and  Lyciae,  who  (c.  Agorat.,  p.  136}  Btatei  the 
parMm  who  etrudc  the  blow  to  hare  been  a  foreigner,  we 
ahould  be  obliged  to  eoppeae  that  the  rendeot  aliene  wen 
admitted  into  it. 

tTop  xtpivoXJoxov.  U  this  the  same  perwn  a*  the 
Hermcm  who  i«  anerward  deeenbed  at  Epftuv  ns  tQv  ire> 


couraged  by  the  approbation,  not  only  of  Aris- 
tocrates, but  of  Hermon,  the  commander  of  the 
young  militia  on  duty  at  Munychia.  The  Four 
Hundred  were  sitting  in  council  when  this  news 
was  brought  to  them,  and  Theramenes  was 
present.  As  his  colleagues  were  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments,  they  at  once  imputed  the 
act  of  the  troops  to  his  instigation,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  their  vengeance  ;  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  arming  their  followers 
immediately  to  quell  the  mutiny.  Therame- 
es,  however,  asserted  his  innocence,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to. go  with  another  general,  one  of 
his  own  partisans,  to  rescue  Alexicles.  Arts- 
tarchus  also  set  out  for  the  same  purpose,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  younger  citizens  of 
the  equestrian  order.  But  their  departure  did 
not  pacify  the  adherents  of  the  oligarchy,  who 
were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  Alexicles  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  that  the  insurgents  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  Piraeus ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that,  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
elder  citizens  and  of  Thucydides,  a  Thessalian 
of  Pharsalus,  proxenus  of  the  city,  who  repre- 
sented the  fatal  consequences  which  might 
ensue  from  a  civil  war  while  the  enemy  was  so 
near  at  hand,  they  were  restrained  from  taking 
up  arms,  and  marching  down  to  attack  their  ad- 
versaries. Theramenes  found  Pineus  in  a  state 
of  equal  agitation,  every  moment  exyectiDg 
some  hostile  movement  from  the  city.  His 
presence  raised  the  confidence  of  the  troops, 
whioh  was  not  checks  bv  the  language  and 
tone  in  which  he  affected  to  oondenm  their 
conduct,  and  they  as  little  regarded  the  sinoeie 
indignation  of  Aristarchus.  They  appealed  to 
Theranaenea  to  pronounce  whether  the  fortress 
was  designed  for  the  public  good,  and  whether 
it  was  better  it  should  stand  or  ftdl ;  and  be 
then  so  iu  laid  aside  the  mask  as  to  leave  the 
question  to  their  own  judgment,  and  to  give  his 
consent  if  they  thought  it  best  to  demolish  their 
work.  On  this  permission  they  immediately 
becan  to  pull  down  the  buildings  at  Eetionea, 
and  they  were 'aided  by  a  great  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Piraeus.  The  ory,  however,  by  whidi 
they  invited  the  multitude  to  join  them  was 
only  a  call  upon  those  who  preferred  the  rule 
of  the  Five  Thousand  to  that  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. Yet  those  who  used  this  language  aimed 
at  nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  democra- 
cy. But  as  it  was  posMble  that  the  list  of  the 
Five  Thousand  had  been  formed,  and  comma- 
nicated  to  all  who  were  included  in  it,  there  was 
still  room  to  apprehend  that  every  citizen  whose 
aid.  they  sought  might  be  a  member  of  ihis  in- 
visible body,  and  interested  in  securing  its  priv- 
ileges. 

By  the  next  day  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
tress was  completed ;  Al^dcles  was  now  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  troops,  after  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  theatre  at  Munychia.  marched  up  to 
the  city  and  posted  themselves  in  the  Anaceum. 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Twins.  The  Four  Hun- 
dred, who  were  assembled  in  great  alarm,  sent 
a  deputation  to  soothe  them  with  promises  and 
entreaties.  The  deputies  addressed  themselves 
individually  to  those  who  discovered  a  spirit  of 
modiMation,  assured  them  that  the  list  of  the 
Five  Thousand  would  shortly  be  publiiriied,  and 
that  to  this  body  the  election  of  tiie  Four  Hoa- 
dred  would  be  committed,  according  to  soeb 
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Tides  as  it  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  wait  psitieiitly  for  this  aatiafection 
of  their  doabts,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  exert 
their  influence  to  prevent  a  tumult,  which  would 
endanger  the  public  safety.  The  troops,  calmed, 
perhaps,  as  much  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength  as  by  the  arguments  addressed  to 
them,  but  sincerely  concerned  for  the  common- 
wealth, declared  themselves  willing  to  accede 
to  an  amicable  compromise,  and  a  day  was 
fixed  for  an  assembly  to  be  held  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus ;  but  when 
the  day  came,  and  just  as  the  assembly  was  on 
the  point  of  meeting,  news  was  brought  that 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  '  advancing 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis.  The  suspicion 
which  Theramenes  had  so  often  expressed  now 
appeared  to  be  fully  confirmed ;  and  his  party 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  fortress, 
which  was  so  cHearly  the  mark  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  had  fallen  in  time.  Thucydides 
himself,  though  he  observes  that  the  disturbed 
state  of  Athens  might  have  been  sufficient  with- 
out any  invitation  fipom  within  to  induce  the 
Spartan  admiral  to  shape  his  course  this  way, 
does  not  think  it  improbable  that  he  acted  in 
concert  with  the  oligarchs.  For  the  time,  how- 
ever, all  reflections  were  absorbed  by  tl^  care 
of  defending  the  city.  All  the  serviceable  pop- 
ulation of  Athens  rushed  down  with  one  accord 
to  PIfbus  to  man  the  ships,  guard  the  walls, 
and  secure  the  month  of  the  harbour. 

Tke  Pdoponnesians,  however,  quietly  pur- 
sued their  course  past  the  town,  and  did  not 
stop  nntil  they  had  doubled  Sonium,  and,  after 
a  short  stay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  pro- 
ceeded to  Oropns.  The  danger  which  now  ap- 
peared to  threaten  Euboea  created  ahnost  as 
^leat  alaim  at  Athens  as  that  which  had  been 
just  felt  for  the  city  itself  A  aqimdron,  the 
laiigest  that  coold  be  immediately  fitted  out,  was 
manned  with  all  the  haste  that  the  exigeney 
demanded,  and  was  sent  under  the  eonmand 
of  Thymochares  to  Eretiia*  where  it  joined 
that  which  had  before  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  EabcBa.  But  together  they  amounted 
to  no  more  than  thhrty-aix  galteys ;  and  these, 
for  the  most  part,  were  but  ill  prepared  for  ac- 
tion ;  and  they  had  scareely  reached  Eretria 
before  they  were  foroed  into  a  combat  under 
the  most  unfavouraUe  drcumstanoes.  The 
Eretnans,  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  Spartan  admiral,  took  measures  to  prevent 
the  Athenian  seamen  firom  finding  provisions  in 
the  mdinary  market,  and  compelled  them  to  go 
in  quest  of  them  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
at  a  great  distance  firom  their  shfps.  A  signal 
was  then  made  to  the  Peloponnesians,  who  im- 
mediately pushed  across  the  channel  from  Oro- 
pus.  The  Athenians  had  time,  indeed,  to  em- 
bark, but  in  disorder,  and  meeting  with  the  en- 
emy near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  before  they 
had  recovered  from  the  confusion  of  the  first 
alarm,  and  before  all  were  coUected  and  dis- 
posed in  any  order  of  battle,  were  soon  put  to 
flight.  Those  who  took  refuge  in  Eretria  itself, 
trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  their  allies,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Eretnans,  and  almost  all  slain ; 
a  part  of  the  rest  found  shelter  in  a  neighbour- 
ing fort,  which  was  held  by  an  Athenian  garri- 
son. Fourteen  galleys  escaped  to  Chalcis; 
bat  twenty-two  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pel- 


oponnesians, and  the  crews  were  all  either 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  This  blow  was  veiy 
soon  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Euboea,  where 
Oreus  alone  remained  attached  to  the  parent 
state. 

The  consternation  excited  by  this  intelligence 
at  Athens  was  even  greater  than  that  which 
followed  the  Sicilian  (Ssaster  -*  and,  indeed,  the 
state  had  never  before  seemed  so  near  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  city,  at  enmity  with  its 
fieet,  divided  between  two  parties  which  had 
been  very  lately  on  the  point  of  turning  their 
arms  against  each  other,  deprived  of  almost  all 
its  remaining  naval  force  and  of  the  island  on 
which  it  chiefly  depended  for  subsistence,  had 
scarcely  a  glimpse  of  hope  left,  and  had  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  victorious  enemy  would 
shortly  appear  to  attack  or  to  blockade  Piraeus. 
The  timidity  of  the  Spartan  commander,  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  so  fair 
an  opportunity,  when  he  might  either  have 
foreed  Athens  to  surrender,  or,  by  drawing  the 
armament  from  Samoe  to  its  retief,  have  de- 
prived it  of  all  its  foreign  possessions,  provokes 
Thucydides  himself  to  an  unusually  sarcastic 
remark :  that  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  only, 
but  on  many  others,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
showed  themselves  most  convenient  enemies 
to  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians,  however, 
merited  the  praise  of  exerting  a  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  energy  scarcely  inferior  to  the  imbe- 
cility and  inertness  of  their  antagonists.  They 
were  stiU  able  to  man  twenty  galleys,  with 
which  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  as 
they  could ;  and  they  immediately  applied  them- 
selves to  the  no  less  important  task  of  healing 
theur  civil  discord.  An  assembly  was  called  in 
the  Pnyx,  the  old  place  of  meeting,  which  had 
been  used  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rants, and  a  decree  was  passed,  by  whioh  the 
Four  Hundred  were  deposed,  and  the  supreme 
power  was  conmiitted  to  Five  Thousand  cit- 
izens. An  that  was  done  on  this  occasion  was 
to  aboUMi  the  ohgarehy  and  to  lay  down  the  ba- 
sis of  a  new  constitution  in  veiy  general  terms. 
In  subsequent  assemblies,  legislat^e  commit- 
tees were  appointed,  whic^  &fined  the  partio- 
ulare  <xr  the  new  institutions.  Unfortunately, 
Thucydides  has  left  no  more  than  a  very  short 
ana  slight  description  of  them,  in  which- there 
are  on^  two  or  three  points  deariy  discernibla. 
There  was  a  sovereign  body  of  Five  Thousand, 
into  which  none  were  admissible  but  citizens 
who  served  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry ;  but 
all  who  belonged  to  this  class  had  a  *sluire  of 
some  kind  in  the  privileges  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand. How  this  participation  was  regulated, 
we  are  not  infonned ;  but  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  were 
changed  ftom  time  to  time,  according  to  a  fixed 
order  of  succession,  so  that  none  were  excluded 
from  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  highest  firan- 
chise  except  the  citizens  whose  means  did  not 
enable  them  to  support  the  expense  of  serving 
in  the  regular  infantry.  The  pay  of  aU  civil  of- 
fices was  abolished,  with  a  solemn  imprecation 
against  its  revival ;  a  measure,  which,  as  it  in- 
cluded the  courts  of  justice  and  the  popular  as- 
sembly,* wouM  of  itself  have  Mmited  the  exer- 

«  Tbuo.,  Tiu.,  07.  Ut06^  tfiHim  fi^U¥  /a/itit^  ifxjk 
whan  dp«|  mvak  be  interpraUd  by  the  ohMrmtioM  or 
ArictoUa,  roL,  iU.,  1,  on  tte  definitifln  of  a  eiluia  rftir 
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cise  of  political  righto  to  a  class  not  much  lar- 
ger than  that  which  was  formally  invested  with 
them,  and  tended  to  reconcile  the  poorer  cit- 
izens to  their  loss  of  power ;  especially  as  no 
har  was  fixed  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  a 
place  in  the  privileged  class,  which  might  be 
considered  as  a  reward  held  out  to  their  indus- 
try at  a  distance  not  so  high  as  to  discourage 
their  ambition. 

The  Athenian  constitution  thus  assumed  the 
form  to  which  Aristotle  assigned  the  name  of  a 
polity ;  it  differed  but  slightly  in  substance  from 
that  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Pericles ; 
though  the  number  of  citizens  belonging  to  the 
class  now  disfranchised  was  then  probably  much 
smaller.  Thucydides  expresses  the  highest  ap- 
probation of  the  new  constitution,  as  a  happy 
mean  between  democracy  and  oligarchy,  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  which  promised  a  re- 
turn of  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth.  Per- 
haps its  most  beneficial  effect  was,  that  it  uni- 
ted the  citizens  of  the  middle  class — the  largest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  enlightened^- 
more  closely  together,  and  took  away  most  of 
the  pretexts  and  motives  by  which  the  oligarchs 
had  been  able  to  divide,  overpower,  and  oppress 
them.  The  great  advantage  which  it  immedi- 
ately yielded  was,  that  it  afforded  a  basis  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  fleet.  A  decree  was 
passed  for  recalling  Alcibiades  and  other  exiles 
—probably  all  those  who  had  been  involved  in 
his  sentence — and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
camp  to  announce  the  recent  revolution,  and 
to  exhort  the  troops  to  proseoiite  the  war  with 
vigour.  And  though  the  limitation  of  the  old 
democracy  cannot  have  been  equally  acceptable 
to  ail  the  citizens  who  were  serving  in  the  fleet, 
it  probably  met  the  wishes  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. The  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
universally  agreeable;  and  the  appearance  at 
least  of  unanimity  was  at  once  completely  re- 
stored. 

The  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  themselves  deprived  of  power, 
secretly  vrithdrew  from  the  city,  and  sought 
shelter  among  their  friends  at  Decelea.  Thu- 
cydides oi^ly  names  Pisander,  Alexicles,  and 
Aristarchu^  among  the  fugitives.  Aristarchus 
had  the  consolation  of  inflicting  a  considerable 
injury  on  his  country  while  he  abandoned  it. 
When  the  cause  of  his  party  had  become  hope- 
less, he  quitted  the  c|ty  with  a  few  bowmen, 
taken  from  among  the  rudest  of  the  barbarians 
who  were  employed  in  the  public  service,  and 
proceeded  to  the  border  fortress  of  CEnoe,  which 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  besieged  by  a  force 
consisting  of  Corinthians  and  of  Bceotian  vol- 
unteers. The  Corinthians  had  come  to  revenge 
a  blow  which  a  body  of  their  troops,  on  its  way 
home  from  Becelea,  had  suffered  firom  the  Athe- 
nian garrison ;  and  they  had  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Boeotians,  who  were  always  desirous  to 
get  possession  of  the  place.  Aristarchus,  in 
concert  with  the  besiegers,  deceived  the  garri- 
son by  a  story  for  which  his  office  gained  cred- 
it, of  an  agreement  lately  concluded  at  Athens 
with  the  enemy,  and  induced  it  to.  surrender  the 
fortress  to  the  Bceotians.  We  do  not  know 
through  what  means  he  aflenn'ard  fell  into  the 
hands  of  justice ;  but  we  find  that  within  four 
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or  five  years  he  was  put  to  death  ;*  and  Alexi- 
cles appears  to  have  suffered  at  the  same  time, 
though  on  a  different  charge,  t  Antiphon  prob- 
ably remained  at  Athens,  either  trusting  to  his 
eloquence  and  influence,  or  because  he  was 
prevented  firom  escaping ;  for,  not  long  after,  he 
was  brought  to  trial,t  with  Archeptolemus  and 
Onomacles,  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embas- 
sy to  Sparta ;  and  Theramenes,  lately  his  inti- 
mate friend,  became  his  accuser.^  The  main 
charge  was,  that  they  had  gone  on  a  treasona- 
ble embassy,  had  sailed  in  an  enemy's  ship,!! 
and  had  passed  through  Decelea — perhaps  on 
their  return  from  Sparta,  when  they  had  no 
longer  any  pretext  for  visiting  the  enemy's 
camp — but  the  part  they  had  taJcen  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  oligarchy  was,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  their  real  offence,  though  it 
might  have  seemed  incredible  that  Theramenes 
should  have  impeached  them  on  this  ground,  if 
his  subsequent  conduct  did  not  prove  that  he 
was  capable,  if  not  of  every  crime,  yet  of  any 
baseness.  Antiphon's  defence  was  considered 
by  Thucydides  as  the  ablest  he  had  ever  met 
with.  But  he  and  Archeptolemus — Onomacles 
seems  to  have  escaped,  or  to  have  died  before 
sentence  was  passed — were  condemned  to 
death,  their  property  confiscated,  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  marked  with 
a  memorial  of  their  crimes,  their  bodies  cast  to 
the  dogs  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica,  and  their 
descendanto  doomed  to  perpetual  infamy. 

But  it  does  not  seem  that  a  very  rigorous  in- 
vestigation was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Four  Hundred ;  and  those  who  had  not  ta- 
ken a  conspicuous  part  in  their  proceedings, 
and  who  might  therefore  be  considered  as  re- 
luctant instruments  of  the  leading  men,  were 
permitted  to  remain  unmolested  at  Athens. 
Among  them  were  some  who  were,  perhaps,  not 
less  implacably  hostile  to  popular  goyernment 
than  Antiphon  himself,  and  who  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  their  power.  In 
the  mean  while  they  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
mask  of  patriotic  zeal  and  indignation  against 
the  oligarchy.  So,  not  only  Theramenes,  but 
Andron,  who  proposed  the  rigorous  ordinance 
for  the  impeachment  of  Antiphon  and  his  two 
colleagues,  was  himself  one  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred.i^  And  such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  poUcy 
adopted  by  Critias,  son  of  CaUcschms,  a  man 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  taking  the  lead 
among  the  enemies  of  liberty,  but  who  now  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  ardour  with  which  he 
embraced  the  prevailing  cause.  It  was  he  who 
proposed  the  recall  of  Alcibiades.**    To  this 

*  Not  later  than  40fi.    Xenophon,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  S9. 

t  Ljcurgue  o.  Leocr.,  p.  104.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the 
orator  ehould  not  mention  the  real  oflence  of  Aristarchat, 
thooifh  so  mnch  to  hie  porpoee,  hat  repreeent  bim  and 
Alexiclee  as  eufbring  for  their  peJticipaiion  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrynichui. 

t  That  it  wae  toon  after  the  rerolvtion  i«  implied  in  the 
expreaaion  of  Thucydidee,  ivttMl  rd  rHv  rtrpaxooittv  hctf 
KWTo.  §  Lyaias  o.  Eratoath.,  p.  1S6. 

II  CKcilina  in  Plataivh,  X.  Orat.  Vit.  Antipho,  where  the 
ordinance  of  the  council  (which  waa,  perha|)s,  empowered 
to  direct  the  form  of  prooeeding,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  victo- 
rioua  geuerala,  Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  7)  and  the  jndfincnt  are 
given  at  fdll  length.  Bat  the  worda  iK  roD  orparowiiw 
fXtiv  want  explanation.  H  Harpocratio,  'Ai^Pwv. 

**  Plutarch,  Ale,  S2,  qaotea  aome  Itnea  of  a  poem  addiM^ 
ed— how  long  after  the  eirent  we  do  aot  know — by  Critiaa 
to  Aldbiadea,  in  which  he  daima  this  merit.  rWynr^  fac 
icari^ay',  iy^  roAr^  iv  htamv  Elrov,  KtU  fftdflfms  m^ar 
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•step  he  may  have  been  led  by  personal  friend- 
ship, or  by  the  wish  to  conciliate  a  powerful  po- 
liticsd  associate.  But  it  was  likewise  at  his 
motion  that,  after  the  ceremony  of  a  judicial  in- 
▼estigation,  the  remains  of  Phrynichus  were 
disinterred,  and  earned,  as  those  of  a  traitor, 
out  of  Attica,  while  Apollodorus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Thrasybulus,  an  iEtoUan  of  Calydon,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  as  privy  to  his  murder, 
were  released,  and  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city.* 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

raoif  THK  OTEBTHKOW  OF  TBI  rOUB  HTTlfDBBD  TO 
THB  BATTLB  OF  MOTIVM. 

Whilb  the  revolution  just  described  was  ta- 
king place,  the  operations  of  the  hostile  fleets, 
which  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ionia,  were  transferred  to 
a  new  theatre  of  war.  The  Peloponnesians 
found  Tamos  no  more  attentive  to  their  wants 
than  Tissaphemes  had  been;  and  at  length 
even  the  scanty  and  irregular  supphes  which 
they  at  first  received  wholly  ceased.  At  the 
same  time  Mindarus  was  informed,  by  despatch- 
es both  from  Pbilippus  and  from  another  Spar- 
tan named  Hippocrates,  who  had  been  sent  to 
I^aselis,  that  it  was  now  evident  Tissaphemes 
had  no  intention  of  fhlfilling  his  promise  with 
regard  to  the  Phoenician  fleet.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Phamaba- 
zus,  who  continued  to  urge  him  to  bring  up  his 
whole  force  to  the  Hellespont,  and  effect  the 
revolt  of  aU  the  other  towns  which  remained 
subject  to  Athens  in  the  -satrap's  province. 
Having  first  despatched  Doriens,  with  thirteen 
galleys,  to  Rbodes,t  where  some  movements 
were  apprehended  firom  the  party  adverse  to  the 
Peloponnesian  or  aristocratical  interest,  he  set 
sail  fbr  Miletus  with  seventy-three  galleys. 
His  orders  for  sailing  were  given  so  suddenly 
as  to  prevent  any  notice  of  his  design  from  be- 
ing conveyed  to  the  enemy ;  but  having,  like 
Clearchus,  put  out  into  the  open  sea  to  escape 
observation,  he  was  driven  by  a  gale  to  the  Isle 
of  Icarus,  and  detained  there  five  or  six  days, 
but  at  length  arrived  safe  at  Chios. 

In  the  mean  while  Thrasyllus,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Alcibiades,  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet,  on  discovering  the 
departure  of  the  Peloponnesians,  inmiediately 
set  saU  with  fifty-five  galleys  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Finding,  however,  that  they  were  lying  at  Chios, 
he  proceeded  to  Lesbos,  both  to  take  precau- 
tions for  stopping  their  progress,  and  to  recover 
Eresus,  which  had  been  recently  induced  to  re- 
volt by  a  bo^  of  exiled  Methymnsans,  who  had 

*  LyuM  c.  Agont.,  p.  136,  where  Thzwrbalae  h  said  to 
hare  ttrack  the  blow,  and,  agreeably  to  the  atatemeDt  of 
Thncydidet,  in  a  frequented  part  of  tne  city.  The  nngnlar 
variation  aa  to  the  time  and  place  in  Ljcnrgna  e.  Leocr.,  p. 
164 — where  the  murder  it  said  to  hare  been  oonunitted  by 
night,  and  near  a  fountain  among  oeiera,  therefore,  it  might 
be  Buppoeed,  outside  the  citj — may  have  arieen  from  aome 
omfasion  between  thia  and  some  other  event  of  the  aame 
kind.  It  is  Lvcurgus  who  informs  us  that  Critias  was  the 
mover  of  the  decree  for  the  investigation  which  terminated 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text.  But  to  suppose  that 
these  DTQoeedings  tedk  plaee  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pour  Hundred  was  a  si         ~ 

t  Diodons,  ziii.,  18. 


crossed  over  with  some  political  volunteers 
from  Cuma,  and  after  having  been  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  on  their  own  town,  gained  admis- 
sion at  Eresus.  Thrasyllus  prepared  to  assault 
the  place  with  his  whole  force,  which  was  rais- 
ed to  sixty-seven  galleys  by  the  addition  of  five, 
with  which  Thrasybulus  bad  been  sent  forward 
on  the  first  news  of  the  danger,  but  arrived  too 
late  before  Sresus^five  belonging  to  Methymna. 
and  two  which  happened  to  be  returning  from 
the  Hellespont.  It  was  the  design  of  Thrasyl- 
lus, as  soon  as  he  had  reduced  Eresus,  to  ad- 
vance against  the  Peloponnesians  at  Chios ; 
and  he  had  ordered  a  supply  of  provisions  to  be 
laid  in  at  Methymna  for  this  expedition.  But 
in  the  mean  while  he  stationed  scouts  both  on 
the  coast  of  Lesbos  and  on  that  of  the  opposite 
continent,  that  the  enemy  might  not  pass  unob- 
served through  the  channel  while  he  was  enga- 
ged in  the  siege  on  the  western  side  of  the  isl- 
and. Mindarus,  however,  having  stayed  only 
two  days  at  Chios,  where  he  victualled  his  fleet, 
and  obtained  a  small  subsidy  from  the  Chians 
for  the  pay  of  his  men,  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
speed,  contrived  to  effect  his  passage  between 
Lesbos  and  the  main,  and  to  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont  before  Thrasyllus  received 
any  advice  of  his  movements.  An  Athenian 
squadron  of  eighteen  galleys  was  at  this  time 
lying  at  Sestus,  and  sixteen,  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  Peloponnesians  after  Clearchus, 
were  at  Abydns.  They  had  received  notice 
of  the  approach  of  their  friends,  and  were 
charged  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Athenian 
squadron ;  but  though  Mindarus  arrived  in  the 
straits  a  little  before  midnight,  the  Athenians 
were  soon  apprized  of  his  presence  by  the  fires 
which  they  saw  suddenly  kindled  on  the  hostile 
coast,  as  well  as  by  fire  signals,  which  were 
raised  from  their  own,  and  they  instantly  set 
sail  to  gain  the  open  sea.  They  were  not  ob- 
served by  the  squadron  at  Abydus,  but  at  day- 
break they  found  themselves  in  view  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian armament,  which  chased  them  as 
they  made  for  Imbrus  and  Lemnos,  and  took  or 
destroyed  four  galleys.  Thrasyllus,  on  this  in- 
telligence, immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Ere- 
sus, and  proceeded  towards  the  Hellespont  with 
such  rapidity,  that  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian gallejTS,  which  had  been  carried  out 
beyond  the  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  after 
the  Athenian  squadron.  The  next  day  he  came 
to  anchor  at  Eleus,  and  was  joined  by  the  four- 
teen fugitive  galleys,  which,  the  five  Methym- 
naeans  having  been  left  behind  at  Lesbos,  raised 
his  forces  to  seventy-six  sail. 

The  Peloponnesians  numbered  ten  more ;  an 
advantage  which  made  Mindarus,  now  no  longer 
hampered  by  the  intrigues  of  Tissaphemes, 
willing  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Athenian  commanders  were  no 
less  desirous  of  striking  a  blow  which  would 
raise  the  spirits  of  their  men,  and  thought  them- 
selves not  too  unequaUy  matched.  Five  days 
were  spent  in  preparations,  and  the  Athenians 
then  moved  in  a  single  column  along  the  shore 
towards  Sestus,  and  were  met  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, who  perceived  their  approach  from 
Abydus.  Their  right  was  commanded  by  Thra- 
sybulus ;  then-  left,  which  was  parted  finom  the 
centre  by  the  headland  of  Cynossema,  by  Thra- 
I  syllus.    The  Peloponnesians  had  two  main  ob- 
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jects  ill  view :  to  break  the  Athenian  centre, 
and  to  outflank  their  right  wing,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tent  them  from  issuing  out  of  the  straits.  And. 
accordingly,  Mindarus  himself,  with  his  fastest 
galleys,  commanded  the  left  of  his  Une  against 
Thrasybulus,  while  Thrasylius  was  opposed  to 
the  S^acusans.  The  attack  on  the  Athenian 
centre  succeeded ;  it  was  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers,  seTeral  gallejrs  were  driven 
aground,  and  the  Peloponnesians  landed  to  fol- 
low up  their  victory  on  shore.  In  the  mean  while 
Thrasylius  was  engaged  in  a  wann  combat  virith 
the  Syracusans,  and  was  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vening headland  from  seeing  the  distress  of  his 
centre ;  and  Thrasybulus  was  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  baffle  the  manceuvres  of  Minda- 
rus. But,  according  to  Thucydides,  the  partial 
success  of  the  Peloponnesians  threw  them  into 
confusion,  which  spread  through  their  whole 
line,  when  Thrasybulus  suddenly  turned  upon 
the  enemy  who  were  striving  to  outflank  him, 
and  having  put  them  to  fli^t,  attacked  their 
victorious  but  disordered  centre.  The  Syracu- 
sans, who  had  hitherto  maintained  their  station, 
though  with  difficulty,  against  Thrasylius,  were 
involved  in  the  general  defeat.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  channel,  as  the  vanquidied  found 
shelter  near  at  hand,  prevented  the  Athenians 
from  making  many  captures.  They  took  only 
one-and-twenty  galleys,  and  lost  fifteen  of  their 
own.  But  the  value  of  their  victory  was  not 
to  be  measured  by  these  visible  fruits.  This 
was  the  first  great  battle  they  had  fought  since 
their  disasters  in  Sicily ;  their  success  restored 
the  confidence  of  their  seamen,  and  Uie  news, 
which  was  inmiediately  carried  to  Athens,  light- 
ened the  dark  cloud  which  had  hitherto  hung 
over  the  prospects  of  the  state,  and  consoled  the 
people  for  the  recent  losses  in  Eubcea,  and  ani- 
mated it  with  the  hope  that  it  might  still  con- 
quer, even  without  any  other  resources  ths^n 
those  of  its  own  energy  and  courage.        ■    - 

The  victors,  having  left  their  prizes  at  Elaeus, 
and  having  stayed  three  days  at  Sestus  to  refit, 
sailed  norSiwaird  to  reduce  Cyzicus,  which  had 
lately  revolted.  In  their  way  they  fell  in  with 
eight  galleys — ^part  of  the  squadron  with  which 
'  Helixus  the  Megarian  had  taken  possession  of 
Byzantium«-4nd  after  a  battle  on  shore,  cap- 
tured them  all.  Cyzicus,  being  unfortified,  made 
no  resistance,  and  was  forced  to  pay  for  its  re- 
bellion. But  in  the  mean  while  the  Peloponne- 
sians sailed  to  Elsus,  and  recovered  those  of 
their  galleys  left  there  which  were  in  servicea- 
ble condition ;  the  rest  had  been  burned  by  the 
people  of  Elaeus.  Thjey  also  despatched  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicles  to  Eubcea,  to  bring  away 
the  sqnadron  of  Hegesandridas. 

About  tiie  same  time  Alctbiades  returned  with 
his  thirteen  galleys  to  Samoe,  to  chum  the  mer- 
it of  having  withheld  Tissaphemes  from  send- 
ing the  Phoenician  fleet  to  assist  the  enemy,  and 
of  having  biased  him  in  favour  of  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and,  having  manned  nine  additional  gal- 
leys, he  proceeded  to  HaUcamassus,  where  he 
levied  large  contribotions,  fortified  Cos,  and  ap- 
pointed a  governor  there.  While  he  was  thus 
employed,  Tissaphemes  also  left  Aspendns  to 
return  to  Ionia.  He  had  been  startled  by  the 
intelligence  that  the  Petoponnesian  armament 
had  wholly  withdrawn  from  his  province,  and 
was  BUich  displeased  at  seeing  its  services 


transferred  to   Phamabazus.     He   was    also 
alarmed  by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  soon 
after  Mindarus  arrived  in  the  Hellespont,  and 
which  he  considered  as  a  sign  of  the  animosity 
of  the  Peloponnesians  towards  himself.     TTie 
iEolians  of  Antandrus,  which  was  included  in 
his  satrapy,  found  themselves  oppressed  by  Ar- 
saces  his  lieutenant,  and  dreaded  some  deeper 
injury  from  bis  perfidy  and  cruelty,  of  which  he 
had  given  a  signal  proof  on  a  former  occasion 
towards  the  Delians,  during  their  sojourn  at 
Adramyttium,  when,  without  any  apparent  prov- 
ocation, having  drawn  many  of  their  best  troops 
into  his  service,  as  auxiliaries  in  a  pi^tended 
expedition,  he  had  them  massacred   in  cold 
bloods     The   Antandrians,  therefore,  availed 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians at  Abydus,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
heavy  infantry  which  Mindarus  sent  over  to 
them  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Ida,  dislodg- 
ed the  Persian  garrison  from  their  citadel.    Tis- 
saphemes, coupling  this  transaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus  and 
at  Cnidus,  where  his  garrison  had  likewise  been 
expeOed,  began  to  apprehend  farther  detriment 
from  their  hostility,  and  was  again  anxious  to 
propitiate  them.     Notwithstanding  the  assu- 
rances which  Alcibiades  professed  to  have  re> 
ceived  from  him — by  which  it  is  possiUe  that 
the  Athenian  may  have  been  himsdf  deceived 
-"416  had  neither  authority  from  his  master  to 
declare  himself  in  fovour  of  Athens,  nor  any  in- 
tention to  serve  her  cause.    He  did  not  despair 
of  being  able  to  find  excuses  which  would  ap- 
pease the  Peloponnesians,  even  with  regard  to 
the  delay  of  the  Phosnician  fleet,  and  would  give 
him  a  filir  colour  for. expostulating  with  them 
on  their  proceedings  at  Antandrus.    With  this 
view,  he  proceeded  towards  the  Hellespont,  and 
on  his  journey  stopped  at  Epbesus  to  sacrifi^ 
to  the  great  goddess  of  the  Ephesians ;  a  fact 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  last  which  Thucydides 
records ;  for  with  it  his  history  abraplly  tenni- 
nates ;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what 
point  of  view — whether  as  indicating  a  desire 
of  conciliating  the  lonians,  or  in  any  other  way 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  satrap^s  jour- 
ney— ^it  appeared  to  him  worth  mentioning.* 

Xenophon*s  Greek  History — in  which  he  has 
related  the  events  of  the  forty-eight  years  fol- 
lowing the  period  described  by  Thucydides— 
opens  as  abruptly  as  that  of  Thucydides  breaks 
ofl!*,  and  with  a  manifest  reference  to  some  oc- 
currences which  his  predecessor  had  not  men- 
tioned. It  seems  clear  that  the  beginning  of 
his  woiic  has  been  lost,  and  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  an  interval  of  five  or  six  weeks  must  have 
intervened  between  the  last  event  related  by 
Thucydides  and  that  with  which  Xenophon's 
narrative  at  present  opens.  It  is  to  Diodorus 
that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  means  we  have 


*  Bat  aMnir«4y  Tbaeydidea  wu  BOt  so  inonat  or  for* 
getftil  u  to  •appoM  that  thii  act  of  TinaphemM  was  in- 
ooonttent  with  the  Perntm  rtKgiatu  0e/te£  whidi  prevailed 
both  at  thii  and  at  an  earlier  period.  He  coald  not  have 
forgotten  the  motiTo  aaaigned  by  Datii  for  the  hoooara  which 
he  paid  to  the  Delians.  (See  p.  S4S.)  Me  matt  have  known 
that  the  Persians  were  oommonly  believed  to  have  bnmed 
the  Qreek  temples  in  rerenn  for  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple  of  Cybele  (p.  938.  See  H^rod.^  ▼.,  lOS),  erea  if  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  many-sided  divinity  of  Ephesus  wu 
mnch  less  a  Greek  than  an  Asiatic  roddess,  intimately  alh- 
ed  with  the  leading  personaves  of  the  Persian  theokgy. 
See  Creuzer,  Mythci.j  li.,  p.  lCr7.   Banr,  S^mboHk,  ii., p. »1. 
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of  fiBing  up  this  blank ;  and  as  we  know  that 
he  bad  Ephorus  before  him  in  this  part  of  his 
compilation,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
transactioDs  of  any  great  importance  that  oe- 
cnrred  daring  this  interval  have  been  bnried  in 
oblivion.  Still  Diodoroos  has  elsewhere  given 
such  flagrant  proofs  of  his  want  of  diligence  and 
judgment,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  even 
what  he  relates  on  the  anthority  of  Ephorus  has 
been  accurately  reported.  Unless,  however,  he 
has  been  more  than  usually  negligent  or  bewil- 
dered, he  cannot  have  misrepresented  the  main 
facts  contained  in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  and 
as  they  are  consistent  enough  with  all  that  we 
find  in  Xenophon,  tbere  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  calling  them  in  question.  Mindams,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  sent  Epides  and  Hippocrates  to 
Euboea  for  the  ships  which  were  stationed  there 
under  Hegesandridas.  It  seems  that  Hegesan- 
dridas,  after  his  victory,  with  the  aid  of  his  Eu- 
bcean  allies,  was  able  to  send  a  squadron  of  fif- 
ty galleys  to  the  aid  of  Mindams,  and  yet  to  re- 
tain a  considerable  force  on  his  own  station. 
Hippocrates  appears  to  have  remained  in  Eu- 
bcea,  waiting,  perhaps,  for  fresh  re-enforcements, 
while  Epicles  saUed  with  the  squa^t)n  towards 
the  Hellespont ;  but  off  Mount  Athos  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm,  which  destroyed 
every  galley,  and  all  their  crews  except  twelve 
men.  An  inscription,  dedicated  by  the  twelve 
survivers  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Itonia,  at  Cor- 
onea,  was  quoted,  and  most  probably  seen,  by 
Ephorus  ;*  and  it  affords  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  fact ;  nor  is  there  sufllcient  ground 
for  suspecting  that  Diodorus  so  grossly  misun- 
dersto<Kl  his  author  as  to  refer  the  event  to  a 
\vTong  epoch)  especially  as  no  other  can  be  found 
for  so  memorable  a  disaster.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  little  doubt  that  Epicles — ^for  he  is  nev- 
er again  mentioned — really  perished  with  his 
whole  squadron. 

Yet  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  event 
do  not  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and 
can  only  be  collected  from  the  state  of  affairs 
which  Xenophon  reptesents  at  the  beginning  of 
his  history,  where  we  find  Hegesandridas  still 
in  command  of  a  squadron,  and  Hippocrates 
again  serving  under  Mindams  in  the  Helles- 
pont. But  hence  it  seems  clear  that,  when  the 
news  of  the  shipwreck  reached  Eubcea,  Hege- 
sandridas sailed,  with  as  many  ^alleys  as  he 
could  collect,  or  as  could  be  spared,  accompani- 
ed by  Hippocrates,  towards  the  north.  He 
would  feel  the  less  scmple  in  withdrawing  his 
forces  from  Eubcea,  as  a  work  had  been  lately 
begun  which  promised  to  secure  the  island  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Athenians  ;t  for  it  was  prob- 
ably before  his  departure,  and  with  his  sanction 
and  assistance,  that  the  Euboeans  had  set  about 
an  undertaking  which  they  had  planned  as  soon 
as  they  revolted- from  Athens,  though  Diodoras 
places  its  execution  a  little  later.  Their  main 
object  was  to  connect  their  island  with  the  main- 
land by  a  bridge  over  the  Enripus,  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  introduction  of  supplies  and  snccours 
from  Boeotia,  and  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  even 
though  masters  of  the  sea,  from  besieging  them 
on  that  side.  For  this  purpose  a  mole  was  car- 
ried out  from  Chalcis,  and  another  from  the  op- 
posite Bceotian  town  of  Aulis,  leaving  a  passage 
between  them  for  only  one  ship.    A  tower  was 


*  Diodor.,  ziii.,  41 


t  Ibid.,  47. 


built  at  the  end  of  each  mole,  commanding  the 
passage,  which  was  covered  by  a  wooden,  per- 
haps a  movable  bridge.  The  Boeotians  zeal- 
ously co-operated  in  this  work,  which  tended  to 
strengthen  their  influence  in  Eubcea,  while  it 
subjected  the  Athenians  to  a  great  permanent 
inconvenience,  as  it  barred  the  channel  against 
aU  vessels  bound  for  Athens  from  the  north, 
and  compelled  them  to  make  the  diflScult  and 
dangerous  circuit  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  dread- 
ed scene  of  many  calamitous  shipwrecks.*  Af- 
ter the  departure  of  Hegesandridas,  Therame- 
nes  was  sent  from  Athens  with  thirty  galleys  to 
obstmct  the  work ;  but  he  found  too  strong  a 
force  collected  for  the  protection  of  the  woi'k- 
men,  and  probably  the  woiic  itself  too  far  ad- 
vanced, to  of&r  any  efl!ectual  intermption.  But 
having  no  enemy  to  fear  on  the  sea,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  a  craise  among  the  islands,  to  levy 
contributions  both  from  f^'iends  and  foes.  Be- 
sides exacting  heavy  penalties  from  those  who 
had  incurred  &e  charge  of  treasonable  attempts 
or  designs  against  the  majesty  of  the  commonr 
wealth,  he  appears  now  to  have  undone  some 
part  of  the  political  changes  which  had  been  ef- 
fected by  Pisander  and  his  digarchical  associ- 
ates among  the  subjects  of  Athens.  In  most 
cases,  perhaps,  the  revolution  at  Athens  was  at- 
tended by  a  similar  one  in  the  states  which  had 
before  followed  her  example.  But  at  Pares, 
Theramenes  found  oligarchy  still  established ; 
and  while  he  restored  the  democratical  govern- 
ment, he  fbrced  the  defeated  party  to  pay  dear- 
ly for  its  brief  enjoyment  of  power. 

Not  long  after  Hegesandridas  quitted  Eubcea, 
Thymochares,  whom  he  had  defeated  at  Ere- 
tria,  was  sent  with  a  small  squadron  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  the  firat  event  related  in 
^enophon's  History  is  an  action  which  took 
place  between  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Hegesandridas  and  a  part  of  the  Athenian  navy 
re-ei^forcM  by  Thymochares.  The  battle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  second  that  was  fought 
within  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  it  was  won 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but,  as  no  farther  re- 
sults are  mentioned,  we  may  condnde  that  both 
this  and  the  preceding  one  were  of  slight  im- 
portance. Hegesandridas  was  perhaps  on  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where,  not  long  af- 
ter, we  find  him  stationed ;  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  it  was  off  this  coast  that  the 
actions  took  place,  and  that  the  main  squadron 
opposed  to  him  on  both  occasions  was  that  of 
llieramenes.  The  hostile  fleets  in  the  Helles- 
pont were  still  watching  each  other's  move- 
ments, waiting,  perhaps,  for  su'pplies  and  re-en- 
forcements, towards  the  end  of  September, 
when  Dorieus,  having  executed  his  commis- 
sion at  Rhodes,  sailed  in  with  fourteen  calleys. 
Information  was  immediately  given  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Athenian  commanders,  who  were 
encamped  at  Madytus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  they  put  out  witSi  twenty  galleys 
to  attack  him ;  but  he  ran  his  squadron  aground 
near  the  headland  of  Rhoeteum,  and  defended 
himself  so  vi^rously  that  his  assailants  were 
forced  to  retire,  baflled,  to  their  camp.  This 
action  was  observed  by  Mindams,  who  was 


*  See  a  memoir  by  Mr.  flawkim  hi  Walpole,  i.,  p.  445, 
where,  however,  we  can  hardly  help  nispeeting  that  he 
somewhat  underiatee  the  aaeient  proolQCtiTeness  of  Saboa 
itaelf. 
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4McrificiDg  to  Athen6  in  the  citadel  of  Iliam, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  coast,  and  he 
hastened  to  embark  and  join  Dorieus  with  his 
whole  fleet.  The  Athenians  now  came  out 
irom  Madytus  to  meet  them,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensued  near  Abydus,  which  lasted,  with 

•  floctuatiog  success,  nearly  the  whole  day.  To- 
wards evening,  Alcibiades  was  seen  entering 
the  straits  with  eighteen  galleys ;  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  this  squadron,  the  Peloponne- 
aians  took  to  flight,  ana  were  pursued  and  driv- 

'  en  ashore,  where,  however,  they  maintained 
the  combat  in  defence  of  their  ships,  and  were 
supported  by  Phamabazus,  who  came  to  their 
aid  with  a  body  of  troops.  He  displayed  the 
utmost  zeal  in  their  behalf,  animated  his  men, 
not  only  by  his  exhortations,  but  ^y  his  exam- 
ple, pushing  forward  with  his  horse  into  the 
sea,  and  persevering  as  long  as  there  was  an 
enemy  to  oppose.  The  Athenians,  however, 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  thirty  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  galleys,  and  in  recovering  those  which 
they  had  themselves  lost,  with  which  they  re- 
tired to  Sestus. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  want  of 
money  was  so  pressing,  that  while  Thrasyllus 
sailed  to  Athens  to  bear  the  good  tidings  and 
to  procure  re-enforcements,  other  officers  were 
despatched  in  various  directions  to  collect  pe- 
cuniary supplies:  no  more  than  forty  galleys 
were  left  at  Sestus.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Tissaphemes,  who,  perhaiNs,  had  not  only 
travelled  ^owly,  after  the  fashion  of  an  East- 
ern grandee,  but  had  taken  time  to  watch  the 
turn  of  events,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hellespont,  bent,  perhaps,  the  more  on  con- 
ciliaXing  the  Peloponnesians  on  account  of  their 
recent  losses,  which  may  have  led  him  to  fear 
lest  the  balance  which  he  wished  to  preserve 
should  be  destroyed,  and  he  himself  might  in- 
«ur  his  master's  displeasure  as  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  his  old  enemies,  the 
AUienians.  When,  therefore,  Alcibiades  went 
to  greet  him  on  his  arrival  with  presents  which 
were  at  once  offerings  of  friendship  and  a  trib- 
ute of  homage,  not,  perhaps,  without  hope  of 
obtaining  some  supplies  for  the  necessities  of 
the  fleet,  instead  of  the  usual  gracious  recep- 
tion, he  was  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  Sar- 
•dis.  Tissaphemes,  at  the  same  time,  profess- 
ed that  he  had  orders  from  the  king  to  treat  the 
Athenians  as  enemies ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  opening  a  fresh  cor- 
respondence with  the  Peloponnesian  coumiand- 
ers,  and  of  apologizing  for  the  breach  of  his 
promise  with  regard  to  the  Phoenician  fleet. 
At  Aspendus,  it  appears,  he  had  pleaded,  as  a 
pretext  for  delay,  that  the  numbers  of  the  fleet 
fell  so  far  short  of  the  force  which  he  had  been 
•commimded  to  raise,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
jun  the  risk  of  offending  his  master  by  sending 
4BUch  inadequate  succours.  Now,  as  we  may 
eoUect  from  Diodorus,*  he  offered  a  new  excuse, 
^eging  that  news  which  had  been  received  of 
•certain  designs  formed  by  the  king  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  the  ruler  of  the  revolt^  Egyptians, 
which  threatened  the  safety  of  Phoenicia,  had 

*  Diodor.,  xiii.,  46.  Though  Diodonu  here  end  elae- 
where,  bj  a  Uunder  which  alone  might  lerve  to  atamp  his 
eharacter  ai  an  hietorian,  hai  confoondcd  Tinaphernes  with 
FhamiJMms,  the  apcdogy  which  he  pats  into  the  mouth  of 
Phamabazas  for  the  oondact  of  Tisaaphenies  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  its  real  author  not  to  be  genuine. 


;  prevented  him  from  parting  with  a  force  which 
I  was  needed  to  protect  the  king's  dominions. 
I  But,  as  his  character  was  now  generally  under- 
stood, his  assertions  appear  to  have  gained  lit- 
tle credit ;  and  when,  afler  a  month's  impris- 
onment, Alcibiades  contrived  to  effect  his  es- 
cape from  Sardis  to  Clazomenae,  he  easily  made 
it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  been  released  by 
the  satrap's  orders.*  In  the  mean  while,  Min- 
darus,  who  had  still  sixty  galleys  left,  or  had 
received  re-enforcements  which  raised  his  fleet 
to  that  number, t  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  enemy's  temporary  weakness;  and  the 
Athenians,  having  been  apprized  of  the  attack 
which  he  meditated,  withdrew  under  cover  of 
night  from  Sestus  to  Cardia,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
the  peninsula.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Al- 
cibiades, who  brought  with  him  five  galleys  and 
a  smaller  vessel,  which  he  had  found  at  Cla- 
zomenae. But,  hearing  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians had  left  Abydus  for  Cyzicus,  he  crosfl«d 
over  by  land  to  Sestus,  and  ordered  the  fleet  to 
sail  round  and  meet  him  there ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  he 
was  resolved  to  seek  an  engagement.  But,  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  Thrasybirius 
and  Theramenes  arrived,  each  with  a  squadron 
of  twenty  galleys ;  for  Theramenes  had  joined 
Thrasybulus  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  they 
had  been  engaged  in  lev3ing  contributions  till 
they  were  cidl^  away  by  a  despatch  from  the 
fleet  at  Cardia.  The  object  of  Alcibiades  now 
was  to  overtake  the  enemy  before  this  augmen- 
tation of  his  force  should  have  been  heard  of 
Making  all  speed,  he  arrived  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  next  day  at  the  island  of  Proconnesus, 
where  he  learned  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyz- 
icus, with  Phamabazus  and  his  troops.  He  re- 
maihed  ^e  rest  of  the  day  at  Proconnesus,  ta- 
king the  most  rigorous  precautions  to  prevent 
intelligence  of  his  coming  from  reaching  the 
enemy.  Early  the  next  morning  he  assembled 
the  men,  and  told  them  that  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight,  not  only  on  the  water,  but  on 
land,  and  even  against  walled  towns,  for  it  was 
by  their  arms  alone  they  could  hope  to  provide 
themselves  with  those  supplies  which  the  ene- 
my received  in  abundance  from  the  Persian 
treasury.  He  then  set  sail,  in  a  heavy  rain 
and  a  thick  mist,  for  Cyzicus.  As  he  approach- 
ed the  harbour  the  weather  suddenly  cleared  up, 
and,  as  the  sun  broke  the  mist,  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  was  discovered  exereising,  a  great 
way  off  at  sea.  When  the  Peloponnesians  saw 
the  Athenians  with  so  large  a  foree  between 
them  and  the  harbour,  they  made  for  the  near- 
est land,  and,  laying  their  ships  together  in  a 
compact  mass,  defended  themselves  a  while 
from  the  decks ;  but  at  length  Alcibiades,  hav- 
ing sailed  round  with  twenty  galleys  to  another 
point  of  the  coast,  landed  his  men,  and  came 
up  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  Mindarus  him- 
self now  landed  to  repel  the  assailants,  but  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  his  men  were  put  to  flight. 


*  Plutarch,  Ale.,  38. 

t  Diodonu,  xiii.,  49,  speaks  of  great  acoeanons  from  Pel* 
oponiiesufl  and  other  quartere,  as  to  which  Xenopbon  ii 
silent.  Yet,  as  Mtndams  lost  twenty-one  gnlleys  oat  of 
eighty-six  at  the  battle  of  CTnoesema,  thon^h  he  afterward 
recovered  a  part  of  them,  he  must  have  been  atron^ I7  i«- 
eofbrced  either  before  or  after  his  loss  at  Abjtliis.  Ap4  it 
is  probable  that'll  part  at  least  of  these 
came  from  Enbna 
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The  -wMe  fleet,  except  the  gaUeys  of  the  Sjrr- 
acusans,  ^vhieh  they  fired,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  who  carried  them  away  to 
Froconnesns. 

The  next  day  they  sailed  to  Cyzicus,  which, 
heing  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was  forced  to 
receiTe  them,  and  was  laid  onder  heavy  contri- 
butions by  Alcibiades  during  a  stay  of  twenty 
days  which  he  made  there.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  Bosporus  *,  in  his  way  he  was  admitted 
into  Perinthus,  -and  at  Selymbria,  though  the 
gates  were  closed  against  him,  he  obtained 
money.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Bosporus,  he 
fortified  the  town  of  Chrysopolis  on  the  eastern 
coast,  opposite  Byzantium,  and  established  a 
costom-house  there,  where  he  compelled  all 
vessels  which  passed  from  the  Euxine  to  pay 
a  tithe  on  their  cargoes.  Then  leaving  thirty 
galleys  under  Theramenes  and  Eubnlus  to  col- 
tect  these  duties,  with  general  instructions  to 
do  whatever  harm  they  could  to  the  enemy,  he 
retnmed  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. While  he  was  reaping  these  fruits  of 
the  victory  of  Cyzicus,  it  had  for  a  time  reduced 
the  Peloponnesians  to  great  distress,  which  was 
described  by  Hippocrates,  who  took  the  com- 
mand after  the  death  of  Mindarus,  in  a  despatch 
— copied  by  Xenophon  from  the  original,  which 
was  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens  —  con- 
sisting of  four  laconic  sentences.  The  tide  has 
turned ;  Mindartu  has  perished ;  the  men  are 
hungering;  we  are  in  a  strait.*  But  their  em- 
barrassment did  not  last  long,  for  Phamabazus, 
who  was  as  true  and  generous  as  Tissaphemes 
was  faithless  and  selfish,  came  forward  of  his 
own  accord  to  their  relief.  He  bade  them  take 
heart ;  for  so  long  as  their  lives  were  saved, 
they  iFoold  find  timber  enough  in  the  king*6 
forests  to  replace  their  lost  ships.  In  the  mean 
while  he  clothed  and  armed  the  men,  gave  them 
pay  for  two  months,  and  stationed  them  to  goaird 
the  coasts  of  his  province.  He  then  called  the 
officers  together,  and  bade  them  set  about  build- 
ing new  galleys  at  Antandrus,  equal  in  nnmber 
to  those  which  they  had  lost,  advanced  the 
money  required,  and  gave  them  leave  to  take 
the  timber  from  the  woods  of  Ida.  While  the 
rtiips  were  on  the  stocks,  the  Syracusans  earn- 
ed the  gratitude  of  the  Antandrians  by  helping 
them  to  fortify  and  guard  their  town,  and  were 
reqaited  with  the  tiUe  of  benefactors  and  with 
the  freedom  of  Antandrus. 

Still  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet, 
on  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  hitherto  re- 
hed  for  carrying  on  the  war,  created  so  much 
alarm  at  Sparta,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Athens,  with  Endius  at  its  head,  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace.  The  ftict,  notwithstanding 
Xenophon's  silence,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubt- 
ed, and  the  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  Endius  is  at  least  per- 
fectly probable.  Each  party  was  to  retain  the 
places  which  it  possessed,  but  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  the  other's  territory,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian prisoners  were   to  be  exchanged 

P^— ^i^^l^^i^l^^M^»^^^>1—^^i^B^^— ^^^— ^M»l— ^^— ^.1^^^     .  I      I—     »    ■  ■■■      ■       III      Ml 

*  E^jScc  rh  rakir  Mfy&i^  iiritnova*  "ninavn  r^Mptf 
Awo^tt^cs  S  Tc  xPi^  ip&v.  The  atntBgwt  drcQinstaiioe 
•bout  thit  detp4tch  is,  that  it  ruM  io  very  nearlj  in  two 
Hippooaictaui  iambics.  But  the  anxiety  of  eome  learned 
men  to  complete  the  fint  line  by  inaerting  a  ^  or  a  yc  (see 
Valckenaer,  Theoc.,  p.  964)— as  if  the  Spartans  had  con- 
•ded  themaelrea  under  their  misfortanes  by  puttinf  them 
IB  Terse — ^is  a  Indicroas  example  of  misapplied  eraditiioB. 

Vou  I. — N  If  H 


against  as  many  Athenians.  Bat  Cleophon, 
one  of  the  upstart  demagogues  who  from  time 
to  time  pushed  themselves  forward  into  a  dis- 
graceful notoriety  and  a  pernicious  influence, 
now  took  the  same  course  which  Cleon  had 
pursued  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  prevailed  on 
the  assembly  to  reject  an  ofl^er  which,  a  few 
weeks  before,  would  probably  have  been  hailed 
as  an  unexpected  deliverance.  Cleophon*s  sway 
over  the  public  mind  might  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  polity  which  Thucydides  applaud- 
ed had  already  given  way  to  the  old  democracy. 
But  all  classes  were  alike  capable  of  being  ela- 
ted by  sudden  prosperity,  and  we  do  not  know 
ii^at  may  have  been  the  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians on  which  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
While  the  huilding  of  the  new  fleet  was  go- 
ing on  at  Antandrus,  news  was  brought  to  Her- 
mocrates  and  his  colleagues  that  they  had  been 
condemned  to  banishment  by  the  people  at 
home,  where  an  adverse  faction  was  now  pre- 
dominant. They  immediately  assembled  their 
men,  and  after  protesting  against  the  illegal 
proceedings  by  which  they  h^  been  senten^l 
unheard  and  in  a  mass,  they  exhorted  them 
not  to  relax  their  zeal  or  their  discipline,  and 
desired  them  to  elect  commanders  in  their 
room  until  their  successors  should  have  ar- 
rived from  Syraoose.  This  request  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  acclamation,  especially 
from  the  officers  and  the  soldiers,  bidding  them 
retain  their  office.  Bnt  the  generals  depreca- 
ted all  resistance  to  legal  authority,  however 
unjustly  exercised,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  administration,  if  any  one  pres- 
ent had  aught  to  allege  against  them,  ajid  re- 
manded their  hearers  of  the  victories  they  had 
gained  and  of  the  distinctions  with  which  they 
had  been  honoured  by  their  allies.  This  appeal 
was  attended  with  an  effect  which  they  proba- 
bly expected.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  except 
to  renew  the  former  acclamations,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly consented  to  remain  in  command  un- 
til they  were  superseded  by  the  new  generals. 
Hermocrates  hsul  especially  endeared  himself 
to  his  inferior  officers  by  the  affability  with 
whieh  he  had  been  used  to  oonomunicate  his 
plans,  and  to  listen  to  their  suggestions,  col- 
lecting those  of  the  captains  and  masters,  and 
even  the  soldiers,  whom  he  found  the  aptest 
learners,  every  morning  and  evening  in  his 
tent  for  consultation  and  discourse.  When  he 
took  his  leave,  most  of  the  captains  pledged 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  Syracuse,  to  exert  their  utmost  ef- 
forts for  his  recall.  He  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Sparta  before  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessors, leaving  his  colleagues  at  Miletus  with 
a  newly-built  squadron  of  20  galleys.  His  main 
object  at  Sparta  was  apparently  to  counteract 
the  -  machinations  of  Tissaphemes,  who  was, 
perhaps,  endeavouring  by  &e  intrigues  of  his 
emissaries  to  supplant  Phamabazus  in  the  con- 
fldenca  of  the  S^rtans.  The  satrap's  agents 
were  instracted  to  meet  the  charges  of  Her- 
mocrates with  a  calumnious  allegation,  that  he 
had  applied  to  Tissaphemes  for  money,  and 
that  the  refusal  he  met  with  was  the  motive  of 
his  resentment.*    But  this  story  was  not  be- 


*  Thnoyd.,  viii.,  8ft.    An  intolli^nt  reader  of  tlm  orifi- 
aal  will  not  require  a  proof  that  thu  it  the  epoch  to  which 
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lieved,  and  the  statements  of  Hermocrates 
were  supported  by  Astyochus,  who  seems  no 
longer  to  have  had  anything  to  gain  by  false- 
hood. And  the  public  opinion  at  Sparta  turned 
so  strongly  against  Tissaphemes,  that  he  was 
suspected  of  having  concerted  a  revolution 
which  took  place  atMUt  this  time  at  Thasos,  in 
which  the  partisans  of  Sparta  and  the  Spartan 
governor,  Eteonicus,  were  expelled.  Hermoc- 
rates, after  thus  defeating  the  artifices  of  Tis- 
saphemes,  returned  to  Asia,  and  was  most  cor- 
dially received  by  Phamabazus,  who  supplied 
him  liberally  with  money  to  fit  out  ships  and 
engage  mercenaries  for  his  return  to  Syracuse. 
In  the  mean  while  the  new  Syracusan  generals, 
Demarchus,  Myscon,  and  Potamis,  arrived  at 
Miletus,  and  the  troops,  notwithstanding  their 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Hermocrates  and  his  col- 
leagues, quietly  submitted  to  their  command. 

After  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  Pasippidas,  a 
Spartan,  had  been  collecting  as  many  ships  as 
he  could  from  the  allies  of  Sparta  in  the  north. 
He  was  probably  at  Thasos  when  the  revolution 
took  place  there ;  for  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring with  Tissaphemes  to  bring  it  about,  and 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  or  remained  in 
voluntary  exile  to  escape  a  more  rigorous  sen- 
tence. Cratesippidas  was  sent  out  as  admiral 
in  the  room  of  Mindarus,  and  found  the  galleys 
which  had  been  collected  by  Pasippidas  in  Chios. 
While  the  Peloponnesians  were  thus  forming  a 
new  navy,  ThrasyUus  was  raising  a  powerful 
armament  at  Athens.  A  slight  advantage  which 
he  gained  over  Agis,  who  had  incautiously  ad- 
vanced in  a  marauding  inroad  too  near  the  city 
walls,  animated  the  people  the  more  readily  to 
intrust  him  with  the  forces  he  applied  for,  and 
they  voted  1000  heavy  infantry,  100  horse,  and 
50  galleys.  While  he  was  busied  with  his  prep- 
arations, Agis  was  one  day  struck  by  the  sight 
of  the  corn-ships  which  he  observed  from  the 
heights  of  Decelea  sailing  into  Piraeus,  and  com- 
plained that  he  and  his  troo|>s  were  only  wasting 
their  time  in  the  occupation  of  Attica,  so  long 
as  com  was  permitted  to  be  poured  into  Ath- 
ens by  sea ;  and  he  advised  that  Clearchus — 
who,  it  seems,  had  )>y  this  time  returned  from 
his  first  mission — should  again  be  sent  to  the 
Bosporus  to  use  all  his  influence  at  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting 
the  Athenian  commerce  in  that,  its  most  im- 
portant quarter.  This  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  fifteen  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Megara 
and  some  other  of  the  confederate  cities,  and 
filled  with  troops.  Three  of  these  transports 
were  intercepted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helles- 
pont by  an  Athenian  squadron  of  nine  galleys 
which  was  stationed  there  :  the  rest  made  their 
way  to  Byzantium,  where  Clearchus  seems  to 
ha^e  taken  up  his  residence  as  governor. 

In  the  spring  of  409  Thraayllus,  having  com- 
pleted his  preparations  during  the  winter,  and 
having  armed  6000  of  the  seamen  to  serve  as 
targeteers,  sailed  to  Samos,  and,  afler  staying 
there  three  days,  crossed  over  to  the  mainland, 
and  landed  his  troops  near  the  small  town  of 
Pygela,  which  he  attacked  without  success ; 
but  he  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  and  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  a  body  of  troops  which 
came  from  Miletus  to  its  relief    The  next  day 

TliucydideB  refers,  luid,  coneequently,  that  Hennocrates 
had  not  bean  before  eupenedcd. 


he  sailed  to  Notium,  and  thence  led  his  troops 
against  Colophon,  which  immediately  surren- 
dered ;  he  stayed  there  bat  a  few  hours,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  resumed  his  march,  and 
made  an  inroad  into  the  interior  of  Lydia,  where 
the  com  was  just  ripe ;  here  he  burned  several 
villages,  and  returned  to  the  coast  laden  with 
plunder,  having  only  experienced  one  very  slight 
interraption  from  a  troop  of  cavalry  command- 
ed by  Stages,  a  Persian,  who  happened  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  his  devastation.    He  now 
proceeded  to  attack  Ephesus ;  but  Tissaphemes 
had  received  intelligence  of  his  design,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
which  was  of  peculiar  importance  on  account 
of  its  wealth  and  of  its  numerous  Persian  resi- 
dents.   He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  rer- 
erence  with  which  the  temple  was  regarded  by 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  had  sent  horsemen 
round  to  raise  the  population  of  the  adjacent 
region  for  the  defence  of  the  goddeee.     Beside 
the  auxiliaries  thus  collect^,  the  Ephesians 
were  succoured  by  the  troops  of  the  Syracusan 
squadron,  which  had  been  re-enforoed  by  five 
others  from  Syracuse,  which  brought  two  new 
generals,  and  by  two  fh>m  Selinns.   ThrasyUus 
landed  his  forces  during  the  night  in  two  divis- 
ions on  opposite  sides  of  Ephesus :  the  heavy 
infantry  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coreasus,  the 
light  troops  and  the  cavahy  on  a  marshy  level 
to  the  north,  and  at  daybreak  began  his  march 
towards  the  city.    But  the  Epheaiana  and  their 
allies  fell  upon  the  two  divisions  separately,  and 
defeated  them,  both ;  and  the  Athenians  fled  to 
their  ships  with  the  loss  of  about  400  lives. 
The  Sicilian  troops  were  acknowledged  to  ha^e 
contributed  most  to  the  victory,  and  were  re- 
warded by  the  Ephesians  with  pubiio  and  pri- 
vate honours  and  immunities,  and  those  of  Se- 
linus,  who  had  just  been  deprived  of  their  own 
city  by  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  freedom  of  Ephesus.    Thrasyllus^ 
after  burying  his  dead  at  Notium,  sailed  away 
to  Lesbos.    While  he  was  at  anchor  at  Me- 
thymne,  seeing  the  Syracusan  squadron,  now 
twenty-five  galleys,  sailing  by,  he  attacked  them, 
captured  four,  and  chased  the  rest  back  to  Eph- 
esus.   The  Syracusan  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Athens,  where,  by  way  of  retaliation,  they  were 
confined  in  the  quarries  of  Munychia,  but  con- 
trived, in  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  to  dig 
through  the  rock,  and  escaped  to  Decelea,  and 
thence  to  Megara.    in  one  of  the  prizes  was  a 
remarkable  person,  the  cousin  and  namesake 
of  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  involved  in  his 
kinsman's  misfortune  by  the  information — ^prob- 
ably the  calumny — of  Dioclides.   It  would  seem 
as  if  he  had  not  been  included  in  the  decree 
which  reversed  his  cousin's  sentence ;  but  that 
Thraayllus,  notwithstanding,  ventured  to  set 
him  at  liberty.*    He  then  pursued  his  voyage 


*  Thie  has  been  the  almoat  nnaaimovia  opiaioa  of  the 
oommentaton  on  Xanophon,  i.,  S,  IS,  who  have  therefore 
agreed  in  conaidering  his  text  in  this  passage  as  corrupt, 
though  they  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  correcting  it.  The  text 
actually  expresses  a  rery  difierent  fact :  that  ThrasyUus 
caused  Alcibiades  to  b*  sttmed :  xar^swrtv.  The  emenda- 
tion KariXvoev  is  indeed  very  simple  and  easy,  but  anfoitu- 
nately  does  not  give  the  sense  required.  Wolfs  conjectare 
iiriXvaev  would  not  be  liable  to  this  objection ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  should  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  KariXcvatv.  Slill,  if  it  was  certain  that  Alci- 
biades the  Phegusian  was  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  kinsman 
of  the  sou  of  Clinias,  it  would  be  improbable* that  Thrasyl- 
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Borthward,  and  joined  the  squadron,  which  was 
lying,  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  at  Ses- 
las,  from  whence  the  whole  fleet  soon  afler 
crossed  over  to  Lampsacus,  which  they  forti- 
fied, designing  to  make  it  their  headquarters 
for  the  winter.  But  the  troops,  who  had  been 
serving  with  uninterrupted  success  under  Alci- 
biades,  refused  for  some  time  to  mingle  in  the 
same  ranks  with  those  of  Thrasyllus,  whom  they 
Jooked  upon  as  dishonoured  by  their  defeat  at 
Ephesns.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  however, 
Alcibiades  made  an  expedition  against  Aby- 
dus,  and  routed  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  which 
Phamabazus  brought  up  to  protect  it ;  and  afler 
this  common  victory,  the  troops  of  Thrasyllus 
were  greeted  and  recognised  by  their  com- 
rades. Several  inroads  were  afterward  made 
from  Lampsacus  into  the  interior  to  ravage  the 
proTince  of  Pharnabazus. 

During  the  same  winter,  Sparta  at  length  re- 
lieved herself  from  the  thorn  which  Demos- 
thenes bad  planted  in  her  side.  The  garrison 
of  Pylos,  besieged  by  a  great  land  force,  and 
blockaded  by  a  squadron  of  eleven  galleys,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  permitted  to  with- 
draw. The  Athenians  had  sent  thirty  galleys 
to  relieve  it,  under  the  command  of  Anytus,  a 
name  which  afterward  became  unhappily  noto- 
rious. But  he  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds 
from  doubling  Malea,  and  returned,  after  a 
bootless  voyage,  to  Athens.  The  people,  in- 
dignant, as  usual,  at  the  disappointment,  impu- 
ted it  to  the  treachery  of  Anytus,  and  he  was 
brought  to  trial.  According  to  Diodorus,  he 
saved  his  life  by  bribing  his  judges,  and  this 
was  the  first  case  in  which  such  corruption  was 
practised  at  Athens.  This  last  opinion  is,  in- 
deed, confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  ;* 
yet  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  tribunals  at  this  period  to  be  sure  that 
the  verdict,  which  was  apparently  so  just,  was 
not  honestly  given.  The  success  of  the  Spar- 
tans at  Pylus  was  in  some  degree  balanced  by 
a  disaster  which  they  experienced  about  the 
same  time  in  their  ill-fated  colony  of  Heraclea, 
where  the  Spartan  harmost  Labotas  was  slain 
with  700  men  in  a  battle  with  the  implacable 
(Etaeans,  through  the  treachery  of  their  Achaean 
comrades,  who  seem  to  have  been  admitted — 
against  the  spirit  of  the  original  institutions — 
to  the  franchise,  t  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Athenians  suffered  another  loss  this  winter, 
which  they  perhaps  felt  not  less  keenly  than 
that  of  Pylus.    The  Megarians,  who  were  now 


las  ahflold  hsTs  made  him  anflfor  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But 
it  remaina  to  be  more  attentively  conaidered  whether  thia 
ovght  to  be  aaanmed  aa  indiapntable.  If  there  waa  any 
foandation  for  the  ehar^  of  iNoelidea  (abore,  p.  417),  if 
Alcibiades  the  Phegnsian  waa  one  of  the  penona  who 
aptviy  or  aecretly  foatered  the  popular  deloaion  in  the  pro* 
ceedinga  againat  the  Hermes-breakera,  we  ahonid  be  led  to 
saapect  that  he  ooata  not  have  been  on  good  terma  with  hta 
lunamaa,  who  md^ht  have  been  gratified  inatead  of  being 
displeased  with  his  pnniahment. 

*  Harpocratio,  Aici^y.  It  ia  not  certain  that  Ariatotle 
allnded  to  thia  trial,  nor  even  that  he  meant  the  same  per- 
aon.  Thia  Anytna  waa  the  eon  of  Anthemio.  D»  su^,  aa 
Dakar  ahowe,  Obs.  Miaa.^  v.,  p.  187,  hare  been  the  aocaser 
of  Socrates. 

t  This  is  one  way  of  accoonting  for  their  presence. 
Xenophon  does  not  explain  either  how  they  came  to  be  en- 
gaged in  battle,  or  who  they  were.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
to  connect  this  transaction  with  the  proceedings  of  Agis, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  viii.,  16,  and  above,  p.  438.  These 
inay  have  been  Achvans  of  Phthia,  who  were  engaged  re- 
luctantly as  auxiliaries  to  the  Heracleana. 


re-enforced  by  the  Syracusan  prisoners  who  had 
escaped  from  Munychia,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Nisae.  The  Athenians  sent  Leotrophides 
and  Timarchus,  with  1000  infantry  and  400 
cavalry,  to  revenge  this  blow ;  they  w^re  met 
near  the  border  by  the  whole  force  of  Megara» 
supported  by  the  Syracusans*  and  a  small  body 
of  Lacedaemonians,  but  completely  defeated  it> 
and  pursued  the  Megarians  with  great  slaugh- 
ter to  the  town.  But  Nisaea  was  not  retrieved. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  408  the  Athenian  fleet 
moved  from  Lampsacus  towards  the  Bosporus 
which  now  became  the  principal  theatre  of 
war,  as  it  was  generally  felt,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Agis,  that  the  issue  of  the  strug- 
gle mainly  turned  on  the  conmiand  of  this  great 
thoroughfare  of  Greek  commerce.  The  gener- 
als began  their  operations  with  the  siege  of 
Chalcedon,  where  Hippocrates  was  harmost^ 
On  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  armament^ 
the  Chalcedonians  removed  all  their  rural  prop- 
erty of  a  movable  kind  out  of  the  country,  and 
intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bithynian  Thracians.  Hearing  this,  Alcibiades 
advanced  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  the 
Bithynian  border,  while  the  fleet  sailed  along  the  < 
coast,  and  demanded  that  the  deposite  should 
be  given  up  to  him.  The  Thracians  were  per- 
haps honest,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to- 
sacrifice  themselves  for  their  Greek  allies ;  they 
surrendered  their  charge,  and  gave  pledges  of 
submission.  On  his  return  to  Chalcedon  h&' 
began  to  invest  it  with  an  intrenchment  sur- 
mounted with  a  palisade,  which  he  carried  fit>m. 
sea  to  sea,  interrupted  only  by  the  bed  of  a  river 
which  flowed  by  the  town.  The  works  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  finished,  when  Pharnabazus 
came  up  with  an  army  strong  in  cavalry,  and 
encamped  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hercules,  near 
the  town.  Hippocrates  now  made  a  sally, 
while  Pharnabazus  attempted  to  join  him  by 
forcing  his  way  through  the  openuag  with  whicb. 
the  circumvaUation  was  broken  by  the  river:- 
Thrasyllus,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Athenian  in* 
fantry,  sustained  for  a  long  time,  without  re- 
pelling, the  charge  of  Hippocrates ;  but  at  length 
Alcibiades,  who  had  probably  been  engaged  in  ' 
taking  precautions  against  the  movements  of 
Phamabazus,  came  up  with  the  cavalry,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Hippocrates 
fell ;  his  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  town,, 
and  Phamabazus,  unable  to  efifect  a  passage, 
retreated  to  his  encampment.  The  low  state 
of  the  military  chest  forced  Alcibiades,  as  soon, 
as  he  had  invested  Chalcedon,  to  set  off  on  am 
expedition  to  the  Hellespont  to  raise  money. 
In  his  absence,  his  colleagues  entered  into  a  '- 
negotiation  with  Phamabazus,  who,  finding  tttat^' 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  not  able  to  pro- 
tect his  province  from  the  hostility  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  that  their  afl^airs  were  declining^ 
was  probably  desirous  of  peace.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  he  should  pay  the  Athenians  twen- 
ty talents,  and  should  give  safe  conduct  to  an 
embassy  which  they  were  to  send  to  the  Per* 
sian  court ;  and  that,  until  these  ambassador» 
retumed,  they  should  suspend  their  operationa 
against  Chalcedon ;  in  the  mean  while,  the  ChaL- 
cedonians  were  to  pay  their  ancient  tribute  and 

*  For  it  is  most  probably  they  who  are  signified  by  th» 
words  of  Diodoras,  xiii.,  85,  irapaXaiAms  nvdf  rw  }k  Zicr- 
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the  arrears  which  had  become  dae  since  they 
reyolted  from  Athens. 

This  convention  was  ratified  by  all  the  gen- 
erals except  Alcibiades,  who,  having  collected 
all  the  forces  of  the  Greek  towns  in  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  together  with  a  body  of  Thracians, 
and  about  300  horse,  had  taken  Selymbria,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  reduce  Byzantium.  Phar- 
nabazus  required  that  he  should  ratify  the  trea- 
ty ;  and  Alcibiades — as  if  be  had  been  a  distinct 
party— demanded  that  the  like  ceremony  should 
be  executed  on  the  part  of  the  satrap  to  himself 
Aecordingly,  two  commissioners,  appointed  by 
PhamabazuB,  received  the  oath  of  Alcibiades  at 
Chrysopolis,  while  he  took  that  which  was  ten- 
dered to  him  by  two  agents  of  Alcibiades  at 
Chalcedon ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the  importance 
of  Alcibiades  more  conspicuous,  he  and  the  sa- 
trap, besides  the  oath  taken  by  all  the  generals, 
interchanged  separate  and  personal  pledges  of 
faith.  Phahiabazus  then  left  Chalcedon,  di- 
recting the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  repair  to 
Cyzicus.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  Ar- 
gives ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  embassy  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  interests  of  Sparta  and 
her  allies  ;  and  it  was  headed — notwithstanding 
the  charge  under  which  he  had  been  recently 
labouring  —  by  Pasippidas.  Hermocrates  and 
his  brother  Proxenus — ^how  authorized,  and  for 
what  purposes,  we  are  not  informed — accompa- 
jaied  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys.  Phamabazus 
liiiiiself  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  court. 

Id  the  mean  while  Alcibiades  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Byzantium,  carried  a  circumvallation 
across  the  land  side  of  the  town,  and  made  sev- 
.  eral  attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault.  These 
were  all  baffled ;  but  the  proYisions  of  the  be- 
;sieged  —  whose  supplies  had,  perhaps,  been 
mudi  straitened  by  the  enemy  before  the  siege 
nvaa  regularly  formed — soon  began  to  fail ;  and 
tue  evils  of  famine  were  aggravated  among 
the  inhabitants  by  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Clearchus,  who,  when  food  grew  scarce,  re- 
served all  that  he  found  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison, while  the  Byzantians  and  their  famSies 
were  starving.  Having  thus,  as  he  thought, 
provided  for  the  immediate  security  of  the 
place,  reckless  of  the  sufferings  by  which  it 
was  purchased,  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  subsidy  from  Phama- 
bazus, and  of  collecting  an  armament  strong 
enough  to  draw  off  the  Athenians  from  the 
siege,  committing  the  defence  of  the  town  to 
the  Megarian  Helixus  and  to  Coeratadas,  who 
commanded  the  Boeotian  division  of  the  garri- 
son. But  he  had  relied  too  much  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  already  en- 
tered into  correspondetipe  with  the  besiegers, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  concerted  a  plan 
for  admitting  them  within  the  walls.  One  night 
they  opened  the  gates  on  the  land  side  to  Alci- 
biades and  his  troops,  while  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  was  engaged  by  the  movements  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  feigned  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  harbour.  The  stratagem  was  complete- 
ly successful ;  and  Helixus  and  Coeratadas  were 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  with 
900  of  the  garrison.  As  it  was  necessity  rath- 
er than  good-will  towards  the  Athenians  that 
urged  the  authors  of  the  plot,  they  stipulated 
with  Alcibiades  that  none  of  their  fellow-citi- 
lens  should  be  panished  for  their  previous  po- 


litical offences,  and  this  condition  was  obserrod. 
This  was  the  only  reward  they  asked  for ;  and 
their  conduct  was  so  manifestly  dictated  (^dis- 
interested patriotism  that,  when  they  were  af- 
terward brought  to  trial  as  traitors,  they  were 
acquitted  by  the  judgment  of  the  Spartans  them- 
selves. 

In  the  spring  of  407,  Pharnabazus  and  the 
rival  ambassadors,  who  had  stopped  during 
the  most  inclement  part  of  the  winter  at  the 
Phrygian  town  of  Gordium,  were  pursuing  their 
journey,  when  they  met  another  Lacedaemo- 
nian embassy  headed  by  Boeotius,  which  was 
returning  from  the  Persian  court.  They  an- 
nounced that  they  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful in  their  application  to  the  king;  and 
their  assertions  were  confirmed  by  the  presence 
of  Cyrus,  a  younger  son  of  Darius,  who  was 
sent  down  with  instructions  to  aid  the  Lacede- 
monians in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  with  a 
commission  which  invested  him  with  supreme 
authority  over  the  whole  maritime  region  of 
Asia  Minor,  or,  as  the  royal  letter  described  it, 
over  an  who  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Casto- 
lus.*  The  Athenian  envoys  were,  nevertheless, 
desirons.of  continuing  their  journey;  if  this 
was  not  permitted,  they  demanded  leave  to  re- 
turn home.  But  Cyrus,  who  entered  with  ar- 
dour on  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  desired 
Phamabazus  either  to  put  them  into  his  hands 
or  to  detain  them  for  a  time,  that  the  Athenians 
might  not  be  warned  of  their  danger ;  and  Phar- 
nabazus, to  gratify  the  prince,  kept  them  in 
custody,  amusing  them  with  promises,  some- 
times of  conducting  them  to  court,  sometimes 
of  sending  them  back  to  the  coast ;  and  it  was 
not  until  they  had  been  imprisoned  three  years 
that  he  obtained  leave  from  Cyras  to  release 
them. 

Alcibiades,  having  achieved  so  many  brilliant 
and  important  conquests,  having  rescued  the 
state  from  the  dangers  of  intestine  discord, 
made  the  name  of  Athens  once  more  formida- 
hle  to  her  revolted  subjects,  and  enabled  her  to 
cope  with  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  Persia,  now  thought  it 
time  to  show  himself  at  home.  Soon  ailer  the 
reduction  of  Byzantium,  he  sailed  to  Samos 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  thence 
proceeded  with  twenty  galleys  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  collected 
100  talents.  Thrasybulus  was  sent  with  eighty 
galleys  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  resto- 
red the  Athenian  sovereignty  in  most  of  the 
cities,  and,  among  the  rest,  in  Thasos,  which, 
since  it  threw  off  its  obedience  to  Athens,  had 
been  reduced  ^  o  great  distress  by  war  and  civil 
broils,  and  thi;ir  attendant,  famine.  Thrasyllus 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  armament  to  Athens, 
where  he  found  that  Alcibiades  had  been  elected 
one  of  the  new  generals  with  Thrasybulus  and 
CoQOn.  Alcibiades,  having  returned  with  his 
treasure  to  Samos,  sailed  first  to  Paros,  and 
then  made  for  Gythium,  under  pretext  of  ob- 


*  Kdpavw  tSv  it  KaorwX^  ifipottafthtiw.  CMtoios,  it 
wppnn  from  Steph.  Bva.,  wu  in  Lydia.  Its  cenneziflK 
with  the  Dorians  wliich  Stephanui  tlien  intimatM  is  ia- 
ezplioabla ;  aor  do  w«  know  what  were  tha  ]n«rinoes  ia- 
diidad  in  thia  deaeription.  Tha  word  Ka^ow^  ia  alao  aa 
anigma ;  bat  Xanophan  doaa  not  grra  the  aliffataat  hint  lo 
wanmnt  tha  hnej  that  it  waa  tha  iutantioa  of  Dwiaa  t» 
diamanbar  hia  ampin  in  &Toor  of  Crrna,  wh«>»  oa  tha  e« 
tniji  always  spaaks  as  hisfitthar^  ciBoaK. 
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eenring  the  preparations  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  said  to  be  fitting  out  a  squadron  of  thirty 
galleys  there,  but  really  to  gather  information 
as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  towards  himself; 
and — all  his  doubts  having  been  removed  by  his 
recent  appointment,  and  by  private  assurances 
from  his  friends— he  at  length  sailed  into  Pi- 
neas. 

It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  that  he 
made  his  entry  with  the  pomp  of  a  naval  tri- 
umph,  though  its  circumstances  are  wholly 
omitted  in  Xenophon^s  dry  narrative,  and  were 
probably  much  exaggerated  by  later  writers. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  may  have 
ventured  to  indulge  his  natural  love  of  ostenta- 
tion with  the  splendour  which  some  of  these 
writers  describe  him  to  have  displayed  on  this 
occasion.*  But  it  appears  that  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  bringing  hotne  the  pri- 
zes which  had  been  taken  in  the  la^  cam- 
paigns, which  amounted,  according  to  Diodo- 
ruSf  to  no  less  than  200  vessels  ;t  and  that  his 
squadron  was  both  richly  adorned  with  the  most 
glittering  spoils,  and  attended  by  transports  la- 
den with  prisoners  and  booty.  The  crowd 
which  flocked  to  the  shores  of  Pireus  to  wit- 
ness his  landing  was  perhaps  as  great  as  that 
which  saw  him  embark  for  Sicily ;  and  now  he 
was  the  exclusive  object  of  the  public  curiosity. 
The  sentiments  which  he  excit^  in  the  breasts 
of  the  spectators  were  various  as  the  view  they 
took  of  the  events  which  had  caused  so  great  a 
change  in  the  state  of  Athens  since  his  last  de- 
parture. The  majority,  however,  regarded  him 
as  an  irj'ired  man,  the  victim  of  the  envy  and 
animosity  of  his  ambitious  and  turbulent  rivals, 
who  had  first  denied  him  an  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating his  innocence,  and  then  had  misled  the 
people  to  drive  him  into  exile.  "It  was  his 
misfortune  rather  than  his  fault,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  who  had  shown  by  their  treat- 
ment of  him  how  little  they  believed  his  heart 
to  be  with  them,  how  much  they  dreaded  his 
unalterable  attachment  to  Athens.  Great  as  his 
abilities  were,  his  fellow-citizens  had  nothing 
to  fear»  but  much  to  hope  from  them ;  for  minds 
like  his,  the  honours  with  which  the  people  re- 
warded his  services  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  ambition :  his  adversaries,  who,  conscious 
of  no  real  merit,  could  only  hope  to  rise  upon  the 
ruin  of  abler  and  better  men,  were  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth."  There  were, 
however,  others,  who  considered  him  as  the  sole 
author  of  their  past  calamities,  and  of  all  the 
dangers  which  were  still  impending  over  Ath- 
ens. And  this  party  did  not  fail  to  irotice  that 
the  day  of  his  return  was  one  of  evil  omen ;  for, 
indeed,  it  happened  to  be  that  on  which  the  im- 
age of  the  tutelary  goddess  was  annually  strip- 
ped of  its  ornaments  for  the  sake  of  the  need- 
fnl  reparations  and  ablutions,^  and  was  veiled 

*  As  the  Samian  Doria,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a 
daeeeadant  o(  Aloibiadea,  Plut.,  Ale,  82,  AtheD0ns,  xii.,  p. 
535,  and  related  that  the  galley  of  Alcibiadea  was  adorned 
with  purple  sails,  and  that  the  rowers,  as  they  entered  the 
kaHxNir,  were  kept  to  time  by  the  flute  of  Chryaogonns, 
and  the  roioe  of  Callippidea,  a  tragic  actor,  both  in  snored 
or  theatrical  attire. 

t  But  Plntarch,  Ale,  39,  more  Jndicioasly  supposes  that 
Ikii  munber  inelnded  those  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
«f  which  he  carried  away  the  ornaments  of  the  prows. 

I  Hence  the  holydny  was  called  UhtvT^pia.  The  home 
of  Che  Pmxiargidie  enjoyed  the  ezclasiTe  privilege  of  per- 
ftnuag  theee  rites,  which  were  deriTed  firom  a  vexyxeuote 


from  public  view ;  and  it  was  therefore  marked 
in  the  Attic  calendar  as  an  unlucky  day,*  and 
was  one  on  which  no  religious  Athenian  would 
transact  any  business.  But  there  were  proba- 
bly few  in  whose  minds  such  reflections  and 
forebodings  were  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  exclu- 
ded by  the  thought  which  the  spectacle  more 
immediately  suggested,  of  the  victories  and  con- 
quests by  which  Alcibiades  had  raised  his  coun- 
try from  the  depth  of  humiliation  and  despond- 
ency into  which  she  had  fallen  when  she  had. 
lost  his  support,  to  her  present  lofly  and  firm 
position. 

He  did  not,  however,  wholly  rely  on  the  fa- 
vour of  the  multitude,  though  he  had  neglected 
no  means  of  ensuring  it,  and  when  his  galley 
came  alongside  the  quay,  he  did  not  venture  to 
leave  the  deck  until  he  observed  his  cousin 
Euryptolemus  and  a  strong  body  of  kinsmen 
and  friends  ready  to  escort  him  to  the  city.  He 
then  landed,  and  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with 
all  the  tokens  of  that  enthusiasm  which  the  sight 
of  an  old  favourite  under  such  circumstances 
could  not  fail  to  kindle.  Garlands  were  show- 
ered upon  his  head ;  the  air  rang  with  acclama- 
tions; the  throng  pressed  upon  the  circle  of 
friends  that  surrounded  him,  to  gaze  at  him  and 
salute  him.  Thus  attended,  he  went  up  to  the 
city,  and  presented  himself  successively  before 
the  council  and  the  assembly.  He  there  as- 
serted his  innocence,  bewailed  his  misfortunes, 
complained,  but  with  delicate  forbearance,  of 
his  wrongs,  imputed  his  calamities  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  fortune  and  the  envy  of  a  higher  power, 
but  dwelt  at  the  greatest  length  on  the  fair  pros- 
pects which  were  how  open  for  Athens  His 
hearers,  touched,  flattered,  and  excited  by  his 
address,  testified  their  sympathy  and  delight  by 
the  extraordinary  honours  which  they  conferred 
on  him,  and  none  of  his  enemies  ventured  to 
raise  a  dissenting  voice.  The  records  of  the 
proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea  ;t 
his  property  was  restored  to  him ;  the  priests 
were  ordered  to  recant  their  curses ;{:  a  golden 
crown  was  decreed  to  hind  ;^  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  commonwealth,  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  new  au- 
thority was  highly  judicious.  Since  the  enemy 
had  been  in  possession  of  Decelea,  the  sacred 
procession,  in  which  certain  objects  of  a  mystic 
worship  were  transported  from  Athens  to  Eleu- 
sis,  attended  by  a  throng  of  devotees,  had  been 
discontinued  through  fear  of  hostile  interrup- 
tion ;  the  mystic  treasures  had  been  carried  by 
sea,  the  crowd  of  worshippers  had  consequently 
been  greatly  diminished,  and  many  ancient  oh- 
servances  and  popular  amusements,  which  were 
connected  with  certafh  stations  on  the  sacred 
road,  became  impracticable.  Alcibiades  resolv- 
ed at  once  to  display  his  zeal  for  religion,  and 
his  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  to  con- 


antiqnity.  The  custom  was  the  foundation  of  a  whole  clasi 
of  legends,  such  as  that  which  was  the  subject  of  the  poem 
of  Callimachus,  In  Latfocn  PaUadis. 

*  'Ev  rati  n^iora  r&v  ivo^faiwv.    Plut.,  Ale.,  St. 

t  Diodorua,  xiii.,  W,  nly  iitcai  tcarewiimoov.  Nepos,  Ale., 
6,  pila  ills  in  qnibas  devotio  fulrat  scripta. 

1  The  Hieraphant  Theodorus  is  said  tohaTedeehned  thu 
recanUtion  as  unnecessary ;  for  he  had  only  cnned  Akifai* 
ades  as  the  enemy  of  Athens.  This  ambiguona  langnagt 
nomm  to  indieete  a  hostile  spirit. 

^  Pltttaich,  Aks.,  88,  speaks  in  the  plunl  nvmber.  Bat 
neither  Xmoptun  nor  Diodoru  mentions  any  cxuwn. 
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filiate  the  superstitious  prejudices  which  he  | 
had  offended,  and  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  troops, 
by  conducting  the  mystic  procession  under  a 
military  escort  to  Eleusis.  Having  taken  suit- 
able precautions  against  surprise  by  securing 
the  passes  and  watching  the  enemy*s  move- 
ments, he  led  out  the  whole  of  the  armed 
force  which  was  not  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  placing  the  priests  and  their 
mystic  train  in  the  centre,  marched  to  Eleusis. 
Agis  either  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough 
to  offer  any  interruption,  or  was  restrained  from 
the  attempt  by  religious  scruples.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  this  military  pilgrimage  did  not  the  less 
soothe  the  pride  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  heighten  their  confidence  in  their 
commander-in-chief,  to  whom  they  voted  an  ar- 
mament of  100  galleys,  1500  heavy  infantry, 
and  150  horse,  with  leave,  if  we  may  trust  Plu- 
tarch and  Diodorus,  to  nominate  his  colleagues.* 
Within  four  months  after  his  return, t  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  for  a  new  expedi- 
tion, and,  with  Aristocrates  and  Adimantus,t 
sailed  from  Athens  for  the  last  time.  He  first 
bent  his  course  to  Andros,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  Yebellion,  and  having  landed  his  troops,  de- 
feated those  of  the  enemy  who  met  him  in  the 
field,  and  shut  them  up  within  their  walls ;  but 
he  could  not  reduce  the  town,  or  did  not  think 
it  worth  the  time  which  a  siege  would  have 
cost,  and  in  a  few  days  set  sail  again  for  Samoa, 
leaving  one  of  his  colleagues  with  a  small  force 
to  harass  the  enemy. 

The  Spartan  government  seems  to  have  felt 
the  necessity,  not  only  of  making  preparations 
for  facing  the  Athenian  armament,  but  of  send- 
ing out  a  man  capable  of  commanding  against 
Alcibiades ;  and  Sparta  happened  at  this  time 
to  possess  one  better  qualified  for  this  purpose, 
And  in  all  respects  more  suited  to  her  present 
emergency,  than  any  of  her  ancient  worthies. 
This  was  Lysander,  son  of  Aristoclitns.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  for,  though  not 
of  the  royal  lineage,  he  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
the  Heracleids ;  but  his  mother  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  citizen,  and  hence  Lysander  is 
sometimes  described  as  of  ignoble,  if  not  of 
servile  origin,  and  clearly  appears  not  to  have 
been  entitled  by  birth  to  the  full  privileges  of 
the  Spartan  franchise ;  but  he  shared  the  edu- 
cation of  the  noblest  class  of  yonths,  and  was 
not  forbidden  to  aspire  to  some  of  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  state.  To  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, which,  while  they  stimulated  his 
ambition,  left  him  to  depend  on  his  industry  for 
success,  he  probably  owed  much  of  that  supple- 
ness which  distinguished  his  character  beyond 
that  of  any  of  his  countrymen  whose  names  we 
have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention.  And 
this  was  a  quality  so  foreign  to  the  Spartan  na- 
ture, that  it  attracted  more  attention,  and  pro- 
duced a  greater  effect  than  it  would  have  done 
in  a  Greek  of  any  other  city.    A  Spartan  gen- 


*  The  rhetoricians  invented,  u  a  topic  for  declamation,  a 
law  which  A.lcibiades  wai  ivppoeed  to  have  reoommended — 
that  no  general  shonld  be  recalled  from  hie  command  (to 
be  put  upon  hie  trial).  Meureiue  hae  carefully  iaaertod 
this  statute  in  his  Themit  Attica,  i.,  11,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Scholiast  of  Aphthonios. 

t  See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  B.C.  407. 

t  Instead  of  Anstocnites,  Diodoma,  ziii.,  W,  names 
Thrasybulus,  who  appears  not  to  have  retomed  to  Atibens 
befors  the  battle  of  Ajfini 


eral  found  it  the  hardftt  of  all  thtngs  to  ^^ 
and  frequently,  through  the  want  of  pecsc 
address,  lost  the  advantages  which  lie  eue 
by  his  policy  or  military  talents.     So  wi  tr 
seen  that  Gylippus  and  Clearchns  had  d:sz'jff' 
their  allies  by  their  arrogant  demeawKg.  -c 
even  Brasidas,  though  his  manneTs  were  r 
erally  prepossessing,  had  not  been  able  to  t^ 
a  breach  with  Perdiccas,  whom  a  littk  n 
pliancy  would  probably  have  conciliated  « ' 
out  any  sacrifice  of  the  public  interest.    It  <a^ 
to  have  been  this  quality,  more  than  his  fp^  - 
reputation  for  activity  and  abilities— thoost . 
haid  probably  given  proofs  of  both — thai  re^  z 
mended  Lysander  as  a  successor  of  Cr^t'^.' 
pidas  in  the  oflice  of  admiral,  when  lua  jen  <5. 
pired. 

It  was  perhaps  known  at  Sparta  that  2  h- 
sian  prince  was  expected  to  take  the  slt-- 
command  in  the  maritime  provinces,  asc  - . 
the  talents  of  a  dexterous  negotiator  mir*:'  '• 
required  at  his  court  to  support  the  Span^  : 
terests  against  the  intrigues  of  Tissa^ieri-- 
Lysander,  having  strengthened  the  squi  - 
with  which  he  was  sent  out  with  re-eoi--^ 
ments  from  Rhodes,  Cos,  Miletos,  and  C:  • 
which  raised  its  numbers  to  seTentygiir- 
sailed  to  Ephesus,  and  there  waited,  vi:&  *j 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  who  had  jost  retrv. 
firom  the  Persian  court,  till  he  heard  thai  Cra 
had  arrived  at  Sardis,  and  then,  aceompaB^t^ ' 
the  envoys,  proceeded  thither  in  person.  Tip 
found  Cyrus  well  disposed  to  listen  to  their ?» 
plaints  against  Tissaphemes,  w^hom  be  K%^ 
upon  as  his  enemy,  and  '\^en  they  nqenff^ 
him  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf,  be  assift 
them  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  the  be' 
instructions  into  full  effect :  he  had  bToafkt  ^ 
talents  with  him,  and  if  this  sum  shook!  ^ 
insufficient,  he  would  spend  his  private  ff^ 
nues  in  their  cause ;  and,  sooner  than  let  ika 
want  money,  he  would  melt  down  the  jmsn 
metals  that  adorned  the  throne  on  m^iidi  he  ff 
to  give  them  audience.  It  was  a  figure  oTspKct 
like  that  which  Tissaphemes  was  said  to  far? 
used  on  a  similar  occasion,  but  mofe  siiiKff 
meant.    These  friendly  professions  enooonf^ 
Lysander  to  make  a  more  specific  request  is. 
to  represent  to  him  that  if  be  would  enable  t^ 
to  pay  their  seamen  at  the  rate  of  a  dracbBi' 
day,  instead  of  the  half  drachma  which  tber  «* 
received,  the  crews  of  the  Athenian  ga^^ 
would  soon  desert,  and  he  would  save  the  fs 
pense  of  a  protracted  war.     But  Cyrus  jk^^ 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  king's  orders,  aos  ^ 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  prescribed  ^ 
amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  for  ctctj^ 
ley  which  the  Lacedemonians  wished  to  msst 
tain.    Lysander  saw  that  this  was  not  the  v& 
to  urge  his  request,  and  in  the  course  of  :£ 
day  he  found  a  more  favourable  opportucin 
Cyrus  entertained  the  envoys,  and  before  t*^ 
banquet  was  over,  Lysander  had  made  s&:: 
progress  in  his  good  graces,  that,  as  he  pbiM 
the  cup  out  of  which  he  had  been  drinking. :' 
cording  to  the  Greek  usage,  in  his  guest's  hi^ 
he  desired  to  know  how  be  might  oblige  r.rL 
The  Spartan  took  advantage  of  this  offer  to  tf 
tain  an  addition  of  an  obulus  to  the  daily  vacs 
of  the  seamen,  and  before  he  left  Sardis  nce^ 
ed,  not  only  the  arrears  then  due,  but  a  mootk: 
pay  in  advance.    The  ettect  of  this  supftj  sok 
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Tiaitde  in  the  spiiits  of  the  men  and  the 
strength  of  the  fleet,  which  was  raised  to  ninety 
SaUeys.  But  Alcibiades  had  likewise  aogment- 
ed  his  forces,  and  stationed  himself  at  Notium» 
to  watch  the  enemy's  movements.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  was  both  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  needed  repairs,  and  Lysander  had  it  hauled 
on  shore  to  refit,  while  he  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  action. 

It  came  unexpectedly,  through  the  impru- 
dence of  Akibisules.  He  had  endeavoured, 
without  effect,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Lysander  at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  for  it  was  prob- 
ably he  who  induced  Tissaphemes  to  apply  to 
the  prince  for  leave  to  introduce  an  Athenian 
embassy  there.  Tissapbernes  instructed  Cyrus 
in  the  system  of  policy  which  he  himself  had 
learned  from  Alcibiades,  and  advised  him  to  be- 
ware of  making  any  of  the  Greek  states  too 
powerful,  and  to  let  them  all  waste  their  strength 
in  their  intestine  quarrels.  But  Cyrus,  besides 
his  dislike  of  the  counsellor,  had  good  reasons 
ioT  rejecting  his  advice.  He  had  probably  al- 
ready formed  views,  of  which  Tissaphemes 
was  ignorant,  and  which  made  it  expedient  for 
him  to  c(»inect  himself  as  closely  as  he  could, 
not  by  hollow  professions,  but  by  real  services, 
with  one  of  the  belligerents,  and,  as  the  Spar- 
tan allianoe  promised  jnuch  greater  advantages 
than  he  could  derive  from  the  friendship  of 
Athens,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  establish- 
ing the  ascendency  of  Sparta,  and  of  crushing 
her  rival ;  he  therefore  refused  to  receive  the 
Athenian  embassy.  Alcibiades  seems  now  to 
have  been  much  embarrassed,  and  to  have  been 
driven  to  some  violent  methods  of  raising  sup- 
plies, to  prevent  his  men  from  yielding  to  the 
attraction  d  the  Persian  goM .  An  unprovoked 
attack,  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  on  the 
territory  of  Cuma,*  was  apparently  suggested 
by  no  other  motive ;  and  it  was  probably  with  a 
like  object  that,  hearing  that  Thrasybulus  had 
left  the  Hellespont,  and  was  fortifying  Phocsa, 
he  sailed  thither  to  meet  him  *,  but  he  left  the 
fleet  at  Notium,  under  the  command  of  Antio- 
chos,  the  master  of  his  own  galley,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  avoid  an  engagement,  even  if  the 
enemy  should  ofier  battle  during  his  absence. 

Antiochus  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  sea- 
man, but  he  had  not  been  recommended  to  the 
confidence  of  Alcibiades  either  by  his  talents  or 
his  virtues.  Their  intimacy,  it  appears,  had 
arisen  out  of  a  childish  occasion  already  men- 
tioned,! and  had  been  cemented  chiefly  by  their 
convivial  intercourse,  in  which  Alcibiades,  who, 
as  he  was  capable  of  the  highest  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment, could  also  descend  to  the  lowest,  was 
pleased  with  his  companion's  boisterous  spirits 
and  nautical  buflToonery.  Antiochus,  presuming 
on  his  famiUarity  with  his  commander,  seems 
to  have  been  totally  heedless  of  the  orders  he 
had  received.  He  appears  to  have  attributed 
the  inaction  in  which  Lysander  had  kept  his 
fleet,  to  timidity  or  the  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness, and  overlooking  the  difference  between 
himself  and  Alcibiades,  to  have  thought  that,  if 
he  could  only  draw  the  enemy  out,  he  should  be 
certain  of  victory,  and  at  least  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  insulting  him  with  perfect  safety. 
He  therefore  sailed  from  Notium,  taking  only  one 

*  Diodor.,  xiii.,  73.  Nepos,  Ale.,  7,  confoands  Cana  ud 

Notiom.  t  P.  ser. 


galley  in  company  with  his  own,  into  the  har- 
bour of  Ephesus,  and  as  he  passed  close  by  the 
prows  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  offered  every 
kind  of  contumely,  by  word  and  gesture,  that 
could  provoke  an  attack.  Lysander  at  length 
ordered  a  few  galleys  to  give  him  chase ;  but 
when  he  saw  Antiochus  supported  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  Athenian  fleet,  he  advanced  with 
the  remainder  of  his  own  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Athenians  now  also  brought  out  their 
whole  force ;  but  they  came  up  in  separate 
groups,  without  order  or  plan,  and  were  defeat- 
ed in  detail.  The  galley  of  Antiochus  himself, 
which  was  among  the  foremost,  was  soon  sunk, 
and  his  death  probably  hastened  the  flight  of  the 
rest.  They  took  refuge  in  Samos,  leaving  fif- 
teen destroyed  or  taken ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  were  saved  by  the  nearness  of  the 
shore.  Alcibiades,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster, 
came  to  Samos,  and  sailed  out  with  his  whole 
force  towards  Ephesus  to  offer  battle.  But 
even  after  the  recent  loss,  he  was  still  superior 
in  numbers,  and  Lysander  would  not  risk  the' 
honour  of  his  newly-erected  trophy.  Alcibia- 
des returned  to  Samos,  rather  shamed  by  the 
enemy's  caution  than  bonsoled  by  the  display 
of  his  own  strength. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Notium  was  car- 
ried to  Athens  by  some  of  his  personal  enemies, 
and  among  the  rest  by  Thrasybulus,  son  of 
Thraso,  who  did  not  fail  to  add  every  circum- 
stance which  could  place  his  conduct  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light.  They  found  public 
opinion  already  turned  against  him,  and  suspi- 
cion and  discontent  generally  prevailing,  instead 
of  the  admiration  and  confidence  which  he  had 
inspired  a  few  months  before.  It  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  possible  that  the  expectations  excited 
by  his  first  success  rtiould  have  been  complete- 
ly fulfilled,  and  they  were  perhaps  purposely 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  adversaries, 
who  knew  that  his  reputation  would  suffer  in 
proportion  from  the  first  reverse  that  might  be- 
fall him.  His  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  An- 
dres was  the  first  disappointment  that  chilled 
the  popular  enthusiasm.  The  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple had  also  been  directed  to  Chios,  with  lively 
hopes  that  this  important  island,  and  with  it  all 
the  revolted  Ionian  towns,  would  soon  be  re- 
stored to  the  dominion  of  Athens.*  Not  only 
was  no  step  gained  towards  this  end,  but  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Notium  the  Lacedaemonians 
took  the  fortress  of  Delphinium,  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hitherto  kept,  and  thus  deprived  them 
of  their  last  footing  in  Chios. f  About  the  same 
time  news  came  that  Eion  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Alcibiades,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  was  held  accountable  for  all  these  losses, 
which  it  was  universelly  believed  he  only  want- 
ed the  will  to  prevent.  The  people  asked  what 
he  had  done :  and  they  heard  from  his  enemies 
that,  while  he  abandoned  the  charge  of  the 
great  armament  which  he  commanded  to  un- 
worthy favourites,  the  companions  of  his  de- 
baucheries, he  was  enriching  himself,  and  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  his  luxurious  habits,  with 
the  contributions  which  he  extorted  from  the 
allies  of  the  state.  And  this  charge  appears  to 
have  been  not  altogether  unfounded ;  for  though 


*  LTiiaa,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  I4t. 

t  Diodoras  AttnbatM  this  oonqmst  to  CaUicxstidu,  xiii., 
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he  may  not  have  sacrificed  the  pnblic  service 
to  his  pleasares,  it  seems  clear  that  he  indulged 
without  restraint  in  those  which  the  wealthy 
and  voluptuous  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  placed 
within  his  reach.*  It  was  also  discovered  that 
he  had  built  a  stronghold  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Factye,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;t  and 
this  provision  for  a  refuge  in  distress  was  be- 
lieved to  indicate  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  of  a 
treasonable  design.  The  affair  at  Notium  con- 
firmed suspicions  which  had  been  before  float- 
ing in  the  public  mind,  and  excited  its  resent- 
ment to  the  utmost.  Alcibiades  was  removed 
from  his  command ;  and  Thrasybulus — though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
any  offence  but  that  of  receiving  his  colleague's 
unfortunate  visit — ^was  involved  in  the  same 
disgrace.  His  attachment  to  Alcibiades  was 
perhaps  the  motive  which  really  swayed  the 
authors  of  these  measures ;  though  they  must 
have  devised  a  difiTerent  pretext  to  cover  their 
attack.  He,  however,  continued  to  serve  in  the 
fleet ;  but  Alcibiades,  who  found  that  even  there 
his  conduct  was  generally  condemned,  sailed 
away  to  his  fortified  domain  in  the  Chersone- 
sus. 

Conon  was  permitted  to  remain  in  office. 
He  was  wealthy,  and  his  family  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  higher  class ;  he  had  probably 
taken  no  part  in  the  late  political  convulsions, 
and  might  therefore  be  courted  as  a  useful  ally 
by  every  party.  He  had  hitherto  met  with  few 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  talents,  though  it 
may  perhaps  be  collected  from  a  narrative  of 
Diodorus,  which*  however,  is  certainly  much 
exaggerated,  and  perhaps  full  of  fictitious  inci- 
dents— ^that  he  had  preserved  Corcyra  when  it 
was  again  threatened  by  its  domestic  factions, 
and  had  secured  the  Athenian  interest  without 
a  renewal  of  the  old  scenes  of  bloodshed.t  He 
had,  however,  probably  been  rising  in  reputa- 
tion, and  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  man  who 
was  most  capable  of  filling  the  place  of  Alcibia- 
des. Nine  new  colleagues  were  associated 
with  him ;  and  the  list  of  their  names  possesses 
an  unusual  interest  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
ensuing  history.  They  were  Diomedon,  Leon,^ 
Pericles,  Erasinides,  Aristocrates,  Archestra- 
tus,  Protomachus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristogenes. 
Conon  was  at  this  time  at  Andros,  prosecuting 
the'^siege,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys.  He 
received  orders  to  proceed  with  his  squadron 
to  Samoa,  and  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet ; 
and  Phanosthenes  was  sent  with  four  galleys 

*  Commire  Plat.,  Ale,  S6;  Athfliueus,  zii.,  p.  585. 

t  Tui  lavroS  r«'x>7>  Aenofllhon,  Hell.,  i.,  5,  17.  They 
weTe  near  the  oout  of  the  Helleepont.  Xenophon*  Hell., 
ii.,  ],  35.  Utpi  Btodvdtfv.  Plat.,  Ale,  36.  S«  Pactyen 
contulit  (Diodoraa,  xiii.,  74)  ibi<tu«  tria  castella  oommani- 
Tit,  Bornoe,  Biaanthen,  Neontichos.    Nepoe,  Ale,  7. 

i  Unless  we  sappose  him  to  hare  done  this,  the  whole 
account  of  the  sedition  in  Diodorus,  xiii.,  48,  must  be  re- 
jected as  a  mere  fiction.  Bat  the  obserration  of  Thucydi- 
des,  iv.,  48,  proves  that  the  description  of  Diodorns  is  at 
least  rreatly  overcharged. 

(t  Xenophon^  H.,  i.,  5,  16,  names  Leon,  an  offioer  already 
known  ba  as,  as  qpo  of  the  ten  ;  but  in  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Arginasst  he  omits  his  name,  and  mentions 
Lysias  instead.  Schneider  would  therefore  snbstitate  the 
name  of  Lysias  fw  that  of  Leon  in  the  list,  i.,  5,  16,  and 
woold  omit  the  name  of  Leon  in  the  next  passadpe  where  it 
oocnn,  H.,  i.,6,  16.  It  is,  however,  jnst  passible  that  Leon 
was  originally  elected,  and  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Callicratidas  in  one  of  the  galleys  which  Conon  sent  out 
from  Mitylene,  and  that  Lysias  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
plaoe. 


to  Andros.  On  his  imy  to  Aiidn«, 
thenes  made  a  capture  which  enabled  the  Athe- 
nians to  exhibit  a  generous  feeling,  of  whi^^ 
unhappily,  few  instances  occur  in  Greek  histo- 
ry. Borieus,  with  two  Thracian  galleys,  fell  in 
his  way,  and  was  taken  and  sent  to  Athens. 
He  had  been  outlawed,  with  his  whole  family, 
both  in  Rhodes  and  at  Athens,  as  a  sworn  foe 
to  the  Athenian  interests ;  and  the  activity  with 
which  he  had  since  served  on  the  side  of  the 
Peloponnesians  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
extraordinary  resentment  to  the  Athenians. 
Yet  the  people  were  softened  by  the  presence 
of  their  inveterate  enemy  when  he  was  brought 
as  a  captive  before  the  assembly ;'  they  rescind- 
ed his  sentence,  and  restored  him  to  liberty 
without  a  ransom.*  His  majestic  aspect,  and 
the  many  victories  which  he  had  won  in  the  na- 
tional games,  t  pleaded  no  doubt  powerfully  fcnr 
him,  and  detract  something  from  the  merit  of 
the  clemency  which  he  experienced.  Yet  they 
did  not,  it  seems,  prove  sufficient,  though  coup- 
led with  the  recollection  of  many  important 
services,  to  screen  him  from  the  resentment  of 
the  Spartans,  who  are  said  to  have  pnt  him  to 
death  some  years  afterward  on  a  slight  suspi- 
cion, t  We  do  not  know  how  far  he  may  have 
contributed  to  an  event  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  and  which  is  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  his  native  island,  and 
not  without  moment  in  the  af&irs  of  Greece. 
The  three  chief  towns  of  the  island,  lalysus, 
Lindus,  and  Camirus,  were  politically  incorpo- 
rated in  a  new  capital,  which  took  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  and  contributed  each  a  share  to  its 
population.^  The  unfailing  tendency  of  such 
changes  to  promote  democratical  ascendency 
must,  we  should  think,  have  rendered  Sparta 
averse  to  this  union,  though  in  the  present  state 
of  her  affairs  she  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it. 
And  if  Dorieus,  notwithstanding  his  aristocrat!- 
cal  prejudices,  was  induced  by  patriotic  motives 
to  forward  it,  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  may 
have  secretly  provoked  that  displeasure,  which 
afterward  vented  itself  under  the  ooloor  of  a 
groundless  charge.  il 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

rSOM  THB  BATTLB  OF  NOTlUai  TO  THB  aifD  Or  THB 
PBLOFONNB;9IAir  WAR. 

Whbh  Conon  came  to  Samoa,  he  found  the 
fleet  under  his  command  superior  in  nombers 
to  the  enemy ;  but  despondency  was  prevailing 
among  the  men,  partly,  perhaps,  a  consequence 
of  the  recent  defeat ;  it  was,  however,  probably 
still  more  owing  to  the  want  of  full  and  regular 
pay,  and  to  the  contrast  which  they  saw  in  this 
respect  between  their  own  prospects  and  those 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  provided  with 
an  ample  and  unfailing  supply  from  the  inex- 
haustible riches  of  the  Persian  treasuiy.    The 

*  Xenophon,  Hell.,  i.,  ft,  lOl  t  Pavs.,  ri.,  7. 4. 

t  Pana.,  ti.,  7,  0,  on  tha  snthority  of  ▲ndrotioa. 

^  Diodor.,  xiii.,  75. 

H  Pansanias,  in  his  odd  manner,  observes  that,  if  what 
Androtion  relates  as  to  the  death  of  Dorieos  is  true,  the 
Spartans  in  this  instanoe  showed  aa  much  rashness  lirp»- 
irirna)  as  the  Athenians  ia  their  treatatant  of  Aa  feaemls 
who  conqnersd  at  Avginnsa.  Bat  nahness  was  Mvtr  a 
Spartan  frUiag. 
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AUhmaan  crews  appew  to  have  been  thinned, 
as  Lysander  predicted,  by  frequent  desertions, 
and  Conon  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce  the 
Bombers  of  his  armament  from  above  a  hundred 
to  seTenty  galleys,  that  each  might  have  its  prop- 
er complement.    His  next  care  was  to  provide 
for  its  immediate  exigencies ;  and  he  was  com- 
peUed,  as  Alcibiades  had  been,  to  employ  it  in 
expeditions  which  ha^  no  other  object  than  the 
plunder  to  be  collected  in  the  descents  which 
he  made  on  the  enemy's  coasts.    The  autumn 
and  winter  passed  without  any  more  important 
operations,  for  Lysander  did  not  stir  from  Ephe- 
sus.     He  probably  did  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  seek  an  engagement,  but  his  atten- 
tion waa  also  deeply  engaged  by  alfairs  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.     His  ambition  was  not  such  as 
commonly  animated  a  Spartan  general :  the  de- 
sire of  glory  earned  in  his  country's  service. 
His  views  were  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
his  own  aggrandizement ;  and  he  wished  to  make 
it  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  her  great- 
ness.    He  was  willing,  indeed,  to  be  useful,  but 
it  was  in  order  that  he  might  become  necessa- 
ry to  her.    On  his  arrival  in  Asia  he  found  the 
Greek  cities  divided  by  the  usual  factions.    The 
partisans  of  oligarchy,  who  had  been  kept  down 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens,  were  beginning 
again  to  lift  up  their  heads ;  but  they  still  gen- 
erally needed  support   from  without.     Here, 
therefore,  Lysander  perceived  an  opportunity 
of  raising  a  host  of  adherents  and  sateUites, 
bound  to  himself  by  the  firmest  ties  of  interest, 
and  ready  to  forward  any  design  for  which  he 
might  employ  them.    For  the  interest  of  Spar- 
ta it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  oli- 
garchical government  in  the  room  of  democra- 
cy ;  but  for  Lysander's  purpose  something  more 
was  required.    While  he  stayed  at  Ephesus — 
where   his   naval  preparations  were  perhaps 
rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive  for  his  pro- 
tracted sojourn — ^he  sent  for  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  from  the  principal  Greek  cities,  the 
boldest  and  most  aspiring  spirits  he  could  find, 
and  held  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  attaining 
to  that  absolute  power  which  they  coveted  over 
their  fellow-citizens.    As  long  as  the  contest 
with  Athens  remained  undecided,  this  end  could 
not  be  fully  accomplished.     The  downfall  of 
Athens,  therefore,  was  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes ;  but  it  was 
not  the  only  one.    They  would  still  need  the 
aid  of  a  patron  who  could  engage  the  authority 
of  Sparta  in  their  behalf,  and  they  could  only 
hope  permanently  to  triumph  over  their  ene- 
mies and  rivals  if  Lysander  continued  in  a  sta- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  befriend  them.    Hav- 
ing thus  prepared  them  for  future  opportunities 
of  action,  he  advised  them  in  the  mean  while 
to  collect  their  strength  in  clubs  for  mutual  de- 
fence, and  gradually  to  extend  their  influence 
by  all  the  means  which  were  already  at  their 
disposal ;  and  he  gave  them  an  immediate  ear- 
nest of  his  own  g(Md-will,  by  raising  them  to  the 
highest  offices  which  were  subject  to  his  nomi- 
nation or  control,  and  by  abetting  them  in  eve- 
ry aggression  on  the  rights  of  others  which  his 
favour  could  enable  them  to  commit  with  impu- 
nity. 

He  had  thus  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
number  of  powerful,  enterprising,  and  unscru- 
puloos  factions,  which  depended  entirely  on  his 
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support,  when  his  year  of  office  expired  (406),. 
and  Gallicratidas  was  sent  to  succeed  him.  The 
new  admiral  was  a  genuine  Spartan  of  the  best 
stamp,  and  directly  opposite  to  Lysander  in  the 
leading  points  of  his  character ;  zealous  for  the 
pubUc  service  without  selfish  ends,  keenly  alive 
both  to  his  country's  honour  and  his  own,  im- 
patient of  dissimulation  and  of  servility.  Ly- 
sander exerted  his  utmost  eflbrts  to  thwart,  dis- 
credit, and  dishearten  his  successor.  He  sent 
all  that  was  left  of  the  Persian  subsidy  back  to 
Cyrus ;  and  be  probably  instructed  his  partisans 
in  the  allied  cities  to  withhold  all  that  they  could 
of  the  supplies  and  succours  required  for  the 
service.  They  no  doubt  sincerely  regretted  hia 
departure,  and,  perhaps,  spontaneously  vented 
their  dissatisfaction  in  murmurs  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  government,  "which  so  impru- 
dently changed  its  admirals,  and  often  sent  out 
men  who  had  none  of  the  qualifications  needed 
for  the  office  *,  no  naval  experience,  no  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  no  acquaintance  with  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  came  to  command. "  He 
himself,  when  he  resigned  the  ileet  to  Gallicrat- 
idas at  Ephesus,  bade  him  remember  that  it 
was  victorious,  and  in  possession  of  the  sea. 
But  Gallicratidas,  in  answer  to  this  boast,  de- 
sired him  to  conduct  it  to  Miletus,  and  to  prove 
his  assertion  by  keeping  Samos,  where  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  lying,  on  his  left  hand.  Lysan- 
der, however,  declined  this  test,  on  pretence 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  interfere  with  anoth- 
er's province.  After  his  departure  Gallicrati- 
das drew  re-enforcements  amounting  to  fifty 
galleys  from  Ghios,  Rhodes,  and  other  quarters, 
and  having  thus  collected  140  sail,  prepared  to 
seek  the  enemy.  The  want  of  money,  however, 
interrupted  his  operations,  and  when  he  set  about 
procuring  supplies,  be  discovered  the  machina- 
tions of  Lysander's  adherents,  and  the  murmurs 
by  which  they  called  his  capacity  in  question. 
He  was  anxious,  in  the  first  plaoe,  to  secure  the 
active  co-operation  of  his  own  countrymen  who- 
were  serving  under  him,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  assembled  them  at  Ephesus  in  a  council  of 
war,  in  which^  with  dignified  plainness,  he  imk 
ticed  the  complaints  which  had  gone  abroad. 
**  He  could  have  been  content  to  have  stayed  at 
home,  and  had  no  ambition  to  dispute  the  pre- 
cedence of  naval  skill  with  Lysander,  or  any 
one  else  who  pretended  to  it ;  but  he  had  beeiL 
sent  out  to  command  the  fleet,  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  liim  to  do  bis  best.  But  finding  him* 
self  thwarted  as  he  was,  he  desired  their  advice,, 
whether  he  should  stay  or  return  home,  to  re- 
port the  state  of  afifkirs  to  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment." 

To  such  an  appeal  only  one  answer  could  de- 
cently be  given ;  all  present  exhorted  him  to- 
persevere  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  But 
the  only  expedient  which  seemed  to  present  it- 
self for  the  immediate  supply  of  his  necessities 
was  to  apply  to  Gyrus;  and  Gallicratidas  re- 
luctantly repaired  to  Sardis.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Gyrus  had  been  prepared  by  Lysander 
to  mortify  Gallicratidas,  or  merely  observed  the 
common  forms  of  the  Persian  court,  without  be- 
ing conscious  that  he  was  wounding  the- Spar- 
tan's pride.  Gallicratidas,  it  seems,  expected 
an  immediate  audience,  and  was  ordered  to  wait 
till  the  day  after  the  morrow ;  and  then — either 
purposely,  or  because  he  desired  to  be  admitted 
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at  an  inconYenient  hoar — he  was  still  repeated- 
ly put  off.  Plutarch  represents  him  as  stand- 
ing at  the  prince's  gate  during  the  banquet,  and, 
when  he  was  informed  by  the  attendants  that 
Cyrus  was  drinking,  replying  that  he  would  wait 
till  he  had  finished  his  draught.  His  patience 
was  at  last  worn  out,  and  he  quitted  Sardis  with- 
out having  obtained  an  audience,  deploring  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  re- 
duced to  cringe  to  barbarians  for  money,  and 
declaring  that  if  ever  he  returned  safe  home,  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween his  country  and  Athens.  He  then  sailed 
to  Miletus,  and  thence  despatched  some  galleys 
to  Sparta  to  procure  supplies.  Miletus  was  one 
of  the  cities  in  which  Lysander  had  formed  a 
party,  which  had  hitherto  thrown  every  imped- 
iment it  could  in  the  way  of  Callicratidas.  He, 
however,  called  a  geheral  assembly,  stated  his 
wants,  and  urged  the  Milesians  to  relieve  them. 
One  of  the  arguments  which  Xenophon  attrib-. 
utes  to  him  implies  that  he  considered  the  war 
as  a  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  no  less 
than  fh>m  that  of  the  Athenians.  He  promised, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  supplies  which  he 
expected  from  Sparta,  to  requite  the  Milesians 
for  all  that  they  advanced,  and  for  all  the  servi- 
ces they  rendered  to  him  in  the  mean  while ; 
and  he  conjured  them  to  let  the  barbarians  see 
that,  without  paying  court  to  them,  Sparta  and 
her  allies  were  able  to  subdue  their  enemies. 

It  seems  as  if  the  partisans  of  Lysander,  con- 
aciouB  of  their  own  selfish  aims,  and  knowing 
how  much  they  depended  on  Spartan  patronage, 
supposed  that  more  was  meant  by  this  language 
than  met  the  ear,  and  interpreted  it  not  as  an 
appeal  to  the  generoalty  and  patriotism  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  bat  as  a  threat  pointed  against 
themselves.  They  were,  therefore,  among  the 
foremost  to  propose  a  grant  of  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  even  to  ofiler  private  con- 
tributions. With  the  funds  thus  raised,  and  an 
additional  sum  furnished  by  the  Chians,  aug- 
mented, if  we  nuiy  trust  Diodoros,  by  the  plun- 
der of  Teos,*  Callicratidas  was  enabled  to  ex- 
ert the  force  of  his  superior  numbers.  It  is 
probable  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  a 
party  in  Methymna,  which  induced  him  to  shape 
his  course  first  towards  that  quarter.  For  Dio- 
dorus  relates  that  the  town  was  betrayed  to  him, 
and  this  may  be  consistent  with  Xenophon's 
statement,  that  the  presence  of  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison, and  the  predominance  of  Athenian  influ- 
ence, compelled  him  to  take  it  by  storm.  The 
plunder  was  given  up  to  the  troops ;  the  cap- 
tives only  were  reserved  as  public  property ; 
but  Callicratidas,  though  urged  by  his  allies,  re- 
fiised  to  sell  the  Methymnieans,  and  declared 
that,  80  far  as  rested  with  him,  no  Greek  should 
be  made  a  slave.  He  was,  perhaps,  forced  to 
limit  the  application  of  this  generous  sentiment, 
so  as  to  except  the  Athenian  prisoners,  who 
were  sold  together  with  the  slaves  found  in  the 
place ;  but  the  Methymnaeans  were  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  left  in  possession  of  their  pillaged 
town. 

Conon,  though  he  was  probably  aware  of  the 

*  ziii.,  76.  AM  that  niwa  •  doubt  as  to  the  lact  is,  that 
&a  the  same  passage  Diodorus  attribntes  the  reduction  of 
Delphiaiam  also  to  Callicratidas,  soemiufly  contradictinf 
Xenophon,  H.,  i.,  5,  15. 


Strong  re-enforcement  by  which  the 
numbers  had  been  raised  to  the  double  of  Ls 
own,  made  an  attempt  to  save  MethymBa.  ^ 
he  arrived  too  late,  and  finding  that  CallkrsL- 
das  was  already  master  of  the  town,  be  e)- 
chored  for  the  night  off  a  group  of  smaJl  a. 
ands,  lying  between  the  coast  of  Lesbos  sl- 
the  main,  called  the  Hundred  Islands.*  IS 
Spartan  admiral,  when  he  heard  that  the  Aih- 
nian  fleet  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  declare: 
that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  Codod^s  doL-^r- 
•mthf  the  #ea,t  and  sailed  early  next  momiiif  j 
quest  of  him.  He  might,  indeed,  now  ciaizn  j; 
absolute  masteiy  over  the  sea,  for  since  hi^  cr- 
parture  from  MUetus,  or  during  his  stay  \^rr 
he  had  increased  his  armament  to  170  gaLrjr 
Conon  was  sensible  of  the  danger  of  fai^  p^e- 
tion,  and  had  already  got  under  way  to  ^t^. 
his  retreat,  when  Callicratidas  appeared,  ao: 
immediately  began  a  vigorous  pursuit,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  reaching  Samoa.  Mitylene  t^ 
the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  Conon  syi^ 
himself  compelled  to  make  for  it.  That  be  hi^ 
any  intention  of  combating  an  armament  wkid 
surpassed  his  own  by  100  galleys,  is  diflbxii  .s 
believe,^  and  Xenophon  supposes  him  to  bar* 
used  his  utmost  speed.  But  he  was  oyertaku 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  pfrobaUy  br  i 
part  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  lost  thirty  ga&ji 
before  he  could  make  his  way  into  the  wi 
where  he  hauled  the  remaining  fortj  on  ^oct 
under  shelter  of  the  walls.  Callicratidas  v^a 
master  of  each  entrance  of  the  two  faarboin 
formed  by  the  small  island  on  which  Okl  Mitj- 
lene  was  built,  and  which  was  puled  by  a  lur- 
row  channel,  called  the  Euripus,  from  the  mis- 
land  of  Lesbos.^  He  sent  for  all  the  forces  oi 
Methymna,  brought  a  body  of  troops  over  froE 
Chios,  and  blockaded  the  town  by  sea  and  hsi 
A  voluntary  supply  of  money  from  Cynis  wi^ 
the  first  firnits  of  his  success.  Mityiene  was 
ill-provided  for  a  siege,  especiaUy  after  its  po^ 
ulation  was  increased  by  so  many  additiaBa. 
mouths,  and  Conon  saw  that,  unless  intel- 
gence  of  his  situation  was  speedily  cankd  r^ 
Athens,  he  might  be  forced  to  surrender  befer; 
any  succours  came  to  his  relief.  He  thereiaif 
drew  down  two  of  his  fastest  sailing  gallep, 
and  manned  them  with  the  best  ro^prers  in  t^ 
fleet,  who  went  on  board  before  dayhreak,  sac 
during  the  day  were  screened  by  an  awnaif 
from  the  enemy*s  view,  while  the  soldiers  verr 
kept  below  ;II  at  night  they  went  on  shore  apu: 

*  Il)$«^  rSv  ^l^KOT^  KaXev^lyuv,  Diodoroa,  tl\u  ^ 
Strabo,  ziii.,  p.  018,  deriTU  the  name  'Enarrfryy^  f^ 
"Ejcarof,  a  title  irf"  Apollo,  die  god  whose  worvhip  pmi^- 
on  the  adjacent  coaat.  By  a  atrance  ooineideBoe  ia  a  ssnic- 
OTorsight,  both  Weaaeling  and  Schneider  deaoribe  these  2$ 
anda  as  near  Samoa. 

t  Xen.,  i.,  6, 15.  KtfraiM  ^vcv,  9n  inrtftfct  ac^rdr  ^etx*^ 
ra  Tilv  ^aXarrav. 

4  INodonia,  xiii.,  77,  78,  repreienta  CoBon.  aa  dnirM. 
the  enemy  into  a  battle,  in  which,  aa  at  firat  be  had  rJ' 
the  foremoat  of  hii  puranen  on  his  lianda,  be  wes  rinen  •■> 
until  the  rest  came  up  and  captured  tbirtv  of  bts  fi>(^ 
which  had  advanced  too  &r  in  purauit.  roljaoas,  t.,  €i 
2,  tells  half  the  story. 

4  See  Plehn,  Lesoiaca,  p.  14,  15.  Scbocidei^  note  *■ 
ITell.,  i.,  6y  15,  is  in  hia  moat  confnaed  aAyim.  But  rr-: 
without  it  there  are  ^raat  diffienltiea  aboat  the  gei^n^* 
of  Xenophon's  narrative. 

11  'K$  Koi\ffv  vaSv  fitraStBdfftis.  Xen.,  H.,  i.,  6,  99.  IV 
object  plainly  was  ctmcealment ;  but  the  prgciee  natere » 
the  oontrivance  cannot  be  understood  witlumt  a  dearv  » 
Hon  than  we  now  posaaas  of  the  Kopa^^purrm.  hm  Bst- 
tioned  by  Xenophon,  and  of  the  pttTTMee  to*  whick  thrr 
were  uaed  on  tnis  oocaaion.    Schiieiaer^  neie  aa  tbs  tat: 
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This  process  was  repeated  four  days  to  loll  the 
enemy's  suspicions.  On  the  fifth,  at  noon, 
"while  the  crews  of  the  galleys  stationed  to 
guard  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  were  taking 
their  meal  on  shore,  the  two  Athenian  galleys 
suddenly  pushed  out,  and  issuing  from  the  har- 
bour, made,  the  one  for  the  south  of  the  ^gean, 
the  other  for  the  Hellespont.  The  former  was 
overtaken  after  a  day's  chase ;  the  latter  out- 
stripped its  pursuers,  and  finally  reached  Ath- 
ens. 

Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  how  Conon's 
colleagues  were  employed  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  jast  described.  It  ap- 
pears that  only  two  of  them  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight  to  Mitylene.*  Diomedon  was  else- 
where with  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys — ^per- 
haps in  the  Hellespont — and  the  galley  which 
carried  the  news  to  Athens  may  have  apprized 
him  of  Conon's  danger.  He  hastened — appa- 
rently with  more  zeal  than  discretion — ^to  share ' 
it,  but  was  intercepted  by  Callicratidas,  and 
narrowly  escaped,  leaving  ten  out  of  his  twelve 
galleys  in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  Atheni- 
ans, as  usual,  were  roused  by  the  new  emer- 
gency —  for  the  loss  of  the  armament  at  Mit- 
ylene would  have  been  almost  irreparable — 
to  extraordinary  eflbrts.  They  immediately 
put  forth  the  whole  remaining  strength  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  by  the  end  of  thirty  days 
they  had  manned  a  fleet  of  110  saU.  Every 
hand  that  could  be  spared  firom  the  defence  of 
the  city  was  employed  in  this  service.  Many 
citizens  of  the  equestrian  class,  who  were  usu- 
aUy  exempt  from  such  duty,  embarked  with  the 
common  freemen,  and  as  their  number  did  not 
still  suffice,  slaves  were  invited  by  the  promise 
of  freedom  to  join  the  e]q>edition.  All  Conon's 
colleagues,  except  Archestratus,  who  died  at 
Mitylene,  and  Leon,  for  whom  Lysias  appears 
to  have  been  substituted,  took  the  command  in 
person.  They  first  sailed  to  Samos,  and  ther^ 
strengthened  themselves  with  ten  Samian  gal- 
leys, and  with  thirty  more  from  other  quarters ; 
and  now,  feeling  themselves  able  to  cope  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  they  prepared  to  seek  them. 
Callicratidas,  on  his  part,  did  not  shrink  from  a 
decisive  conflict ;  but,  leaving  Eteonicus  with 
fifty  galleys  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Mity- 
lene, he  stationed  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  at 
Malea,  the  southernmost  headland  of  Lesbos,  f 

u  iMt  obaciit*  Au  that  in  the  Conrlgenda.  How  Cmma** 
aooount  of  AntoDT**  stntagem  throwt  ukj  light  on  CoiKm*s, 
inrhich  WM  wo  completelj  diflbrent  both  in  the  end  and  the 
meeni,  we  are  unable  to  divine. 

*  Theae,  aooordinff  to  the  preaent  text  of  Xenophon, 
Hell.,  i.,  ^t  16,  were  Leon  and  Eiaainidea.  Moraa  propoaed 
to  Btxike  out  both  theae  namea,  and  to  anbetitQle  that  of 
Archeatratna,  who,  it  appears  from  Lysias  (<l7roA-  S<ap.f  ^. 
163),  died  at  Mitylene.  Schneider  oMerrea  that  Eraaini* 
dea,  who  waa  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Arginuav,  cannot  have 
been  blockaded  with  Ccmon  in  Mitylene,  unless  it  was  he 
who  commanded  the  galley  which  escaped  to  Athens.  The 
like  conjecture  would,  as  we  haire  already  observed,  explain 
all  that  ia  obaoure  about  Leon ;  so  that  the  text  might 
atand  without  any  alteration.  Schneider'a  c^ecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  facts  mentioned  by  Lysias.  His  client's 
ahip  waa  reckoned  the  best  sailer  in  the  fleet ;  on  this  ac- 
coont,  after  the  death  of  Archeatratna,  Eraainides  went  on 
board  of  it.  This  proves  that,  if  Archestratus  accompanied 
Ckmon  to  Mitylene,  Eraainides  waa  already  there ;  so  that 
the  difficultr  about  his  presence  at  ArginusB  would  still  re- 
main. And  if  his  galler  was  aooonnted  the  futest  sailer, 
it  asMVI  have  been  one  ot  the  two  selected  by  Conon 


t  Not  the  Malea  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  iii-,  4  (on 
which  see  the  note  on  p.  347),  aa  waa  supposed  by  Schnei- 
^     d«r,  whoae  note  on  this  subject,  in  his  Addenda,  p.  W,.throws 
«verythinf  into  confusion. 


In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Athenians 
arrived  at  the  Arginusae,  three  small  islands, 
near  the  iEolian  coast,  over  against  Malea: 
Their  camp  fires  first  announced  their  presence 
to  Callicratidas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained it,  prepared  to  surprise  them  by  a  sudden 
attack.  For  this  purpose  he  set  sail  at  mid- 
night ;  but  a  thilnder-storm,  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  rain,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  design, 
and  to  wait  for  dayUght  before  he  advanced 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  were  then  ready  to  meet  or 
receive  him ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  for  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  was  the  greatest  that 
had  yet  been  fought  between  two  Greek  navies. 
We  are  informed  by  Xenophon  that  Callicrati- 
das was  dissuaded  by  Hermon,  a  Megarian,  the 
master  of  his  galley,  from  venturing  on  an  ac- 
tion against  such  greatly  superior  numbers  as 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartan's  answer  be- 
came very  celebrated.  It  was,  as  Xenophon 
reports  it,  *<  Sparta  would  sufier  no  hurt  from 
his  death ;  but  he  should  be  dishonoured  by 
flight. "  This,  however,  can  scarcely  have  been 
said  on  the  occasion  to  which  Xenophon  refers 
it,  and  is  only  applicable  to  the  story  told  by  Di- 
odorus,  who  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
soothsayer  interpreted  an  accident  which  hap^ 
pened  before  the  battle  as  a  presage  of  the  ad- 
miral's death.  His  reply  would  in  this  case  be 
both  rational  and  magnanimous.  But,  accord- 
ing to  another  report,  he  said  that  Sparta  might 
repair  the  loss  of  a  fleet,  but  he,  if  he  fled,  should 
not  be  able  to  retrieve  Ikis  honour.  In  this  lan- 
guage, indeed,  there  would  be  nothing  absurd 
but  the  false  pride  which  Cicero  condemns.* 
But,  besides  that  the  anecdote,  in  this  form,  is 
not  supported  by  sufllcient  authority,  it  seems 
clear  that  Callicratidas  entered  into  the  action 
with  fair  hopes  of  a  victory ;  and  he  might  not 
unreasonably  believe  that  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers was  compensated  by  the  better  condition 
of  his  vessels  and  his  crews.  The  Athenian 
commanders  were  conscious  of  their  own  dis- 
advantage in  this  respect,  and  it  was  on  this 
point  that  the  dispositions  made  on  both  sides 
were  grounded.  The  accounts  which  Xenophon 
and  Diodorus  give  of  the  order  of  battle  differ 
from  each  other  in  most  particulars,t  but  they 
seem  to  agree  as  to  the  general  design  of  both 
parties :  that  the  aim  of  the  Peloponnesians  was 
attaqk,  that  of  the  Athenians  defence.  But  Di- 
odorus describes  the  Athenian  line  as  formed 
so  as  to  take  in  one  of  the  islands,  which  separ- 
ated it  into  two  divisions ;  to  meet  which,  Cal- 
licratidas disposed  his  fleet  in  two  squadrons 
parted  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  inter- 
val. Xenophon  represents  the  Athenians  as  ad- 
vancing to  a  distance  from  the  shore,  but  form- 
ed in  a  compact  mass  of  two  lines  in  each  wing, 
and  only  a  little  weaker  in  the  centre.  Aristoc- 
rates  compnanded  fifteen  galleys  in  the  extreme 
left ;  Diomedon  was  stationed  by  his  side,  and 
Pericles  and  Eraainides  in  their  rear,  each  with 
an  equal  number.  The  centre  was  occupied  by 
ten  Samian  galleys,  under  Hippeus,  a  Samian 
commander,  and  by  as  many  under  the  ten  Athe- 

*  Offic,  i.,  94. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  understand  Schneider,  when,  in  his  note 
on  Eell.,  i.,  0,  31,  he  denies  that  Xenophon  and  Diodoroa 
differ  on  any  point  in  their  description  of  the  battle,  though, 
according  to  hia  own  statement  in  the  same  note,  than  it 
hardly  a  aingle  point  on  whioh  they  agrea. 
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man  taziarchB,*  and  they  were  sapported  in  the 
rear  by  a  smaller  number  of  Athenian  oi;  allied 
gaUeys.  On  the  right,  Protomachns  took  the 
lead,  with  Thrasyllus  by  his  side,  and  Lysias 
and  Aristogenes  behind,  each  having  fifteen  gal- 
leys nnder  his  command.  The  Peloponnesians 
Xenophon  describes  as  drawn  up  in  a  single  but 
unbroken  line,  to  take  advantage  o(  their  supe- 
riority in  offensive  manoeuvres  over  the  un- 
practised Athenian  crews.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  Callicratidas  himself  commanded  in  the 
right  of  his  line,  and  Thrasondas,  a  Theban,  in 
the  left.  Neither  author,  however,  gives  any 
intimation  as  to  the  effect  which  these  arrange- 
ments produced,  nor  as  to  the  causes  which  de- 
cided the  battle,  except  so  iar  as  its  issue  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  who  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with 
one  of  the  enemy's  gaUeys,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  after  he  had  sunk  that  of  Lysias — who, 
however,  survived — and  had  struck  and  grap- 
pled with  that  of  Pericles.  After  this  event  the 
Peloponnesians  were  completely  routed,  and 
fled,  some  towards  Chios,  some  to  Phocsea, 
leaving  seventy  galleys  and  upward  destroyed 
or  taken.  Among  them  were  nine  out  of  the 
ten  which  composed  the  Lacedaemonian  contin- 
gent, and  were,  therefore,  probably  under  the 
immediate  orders  and  eye  of  Callicratidas. 

The  Athenians  lost  five-and-twenty  gaUeys, 
and  almost  all  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore 
that  the  men  who  survived  had  no  chance  of 
safety  but  in  clinging  to  the  wrecks.   They  seem 
to  have  spent  very  little,  if  any,  time  in  pursuit 
of  the  fitnng  enemy,  and  the  generals,  having 
returc/^i  to  their  station  at  the  Arginusse,  held 
a  oounLil  on  the  course  to  be  next  adopted. 
Biomedon  thought  that  their  first  care  should 
be  to  save  as  many  as  they  could  of  their  own 
people  and  of  their  disabled  vessels,  and  that 
the  whole  fleet  ought  for  this  purpose  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  action.    £ra- 
sinides  contended  that  it  was  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  proceed  directly  with  the  utmost  speed 
to  Mitylene,  that  they  might  surprise  and  over- 
power the  enemy*s  squadron,  which  was  still 
blockading  it.    But  Thrasyllns  suggested  that 
both  these  objects  might  be  accomplished,  if 
they  detached  a  squadron  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  wrecks,  and  sailed  with  the  rest  of  their 
forces  to  Mitylene.    This  advice  was  adopted ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  generals 
should  detach  three  of  the  galleys  under  his 
command  to  accompany  twenty-three  of  those 
which  oecnpied  the  centre  in  the  battle,  in  all 
forty-seven,  to  the  scene  of  action.    This  squa- 
dron was  to  be  conducted  by  some  of  the  infe- 
rior officers,  among  whom  were  Theramenes 
and  Thrasybulus,  while  the  generals  led  the  rest 
to  Mitylene.    Both  designs,  however,  were  frus- 
trated. A  violent  storm  came  on,  which  prevent- 
ed Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  from  executing 
the  orders  they  had  received,  and  the  generals 
themselves  from  moving  that  day  out  of  the  Ar- 
ginuse.    In  the  mean  while  Eteonicus  received 
intelligence  of  the  event  of  the  battle  by  means 
of  a  boat  which  had  been  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose.    To  deceive  Conon,  he  directed 
the  men  who  brought  the  news  to  sail  out  again 


*  Who,  howvTsr,  were  properfy  miUtaiy  oOoetB.  Bat  of 
tke  waia^x^f  wIm  an  BMBtiioaed  on  this  oocMion  w  three 
ia  aamber,  we  can  find  ao  tacplaaati«n. 


in  the  most  private  manner,  and  presently  ta 
return  to  the  camp  with  garlands  on  their  heads, 
and  shouts  of  joy,  announcing  that  Callicratidas  < 
had  conquered,  and  that  the  whole  Athenian  ar- 
mament was  destroyed.  When  it  came  back^ 
he  himself  made  a  public  sacn'fice  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  victory ;  but  he  gave  orders  to  the 
captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  away  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Chios,  and  advised  the  merchants  who 
had  been  attracted  to  his  camp  to  embark  their 
property  as  secretly  and  speedily  as  they  could, 
and  accompany  the  retreating  squadron.  The 
wind  favoured  their  flight.  He  himself,  after 
setting  fire  to  his  camp,  led.the  land  force  across 
the  island  to  Methymna.  Conon,  finding  the 
harbour  clear,  as  soon  as  the  gale  had  abated, 
set  sail  towards  the  Arginuse,  and  met  the 
friendly  armament,  which,  after  a  short  stay  at 
Mitylene,  proceeded  to  Chios ;  but  being  unable 
to  effect  anything  there,  it  took  up  the  old  sta- 
tion at  Samoa.  Conon  and  two  of  his  colleagues, 
Protomachus  and  Aristogenes,  remained  with 
it ;  but  the  other  six,  Pericles,  Diomedon,  Lys- 
ias, Anstocrates,  Thrasyllus,  and  Eraainides. 
returned  to  Athens. 

After  a  victory  as  complete  and  important  as 
the  Athenian  arms  had  ever  gained,  which  de- 
livered the  state  from  a  most  pressing  danger, 
when  defeat  would  manifestly  have  been  at- 
tended with  immediate  and  utter  ruin  of  all  its 
hopes,  they  might  well  have  expected  an  hon- 
ourable and  grateful  reception.    But  causes  had 
been  at  work  during  their  absence  which  led  to 
a  very  different  result,  and  turned  their  triumph 
into  a  calamity,  fatal  to  themselves  and  dis- 
graceful  to  their  country.    The  news  of  the  vic- 
tory had,  as  usual,  elated  the  people,  and  dispo- 
sed them  to  listen  to  the  counsellors  who  most 
humoured  their  presumption.    They,  however, 
showed  one  indication  of  a  right  feeling,  which 
was  probably  the  first  impression  produced  by 
the  joyful  tidinn.    They  rewarded  the  slaves 
who  had  served  in  the  battle  with  immunities 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Plataeans,  and  which  placed  them  very  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  citizens.    The  dejection 
caused  at  Sparta  by  the  blow  which  had  depri- 
ved her  of  nearly  half  her  navy  was  proportion- 
ed to  her  rival's  exultation,  and  contributed  to 
raise  it  to  an  inordinate  degree.    The  party 
there  which  viewed  the  war  with  feelings  like 
those  expressed  by  Callicratidas,  when  he  was 
repulsed  at  the  gate  of  Cyrua,  took  advantage 
of  the  prevaUing  despondency,  to  propose  an- 
other embassy  to  Athens,  to  renew  the  attempt 
which  had  failed  after  the  battle  of  Cjrzicus, 
and  envoys  were  sent  with  overtures  of  peace. 
It  seems  that  they  offered  no  concession  beyond 
the  evacuation  of  Decelea*  and  the  Attic  terri- 
tory, and  required  the  Athenians  to  resign  their 
revolted  colonies.    Cleophon  is  said  again  to 
have  come  forward  as  the  most  active  opponent 
of  peaceful  counsels ;  and  we  find  him  descri- 
bed, on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  appearing 
in  the  assembly  highly  excited  with  wine,  and 
in  armour,  t  protesting  against  the  terms  propo- 
sed, and  declaring  that  he  would  accept  nothing 
short  of  the  restitution  of  all  the  cities  which 
had  been  separated  firom  the  Athenian  empire. 


Ivrnwiv  iM4^^Ttpot.    Schol.  Aristqph.,  Ran.,  1590. 
fHteSwrni^ApatcmhiOvKAs.    MA, 
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"Bqt  tlie  partienlars  of  this  anecdote,  notwith- 
atanding  the  great  name  by  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  sanctioned,  are  somewhat  suspi- 
eiouB,  because  similar  indecency  of  demeanoar 
and  language,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
repeated  in  its  most  extravagant  circumstances, 
is  imputed  to  Cleophon  on  another  occasion 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  grounds 
on  which  Cleophon  contended  against  the  Spar- 
tan proposals  have  been  correctly  reported.  But 
he  probably  only  expressed  the  prevailing  tem- 
per of  the  people,  which  nothing  but  extreme 
distress  and  alarm  could  ever  have  induced  to 
renounce  its  dominion  over  the  rebellious  sub- 
jects whom  it  had  now  once  more  a  prospect 
of  reducing  to  obedience.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  envoys  came — though  Xenophon  has 
passed  over  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  em- 
bassy in  total  silence-— and  their  overtures  were 
rejected. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  there  was 
one  ground  of  regret  which  aflbcted  the  best 
ieelii^s  of  the  people,  and  was  soon  perverted 
into  an  occasion  of  unjust  suspicion  and  vehe- 
ment indignation.  It  was  evident  from  the 
despatches  of  the  generals  themselves,  that  a 
great  number  of  lives  had  been  lost,  which,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  of  the  same  kind, 
would  have  been  preserved;  and  it  did  not 
clearly  appear  that  the  loss  might  not  have 
been  prevented  by  a  little  more  activity  or  at- 
tention. The  thought,  that  hundreds  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  contributed  most  to  the 
victory  had  been  suffered  to  perish  through 
neglect  by  a  miserable  death,  and  had  been 
even  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial,  while  their 
comrades  were  near  at  hand,  and  might  have 
gone  to  their  relief,  was  of  all  the  most  fitted  to 
rouse  the  popular  resentment  against  the  per- 
sons who  were  chargeable  with  such  remiss- 
ness ;  and  if  the  generals  did  not  very' distinct- 
ly explain  their  own  conduct,  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable to  presume  that  they  were  conscious  it 
would  not  bear  examination.  They  had,  it 
seems,  at  first  intended  to  state  the  whole  case 
in  the  despatch  which  they  sent  home  imme- 
diately after  the  action ;  but  Pericles  and  Di- 
omedon,  to  save  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus, 
and  the  other  oifieers  who  hstd  been  appointed 
to  visit  the  wrecks,  from  all  danger  of  unmerit- 
ed reproach,  prevailed  on  their  colleagues  not 
to  mention  the  commission  they  had  given,  but 
to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  upon  themselves.  It  is  possible  that 
this  delicate  forbearance  may  have  given  an  ap- 
pearance of  indistinctness  and  equivocation  to 
their  account  of  the  afiTair,  which  would  minis- 
ter food  for  suspicion ;  and  they  had  enemies 
who  spared  no  pains  to  prejudice  the  people 
against  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  soon 
^er  theor  arrival  at  Samoa  that  they  received 
advice  of  a  decree  by  which  all  but  Conon  were 
removed  fhxn  their  ofllce,  and  two  new  gener- 
als, Adimantus  and  Philodes,  created  in  thMr 
stead.  According  to  Diodorus,  this  decree  was 
passed  as  the  first  step  towards  bringing  the  de- 
posed generals  to  trial,  for  which  they  were 
summoned  to  return  to  Athens.  He  also  re- 
lates that  before  their  recall  they  defended  their 
own  conduct  in  a  letter  to  the  people,  in  which 
they  mentioned  the  commission  with  which 


they  had  intrusted  Theramenes  and  Thrasybu- 
lus,  whom  they  suspected  of  being  their  secret 
accusers ;  and  that  it  was  this  imprudent  provo- 
cation that  made  Theramenes  their  enemy,  and 
led  to  the  decree  for  their  impeachment  and  re- 
call.* But  this  account  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled with  Xenophon's  narrative,  which,  mea- 
ger and  imperfect  as  it  is,  still  claims  a  higher 
authority.  It  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
cree which  deposed  them  was  not  passed  with 
a  view  to  any  specific  criminal  proceedings 
which  were  immediately  instituted,  but  simply 
as  a  mark  that  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Potomachus  and  Aristogenes  remained 
abroad,  accwding  to  Diodorus,  through  fear ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  neither  they  nor  their 
six  colleagues  who  returned  home  were  aware 
of  their  dangerl  They  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  baseness  of  Theramenes,  nor  have  suspect- 
ed the  plots  which  were  laid  for  their  destruc- 
tion. Their  enemies  appear  to  have  proceeded 
with  great  caution,  oarefiiUy  feeling  their  way 
before  they  disclosed  their  designs.  The  first 
step  was  taken  by  a  man  named  Archedemos, 
of  whom  Xenophon  in  his  history  gives  a  very 
obscure  description,  which  has,  perhaps,  come 
down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state ;  but  in  another 
work  he  has  left  a  fuller  account  of  him,t  which 
seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  transactions 
we  have  now  to  relate.  Archedemus  was  at 
this  time  a  popular  leader  of  great  influence ; 
but  he  had  risen  to  this  eminence  from  a  very 
low  station,  and  was  commonly  believed  to 
have  usurped  the  franchise,  to  which  his  birth 
did  not  entitle  him,  by  impudence  or  fraud.t 
His  talents  had  attracted  notice  before  he  had 
found  any  profitable  employment  for  them ;  and 
they  recommended  him  to  Crito,  one  of  the 
wealthier  citizens,  and  a  friend  of  Socrates,  for 
a  service  which  unhappily  was  not  unfrequent- 
ly  needed  at  Athens.  Crito*s  opulence  and 
quiet  disposition  made  him  a  mark  for  the  at- 
tacks of  sycophants,  who  took  advantage  of  his 
aversion  for  litigation,  to  extort  a  price  for  their 
silence.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Socrates  that, 
to  rid  himself  of  this  annoyance,  he  engaged 
the  assistance  of  Archedemus,  who  intimidated 
his  persecutors  by  turning  their  own  weapons 
against  themselves.  He  was  induced  to  render 
the  like  service  to  several  of  Crito's  friends ; 
and  thus,  while  he  gradually  extended  his  rep- 
utation, and  rose  in  favour  with  the  people,  he 
formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  a  circle  of 
persons  who  were  probably  all,  more  or  less,  ad- 
verse to  popular  government.^  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Archedemus  had  two  characters 
to  sustain ;  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  reason 
to  believe  that  the  one  which  he  put  forward  on 
this  occasion,  served  only  to  disguise  that  in 
which  he  really  acted.  _____ 

*  xiii.,  101.  ^ 

t  Man ,  ii.,  9.  It  ia  not,  indaed,  parbapa  ac<aulataly 
damonatrabla  that  thia  ia  tha  aama  paraon  aa  tha  Archada- 
miia  of  the  Hallaiiiea ;  bat  tha  two  deaeriptiona  taUr  ao 
wall  togathar,  that  wa  may,  with  Sohneidar,  aaaama  Uiair 
identity. 

i  Anatoph.,  Ran.,  410,  and  aooordinf  to  tha  Sbholiaat  on 
diia  paaaaga,  he  had  been  balbve  attacked  on  the  aama 
gnmnd  bylSapolia  in  the  Baptv :  ao  that  ha  mnat  have  bo- 
oome  conapioaooa  before  the  Sioiliaa  axpaditioii.    (Gob 
pare >  807,  Id  coL,  notea  Y  and  YY.) 

^  Thia,  we  may  obaenre,  ia  not  at  all  iaoonaiataDt  wiA 
what  ia  aaid  of  Crito,  Mem.,  i.,  9, 48.  Many  of  his  fiianda 
mjgkt  be  aetiTe  poUtidua. 
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Archedemos  at  this  time  fifled  some  office, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  Xenophon's  brev- 
ity, or  the  mutilated  state  of  his  text,  renders 
it  impossible  to  ascertain.*  But  it  was  one 
which  gave  him  some  control  over  the  generals 
with  reference  to  their  administration  of  the 
public  money ;  and  it  seems  that  one  of  them 
had  afforded  Um  a  handle  for  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.  He  first  laid  a  fine — which  some 
of  the  magistrates  were  able  to  impose  at  their 
discretion  by  virtue  of  their  officef— on  Erasi- 
nides,  and  then  called  him  to  account  before  a 
court  of  justice  on  a  charge  of  malversation 
with  respect  to  some  moneys  due  to  the  treas- 
ury, which  had  come  into  hi9  hands  while  he 
was  commanding  in  the  Hellespont.  In  the 
course  of  this  accusation,  he  introduced — it 
woiild-seem  incidentally,  and  by  way  of  aggra- 
vation— some  other  charges  relative  to  the  geo- 
eral*s  conduct  in  his  office  ;  and,  among  these, 
the  cruel  negligence  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  said  to  have  displayed  after  the 
battle  of  Arginuse,  was  no  doubt  the  main 
topic.  The  immediate  result  of  the  trial  was, 
that  Erasinides  was  committed  to  prison ; 
whether  by  way  of  punishment,  or  only  that  he 
might  be  brought  before  another  tribunal,  and 
on  what  ground,  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  success  of  Archedemus 
against  him  was  the  signal  for  a  preconcerted 
attack  on  the  rest,  and  that  his  impeachment 
had  been  purposely  made  to  precede  the  regu- 
lar account  which  they  were  to  give  of  their 
administration  before  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. It  is  not  certain  whether  in  this  oral  re- 
port they  went  beyond 'the  contents  of  their 
first  despatch,  and  mentioned  the  instructions 
which  they  had  given  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulua.  Their  statement  did  not  satisfy 
the  council ;  and  Timocrates,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, moved  that  they  should  all  be  taken  into 
custody,  and  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people.  An  assembly  was  soon  after  held  to 
consider  their  case,  and  Theramenes  now  ap- 
peared foremost  among  their  accusers ;  he  in- 
sisted chiefly  on  their  own  despatch,  by  which, 
as  they  did  not  pretend  to  charge  any  one  else 
with  neglect  of  duty,  they  had  admitted  that 
they  alone  were  answerable  for  the  fate  of  the 
wrecks.  Yet  he  appears  not  to  have  denied 
the  commission  he  received,  or  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  rendered  its  execution  im- 
practicable :  what  ground  was  left  after  this 
admission  for  his  accusation,  is  a  point  which  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  understand,  but 
on  which  the  historian  is  sUent4    The  generals 

*  TS^r  AtKsktias  im/iiXoviigwott  H.,  i.,  7,  S.  Thii  Sebnei- 
d»r  and  othen  interpret  dtwureh  of  Decelea.  The  diffi- 
eoltf  about  this  ii  not,  as  Schneider  seems  to  think  in  his 
Addenda,  p.  100,  how  Ajnohedemos  could  hare  held  this  of- 
fice while  the  enemj  was  master  of  Decelea,  but  first  why 
it  is  here  mentioned,  and  then  how  it  comes  to  be  so  de- 
scribe<L  Schneider's  attempt  to  connect  the  chaive  bronriit 
V]r  AJtrndemns  against  Erasinides  with  his  dnoe  of  de- 
march  altogrether  misses  the  mark,  as  Wolf  obserres  in  the 
Addenda,  p.  117.  Dobree*s  conjectures  (AdT.,  i.,  p.  1S5), 
Tiff  Sixdrin*  oi"  ^  Xciflf,  or  rflf  Sucdrtis  ri^  X.,  ma«t  this 
difficulty,  but  are  extremely  uncertain. 

t  'EirtSoX^.    As  demarch  he  could  not  have  done  this. 

t  It  is  only  from  the  lan^ag^e  which  Xencmhoa  puts  into 
the  month  of  Theramenes  just  before  his  death,  that  we 
learn  that  he  admitted  the  commission,  and  pleaded  his  in- 
ability to  execute  it.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  ac- 
count of  his  own  statemenu  was  totally  false  ;  yet  there 
seems  to  bo  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  plea  which 
he  here  attributes  to^he  generals  (ii.,  3,  35,  ^mmts  oUv 


were  present,  and  were  alloiwed  to  speak  -.  !ic 
it  seems  that  they  had  not  received  domcc  %i 
the  charge  which  they  were  to  meet,*  and  csl- 
with  no  other  preparation  than  the  cot&eya-^ 
ness  of  their  innocence,  and  the  testjor 
which  they  were  able  to  offer.  Each  m»:». . 
short  defence,  which  consisted  chiefly  io  a  ssr 
pie  narrative  of  all  that  had  passed  after  t.- 
battle;  and  they  now — perhaps  for  the  cr> 
time— pleaded,  that  if  there  was  any  blaokr  *.. 
be  attached  to  any  one,  it  could  lall  onlr  *-. 
Theramenes  himself,  and  the  other  cohhili'.' 
era  of  the  squadron  which  they  had  ordeTe<L  u 
look  after  the  wrecks,  while  the  j  tbem^e{Tl^ 
went  to  seek  the  enemy;  but,  at  the  S2=>- 
time,  they  frankly  acknowledged  that  thej  ji 
puted  no  fault  to  any  of  their  officers,  sioce  :b- 
state  of  the  weather  had  prevented  tbexa.  v 
less  than  themselves,  from  proceeding  tovir^^ 
their  destination;  and  in  proof  of  this  fit. 
they  were  ready  to  call  a  multitude  of  wibseas- 
eSft  masters  of  gaUeya,  and  other  compefei' 
judges.  This  statement  produced  its  saturw  i 
effect  on  the  minority  of  the  audience,  and  or^ 
would  probably  have  been  at  once  finaliy  a.* 

Quitted  if  the  lateness  of  the  hour  had  not  rs- 
ered  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  for  there  was  not  light  aufficiait  ir 
counting  the  show  of  hands.  But  many  rw 
to  offer  themselves  as  sureties  far  the  preot- 
ers ;  and  a  motion  was  made  that  the  asseabi^ 
should  be  adjourned,  and  that  at  its  next  si 
ting  the  council  should  bring  in  a  proposrt..i 
for  regulating  VbR  form  in  which  the  geoer:.- 
should  be  tried.  This  seemingly  innocent  \:^ 
posal  was  carried,  apparently  without  any  sos- 
picion  of  its  consequences,  which  cleariy  sl»:v 
the  intention  with  which  it  was  made. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  sec 
meeting  of  the  assembly,  Theramenes  and  ibe 
other  enemies  of  the  accused  set  all  their  en- 
gines at  work  to  revive  and  infllame  the  pcpp^^ 
lar  prejudices,  which  their  manly  and  csodc 
defence  had  nearly  extinguished.  The  ci? 
appointed  for  the  adjourned  deliberation  \f1 
through  chance  or  design,  in  the  festival  of  t'= 
Apaturia,  which  was  chiefly  consecrated  to  tu 
maintenance  of  the  ancient  ties,  by  which  tb« 
citizens  of  the  purest  blood  were  united  t5 
members  of  one  family  within  the  smaller  ca- 
des, which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  eany 
Attic  institutions,  included  all  the  children  «{ 
the  state.  On  the  Uat  of  the  three  days  i^  liie 
festival,^  the  members  of  the  phratries  and  ct 
the  houses^  met  to  register  the  children  bore 
within  the  year  and  the  youths  who  were  e^ 
titled  to  admission.  This  seems  to  have  beei 
the  day  on  which  the  assembly  was  held ;  loc 
Theramenes  hired  a  great  number  of  perMNis  u« 
attend  it,  dressed  in  black,  and  with  their  hods 
shaved,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen  v^om  tfa<7 
had  lost  in  the  sea-fight.  He,  no  doubt,  expect- 
ed that  the  impression  produced  by  their  ap- 
pearance would  be  strengthened  by  the  rei- 
gidus  and  domestic  character  of  the  lestinL 


Tt  dvat  a&vtti  robs  Mpash  ttd  that  iiiiiek  tber  wt^ 
need  ncconlinf  to  Xenophon't  own  BurMiw,  i.,  7,  &  I: 
looke  u  if  Xenopbon  bad  pnrpoeelj  iavolvad  ^m 
in  tbe  greatest  posiible  obscurity. 

*  Oi  irpovTimt  c^in  Xdyof  xari  r^  vi/uv. 

t  Miprvpaf  iraptlxovro.    So  Diodor.,  ziiL,  101. 

t  Tbe  day  called  xw^nf. 
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and  that  both  would  supply  the  orators  of  his 
party  with  topics  for  much  moYing  declamation. 
In  the  council,  a  man  named  Callixenus  was 
induced  to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  the 
generals,  and  to  move  a  proposition  for  a  de- 
cree, which  was  adopted  by  the  council  and 
was  brought  in  to  the  assembly.  It  assumed, 
in  its  preamble,  that  the  cause  had  already  been 
fully  heard  in  the  previous  assembly,  and  that 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  pronounce 
the  venlict  and  to  determine  the  sentence ;  and 
it  directed  that  all  Athenians  should  vote  on 
the  simple  question,  whether  the  generals  had 
done  wrong  in  not  taking  up  their  men  who  had 
been  left  in  the  water  after  the  battle:  two 
urns  were  to  be  set  for  each  tribe,  to  receiye 
the  ballots  of  acquittal  or  condemnation.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  col- 
lecting votes.  If  the  defendants  were  found 
guilty,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  their  prop- 
erty to  be  confiscated,  and  a  tenth  consecrated 
to  the  goddess  of  Athens. 

This  proposition  was  plainly  contrary  both  to 
law  and  justice.  The  prisoners  had  not  had  a 
legal  trial  or  a  fair  hearing :  it  is  probable  that 
none  of  the  witnesses  whom  they  offered  to 
produce  on  the  former  occasion  had  been  ex- 
amined. Their  cases  were  also  confounded 
together,  though  it  was  possible  that,  if  some 
were  guilty,  others  might  be  innocent.  Their 
friends,  among  whom  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin 
of  Alcibiades,  was  the  most  zealous  and  ac- 
tive, protested  against  the  proposition,  and  de- 
clared their  intention  of  prosecuting  Callixenus 
as  its  author.*  They  were  applauded  by  a  part 
of  the  assembly ;  but  the  majority  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  listen  to  what,  perhaps,  appeared  rather 
technical  objections  than  pleas  which  touehed 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Their  passions  were 
heated  by  the  appeals  which  were  made  to 
their  feelings  on  behalf  of  the  sufierers  and 
their  afflicted  relatives.  A  man  was  brought 
forward  who  pretended  that  he  had  been  pre- 
served by  clinging  to  a  meal- tub,  and  that  his 
comrades,  whom  he  saw  sinking  near  him,  had 
charged  him,  if  he  survived,  to  tell  the  Athe- 
nians that  their  generals  had  left  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  their  country  to  perish.  A  loud  out- 
cry was  raised  against  Euryptolemus :  **  it  was 
strange  if  the  people  was  to  be  prevented  from 
doing  as  it  would  •"  and  one  Lyciscus  moved 
that  the  persons  who  now  attempted  to  control 
the  assembly,  if  they  did  not  withdraw  their 
opposition,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
generals.  The  clamour  and  threats  of  the  mul- 
titude overpowered  Euryptolemus,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  renounce  the  design  of  prosecu- 
ting Callixenus.  t  But  a  new  impediment  arose 
on  the  part  of  the  presiding  Piytanes,  who  re- 
fused to  put  the  illegal  proposition  to  the  votes. 
Yet  their  courage  also  at  length  gave  way  be- 
fore the  invectives  of  Callixenus,  seconded  by 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  who  demanded  that 
the  magistrates  who  resisted  their  pleasure 
.should  be  brought  to  trial,  t  One  man  only,  the 
Epistates,  remained  unshaken,  declaring  that 
he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted.  That 
man  was  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus. 

*  Tdv  KaXXdtvov  wpotKaMoavrO' 
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AU  that  Euryptolemus  could  now  attempt 
was  to  divert  the  assembly,  by  argument  and 
remonstrance,  from  adopting  the  proposed  de- 
cree ;  and  he  made  a  speech  which,  from  Xeno- 
phon^s  report,  appears  to  have  been  very  dex- 
terously adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  came  for- 
ward, he  said,  not  merely  to  defend,  but  also, 
in  one  particular,  to  censure  the  two  persons 
among  the  accused  in  whose  behalf  he  was 
most  deeply  interested — his  kinsman  Pericles, 
and  his  friend  Diomedon ;  but  his  chief  object 
was  to  give  such  advice  as  he  thought  most 
important  for  the  public  good.  He  admitted 
that  Pericles  and  Diomedon  had  been  guilty 
of  culpable  imprudence  in  preventing  their  col- 
leagues from  stating  the  whole  truth  in  their 
first  despatch,  which  would  have  convinced 
every  one  that,  if  blame  rested  anywhere,  it 
could  be  only  with  Theramenes  and  the  other 
persons  who  now  accused  them ;  and  they  had 
thus  involved  their  colleagues  and  themselves 
in  one  conunon  danger.  Yet  he  trusted  that 
their  indiscretion  would  not  throw  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  malignant  and  ungrateful  mea 
who  were  now  conspiring  to  destroy  them,  or 
blind  the  people  to  the  clearest  principles  of 
law  and  equity.  The  course  which  he  had  to 
propose  would  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  most 
rigid  justice,  would  enable  them  to  detect  the 
real  culprits,  and  to  punish  them  with  aU,  the 
severity  they  could  desire,  and  would  save 
them  firom  the  remorse  which  they  would  suf- 
fer if  they  should  be  hurried  into  an  act  of  kt- 
justice  which  would  be  equally  injurious  to 
themselves  and  offensive  to  the  gods.  All  that 
he  required  for  the  accused  was  a  fi^ir  hearing : 
he  would  be  content  if  but  a  single  day  was  S^ 
lowed  for  that  purpose;  hnd  he  was  willing 
that  their  trial  should  be  conducted  according^ 
to  the  most  rigorous  form  of  proceeding  which 
any  law  prescribed.  There  was  a  decree, 
known  by  the  name  of  its  author,  Cannonus, 
which  directed  that  any  one  charged  with 
treason,  under  its  most  general  destsription  of 
wrong  done  to  the  people,*  should  be  tried  by 
the  popular  assembly,  and  held  in  fetters  even 
while  pleading  his  cause  ;t  that,  if  convicted, 
he  should  be  put  to  death  and  deprived  of 
burial;  his  property  confiscated,  and  a  tenth 
dedicated  to  the  goddess.  To  this  severe  pro- 
cess he  was  ready  to  subject  his  friends,  and 
Pericles  the  first ;  or,  if  the  people  preferred  it, 
he  was  wiUing  that  they  should  be  tried  by  one 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals  under  the  law  against 
the  most  heinous  cases  of  treason  and  sacrt- 
lege,t  which  also  deprived  the  convicted  crim- 
inal, after  his  execution,  of  th^  rites  of  burial 
in  Attica,  and  gave  all  his  property  to  the  stat& 
In  either  case,  he  only  asked  that  a  day.  should 
be  granted  lor  the  separate  trial  of  each  prisr 
oner,  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  portions, 
for  the  accusation,  the  defence,  and  the  judg- 
ment. This  was  surely  not  too  great  a  favour 
for  men  who  had  gained  so  glorious  and  im- 
portant a  victory ;  nor  was  there  any  room  to 

t  Atitfihrw  Auoduniv  iv  r^  Ajpiy :  and,  aceordiiig  to  the 
Scholiwt  of  Arutoph.,  EccIm.,  1(i89,  Karixducvov  Uari- 
pwOcv,  which  is  ingenioQsIy  explained  by  Hndtwalckei, 
Diet.,  p.  90.  Schneider  Beeme  entirely  to  have  mistaken 
the  object  of  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  on  which  the  reader 
may  find  some  lemarks  in  the  Appendix. 
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iter  that  justice  might  be  ftuetrated  hj  the  de- 
lay ;  for  it  woald  be  as  much  in  their  power  to 
condemn  or  acquit  whom  they  would,  if  each 
was  tried  by  himself,  according  to  law,  as  if, 
according  to  the  illegal  proposition  of  Callixe- 
nus,  one  vote  was  to  be  passed  upon  all ;  but  a 
precipitate  sentence  might  prove  a  source  of 
bitter  and  unavailing  regret.  He  then  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
observed  that  one  of  the  generals — ^it  was  Lys- 
ias — who  was  now  charged  with  neglecting  his 
duty  towards  his  sinking  comrades,  had  been 
himself  rescued  firom  a  watery  grave.  He 
finally  conjured  the  people  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  ingratitude  and  impiety,  which  they 
would  incur,  if,  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
calamity  which  had  been  sent  by  the  g:ods,  they 
imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  their  victorious  gen- 
«rids,  and,  instead  of  honouring  and  rewarding 
them,  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  punish- 
ment which  they  coidd  have  suffered  if  they 
liad  disgraced  or  betrayed  their  couiltry. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Xenophon  did 
not  think  proper  to  give  some  specimen  of  the 
arguments  which  were  used  on  the  other  side ; 
particularly  as  the  fact  mentioned  with  respect 
to  Lysias  suggests  a  question  whether  the  gen- 
erals were  not  really  all,  in  some  degree,  culpa- 
ble in  having  neglected  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, after  the  battle  was  decided,  of  saving 
as  many  lives  as  they  could ;  for  it  does  not 
■appear  from  Xenophon*s  narrative  that  there 
was  not  time  for  this  before  the  storm  came  on. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  point  was  dis- 
cussed, nor  any  of  the  grounds  on  which  Cal- 
Uzenus  defended  his  motion.  Xenophon  con- 
fines himself  to  the  most  naked  abstract  that 
«ould  be  given  of  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
Euryptolemns  moved  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  brought  to  trial  under  the  decree  of  Canno- 
nus,  but  each  separately ;  and  this  motion  was 
carried,  probably  by  a  very  small  majority ;  for 
immediately  after,  one  Menecles,  having  raised 
aome  legal  objection  to  the  decree  proposed  by 
Euryptolemus,*  the  question  between  this  and 
the  proposition  of  the  council  was  again  put  ;t 
and  now  the  migority  proved  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  After  this  it  seems -that  the  votes  of 
the  assembly  were  immediately  collected,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  council,  on  the  gen- 
eral issue.  The  eight  victorious  generals  were 
all  condemned  to  death,  and  the  six  who  were 
present  were  executed. 

There  is  no  passage  in  Xenophon's  Greek 
history  where  we  have  so  much  reason  to  la- 
ment that  he  did  not  write  a  little  more  in  the 
apirit  of  Thucydides,  and  consult  the  interest 
-of  posterity,  instead  of  making  it  his  chief  care 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  contemporaries, 
•especially  to  his  Spartan'  patrons.  That  he 
'coiild  have  thrown,  if  not  the  fnllest,  at  least  a 
much  clearer  light  on  these  transactions,  it  is 
acarcely  possible  to  doubt.  He  has  left  them, 
for  the  most  part,  mysterious  and  unintelligible ; 
bas  neither  pointed  out  the  connexion  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates,  nor  given  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  the  motives  of  the  parties.    We  can- 

*  Tirujiaff/a.  Aooordinr  to  HudCw&lokn-,  p.  06,  it  wh 
«  protest  upon  oath  which  had  the  effeot  of  suspending  the 
ibtce  of  the  decne  until  the  question  of  its  Legality  had 
been  decided. 
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I  not,  however,  pass  over  so  remarkable  an  etrent 
without  endeavouring  to  form  a  more  distinct 
notion  of  its  nat^ure  and  causes ;  and  there  are 
a  few  important' points  on  which,  notwithstand- 
ing Xenophon's  silence,  it  seems  still  in  our 
power  to  arrive  at  least  at  a  probable  conclusion. 
The  first  impression  made  by  his  narrative  is 
one  quite  as  much  of  surprise  as  of  indignation. 
It  looks  as  if  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  in 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  some  of  their  most  de- 
serving fellow-citizens,  who  were  entitled  to 
their  warmest  gratitude,  without  either  a  decent 
pretext  or  an  assignable  motive.  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  much  at  variance  with  human  na- 
ture to  be  believed.  A  large  part,  at  least,  of 
the  assembly  which  condemned  the  generals  to 
death  must  have  been  persuaded  that  the  sen- 
tence was  just ;  and  it  does  not  seem  difilcalt 
to  explain  how  they  might  be  so  for  deceived. 
The  accusation  of  Theramenes  and  his  brother 
officers — for  it  seems  that  some  of  them  joined 
in  it — must  have  appeared  of  itself  the  strongest 
of  all  testimonies  against  their  late  command- 
ers ;  and  the  only  objection  which  could  have 
diminished  its  weight  was  removed  by  the  gen- 
erals themselves.  As  they  had  said  nothing  to 
implicate  Theramenes  until  they  found  them- 
selves in  danger,  and  even  then  exculpated  him 
no  less  than  themselves,  he  could  scarcely  be 
suspected  of  calumniating  them  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  himself;  and,  since  no  one  could  be 
better  informed  as  to  all  the  circofnstanoes  of 
the  case,  his  judgment  might  seem  to  many 
completely  decisive.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  force 
of  this  evidence  that  reconciled  the  consciences 
of  the  majority  in  the  last  assembly  to  that 
breach  of  legal  forms  of  vrhich  Euiyptolemus 
complaine  1.  It  was  perhaps  said  by  some,  and 
thought  by  many,  that  the  prisoners  had  enjoy- 
ed the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the  assembly, 
such  as  Euryptolemus  desired  for  them ;  that 
the  merits  of  the  case  were  weU  understood, 
and  that  the  defence  they  had  set  up  was  not 
sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  Eu- 
ryptolemus either  suggested  any  new  |^ea  or 
intimated  any  ground  for  distinguishing  one 
'Case  fh>m  another.  The  absent  generals  were 
probably  thought  to  have  incurred  the  penalty 
of  contumacy.  The  excitement  produced  by 
the  artifices  of  Theramenes  will  account  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  those  who  believed  the 
prisoners  guilty  of  sacrificing  a  great  number  of 
valuable  lives  exacted  what  they  considered  as 
no  more  than  a  just  vengeance.  We  see,  how- 
ever, fix)m  the  fluctuation  of  the  majority,  that 
opinions  were  pretty  evenly  divided.  Those 
who  voted  for  the  generals  were  perhaps  more 
judicious,  more  circumspect,  more  scrupulous, 
but  possibly  not  more  honest  or  more  humane 
than  those  who  condemned  them.  Nor,  in  this 
case,  was  it  a  gross  measure  of  popular  credu- 
lity that  Theramenes  abused ;  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  uncommon  forbearance  and  candour 
of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputation,  which 
had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  to  effect  their  destruction. 

What  were  the  motives  which  impelled  The- 
ramenes to  such  enormous  wickedness,  is  a 
question  on  which  we  can  only  form  conjec- 
tures ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  instigated  by 
more  passions  than  one.  He  himself,  when  he 
was  reproached  for  his  conduct  in  this  afiair  oo 
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a  subaeqaent  eocaaioa,  ie  represented  by  Xeoo- 
phoo  as  allegiflg,  in  excuse,  tbat  the  generals 
were  the  aggressors,  and,  by  endeavoring  to 
shift  the  blaine  upon  him,  compelled  him  to  at- 
tack them  in  self-defence.  But  this  apology, 
miserable  as  it.  is,  is  not  consistent  with  Xeno- 
jibon's  narrative.  Nevert^less,  it  is  not  imr 
probable  that  regard  for  his  own  safety,  which 
was  most  elTeotually  secured  when  the  popular 
lesentment  was  directed  against  other  persons, 
nay  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  determi- 
Aing  his  course,  as,  if  lie  had  any  coadjutors 
among  his  brother  officers,  it  must  have  been 
by  a  like  motive  that  they  were  chiefly  swayed. 
But,  on  tJhe  other  hand,  it  seems  evident  that 
Therajztenes  had  other,  and,  probably,  more 
powerful  inducements  of  a  diterent  kind.  We 
see  that  he  acted  in  concert  with  a  numJi)er  of 
persons  who  had  no  soeh  apprehensions  to 
stimulate  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  ruin  of  the  generals  had  been  planned 
before  he  and  they  returned  to  Athens,  and  that 
the  decree  by  which  they  were  recalled  was  the 
iirst  step  taken  towards  this  end ;  and  Euryp- 
tolemus,  in  his  speech,  asserts  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy,  in  which  Theramenes  took  a  part. 
Whether  he  was  drawn  into  it  bj  fear,  or  by 
other  motives,  must  depend  on  its  nature  and 
objects,  which,  aa  we  know  nothing  directly  of 
his  confederates,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  persons  against  whom  it  was 
directed.  Among  the  accused  generais,  all  of 
whom  we  know  anything — ^Pericles,  Diomedon, 
Thrasyllus — ^were  more  or  kos  intimately  con- 
nected with  Alctbiades.  Avistoorates  was,  at 
least,  the  mortal  enemfy  of  the  faction  whioh 
hated  and  feared  him.  This  defeated,  but  ac- 
tive and  implacable,  faction  had  nxnt  probably 
procured  the  decree  which  semoved  him  fiiom 
office ;  and  if  it  permitted  so  mmiy  of  his>friends 
to  succeed  him,  it  vras,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  like  opportunity  of  get^g  rid  of  them 
also.  Theur  victory,  which  would,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  have  rendered  them  for- 
midable opponents,  roused  it  to  exert  its  ut- 
most effiirts  for  their  overtfaamw.  Theramenes, 
though  he  had  once  deserted  this  party,  was 
now  capable  of  becoming  a  very  useM  auxili- 
ary; and  as  its  duefe — ^with  whom  alone  he 
bad  quarrelled — had  been  removed,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  coalesce  with  it  again.  His  ambi- 
tion had  been  as.  little  satisfied  since  the  last 
revolution  as  it  had  been  under  the  government 
of  the  Four  Hundred ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  him 
henceforth  constantly  in  league  with  the  oli- 
garchical faction.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot 
safely  go  in  determining  either  his  motives  or 
those  of  his  associates,  and  must  leave  it  doubt- 
ful whether  they  had  akeady  formed  the  design 
of  depriving  the  commonwealtii  of  its  best  conir 
manders,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  betvay  it 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  ultimate  object  of  many  among  them,  but, 
perhaps,  it  had  not  yet  entered  the  mind  of 
Theramenes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Archedemus,  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  zeal  for  the  popular 
interest,  may  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  oli- 
garchical party.  That  Callixenus,  and  the  oth- 
er orators,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  generals,  were  its  instruments,  is 
rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  sequel  of  their 
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history.  On  the  other  hand,  Cleophon,  who  oni- 
formly  opposed  it,  and  in  the  end  became  the 
victim  of  its  animosity,  notwithstanding  his  pop- 
ularity, does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part 
in  these  transactions.  It  is  also  clear  tiiat  it 
must  have  secured  the  ascendency  in  the  coun- 
cil of  this  year,  as  we  shall  find  it  did  in  that  of 
the  next,  and  though  it  could  not  command  a 
majority  in  the  assembly,  yet  the  noisiest  advo- 
cates of  the  most  violent  measures  were  prob- 
ably its  retainers. 

But  here  we  are  led  to  consider  another  iater- 
esUng  question :  whether  the  scenes  which  have 
just  been  described  took  place  under  that  foim 
of  government  on  which  Thucydides  pronounced 
a  high  eulogy,  or  the  old  democracy  had  been 
previously  restored  with  all  its  abuses.  It  is 
certainly  somewhat  strange  that,  m  a  part  of 
Athenian  history  on  which  we  have  so  much  in- 
formation, tl&ere  should  still  be  room  for  doubt 
on  a  subject  of  such  a  nature ;  and  yet  it  is  one 
on  which  we  cannot  advance  beyond  a  probaUe 
opinion.  Thucydides,  though  he  distinctly  in- 
timates that  the  state  of  thiiigs  whioh  he  ^- 
plauds  was  not  of  long  duration,  does  not  in- 
form us  whetlier  it  was  terminated  by  a  new 
change  in  the  Constitution,  which  took  off  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise, or  by  the  operation  of  other  causes.  Xen- 
ophon  is  altogether  silent  as  to  any  change,  ei- 
ther in  the  fmi  or  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian 
government,  in  the  interval  between  the  over- 
throw of  tlie  Four  Hundred  and  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  is  true  that  the  silence  of  such  a  wri- 
ter cannot  disprcyve  the  existence  of  anyfoet 
which  it  would  have  been  his  duty,  as  a  consei- 
.entigns  histocian,  to  have  mentioned;  but  still 
it  jaises  a  presumptioD  which  can  only  be  re- 
plied by  positive  evideaoe.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  influence  of  Cleqihon,  through  whioh 
the  Athenians  were  led  to  reject  the  proposals 
of  peaos  after  the  battle  of  Cyzieus,  could  not 
have  been  establii^d  until  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  Constitution  of  410.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  seem  improbable  that  such  a  change 
should  have  been  eflSseted  or  BXtaaxpted  so  long 
as  Alcibiades,  who  had  openly  declared  himself 
against  the  ancient  form  of  the  democracy,  re- 
tained his  ascendency.  After  his  &11,  indeed, 
we  know  of  no  external  obstacle  that  opposed 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  state  of  things. 
But  the  conditicm  of  the  finances  must  then  have 
appeared  a  strong  objection  against  resuming 
the  payments  for  attendance  in  the  assembly 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  without  which  the  en- 
largement of  the  fran^se  might  not  have  been 
so  much  coveted,  nor  have  produced  very  im- 
portant results.  The  delusion  under  which  the 
assembly  was  hurried  on  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  generals  was  one,  so  far  as  we  can  <^- 
lect  its  nature,  which  does  not  imjtfy  the  pre- 
doBiinance  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  the  decis- 
ion t>f  the  council,  which  probably  raised  a  strong 
prejudice  against  them,  was  likely  to  have  great- 
er weight  with  the  citixens  of  the  higher  order. 
So  far  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  question  nearly  balance  each  other.  There 
are,  however,  some  others  which  incline  us  to 
believe  that  the  old  democracy  had  been  com- 
pletely restored  before  the  return  of  Akibiades.* 

*  On  this  and  other  qveatioiu  diwiuaed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  eee  Sierers,  De  Xeitcpktmiu  HeUemeis. 
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That  well-tempered  polity  which  Thucydides 
praises  had  been  adopted  only  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  when  it  was  beliOTed  that  the  invis- 
iUe  Five  Thousand  really  existed,  and  might 
resist  the  extinction  of  their  exclusive  privile- 
ges. But  the  natural-tendency  of  events,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  was  to- 
wards the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitutiota 
which  they  had  subverted.  If,  according  to  the 
professed  intentions  of  the  oligarchs,  a  body  of 
five  thousand  citizens  had  been  invested  with 
a  permanent  authority,  it  would  probably  have 
clung  very  tenaciously  to  the  institutions  from 
which  it  derived  its  power.  But  a  franchise 
which  was  shared  by  all  the  citizens  who  were 
Me  to  serve  in  the  heavy  infantry,  but  was  only 
to  be  exercised  by  6000  of  them  at  a  time,  might 
seem  a  distlnetton  hardly  worth  contending  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  felt  themselves 
deprived  of  their  ancient  rights  for  no  offence 
but  their  poverty,  were  no  doubt  eager  to  re- 
cover them,  and  were  probably  encouraged  to 
resume  them,  not  only  by  demagogues  like  Cle- 
ophon,  but  by  the  secret  adherents  of  the  oli- 
garehioal  taction,  who,  in  the  good  government 
which  promised  prosperity  to  the  state,  saw  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  their  selfish  hopes.  The 
foUhf  was,  perhaps,  already  abolished  before  the 
epoch  at  which  Xenophon*s  history  begins.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  imprecation,  which  pro- 
hibited the  receiving  of  pay  for  any  civil  office, 
was  so  soon  taken  off.  This  was,  perhape,  a 
later  measure,  adopted  after  the  successes  of 
Ateibiades  had  restored  confidence  and  redruit- 
ed  the  public  revenues.  If  we  might  rely  on  an 
assertion  of  JSschines,*  that  Cleo^on  had  cor- 
rupted the  people  by  a  distribntion  of  money, 
we  oottld  soaroely  doubt,  that  it  referred  to  this 
revival  of  the  ancient  abuses.  Alcibiades,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  wishes,  would  not  hove 
risked  his  iwpularity  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
eeonomy,  and  he  may  have  thought  that  his  in- 
fluence was  likely  to  gain  by  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy,  which  might  be  considered  as 
his  work.  We  hardly  know  whether  any  stress 
may  be  laid  on  the  teims  of  the  decree  proposed 
by  CalUxenus,  that  all  the  Athenians  should 
vote  on  the  trial  of  the  generals,  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  firanchise  was  no  longer  subject  to 
any  restrictions. 

The  issue  of  these  proceedings  is  likewise  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  which  the  contemporary 
historian  did  not  wish  to  clear  up.  The  truth 
soon  after  penetrated  through  the  tissue  of  cal- 
umnies with  which  the  enemies  of  the  unfortu- 
nate generals  had  intercepted  it,  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  was  roused  against  tiie  men 
who  had  practised  on  its  credulity.  We  would 
willingly  believe  that  the  detection  of  their  vil- 
lany  was  principally  owing  to  Thrasybulus,  who 
was  one  of  the  persons  most  capable  of  making 
known  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  of  gain- 
ing credit  for  the  truth.  But  Xenophon  has  con- 
trived to  mention  his  name  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  abet  the 
conspiracy  against  the  generals.  Diodorus,  in- 
deed, expressly  charges  him  with  having  been 
the  accomplice  of  Theramenes ;  but  his  after 
life  renders  it  probable  that  he  was  at  least  clear 
of  this  guilt,  even  if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  innocence  of 

*  De  F.  L.,  p.  iOa,  Bekk. 


bis  c<»nmandeT8.  When  it  was  aseertakc 
decree  was  passed  directing  proceedii^'.v. 
instituted  against  those  who  haddeceiTci? 
people,  and  that  they  should  give  suretx;!- 
their  appearance  at  the  trial,  and  amoaf  as 
CaUixenus  was  expressly  mentioned.  H?  l 
four  others  were  accordingly  impeach  &. 
were  kept  in  custody  by  their  saieties.  I> 
seems  that  they  had  firiends  who  eiiabiedi'> 
both  to  evade  a  trial,  and  finally  to  n)ak€  ^- 
escape.  Theramenes  was  still  morefortru: 
or  skilful.  He  not  only  avoided  a  legii  ^> 
cution,  but  retained  his  place  in  popular  &r<: 
though  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  fe^ 
had  been  foremost  among  the  aecoseiscn- 
innocent,  he  would  have  toen  the  iiist  mart: 
the  public  resentment. 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  at  bat 
the  Athenian  fleet  rode  the  sea  without  a  r. 
The  remains  of  the.  Peloponnesiao  oan-. 
shattered,  dismembered  body,  without  a  bo!- 
were  confined  to  the  ports  in  wbichth^rif 
taken  refuge.    Not  lonff  after  the  battle  (^c 
ginusae,  Eteonicus  found  means  of  rejoiBui: 
forces  at  Chios,  where  he  stayed  with  thei:- 
ring  the  autumn  and  the  following  winter  V 
ther  succours  nor  supplies  came  fnm  Qys^ 
and  he  had  no  funds  for  paying  or  maiotais 
the  troops.    Till  the  end  of  the  vintage,  )it^^ 
er,  they  made  a  shift  to  subsist,  panlj  u£  ^ 
wages  which  were  to  be  earned  by  field  b'>c 
and  partly  on  the  hospitality  of  the  ^^'■ 
who  permitted  them  freely  to  enjoj  tb£  ^ 
of  the  season.    But  when  the  winter  tm  ^■ 
and  these  resources  failed,  they  fomtd  ^^ 
selves  not  only  without  food,  bat  in  vsfic 
new  clothing,  and  they  knew  that  theit  (^« 
mander  was  unable  to  supply  them  withec^ 
The  expedient  which  occurred  to  them  in  ''^'■ 
emergency  was  one  which  may  have  be£a>^ 
gested  to  them  by  numerous  examples  o>^ 
excusable  treachery,  some  of  which  ve  ba^f : 
ready  had  occasion  to  mention.    They  r&v 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Chios.  ^ 
plot  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  bva^o^^ 
number,  which  was  gradually  auginenH' 
fresh  conspirators,  until  they  became  a  k*^ 
dable  body ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  fortbr  -- 
pose  of  mutual  recognition,  each  sbouU  c:r^ 
reed.     But,  before  their  plans  were  iii3t<^^ 
Eteonicus  discovered  their  design,  and.  trj. 
at  the  same  time  apprized  of  the  concerted  "> 
bol,  was  enabled  to  estimate  the  magDita^^  - 
the  danger.    It  was  a  crisis  which  calle-:! ' 
great  energy  and  address.    An  attempt  to  s^:- 
preas  the  conspiracy  by  violence  would  ss 
been  likely  to  alarm  and  irritate  all  the  acc>^ 
plices,  and  might  have  induced  them  'vk^' 
ately  to  fly  to  arms,  and  to  accomplisb  i^ 
purpose.    But  even  if  it  was  crashed  bra- - 
means,  this  display  of  severity  would  ooi '' 
cost  numy  useful  lives,*  but  would  probaW?^ 
gust  the  surviving  comrades  of  thedeliiKi8^^' 
and  might  deter  the  other  Greeks  from  s  * 
vice  in  which,  it  might  be  said,  men  wert  • 
to  death  because  they  would  not  be  ^^' 
Eteonicus  devised  a  more  politic  coarse  h''^^ 
taining  his  end.    He  set  out,  accompanif"  ^ 

hpalvero  eivai.     We  should  have  thonn^t  it  wbc^ 
to  ubeorve  thut  those  allies  are  not  the  Ckiau,  i»(  '^ 
spiralorg,  if  tliis  mistake  had  not  been  made  ili<  f'^*" 
a  misplaced  remark  on  Greek  moralitj. 
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band  of  fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and,  as 
he  passed  through  the  town,  killed  the  first  man 
he  met  with  carrying  the  reed,  who  happened 
to  be  suflTering  from  ophthalmia,  and  had  just 
oome  oat  of  a  surgeon's  house.  This  made  the 
deed  the  more  remarkable ;  and  his  followers 
were  instmcted  to  inform  the  curious  that  the 
man  had  been  killed  for  carrying  a  reed.  This 
report  had  no  sooner  spread  than  the  conspira- 
tors all  threw  away  their  tokens.  Eteonicus  now 
assembled  the  Chians,  acquainted  them  with 
the  danger  they  had  just  escaped,  and  exhorted 
them  to  relieye  the  wants  of  his  men,  and  se* 
cure  their  own  lives  and  property  by  a  volunta- 
ry subsidy.  The  Chians  supplied  him  with  a 
warn  of  money  which  enabled  him  to  give  a 
month's  pay  to  the  fleet ;  and  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  cheering  the  men  with  language 
which  made  them  telieve  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  plot  he  had  stifled. 

This  adventure  served  as  a  warning  both  to 
the  Chians  and  to  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  and  roused  them  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  recurrence  of  such  dangers 
and  exactions.  A  congress  was  held  at  Ephe- 
8U8,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  envoys  to 
Sparta,  with  a  request  that  Lysander  might  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy.  Gyrus 
^o  sent  an  embassy  to  second  this  application, 
which,  though  it  was  probably  suggested  by  Ly- 
sander's  personal  adherents,  manes  the  confi- 
dence which  he  had  inspired,  diiefly,  Xeno- 
phon  conceives,  by  his  success  at  Notium. 
The  law  of  Sparta  did  not  permit  the  same  per- 
son to  hold  the  oflice  of  admiral  twice ;  but  an 
expedient  was  devised  for  reconciling  the  law 
with  the  wishes  of  the  allies.  The  title  of  ad- 
miral was  conferred  on  Aracus ;  but  Lysander 
was  sent  out  with  him  in  an  inferior  rank,  but 
invested,  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  substance  of  supreme  authority. 

In  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer  of  405, 
Lysander  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  a  squadron 
of  thirty-five  galleys,  which  he  had  collected 
from  the  European  allies,  and  immediately  sent 
to  assemble  those  which  were  lying  at  Chios 
and  in  other  ports,  and  while  these  were  refit- 
ting, he  dhrected  new  ones  to  be  built  at  Antan- 
drus.  To  defray  the  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  treasury  at  Sardis.  Cyrus  com- 
plained that  he  had  already  spent  more  than  the 
sum  which  his  father  had  assigned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war,  but  he  nevertheless  furnished 
a  fresh  supply,  which  enabled  Lysander,  on  his 
return  to  Ephesns,  to  put  aU  his  ships  into  good 
condition,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to  the 
seamen.  He  was  still  busied  with  his  prepara- 
tions, when  he  was  recalled  to  Sardis  by  a  mes- 
sage from  Cyrus,  to  receive  an  extraordinary 
mark  of  the  prince's  favour  and  confidence.  In 
the  course  of  the  preceding  year  Cyrus  had  giv- 
en a  public  indication  of  his  aspiring  temper; 
whether  in  the  heat  of  passion  or  upon  a  delib- 
erate calculation  of  the  efl^cts  it  would  produce 
we  cannot  determine.  He  had  put  to  death 
two  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  named  Antobae- 
saces  and  Mitraeus,  sons  of  the  king's  sister, 
merely  because  they  did  not,  in  his  presence, 
obeerve  a  ceremony  which,  by  the  Persian 
usage,  was  due  to  none  but  the  king.  In  the 
royal  presence,  a  custom,  apparently  founded 
on  suspicion,  compelled  every  one  to  show  his 


hands  through  the  long  sleeves  which  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  dress.  Cyrus,  it  appears, 
claimed  the  same  kind  of  homage,  and  arroga- 
ted to  himself  the  still  higher  prerogative  of 
capitally  punishing  his  cousins  because  they  re» 
fused  or  neglected  it.  Their  parents*  com- 
plained to  Darius,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken 
his  jealousy  against  this  arrogant  encroaclmient 
on  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  The  king,  per- 
haps foreseeing  the  evils  which  might  arise 
from  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Cjnrus,  unless  it 
was  laid  under  timely  restraiht,  determined  to 
call  him  to  court ;  and  the  state  of  his  own 
health  furnished  him  with  a  pretext,  and  sug- 
gested an  additional  motive.!  On  receiving 
this  summons,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander ;  and, 
having  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  which 
called  him  away  from  his  government,  desired 
him  not  to  risk  a  battle  unless  his  forces  should 
be  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  But 
he  bade  him  spare  no  expense  to  ensure  this  su> 
periority ;  for,  either  in  the  royal  treasury,  or 
in  the  prince's  private  coffers,  he  would  find  un- 
failing resources ;  and  he  not  only  placed  a  sum 
of  ready  money  in  his  hands,  but  assigned  the 
revenues  which  he  drew  for  his  private  use 
from  the  cities  under  his  government  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  during  his  absence.  It 
seems  that  he  also  held  out  hopes  that,  on  his 
return  from  court,  he  would  bring  with  him  a 
Phoenician  armament  powerful  enough  to  over- 
whelm the  Athenians.  Then,  having  endeav- 
oured to  impress  Ljrsander  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  obligations  he  had  conferred  on  him  and  his 
country,  he  dismissed  him,  and  set  out  for  the 
borders  of  Media,-  where  Darius,  who  had  made 
an  expedition  in  person  against  a  neighbouring^ 
tribe  of  independent  barbarians,  the  Cadusians, 
was  said  to  be  lying  sick.  He  took  with  him  a 
body-guard  of  300  Greek  mercenaries,  and,  un- 
der colour  of  a  distinguishing  favour,  forced 
Tissaphemes  to  accompany  him ;  fearing,  per- 
haps, to  leave  him  behind,  and  not  aware  that 
he  might  prove  a  dangerous  companion. 

Lysander,  being  thus  lefl  with  the  amplest 
means  which  Cjnrus  could  furnish  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal,  and  invested  with  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  viceregal  authority  over  many  cities  and^ 
districts  near  the  theatre  of  war,  proceeded  to* 
act  on  the  offensive,  not,  however,  forgetting 
the  patience  and  caution  recommended  by  Cy- 
rus, which  were,  indeed,  among  the  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  He  sailed— it  would 
appear  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  Athe- 
nian fleet — to  the  south  coast  of  Caria.  On  hia 
passage  he  touched  at  Miletus,  which  was  per- 
haps the  principal  object  of  bis  expedition.  Du- 
ring his  absence  his  oligarchical  partisans  fuA 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  their  political 
opponents,  which  some  at  least  amone  them 
seem  to  have  been  willing  to  observe.  But  Ly- 
sander, though  he  outwardly  afl^ected  to  approve 
of  their  reconciliation,  secretly  endeavoured,  by 
remonstrance  and  encouragement,  to  instigate 
his  friends  to  break  the  truce,  and  fall  upon 
their  unsuspecting  adversaries.  His  persua- 
sions prevailed,  and  he  appeared  with  his  arma- 


*  Probably  the  HienunenM  aad  his  wife  mentiooed  Xea., 
Hell.,  ii.,  1,  9. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  reeancitinr  th* 
different  aocoants  (Hell.,  ii.,  1,  9,  IS,  and  Anab.,  i.,  i,  1), 
if,  as  is  most  probable,  thej  refer  to  the  same  joarac^. 
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ment  before  the  town  in  the  critical  junctare  of 
the  oligarchical  insurrection.    His  presence  in* 
spiled  the  assailed  party  with  terror ;  it  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  prepared 
for  flight.    He,  however,  assumed  the  mask  of 
a  mediator,  checked  the  violence  of  the  aggres- 
sors with  stern  rebukes  and  threats,  and  cheer- 
ed the  weaker  side  with  assurances  of  protec- 
tion.   Many  were  decoyed  by  this  artifice,  and 
induced  to  remain  in  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, whp,  when  dissimulation  could  no  longer 
be  of  use,  put  them  all  to  death,  or,  according 
to  another  statement,  selected  300  of  the  chief 
men  for  a  massacre.    The  more  wary,  who 
made  their  escape,  found  a  hospitable  asylum 
at  the  palace  of  Pharnabazus,  who  furnished 
them  with  money,  and  settled  them  in  a  town 
on  the  southern  borders  of  his  satrapy.  •    After 
having  thus  made  Miletus  his  own,  Lysander 
continued  his   voyage  to  the  C^amic  Gulf, 
where  a  town  named  Cedreae,  inhabited  by  a 
race  mixed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  maintain- 
ed its  alliance  with  Athens.    This  seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  offence  for  which  he  ex- 
terminated the  men,  and  consigned  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery.    Then,  after  touching 
at  Rhodes,  he  shaped  his  course  towards  the 
Saronic  Gulf.    His  motive  for  this  step  seems 
'to  have  been  not  so  much  the  hope  of  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  as  partly  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing the  Athenians  stationed  at  Samos,  and  part- 
ly that  of  raising  his  own  reputation  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  commanding  the  sea  even  within 
view  of  the  enemy's  shores.    He  made  descents 
on  i£gina  and  Salamis,  and  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica itself,  where  he  received  a  visit  from  Agis, 
which  enabled  him  to  exhibit  his  apparent  tri- 
umph in  the  sight  of  the  Peloponnesian  garri- 
son of  Decelea.    But  this  display  only  lasted 
until  information  of  his  movements  reached  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  made  with  idl 
speed  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  t 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  eflfbct  which  this 
unexpected  inroad  produced  at  Athens :  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  has  not  thought  it  worth  noticing, 
but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  appointment  of  three 
new  generals,  Menander,  Tydeus,  and  Cephis- 
odotus,  who  were  now  associated  in  command 
with  Conon,  Philocles,  and  Adimantus,  and  with 
some  other  proceedings  which  indicate  an  un- 
usual excitement  in  the  public  mind ;  for  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  a  decree  was 
passed,  according  to  Plutarch's  authority,  on 
the  motion  of  Philocles — ^who  may  have  landed 
for  a  short  time  at  Athens  when  he  found  that 
the  enemy  had  disappeared,  and  perhaps  was 
anxious  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  vigilance 
which  might  be  imputed  to  his  colleagnes  and 
himself  by  an  ostentation  of  extraordinary  zeal 


*  PluUroh,  Lya.,  8,  and  Diodoros,  xiii.,  1(H,  Twry  from 
each  other  in  sevenl  circamstttnces  of  this  tranBaction, 
which  Xenophon  omits  altogether  ;  a  ailenoe,  the  matiTes 
of  which  may  be  easily  conoeiTed.  It  ia  with  the  help  of 
Diodoinia  that  we  have  fixed  the  epoch  to  which  we  have 
aaaigned  it. 

t  Mere  again  we  have  net  thought  Xenophon'a  lilence  oa 
to  theae  mofTeneata  of  Ljmadn  a  sniBcient  gronnd  for  re- 
jecting the  aocoonta  of  Plutarch,  Ljs,t  9.  and  DiodonH, 
xiii.,  104,  thoarh  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  a  ■asDicion 
that  they  may  navo  arieen  from  a  mistake,  by  which  the 
operationB  of  Lysander,  after  the  battle  of  JEgos-potami, 
were  referred  to  a  wrong  time.  Some  of  the  difficuitiea 
"xmnected  with  tiiis  question  wUl  be  presently  considered. 


— for  mutilating  the  prisoners  'oiio  Aaii 

taken  in  the  sea-fight,  which  it  was  im^sn 

ed  should  be  given  on  the  eariiest  oppor9L-< 

This  barbarous  policy  seems  to  bare  beat 

signed  to  counteract  the  attraction  of  it^r^ 

sian  gold  among  the  Greeks  vho  had  e 

helped  to  man  the  Athenian  fleets,  and  wis  ;r 

haps  regarded  as  a  just  punishment  of  tteri* 

sertion ;  and  it  may  have  been  copied  ^ 

similar  measure  which  is  said  to  hmtr 

adopted  in  eariier  times  against  the  Epso^ 

though  Xenophon  describes  the  later  decre*. 

directing  that  the  prisoners  shouM  io«e  l^ 

right  hands,  while  the  earlier  one  is  repofv^ 

have  been  confined  to  the  ampatatioooi'^ 

right  thumb.f    Adimantas  alone  is  said  tohp 

opposed  the  decree,  which  might  seem  to  ,2:^ 

that  it  was  passed  at  Uie  same  peiiodtk.- 

and  Philocles  were  appointed  to  tharofiiff. 

Xenophon  did  not  ateo  state  that  it  vts  7^ 

posed  in  oontemplatioa  of  an  approacivK  'i- 

tle.t    Philocles  exercised  his  cGDmaod  1 : 

equally  merciless  spirit.     He  ordered  tk  n^ 

of  an  Andrian  and  a  Corinthian  vessel  vkb^ 

captured  to  be  thrown  down  a  cliff.  We:.* 

hope,  notwithstanding  Xenopbon'a  ambif^t 

language,  that  Conon's  character  was  doi^ 

ed  by  even  a  tacit  sanotioa  of  any  of  theae  x» 

cious  proceedings. 

Lysander  eluded  the  parsait  of  the  Ailnst 
and  got  the  start  of  them  on  his  waj  toni 
tbe  Hellespont,^  which  be  found  quite  aBs-r. 


♦  CicCTO,  0«c.,  iii.,  11.    .Sban,  V.  E,  »>JT 
FeriBonins  ecalbands  the  arckon  Philocles  of  BC.w^ 
CoQon'a  coUeague.    There  ia  no  reason  whiter  »  "-^ 
ring  the  decree  against  the  .Eginetans  to  thf  v<^^ 
Philocles.    Plutarch  describes  the  parwee  efth*  ^  ^ 
oree  ia  nearly  the  aaone  tamn  whidi  iSlita  «*>*-'* 
gard  to  the  earlier  one— ^m;  &^  fth  f^ifto  f^^' 
towiTTv  S*  Aai^vMv— a  purpose  which  it  is  eqmDTCia 
understand  in  either  case,  whether  with  reginl^^'^ 
aponnesiaa  seamen  or  the  .Sginataaa,  of  wb«  Cxot* 
aMTfcs:   ^Atheniensaa  aciTsmat,  ut  JEffMta,^*' 
vaUbantf  poUioes  prBciderenCar.*^  . 

t  Schneider  proposes  to  raoonetk  ^"^f^^T^l, 
tarohi  who  only  mantiona  the  ampatatiflB  of^^  T 
thumb,  by  eoRaetiag  Xsnophoa'a  text,  r^  ^f«n^ 
T^  itii^  ivnxpipa.  But  it  would  not  be  at  ul  tsr^ 
that  Plutarch  lAonld  have  confounded  the  hter»3 = 
earlier  decree,  nor  that  the  later  maasan  Ak^  n^ 
more  inhuman  in  order  ,to  be  aaove  eJEMtsiL  ^""^ 
says  nothing  of  the  xju^  in  ^  3S. 

t  Xenophon  first  mentions  the  preparatiMH  ^' '. 
Athenians  for  another  aea-fight  precisely  st  tlw  (^"^ 
suite  the  suppositiw  that  they  were  the  rMsh  of  Iv^ 
appearsace  on  the  coast  of  Attica ;  that  is,  ts  fiic]^' 
intenral  between  the  storming  of  Cedree  and  ^^ 
the  Hellespont.    At  the  time  of  the  elscoascf  1%:*^ 
thars  was  no  pvoapect  of  a  freah  aea-fight.   ^"'"^^- 
fore,  quite  clear  that  the  epoch  assigned  in  tte  v^'^' 
decree  aboot  the  mutilation  is  the  eariiest  at  *ti^\' 
be  fixed.    But  a  -aestion  may  arise,  wbsfkw  «  ** 
beloncr  to  a  later  •  ite,  and  whether  the  VuM'  ^[ . 
by  Xenophm  (lielL,  ii.,  1,  31),  thongh  be  dot*  :^  - 
that  it  was  an  extraordinary  one,  or  ia  *!»  ™^\ 
council  of  tear^  was  not  an  assemblr  h^M  at  ifi*'  . 
just  before  the  battle.    Plutarch,  udesd,  •«pr<^ 
tmn  been  held  at  Athens,  as  appean  from  h»  tir* 
Lya.,  9,  »«/«$  t^  Shiuw.  But  on  such  a  point  Uti*- 
ty  is  of  no  weight ;  and,  on  the  other  haiM,  it  ^^   &' 
that  the  reason  grren  for  sparing  Adhasatof  (^*^. 
ii.,  1,  8S)  would  be  inapplicaUe  ualen  it  wtfkv«. 
all  the  Qither  prisoners  wars  present  at  the  Pf^_. 
decree  which  he  alone  ovMaed.    Perhaps  tie  /"J 


was  meant  to  be  conlned  to  the  prisoosn. 


the  Helleapent.  <hm>  «u  ^iiwmy—  »i»m«— --  ^m^ 
ly  aooonnt  for  it ;  and  it  is  diffieult  to  ivco"^^  ^ 
for  aailiag  towards  Chioe  at  a  distaaoe  wm «" 
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ed,  and,  on  hia  arrival  at  Abydos,  he  ordered 
all  the  Uoops  he  could  collect  there  to  march, 
uader  the  command  of  Thorax,  againat  Lamp- 
sacus,  while  he  sailed  to  attack  it  on  the  sea- 
side. It  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to 
pillage ;  but  Lyaander  set  all  the  citizens  at  lib- 
erty. The  fall  of  this  opulent  city  had  only  just 
taken  place,  when  the  Athenians,  who  had  been 
chasing  Lysander  at  full  speed,  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  180  galleys,  and  anchored  at 
Else  us,  from  whence,  finding  that  Lampsacus 
was  tost,  they  moved  on  to  Sestus,  and,  only 
stopping  there  for  ptrovisions,  proceeded  to  a 
place  nearly  two  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
called  .£g^Ds-potami,  facing  Lampsacus,  where 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  still  lying,  at  about 
two  miles*  distance,  for  such  was  here  the  width 
of  the  channel.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak 
Lysander  ordered  his  men  to  embark,  after 
having  taken  their  first  meal,  and  made  all  his 
dispositions  for  a  sea-fight,  but  gave  orders  that 
no  ship  should  stir  from  its  place.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  sunrise,  sailed  up  towards  the  harbour 
of  Lampsacus  to  offer  battle,  but  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  enemy,  whom  they  saw  fuUy  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  and  sheltered  under  the 
town,  and,  after  waiting  till  the  afternoon,  they 
ret^imed  to  i£gos-potami.  Lysander  directed 
some  of  his  fastest  galleys  to  follow  them,  and 
observe  their  proceedings  after  their  landing ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  bad  received  the  report 
of  his  officers  that  he  allowed  his  own  men  to 
go  ashore.  The  Athenians,  when  they  landed 
at  i£gos-potami,  which  was  a  mere  open  beach, ' 
without  any  habitations,  proceeded  at  their  lei- 
sure-'euppoeing  their  day*s  work  at  an  end — to 
Sestos,  the  nearest  market,  or,  as  chance  might 
lead  them,  in  search  of  provisions. 

The  next  day  Lysander  gave  the  same  or- 
ders, made  the  same  dispositioQs,  and  remained 
ttatiooary  as  before,  while  the  Athenians,  see- 
mg  their  challenge  again  declined,  grew  more 
eazeleas  of  the  enemy,  and  wandered  farther  up 
the  country  in  quest  of  victuals.  Their  move- 
meats  were  not  only  watched  by  Lysander's 
scoots,  bat  were  observed  by  a  friendly  eye, 
which  could  discern  their  danger.  The  forti- 
fied domain  of  Alcibiades  was  so  near  this  part 
of  the  ooast,  that  he  could  perceive  all  that  took 
place  there  from  the  top  of  his  towers.  Struck 
with  the  perilous  position  and  false  security  of 
his  conntrymen,  he  came  down  to  the  seaaide 
to  point  out  to  the  generals  the  error  they  were 
committing,  and  to  advise  them  to  transfer  their 
camp  to  Sestus,  where  they  would  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  which  the  enemy,  in  his  sta- 
tion at  Lampsacus,  deriTod  from  the  shelter  of 
the  harbour  and  a  friendly  city.  According  to 
the  authors  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
he  accompanied  his  advice  with  an  offer  of  en- 
gaging a  body  of  Thracians  in  their  service, 
firom  the  dominions  of  the  two  princes  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  remains  of  the  great 
Odrysian  monarchy,  and  were  his  friends ;  but, 
in  retam,  required  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  command.  But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
he  conld  have  made  such  offers,  and  proposed 
SQch  conditions,  since  even  his  advice  was  ooa- 
temptnoosly  rejected,  especially  by  Tydeus  and 

iwi)Jftt)f  tfaftt  A«w  WM  hostile  to  them,  with  the  hct 
joet  belbre  mentioned,  that  on  their  paiixage  from  Samoe  to 
ChiM  they  nivaged  the  king's  territorf. 


Menander,  who  bade  him  depart,  and  remem- 
ber that  they  were  generals  now,  not  he.  The 
difierence,  indeed,  soon  became  manifest.  The 
operations  of  the  first  day  were  repeated  during 
the  three  next,  without  any  variation ;  but  on 
the  fifth,  Lysander  ordered  the  galleys  which 
followed  the  Athenians  towards  the  opposite 
shore,  as  soon  as  tbey  should  have  landed  and  be 
scattered  over  the  country,  to  return,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  to  hoist  a  shield.  When 
the  signal  was  raised,  he  ordered  th^whole  fleet 
to  posh  across  at  its  utmost  stretch  of  speed. 
Thorax  and  the  land  forces  had  likewise  em- 
barked. Of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  Conon 
alone  was  on  the  watch,  and  observed  the  ene- 
my's approach.  His  own  galley  and  eight  others, 
including  the  Paralus,  were  soon  manned ;  but 
this  only  enabled  them  to  midce  their  escape. 
The  crews  of  the  rest  were  too  far  off  to  be  re- 
called by  the  signal  which  he  gave ;  and  Lysan- 
der found  the  ships  nearly  empty,  and  took  pos- 
session of  them,  while  Thorax  and  his  troops 
scoured  the  country,  and  made  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  prisoners.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  some  other  fortified 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Conon,  seeing 
an  lost,  sailed  away  with  his  eight  galleys  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Cyprus,  which  was  governed 
by  his  friend  Evagoras.*  As  a  last  token  of 
his  zeal  for  a  desperate  cause,  he  carried  off 
with  him  the  large  sails  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
which  he  found  collected  on  a  headland  near 
Lampsacus.  The  Paralus,  with  a  still  more 
gallant  spirit,  made  for  Athens,  to  bear  the  ti- 
dinjp  of  utter,  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin. 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  seven- 
and-twenty  years,  and  had  drawn  forth  the 
whole  strength  of  Greece,  was  decided  within 
the  coarse  of  an  hour,  at  a  time  when,  notwith- 
standing the  foreign  succours  to  which  the  con- 
querors were  indebted  for  their  success,  the 
belligerent  powers  were  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  no  human  foresight  oould  have  anticipated 
the  issue  of  the  straggle.  Lysander  sailed  back 
in  triumph  to  Lampsacus  with  his  prizes  and 
prisoners,  who  included  all  Conon's  colleagues ; 
and  he  forthwith  despatched  a  Afilesian  priva- 
teer with  the  news  to  Sparta,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  third  day  after  the  event.  His  first  care 
was  to  call  a  council  of  the  allies  to  deliberate 
on  the  fiite  of  the  prisoners.  The  indignation 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  inhumanity  of 
Philocles  towards  the  Andrians  and  Corinthi- 
ans, and  by  the  decree  for  the  mutilation  of  the 
captives,  was  now  exasperated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  other  misdeeds  of  the  vanquished,  and 
vented  itself  in  a  general  cry  for  vengeance ;  and 
Lysander  was  not  reluctant  to  execute  it.  It 
was  resolved  to  put  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
to  death  except  Adimantus,  who  was  spared 
on  the  ground  that  he  alone  had  opposed  the 
decree.  The  number  thus  condemned  to  exe- 
cution amounted,  according  to  the  lowest  state- 
ment, to  3000.  Lysander,  who  was  probably 
conscious  that  he  was  not  urged  by  vindictive 
motives,  was  anxious  to  give  an  appearance  of 
stem,  but  calm  justice  to  the  massacre.  When 
the  priaonera  were  brought  out,  he  first  ad- 

*  A  dient  of  Lysias,  who  was  present,  is  made  to  saj  that 
twehre  ships  eeeaped  (iwoX.  ^p.,  169).  It  would  ssem  m 
if  Lysias,  or  his  client,  had  been  thinkiaf  of  the  twehr» 
which  were  left  to  Aiheus  at  the  pcaee. 
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dressed  Philocles,  and  asked  what  he  deseired 
who  had  set  the  example  of  such  craelty  as  he 
had  shown  ip  the  case  of  the  Andrians  and  Co- 
rinthians. Philocles,  it  is  said,  declined  to  an- 
swer an  accuser  who  was  also  his  judge.  He 
might  have  observed,  that  the  question  implied 
an  extraordinary  degree  either  of  forgetfulness 
or  of  assurance  in  a  citizen  of  the  state  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  had  given  so  many 
precedents  of  the  same  kind.*  But  Lysander, 
with  all  the  composure  of  righteous  severity — 
according  to  Theophrastus,t  having  first  bathed 
and  dressed  himself,  as  if  for  a  sacrifice — ^gave 
the  signal  for  slaughter  by  despatching  Philocles 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  death  of  Philocles  and  his  colleagues 
seems,  at  least,  sufficient  to  clear  them  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  betrayed  their  country, 
to  which  their  previous  conduct  might  other- 
wise not  unreasonably  have  exposed  them. 
That  such  suspicions  should,  nevertheless,  have 
been  entertained  by  their  contemporaries  is  not 
surprising,  and  the  lenity  shown  to  Adimantus 
naturally  pointed  them  more  especially  against 
him.  He  was  afterward  impeached  by  Conon  ;t 
but  whether  on  the  ground  of  treason,  or  only 
of  misconduct,  and  whether  on  a  charge  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  one  which  he  incurred  in 
common  with  the  rest,  does  not  appear.  The 
suspicion  of  treachery  has  been  transmitted  to 
modem  times,  but  we  find  no  sufficient  reason 
for  adopting  it.  It  seems  impossible  to  separate 
the  case  of  Adimantus  from  that  of  the  rest.  As 
it  would  be  capricious  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  danger, 
80  it  cannot  be  believed  that  Lysander  would 
have  endeavoured  to  corrupt  one  general  only 
with  a  view  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  strat- 
agem, even  if  it  should  be  thought  credible  that 
he  would  have  exposed  it  to  such  a  risk  of  dis- 
closure. If,  however,  all  but  Conon  were  trai- 
tors, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  exception 
made  in  favour  of  Adimantus.  The  suspicion 
might,  indeed,  assume  a  difiSsrent  form.  Con- 
sidering the  generals  as  creatures  of  the  faction 
which  procured  the  destruction  of  their  prede- 
cessors, we  might  imagine  that,  without  having 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Lysander, 
they  wilfully  abetted  his  designs.  Bat  there  is 
no  solid  groundwork  for  any  of  these  conjec- 
tures ;  and,  with  regard  to  Philocles,  they  are 
rendered  peculiarly  improbable  by  his  conduct 
towards  the  Peloponnesian  prisoners.  The 
heedlessness  of  the  commanders  seems,  indeed, 
extraordinary,  especially  after  the  warnings  of 
Alcibiades;  bat  it  is  not  too  great  to  be  as- 
cribed to  presumption  and  incapacity,  and  only 
proves  that  they  were  no  better  qualified  for 
their  station  than  the  common  men. 

Lysander,  having  first  made  himself  master 
of  Sestus,  proceed^  northwaid  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  Athenians  from  their  remain- 
ing posts  in  this  quarter.  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
oedon  opened  their  gates  to  him.  He  dismiss- 
ed the  Athenian  garrisons,  but  upon  condition 
that  they  should  repair  to  Athens,  and  with 
threats  of  putting  to  death  all  whom  he  found 
elsewhere.  The  nombers  collected  there  coold 
no  longer  give  strength,  and  were  sure  to  hast- 
en the  surrender  of  the  city.    All  Athenians, 


«  See  p.  S44.  SSO.  f  In  FlttUroli,  Ljs.,  IS. 

t  DuBoith ,  <le  F.  L.,  p.  401. 


therefore,  who  fell  in  his  way  were  peimittri 
and  enjoined  to  return  home.  HaTing  left  i 
Lacedaemonian  governor  at  Byzantiam,  he  re- 
turned to  Lampsacus,  where  he  stayed  a  shavt 
time  to  refit,  and  then  sailed  oat  of  the  Helkt- 
pont  with  an  armament  of  SOO  gaUeys.  Hb 
chief  employment  in  his  progress  towards  the 
south  was  to  settle  the  government  of  the  cities, 
now  entirely  subject  to  his  will,  on  an  oligarchi- 
cal model,  which  enabled  him  to  place  the  whok 
authority  in  the  hands  of  his  own  creature  A 
council  often  (a  decarchy,  as  it  viras  comnoonlr 
called),  nominated  by  himself,  was  the  ordinaiV 
substitute  for  all  the  ancient  forms  of  polltj 
While  he  stopped  to  introduce  such  changes  in 
Lesbos,  he  despatched  Eteonicus,  with  ten  gal- 
leys, to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  every  town 
subject  to  Athens  immediately  submitted.  In- 
deed, throughout  Greece  and  the  iEgean«  a? 
soon  as  the  events  of  iEgos-potami  were  known, 
the  friends  of  Athens  dropped  all  thoughts  of 
resistance,  except  in  a  single  instance.  At  Sa- 
moa, the  fear  and  hatred  which  the  democraticaJ 
party  felt  towards  its  adversaries  overpowered 
the  restraints  of  prudence,  and  instigated  it  to 
fall  upon  them,  and  to  maintain  itself  in  open 
defiance  of  the  irresistible  power  which  was 
ready  every  moment  to  crush  it.  Whether, 
however,  this  was  an  act  of  wanton  aggiessioo, 
or  of  indiscreet  resistance,  is  a  question  wfaidi 
our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  does  not 
permit  us  to  decide ;  but  Lysander,  intent  on 
greater  things,  took  no  notice,  for  the  pres- 
ent, of  this  demonstration  of  impotent  enmity 
While  he  drove  the  Athenians  before  him  into 
Athens,  he  invited  the  outcasts,  whom  the  crae 
policy  or  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  had 
at  various  times  deprived  of  their  native  soils, 
to  return  to  their  long-lost  homes ;  so  a  feeble 
remnant  of  the  ancient  peculation  was  coUeeted 
in  Melos  and  in  JEgiiatL.  He  had  sent  to  Agis 
and  to  Sparta  to  announce  his  approach,  and 
all  the  land  forces  of  the  confederacy  had  been 
sununoned  to  take  the  field,  and  followed  Pan- 
sanias,  the  colleague  of  Agis,  into  Attica,  where 
they  encamped  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy ; 
and,  not  long  after,  he  himself  appeared  vnth 
160  galleys  before  the  month  of  the  Pirasus. 

It  was  night  when  the  Paralas  arrived  with 
its  heavy  tidings ;  but  they  soon  spread  from 
Piraeus  to  the  upper  city,  ushered  in  by  a  long 
wail  of  grief  and  despair,  which  swelled  as  tbej 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  streets  and 
public  places  were  speedily  filled  with  groups 
of  anxious  or  mourning  citizens,  assembled  to 
learn  or  to  deplore  the  fate  of  their  friends  and 
of  their  country.  It  is  probable  that  Xenophoo 
does  not  much  exaggerate  when  he  says  that 
none  went  to  rest  that  night.  But  when  be 
adds  that  the  prevailing  impression  was  the 
fear  of  treatment  similar  to  that  which,  in  the 
wantonness  of  prosperity,  they  had  inflicted  oe 
the  Melians,  the  Histieans,  the  Scionaeans,  the 
Toronaeans,  the  ^ginetans,  and  on  the  people 
of  many  other  vanquished  cities,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  has  been  more  eager  to 
express  his  own  sense  of  the  retribution  which 
he  thought  due  for  so  many  breaches  of  justice 
and  mercy,  than  carefhl  to  represent  the  exact 
state  of  public  feeling,  even  so  far  as  it  fell 
under  his  observation.  His  own  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  statements  of  another  contemporai; 
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laihor,*  leads  ua  to  oonoliide  that  the  evil  meet 
generally  dreaded  was  of  a  different  kind,  though 
lot  much  less  formidable ;  that  it  was  not  ex- 
ermi  nation,  but  a   political   reaction,  which 
night  once  more  reduce  Athens  under  the  yoke 
3f  a  faction,  irritated  by  its  former  defeat,  and 
by  the  punishment  of  its  principal  leaders,  and 
released  from  all  restraints  by  the  countenance 
which  it  would  not  fail  to  receive  from  Sparta. 
This,  as  the  event  proved,  was  the  real  danger ; 
and  -cvhether  this  might  still  be  avoided,  seems 
to  have  been  the  main  question  which  agitated 
all  patriotic  spirits.    Successful  resistance,  in- 
deed,  was  known  to  be  utterly  hopeless ;  the 
last  struggle  for  victoiy  had  exhausted  the  last 
means  of  defence ;  but  it  was  possible  that  the 
sho^wr  of  a  desperate  resolution,  steadily  main- 
tained, might  induce  the  conquerors  to  content 
themselves  with  such  terms  as  would  leave  the 
state,  though  shorn  of  all  its  power,  and  depend- 
ant on  its  rival,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  internal 
freedom.    An  assembly  was  held  the  next  day, 
in  ivhich  it  was  determined  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance of  all  the  harbours  but  one,  and  to  take 
all  the  precautions  required  for  the  defence  of  a 
city  pressed,  as  they  were  soon  to  be,  by  a  rig- 
orous siege.    In  this  attitude  they  awaited  the 
anival  of  Lysander  and  of  the  Peloponnesian 
army. 

W^e  should  have  less  reason  to  doubt  that 
Xenophon  has  faithfully  described  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  Athenians  by  the  news  of 
their  disaster,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  exul- 
tation with  which  he  relates  it,  if  he  had  not  for- 
feited  his  claim  to  credit  on  this  point,  by  repre- 
senting the  same  impression  as  still  prevailing, 
at  a  time  when  it  is  clear  from  his  own  narra^ 
tive,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  Lysias, 
that  no  such  alarm  could  have  been  generally 
felt,  and  that  the  people  was  much  more  incli- 
ned to  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own 
resources.  The  Athenians,  he  says,  when,  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  Lysander,  they  found  them- 
selyes  blockaded  both  by  sea  and  land,  were 
reduced  to  despair,  and  considered  it  as  their 
inevitable  doom  to  suffer  the  same  usage  as 
they  had  wantonly  dealt  to  the  weaker  states, 
which  had  conmiitted  no  offence  but  that  of  si- 
ding with  their  now  yictorious  enemy.  But  this, 
at  least,  must  be  regarded  as  a  fiction,  which 
perhaps  the  historian  thought  justified  by  its 
moral  tendency ;  for  he  himself  afterward  men- 
tions a  fact  which  it  seems  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  supposition  that  the  besieged 
never  ceased  to  dread  the  utmost  rigour  of  vin- 
dictive hostility.!    Soon  after  the  appearance 

*  LysiM  e.  Aforat.,  p.  130,  141.    Entoath.,  p.  130. 

t  AcoordiDgly,  a  writer  who  eagerly  copies  jCeoophon's 
picture  of  the  deepoadenor  which  prerailed  at  Athens, 
found  himself  obliged  to  disguise  this  fact  as  well  as  he 
cooliL  Xeaophoa  himself  says  sidiply — though  in  a  paien- 
thesis,  and  in  the  wrong  place,  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  the  fact 
ss  mach  as  possible  out  of  siffht— ir/>OMaAo?yro  t&v  fiaKfiiav 
reixuVy  ^( ii*a  modlovt  KaBtkiiv  ixdrtpov.  The  modern  hi»- 
tonaa  informs  his  reader,  **  It  WMVMurrstood  that  the  Lace- 
dxmoaians,  among  other  things,  required  the  demolition  of 
the  Long  Walls  for  the  space  of  ten  furlongs."  This  is  a 
merely  arbitiarv  Tariation  from  Xenophon's  statement, 
which  so  far  perractly  agrees  with  that  of  Lysias,  who  relates 
that  those  terms  were  formally  proposed  by  the  Lacednmo- 
nians,  and  communicated  to  the  people  in  the  first  assembly 
held  on  the  subject  of  peace  after  the  arrival  of  Lysander. 
Agorat.,  p.  1  SO.  Nor  does  Xenophon,  any  more  than  Lysias, 
authorize  the  assertion  that,  **  in  holding  out  the  reqnisi- 
tion  to  demolish  the  walls,  no  assurance  had  been  gtren  that 
•laTery  should  not  be  the  common  doom."    Svch  an  assn- 


of  Lysander  before  Piraeus  negotiationa  were 
opened  with  the  besiegers,  and  they  proposed 
terms  of  peace,  which  to  many  appeared  very 
reasonable  and  moderate,  but  ^hich  were  nev- 
ertheless rejected.  It  is  probable  that  Lysan- 
der was  eager  to  consummate  his  victory,  and 
therefore  at  first  offered  liberal  conditions.* 
The  main  demand  of  the  conquerors  was  that 
the  Long  Walls  should  be  pulled  down  to  the 
length  of  above  a  mile  on  each  side.  Such 
overtures  could  scarcely  have  been  refused  by 
men  who  felt  their  situation  so  desperate  as, 
according  to  Xenophon*s  description,  his  coun- 
trymen believed  theirs  to  be  from  the  beginning 
of  the  siege ;  and  it  may  seem  surprising  that 
they  were  not  gladly  accepted.  Cleophon,  it 
appears,  was  again  foremost  to  oppose  the  de- 
mands of  the  enemy,  and  he  is  said  by  a  later 
oratort  to  have  threatened  to  stab  any  one  who 
should  make  mention  of  peace.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  Xenophon  and  Lysias,  that  such 
violence  was,  on  this  occasion  at.least,  unneces- 
sary, and  that  he  only  expressed  the  general 
feeling  when  he  resisted  the  proposal  relating 
to  the  Long  Walls.  And  this  feeling  can  only 
be  understood,  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  Long 
Walls  were  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  demoo- 
racy,  and  the  concession  required  as  nothing 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  Constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
terms,  while  they  appeared  to  popular  jealousy 
intolerably  oppressive,  as  little  satisfied  the  se- 
cret wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party,  which  de- 
sired to  see  its  countiy  reduced  to  a  condition 
in  which  its  own  ascendency  would  be  more  ef- 
fectually secured. 

The  hopes  of  this  party  had  been  revived  by 
the  public  calamity,  and  it  prosecuted  its  mach- 
inations with  redoubled  activity,  and,  it  would 
seem,  with  unusual  dexterity  and  dissimulation. 
It  was  adverse  to  any  treaty  which  would  not 
completely  prostrate  Athens  under  its  rule ;  and 
probably  assumed  a  show  of  concern  for  the 
national  honour,  as  a  ground  lor  concurring  on 
this  occasion  with  Cleophon.  Such  a  course  of 
proceeding  would  raise  its  credit,  while  it  led 
the  people  to  throw  away  the  last  chance  of  do- 
mestic independence.  The  council  of  this  year 
was  chiefly  filled  with  men  subservient  to  its 
views  ;t  and  Archestratus,  one  of  its  members, 
who  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  enemy's 
offers,  was  put  in  prison — it  would  seem  by  his 
colleagues — and  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding 
any  one  to  renew  this  proposal.    At  the  same 

ranee,  as  far  as  it  could  be  given  by  words,  was  clearly 
conveyed  by  the  offer  to  make  peace  on  tho  conditions  pro- 
posed. But  after  the  second  unsuccessful  embassy  it  is 
possible  that  doubts  may  have  arisen  or  have  been  studi- 
ously suggested  is  to  the  intentions  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, which  Theramenes  undertook  to  clear  up.  If  any 
one  should  be  inclined  to  contend  that,  independently  c' 
Xenophon's  testimony,  the  nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Athenians  throughout  the  siege  wore  afraid 
of  the  worst,  we  would  refer  to  the  language  of  the  Athe- 
nian speaker  in  the  M elian  conference,  Thnc. ,  ▼.,  91 :  'Huctc 
3t  hittripas  ApySji^  ^»  kuI  «av6l^,  ohx  iSvftoviuv  rpv  rcAcv- 
V  oh  Y^P  M  ipx^Tti  SXkuvj  &evtp  kcH  AaKtiai/iivtoi, 
roi  iuvoi  Toli  viKtfiuatv. 

*  But  iEschines  certainly  exaggerates  as  much  as  Xeno- 
phon, though  in  an  opposite  direction,  when  (De  F.  L.,  p. 
38)  he  says  Uiat  the  Spartans  offered  to  allow  the  Atheni- 
ans to  keep  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyrus,  and  their  demo- 
cratical  institutions.  t  .A^hines,  1  c 

;  Lysias  c.  Agorat.,  p.  131.  Possibly  this  preTailinf 
tendency  of  the  council  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
<^aage  which  deprived  its  members  of  pay. 
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time,  the  urgenoy  of  the  public  danger  fornish- 
ed  a  fair  pretext  for  suggesting  a  measure 
which  was  professedly  designed  to  promote  con- 
cord and  allay  discontent,  but  which  probably 
strengthened  the  oligarchical  faction  more  than 
the  state.    A  decree,  moved  by  one  Patroclides, 
reciting  a  similar  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  on  the  eve  of  the  Persian  invasion,  re- 
stored many  citizens,  who  had  been  wholly  or 
partially  disfranchised,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  political  rights.*     No  exiles,  however, 
were  recalled  by  this  decree,t  which,  if  it  was 
the  work  of  the  ohgarchy,  marks  its  caation  no 
leas  than  the  jealousy  of  the  people.    But  it 
seems  probable  that  this  measure  led  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  return  of  Critias,  who  had 
been  for  some  time — ^perhaps  for  several  years 
— absent  from  Athens.    Xenophon  intimates 
that  he  was  banishedjt  but  it  is  possible  that 
his  exile  may  have  been  partly  voluntary,  the 
result  of  a  sentence  of  disfhmchisement,  which 
rendered  his  residence  at  Athens  insupportable 
to  his  haughty  spirit.    He  was,  perhaps,  thus 
forced  to  go  abroad  not  long  after  the  polity  of 
the  Five  'Diousand  was  abolished.    At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Arginuse  he  was  sojourning  in 
Thessaly,  and — if  we  may  believe  an  assertion 
which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  ad- 
versary^was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
shows  how  lightly  his  political  principles  sat  on 
him,  or  how  careless  he  was  in  the  choice  of 
instruments  for  his  ambitious  ends.    He  is  said 
to  have  conspired  with  one  Prometheus  to  es- 
tabhsh  democracy,  and  to  have  attempted  to 
arm  the  Penests  a^inst  their  lords.    The  un- 
dertaking seems  to  have  failed,  but  it  may  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  people 
at  home,  and  have  enabled  his  friends  the  more 
easily  to  effect  his  restoration.    On  his  return 
to  Athens  he  became  the  leader  of  the  oligarch- 
ical faction,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
clubs,  which  still,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  formed  its  principal  strength.     By 
them,  or  through  their  interest,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  an  office,  which  is  so  described  by  Lysias,!! 
that  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was  public 
and  legal,  or  merely  the  creature  of  the  party, 
which  in  either  case  used  it  for  its  own  ends. 
It  was  copied  from  the  Spartan  institutions,  be- 
ing filled  by  five  persons  who  bore  the  name  of 
ephors.T    Their  nominal  authority — if  it  was 

*  Andocides,  Mjat.j  p.  10.  "ESoXcv  hpHv  roiiii  iitinov^ 
httrtuovi  iro(i)(rfft. 

t  Id.  ibid.  LysiM,  indeed — in  a  rassage  which  has  been 
most  abdurdlj  applied  to  the  period  preceding  the  siege — 
seems  to  assert  that  the  exiles  were  restorefl  before  the 
p«aee,  iifft.  Kar.  arok.y  p.  174.  But  this  contrvdicts  not 
oqIt  Andocides,  but  Xenophon  (Hell.,  ii.,  t,  SS),  as  well  as 
prrobability.  The  return  of  the  exiles  waa  one  bf  the  evils 
moat  dreaded.  It  is  probable  that  Lysias  ,had  diflerent 
epochs  in  his  mind  at  onoe :  that  in  which  the  decree  of 
Patroclidea  was  passed,  and  that  oK  the  capitnlation,  when 
the  exiles  returned.    The  oath  of  oouoord  which  he  speaks 

voieis  oPKovf  &pt9VTg)j  whatever  may  have  been  ila  natnre 
— whicA  the  description,  ro7{  SXKott  A^vorc,  leaves  eztreme- 
ly  obscure — clearly  belongs  to  the  same  period  (the  early 
put  of  the  siege)  as  the  deliberation  aboat  eonoord  men- 
tioned by  Andocides  {f^ovXtivacBe  mfi  ^/tcvoiai). 

t  it..  8,  15.    ^vviSrv  i»f6  rvi  hi^^ov.  k  ii.,  S,  86. 

II  Erato«th.,p.  134. 

H  This  in  itself  appears  to  be  an  argument  acainst  the 
Bttpposition  (which,  hcrwever,  is  adopted  by  Boeckh  and  C. 
F.  Hermann)  that  it  was  a  public  office  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  only  one  featvre  in  the  description  given  by  Lysias 
'rtfhich  seems  to  imply  a  legitimite  authority :  that  they  aa- 
'  the  stations  df  the  pbylardis  who  guarded  the  city 


in  any  degree  legal— eeenw  to  ha;^  been  eon- 
fined  to  objects  connected  with  the  defence  of 
the  city.  But  their  chief  employment  was  to 
collect  new  associates  for  the  cause  of  oligarchy, 
and  to  wield  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  swaying  puUic  measures,  and  of 
filling  the  most  important  offices  with  thejur  own 
adherents.  Thus  the  faction,  while  it  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  step  which  might 
disclose  its  designs,  gradually  gained  strength, 
and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow. 

It  was  conscious  that  without  any  eflTort  of  its 
own  the  mere  lapse  of  time  would  bring  it  con- 
tinually nearer  to  its  object.  The  su&enDess 
of  the  calamity  which  had  deprived  Athens  of 
her  navy  had  prevented  the  laying  in  a  stock  of 
provisions  to  meet  a  long  siege ;  the  measures 
of  Lysander  had  increased  the  ordinary  number 
of  mouths,  and  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  felt. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  estimate  the  precise  valus 
of  Xenophon's  language,  when  be  says  that  the 
food  was  entirely  consumed,*  since  the  city  was 
able  to  hold  out  four  or  five  months  after  this 
failure.  But  if  we  may  depend  on  the  fact  that 
several  persons  had  died  or  hunger,  the  distress 
must  have  been  great  before  the  people  attempt- 
ed to  renew  the  negotiation  with  the  enemy. 
At  length  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Agis  to 
propose  an  alliance  with  Sparta — a  softer  term 
for  subjection — ^without  any  condition  but  that 
of  retaining  the  walls  and  Piraeus.  Agis,  how- 
ever, disclaimed  the  power  of  treating  with, 
them,  and  directed  them  to  repair  to  Sparta. 
But  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  near  Sellasia, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  message  from  the 
ephors,  who  called  upon  them  to  state  the  pro- 
posal which  they  brought,  and,  on  hearing  it,  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  depart,  and  not  to 
return  until  they  should  be  better  advised.  This 
answer  created  general  despondency  at  Athens ; 
and  it  would  have  been  credible  enough,  that 
now,  at  least,  many  began  to  apprehend  the 
worst  evils  of  war.  Xenophon,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  none  yet  ventured  to  propose 
that  they  should  accede  to  the  terms  first  of- 
fered by  Sparta,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  they  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  a 
more  honourable  capitulation. 

Still  it  was  necessary  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  without  delay ;  even  the  time  required 
for  another  embassy  could  be  ill  spared.  In 
this  emergency  Theramenes  came  forward  to 
relieve  the  public  anxiety.    He  probably  still 

— 0t)X<f/»xov(  hti  Tui  ^iiXaxd;  KarlvTifoait*  All  the  other 
circumstances  tend  to  the  opposite  oonclnsion  ;  and  perhaps 
this  may  be  explained  as  a  particular  example  of  the  infln* 
ence  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates,  Aud, 
aa  Sievers  observes  (De  Xenophontia  HellenidSf  p.  99},  it 
is  scarcely  poaaible  that  there  should  h&ve  been  any  room 
for  doobting  who  the  ephon  were— as  appears  from  Lysias 
to  hava  basn  the  case  -if  they  had  been  pnUicIy  chosen. 

*  ii.,  S,  11,  Hd  raiTcXfiv  hfn  b  ciroi  i^sXAolnt.  Yet 
he  writes,  only  a  few  lines  alter,  that  llienuDaenea  wnited 
more  than  three  months  for  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
woold  be  willing  to  accept  an^  terms,  hd  ri  ^i XcXenrh^m 
tIv  ffiTW  inayrm.  Thff  ooeasional  supplies  intrrjdncMi  hj 
prfvale  adventnrera,  who  contrived  to  elude  the  blockade, 
as  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Isocratea  adv.  Cnllim.,  p. 
388,  eaai  scarcely  be  thought  aufBcient  to  reconcile  Xeno* 
phoii's  expressiona  in  theae  two  passana.  Tim  eztraordi- 
nary  honours  bestowed  on  the  client  of  Isocratea  pnve  that 
the  case  was  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitary  one  ;  and  if  the  city 
had  for  several  months  been  kept  from  starvnticqi  by  his  ez- 
eitions,  the  orator  certainly  would  not  have  fiuied  to  dweQ 
upon  that  fact 
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enjosred  the  reputation  of  a  friend  of  freedom, 
who  bad  no  connexion  with  the  oligarchical 
party.  He  was,  therefore,  listened  to  with  con- 
fidence, when  he  offered  to  go  to  Lysander  and 
ascertain  the  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  and  the 
object  for  which  she  insisted  on  demolishing 
the  Long  Wafls.  Xenophon  speaks  as  if  the 
only  doabt  had  been,  or,  at  least,  now  was, 
whether  the  Spartans  exacted  this  concession 
merely  by  way  of  security  for  themselves,  or 
with  a  view  to  farther  hostile  proceedings,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  redu- 
cing the  Athenians  to  personal  slavery.  But, 
at  least,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  not  this  sus- 
picion that  at  first  deterred  the  people  from  ac- 
cepting these  conditions  ;*  and  even  now,  if  we 
may  beheve  an  author  as  well  informed  as  Xen- 
ophon, and  not  swayed  by  stronger  prejudices,! 
Theramenes  encouraged  it  to  hope,  not  merely 
that  it  might  avoid  the  total  extinction  of  its 
civil  existence,  but  that  it  might  obtain  peace 
without  the  sacrifice  either  of  its  fortifications, 
or  of  the  remains  of  its  navy,  and  even  some 
farther  indulgence,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
he  aflbcted  to  keep  secret,  as  he  did  the  method 
by  which  he  expected  to  procure  such  favoura- 
ble terms.  What  was  eageriy  desired  was 
readily  believed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  we  do  not  loiow  on 
what  grounds,  from  several  speakers ;  and  he 
set  out,  but  without  any  intention  of  returning 
ontil  the  city  should  have  been  redaced  to  a 
state  of  weakness  which  would  leave  it  no  lib- 
erty of  choice  as  to  any  conditions  that  might 
be  offered,  or  his  own  partisans  should  have 
gained  an  undisputed  ascendency,  which  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  efifect.  With  this 
view,  he  stayed  upward  of  three  months  in  the 
enemy*8  camp,  and  he  no  doubt  made  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  communicate  the  plans  of 
his  party  to  Lysander.  Xenophon  is  totally  si* 
lent  as  to  the  events  which  happened  during 
this  interval  at  Athens,  and  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  only  change  which  took  place 
there  before  the  return  of  'nieramenes  consist- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  famine.  But  we  learn 
from  Lysias,  that  during  this  period  the  oligarch- 
ical fiiction  was  actively  employed  in  extend- 
ing its  influence,  and  removing  or  overawiog 
its  adversaries ;  and  we  gather,  from  an  allu- 
sion which  Xenophon  elsewhere  makes  to  the 
same  transactions,  that  the  city  was  at  this 
time  the  scene  of  violent  tumults,  t 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  council 
of  the  year  was  filled  with  partisans  of  oligar- 
chy ;  and  Cleophon  had  frequently  invei^ed 
against  it  as  a  band  of  conspirators.^  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  fresh  causes  occurred 
daring  the  absence  of  Theramenes  to  exasper- 
ate their  mutual  animosity,  or  whether  the 
council  now  for  the  first  time  felt  itself  strong 
enough  to  act  on  the  oflfensive  against  him.  He 
was  a  troublesome,  and,  perhaps,  a  formidable, 
adversary ;  for  he  was  bold,  vigilant,  and,  in  one 

*  If  it  had  been  eo,  instead  of  perenptonljr  rajeetinf  the 
eoadition,  they  would  snrely  have  appUed  for  ■ome  faitlknr 
aanranee  to  relieve  their  aoprehennons.  If  no  Yerbal  ae- 
•nranoe  cooJd  MtiBfy  them,  the  undertaking  of  Thermmenes 
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respect,  apparently  honest — ^he  died  poor,  after 
having  for  many  years  filled  stations  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  enrich  himself  at  ' 
the  public  expense* — and  he  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Measures,  therefore,  were  concerted  for  his 
overthrow ;  and  the  struggle  for  this  object 
seems  to  have  been  regaled  as  one  which 
would  in  a  great  degree  determine  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  contencSng  parties.  It  appears  that 
he  held  some  military  office,  which  afforded  a 
pretext  for  charging  him  with  neglect  of  duty ; 
and  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  Satjrrus,  one 
of  its  members,  threw  him  into  prison,  to  take 
his  trial.  According  to  the  legal  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, he  should  have  been  brought  before  a 
court  composed  in  the  ustial  way  of  the  com- 
mon citizens.  But  such  a  tribunal  woald  not 
have  served  the  piupose  of  his  enemies,  who 
foresaw  that  in  this  case  he  would  be  acquit- 
ted. To  ensure  his  destruction,  they  called  in 
the  aid  of  an  associate  who  possessed  extraor- 
dinary means  of  abetting  their  designs.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  person 
named  Nicomachus  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  collecting  and  transcribing  the  laws  of 
Solon.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
Lysias  gives  of  this  man  and  his  commission, 
we  are  surprised  to  see  an  individual,  under  the 
Athenian  democracy,  invested  with  such  exten- 
sive power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Nicomachus,  it  appears,  had 
at  first  required  no  more  than  four  months  for 
the  execution  of  his  work ;  but  he  contrived  to- 
delay  its  completion  for  some  years.  And  the 
laws  which  he  had  to  compile  were  in  such  a 
state,  and  his  operations  were  subject  to  so  lit- 
tle control,  that  he  was  able  to  insert  forgeries- 
in  the  new  code,  to  suit  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ties who  would  pay  him  for  the  interpolation. 
To  this  man  the  oligarchical  faction  now  appli- 
ed fbr  assistance  against  Cleophon ;  and  Nicom- 
achus drew  out  of  his  armory  a  weapon  made 
or  pointed  for  thehr  purpose.  He  fabricated  a 
law  which  constituted  the  council  itself  the 
judges  of  Cleophon's  case,  and,  according  to 
Lysias,  paid  so  little  regard  to  decency  as  to 
produce  this  law,  which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  before,  on  the  veryday  appointed  for  the  trial. 
Cleophon  was  tried  by  his  enemies,  condemned, 
and  put  to  death.  But  this  mockery  of  justice 
seems  not  to  have  been  carried  through  without 
violent  opposition ;  for  Xenophon  speaks  of  a 
sedition  in  which  Cleophon  lost  his  life,  and  in 
which — ^probably  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
same  party — Callixenus,  and  the  others  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  their  conduct 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  generals  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginusae,  made  their  escape.  They  found 
an  asylum  in  Decelea. 

Theramenes,  it  must  be  supposed,  received 
information  of  all  that  was  passing  at  Athens 
during  his  absence,  and,  perhaps,  the  triumph 
gained  by  his  friends  over  Cleophon  hastened 
his  return ;  though  if  the  city  had  already  be- 
gun to  sufier  the  miseries  of  famine  when  he 

«  Lyeiaa,  De  Bonis  Ar.,  p.  190.  **^a  to  Cleophon,  yoa 
are  all  aware  that  lor  many  yean  all  the  afaira  of  the  dty 
(or  ita  finaaeea)  passed  through  his  hands,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  had  amassed  a  very  large  fortune  from  hie 
oflBoe  Ok  riH  dpx^)'  ^^^  *^*^  "**  ^^^^  ^hi*  supposed 
wealth  was  aowhore  to  he  found,  and  his  ralativsa,  to  whoM. 
he  left  all  he  had,  an  notorioafllj  poor.** 
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left  H,  he  might  well  have  expected  to  find  it 
by  this  time  willing  to  submit  to  any  terms 
which  might  be  dictated  to  it.  He  now  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  till  then  detained  by 
Lysander,  and  at  last  had  been  directed  to  ap- 
ply to  the  government  at  Sparta,  which  alone 
possessed  authority  to  decide  such  questions. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  scrutinizing  the  conduct 
of  Theramenes :  the  people  was  impatient  of 
farther  delay,  and  eagerly  caught  at  the  hopes 
which  he  still  held  out.  He  was  sent  with 
nine  colleagues  to  Sparta,  invested  with  full 
powers.  The  embassy  was  stopped  at  Sellasia, 
as  before,  by  a  message  from  the  ephors,  but 
was  permitted  to  proceed  on  declaring  itself 
authorized  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty.  An 
assembly  was  then  held  to  deliberate  on  the 
terms  which  should  be  granted  to  the  vanquish- 
ed enemy.  It  was  attended  by  deputies  from 
the  allied  states  ;  and,  according  to  Xenophon, 
many  of  them  urged  the  Spartans  to  exercise 
the  right  of  conquest  to  its  utmost  extent,  and, 
instead  of  negotiating,  to  exterminate  Athens 
from  the  face  of  Greece.  The  Corinthians  and 
Thebans  contended  most  strenuously  for  the 
more  rigorous  measure ;  and  there  was  a  re- 
port that,  on  this  or  some  other  occasion,  a 
Theban  orator  had  proposed  to  raze  Athens  to 
the  ground,  and  to  turn  Attica  into  a  sheep- 
walk.  But  the  Spartans  were,  if  not  too  gen- 
erous, too  prudent  to  gratify  the  resentment  of 
their  allies  by  a  kind  of  revenge  which  would 
have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  inhuman. 
They  looked  more  to  the  future  than  the  past ; 
and  Lysander,  who  had  sent  an  Athenian  exile 
named  Aristoteles  to  prepare  them  for  the  em- 
bassy of  Theramenes,  had  probably  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
Athens  if  the  government  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  which  would  entirely  depend 
-on  their  protection.  They  therefore  took  a  tone 
of  magnanimous  forbearance,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  extirpate  a  people 
which  had  once  rendered  great  services  to 
Greece  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies :  a 
noble  sentiment,  which  had  unhappily  been 
dormant  in  the  case  of  Plataea,  when  they  stood 
in  a  dififerent  relation  to  Thebes.  The  condi- 
tions with  which  the  embassy  was  sent  back 
were,  that  not  only  the  Long  Walls,  but  the  for- 
tifications of  Piraeus,  should  be  destroyed ;  the 
ships,  all  but  twelve,  delivered  up ;  the  exiles 
restored ;  and  that  Athens  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  or,  as  Xen- 
ophon mildly,  but  plainly  expresses  it,  should 
make  the  enemies  ^nd  allies  of  Sparta  her  own, 
and  should  follow  whithersoever  Sparta  might 
lead,  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

With  these  terms  Theramenes  and  his  col- 
leagues returned  ;  and,  as  they  entered  Athens, 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  anxious  crowd, 
which  trembled  lest  their  embassy  might  have 
proved  fruitless :  for  famine  was  now  extend- 
ing its  ravages  with  frightful  rapidity.  An  as- 
sembly was  appointed  to  be  held  the  next  day 
to  receive  and  deliberate  on  the  report  of  the 
embassy :  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the  terms 
were  privately  communicated  to  many  inqui- 
rers, and  they  excited  great  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. A  number  of  persons,  including  some 
of  the  generals  and  other  military  oflicers,  re- 
proached Tneramenea  with  the  disappointment 


he  had  caused  of  hopes  which  he  bad  excited, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  persuading  the 
people  to  reject  the  terms  he  had  brought.  His 
party,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  these  opponents  before  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly.  One  Agoratus  was  suborned  to  lay 
an  information  against  them  before  the  council, 
charging  them  with  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
the  peace,  and  they  were  all  arrested.  The 
next  day  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  theatre 
of  Piraeus ;  the  ambassadors  made  their  report, 
and  Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing the  treaty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  plen- 
itude of  his  powers,  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  binding  on  the  people.  Several  voices 
were  still  raised  against  it ;  not,  however,  be- 
cause any  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
the  Spartans  would  not  observe  it,  and  would 
use  the  power  it  gave  them  to  treat  the  Athe- 
nians as  slaves,  but  because  it  was  seen  that 
the  restoration  of  the  exiles  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  democracy.  Theram- 
enes hiniself  was  attacked,  and  his  conduct  is 
said  to  have  been  contrasted  by  one  Cleomenes 
with  that  of  Themistoeles,  who  had  outwitted 
the  enemy  for  the  security  of  Athens,  as  The- 
ramenes had  deceived  his  confiding  country- 
men to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  defence. 
But  Theramenes  felt  himself  strong  enou^  to 
disregard  these  taunts  *,  the  msgority  of  the  as- 
sembly was  glad  to  purchase  relief  f^om  the 
horrors  of  famine  at  any  price ;  it  approved  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted 
against  the  persons  accused  by  Agoratus,  who 
were  committed  to  prison  for  trial ;  the  treaty 
was  adopted,  and  Lysander  sailed  into  Piraeus. 

He  forthwith  proceeded  to  demolish  the  Long 
Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  port,  and  to 
commit  the  surrendered  galleys,  which  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  be  carried  away,  to  the  flames. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  begun  to  the  sound 
of  joyous  music.  The  foreigners  looked  on, 
crowned  with  chaplets,  as  for  a  festival,  deeming 
that  day,  says  Xenophon,  the  beginning  of  lib- 
erty to  Greece.  Their  triumph  was  shared  by 
a  band  of  Athenian  exiles,  who  foUowed  in  the 
train  of  Lysander,  and,  in  this  day  of  their  coun- 
try's deepest  humiliation,  saw  the  beginning  of 
their  power  and  the  earnest  of  their  revenge. 

The  close  of  a  struggle  so  long  and  so  mo- 
mentous, which  produced  so  great  a  change  in 
the  state  of  Greece,  invites  us  to  pause,  and 
reflect  on  the  series  of  causes  and  eflects  which 
led  to  this  issue.  We  are  aware  that  the  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  events  is  not  confined  to  any  particulai 
view  of  their  connexion ;  but,  as  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  can  yield  little  either  of  in- 
struction or  entertainment  so  long  as  they  are 
considered  merely  as  insulated  facts,  we  think 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  review  them  for  the 
poipose  of  showing  the  kind  of  necessity  by 
which  they  appear  to  us  to  be  linked  together. 

We  must  begin  by  repeating  an  observation 
which  we  have  already  made :  that  the  war 
was  inevitable,  and,  though  it  might  have  been 
delayed,  could  not  have  been  preventetl.  It 
arose,  not  out  of  the  accidental  occasion  which 
determined  the  time  of  its  commencement,  but 
out  of  the  characters  and  relative  position  of 
the  parties.  The  immediate  motive  was  not 
ambition,  but  on  the  one  hand  jealousy,  on  the 
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father  fear.    Tbe  nature  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, no  less  than  the  genius  of  the  people,  eon- 
«tantly  tended  to  conquest  and  aggression,  and 
some  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confeder- 
acy were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  frequent 
collision  with  the  rival  power,  which  sometimes 
encroached  upon  their  rights,  and,  if  not  by  ac- 
tual intrigues,  by  the  influence  of  its  reputation 
and  example,  continually  threatened  the  stabil- 
ity of  their  internal  constitution.     Thus  Co- 
rinth, Thebes,  and  Megara,  had  become  impla- 
cably hostile  to  Athens,  and  were  eager  for 
war,  from  which  they  expected  security  and 
TCTenge  ;  and  Sparta  was  at  length  conTinced 
that  the  honour  of  her  station  in  the  confeder- 
acy, and,  perhaps,  her  safety,  required  that  she 
should  comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  allies. 
Beyond  these  objects  her  views  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  then  carried.    She  was  desirous  of 
humbling  Athens,  but  apparently  without  any 
design  of  stepping  into  her  place.    She  was  the 
aggressor,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure,  which  gradually  overcame 
the  reluctance  inspired  by  her  habitual  caution. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  councils  no  doubt  seems 
to  have  been  entertained,  except  by  King  Ar- 
chidamus,  of  a  speedy  triumph,  while  at  Athens 
the  eloquence  of  Pericles  was  needed  to  brace 
the  courage  of  his  countrymen  for  the  contest ; 
and  they  entered  upon  it,  not  so  much  with  a 
strong  hope  of  victory,  as  with  the  feeling  that 
it  was  better  to  run  any  risk  than  to  hold  their 
power  on  a  precarious  tenure  by  the  sufferance 
of  Sparta.    But  the  events  of  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  the  war  wrought  a  |preat  change  in 
the  views  and  spirit  of  the  belhgerents.    The 
Athenians  at  first  suffered  much  more  than  they 
had  feared.    The  devastation  of  their  territory 
proved  far  more  annoying  in  tiie  reality  than 
their  imagination  had  pictured  it.    The  calaml- 
tiee  of  war  were  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of 
the  pestilence.    The  protracted  siege  of  Potidea 
drained  the  treasury,  and  the  main  source  of 
their  revenue  was  threatened  by  the  revolt  of 
Mitylene.    Their  spirit  sank  for  a  moment  un- 
der the  pressure  of  these  evils ;  they  regretted 
that  they  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Peri- 
cles, and  sued  for  peace,  which  the  enemy  was 
too  much  elated  to  grant  on  reasonable  terms. 
But  when  they  found  that  they  were  not  over- 
whelmed by  such  a  series  of  violent  and  unex- 
pected shocks,  their  temporary  despondency 
was  succeeded  by  increased  eonfidence  in  their 
own  energy  and  resources ;  for  it  now  seemed 
that  there  was  no  danger  or  difficulty  which  they 
might  not  hope  to  surmount.    Already  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war,  when  the  plague  had  a  lit- 
tle abated,  they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
conquests  in  the  remote  west.    Pericles,  indeed, 
had  cautioned  them  against  attempting  any  en- 
largement of  their  empire  during  the  war.    But 
he  had  also  taught  them  to  neglect  Attica,  and 
to  fix  their  views  on  the  sea,  as  a  boundless  field 
for  new  acquisitions  by  which  they  might  com- 
pensate their  domestic  losses.*    They  acted  in 
his  spirit,  thongh  against  tbe  letter  of  his  advice, 
when  they  began  to  sound  their  way  in  Sicily. 
But  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  enterpri- 
ses there,  they  prosecuted  the  war  with  new 
vigour  at  home,  and  gave  their  operations  a 
more  decidedly  offensive  character.    The  ge- 

*  Thnc,  i.,  143  i  u.,  0S. 


nius  of  Demosthenes-— superior,  perhaps,  in  mil- 
itary affairs  to  that  of  Pericles — seized  the  right 
method  of  assailing  the  enemy's  most  vulnera- 
ble side,  and  Sparta,  after  having  in  her  turn 
sued  in  vain  for  peace,  saw  herself  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  dismay  and  perplexi- 
ty. If  Athens  had  confined  her  attacks  to  Pel- 
oponnesus, she  might  at  least  have  extorted 
terms  most  advantageous  to  herself  and  humil- 
iating to  her  rival.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  her  ambition  should  be  moderated  by 
success ;  the  overweening  presumption  it  inspi- 
red displayed  itself  in  the  impatience  with  which 
she  bore  her  temporary  exclusion  from  Sicily. 

The  pacification  effected  by  Hermocrates 
among  the  Sicilian  states  should  have  been  both 
a  useful  check  and  a  wholesome  warning  to  the 
Athenians.  It  failed  altogether  of  answering 
the  latter  purpose ;  but  it  may  have  contributed, 
together  with  the  alarm  excited  by  the  enter- 
prise of  Brasidas  and  tbe  disastrous  campaign 
in  BcBotia,  to  incline  them  to  peace ;  and  personal 
motives  induced  the  leading  men  in  the  two  ri- 
val states  to  take  advantage  of  this  soberer  mood. 
Tet  the  peaco  of  Nicias  seems  never  to  have 
been  considered  by  eithef  party  as  anything 
more  than  an  interval  for  taking  breath  and  gain- 
ing strength  to  renew  the  conflict.  Tbe  inert- 
ness exhibited  during  this  period  by  the  Spar- 
tan government,  the  discord  which  threatened 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  with  dissolution, 
the  Recession  of  Argos  to  the  Athenian  alliance, 
an  tended  to  increase  the  security  with  which 
the  Athenians  looked  forward  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  Melos  was  sacrificed  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  prosperity  and  power  The  ambition 
of  Alcibiades  seconded  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  in  an  island  like  Sicily  pretexts  for  inter- 
vention could  never  long  be  wanting,  and  the 
new  Sicilian  expedition  was  underAen  on  a 
scale  suited  to  tiie  growing  ▼igofur  and  the  as- 
piring temper  of  the  people.  The  conquest  of 
Sicily  was,  perhaps,  considered  as  a  step  to  that 
of  Peloponnesus ;  but  it  was  more  attractive  as 
a  source  of  revenue  than  the  domim'on  of  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

A  modem  historian,  whose  subject  led  him 
to  speculate  on  the  causes  which  determined 
the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  thinks  that 
far  too  much  weight  has  been  assigned  in  this 
respect  to  the  disastrous  event  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athe- 
nians have  been  unjustly  charged  with  rashness 
in  that  undertaking.*  He  attributes  its  failure 
to  the  want  of  that  support  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  expected  to  receive  from  the  Sicilian 
states,  without  which  no  foreign  armament,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  have  succeeded  in  such  an 
enterprise ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  SiciUan  disaster 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
We  cannot  entirely  assent  to  either  of  these 
views,  though  the  one  appears  to  us  to  come 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  other.  With- 
out stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  Athenians 
miscalculated  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter, or  the  aid  which  they  were  to  receive,  we 
think  it  clear  that  their  first  armament  was  ad- 
equate to  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  which  it  so  near- 
ly  accomplished  that,  if  the  siege  had  been  be. 

*  Maaao,  Sparta,  ii.,  p.  359. 
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gun  a  little  sooner,  all  the  succours  that  could ' 
have  been  sent  from  the  other  parts  of  the  isU  j 
and  and  from  Greece  could  not  have  saved  the  • 
place.    Whether  the  fall  of  Syracuse  would  have  | 
been  attended  with  the  subjugation  of  Sicily,  is  ' 
a  different  question.    It  might  have  involved 
the  Athenians  in  a  war  with  the  other  Sicilian 
states  as  calamitous  as  their  defeat.    But  even 
should  this  not  have  been  the  immediate  result, 
it  seems  certain  that  their  ambition  would  only 
have  been  inflamed  by  such  a  conquest,  and 
that  they  would  have  embarked  in  still  bolder 
or  wilder  undertakings,  which  their  unbending 
pertinacity  would  have  rendered  no  less  disas- 
trous than  the  siege  of  Syracuse.     Syracuse 
was  their  Moscow ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
they  would  have  found  one  elsewhere. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
maintain  that  a  total  failure,  w^ich  put  an  end 
to  all  those  projects  of  conquest  in  the  West 
which  had  been  so  long  harboured  at  Athens, 
was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  partial  success. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer 
whose  opinions  we  have  noticed,  that  the  de- 
feat of  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  an  event  of 
little  or  no  moment  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  war,  and  that  this  is  whoUj  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Persian  subsidies,  which  enabled  Sparta, 
though  repeatedly  vanquished,  as  often  to  re- 
new the  struggle,  until  she  had  exhausted  and 
overpowered  her  adversary.  It  is  true  that  the 
wonderful  efforts  which  Athens  made  dunng 
this  period  prove  that,  but  for  the  singular  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
ambition  of  Cyrus  subservient  to  Uie  interests 
of  Sparta,  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  losses 
of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  might  have  lasted 
many  years  longer,  or  might  even  have  been 
brought  to  a  different  issue.  But  it  seems  equal- 
ly clear  that  Athens  might  have  held  out  both 
against  the  Spartan  arms  and  the  Persian  gold, 
until  their  union  had  been  dissolved  by  the  deaOx 
of  Cyrus,  if  she  had  not  been  weakened  by  do- 
mestic discord ;  and  that,  even  if  the  Persian 
court  had  remained  neutral,  the  intrigues  of  the 
oligarchical  faction  might  have  rendered  all  her 
victories  fruitless.  The  failure  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  both  imboldened  the  leaders  of  that 
faction,  and,  by  the  increased  pressure  which  it 
threw  on  the  wealthier  citizens,  swelled  its  num- 
bers and  imbittered  its  spirit.  Though  defeat- 
ed in  its  first  attempt  to  betray  the  city,  it  nev- 
er dropped  its  purpose.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  deprived  the 
people  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades,  though  this 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  sequel ;  but 
it  seems  clear  that  it  contrived  the  scene  through 
which  the  last  resources  of  the  state  were  in- 
trusted to  the  weak  or  faithless  hands  which 
tost  or  betrayed  them.  In  this  way  the  Sicilian 
expedition  appears  to  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

nOU  TBI  BND  OF  TBS  PBLOPONKSSUlf  WAR  TO 
THB  RB-BSTABLISBMBNT  OF  DBMOCBACT  AT 
ATBBNS. 

In  the  capitulation  on  which  Athens  surren- 
dered, so  far  as  its  terms  are  reported  by  Xeno- 


phon,  no  mention  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  any  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  its 
form  of  government ;  and,  if  we  might  believe 
Diodorus,  one  article  expressly  provided  that 
the  Athenians  should  enjoy  their  hereditary 
Constitution.*  This  is  probably  an  error  ;  but 
if  such  language  was  used  in  the  treaty,  it  was 
apparently  designed  rather  to  insult  than  to  de- 
ceive the  people  ;  and  the  framers  of  the  arti- 
cle, who  were  also  to  be  its  expounders,  had  in 
their  view,  not  the  free  Constitution  under 
which  the  city  had  flourished  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  some  ancient  form  of  misrule,  which 
had  been  long  forgotten,  but  might  stiU  be  re- 
covered from  obUvion  by  the  industry  of  such 
antiquarians  as  Nicomachus.  It  is  at  least  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  Spartan  government,  if 
it  did  not  stipulate  for  the  subversion  of  the  de- 
mocracy, looked  forward  to  such  a  revolution 
as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  important  re- 
sults of  its  victory.  But  it  may  have  believed 
that  its  Athenian  partisans  would  be  strong 
enough  to  effect  it  without  its  interference. 
And  we  gather  from  a  statement  of  Lysias, 
which  Xenophon  does  not  contradict,!  that  Ly- 
sander,  after  he  had  seen  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  begun,  leaving  his  friends  to  complete 
their  worK,  sailed  away  to  Samoe,  now  the  only 
place  in  the  .£gean  where  the  authority  of 
Sparta  was  not  acknowledged. 

If  this  was  the  case,  he  had  scarcely  laid 
siege  to  Samoa  before  his  presence  was  re- 
quired at  Athens.  Theramenes,  Critiaa,  and 
their  associates,  wished  to  give  a  legitimate 
aspect  to  the  power  which  they  meant  to  usurp, 
and  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  But  they  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  trust  to  their  own  influence  for  the  first  step ; 
and  though  Agis  was  still  at  hand,  he  might 
not  enter  so  cordially  into  their  views,  and  did 
not  possess  so  much  weight  as  Lysander.  When, 
therefore,  a  day  bad  been  fixed  for  an  assembly 
to  consider  the  question  of  reforming  the  Con- 
stitution,t  Lysander  was  sent  for  to  attend  the 
discussion.  Theramenes  had  undertaken  the 
principal  part  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  proposed  that  the  supreme  power 
should,  for  the  present,  be  lodged  with  thirty 
persons,  who  should  be  authorned  to  draw  ui^ 
a  new  code  of  laws,^  which,  however,  was  to 

*  xrr.,  4, 1^  «vrpA«  woXirtl<f  xfi^ai. 

t  BimUMth.,  p.  19&  utTtviftypan  rdf  mtrA  Aiw4»^p«» 
ittSf  U  Z^M.  XenophoB,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to  sop- 
]KM6  that  Lyiander  did  not  leare  Athena  until  he  had  aet* 
tied  the  goreniment  of  the  Thirtj.  But  tile  extreme  brev- 
ity with  which  Xenophon  Urachea  upon  the  eventa  which 
he  here  prafeaaea  to  relate,  randera  it  nnanfe  to  draw  an  in- 
ference from  hia  ailenoe  againat  the  poaitive  teatimany  of 
another  contemporary  author-  It  would  be  quite  oonaiatent 
with  the  eharmoter  of  Lyaander  that  he  ahould  have  with- 
drawn from  Athena  before  tiie  walla  wue  deatroyad,for  the 
very  purpoae  of  entraopinpr  the  Atheniana  into  a  breach  of 
the  treaty,  which  would  give  a  pretext  for  exacting:  nnre- 
aerred  obedience  to  all  hia  oommanda.  Lysiaa  aeema  to  in- 
timate that  Lyaander  directed  hia  Athenian  irienda  to  tak» 
no  atepa  with  regard  to  the  Cooetilutioa  befon  a  certain 
time :  that  ia,  probablv,  until  the  time  allowed  for  pulling* 
down  the  walla— which  it  waa  pretty  certain  would  either 
not  haTe  been  done,  or  not  dona  with  the  raqutaiM  ezact- 
naai — ahould  have  expired.  Tharamenea,  it  ia  aaid,  pre- 
vented an  aaaembly  from  being  held,  luc  h  XtY6fitvoi  h^ 

■tate  of  the  caae,  we  can  eaaily  underatand  why  XenophoA 
pawed  it  over  in  lilenoe. 

t  Lvaiaa,  1.  c,  inqf)  ir0Xir«/a(  r^  iffcWIav  iwlmtv. 

^  Thia  i^joeara  to  be  the  meaning  of  Xenophon'a  oonciw 
ex|n«aaion,  Hell.,  ii.,  S,  S,  ei  raw;  irar^/ov$  w^peof  hfYYfi^ 
ovai,  Koff  o^i  iroX<rcv90v«t.    They  were  to  raviae  the  eid 
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he  conformable  to  the  ancient  instituiiona,  ac- 
-cording  to  a  model  framed  by  Bracontides.* 
The  presence  of  Lysander,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  deterred  the 
friends  of  liberty  from  coming  forward  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  this  proposition.  But 
its  nature  and  tendency  were  sufficiently  clear, 
and  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through 
the  assembly.  Theramenes  treated  it  with  con- 
temptuous defianoe^t  but  Lysander  silenced  it  by 
«  graver  argument  He  bade  the  malecontents 
take  notice,  that  they  were  at  hiB  mercy,  and 
were  no  longer  protected  by  the  treaty.  The 
fortifications  had  not  been  demolished  within 
the  time  prescribed^  and,  therefore,  in  strict- 
ness of  right,  the  treaty  was  void.  Their  lives 
were  forfeited,  and  nught  be  in  jeopardy  if  they 
should  reject  the  proposition  of  Theramenes. 
It  was  adopted  without  farther  hesitation ;  and 
a  list  of  the  Thirty,  of  whom  ten  were  named 
by  Theramenes,  ten  by  the  Athenian  ephors, 
and  ten  were  nominally  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
assembly,^  was  received  with  equal  unanimity. 
The  names  which  it  comprised,  wxaae  of  which 
soon  became  infamously  notorious,  were,  Poly- 
arches,  Critias,  Melobius,  Hippolochus,  EucU- 
das,  Hiero,  Mnesilochus,  Chremo,  Theramenes, 
Aresias,  Diodes,  Phiedrias,  Chaerilaus,  AnK- 
tius,  Piso,  Sophocles  (not  the  poet,  who  was 
now  dead),  Eratosthenes,  Charides,  Onoma- 
cles,  Theognis,  uEschines,  Theogenes,  Cleome- 
des,  Erasistratus,  Phido,  Dracontides,  Eoma- 
thes,  Aristoteles,  Hippomachus,  Mneatthides. 
Besides  these  a  board  of  Ten  was  appointed — 
perhaps  by  Lysander  himself— to  govern  Pirae- 
us. As  soon  as  this  affair  was  despatched,  ly- 
sander departed  with  his  fleet  to  Samoe,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  army  evacuated  Attica. 

The  Samians,  blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea, 
were  forced  to  capitulate  before  the  end  of  the 
summer;  they  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
city,  but  not  to  carry  away  any  part  of  their 
property,  except  the  clothes  they  wore.  TJhese 
terms  might  be  thought  lenient,  if  they  had  been 
ffUilty  of  any  ferocious  outrage;  but  perhaps 
Lysander  did  not  view  their  conduct  in  that 
light.  He  waa,  however,  probab^  anxious  to 
return  home  and  to  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory to  his  admiring  countrymen,  and  may  have 
been,  therefore,  the  more  willing  to  treat  with 

laws,  bat  with  unlimited  power  of  altehng  them,  and  of 
adding  new  ones. 

*  Lysias,  Eratosth.,  p.  198.  r^  mXirtlf  TLP^m  9v  ^P^f 
tcovrliiK  diiri<paivtV'  But  tne  precise  meaning  m  these 
words  ia  Tory  donbtfal.  There  u  almost  equal  difficulty, 
whether  we  suppose  that  Uiey  refer  to  a  propoaition  then 
made,  or  to  One  which  was  to  be  made,  by  Draotmtides. 

t  This  account,  which  is  that  of  Lysias,  Eratosth.,  p,  120, 
is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  Diodoros,  ziv.,  4,  who  every- 
where chooses  to  give  Theramenes  credit  for  the  purest 
virtue  and  the  wannest  patriotism,  and  on  this  oooasion 
represents  him  as  protesting  against  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchy,  until  he  was  put  to  silence  by  Lysander*s 
threats.  No  mistake  is  too  gross  for  Diodorus ;  but  one  can 
hardly  understand  Schneider's  meaning  in  his  note  on  Xen- 
ophon,  Hell^  ii.,  S,  22,  where  he  tallu  of  recoikciling  Dio- 
dorus with  Lysias  by  supposing  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
Lysias  distinctly  asserts.    Xenophon  despatches  the  whole 


who  snp- 


aoene  in  three  words :  Uo^i  t3  Hfiu. 

X  So  Diodorus,  xiv.,  4,  and  Plutarch,  Lys.,  15, 
ply  and  explain  Lysias,  Eratosth.,  o.  137. 

4  ^ixa  ix  Ttay  vapdvnavi  Lysias,!.  c.  The  whde  list  had 
no  doubt  been  made  out  beforehand  ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  Theramenes  really  chose  ten  out  of  the  Thir- 
ty. In  that  case,  his  party  would  have  been  stronger  than 
it  appears  to  have  been ;  and  at  least  he  could  not  have 
stood  alone  in  his  opposition  to  the  mMswes  afterward 
adopted. 


the  besieged.  When  they  had  withdrawn,  he 
supplied  their  place  with  the  exiJes  who  had 
been  expelled  at  various  times  in  the  civil  feuds 
of  the  island,  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the 
property  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  appointed 
a  Council  of  Ten  to  govern  them  and  secure 
their  obedience.  He  then  dismissed  the  allies 
to  their  homes,  and  himself  with  the  Lacd»mo- 
mian  squadron  returned  to  Laoonia.  He  brought 
with  him  the  Athenian  galleys  surrendered  in 
Piraeus — the  last  fragments  of  that  maritime 
power  which  he  had  broken — ^trophies  from  the 
prisses  taken  at  ^gos-potami,  and  470  talents, 
the  remainder  of  the  tribute  which  he  bad  col- 
lected from  the  Asiatic  cities  during  tiie  ab- 
sence of  Cyrus.  But  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
chide  from  a  story  which,  though  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  is  related  by  several  later 
writers,  with  circumstances  too  minute  and 
probable  to  be  rejected,  that  he  had  previously 
sent  a  larger  sum — ^perhaps  not  much  less  than 
1000  talents — ^hieh  he  is  said  to  have  intrust- 
ed to  tbe  care  of  Oylippus,  the  hero  of  Syra- 
cuse.* Gylip^us  was  subject  to  the  same  in- 
firmity which  had  ocoaaioned  the  disgrace  of 
his  father,  Cleandridas.  He  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  embeazling  a  part  of  the  treas- 
ijre,  was  detected,  and  banished,  and  put  an 
end  to  hjs  own  life  by  fasting.  But  even  the 
sum  mentioned  by  Xenophon  was  probably  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  carried  at  one  time 
to  Sparta.  To  this  were  added  crowns,  and 
various  other  presents,  whi<^  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  lysander  by  many  cities,  which  were 
eager  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  admiration, 
or  to  gain  the  &vour  of  the  conqueror.  This 
influx  of  wealth  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by 
several  Spartans,  who,  perhaps,, dreaded  the  ef- 
fect it  might  produce  both  on  their  foreign  pcrfi- 
cy  and  their  domestic  institutions :  the  example 
of  Gylippus,  though  by  no  means  an  extraonii- 
nary  case,  might  seem  to  confirm  their  views ; 
and  it  appears  that  a  proposal  was  made  to 
dedicate  the  whoile  to  the  Delphic  eod.t  But 
Lysander  and  his  friends  strenuously  resisted 
this  measure,  and  prevailed  on  the  ephors  or 
the  people  to  let  the  .treasure  remain  in  the 
public  coflfers.  A  part  was  employed  to  com- 
memorate the  triumph  of  Sparta,  and  the  merits 
of  the  individuals  who  had  principally  helped  to 
achieve  it.  Lysander  himself  adorned  one  of 
the  Spartan  temples  with  memorials  of  his  two 
victories,  of  Notium  and  .£gos-potami  ;t  and 
the  first  might,  indeed,  be  justly  considered  as 
having  opened  the  way  for  the  last.    Tripods 

*  Xenophon  clearly  states  the  470  taknts  to  have  been 
carried  to  Sparta  by  Lysander  himself.  Diodorus,  xiii., 
106,  reUtes  that  he  sent  G]rlippv»  to  Sparta  with  1900  tal- 
ents immediately  after  his  victory  at  ^gae*potami— at  least 
before  he  came  to  Athens.  Pfutareh,  Lys.,  16,  snpposee 
the  money  to  have  been  sent  afUrth9  surrender  of  Athens ; 
and  in  Nic.,28,  he  mentions  1000  talents  as  the  sum.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this,  added  to  that  mantioned  by  Xenophon, 
should  come  so  near  to  the  amouat  stated  by  Diodorns. 
Hence  we  axe  led  to  oonjeoture  that  the  two  larger  num- 
bers are  not  owing  to  exaggeration,  bat  that  GyUppns  vraa 
sent  home  with  1000  talents— probably  after  the  surrender 
of  Athens— and  that  the  470  talsnts  were  the  surplus  left 
by  the  siege  of  Samos.  Diodorus  seems  to  have  thrown  the 
two  sums  together,  and  to  have  given  the  amount  in  round 
numbers. 

t  Plutarch,  Lys.,  17,  who  cites  Tlwopomptts  andEphoras 
for  the  main  fact,  compared  with  AtbeoBUS,  vi.,  p.  SS3,  who 
says  that,  according  to  some  authors,  before  Lysander**  vic- 
tory die  Spartans  used  to  consecrate  all  their  i^cdd  and  sil* 
ver  to  Apollo  in  DelphL  t  Pmm^  iii.,  17, 4. 
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ment  before  the  town  in  the  critical  juncture  of 
the  oligarchical  insurrection.     His  presence  in- 
spived  the  assailed  party  with  terror ;  it  aban* 
doned  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  prepared 
for  flight.    He,  however,  assumed  the  mask  of 
a  mediator,  checked  the  violence  of  the  aggres- 
sors with  stern  rebukes  and  threats,  and  cheer- 
ed the  weaker  side  with  assurances  of  protec- 
tion.   Many  were  decoyed  by  this  artifice,  and 
induced  to  remain  in  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, who,  when  dissimulation  could  no  longer 
be  of  use,  put  them  all  to  death,  or,  according 
to  another  statement,  selected  300  of  the  chief 
men  for  a  massacre.    The  more  wary,  who 
made  their  escape,  found  a  hospitable  asylum 
at  the  palace  of  Pharnabazus,  who  furnished 
them  with  money,  and  settled  them  in  a  town 
on  the  southern  borders  of  his  satrapy.*    After 
having  thus  made  Miletus  his  own,  Lysander 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  C«ramic  Gulf, 
where  a  town  named  Cedrew,  inhabited  by  a 
race  mixed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  maintain- 
ed its  alliance  with  Athens.    This  seems  to 
have  been  the  whole  offence  for  which  he  ex- 
terminated the  men,  and  consigned  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery.    Then,  after  touching 
at  Rhodes,  he  shaped  his  course  towards  the 
Saronic  Gulf.    His  motive  for  this  step  seems 
'to  have  been  not  so  much  the  hope  of  any  sub- 
stantial advantage  as  partly  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing the  Athenians  stationed  at  Samos,  and  part- 
ly that  of  raising  his  own  reputation  by  the  ap- 
pearaace  of  commanding  the  sea  even  within 
view  of  the  enemy's  shores.    He  made  descents 
on  ^gina  and  Salamis,  and  on  the  coast  of  At- 
tica itself,  where  he  received  a  visit  from  Agis, 
which  enabled  hhn  to  exhibit  his  apparent  tri- 
umph in  the  sight  of  the  Peloponnesian  garri- 
son of  Decelea.    But  this  display  only  lasted 
until  information  of  his  movements  reached  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  made  with  all 
speed  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  t 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  eflfbct  which  this 
unexpected  inroad  produced  at  Athens :  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  has  not  thought  it  worth  noticing, 
but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  appointment  of  three 
new  generals,  Menander,  Tydeus,  and  Oephis- 
odotus,  who  were  now  associated  in  command 
with  Conon,  Philocles,  and  Adimantus,  and  with 
some  other  proceedings  which  indicate  an  un- 
usual excitement  in  the  public  mind ;  for  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  a  decree  was 
passed,  according  to  Plutarch's  authority,  on 
the  motion  of  Philocles — ^who  may  have  landed 
for  a  short  time  at  Athene  when  he  found  that 
the  enemy  had  disappeared,  and  perhape  was 
anxious  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  vigilance 
which  might  be  imputed  to  his  coUeagnes  and 
himself  by  an  ostentation  of  extraordinary  zeal 


*  PluUvvh,  Lys.,  8,  and  Diodoros,  ziii.,  104,  rmry  from 
••eh  other  in  sevenil  circamttancoB  of  this  transaction, 
which  Xenophon  omits  alto^ther  ;  a  silence,  the  natives 
cf  which  may  be  easily  conoeiTed.  It  is  with  the  help  of 
I>iodar«s  that  we  have  fixed  the  epoch  to  which  we  have 
assigned  it. 

t  Here  again  we  have  not  tbooght  X«nophon*s  sileiiee  as 
to  theee  moveneata  of  Lyaaader  a  sufficient  gronnd  for  re- 
Jacting  the  accoants  of  rlutarch,  Lys.,  0.  and  Diodofva, 
xiii.,  iM,  though  we  cannot  altogether  exclude  a  suspicion 
that  they  may  nave  arisen  from  a  mistake,  by  which  the 
operations  of  Lysander,  after  the  battle  of  .XgoB-potami, 
were  referred  to  a  wrong  time.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
oannected  with  this  quesnon  will  be  presently  considered. 


— for  mutilating  the  prisoners  who  should  be 
taken  in  the  sea-fight,  which  it  was  now  rescdv- 
ed  should  be  given  on  the  earliest  oppoitonity. 
This  barbarous  policy  seenur  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  counteract  the  attraction  of  the  Per- 
sian gold  among  the  H^reeks  who  had  once 
helped  to  man  the  Athenian  fleets,  and  was  per- 
haps regarded  as  a  just  punishment  of  their  de- 
sertion ;  and  it  mmy  have  been  copied  from  a 
similar  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted  in  earlier  times  against  the  iEginetans,* 
though  Xenophon  describes  the  later  decree  as 
directing  that  the  prisoners  should  lose  their 
right  hands,  while  the  earlier  one  is  reported  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  amputation  of  the 
right  thumb,  t    Adimantus  alone  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  decree,  which  might  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  passed  at  the  same  period  that  he 
and  Philocles  were  appointed  to  their  office,  if 
Xenophon  did  not  ateo  state  that  it  was  pro- 
posed in  contemplation  of  an  approaching  bat- 
tle, t    Philocles  exercised  his  command  in  an 
equally  merciless  spirit.    He  ordered  the  crews 
of  an  Andrian  and  a  Corinthian  vessel  which  he 
captured  to  be  thrown  down  a  cliff.    We  may 
hope,  notwithstanding  Xenopbon's  ambigoous 
language,  that  Gonon's  character  was  not  stain- 
ed by  even  a  tacit  sanction  of  any  of  these  atro- 
cious proceedings. 

Lysander  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians, 
and  got  the  start  of  them  on  his  way  towards 
the  Hellespont,^  which  he  found  quite  ongaard- 

*  Cicero,  OfRc.,  iii.,  II.  JBlian,  V.  H.,  ii*,  0,  where 
Perisonius  coalbaiMis  the  archmi  Philocles  of  B.C.  4d0  with 
Coqoib's  coUeagUfl.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  refer- 
ring the  decree  against  the  .Gginetans  to  the  arehonship  of 
Philocles.  Plutarch  describes  the  pnrmee  of  the  later  de- 
cree in  nearly  the  asme  tarma  whidi  .AUan  uses  with  re- 
gard to  ihe  earliar  (me^-4hn»i  &Ap»  fih  ^ipup  uii  ^vvcmtw, 
Ktiinjv  S^  iKaiivuy—ti  purpose  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
understand  in  either  case,  whether  with  regard  to  the  Pel- 
oponnesian asamen  or  the  JBginataaa,  o€  whom  Cicevo  rs- 
navks:  ^Atbeniensas  sciTerunt,  at  JEgmetis,  qm  dane 
valebaUt  poUices  pnaciderentur.** 

t  Schneider  propoees  to  reconcile  Xenophon  with  Pln- 
taroh,  who  only  mentions  the  amputation  of  tte  right 
thumb,  by  oarteeting  Xanophon's  text,  r^v  dc^iar  x^f!^  *^ 
rdy  i^tiv  ivnxupa.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
that  Plutarch  should  have  confounded  die  later  with  the 
earlier  decree,  nor  that  the  later  maaanrs  should  have  bean 
mors  inhmnan  in  order  ^  be  smno  effectual.  Sohaeider 
says  nothing  of  the  xj^ipm  in  4  33. 

i  Xenophon  first  mentions  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Athenians  for  another  sea-fight  precisely  at  the  epodi  whidi 
autta  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  raanlt  of  Lynnder^ 
appeannce  on  the  coast  of  Attica ;  that  is,  as  falling  in  the 
interval  between  the  storming  of  Cedren  and  his  voyag«  to 
the  Hellespont.  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Pbilocdet 
there  was  no  proapect  of  a  fireah  aeapfight.  It  saema,  there- 
fore, quite  dear  that  the  epoch  assigned  in  the  text  for  the 
decree  about  the  mutilation  is  the  earliest  at  which  it  can 
be  ^zed.  But  a  -uesticm  may  arise,  whether  it  doea  not 
belonir  to  a  later  •  ite,  and  whether  the  itaek^la  oiaatioaed 
br  Xenophim  (TidU.,  ii.,  1,  31),  though  he  doea  not  hint 
that  it  was  au  extraordinary  one,  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
council  of  tror,  was  not  an  assembly  hold  at  JEgos-potami 
just  before  the  battle.  Plutarch,  indeed,  auppoaes  it  to 
imve  been  held  at  Athens,  aa  appears  flrom  hia  expression, 
Lys.,  9,  irdoas  rdv  ^^/loy.  But  on  such  a  point  thia  authoji- 
ty  is  of  no  weight ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  reason  grven  for  ^ring  Adimantus  (X!an.,  Hell-, 
ii.,  1,  88)  would  be  in^>plicaUe  unlaaa  it  was  known  thst 
all  the  <Aher  priaonetrs  were  present  at  the  passing  of  tbr 
decree  which  he  alone  opposed.  Perhaps  the  atrongps: 
ground  for  aoquieecing  in  Flutarchls  statement  is,  that  if 
the  decree  was  passed  at  JBgca-potami,  Ccnon  would  aeem 
to  have  aanotioned  it,  unless  Xenophon's  iidyo;  ixtKiScro 
was  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  prisoners. 

ft  This  is  peifectlv  intelligible,  if  the  Athaaiaa  fleet  be 
supposed  to  have  fduMred  Lyaandar  to  Attiea,  and  then  to 
the  Belleqpeot.  But  in  Xenophon's  narrative  we  can  haxd- 
Iv  account  for  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  reason 
for  sailing  tows^  Chioa  at  a  distanoa  ftusi  the  ahore 
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ed,  and,  on  hiB  arriTal  at  Abydost  be  ordered 
all  the  troops  he  could  ooUeot  there  to  march, 
under  the  command  of  Thorax,  against  Lamp- 
sacus,  while  he  sailed  to  attack  it  on  the  sea- 
side. It  was  taken  by  storm,  and  given  up  to 
pUlage ;  but  Lysander  set  all  the  citizens  at  lib- 
erty. The  fall  of  this  opulent  city  had  only  just 
taken  place,  when  the  Athenians,  who  bad  been 
chasing  Lysander  at  full  speed,  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  IBO  galleys,  and  anchored  at 
Elsus,  from  whence,  finding  that  Lampsacus 
was  tost,  they  moved  on  to  Sestus,  and,  only 
stopping  there  for  provisions,  proceeded  to  a 
place  nearly  two  miles  farther  to  the  north, 
called  iE^os-potami,  facing  Lampsacus,  where 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  still  lying,  at  about 
two  miles*  distance,  for  such  was  here  the  width 
of  the  channel.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak 
Lysander  ordered  his  men  to  embark,  after 
having  taken  their  first  meal,  and  made  all  his 
dispositions  for  a  sea-fight,  but  gave  orders  that 
no  ship  should  stir  from  its  place.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  sunrise,  sailed  up  towards  the  harbour 
of  Lampsacus  to  offer  battle,  but  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  enemy,  whom  they  saw  fully  pre- 
pared to  receive  thein,  and  sheltered  under  the 
town,  and,  after  waiting  till  the  afternoon,  they 
retjimed  to  iGgos-potami.  Lysander  directed 
some  of  his  fastest  galleys  to  follow  them,  and 
observe  their  proceedings  after  their  landing ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  received  the  report 
of  his  officers  that  he  allowed  his  own  men  to 
go  ashore.  The  Athenians,  when  they  landed 
at  i£gos-potami,  which  was  a  mere  open  beach,  I 
without  any  habitations,  proceeded  at  their  lei- 
sure—supposing their  day's  work  at  an  end — ^to 
Sestus,  the  nearest  market,  or,  as  chance  might 
lead  them,  in  search  of  provisions. 

The  next  day  Lysander  gave  the  same  or- 
ders, made  the  same  dispositions,  and  remained 
stationary  as  before,  while  the  Athenians,  see- 
ing their  challenge  again  declined,  grew  more 
eareless  of  the  enemy,  and  wandered  farther  up 
the  countiy  in  quest  of  victuals.  Their  move- 
meots  were  not  only  watched  by  Ljrsander's 
scouts,  but  were  observed  by  a  friendly  eye, 
which  oonid  discern  their  danger.  The  forti- 
fied domain  of  Alcibiades  was  so  near  this  part 
of  the  eoast,  that  he  could  perceive  all  that  took 
place  there  from  the  top  of  his  towers.  Struck 
with  the  perilous  position  and  false  security  of 
his  countrymen,  he  came  down  to  the  seaside 
to  point  out  to  the  generals  the  error  they  were 
committing,  and  to  advise  them  to  transfer  their 
camp  to  Sestus,  where  they  would  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  which  the  enemy,  in  his  sta- 
tion at  Lampsacus,  derived  from  the  shelter  of 
the  harbour  and  a  friendly  city.  According  to 
the  authors  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
he  accompanied  his  advice  with  an  offer  of  en- 
gaging a  body  of  Thracians  in  their  service, 
firom  the  dominions  of  the  two  princes  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  remains  of  the  great 
Odrysian  monarchy,  and  were  his  friends ;  but, 
in  return,  required  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  command.  But  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
he  oonld  have  made  such  offers,  and  proposed 
such  conditions,  since  even  his  advice  was  con- 
temptuously rejected,  especially  by  Tydeus  and 

(wc^UlyMi),  tbat  Asia  wm  hostile  to  them,  with  the  hct 
jiift  before  meotioned,  that  on  their  paMag^e  from  Sanioe  to 
dues  they  ravaged  the  king's  tenitorf . 


Menander,  who  bade  him  depart,  and  remem* 
her  that  they  were  generals  now,  not  he.  The 
difference,  indeed,  soon  became  manifest.  The 
operations  of  the  first  day  were  repeated  during 
the  three  next,  without  any  variation ;  but  on 
the  fifth,  Lysander  ordered  the  galleys  which 
followed  the  Athenians  towards  the  opposite 
shore,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  landed  and  be 
scattered  over  the  country,  to  return,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  to  hoist  a  shield.  When 
the  signal  was  raised,  he  ordered  thfls.whole  fleet 
to  push  across  at  its  utmost  stretch  of  speed. 
Thorax  and  the  land  forces  had  likewise  em- 
barked. Of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  Conon 
alone  was  on  the  watch,  and  ot^erved  the  ene- 
ray^s  approach.  His  own  galley  and  eight  others, 
including  the  Paralus,  were  soon  manned ;  but 
this  only  enabled  them  to  make  their  escape. 
The  crews  of  the  rest  were  too  far  off  to  be  re- 
called by  the  signal  which  he  gave ;  and  Lysan- 
der found  the  ships  nearly  empty,  and  took  pos- 
session of  them,  while  Thorax  and  his  troops 
scoured  the  country,  and  made  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  prisoners.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  some  other  fortified 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Conon,  seeing 
an  lost,  sailed  away  with  his  eight  galleys  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Cyprus,  which  was  governed 
by  his  friend  Evagoras.*  As  a  last  token  of 
his  zeal  for  a  desperate  cause,  he  carried  off 
with  him  the  large  sails  of  the  enemy*s  fleet, 
which  he  found  collected  on  a  headland  near 
I^ampsacus.  The  Paralus,  with  a  stiU  more 
gallant  spirit,  made  for  Athens,  to  bear  the  ti- 
dings of  utter,  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin. 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  seven- 
and-twenty  years,  and  had  drawn  forth  the 
whole  strength  of  Greece,  was  decided  within 
the  course  of  an  hour,  at  a  time  when,  notwith- 
standing the  foreign  succours  to  which  the  con- 
querors were  indebted  for  their  success,  the 
belligerent  powers  were  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Lysander  sailed  back 
in  triumph  to  Lampsacus  with  his  prizes  and 
prisoners,  who  included  all  Conon's  colleagues ; 
and  he  forthwith  despatched  a  Milesian  priva- 
teer with  the  news  to  Sparta,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  third  day  after  the  event.  His  first  care 
was  to  caU  a  council  of  the  allies  to  deliberato 
on  the  fate  of  Uie  prisoners.  The  indignation 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  inhumanity  of 
PhUocles  towards  the  Andrians  and  Corinthi- 
ans, and  by  the  decree  for  the  mutilation  of  the 
captives,  was  now  exasperated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  other  misdeeds  of  the  vanquished,  and 
vented  itself  in  a  general  cry  for  vengeance ;  and 
Lysander  was  not  reluctant  to  execute  it.  It 
was  resolved  to  put  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
to  death  except  Adimantus,  who  was  spared 
on  the  ground  that  he  alone  had  opposed  the 
decree.  The  number  thus  condemned  to  exe- 
cution amounted,  according  to  the  lowest  state- 
ment, to  3000.  Lysander,  who  was  iNrobably 
conscious  that  he  was  not  urged  by  vindictive 
motives,  was  anxious  to  give  an  appearance  of 
stern,  but  calm  justice  to  the  massacre.  When 
the  prisoners  were  brought  out,  he  first  ad* 

IT  -I     -■      L_1_MW       _M_l_M_1_tJ     L  t     — ■ —' ~^~ 

*  A  client  of  Lysias,  who  was  present,  is  made  to  saj  that 
twelve  shipe  eecaped  (<hreX.  i^p-t  109).  Ik  would  seem  a* 
if  Lytias,  or  his  client,  had  been  thinking  of  the  twehr* 
which  were  left  to  Aihens  at  the  peace. 
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dresfied  Pliilocles,  and  asked  what  he  deserved 
who  had  set  the  example  of  such  crueltj  as  he 
had  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Andrians  and  Co- 
rinthians. Philocles,  it  is  said,  declined  to  an- 
swer an  accuser  who  was  also  his  judge.  He 
might  have  observed,  that  the  question  implied 
an  extraordinary  degree  either  of  forgetfulness 
or  of  assurance  in  a  citizen  of  the  state  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  had  given  so  many 
precedents  of  the  same  kind.*  But  Lysander, 
with  all  the  composure  of  righteous  severity — 
according  to  Theophrastus,t  having  first  bathed 
and  dressed  himself,  as  if  for  a  sacrifice — ^gave 
the  signal  for  slaughter  by  despatching  PhUocles 
with  his  own  hands. 

The  death  of  Philocles  and  his  colleagues 
seems,  at  least,  sufficient  to  clear  them  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  betrayed  their  country, 
to  which  their  previous  conduct  might  other- 
wise not  unreasonably  have  exposed  them. 
That  such  suspicions  should,  nevertheless,  have 
been  entertained  by  their  contemporaries  is  not 
surprising,  and  the  lenity  shown  to  Adimantus 
naturally  pointed  them  more  especially  against 
faim.  He  was  afterward  impeached  by  Conon  \t 
but  whether  on  the  ground  of  treason,  or  only 
of  misconduct,  and  whether  on  a  charge  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  one  which  he  incurred  in 
common  with  the  rest,  does  not  appear.  The 
suspicion  of  treachery  has  been  transmitted  to 
modern  times,  but  we  find  no  sufficient  reason 
for  adopting  it.  It  seems  impossible  to  separate 
the  case  of  Adimantus  from  that  of  the  rest.  As 
it  would  be  capricious  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  danger, 
BO  it  cannot  be  believed  that  Lysander  would 
have  endeavoured  to  corrupt  one  general  only 
with  a  view  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  strat- 
agem, even  if  it  should  be  thought  credible  that 
he  would  have  exposed  it  to  such  a  risk  of  dis- 
closure. If,  however,  aU  but  Conon  were  trai- 
tors, it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  exception 
made  in  favour  of  Adimantus.  The  suspicion 
might,  indeed,  assume  a  different  form.  Con- 
sidering the  generals  as  creatures  of  the  Action 
which  procured  the  destruction  of  their  prede- 
cessors, we  might  imagine  that,  without  having 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Lysander, 
they  wilfully  abetted  his  designs.  But  there  is 
no  solid  groundwork  for  any  of  these  conjec- 
tures ;  and,  with  regard  to  Philocles,  they  are 
rendered  peculiarly  improbable  by  his  conduct 
towards  the  Peloponnesian  prisoners.  The 
heedlessness  of  the  commanders  seems,  indeed, 
extraordinary,  especially  after  the  warnings  of 
Alcibiades;  but  it  is  not  too  great  to  be  as- 
cribed to  presumption  and  incapacity,  and  only 
proves  that  they  were  no  better  qualified  for 
their  station  than  the  common  men. 

Lysander,  having  first  made  himself  master 
of  Sestus,  proceeded  northward  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  the  Athenians  from  their  remain- 
ing posts  in  this  quarter.  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
oedon  opened  their  gates  to  him.  He  dismiss- 
ed the  Athenian  garrisons,  but  upon  condition 
<hat  they  should  repair  to  Athens,  and  with 
threats  of  putting  to  death  all  whom  he  found 
elsewhere.  The  numbers  collected  there  could 
no  longer  give  strength,  and  were  sure  to  hast- 
en the  surrender  of  the  city.    All  Athenians, 
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therefore,  who  feU  in  his  way  were  pennittetf 
and  enjoined  to  return  home.  HaTing  left  a 
Lacedaemonian  governor  at  Byzantium,  he  n- 
turned  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  stayed  a  short 
time  to  refit,  and  then  sailed  out  of  the  Hefles- 
pent  with  an  armament  of  900  galleys.  His 
chief  employment  in  his  progress  towards  the 
south  was  to  settle  the  government  of  the  cities, 
now  entirely  subject  to  his  will,  on  an  oligarchi- 
cal model,  which  enabled  him  to  place  the  whcde 
authority  in  the  hands  of  |iis  own  creatures.  A 
council  of  ten  (a  decarchy,  as  it  was  commonlr 
called),  nominated  by  himself,  was  the  ordinaiv 
substitute  for  all  the  ancient  forms  of  polity 
While  he  stopped  to  introduce  such  changes  ic 
Lesbos,  he  despatched  Eteonicus,  with  ten  gal- 
leys, to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  every  town 
subject  to  Athens  inunediately  submitted.  In- 
deed, throughout  Greece  and  the  Mge^st,  as 
soon  as  the  events  of  JBgos-potami  were  known, 
the  friends  of  Athens  dropped  aU  thoughts  of 
resistance,  except  in  a  single  instance.  At  Sa- 
mos,  the  fear  and  hatred  which  the  democratical 
party  felt  towards  its  adversaries  overpowered 
the  restraints  of  prudence,  and  instigated  it  to 
fall  upon  them,  and  to  maintain  itself  in  open 
defiance  of  the  irresistible  power  which  was 
ready  every  moment  to  crush  it.  Whether, 
however,  this  was  an  act  of  wanton  aggression, 
or  of  indiscreet  resistanee,  is  a  question  which 
our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  does  not 
permit  us  to  decide;  but  Lysander,  intent  on 
greater  things,  took  no  notice,  for  the  pres- 
ent, of  this  demonstration  of  impotent  enmity. 
While  he  drove  the  Athenians  before  him  into 
Athens,  he  invited  the  outcasts,  whom  the  erne 
policy  or  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  had 
at  various  times  deprived  of  their  native  soils, 
to  return  to  their  long-lost  homes ;  so  a  feeble 
remnant  of  the  ancient  pc^Kdation  was  ooUeeted 
in  Melos  and  in  .£gina.  He  had  sent  to  Agis 
and  to  Sparta  to  announce  his  approach,  uid 
all  the  land  forces  of  the  confederacy  had  been 
summoned  to  take  the  field,  and  followed  Pan- 
sanias,  the  colleague  of  Agis,  into  Attica,  where 
they  encamped  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy ; 
and,  not  long  after,  he  himself  appeared  with 
150  galleys  l^fore  the  mouth  of  the  Piraeus. 

It  was  night  when  the  Paralus  arrived  with 
its  heavy  tidings ;  but  they  soon  spread  from 
Pirsus  to  the  upper  city,  ushered  in  by  a  long 
wail  of  grief  and  despair,  which  swelled  as  they 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  streets  and 
public  places  were  speedily  filled  with  groups 
of  anxious  or  mourning  citizens,  assembled  to 
learn  or  to  deplore  the  fate  of  their  friends  and 
of  their  country.  It  is  probable  that  Xenoi^oo 
does  not  much  exaggerate  when  he  says  that 
none  went  to  rest  that  night.  But  when  he 
adds  that  the  prevailing  impression  was  the 
fear  of  treatment  similar  to  that  which,  in  the 
wantonness  of  prosperity,  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  Melians,  the  Histiieans,  the  Scionaeans,  the 
Toroneans,  the  iEginetans,  and  on  the  people 
of  many  other  vanquished  cities,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  has  been  more  eager  to 
express  his  own  sense  of  the  retribution  which 
he  thought  due  for  so  many  breaches  of  justice 
and  mercy,  than  careful  to  represent  the  exact 
state  of  public  feeling,  even  so  far  as  it  fell 
under  his  observation.  His  own  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  statements  of  another  contemporaiy 
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that  this  measure  would  render  the  aliens  gen- 
erally hostile  to  the  goYemment.  But  his  col- 
leagues, after  what  they  had  already  done,  were 
not  disposed  to  view  this  question  on  the  moral 
side,  and,  having  braved  the  hatred  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, they  were  not  afraid  of  provoking 
the  aliens.  The  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
Theramenes  was  invited  to  single  out  his  prey 
with  the  rest ;  but  he  refused  to  stain  his  hands 
with  this  innocent  blood.  It  was,  however,  re- 
solved to  begin  by  taking  ten  lives ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  covering  the  real  motive,  two  of  the  vic- 
tims were  to  be  poor  men,  who  would,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  have  suffered  for  some  political 
offence. 

It  is  to  one  of  the  persons  whose  life  was 
threatened  by  this  nefarious  scheme  that  we 
owe  a  minute  and  lively  description  of  one 
scene  from  the  Athenian  Reign  of  Terror. 
Cephalus,  a  Syracusan,  had  been  induced,  by 
the  persuasions  of  Pericles,  and,  perhaps,  in 
part  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  native  city,  to 
migrate  to  Athens.  Two  of  his  sons,  Polemar- 
chus  and  Lysias,  had  afterward  joined  the  col- 
onists sent  out  to  Thurii,  where  Lysias,  then  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  found  an  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating his  talent  for  oratory  under  the  guidance 
of  eminent  masters.  When  the  disasters  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily  had  ruined  their  interest  in 
all  the  Italiot  cities,  Lysias  and  his  brother  were 
compelled  to  quit  Thurii  on  the  charge  of  Atti- 
cism (of  taking  the  Athenian  side  in  political 
questions),  and  they  returned  to  Athens,  which 
was  then  under  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  continued  to  reside  there  to  the 
time  which  our  narrative  has  now  reached. 
They  carried  on  a  flourishing  manufacture  of 
shields,  in  which  they  employed  120  slaves  as 
workmen,  and  their  opulence  enabled  them  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  service  of  their  adopt- 
ed country ;  but  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
Thirty,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Athenian 
interest,  which  had  driven  them  ft^m  Thurii, 
was  now  no  less  accounted  a  crime  at  Athens. 
They  were,  therefore,  selected  among  the  first 
victims  devoted  to  destruction,  on  the  motion 
of  Piso  and  Theognis. 

Piso  himself,  with  Melobius  and  Mnesithides, 
undertook  the  seizing  of  Lysias  and  his  proper- 
ty. They  found  Lysias  at  table  with  some 
guests,  who  were  dismissed ;  and  he  was  ar- 
rested by  Piso,  while  the  two  others  proceeded 
to  the  manufactory  to  take  possession  of  all 
that  they  found  there.  In  their  absence  Lysias 
prevailed  on  Piso,  by  a  bribe,  to  promise  to  save 
his  life.  But  Piso,  notwithstanding  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  first  seized  all  the  gold  in  his 
coffers,  of  which  he  refused  to  let  him  keep  a 
single  piece  for  his  journey,  and  then  gave  him 
up  to  the  custody  of  Melobius  and  Mnesithides, 
who  led  him  to  the  house  of  one  Damnippus, 
where  Theognis  was  guarding  some  other  pris- 
oners. Lysias  was  now  consigned  to  the  ch arge 
of  Theognis ;  but  while  Damnippus,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  his  friend,  was  endeavouring  to 
bribe  Theognis,  who  was  known  to  be  no  less 
ready  than  Piso  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
associates  to  his  private  gain,  he  made  his  es- 
cape, and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  Piraeus.  Here  he  learned  that  Polemarchus 
had  been  arrested  and  dragged  to  prison  by 
Eratosthenes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
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night  he  embarked  for  Megara.  But  Polemar- 
chus,  without  being  so  much  as  informed  of  any 
charge — ^and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  was  laid  against  him — was  compelled  to 
swallow  the  hemlock  draught,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  capital  punishment ;  and,  so  rigorously 
was  the  confiscation  of  his  property  executed, 
that  even  his  wife  was  stripped  of  her  ear-rings, 
and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  furnish  the 
means  of  performing  his  exequies  with  decency. 
Men  who  were  capable  of  perpetrating;  such 
actions  could  not  long  endure  the  presence  of 
an  associate  who  refused  to  take  his  full  share 
of  their  guilt  and  odium.  The  colleagues  of 
Theramenes  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
troublesome  monitor,  who  might  soon  prove  a 
dangerous  opponent.  They  first  endeavoured 
to  communicate  their  distrust  of  his  designs  to 
the  members  of  the  council  in  private  conver- 
sation, and  then  concerted  a  plan  for  an  open 
attack  on  him.  But,  to  ensure  its  success,  they 
surrounded  the  council-chamber  with  a  band  of 
the  most  daring  of  their  younger  followers, 
armed  with  daggers,  which  they  did  not  take 
much  paiiis  to  conceal.  Critias  then  came  for- 
ward to  accuse  Theramenes,  who  was  present. 
He  vindicated  the  frequency  of  the  late  execu- 
tions, which  some  of  the  councillors  considered 
as  excessive,  and  observed  that,  in  all  revolu- 
tions, such  measures  were  necessary,  but  more 
than  in  any  other,  when  a  populous  city,  which 
had  long  been  used  to  democratical  government, 
was  brought  under  an  oligarchy.  The  consti- 
tution which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  estab- 
lished was  the  only  one  that  could  gain  the 
confidence  of  their  benefactors,  the  Spartans, 
and  that  suited  the  interest  of  the  best  class, 
that  to  which  they  and  the  council  belonged. 
Their  policy,  therefore,  was  to  get  rid  of  eveiy 
one  whom  they  perceived  to  be  adverse  to  oli- 
garchy ;  and  they  had  the  strongest  of  aH  rea- 
sons for  so  dealing  with  one  of  their  own  nunir- 
her  who  betrayed  such  sentiments,  as  was  now 
the  case  with  Theramenes.  He  had  given  the 
clearest  proofs  of  his  hostile  disposition  by  cen- 
suring their  proceedings,  and  by  thwarting  eve- 
ry step  which  they  took  towards  removing  their 
adversaries.  And  he  was  not  merely  an  enemy, 
but  a  traitor;  for  it  was  he  who  had  drawn 
them  into  the  engagements  which  they  had 
contracted  with  Sparta ;  he  was  the  author  of 
the  revolution  by  which  the  democracy  had 
been  overthrown.  It  was  he  who  had  instiga- 
ted them  to  the  first  acts  of  just  seventy  by 
which  they  had  incurred  the  popular  resent- 
ment; and  now,  thinking  them  in  danger,  he 
wished  to  secede  from  them,  that  he  might  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety.  This,  however,  was 
only  a  new  instance  of  his  old  treachery.  He 
had  begun  by  betraying  the  people,  which  hon- 
oured and  trusted  him  for  his  father's  saJce,*  into 
the  hands  of  the  Four  Hundred,  among  whom 
he  filled  a  conspicuous  station ;  but  he  no  soon- 
er perceived  symptoms  of  weakness  in  the  oli- 
garchy, than  he  deserted  it,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.    His  fickle- 
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time,  the  nrgencj  of  the  pablie  danger  Anmish- 
ed  a  fair  pretext  for  suggesting  a  measure 
which  was  professedly  designed  to  promote  con- 
cord and  allay  discontent,  bat  which  probably 
strengthened  the  oligarchical  faction  more  than 
the  state.  A  decree,  moved  by  one  Patroclides, 
reciting  a  similar  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  on  the  eve  of  the  Persian  invasion,  re- 
stored many  citizens,  who  had  been  whoUy  or 
partially  disfranchised,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  political  rights.*  No  exiles,  however, 
were  recalled  by  this  decree,t  which,  if  it  was 
the  work  of  the  oligarchy,  marks  its  caation  no 
less  than  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  this  measure  led  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  return  of  Gritias,  who  had 
been  for  some  time — ^perhaps  for  several  years 
— absent  from  Athens.  Xenophon  intimates 
that  he  was  banished,t  but  it  is  possible  that 
his  exile  may  have  been  partly  voluntary,  the 
result  of  a  sentence  of  disfranchisement,  which 
rendered  his  residence  at  Athens  insupportable 
to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  was,  perhaps,  thus 
forced  to  go  abroad  not  long  after  the  polity  of 
the  Five  Thousand  was  abolished.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Arginuse  he  was  sojourning  in 
Thessaly,  and — if  we  may  believe  an  assertion 
which  Aenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  ad- 
versary^was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
shows  how  lightly  his  political  principles  sat  on 
him,  or  how  careless  he  was  in  the  choice  of 
instruments  for  his  ambitious  ends.  He  is  said 
to  have  conspired  with  one  Prometheus  to  es- 
tablish democracy,  and  to  have  attempted  to 
arm  the  Penests  against  their  lords.  The  un- 
dertaking seems  to  have  failed,  but  it  may  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  people 
at  home,  and  have  enabled  his  friends  the  more 
easily  to  efl^t  his  restoration.  On  his  return 
to  Athens  he  became  the  leader  of  the  oligarch- 
ical faction,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
clubs,  which  stiU,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  formed  its  principal  strength.  By 
them,  or  through  their  interest,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  an  office,  which  is  so  described  by  Lysias,!! 
that  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was  ptjblic 
and  legal,  or  merely  the  creature  of  the  party, 
which  in  either  case  used  it  for  its  own  ends. 
It  was  copied  from  the  Spartan  institutions,  be- 
ing filled  by  five  persons  who  bore  the  name  of 
ephors.^    Their  nominal  authority — if  it  was 
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t  id.  ibid.  Lysiaa,  indeed — in  a  pMsage  which  has  been 
meet  absurdly  applied  to  the  period  preceding  the  siege — 
seems  to  assert  that  the  exiles  were  restored  before  the 
peace,  6rift.  rar.  aroX.,  p.  174.  Bat  this  contradicts  not 
only  Andocides,  but  Xenophon  (Hell.,  ii.,  S,  23),  as  well  as 
proiiMbiUty.  The  return  of  the  exiles  was  one  of  the  erils 
meet  dreaded.  It  is  probable  that  Lysias  ^ad  different 
epochs  in  his  mind  at  onne :  that  in  which  the  decree  of 
Patroeiides  was  passed,  and  that  of  the  capitulation,  when 
the  exiles  returned.  ^  The  oath  of  concord  which  he  speaks 
of  (tovs  irtnovs  hiriftovf  iwot^arc,  to7j  S*  oAAoi;  wtfn  hpio- 
voiof  bPKovi  ufivvrt),  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature 
— whicn  the  description,  roi $  aAAei(  Aftwrt,  leaves  extreme- 
ly obscure — clearly  belongs  to  the  same  period  (the  early 
part  of  the  siege)  as  the  deliberation  about  ooooord  men- 
tioned \n  Andocides  {iSovXeOvaoBi  mfH  h^ovoiai). 
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IT  This  in  itself  appears  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
supposition  (which,  however,  is  adopted  by  Boeokh  and  C. 
F.  Hermann)  that  it  Mras  a  public  office  ;  and,  indeed, 
tliere  is  only  one  feature  in  the  descripti<m  given  by  Lysias 
-^hich  seems  to  imply  a  legitimate  authority :  that  they  as- 
signed the  stations  of  the  pbylarchs  who  guarded  the  city 


in  any  degree  leg«] — seeaw  to  have  been  eon- 
fined  to  objects  connected  with  the  defence  of 
the  city.  But  their  chief  employment  was  to 
coUect  new  associates  for  the  cause  of  oligarchy, 
and  to  wield  all  the  means  at  their  dispoeal  for 
the  purpose  of  swaying  public  measures,  and  of 
filling  the  most  important  offices  with  their  owa 
adherents.  Thus  the  faction,  while  it  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible,  every  step  which  might 
disclose  its  designs,  gradually  gained  strength, 
and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  strycing  a  de- 
cisive blow. 

It  was  oonscioos  that  without  any  eflbrt  of  its 
own  the  mere  lapse  of  time  would  bring  it  con- 
tinually nearer  to  its  object.    The  sn^ienness 
of  the  calamity  which  had  deprived  Athens  of 
her  navy  had  prevented  the  laying  in  a  stock  of 
provisions  to  meet  a  long  siege ;  the  measures 
of  Lysander  had  increased  the  ordinary  number 
of  mouths,  and  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  felt. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  estimate  the  precise  Yalue 
of  Xenophon*s  language,  when  he  says  that  the 
food  was  entirely  consumed,*  since  the  city  was 
able  to  hold  out  four  or  five  months  after  this 
failure.    But  if  we  may  depend  on  the  fact  that 
several  persons  had  died  of  hunger,  the  distress 
must  have  been  great  before  the  people  attempt- 
ed to  renew  the  negotiation  with  the  enemy. 
At  length  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Agis  to 
propose  an  aUiance  with  Sparta — a  softer  term 
for  subjection — ^without  any  condition  but  that 
of  retaining  the  walls  and  Pireus.    Agis,  how- 
ever, disclaimed  the  power  of  treating  wftii 
them,  and  directed  them  to  repair  to  Sparta. 
But  on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  near  Sellasia, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  message  from  the 
ephors,  who  called  upon  them  to  state  the  pro- 
posal which  they  brought,  and,  on  hearing  H,  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  depart,  and  not  to 
return  until  they  should  be  better  advised.    This 
answer  created  general  despondency  at  Athens ; 
and  it  would  have  been  credible  enough,  that 
now,  at  least,  many  began  to  apprehend  the 
worst  evils  of  war.     Xenophon,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  none  yet  ventured  to  propose 
that  they  should  accede  to  the  terms  first  of- 
fered by  Sparta,  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  they  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes  of  a 
more  honourable  capitulation. 

Still  it  was  necessary  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  without  delay ;  even  the  time  required 
for  another  embassy  could  be  ill  spared.  In 
this  emergency  Theramenes  came  forward  to 
relieve  the  public  anxiety.    He  probably  stiU 


—i^vXdpxovi  iirl  Taf  ^vkatuks  KartoTtfcav.  All  the  other 
circumstances  tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion  ;  and  pezfaapa 
this  may  be  explained  as  a  particular  exumplte  of  the  influ- 
ence exercised  in  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates.  And, 
as  Sievers  observes  (De  Xenophontis  Hellenicis,  p.  Mt),  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  have  been  any  room 
for  doubting  who  the  ephors  were^as  appears  from  Lysias 
to  have  baen  the  case— if  thev  had  been  publicly  chosen. 

*  ii.,  S,  ll.iire}  wavreXii^  mi|  b  ctrof  intXtXoiwti.  Yet 
he  writes,  only  a  few  lines  after,  that  Thenunenes  waited 
mors  than  three  months  for  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
would  be  wiUing  to  accept  any  terms,  6tA  rd  hrtXiXtvkrat 
7^  cirov  ittavra.  The  occasional  supplies  introduced  hj 
private  adventurers,  who  contrived  to  elude  the  blockade, 
as  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Isocrates  sdv.  Callim.,  p. 
38S,  can  scarcely  be  thougbt  sulHcient  to  reconcile  Xett<^ 
phon's  expressions  in  these  two  j>assages.  The  extraordi- 
nary honours  bestowed  on  the  client  of  Isoeintes  prove  that 
the  case  was  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitaTy  one  ;  and  ifthe  city 
had  for  several  months  been  kept  from  starratioa  by  his  ex- 
ertions, the  orator  certainly  would  not  have  fiuied  to  dw»ll 
upon  Uiat  fact 
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enjoyed  the  repotation  of  a  friend  of  freedom, 
who  had  no  connexion  with  the  oligarchical 
party.  He  was,  therefore,  listened  to  with  con- 
fidence, when  he  (^ered  to  go  to  Lysander  and 
ascertam  the  real  intentions  of  Sparta,  and  the 
object  for  which  she  insisted  on  demolishing 
the  Long  WaOs.  Xenophon  speaks  as  if  the 
only  doubt  had  been,  or,  at  least,  now  was, 
whether  the  Spartans  exacted  this  concession 
merely  by  way  of  secmity  for  themselves,  or 
with  a  view  to  farther  hostile  proceedings,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  redu- 
cing the  Athenians  to  personal  slayery.  But, 
at  least,  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  not  this  sus- 
picion that  at  first  deterred  the  people  from  ac- 
cepting these  conditions  ;*  and  even  now,  if  we 
may  believe  an  author  as  well  informed  as  Xen- 
ophon, and  not  swayed  by  stronger  prejudices,! 
Theramenes  encouraged  it  to  hope,  not  merely 
that  it  might  avoid  the  total  extinction  of  its 
civil  existence,  but  that  it  might  obtain  peace 
without  the  sacrifice  either  of  its  fortifications, 
or  of  the  remains  of  its  navy,  and  even  some 
farther  indulgence,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
he  affected  to  keep  secret,  as  he  did  the  method 
by  which  he  expected  to  procure  such  favoura- 
ble terms.  What  was  eagerly  desired  was 
readily  believed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  we  do  not  loiow  on 
what  grounds,  from  several  speakers ;  and  he 
set  out,  but  without  any  intention  of  returning 
until  the  city  should  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  weadcness  which  would  leave  it  no  lib- 
erty of  choice  as  to  any  conditions  that  might 
be  oflered,  or  his  own  partisans  should  have 
gained  an  undisputed  ascendency,  which  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  efifect.  With  this 
view,  he  stayed  upward  of  three  months  in  the 
enemy*8  camp,  and  he  no  doubt  made  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  communicate  the  plans  of 
his  party  to  Lysander.  Xenophon  is  totally  si- 
lent as  to  the  events  which  happened  during 
this  interval  at  Athens,  and  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  only  change  which  took  place 
there  before  tiie  return  of  Theramenes  consist^ 
ed  in  the  progress  of  the  famine.  But  we  learn 
from  Lysias,  that  during  this  period  the  oligarch- 
ical faction  was  actively  employed  in  extend- 
ing its  influence,  and  removing  or  overawing 
its  adversaries ;  and  we  gather,  from  an  allu- 
sion which  Xenophon  elsewhere  makes  to  the 
same  transactions,  that  the  city  was  at  this 
time  the  scene  of  violent  tumults,  t 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  council 
of  the  year  was  filled  with  partisans  of  oligar- 
chy ;  and  Gleophon  had  frequently  inveighed 
against  it  as  a  band  of  conspirators.^  We  do 
not  know  whether  any  fresh  causes  occurred 
during  the  absence  of  Theramenes  to  exasper- 
ate their  mutual  animosity,  or  whether  the 
council  now  for  the  first  time  felt  itself  stroqg 
enough  to  act  on  the  ofifensive  against  him.  He 
was  a  troublesome,  and,  perhaps,  a  formidable, 
adversary ;  for  he  was  bold,  vigilant,  and,  in  one 

— ^-^ — —     -      ■  ■       ■    -  ■     ■        ■  ■    ■        —     _. 

*  If  it  had  be«a  lo,  instead  of  peremptorily  rejeeting  the 
condition,  thej  would  lurelj  hare  applied  for  •ome  fiuthar 
aMumnee  to  relieve  their  aDprehenaions.  If  no  verlml  aa- 
■oranoe  could  Mtiafy  them,  the  undertaking  of  Theramenes 
"Was  nseloM. 

t  Lyaiaa  c.  Agorat.,  p.  190.    Eratoeth.,  p.  1S6. 

t  Hell.,  i.,  7,  40,  aracvh  nye$  ytvofjints,  iv  f  KXso<^v 

4  Lyiiaa  e.  Nioomach.,  p.  184.    KX.  ri^  jSMXih*  IXmMmi, 
^#Kwv  otrrc9Tiwu,  ml  ei»  r<l  fiiXnora.  fiwtXsAnp  rj)  n^Xci. 
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respect,  apparently  honest — ^he  died  poor,  after 
having  for  many  years  filled  stations  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  enrich  himself  at  ' 
the  public  expense* — and  he  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Measures,  therefore,  were  concerted  for  his 
overthrow;  and  the  struggle  for  this  object 
seems  to  have  been  regaMed  as  one  which 
would  in  a  great  degree  determine  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  conten^ng  parties.  It  appears  that 
he  held  some  military  office,  which  afforded  a 
pretext  for  charging  him  with  neglect  of  duty ; 
and  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  Satyrus,  one 
of  its  members,  threw  him  into  prison,  to  take 
his  trial.  According  to  the  legal  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, he  should  have  been  brought  before  a 
court  composed  in  the  usual  way  of  the  com- 
mon citizens.  But  such  a  tribunal  would  not 
have  served  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  who 
foresaw  that  in  this  case  he  would  be  acquit- 
ted. To  ensure  his  destruction,  they  called  in 
the  aid  of  an  associate  who  possessed  extraor- 
dinary means  of  abetting  their  designs.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  person 
named  Nicomachus  hadheen  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  collecting  and  transcribing  the  laws  of 
Solon.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
Lysias  gives  of  this  man  and  his  commission, 
we  are  surprised  to  see  an  individual,  under  the 
Athenian  democracy,  invested  with  such  exten- 
sive power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Nicomachus,  it  appears,  had 
at  first  required  no  more  than  four  months  for 
the  execution  of  his  work ;  but  he  contrived  to- 
delay  its  completion  for  some  years.  And  the 
laws  which  he  had  to  compile  were  in  such  a 
state,  and  his  operations  were  subject  to  so  lit- 
tle control,  that  he  was  able  to  insert  forgeries, 
in  the  new  code,  to  suit  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ties who  would  pay  him  for  the  interpolation. 
To  this  man  the  oligarchical  faction  now  applir 
ed  for  assistance  against  Cleophon ;  and  Nicom- 
achus drew  out  of  his  armory  a  weapon  made 
or  pointed  for  thehr  purpose.  He  fabricated  a 
law  which  constituted  the  council  itself  the 
judges  of  Gleophon's  case,  and,  according  to 
Lysias,  paid  so  little  regard  to  decency  as  to 
produce  this  law,  which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  before,  on  the  veryday  appointed  for  the  trial. 
Cleophon  was  tried  by  his  enemies,  condemned, 
and  put  to  death.  But  this  mockery  of  justice 
seems  not  to  have  been  carried  through  without 
violent  opposition ;  for  Xenophon  speaks  of  a 
sedition  in  which  Cleophon  lost  his  life,  and  in 
which — ^probably  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
same  party — CalUxenus,  and  the  others  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  their  conduct 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  generals  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginuss,  made  their  escape.  They  found 
an  asylum  in  Decelea. 

Theramenes,  it  must  be  supposed,  received 
information  of  all  that  was  passing  at  Athens 
during  his  absence,  and,  perhaps,  the  triumph, 
gained  by  his  friends  over  Cleophon  hastened 
his  return ;  though  if  the  city  had  already  be- 
gun to  suffer  the  miseries  of  famine  when  he 

«  Lyaias,  De  Boni*  Ar.,  p.  160.  **<•  to  Cleophon,  you. 
909  all  aware  that  far  many  Tean  dl  the  aliain  of  the  city 
(or  iU  finances)  passed  through  his  hands,  Imd  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  had  amassed  a  venr  Urge  fortune  from  his 
o(Boe  (ix  1%  i^fit)'  "^^^  *f^^  nis  death  this  supposed 
wealth  was  nowhsrs  to  be  found,  and  his  telatives,  to  whsna. 
he  left  all  he  had,  are  notorioualj  poor.** 
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left  H,  he  might  well  have  expected  to  find  it 
by  this  time  willing  to  submit  to  any  tenns 
which  might  be  dictated  to  it.  He  now  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  till  then  detained  by 
Lysander,  and  at  last  had  been  directed  to  ap- 
ply to  the  government  at  Sparta,  which  alone 
possessed  anthority  to  decide  such  questions. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  scrutinizing  the  conduct 
of  Theramenes :  the  people  was  impatient  of 
farther  delay,  and  eagerly  caught  at  the  hopes 
which  he  still  held  out.  He  was  sent  with 
nine  colleagues  to  Sparta,  invested  with  full 
powers.  The  embassy  was  stopped  at  Sellasia, 
as  before,  by  a  message  from  the  ephors,  but 
was  permitted  to  proceed  on  declaring  itself 
authorized  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty.  An 
assembly  was  then  held  to  deliberate  on  the 
terms  which  should  be  granted  to  the  vanquish- 
ed enemy.  It  was  attended  by  deputies  from 
the  allied  states  ;  and,  according  to  Xenophon, 
many  of  them  urged  the  Spartans  to  exercise 
the  right  of  conquest  to  its  utmost  extent,  and, 
instead  of  negotiating,  to  exterminate  Athens 
from  the  face  of  Greece.  The  Corinthians  and 
Thebans  contended  most  strenuously  for  the 
more  rigorous  measure ;  and  there  was  a  re- 
port that,  on  this  or  some  other  occasion,  a 
Theban  orator  had  proposed  to  raze  Athens  to 
the  ground,  and  to  turn  Attica  into  a  sheep- 
walk.  But  the  Spartans  were,  if  not  too  gen- 
erous, too  prudent  to  gratify  the  resentment  of 
their  allies  by  a  kind  of  revenge  which  would 
have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  inhuman. 
They  looked  more  to  the  future  than  the  past ; 
and  Lysander,  who  had  sent  an  Athenian  exile 
named  Aristoteles  to  prepare  them  for  the  em- 
bassy of  Theramenes,  had  probably  pointed  out 
the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from 
Athens  if  the  government  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  which  would  entirely  depend 
-on  their  protection.  They  therefore  took  a  tone 
of  magnanimous  forbearance,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  extirpate  a  people 
which  had  once  rendered  great  services  to 
Greece  in  the  most  perilous  emergencies :  a 
noble  sentiment,  which  had  unhappily  been 
dormant  in  the  case  of  Platea,  when  they  stood 
in  a  different  relation  to  Thebes.  The  condi- 
tions with  which  the  embassy  was  sent  back 
were,  that  not  only  the  Long  Walls,  but  the  for- 
tifications of  Piraeus,  should  be  destroyed ;  the 
ships,  all  but  twelve,  delivered  up ;  the  exiles 
restored ;  and  that  Athens  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  or,  as  Xen- 
-ophon  mildly,  but  plainly  expresses  it,  should 
make  the  enemies  (ind  allies  of  Sparta  her  own, 
and  should  follow  whithersoever  Sparta  might 
lead,  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

With  these  terms  Theramenes  and  his  col- 
leagues returned ;  and,  as  they  entered  Athens, 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  anxious  crowd, 
which  trembled  lest  their  embassy  might  have 
proved  fruitless  :  for  famine  was  now  extend- 
ing its  ravages  with  frightful  rapidity.  An  as- 
sembly was  appointed  to  be  held  the  next  day 
to  receive  and  deliberate  on  the  report  of  the 
embassy :  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the  terms 
were  privately  oomrounicated  to  many  inqui- 
rers, and  they  excited  great  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. A  number  of  persons,  including  some 
of  the  generals  and  other  military  officers,  re- 
proached Tneramenea  with  the  disappointment 


he  had  caused  of  hopes  which  he  had  excited, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  persuading  the 
people  to  reject  the  terms  he  had  brou^t.  His 
party,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  these  opponents  before  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly.  One  Agoratus  was  subomeid  to  lay 
an  information  against  them  before  the  council 
charging  them  with  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
the  peace,  and  they  were  all  arrested.  The 
next  day  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  theatre 
of  Pireus ;  the  ambassadors  made  their  report, 
and  Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing the  treaty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  plen- 
itude of  his  powers,  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  binding  on  the  people.  Several  voices 
were  still  raised  against  it ;  not,  however,  be- 
cause any  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
the  Spartans  would  not  observe  it,  and  would 
use  the  power  it  gave  them  to  treat  the  Athe- 
nians as  slaves,  but  because  it  was  seen  that 
the  restoration  of  the  exiles  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  democracy.  Theram- 
enes himself  was  attacked,  and  his  conduct  is 
said  to  have  been  contrasted  by  one  Cleomenes 
with  that  of  Themistooles,  who  had  outwitted 
the  enemy  for  the  security  of  Athens,  as  The- 
ramenes had  deceived  his  confiding  country- 
men to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  defence. 
But  Theramenes  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
disregard  thesd  taunts  ;  the  majority  of  the  as- 
sembly was  glad  to  purchase  relief  from  the 
horrors  of  famine  at  any  price ;  it  approved  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  instituted 
against  the  persons  accused  by  Agoratus,  who 
were  committed  to  prison  for  trial ;  the  treaty 
was  adopted,  and  Lysander  sailed  into  Pirsus. 

He  forthwith  proceeded  to  demolish  the  X<ong 
Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  port,  and  to 
commit  the  surrendered  galleys,  which  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  be  carried  away,  to  the  flames. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  begun  to  the  sound 
of  joyous  music.  The  foreigners  looked  on, 
crowned  with  chaplets,  as  for  a  festival,  deeming 
that  day,  says  Xenophon,  the  beginning  of  lib- 
erty to  Greece.  Their  triumph  was  scared  by 
a  band  of  Athenian  exiles,  who  followed  in  the 
train  of  Lysander,  and,  in  this  day  of  their  coun- 
try's deepest  humiliation,  saw  the  beginning  of 
their  power  and  the  earnest  of  their  revenge. 

The  close  of  a  struggle  so  long  and  so  mo- 
mentous, which  produced  so  great  a  change  in 
the  state  of  Greece,  invites  us  to  pause,  and 
reflect  on  the  series  of  causes  and  eflTects  which 
led  to  this  issue.  We  are  aware  that  the  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  events  is  not  confined  to  any  particulai 
view  of  their  connexion ;  but,  as  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  can  yield  little  either  of  in- 
struction or  entertainment  so  long  as  they  are 
considered  merely  as  insulated  facts,  we  think 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  review  them  fur  the 
puipose  of  showing  the  kind  of  necessity  by 
which  they  appear  to  us  to  be  linked  together. 

We  must  begin  by  repeating  an  observation 
which  we  have  already  made :  that  the  war 
was  inevitable,  and,  though  it  might  have  been 
delayed,  could  not  have  been  prevented.  It 
arose,  not  out  of  the  accidental  occasion  which 
determined  the  time  of  its  commencement,  but 
oat  of  the  characters  and  relative  position  of 
the  parties.  The  immediate  motive  was  not 
ambition,  but  on  the  one  hand  jeakmsy,  on  the 
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«ilher  fear.  The  nature  of  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, no  less  than  the  genius  of  the  people,  eon- 
Btantly  tended  to  conquest  and  aggression,  and 
some  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confeder- 
acy were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  frequent 
collision  with  the  rival  power,  which  sometimes 
encroached  upon  their  rights,  and,  if  not  by  ac- 
tual intrigues,  by  the  influence  of  its  reputation 
and  example,  continually  threatened  the  stabil- 
ity of  their  internal  constitution.  Thus  Co- 
rinth, Thebes,  and  Megara,  had  become  impla- 
cably hostile  to  Athens,  and  were  eager  for 
war,  from  which  they  expected  security  and 
revenge  ;  and  Sparta  was  at  length  convinced 
that  the  honour  of  her  station  in  the  confeder- 
acy, and,  perhaps,  her  safety,  required  that  she 
should  comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  allies. 
Beyond  these  objects  her  views  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  then  carried.  She  was  desirous  of 
humbling  Athens,  but  apparently  without  any 
design  of  stepping  into  her  place.  She  was  the 
aggressor,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure,  which  gradually  overcame 
the  reluctance  inspired  by  her  habitual  caution. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  councils  no  doubt  seems 
to  have  been  entertained,  except  by  King  Ar- 
chidamus,  of  a  speedy  triumph,  while  at  Athens 
the  eloquence  of  Pericles  was  needed  to  brace 
the  courage  of  his  countrymen  for  the  contest ; 
and  they  entered  upon  it,  not  so  much  with  a 
strong  hope  of  victory,  as  with  the  feeling  that 
it  was  better  to  run  any  risk  than  to  hold  their 
power  on  a  precarious  tenure  by  the  sufferance 
of  Sparta.  But  the  events  of  the  first  four  or 
^Ye  years  of  the  war  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  views  and  spirit  of  the  belligerents.  The 
Athenians  at  first  suffered  much  more  than  they 
had  feared.  The  devastation  of  their  territory 
proved  for  more  annoying  in  the  reality  than 
their  imagination  had  pictured  it.  The  calami- 
ties of  war  were  aggravated  by  the  ravages  of 
the  pestilence.  The  protracted  siege  of  Potidsa 
drained  the  treasury,  and  the  main  source  of 
their  revenue  was  threatened  by  the  revolt  of 
Mitylene.  Their  spirit  sank  for  a  moment  un- 
der the  pressure  of  these  evils ;  they  regretted 
that  they  had  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Peri- 
cles, and  sued  for  peace,  which  the  enemy  was 
too  much  elated  to  grant  on  reasonable  terms. 
But  when  they  found  that  they  were  not  over- 
whelmed by  such  a  series  of  violent  and  unex- 
pected shocks,  their  temporary  despondency 
was  succeeded  by  increased  confidence  in  their 
own  energy  and  resources ;  for  it  now  seemed 
that  there  was  no  danger  or  difficulty  which  they 
might  not  hope  to  surmount.  Already  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war,  when  the  plague  had  a  lit- 
tle abated,  they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
oonquests  in  the  remote  west.  Pericles,  indeed, 
had  cautioned  them  against  attempting  any  en- 
largement of  their  empire  during  the  war.  But 
he  had  also  taught  them  to  neglect  Attica,  and 
to  fix  their  views  on  the  sea,  as  a  boundless  field 
for  new  acquisitions  by  which  they  might  com- 
pensate their  domestic  losses.*  They  acted  in 
his  spirit,  though  against  the  letter  of  his  advice, 
when  they  began  to  sound  their  way  in  Sicily. 
But  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  enterpri- 
ses there,  they  prosecuted  the  war  with  new 
vigour  at  home,  and  fove  their  operations  a 
more  decidedly  offensive  character.    The  ge- 
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nius  of  Demosthenes — superior,  perhaps,  in  mil- 
itaiy  affairs  to  that  of  Pericles — seized  the  right 
method  of  assailing  the  enemy's  most  vulnera- 
ble side,  and  Sparta,  after  having  in  her  turn 
sued  in  vain  for  peace,  saw  herself  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  dismay  and  perplexi- 
ty. If  Athens  had  confined  her  attacks  to  Pel- 
oponnesus, she  might  at  least  have  extorted 
terms  most  advantageous  to  herself  and  humil- 
iating to  her  rival.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  her  ambition  should  be  moderated  by 
success ;  the  overweening  presumption  it  inspi- 
red displayed  itself  in  the  impatience  with  which 
she  bore  her  temporary  exclusion  from  Sicily. 

The  pacification  effected  by  Hermocrates 
among  the  Sicilian  states  should  have  been  both 
a  useful  check  and  a  wholesome  warning  to  the 
Athenians.  It  failed  altogether  of  answering 
the  latter  purpose ;  but  it  may  have  contributed, 
together  with  the  alarm  excited  by  the  enter- 
prise of  Brasidas  and  the  disastrous  campaign 
in  B(eotia,  to  incline  them  to  peace ;  and  personal 
motives  induced  the  leading  men  in  the  two  ri- 
val states  to  take  advantage  of  this  soberer  mood. 
Yet  the  peaco  of  Nicias  seems  never  to  have 
been  considered  by  eithef  party  as  anything 
more  than  an  interval  for  taking  breath  and  gain- 
ing strength  to  renew  the  conlict.  The  inert- 
ness exhibited  during  this  period  by  the  Spar- 
tan government,  the  discord  which  threatened 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  with  dissolution, 
the  accession  of  Argos  to  the  Athenian  alliance, 
all  tended  to  increase  the  security  with  which 
the  Athenians  looked  forward  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  Melos  was  sacrificed  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  prosperity  and  power  The  ambition 
of  Alcibiades  seconded  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  in  an  island  like  Sicily  pretexts  for  inter- 
vention could  never  long  be  wanting,  and  the 
new  Sicilian  expedition  was  undert^en  on  a 
scale  suited  to  Uie  growing  vigour  and  the  as- 
piring temper  of  the  people.  The  conquest  of 
Sicily  was,  perhaps,  considered  as  a  step  to  that 
of  Peloponnesus ;  but  it  was  more  attractive  as 
a  source  of  revenue  than  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 

A  modem  historian,  whose  subject  led  him 
to  speculate  on  the  causes  which  determined 
the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  thinks  that 
far  too  much  weight  has  been  assigned  in  this 
respect  to  the  disastrous  event  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athe- 
nians have  been  unjustly  charged  with  rashness 
in  that  undertaking.*  He  attributes  its  failure 
to  the  want  of  that  support  which  the  Atheni- 
ans had  expected  to  receive  from  the  Sicilian 
states,  without  which  no  foreign  armament,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  have  succeeded  in  such  an 
enterprise ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  Sicilian  disaster 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
We  cannot  entirely  assent  to  either  of  these 
views,  though  the  one  appears  to  us  to  come 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  other.  With- 
out stopping  to  inquire  how  far  the  Athenians 
miscalculated  the  obstacles  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter, or  the  aid  which  they  were  to  receive,  we 
think  it  clear  that  their  first  armament  was  ad- 
equate to  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  which  it  so  near- 
ly accomplished  that,  if  the  siege  had  been  be, 
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his  success.  His  followers  were  now  more  na- 
merous  than  the  enemy ;  but  they  wanted  arms. 
The  deficiency,  however,  was  gradually  supplied 
by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  wealthier  cit- 
izens, and  by  the  active  ingenuity  of  the  rest. 
Aliens  were  invited  into  their  service  by  offers 
of  civil  immunities.  Among  others,  Lysias,  out 
of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  with  the  help,  per- 
haps, of  foreigners,  who  wished  weD  to  the  cause 
— ^I'hrasydaeus,  the  leader  of  the  democratical 
party  at  Elis,  is  said  to  have  advanced  him  two 
talents — supplied  his  friends  with  200  shields, 
and  with  2000  drachmas,  and,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed on  the  same  authority,  even  hired  300  mer- 
cenaries.* Shields  of  wood  or  wicker,  whiten- 
■ed  over,  were  substituted  by  some  for  metal  ar- 
mour ;  and  by  such  expedients,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  a  numerous  body,  both  of  heavy  and 
light  infantry,  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  and 
was  supported  by  a  squadron  of  seventy  horse. 
They  now  began  to  make  foraging  excursions 
every  day  from  Piraeus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
party  in  the  city  was  stronger  in  cavalry,  which 
it  employed  to  check  and  annoy  the  exiles,  but 
did  not  any  longer  venture — perhaps  through 
fear  of  desertion  rather  than  of  the  enemy's  num- 
bers— ^to  lead  out  its  infantry.  Lysimachus,  the 
commander  of  the  city  cavalry,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Thirty  in  their  expedition  to 
Eleusis,  and  remained  in  office  under  the  new 
government,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  even  disgusted  many  of  his  own  follow- 
ers by  a  wanton  massacre  of  some  countrymen 
whom  he  found  on  their  way  from  Piraeus  to 
their  own  farms  in  quest  of  provisions ;  but  the 
incensed  party  seems  to  have  confined  itself 
to  a  single  act  of  retaliation  on  the  person  of 
Callistratus,  one  of  the  knights,  t  It  was,  how- 
ever, every  day  gaining  new  strength  and  spirit, 
and  even  ventured  to  bring  engines  against  the 
walls;  and,  to  retard  its  approaches,  the- engi- 
neer of  the  besieged  barricaded  the  road  leading 
to  the  city  from  the  Lyceum  with  great  blocks 
of  stone. 

The  danger  now  appeared  so  pressing,  that 
the  Ten  resolved  to  apply  for  protection  to  Spar- 
ta, and  Phido  was  deputed  to  solicit  assistance 
there.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fear  of  their 
common  enemy  had  induced  the  Athenian  oli- 
garchs to  compose  their  differences  with  those 
of  Eleusis,  for  envoys  were  sent,  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  like  objects,  to  Sparta,  by 
the  Eleusinian  faction.  Phido  endeavoured  to 
interest  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartan  government 
on  behalf  of  his  associates,  by  suggesting  that 
the  success  of  Tlirasybulus  would  subject  Ath- 
ens to  the  Boeotians,  and  he  requested  a  fresh 
body  of  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.  Lysander, 
who  was  at  this  time  at  Sparta,  supported  the  ap- 
plication with  all  his  credit ;  and  though  the  gov- 
ernment declined  to  send  out  an  army,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  himself  to  be  appointed  har- 
jnost,  and  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection,  while 
his  brother  Libys  was  created  admiral,  and  was 
ordered  to  blockade  Piraeus  ;  and  he  obtained  a 
loan  from  the  Spartan  treasury  of  100  talents 
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for  Phido*s  colleagues.  He  himself  repaired  to 
Eleusis,  and  soon  attracted  a  large  body  of  Pel- 
oponnesian  troops  into  his  service ;  for  the  mil- 
itary adventurers,  who  made  war  their  profes- 
sion, now  began  to  abound  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  confine  the  exiles  with- 
in Piraeus,  while  his  brother,  with  his  squadron, 
prevented  them  from  receiving  supplies  by  sea. 
They  now  saw  no  prospect  before  them  but  a 
repetition  of  the  miseries  which  had  preceded 
the  capitulation  of  Athens,  terminated  in  like 
manner  by  a  surrender,  which  would  expose 
them  utterly  unprotected  to  the  vindictive  cru- 
elty of  their  exasperated  adversaries. 

Their  deliverance  came  from  a  quarter  to 
which  they  could  least  have  looked  for  it.  The 
success,  fame,  honours,  and  influence  of  Lysan- 
der had  excited  jealousy,  and,  perhaps,  alarm,  in 
several  of  the  leading  men  at  Sparta.  Eren  the 
kings  and  ephors  felt  themselves  reduced  to 
comparative  insignificance  by  his  side.  His 
new  expedition  against  the  Athenian  exiles  ap- 
peared to  his  rivals  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
state  had  no  interest,  and  which  could  only  serve 
his  private  ends  by  showing  the  importance  of 
his  patronage  to  the  faction  now  ruling  at  Ath- 
ens. Though,  therefore,  he  had  carri^  his  point 
at  Sparta  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  permission  he 
desired,  his  opponents  were  still  bent  on  tliwart- 
ing  his  designs,  and  the  more  eagerly  the  near- 
er he  seemed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. Pausanias,  the  colleague  of  Agis,  was 
foremost  among  them,  and  after  Lysandei^s  de- 
parture concerted  measures  with  three  of  the 
ephors  for  bafl!ing  his  enterprise.  They  did  not 
think  it  prudent  openly  to  announce  any  change 
in  the  policy  of  Sparta  towards  the  Athenian 
parties,  But  agreed  to  send  Pausanias  at  the 
head  of  an  army  into  Attica,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  Lysander,  but  with 
the  secret  intention  of  defeating  his  work.  The 
king  accordingly  summoned  all  the  forces  of  the 
confederacy  to  follow  him  into  the  field,  and  col- 
lected a  large  army ;  but  his  real  object  was  so 
well  concealed,  that  Corinth  and  the  Boeotian 
states  refused  to  join  him  with  their  forces,  al- 
leging that  they  thought  the  invasion  of  Attica 
an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression,  and  contrary 
to  the  treaty  which  they  had  ratified.  Pausa- 
nias, however,  marched  into  Attica,  and  encamp- 
ed near  Piraeus,  as  if  to  carry  on  the  siege  in 
conjunction  with  Lysander.  His  first  step  was 
to  send  a  message  to  the  chiefs  of  the  exiles, 
bidding  them  disband  their  forces ;  but  as  he 
did  not  think  fit  at  once  to  disclose  bis  friendly 
intentions,  they  refused  so  to  put  themselves  in 
his  power.  He  then  made  a  feint  of  attempting 
to  storm  the  town,  but  retired  at  the  first  show 
of  resistance,  and  the  next  day  advanced,  with 
two  brigades  of  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  and 
three  squadrons  of  the  Athenian  horse,  to  wands 
what  was  called  the  Close  Harbour,  with  the 
professed  design  of  reconnoitering  the  ground 
with  a  view  to  circumvallation.  But  as  he  was 
retiring,  after  having  inspected  this  side  of  the 
town,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  besie- 
ged, who  gave  him  so  much  annoyance,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  send  his  caval^  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  heavy-armed  foot  to  drive  them  in, 
while  he  himself  followed  wiih  the  rest  of  his 
troops.  His  men  killed  about  thirty  of  the  en- 
emy, and  pursued  them  into  the  town  as  far  as 
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the  theatre  of  Pirsus,  where  the  main  body  of 
the  refugee  forces  was  assembled.  Their  tar- 
geteers  immediately  began  a  brisk  attack  on  the 
Lacedsmonians,  who  were  forced  to  retreat,  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  and  lost  some  of  their  offi- 
cers. Observing  this  success  of  his  light  troops, 
Thrasybulus  advanced  to  the  charge  with  his 
heavy  infantry,  and  compelled  Pausanias  to  fall 
back  for  about  half  a  mile  on  a  rising  ground, 
'where  he  halted,  and  ordered  the  other  divis- 
ions of  his  army  to  join  him.  Thus  re-enforced, 
and  having  formed  a  phalanx  oC  unusual  depth, 
tie  led  it  against  the  Athenians,  who  barely  sus- 
tained his  onset,  and  were  routed  with  the  loss 
of  150  men.  Pausanias  raised  a  trophy,  but  had 
no  intention  of  following  up  his  victory.  He  se- 
-cretly  sent  another  message  to  the  exiles,  di- 
recting them  to  depute  some  of  their  number  to 
^himself  and  the  ephors  who  accompanied  him, 
-and  suggested  the  language  which  it  would  be 
expedient  for  their  envoys  to  use.  At  the  same 
time,  knowing  that  there  was  in  the  city  a  party 
desirous  of  peace,  he  encouraged  them  to  meet 
in  the  largest  number  they  could  collect,  and  to 
address  him  with  a  public  declaration  of  their 
pacific  sentiments. 

It  w^as  probably  on  the  same  txscasion  that 
Diognetus,  a  kinsman  of  Nicias,  appeared  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  camp,  with  the  oiphan  children 
of  Niceratus  and  of  Eucrates,  and  placing  the 
infant  son  of  Niceratus  on  the  king's  knees,  and 
the  others  by  his  side,  implored  his  protection 
against  the  oligarchs,  who  had  bereaved  them 
of  their  natural  guardians.*  This  scene  was 
perhaps  contrived  by  Pausanias  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  allies  against 
Lysander^s  friends,  who,  while  they  pretended 
to  purge  the  city  of  the  vile-  informers  and  ex- 
tortioners who  had  afflicted  and  disgraced  it, 
had  not  even  spared  a  family  so  eminent  for 
Tank,  wealth,  its  services  to  Athens,  and  its 
merits  towards  Sparta,  as  that  of  Nicias.  The 
spectacle  at  least  produced  a  powerful  impres- 
-«ion  on  the  by-standers,  and  enforced  the  argu- 
ments and  petitions  of  the  envoys ;  and  Pausa- 
nias, with  the  approbation  of  the  ephors,  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole  army,  except  Lysander 
and  his  partisans,  concluded  an  armistice  with 
the  exiles,  and  sent  their  deputies,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  measures  of 
the  government  in  the  city,  to  plead  their  cause 
at  Sparta.  The  Ten,  when  they  heard  of  this 
emtessy,  sent  ministers  of  their  own  to  coun- 
teract it,  who  were  instructed  to  declare  that 
they  resigned  themselves  and  the  city  to  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  arge 
that,  if  their  adversaries  professed  to  be  equally 
loyal  to  Sparta,  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  But  this  sug- 
gestion was  disregarded ;  and  the  representa- 
tions of  Pausanias  had  now  more  weight  in  the 
Spartan  councils  than  the  wishes  of  Lysander. 
After  all  the  envoys  had  been  heard  by  the  eph- 
ors in  the  ordinary  assembly,  fifteen  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  with  full  authority,  in 
conjunction  with  Pausanias,  to  compose  the 
difiierences  of  the  Athenian  parties.  The  terms 
which  they  prescribed  were  liberal  and  wise. 
They  published  a  general  reconciliation,  secu- 
red by  a  complete  amnesty,  ftom  which  none 
were  excluded  but  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and 
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the  Ten  who  bad  been  governors  of  Piraeus. 
They,  however,  and  all  other  citizens  who  might 
fear  to  return  to  Athens,  were  to  be  allowed  to 
lixe  unmolested  at  Eleusis.  The  Spartans  per- 
haps thought  that  they  might  there  be  still  use- 
ful instruments  for  curbing  the  independence  of 
Athens.  The  treaty  was  ratified  both  between 
the  antagonist  parties,  and  as  an  engagement 
contracted  by  them  with  Sparta,  which  thus 
guarantied  its  execution.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded Pausanias  disbanded  his  forces,  and  the 
exiles  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  marched 
up  under  arms  to  the  citadel,  to  render  a  thanks- 
giving sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  goddess.  An  as- 
sembly was  then  held,  in  which  the  citizens 
once  more  met  as  in  former  days — not,  indeed, 
with  the  feelings  or  prospects  of  past  times,  bat 
still  again  united  as  one  people,  freed  from  do- 
mestic tyranny,  with  some  new  titles  to  glory 
of  a  purer  kind  than  they  had  earned  by  most 
of  their  ancient  victories,  and  not  without  hopes 
that,  when  the  wounds  inflicted  by  war  and  civil 
discord  should  be  healed,  their  country  might 
recover  some  portion  of  her  pristine  vigour. 
The  little  piece  of  stifiT  and  meager  rhetoric 
which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Thra- 
sybulus on  this  occasion  seems,  indeed,  miser- 
ably unworthy  both  of  it  and  of  him.  But  it 
probably  embraces  two  of  the  leading  topics  on 
which  he  dwelt ;  for  as  he  would  not  forbear 
from  expressing  the  exultation  belonging  to 
such  a  triumph  of  the  righteous  cause,  he  assu- 
redly took  this  opportunity  of  incolcating  a  strict 
observance  of  the  conditions  which  provided  for 
the  safety  of  the  vanquished  party,  and  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state. 

Still,  peace  could  not  be  said  to  be  completely 
restored  so  long  as  a  remnant  of  the  most  vio- 
lent oligarchical  faction  continued  to  occupy 
Eleusis,  harbouring  implacable  animosity,  and 
restless  hopes  of  recovering  their  power ;  and 
for  several  months  after  the  return  of  the  exOes 
they  were  thus  threatened  by  the  survivers  of 
the  Thirty,  and  the  stanchest  of  their  adhe- 
rents. It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  Lysias  and  Xenophon  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  perhaps  we  may  collect  from  the  or« 
ator*  that  the  oligarchs,  seeing  that  they  could 
no  longer  expect  aid  from  Sparta,  endeavoured 
to  engage  other  Greek  cities  in  their  cause ;  but 
their  conduct  had  excited  general  disgust,  and 
they  were  expelled  from  several  states  by  pub- 
lic proclamation.  Still  they  did  not  drop  then* 
projects  of  ambition  and  revenge,  but  began  to 
collect  a  body  of  mercenaries  at  Eleusis  (or  the 
purpose  of  renewing  the  civil  war.  The  Athe^ 
nian  government  sent  out  the  whole  force  of 
the  city  to  crush  this  enterprise;  and  Xeno- 
phon intimates  that  the  oligarchical  leaders 
were  drawn  into  a  conference,  and  put  to  death. 
But  as  he  has  forborne  to  mention  any  of  the 
particulare  of  this  transaction,  about  which  we 
have  no  better  information  from  any  other 
source,  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  popular  cause  was  not  sullied  b^ 
deliberate  treachery.  It  was  certainly  signali- 
zed in  all  other  respects  by  wise  moderation 
and  exemplary  good  faith.  The  secedera,  who 
had  many  friends  and  relatives  in  the  city,  were 
induced,  through  their  mediation,  to  accept  an 
offer  of  reconciliation,  and  to  return  home ;  and 

*  Eimtosth.,  p.  123. 
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tbey  were  all  comprehended  in  a  new  act  of 
amnesty,  which  was  as  faithfully  observed  as  it 
was  magnanimously  granted.  The  merit  df  the 
former  was  at  least  shared  by  the  Spartans ; 
the  last 'belonged  entirely  to  Thrasybulus  and 
his  firiends. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

XXTR08PECTIVB  8U»V1Y  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CON- 
DITION OP  ATHENS  DURINO  THE  PEL0P0NNS8IAN 
WAR,  CARRIED  PORWARD  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OP 
HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND  SPARTA. 

The  state  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Thirty  was,  in  some  respects,  apparently 
less  desolate  than  that  in  which  she  had  been 
leA  afler  the  battle  of  Platsa.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  invasions  of  Xerxes  and  Mar- 
donius  may  have  inflicted  less  injury  on  her  ter- 
ritory than  the  methodical  and  lingering  rava- 
ges of  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  Decelean 
war.  But  in  479  the  city,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try, had  been,  for  a  part  of  two  consecutive 
years,  in  the  power  of  an  irritated  enemy.  All 
that  it  required,  both  for  ornament  and  defence, 
was  to  be  raised  afresh  from  the  ground.  Yet 
the  treasury  was  empty ;  commerce  had  proba- 
bly never  yet  yielded  any  considerable  supplies, 
and  it  had  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  war ; 
tiie  state  possessed  no  dependant  colonies  or 
tributary  allies,  and  was  watched  with  a  jealous 
eve  by  the  most  powerful  of  its  confederates. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  for  an  Athenian 
patriot  to  compare  the  situation  and  prospects 
of  his  coi.ntry  at  these  two  epochs  without  a 
sigh.  In  479  Athens  was  mistress  of  a  navy 
which  gave  her  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
maritime  states  of  Greece,  and  enabled  her 
to  carry  her  arms  against  any  part  of  the  ene- 
my's coasts,  to  which  she  might  be  invited  by 
the  prospect  of  plunder  or  conquest ;  and  a  little 
vigour  and  prudence  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  city  itself  against  the  hostility  of  Sparta. 
The  exertions  and  sacrifices  by  which  she  had 
weakened  herself  had  also  made  her  formida- 
ble to  the  barbarians,  and  had  won  for  her  the 
admiration,  good-will,  and  confidence  of  the 
Grecian  world.  In  403  the  city,  indeed,  stood 
untouched,  except  so  far  as  the  temples  had 
been  deprived  of  their  ornaments  and  treasures 
by  domestic  spoilers.  But  its  magnificence 
only  attested  the  past  greatness  which  seemed 
to  have  sunk  forever.  All  the  sources  of  pub- 
lic and  private  wealth,  except  such  as  depend- 
ed on  a  poor  and  wasted  territory,  and  on  the 
industry  of  individuals,  were  dried  up.  Not 
only  were  all  those  branches  of  the  revenue 
which  arose  out  of  the  sovereignty  once  exer- 
cised by  Athens  completely  cut  off— the  influx 
of  tribute,  a  great  part  of  the  fees  of  justice,  the 
expenditure  of  the  numerous  foreigners  who 
were  drawn  as  suiters  to  the  imperial  city — but 
Athenian  citizens  whose  property  lay  abroad, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  a  large 
class,*  were  either  wholly  deprived  of  it,  or 
were  obliged,  in  their  turn,  to  prosecute  their 
claims,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 

*  Andoc.,  De  Pace,  p.  S5,  ra  fy«r»J/uira  «a?  rA  xfiia. 
X«iioph.,  D«  R,  A.,  i.,  1»,  Kr%ati  iv  roii  ifiripopioif,  and 
Conm.,  ir.,  31. 


Stances,  at  foreign  tribunals.  Commerce  had 
not  only  been  interrupted  by  the  blockade,  but 
had  sustained  still  greater  detriment  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  which  had  crushed  or 
scared  away  the  most  opulent  and  industrious 
of  the  aliens ;  and  the  cloud  which  continued 
to  hang  over  the  prospects  of  the  state,  even 
after  freedom  and  tranquillity  had  been  resto- 
red, tended  to  discourage  those  who  might  have 
been  willing  to  return.  The  public  distress  was 
such  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
council  could  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
ordinary  expenses.*  Even  ancient  sacrifices 
prescribed  by  the  sacred  canons  were  intermit- 
ted, because  the  treasury  could  not  furnish  three 
talents  for  their  celebration  ;t  and  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  of  two  talents,  which  had  beea 
advanced  by  the  Thebans,  probably  in  aid  of 
the  exiles,^  was  so  long  delayed  through  the 
same  cause,  that  hostilities  were  threatened 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  debt.  The 
navy  of  Athens  had  now  sunk  to  a  fourth  of 
that  which  she  had  maintained  before  the  time 
of  Solon,  and  it  was  limited  to  this  footing  by  a 
compact  which  could  not  be  broken  or  eluded 
without  imminent  danger;  Piraeus  was  again 
unfortified :  the  arsenal  was  in  ruins  :^  even  the 
city  walls  needed  repairs  which  could  not  be 
undertaken  for  want  of  money ;  and  on  all  sides 
were  enemies  who  rejoiced  in  her  humiliation, 
and  were  urged,  both  by  their  passions  and  in- 
terests, to  prevent  her  from  again  lifting  up  her 
head. 

We  have  abeady  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  connexion  of  the  principal  steps  which  led 
to  this  calamitous  reverse,  and  we  traced  them 
to  the  policy  of  Pericles,  though  not  so  as  ta 
exclude  the  operation  of  causes  which  no  hu- 
man foresight  could  have  guarded  against.  We 
must  now  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  system  worked,  and  of  the  changes 
it  underwent  during  this  period ;  and  we  sball 
be  led  to  contemplate  some  features  in  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  Athenian  society,  which 
were  intimately  connected  with  this  portion  of 
its  political  history. 

Pericles  made  few,  if  any,  innovations  in  the 
Athenian  Constitution.  The  importance  of  the 
changes  which  he  introduced  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Areopagus  has  probably  been  much 
exaggerated  through  the  heat  of  the  contest 
which  they  excited  at  the  time.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  his  administration  continued  to  be  long 
felt — perhaps  we  may  say  never  ceased  to  man- 
ifest itself—in  the  spirit  of  the  government,  and 
the  views  and  tastes  of  the  people.  The  pow- 
er of  the  popular  assembly,  on  which  his  own 
was  founded,  had  already  in  his  lifetime  reach- 
ed its  utmost  extent,  and  was  henceforth  only 
capable  of  restriction.  But  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  Assembly  were  considerably^ 
aflTected  by  the  events  of  the  war.  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  under  his 
system.    We  have  already  observed  that  one 

*  Lysias,  Nicom.,  p.  185. 

t  Lysias,  I.  c,  Hpwtv  lepA  SBvrm  rpiuv  rt^Avruv  Y^ 
yivnrai  r&v  iv  rais  Kvp6t9i  ytypamiiiwv.  Bremi  au  this 
passage,  and  Schneider  oa  Xen.,  De  R^  A.,  iii.,  8,  conclude 
from  it  that  three  talents  was  the  whole  sttm  allowed  by 
Solon  for  the  pablic  sacrifices  of  the  year.  Boedih  conaNi- 
ors  it  as  the  oosk  of  a  single  sacrifice,  Public  Eoon.  of  Ath., 
ii.,  13.  \  See  Plat.,  Lys.,  97. 

^  But  see  above,  p.  494.  Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  p.  089. 
i  mentions  the  vt^votKOi  as  if  they  had  aoffered  little  damage.. 
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•f  the  consequences  whioh  arose  from  the  rar- 
ages  of  the  pestilence  was,  that  foreigners  found 
it  easy  to  gain  admission  to  the  franchise,  either 
by  legal  means,  or  through  artifice  and  conni- 
Tance.  The  latter  class  of  cases  appears  to  have 
bc«n  the  commonest,  as  is  indicated  by  the  great 
number  of  distinguished  persons  whom  we  find 
charged  with  this  kind  of  fraud ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  new  citizens  crept  in  chiefly  from 
the  lower  ranks.  What  proportion  they  bore 
to  those  of  genuine  Attic  blood,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  But  the  same  facility  either  of 
evading  the  law,  or  of  obtaining  the  franchise 
by  favour  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  subsist* 
ed  throughout  the  war.  A  much  more  impor- 
tant change,  however,  in  the  elements  of  which 
the  assembly  was  ordinarily  composed  was  pro- 
duced by  tlie  measures  of  Perioles,  which  drove 
a  large  part  of  the  rural  population  into  the  city; 
where  few  could  find  emplojrment,  and  most  of 
them  sank  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  Athenian 
populace.  The  number  of  citizens  of  the  high- 
er and  middle  order  who  were  usually  absent 
from  Athens  in  the  fleets,  armies,  and  garrisons, 
must  likewise  be  taken  into  account,  when  we 
are  estimating  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
character  of  the  assembly ;  and  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  weight  of  the  public  buidens  was 
continually  depressing  all  private  fortunes,  ex^ 
cept  those  which  were  raised  by  dishonest  arts, 
to  a  lower  level,  and  reduced  many  to  indigence. 
That  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  poorer  cJass 
began  to  preponderate,  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
an  innovation  which  took  place  probably  towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  though  we  do  not  know 
either  its  precise  date,  or  anything  more  of  its 
author,  Callistratus,  than  his  name,  which  was 
one  common  to  several  Athenians  of  this  age.* 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  pay  for 
attendance  in  the  assembly ;  and  whether  the 
object  of  this  measure  was  to  provide  for  the 
more  regular  transaction  of  public  business,  or 
merely  to  gratify  the  multitude,  it  was  alarming 
as  a  symptom,  and  banefiil  in  its  consequences. 
The  remuneration  which  each  member  of  the 
sovereign  body  received  for  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  under  the  law  of  Callistratus,  was  no 
more  than  a  single  obolus.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  persons  to  whom  this  trifling 
sum  held  out  such  an  attraction  as  might  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  their  presence,  formed  either 
a  majority,  or  a  very  considerable  part  of  every 
assembly. 

We  may,  however,  be  in  danger  of  drawing 
very  erroneous  inferences  from  these  fkcts,  if 
we  do  not  bear  in  mind,  that  at  Athens  the 
wealthy  citizens  possessed  fe^  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  that  poverty  was  ac- 
counted an  evil,  indeed,  but  not  a  disgrace,  f 
The  poorest  Athenian  had  means  of  refining  his 
taste,  cultivating  his  understanding,  and  acqui- 
ring information  concerning  public  afiairs,  su- 
perior to  those  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of 
persons  in  the  middle  class  among  ourselves. 
The  assembly,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  thea- 
tres, the  market-place,  ihe  Usche^  were  so  many 
schools  of  practical  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
eloquence  and  wit,  which  were  open  to  all  alike, 

and  were,  perhaps,  most  frequented  by  the  low- 

J, 

*  See  Boeckh,  Pnblic  Economy  of  Athene,  ii.,  14. 
t  80  Periclet  in  Thocyd.,  ii.,  40,  rd  irhtedat  o^  huoko- 
yu9  uvt  alaxp^v,  dXXa  nfl  Sia^tvyuv  ipYV  ftttvxiov. 
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est  class.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  not  to  the  igno- 
rancp  or  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  body  that 
the  mistakes  committed  in  the  management  of 
the  war  are  to  be  ascribed.  There  is  another 
point  connected  with  this  subject  on  which 
prejudices  have  sometimes  been  entertained, 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  correct.  The  char- 
acter of  Periclee  was  so  noble,  that  the  sway 
which  he  exercised  was  no  less  honourable  to< 
the  people  than  to  himself.  But  among  the  pop- 
ular leaders  who  succeeded  him  we  find  sever- 
al  who  are  represented  as  men  of  low,  and  even 
servile  origin,  mean  condition,  slender  abilities, 
coarse  manners,  and  profligate  conduct.  And 
their  ascendency  may  be  thought  to  prove  the 
growing  degeneracy  of  the  people,  or  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  similar  class  of  persons  in  the 
assembly.  But  there  are  two  errors  which  we 
have  to  guard  against  with  respect  to  these 
demagogues.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable 
that  we  are  used  to  view  them  in  a  false  light, 
and  that  they  were  not,  in  general,  so  despicable- 
as,  through  the  force  of  certain  associations,  ive 
are  apt  to  consider  them.  Many  of  them,  in^ 
deed,  were  engaged  in  trade.  Thus  Lysicles 
and  Eucrates,  who  rose  for  a  short  time  to  some 
degree  of  political  eminence  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Pericles,  dealt,  the  one  in  cattle,* 
the  other  in  flax  and  bran  :t  Cleon  was  a  tan- 
ner, Hyperbolus  a  lamp-maker,t  Cleophon  a 
manufacturer  of  lyres. ^  Their  occupations  af- 
forded a  topic  of  ridicule  to  their  contempora- 
ries, and  are  often  treated  as  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  unfitness  for  the  part  which  they 
took  in  public  business.  Some  of  their  names, 
indeed,  cannot  be  rescued  from  infamy.  Hy- 
perbolus labours  under  the  charge,  not  only  of 
political  profligacy,  but  of  private  dishonesty  in. 
the  exercise  of  his  trade  ;il  and  the  epithet 
which  Thucydides  applies  to  him%  imphes  that 
he  was  capable  of  any  baseness :  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  his  want  of  probity 
was  covered  by  any  shining  or  useful  talents. 
But,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  was  nothing  in. 
his  station,  or  in  that  of  the  rest,  to  exclude  the 
highest  qualifications  of  an  Athenian  statesman. 
It  seems  rather  to  deserve  notice,  as  a  proof  of 
the  tenacity  of  aristocratical  prejudices,  that,  in 
such  a  state  as  Athens,  no  earlier  instance  oo» 
curs  in  which  candidates  for  public  favour  came 
forward  from  the  same  rank :  that  the  people 
could  be  expected  to  join  in  the  laugh  raised  at 
the  expense  of  the  demagogues  on  this  ground : 
and  that  even  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Aq- 
docides  should  be  found  deploring  the  dishon- 
our whidi  had  befallen  his  hereditary  mansion, 
when,  during  his  absence,  it  was  inhabited  by 
Cleophon  the  lyre-maker,**  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  Roman  saturist,  Lysias  and  Demosthenes 
were  brought  up  at  the  forge. ft    Cleon  himself 

*  Lyeiclee,  h  irpo$ar6irtSXrKt  Schol.  Aristoph.,  Equ.,  ISt^ 
who  mentiont  a  Calliae  who  was  by  some  luppoee^  to  be 
alladed  to  I7  the  poet.  Bat  Lyetcles  ie  elsewhenb  descri- 
bed as  b  irpa&iroff«iri|Xo(.    Pint.,  Nic.,  2. 

t  £rvinrciOiniXiy(  (henoe  nicknamed  arvtwO  icopq^ie- 
n&Xir;  (livXtavdpfii),    Schol.  Aristoph.,  Eqn.,  199,  S63,  854. 

t  Avxyovoiif,  Xvxvoirfi&Ai7( :  aooording  to  Schol.  ArisC, 
Eqn.,  1801,  KtpaitUs;  bat  this  is  perhaps  a&lse  oonjeo- 
tore  of  Schol.  Arist.,  Nob.,  1061.  4  Av^evwiec. 

II  He  is  said  to  have  mixed  lead  with  the  copper  of  hia 
lamps,  to  cheat  his  eustamen.    Schol.  Ar.,  Nad.,  1081. 

Y  Tiii .,  7S,  uox^fiAv  AvOpontw,  So  Aristoph.,  Eqa.,  1801 ,. 
fioyfi^Pov  mXtr^v  iiiv^  itir^UKev.  **  Myst.,  p.  Iflt- 

tt  Javenal,  z.,  100. 
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was  probably  no  contemptible  orator,  and  Tha- 
cydides  did  not  scruple  to  put  a  very  artful  and 
dignified  harangue  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  Lysi- 
cles,  by  means  of  a  union  which  he  contracted 
with  Aspasia  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  be- 
came in  any  sense  the  first  of  the  Athenians,* 
notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  extraction 
his  mind  cannot  have  been  previously  unculti- 
vated. 

'  The  contrast,  therefore,  between  Pericles 
und  the  demagogues  who  succeeded  him,  may 
not  have  been  in  this  respect  so  glaring  as  has 
been  commonly  supposed.!  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nature  of  their  popularity  has  frequently 
been  misrepresented,  and  the  extent  of  their 
power  overrated.  The  influence  of  Pericles 
was  grounded  partly,  jndeed,  on  the  measures 
by  which  he  courted  popular  favour — ^which 
would  have  been  equally  agreeable  if  they  had 
been  proposed  by  any  other  man — but  still  more 
on  the  rare  qualities  of  his  genius  and  his 
^character ;  on  his  eloquence,  his  military  tal- 
ents, his  political  experience,  his  prudence,  his 
integrity,  his  serenity  and  greatness  of  soul.  It 
was  thus  that  he  was  enabled  permanently  to 
control  the  assembly,  and  sometimes  success- 
fully to  resist  its  declared  wishes.  No  man 
ever  appeared  after  him  at  the  head  of  affairs 
who  combined  so  many  claims  to  general  con- 
fidence and  respect.  But  with  regard  to  the 
demagogues  who  succeeded  him  in  the  period 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  it  is  clear  that, 
with  one  exception,  none  of  them  possessed 
any  personal  influence,  or  was  indebted  for  the 
degree  of  favour  he  enjoyed  to  any  other  instru- 
ments than  the  arts  with  which  he  flattered  the 
passions  of  the  people.  The  Athenians  seem 
Tery  well  to  have  understood  the  character  of 
their  servants  and  courtiers,  and,  even  when 
they  were  following  the  worst  guidance,  not  to 
have  bestowed  their  good- will  and  esteem  upon 
unworthy  objects.  Nicias  and  Cleon,  though 
neither  of  them  in  any  respect  equalled  Peri- 
cles, may  be  considered  as  representing,  one 
the  better,  the  other  the  worse  side  of  his  pub- 
lic character  and  policy.  The  boisterous,  im- 
pudent, dishonest,  ferocious  demagogue  often, 
Ijerhaps  generally,  prevailed  in  the  assembly 
over  the  calm,  prudent,  and  upright  statesman  ; 
1>ut  it  was  not  because  he  stood  highest  in  public 
opinion.  As  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion shows  that  the  merits  of  Nicias  were,  at 
least,  not  underrated,  so  the  scene  which  gave 
occasion  to  ^e  expedition  against  Sphacteria, 
proves  that  the  people  were  not  blind  to  Cleon-s 
worthlessness.  The  tradition  that  the  ostra- 
cism fell  into  disuse,  because  it  was  universally 
•considered  as  degraded  when  it  had  been  em- 
ployed to  expel  Hyperbolus,  indicates,  perhaps, 
still  more  strongly  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.  Such  men  were  only  favourites  with 
the  multitude,  because  they  ministered  fuel  to 
its  vices.  The  man  whose  personal  influence 
was  greatest,  the  only  one  who  was  regarded 

*  .£«chiiMi  (the  Socntic)  in  Plat.,  Nic,  2. 
t  It  desarvai  to  be  remarlced,  that  the  Scholiaat  of  Ari^ 
tophanes,  in  a  note  which  seems  to  hvn  been  drawn  from 

Sud  eoarcei  (Pax,  680),  obeenres,  that  it  was  with  Hyper- 
los  the  Athenians  began  to  cooutkit  the  administraUaa  of 
their  affairs  to  worthless  persons  (^Aoif,  wpdrepov  itffta' 
yutyoivTuv  ndw  kattirpSv  iroXtri^vh  who  would  thas  eooia 
to  include  Lfsicles,  Encrates,  and  Gleon  himself— for  it  is 
-••id  befiwe,  ovTot  nerA  ri^v  reSJ  KXk<avot  Svvavruav  iitiii- 
aro  T^  orjiusYitYiav. 


with  a  feeling  of  fondness,  which  even  the 
deepest  injuries  could  never  entirely  extin- 
guish, was  a  demagogue  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  the  noble,  refined,  accomplished  Alcibi- 
ades.  It  would  be  hard  to  reproach  the  Athe- 
nians virith  a  partiality  which  Socrates  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge ;  yet  the  councils  of 
Alcibiades  led  them  into  measures  more  inju- 
rious to  their  interest  and  their  honour  than  any 
which  were  ever  proposed  by  Cleon,  or  Hyper- 
bolus, or  Cleophon ;  for  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  and  the  Mehan  massacre.* 
But  it  was  the  very  calamity  of  the  times 
that  no  extraordinary  abilities,  or  eminent  merit 
of  any  kind,  were  needed  to  pursue  the  track 
which  had  been  opened  by  Pericles ;  the  vilest 
and  feeblest  demagogue  might  easily  go  beyond 
him  in  the  same  course,  and  could  thus  gain 
the  ear  of  the  assembly,  and  acquire  an  habit- 
ual ascendency  over  it.  The  smallest  of  the 
evils  which  ensued  was,  that  the  people  grew 
more  and  more  extravagant  in  its  aims,  elated 
with  a  more  presumptuous  confidence,  more  im- 
patient of  resistance  to  its  will,  and  more  fu- 
rious in  its  resentment  against  those  who  op- 
posed it.  A  still  more  pernicious  result  was,  that 
the  public  afl^airs  were  conducted  on  a  false  prin- 
ciple, that  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  were  postponed  to  the 
apparent  and  temporary  advantage  of  a  class, 
the  largest,  indeed,  but  still  only  one,  which  was 
thus  placed  in  a  hostile  position  towards  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who  felt  themselves  burden- 
ed and  aggrieved,  and  became,  on  that  account, 
objects  of  a  well-founded  distrust,  ^as  disafiect- 
ed  to  a  government  in  which  they  had  so  little 
share,  and  from  which  they  anifl!ered  such  harsh 
treatment.!  Even  in  time  of  peace  the  rich 
Athenian  was  somewhat  heavily  taxed  for  the 
mere  amusement  of  the  less  opulent,  under  the 
system  of  Itturgiu :  the  name  given  at  Athens 
to  those  public  services  which  demanded  both 
money  and  personal  attention,  and  which  was 
often  accompanied  with  much  trouble  and  anx* 
iety  firom  the  contributor.  We  will  not  tree- 
pass  on  a  field  of  antiquarian  learning  which 
has  been  very  fully  and  ably  explored,  to  repeat 
any  of  the  details  belonging  to  this  copious  sub- 
ject. We  shall  only  observe  that  the  theatri- 
cal, musical,  and  gymnastic  exhibitions,  and 
other  recreations  connected  with  the  religious 
festivals,  which  at  Athens  were  more  numer- 
ous than  in  any  other  Greek  city,t  were  all  so 
many  occasions  on  which  some  or  other  of  the 
wealthy  citizens — according  to  an  order  deter- 
mined by  the  law,  which  provided  for  the  equa- 
ble distribution  of  the  burdens,  as  well  as  for 
the  performance  of  the  duty^— -were  responsi* 

*  See  p.  408, 407. 

t  A  humorous  picture  of  the  adrantag«s  which  poveity 
enjoyed  over  wealth  at  Athens  is  giteu  by  Xenophon  in  hia 
Banquet,  iv.,  30,  under  the  person  of  Charmides  (probably 
a  different  person  from  the  cousin  of  Critias),  who  had  ex- 
perienced both  conditions,  having  been  deprived  of  his 
property  ebroad  ^Td  bitcpdpta)  and  of  the  enjnymeaft  of  his 
estates  in  Attica  (rck  iyy^f^)  by  the  war.  This  has  been 
treated  as  a  very  important  testimony  by  several  writers, 
who  have  neglected  to  mention  that,  at  the  end,  Charmides 
being  asked  by  his  host  whether  he  does  not  pniy  that  he 
may  never  be  rich  again,  answers,  **  Not  so ;  I  am  very 
readv  to  run  the  risk." 

i  De  Rep.  Alh.,  iii.,  oyovat  hprtlii  StrrXaaiovt  ^  ol  SXXm, 
which  mast  be  interpreted  by  the  previoas  more  medenta 
statemeat,  &m(  oiiiitta  rHv  ^iiXiMviiw  irdXtwf. 
^  By  the  itaSiKocia  (De  Rep.  Am.,  iii.,  4)  and  tht  irrt- 
costs. 
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"ble,  with  their  purse  and  their  time,  for  some 
essential  part  of  the  entertainment  expected  by 
the  people.  Yet  the  weight  of  this  impost, 
though  it  was  sufficient  to  press  sensibly  even 
on  the  largest  fortunes,  was  relieved  by  its 
graceful  and  liberal  form :  by  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  of  exercising  a  refined  taste, 
by  the  emulation  excited,  the  applause  and  rep- 
utation which  were  earned  by  the  successful 
competitors.  But  the  pressure  of  the  war  taxes, 
which  fell  upon  the  rich  in  various  shapes,  both 
in  the  expense  of  military  and  naval  equipments, 
and  in  extraordinary  pecuniary  contributions,* 
which  were  levied  whenever  the  treasury  was 
exhausted,  was  still  heavier,  and  was  not  miti- 
gated by  80  many  alleviating  circumstances ; 
though,  undoubtedly,  the  trierarchy  was  not 
without  its  honours  and  advantag:e3,  to  coun* 
terbalance  its  cost,  cares,  and  toils.  At  the 
same  time,  the  value  of  their  estates  in  Attica 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  enemy's  ravages, 
which,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  entirely 
deprived  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  landed 
property,  t  Their  losses  were  imbittered  by 
the  reflection  that  it  was  not  to  the  public 
good,  but  chiefly  to  the  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  the  demagogues,  that  their  patrimonies  were 
sacrificed.  The  motives  which  led  such  dem- 
agogues as  Cleon  to  promote  the  continuance 
of  war  are  manifest  enough,  and  have  been  al- 
ready pointed  out.  To  the  people  of  all  classes, 
upon  a  sober  view  of  their  own  interests,  peace 
should  have  appeared  much  tnore  desirable.^ 
But  they  were  urged  to  prosecute  the  contest 
by  a  variety  of  inducements,  which,  in  every 
posture  of  public  aflfairs,  furnished  plausible  ar- 
g^uments  to  the  advocates  of  war.  It  was  some- 
times jealousy  of  Sparta,  sometimes  resent- 
ment against  her  or  her  allies,  sometimes  the 
prospect  of  conquests  which  promised  an  in- 
crease of  revenue,  that  afTorded  a  ground  for 
rejecting  pacific  overtures,  or  for  renewing  hos- 
tilities ;  and  even  when  the  need  of  peace  be- 
came most  pressing,  when  nothing  could  be 
reasonably  hoped,  and  the  worst  was  to  be  fear- 
ed, from  war,  there  was  still  a  motive  by  which 
the  assembly  might  be  deterred  from  sheathing 
the  sword ;  and  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
appear  strongest  when  all  others  failed.  For  it 
was  in  seasons  of  danger  and  distress  that  sus- 
picions of  treasonable  designs  were  most  readi- 
ly entertained,  and  that  there  was  really  most 
reason  to  feel  some  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
the  Constitution.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  very  early  a  common  topic  with  the  dem- 
agogues and  sycophants;  though  we  do  not 
thiiNC  the  humorous  exaggeration  of  the  comic 
poet,  from  whom  we  learn  this  fact,^  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  that  the  people  lived  in  a 
continual  feverish  dread  of  conspiracies  against 
its  Iiberty.il  But  a  vague  opinion  had  at  length 
prevailed,  so  as  to  be  publicly  assumed  as  an 
acknowledged  truth,  that  a  state  of  war  with 

t  Lysiai,  hvip  to9  ffijroi).  p.  108,  ra  pih  iwd  AoKtSat' 
lUfviw  irittvsro,  rd  i*  iyy^S  vir6  r«uy  ^Awy  SiijpirifyTo. 

t  Aristoph.,  Pax,  61tt. 

ft  Ariitoph.,  Vetp..  468-509.    Equ.,  330. 

I  We  could  have  wished  far  aoine  better  proof  than  the 
paaaafM  quoted  from  Ariatophanev  for  Wachsmuth't  asser- 
tion <H.  A.,  1.  2,  p.  IM),  that  *'  the  people  was  alwajrs 
dreaming  of  conspiracies,  and  the  loss  of  its  absolute  pow- 
er :  the  worrls  dujolution  of  the  dtmocroey  ((caroAvm;  ro^ 
6fjf»v)  produced  a  fererish  uneasiness." 


'  Sparta  was,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least 
the  most  favourable  to  the  security  of  the  de- 
mocracy;* and  whoever  raised  his  voice  for 
peace  exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
oligarchical  principles,  and  perhaps  of  an  inten- 
tion to  use  the  negotiation  with  the  enemy  as  a 
cover  for  a  treasonable  correspondence.  The 
people  was  thus  entangled  in  a  maze,  from 
which  it  could  scarcely  be  extricated  without 
a  violent  convulsion ;  the  precautions  taken  to 
guard  against  the  machinations  of  the  disaflTect- 
ed  tended  to  increase  their  nnmber  and  their 
malignity. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  though,  according  to  the  de- 
sign of  Solon*s  institution,  it  was  to  prepare  all 
the  measures  which  passed  through  the  assem- 
bly, really  exercised  very  little  centred  over  its 
proceedings,  because  a  proposal  sent  down  from 
the  council  might  be  modified  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign  body  ;t  and  it  even  appears 
that  a  decree  might  be  first  moved  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  then  be  sent  up  to  receive  the  for- 
mal sanction  of  the  counil,  which  could  not  be 
withheld ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  assembly  took 
upon  itself  to  prescribe  the  subjects  which  the 
council  should  propose  in  the  usual  form  for  its 
deliberation. t  Still,  there  was  one  important 
part  of  Solon*s  Constitution  which  seems  hith- 
erto to  have  remained  almost  untouched  :^  the 
business  of  legislation,  including  the  revision  of 
the  laws,  still  continued  to  be  committed  to  a 
select  body  drawn  from  the  Helsa,  and  it  docs 
not  appear  that  the  assembly  had  deliberately 
attempted  to  encroach  upon  its  province,  though 
it  is  probable  that  decrees  were  sometimes  pass- 
ed which  would  more  properly  have  been  called 
laws.  II  The  security  aflbrded  by  this  institu- 
tion against  rash  innovations  and  the  excessive 

*  Andoc.,  De  Pace,  p.  SS,  Xiy^^^^f^  f^  *^^  hivirarw  r6 
Ji7^ui,  ycvo^ati  tip^vvi*  h  *^v  owa  KoXirtta  /til  KaraXv9ll. 

t  To  satisfy  tlie  law,  which  directed  that  eTery  decree  of 
the  aaeembly  should  be  preceded  b^  a  reaolntioii  of  the  coun- 
cil (wpoioiXcoita)  on  the  subject,  it  was  only  held  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  council  should  make  a  pruposition  on  which 
the  asssmbly  ftaight  deliberate.  Bot  the  assembly  was  not 
bound  stmpfy  to  adopt  or  reject  the  profkoeed  meaanre,  bat 
might  immediately  pass  a  decree  of  a  totally  diflerent  nar 
ture.  To  the  examples  of  such  a  proceeding  given  by  Schoe- 
mann  (De  Com.  Ath.,  p.  98)  from  a  later  period,  ma^  be 
added  that  of  the  deoree  mored  by  Eurjrptolemns  (Aen., 
Hell.,  i.,  7,  37)  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  had  beea 
sent  down  from  the  council  for  regulating  the  trial  of  th» 
generals  after  the  battle  of  ArginusB. 

t  So  we  find  the  aaaambly  decreeing  that  tb«  oooneil 
should  bring  in  a  propoeal  (irpo6wXt6ifaoav  i»S¥tyK$i¥)  for 
regulating  the  prooeedingv  against  the  generals  (Xen.,  HelL, 
}.,  7,  7) ;  and  yet,  after  it  was  brought  in,  it  was  as  liable 
as  any  other  to  be  rejected  or  totally  altered. 

4  &Be  p.  184, 185.  We  ought  periiMie  to  have  noticed* 
that,  according  to  Wolf's  view  (in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
Oration  against  Leptines,  p.  cxxxt.),  the  business  of  legis- 
lation was  committed  by  Solon  to  the  council  and  the  as- 
sembly, and  was  only  at  a  later  period  transferred  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  HeliBa,  under  the  regulations  which  we  hava 
described.  That  tlie  rererse  of  this  was  the  case  appears 
to  us  cletir,  not  only  from  the  testimonies  adduced  by  Schoe- 
mann  (De  Com.  Ath.,  p.  MS),  but  from  the  whole  tenoar  of 
Athenian  histoiy,  which  shows  a  perpetual  tendency  in  the 
assemblrto  enlarge  its  powers.  The  new  practice  of  which 
Demustneues  complains,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  the  laws  in  his  own  day,  is  sTidently 
no  other  thim  what  Wolf  considers  as  the  ancient  institu- 
tion. Xenophon,  indeed,  or  whoever  else  is  the  aathor  of 
the  treatise  Do  Rep.  Atheo.,  speaks,  iii.,  S,  of  deliberations 
about  the  enactment  of  laws  as  fnrminr  a  considerable  part 
of  the  business  of  the  council  (rqv  QovAijv  Pov\tvce6at  iroX- 
Att  vipi  v6n(j»v  ^oMi).  But  it  is  not  even  certain  that  tha 
word  v6uoi  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense. 

y  Sucn,  according  to  Xenophon's  descripti-^a  (HelL  i.,  7, 
21),  was  the  decree  of  Caimonus. 
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znnltiplication  of  the  laws  was,  indeed^ezt^eme- 
ly  Talnable,  though  imperfect.  But  its  benefi- 
cial effects  were,  in  a  great  measure,  counter- 
acted by  the  vicious  administration  of  the  laws 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  which  introduced  un- 
certainty and  confusion  into  all  the  relations 
and  transactions  of  private  life,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  public  disas- 
ters, while  it  corrupted  the  character  of  the 
people.  Solon,  when  he  regulated  the  consti- 
tution of  the  tribunals,  seems  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  that  every  citizen  of  mature  age 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  a  juror,  and  to  have  ap- 
prehended no  danger  from  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  were  to  be  invested  with  them  at 
the  same  time,  but  rather  to  have  considered 
this  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  venality 
and  fraud.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  near 
the  end  of  the  war  that  verdicts  were  obtained 
by  direct  bribeiy — a  practice  which  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  oligarchical  associa- 
tions which  began  to  be  formed,  or  to  acquire  a 
new  character,  in  that  period.*  But  Solon  re- 
lied on  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  the 
simplicity  and  notoriety  of  the  laws,  and,  above 
aJl,  on  the  public  spirit  and  pure  intentions  of 
the  large  assemblies  whom  he  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  He  calculated  on 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  his  own  day, 
but  which  was  afterward  entirely  changed,  when 
the  judicial  duties  of  the  presiding  magistrates 
became  merely  formal;  when  the  numerous 
body  which  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from 
all  classes,  and  therefore  chiefly  from  the  low- 
est, '  o  decide  a  cause  affecting  life  or  property, 
witix>ut  appeal  and  without  responsibility,  was 
left  wholly  to  its  own  discretion,  which  was 
neither  enlightened  nor  controlled  by  any  supe- 
rior ;  when  the  laws  became  more  multifarious 
and  complicated ;  but  especially  when  the  spir- 
it of  the  people  had  begun  to  degenerate,  had 
contracted  a  wrong  bias,  had  lost  its  early  rev- 
erence for  truth  and  right,  and  had  become  ca- 
pable of  sacrificing  them  to  its  interest  and  its 
passions. 

The  corruption  of  the  Athenian  oomts  of  jus- 
tice probably  began  with  that  great  extension 
of  their  business,  which  took  place  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  allies  had  lost  their  independ- 
ence, and  were  compelled  to  resort  to  Athens 
for  the  determination  of  all  important  causes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  enlargement  of  commerce  multiplied  the 
occasions  of  litigation  at  home.  The  taste  of 
the  people  began  to  be  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  forensic  proceedings,  even  before  it  was 
attracted  towards  them  by  any  other  induce- 
ment. The  pay  of  the  jurors  introduced  by 
Pericles  strengthened  this  impulse  by  a  fresh 
motive,  which,  when  Cleon  had  tripled  its 
amount,  acted  more  powerfully,  and  on  a  lar- 
ger class.  A  considerable  number  of  citizens 
then  began  to  look  to  the  exercise  of  their  ju- 
dicial functions  as  a  regular  source  both  of 

*  Biodorua,  xiii.,  64,  and  Aristotle  (in  Harpoention  Aeia(- 
^v)  refer  the  origin  of  the  practice  to  Anjrtot,  whoae  case 
was  probably  the  first  in  which  it  was  known  to  have  been 
used.  At  the  time  when  the  treatise  De  Rep.  Athen.  was 
written,  the  multitnde  of  the  jurors  was  considered  as  a  suf- 
ficient obetacle  to  it.  Yet,  according  to  Schneider's  hig-hiy 
probable  correction  of  the  passage  iii.,  7,  the  terms  Sacd^tv 
•ad  ovvSuJ^iv  -vfere  then  already  current. 


pleasure  and  profit.  Several  very  pemiciooff 
consequences  arose  from  this  bent  of  mind 
when  it  prevailed  in  the  ro^ority.  It  created- 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  party  wh» 
brought  his  case  before  the  court,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  persons  who  most  frequently  appear- 
ed there  as  claimants  or  accusers.  It  fostered 
a  habit  of  viewing  judicial  business  as  a  pas- 
time, add  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  cause  was  conducted  than  to  its 
merits.  The  taste  of  an  Athenian  audience  on 
all  literary  subjects  was  correct  and  fastidious ; 
it  was  keenly  sensible  of  all  the  beauties  of  ex- 
pression, and  could  not  tolerate  any  deviation 
from  the  strictest  propriety  of  language.  But 
among  the  Athenians,  as  among  the  Greeks  in 
general,  the  faculty  of  weighing  the  force  of  ar- 
guments and  evidence  was  rare,  and  it  was  lit- 
Ue  cultivated  by  the  practice  of  the  popular  tri- 
bunals. Even  in  their  best  mood,  the  Atheni- 
ans came  to  the  hearing  of  a  cause  with  a  dis- 
position too  like  that  with  which  they  took  their 
places  at  the  theatre,  to  compare  the  composi- 
tions of  rival  poets ;  and,  in  later  times  at  least, 
a  skilful  advocate  seized  every  opportunity  of 
interspersing  his  pleading  with  long  poetioil 
quotations.*  Such  hearers  were  easily  dazzled 
by  eloquence,  and  when  their  attention  bad  been 
diverted  from  the  state  of  the  question  by  the 
art  of  the  orator,  it  was  never  recalled  to  the 
point  at  issue  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  whose 
duties  were  confined  to  the  preliminaries  of  the 
trial  and  the  reception  of  the  verdict. 

But  the  prevalence  of  this  frivolous  habit  was 
not  the  worst  fault  of  the  Athenian  courts.  Id 
the  most  important  class  of  cases,  the  criminal 
prosecutions,  they  were  seldom  perfectly  impar- 
tial, and  their  ordinary  bias  was  against  the  de- 
fendant. This  general  tendency  to  rigour,  which 
appeared  both  in  their  verdicts  and  judgments^ 
arose,  independently  of  the  cause  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  from  the  desire  of  ex- 
ercising their  power  in  the  manner  which  ren- 
dered it  most  formidable,  and  which  raised  the 
importance  of  all  the  individuals  who  shared  it.t 
Even  this  propensity,  however,  was  not  so  odi- 
ous as  another  motive,  by  which  it  appears  ta 
have  been  frequently  seconded.  The  juror,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  did  not  forget  his 
quality  of  citizen,  and  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  issue  of  a  trial  might  afiect 
the  public  revenue,  and  thus  he  leaned  towards 
decisions  which  replenished  the  treasury  with 
confiscations  and  pecuniary  penalties,  while 
they  also  served  to  terrify  and  humble  the 
wealthy  class,  which  he  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  envy.  It  was  more  especially  in  trials  for 
political  offences  that  these  motives  most  fre- 
quently co-operated  in  their  full  force  to  the  de- 
fendant's ruin.  A  large  fortune  was  both  an 
object  of  cupidity,  and  of  itself  raised  a  suspi- 
cion of  disafiTection  towards  the  democracy, 
which  was  sufficient  to  cover  many  defects  in 
the  evidence  brought  against  the  possessor,  un- 
less he  could  show  that  he  had  reduced  his  in- 


*  Spengel  (Artitun  Scriptoretf  p.  20)  obaerres,  thmt  if  we 
judge  from  the  remains  of  the  oraton,  we  shoold  belieTe  that 
this  practice  did  not  begin  much  before  the  age  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  large  class  of  coses  hardly  admitted  of  it ;  and  no 
instances  of  it  are  found  either  in  Lysias  and  Amiocides, 
much  less  could  they  be  expected  in  mmbus.  But  the  taste 
of  the  Athenian  courts  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  ia  auft- 
ciently  proved  by  his  allusions  in  the  Vesp.,  579. 

t  De  Rep.  Aih.,  i.,  16.    Arist<^h.,  Vei^.,  d54. 
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come  by  yolantary  and  liberal  sacrifices  for  the 
public  benefit.    This  iniquitous  prejudice  was 
not  only  the  cause  of  many  unjust  sentences, 
but  subjected  the  rich  to  a  kind  of  persecution, 
-which  was  continually  threatening  their  peace, 
«vea  if  it  did  not  actually  assail  them ;  for  on 
this  notorious  temper  of  the  courts  was  ground- 
ed the  power  of  the  infamous  sycophants,  who 
lired  by  extortion,  and  generally  singled  out,  as 
the  objects  of  their  attacks,  the  opulent  citizens 
■of  timid  natures  and  quiet  habits,  who  were 
both  unable  to  plead  for  themselves  and  shrank 
from  a  public  appearance.    Such  persons  might, 
indeed,  procure  the  aid  of  an  advocate,  but  they 
commonly  thought  it  better  to  purchase  the  si- 
lence of  the  informer — ^unless  they  could  shel- 
ter themselves  by  such  an  expedient  as  that 
which  Socrates  suggested  to  his  friend  Crito* — 
than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  and  the 
certain  inconvenience  of  a  trial.    The  resident 
aliens  were  not  exempt  from  this  annoyance ; 
and,  though  they  were  not  objects  of  fear  or 
jealousy,  they  were  placed  under  many  disad- 
vantages in  a  contest  with  an  Athenian  prose- 
cutor.!   But  the  noble  and  affluent  citizens  of 
the  subject  states,  above  all,  had  reason  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  summoned  to 
Athens  to  meet  any  of  the  charges  which  it 
was  easy  to  devise  against  them,  and  to  con- 
nect with  an  imputation  of  hostile  designs  or 
disloyal  sentiments,  and  were  ready  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  the  orators  with  gold.t    The  states 
themselves  might  oflen  find  it  necessary  to 
gain  the  protection  of  a  powerful  demagogue 
against  the  oppressive  demands  of  the  sover- 
eign city,  as  we  know  Cleon  was  once  bribed 
by  some  of  the  islanders  to  exert  his.  influence 
to  relieve  them  from  an  extraordinary  impost ; 
and  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  squadrons, 
especially  those  who  were  employed  in  collect- 
ing contributions  from  the  allies,  had  unbound- 
ed opportunities  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
terror  which  their  presence  inspired. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evils  and  vices  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, though  the  most  copious  information 
we  possess  on  the  subject  is  drawn,  not  from 
purely  historical  sources,  but  from  the  dramatic 
satires  of  Ahstophanes.  But  there  may  still  be 
a  question  as  to  the  measure  of  allowance  to  be 
made  for  comic  exaggeration  or  political  preju- 
4iices  in  the  poet ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  colours  in  which  he  has  painted  his  coun« 
trymen  are,  in  some  respects,  too  dark.  If  we 
should  be  willing  to  believe  that  the  people,  in- 
stead of  being  blinded  by  the  demagogues,  acted 
on  a  Turkish  system  towards  them,  and  con- 
nived at  their  peculation  and  extortion  in  the 
prospect  of  afterward  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
crimes  while  it  punished  tlM  delinquents,^  we 
should  still  require  stronger  evidence  to  satisfy 
US  that  what  we  have  considered  merely  as  a 

*  See  abore,  p.  477.  It  ii  not  eloar  that  the  thought  was 
new,  but  the  expedient  cannot  hare  been  Terjr  frequent!/ 
employed  before. 

t  Cleon  in  Ariatoph.,  Equ.,  347,  seems  to  treat  the  man- 
agement of  a  cause  against  an  alien  as  the  easiest  kind  of 
practice,  in  which  a  rising  sycophant  usually  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  his  art — d  Ttov  OiKldiov  slwas  ti  Kara  l^hav  nc- 
roiKov  .  .  .  won  ivvarbi  uvat  XiXttv. 

t  Pax.  022,  tQv  Si  \vundx^^  iauov  rohs  xaxtti  «a2  irXov 
«£9Vf,  atriat  Sv  vpo<rri&srrss*  &i  (ftpwdi  rh  hpaclSov  .  .  . 
tidi  .  .  .  xPvfff w  rwv  rabra  mtovvrwv  iSiwv  t6  ardua. 

«  Aristoph.,  Eq.,  1117,  foiL 


bias  which  perverted  the  administration  of  jtus- 
tice  was  accompanied  with  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  its  nature  and  tendency,  and  that  the 
Athenian  courts,  in  all  their  proceedings,  delib- 
erately obeyed  the  foulest  motives,  and  must  be 
looked  upon  as  dens  of  robbery  and  murder. 
That  the  mass  of  the  people  had  not  sunk  to 
this  degree  of  depravity,  may,  we  think,  be  in- 
ferred from  the  grief  and  indignation  which  it 
is  recorded  to  have  shown  on  some  occasions, 
where  it  had  been  misled  into  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, by  which  it  stained  itself  with  innocent 
blood;  as  Callixenus,  who,  however,  was  not 
worse  than  other  sycophants,  though  he  was 
among  those  who  returned  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit9«of  the 
amnesty^  died,  universally  hated,  of  hunger. 
This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  facts 
which  we  shall  soon  have  to  relate.  The  Athe- 
nian character  had  undoubtedly  been  much  cor-  • 
rupted  by  the  influence  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances  to  which  the  virtue  of  a 
nation  was  ever  exposed,  which  may,  perhaps, 
all  be  traced  to  the  first  signal  breach  of  faith 
and  justice  by  which  the  contributions  of  the 
allies  had  been  diverted  into  the  Athenian  treas- 
ury ;  but  stilJ,  the  portrait  in  which  Parrhasius 
endeavoured  to  represent  the  lights  and  shades 
with  which  it  was  singularly  checkered,  was 
probably  not  less  applicable  to  the  people  in  this 
than  in  any  other  stage  of  its  history ;  if  it  was 
fickle,  passionate,  often  unjust,  it  was  still  al- 
ways capable  of  mercy  and  pity ;  a  compound 
of  generosity  and  meanness,  and  of  numberless 
other  contrasts,  which,  by  turns,  excited  regard 
and  indignation,  admiration  and  contempt  in 
the  beholder.* 

The  danger  with  which  the  state  had  beea 
threatened  by  the  disastrous  event  of  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition  had,  as  we  have  seen,  awakened 
a  spirit  of  more  sober  reflection,  which  appear- 
ed not  only  in  the  measures  immediately  adopt- 
ed for  the  public  safety,  but  in  the  patience  with 
which  the  people  afterward  listened  to  proposals 
for  a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  and  submitted 
to  that  limitation  of  the  democracy  which  was 
retained  after  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred had  been  overthrown.  But  the  calf^itous 
issue  of  the  war,  the  sufiferings  of  the  siege, 
and  of  the  terrible  period  which  ensued,  were 
still  more  adiapted  to  direct  general  attention 
towards  the  causes  of  these  evils,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  earnest  inquiry  after  a  remedy  for  the 
inward  disorders  out  of  which  they  had  mainly 
arisen ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Thirty,  there  was  not  wanting,  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  a  strong  disposition  to  profit  1^ 
past  experience,  to  correct  abuses,  and  to  guard 
against  their  recurrence.  Perhaps,  if  the  past 
could  have  been  really  buried  in  oblivion,  or  the 
feelings  which  it  excited  could  have  been  per- 
fectly allayed,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult 
to  devise  measures  which  would  have  secured 
a  better  state  of  things  for  the  future,  without 
either  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  or  any  material 
encroachment  on  popular  rights.  The  imme- 
diate source  of  the  evil,  as  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  lay 

*  Plin.,  N.  H.,  zuTi.,  10.  Pinzit  et  l>emon  Athenien- 
sium  argumenio  quoque  iogenioso.  Volebat  oamque  vari- 
um,  iracuodum,  injustum,  iuconstantem,  eundemaue  exora- 
bilem  dementem,  misericordem,  excelsum,  gloriuaum,  ho* 
milem,  ferooem,  fugacemque,  et  omnia  simol  oatendara. 
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in  the  predominance  of  the  demagogues  and 
sycophants.*  To  prevent  the  revival  of  their 
sway,  it  wonld  have  been  necessary,  above  all 
things,  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  at  least  to  give  property  so  much 
weight  in  them  as  would  have  sufficed  to  coun- 
terbalance the  influence  of  mercenary  motives. 
Another  safeguard  against  popular  levity  would 
have  been  obtained,  if  the  qualification  required 
for  admission  to  the  council  had  been  newly 
regulated  on  a  like  principle,  and  its  preroga- 
tives enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  it  more  effica- 
ciously to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly* If  to  such  measures  had  been  added  some 
provision  for  the  more  economical  application 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  for  compelling  the 
poorer  citizens  to  resort  to  pursuits  of  honest 
industry  for  their  subsistence,  the  assembly 
might,  perliaps,  have  been  safely  lefl  in  posses- 
sion of  its  ancient  functions.  The  government 
would  then  have  become  a  polity,  while  it  would 
have  preserved  one  of  the  most  essential  and 
most  valued  characters  of  a  pure  democracy. 

Changes  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  have  been 
practicable  if  there  had  been  wisdom  and  virtue 
enough  in  the  leading  men  to  make  a  patriotic 
use  of  the  opportunity  for  salutary  innovation 
which  presented  itself  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
but  after  the  revolution  which  has  been  descri- 
bed in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  time  for  such 
an  attempt  had  gone  by.  The  people  had  been 
taught  that  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  democ- 
racy were  light  in  comparison  with  the  excesses 
of  an  oligarchical  dynasty.  Their  experience 
in  the  artifices  of  the  oligarchical  faction  led 
them  to  consider  every  limitation  of  their  polit- 
ical privileges  as  a  step  towards  the  bondage 
from  which  they  had  just  escaped.!  To  part 
with  any  portion  of  their  power,  and  especially 
to  transfer  it  to  the  class  to  which  their  late 
oppressors  belonged,  would  at  this  juncture 
have  been  deemed  the  height  of  phrensy.  The 
first  condition  of  future  prosperity,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  upright  and  enlightened  men,  was 
to  keep  the  old  Constitution  entire.;  the  second, 
to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity,  and  to  adopt 
such  precautions  as  were  consistent  with  its 
safety,  .against  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
its  practice.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
tone  and  the  feeling  which  prevailed  for  some 
time  after  the  civil  war.  The  termination  of 
the  Anarchy — as  the  year  of  the  Thirty  was 
called,  to  mark  that  the  archon  was  not  legally 
appointed — ^was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period,  a  reign  of  law  and  order,  under  ^ich 
the  pests  which  had  long  afflicted  and  dishon- 
oured the  commonwealth  were  never  to  be  seen 
again.  Nor  were  these  mere  empty  professions, 
accompanied  by  no  attempt  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  sincerity  of  the  people*8  intentions 
manifested  itself,  if  not  in  the  most  judicious 
manner,  yet  by  several  unequivocal  proofs. 

The  first  object  of  public  attention  was  the 
state  of  the  laws.  Nicomachus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  not  completed  his  task  before  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchy. 

*  Lysiaa,  irtpi  6rfft.  icar.,p.  174,  rSeiv  fiSr/  Aavtft&vioTiv, 
8n  Sti  ftiv  Tovi  d^Vuc  iTo\iTCvoutvovi  tv  t9I  oXtyapx'ff  fvfi' 
OKOtiria  yiyvtrai  iia  ie  rovf  iv  yi|  STjftoKparla  avKOipiv 
TovvTas  oXiyapxfa  6U  Karhrri. 

t  As  LycarguB  says,  c.  Leocr.,  p^^  IW,  vewetpapifvot  ^^ 
ti66TC(  rif  Apx^s  Kai  riy  l<f>6fovs  r«v  rbv  ififiov  itpohoov 

TWV. 


Notwithstanding  the  services  which  he  had  ren-* 
dered  to  the  oligarchical  faction  in  the  case  of 
Cleoph'on,  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  Thirty 
to  quit  Athens,  and  had  returned  with  the  com- 
panions of  Thrasybulus.  One  of  the  first  meas- 
ures of  the  restored  Assembly  was  to  pass  a 
decree,  on  the  motion  of  one  Tisamenns,*  'who, 
like  Nicomachus,  had  filled  the  office  of  a  pub- 
lic scribe,  which — after  declaring  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  henceforth  to  be  governed  by  their 
hereditary  institutions,  and  would  retain  not 
only  the  laws  of  Solon,  but  his  weights  and 
measures,  together  with  the  statutes  of  Draco 
which  had  been  heretofore  in  use — directed 
that  a  legislative  committee,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  council,  should  examine  the  existing  laws, 
and  should  propose  any  changes  which  they 
might  think  proper.  These  alterations  or  addi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  published  within  a 
month,  were  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  council  and  of  another  legisla- 
tive body  appointed  by  a  more  popular  mc^e  of 
election, t  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
any  private  citizen  who  thought  he  could  offer 
useful  suggestions  might  assist  them  with  his 
counsels.  The  whole  code,  when  passed,  was 
to  be  transcribed  on  the  walls  of  a  portico  which 
had  been  before  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
newly-awakened  reverence  for  antiquity  which 
breathes  through  the  decree  was  still  more 
strongly  expressed  by  another  clause,  which 
directed  that,  when  the  laws  should  have  been 
enacted,  the  council  of  Areopagus  should  watch 
over  them,  and  see  that  the  magistrates  carried 
them  into  execution.  The  Areopagus,  which, 
since  its  authority  had  been  reduced  by  Ephial- 
tes,  had  discharged  its  remaining  functions  in 
great  obscurity,  though  it  had  maintained  its 
ancient  character  of  strict  probity  and  sober 
judgment,t  had  again  begun  to  attract  notice 
during  the  siege  by  some  steps — ^the  precise 
nature  of  which  are  not  explained  by  Lysias, 
from  whom  we  learn  the  fact — for  the  public 
safety.^  It  was,  however,  probably  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  zeal  it  had  displayed 
on  this  occasion,  as  with  the  view  of  bringing 
the  Constitution  back  as  far  as  possible  to  its 
ancient  form,  that  it  was  now  invested  with 
this  indefinite  power.    In  the  mean  while,  it 

• 

*  Andocides,  Myxt. ,  p.  11.  The  description  ^vltich  tb<» 
orator  gives  of  the  decreet  which  were  paased  on  the  sn^  - 
ject  of  the  new  legislation  does  not  perfectly  tally  with 
that  of  Tisamenus,  which  is  afterward  inserted  at  length. 
Andocides  seems  to  speak  only  of  alterations  and  oinissi  >ns 
which  were  found  necessary,  Tisamenns  of  additions  to  th« 
old  laws.  The  law  of  Diodes,  cited  by  Demosthenes, 
Timocr.,  p.  713,  repeats  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  decree  of  Tisamenus — for  the  v6uot  oi  rpe  KxkXciCov 
TcOiiTH  iv  ^ftoKpaTCi  •J*  ^^  other  than  those  of  Solon — 
and  only  adds  a  clause  as  to  the  date  from  which  those 
passed  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides  were  to  come  into 
force. 

t  Andoc.,  My  St.,  p.  II,  olvofioBhai  o\  mrraKioiot  or?  ol 
St}n6Tai  eiXovTo.  This  reminds  us  of  that  aao  of  the  word 
in^brai  which  is  said  by  an  ancient  grammarian  to  havo 
been  peculiar  to  Xenophon,  and  which  Schneider  cnnsidprs 
as  the  only  argument  which  he  is  not  able  to  get  rid  of  for 
attributing  the  treatise  De  R.  A.  to  him.  Xenophon,  voL 
▼i.,  p.  95, 

i  In  the  Meraorab.,  iii.,  5,  90,  Socrates  asks  Pericles  the 
younger,  first,  whether  he  is  not  aware  that  the  Areopngut 
IS  composed  of  citizens  who  hare  undergone  the  lenl  scm- 
tin^  (coKiuaala)  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  inquire,  olrBa  oZv 
Tivaf  kclXmov  9  vofitfuaTtpovrj  at/tv6rtpo*  Jj  SiKaiircpov  rat 
T€  itKa^  fiKd\ovTai,  rtu  roXAa  irtfvT a  irpdrrovrac;  0»/ii/i- 
^Ofiai  ctfirj,  To6tvt(. 

^  Eratosth.,  p.  126,  xparro^ffin  rijf  h  *Ap€lff  viy^  fimr 
A^i  ourripiav. 
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seems  that  a  dilferent  body,  consisting  of  twenty 
persons,  apparently  resembling  the  kiqd  of  privy 
council  which  was  created  after  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, was  appointed  with  extraordinary  au- 
thority as  gaardians  of  the  public  peace  and 
safety,  until  the  work  of  legislation  should  be 
completed.*  That  the  laws  in  their  new  form 
might  be  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  epoch 
at  which  they  were  restored,  it  was  ordered, 
on  the  motion  of  Archinus,  that  they  should  be 
written  with  the  enlarged  or  Ionian  alphabet, 
which,  in  Solon's  time,  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Attica,  and  was  now  first  employed  in  state 
documents.  Hence  the  archonship  of  Euclidee, 
which  followed  the  Anarchy,  is  memorable  in  a 
literary  as  well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view. 

Whether  the  legislators  proceeded  with  their 
task  so  rapidly  as  the  decree  enjoined,  is  not 
certain;  but  at  least  the  transcription  of  the- 
laws  appears  to  have  occupied  a  longer  time 
than  had  been  expected,  and  we  learn,  not  with- 
out surprise,  that  this  delay  was  imputed  to  Ni- 
comachus;  that  he  was  again  intrusted  with 
the  office  which  he  had  discharged  so  ill  be- 
fore, and  that  he  again  abused  it  for  his  own 
advantage.  He  had  filled  it  more  than  a  year,t 
when  he  was  called  to  account  by  a  client  of 
Lysias,  from  whose  oration  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  his  history.  The  orator  charges 
him  both  with  wilful  tardiness  and  with  arbi- 
trary interpolations,  conmiitted  not  only  before, 
but  since  the  Anarchy.  But  the  only  instance 
he  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  latter  period,  is 
one  in  which  Nicomachus  was  not  personaUy 
interested,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  vindicate  rather  than  to  deny,  ^e  had 
changed  the  sum  allotted  by  Solon  for  the  pub- 
lic sacrifices  from  three  to  nine  talents,  and 
thus,  according  to  the  orator,  had  wantonly  in- 
creased the  burdens  of  the  state,  at  a  juncture 
when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  demands.  Tisamenus,  though  not  in- 
volved in  the  accusation,  is  mentioned  with 
contemptuous  indignation  as  a  colleague  of  Ni- 
comachus. We  cannot  ascertain  the  real  state 
of  the  case ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  the  publication  of  the  laws  was  so  long  de- 
layed. Perhaps,  after  the  rest  had  been  passed, 
Nicomachus  may  still  have  been  engaged  in  the 
transcription  of  those  which  related  to  sacred 
things.  However  this  may  be,  when  the  new 
code  was  finished,  other  enactments  were  an- 
nexed to  it,'  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it  from 
infringement  and  abuse.  The  magistrates  were 
forbidden  in  any  case  to  make  use  of  an  un- 
written law.  The  law  was  declared  to  be  of 
higher  authority  than  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly ;  and  no  law  was  hereaf- 
ter to  be  passed,  affecting  a  single  individual, 
except  by  a  majority  of  6000  secret  votes. 
Among  the  indications  afforded  by  these  legis- 

*  Andoc.,  Mjrft.,  p.  II,  dXurfic^  Svipai  eJKoat,  ro&rov^  6i 
mucXiiaBat  ri^t  mXeuSf  lui  av  o)  vdftot  rlBiiiv. 

T  Ljiias,  Nicom.,  p.  183,  speaks  first  of  &  tenn  of  six 
▼€an.  and  then  of  a  term  of  four  years,  during  which  Ni- 
oumachns  retained  his  office,  though  it  had  been  limited  to 
four  months.  It  seems  clear  that  the  four  years  are  inclu- 
ded in  the  six,  which  wero  mode  up  by  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Anarchy  to  the  date  of  the  trial.  Wach- 
smuth  (i.,  3,  260)  supposes  that  both  the  four  months  and 
the  six  years  began  after  the  Anarchy ;  but  this  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  plainest  allusions  of  the  speech  (iv  iny 
tnv  irolv  vXiiw  ^r;  rou  6tovTos  iMtxa  roAdvroif  avaXuvc*  p. 
185;. 


lative  proceedings  of  the  spirit  of  the  times^ 
may  be  mentioned  the  revival  of  the  law  which 
had  been  first  proposed  by  Pericles,  but  had  ei- 
ther been  repealed  for  his  sake,  or  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  for  limiting  the  franchise  to  the 
children  of  Athenian  parents  ;*  and  a  new  de- 
cree, which  was  inscribed  on  a  pillar  in  the 
council-chamber, t  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
passed  at  any  other  time,  would  have  been  a 
monument  of  extravagant  folly  and  of  atro- 
cious injustice  ;  it  authorized  any  one  who  dis- 
covered another  to  be  aiming  at  tyranny,  or  at 
the  subversion  of  democracy,  or  at  any  kind  of 
treachery  towards  the  state,  to  kill  him  with 
impunity;  and  it  seems  that  the  citizens  all 
took  an  oath  to  exercise  this  dreadful  license  :t 
a  measure  which  cannot  be  defended,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  calculated  more  for  a  tem- 
porary impression  on  the  public  mind  than  for 
permanent  force. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  people  was  anima- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  showed  it- 
self more  especially  in  the  temper  with  which 
the  courts  of  justice  continued  for  some  time  to 
receive  impeachments  brought  against  the  au- 
thors of  illegal  propositions.  In  such  cases  the 
words  of  the  law  which  was  alleged  to  have 
been  infringed  were  scrupulously  weighed,  and 
a  very  minute  violation  of  its  letter  was  sufli- 
cient  to  turn  the  verdict  against  the  defendant.^ 
A  signal  example  of  this  severity  occurred  not 
long  after  the  Anarchy.  Lysias,  by  his  suffer- 
ings, his  services,  and  his  talents,  might  fairly 
claim  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  franchise, U 
which  had  been  so  oilen  bestowed  on  worthless 
objects.  Thrasybulus  himself  moved  a  decree 
for  so  rewarding  him,  which  was  carried.  The 
proposal  was  perhaps  suddenly  suggested  to 
him,  and,  confiding  in  the  acknowledged  merits 
of  Lysias  and  the  favour  of  the  assembly,  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  procure  the  prelimi- 
nary vote  of  the  council,  which  the  law  re- 
quired. On  this  ground  he  was  impeached  by 
Archinus  of  Ccele,  his  personal  friend,  the  com- 
panion of  his  exile,  who  had  himself  proposed 
the  recompense  which  was  conferred  on  him 
and  the  partners  of  his  enterprise  against  Phyle. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Archinus 
entertained  any  ill  will  towards  Lysias ;  but  he 
took  the  lead  in  the  new  measures,  and  per- 
haps thought  that  such  an  example  of  jealous 
vigilance  in  behalf  of  the  laws  might  produce  a 
salutary  effect.  Thrasybulus,  or  at  least  his 
decree,  was  condemned,  and  Lysias  lost  the 
franchise,  which  he  never  recovered.  IT 

Archinus,  and  all  the  other  true  friends  of 
the  people,  laid  great  stress  on  the  religious 
observance  of  the  amnesty,  which  they  per- 
ceived to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Without  it 
the  sycophants  would  have  found  such  an  am- 

*  See  p.  345.    It  was  revived  by  Aristophon  the  Axenian. 

t  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.,  p.  165,  cr^Xrn  iv  ry  PovXcvrrjpi^i. 
This  was  a  refinement  upon  the  ancient  law  o^  trrason, 
which  was  inscribed  on  a  column  in  front  of  the  council- 
chamber  {h  Tfi  rrriXji  ifirpocOev  rov  PovXevTrtpt'ov.  Ando- 
cides,  Myst.,  p.  IS),  and  is  attributed  by  Andocides  to  So> 
Ion.  It  only  provided  that  whoever  should  bear  oflice  in 
the  city  when  democracy  was  abolished,  mi^ht  he  killed 
with  impunity,  and  that  the  slayer  should  be  rewarded  with 
the  pmperty  of  the  deceased.      X  ^tlx^frjipiaavro  kou  ufioauv 

^  ^whines,  Ctcs.,  p.  81. 

0  He  speaks  of  his  own  merits,  Do  Aristoph.,  Bon  ,  p 
153,  rd  rrXiiOoi  t6  bfth^ov  nXclara  dyaOd  irf!roit]K4TOi. 

Y  X.  Oral.  Vit.  LysiM.    jGachines,  Ctea.,  p.  82 
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pie  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  nefarious  craft, 
that  they  would  probably  have  kindled  another 
<;iYi]  war,  or  have  given  occasion  for  Spartan 
interference.  Besides  the  oath  which  was  ta- 
ken by  all  the  citizens,  and  by  each  of  the  coun- 
cillors and  the  jurors  in  their  official  capacity, 
to  fulfil  the  compact  made  with  the  party  of  the 
oity,  one  of  the  new  laws  provided  that  no  crim- 
inal proceedings  which  had  been  instituted  be- 
fore the  archotiship  of  Euclides  should  be  re- 
vived, though  judgments  given  in  civil  actions 
remained  in  force.*  To  this  law  Archinus  add- 
ed another,  which  enabled  a  citizen  who  should 
be  charged  with  any  offence  which  was  covered 
hy  the  amnesty  to  bar  the  indictment,  by  a  plea 
which,  if  established,  subjected  the  prosecutor 
to  a  heavy  penalty,  t  These  enactments,  how- 
ever, would  not  of  themselves  prove  anything 
more  than  the  aim  of  their  authors ;  unless  the 
spirit  of  the  people  supported  them,  they  could 
never  have  been  more  than  a  dead  letter.  We 
have,  however,  the  highest  authority  to  prove 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  amnesty  was  faithfully 
observed ;  for  Xenophon,  in  a  passage  of  his 
history,  which  was  probably  written  several 
years  after  the  event  which  it  relates,  says  that 
the  two  parties  continued  to  live  in  concord  to- 
gether, and  that  which  had  triumphed  to  abide 
by  its  oaths.t  And  this  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  a  remarkable  fact,  which  Xenophon,  indeed, 
did  not  think  worth  recording,  but  which  is  well 
attested,^  and  seems  a  striking  indication  of  the 
excellent  temper  which  prevailed  for  some  time 
in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  We  may  the  more  safely  use 
it  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  so  treated  by 
Isocrates,  who,  though  not  more  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  democratical  government  than 
Xenophon,  repeats  his  assertion  on  this  sub- 
ject in  still  stronger  and  more  explicit  lan- 
guage. The  Spartans,  who  soon  began  to  re- 
gret the  part  they  had  taken  in  composing  the 
discord  of  the  Athenian  factions,  were  not  pre- 
vented by  the  distress  which  followed  the  An- 
archy from  demanding  the  reimbursement  of 
the  100  talents  which  they  had  advanced  to  the 
party  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  overpower- 
ing that  which  was  now  predominant ;  and 
when  payment  was  delayed,  they  hacked  their 
application  with  threats.  They,  indeed,  might 
consider  this  as  a  debt  of  the  state,  and  their 
claim  as  not  at  all  affected  by  the  recent  revo- 
lution ;  but  at  Athens  it  could  not  hot  be  viewed 
in  a  very  different  light.  There  it  was  natural, 
perhaps  reasonable,  certainly  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  maxims  of  all  Greek  factions,  to 
treat  it  as  a  transaction  which  only  concerned 
the  defeated  party,  and  to  compel  those  who 
liad  received  the  subsidy,  or  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended,  to  refund  it.  And  this  was 
the  course  proposed  by  many  speakers,  in  an 
assembly  which  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject.  The  treasury  was  at  this  time,  as  we 
have  se%n,  reduced  so  low,  that  it  could  not 
furnish  funds  for  domestic  expenses,  which 

*  Andoc.,  Myst ,  p.  13.       t  bocntes  c.  Callim.,  p.  371. 

t  Hell.,  ii.,  the  end. 

^  Besides  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes  (Lepttn.,  p.  460), 
Aristotle  appears  to  allode  to  it,  Pol.,  iti..  1,  where  he  says, 
Jiwopovai  riv€<,  irdO*  ^  t6X:s  ivpale  Koi  ithrt  oix  h  T<iAij  . 
oiov  irav  /(  Skiyapx^ai  9  TvpawtSof  yivrjTni  ^ijfioKpnrfa' 
rort  ydp  ovrt  ra  cvfiSoXaia  tviot  ^ovXovrai  iiaXvuy,  its  oi 
T^i  rroXtitts  dXXtk  roS  rvpdvvov  XobovTOS. 


were  accounted  most  indispensable,  and  fhat 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Bceotians — though  the 
small  debt  due  to  them,  if  the  individuals  who 
contracted  it  were  unable  to  discbarge  it,  should 
on  every  ground  of  policy,  justice,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  have  been  adopted  by  the  state,  and 
have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of  Sparta — 
had  been  hitherto  postponed  at  the  risk  of  hos- 
tilities with  a  formidable  neighbour.  Never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  concord,  the  assembly 
charged  itself  with  the  repayment  of  the  100 
talents,  and  decreed  that  they  should  be  rais- 
ed by  an  extraordinary  general  oontributicm.* 
Testimony,  little  less  forcible,  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  people  was  tacitly  given  by  several  of 
the  worst  tools  of  the  oligarchy,  who,  though 
stained  with  innocent  blood,  and  objects  of  uni- 
versal abhorrence,  remained  at  Athens,  as  we 
learn  from  a  contemporary  orator,  t  reljring  on 
the  amnesty,  and  enjoying  its  protection. 

But  both  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  were  aware 
that  their  assertions  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  amnesty  was  observed  were  true  only  in  a 
general  sense,  and  did  not  wish  them  to  be  in- 
terpreted with  such  rigour  as  to  exclude  all  ex- 
ceptions or  limitations.  Their  meaning  can 
only  have  been,  that  the  victorious  party  adhe- 
red to  its  engagements  as  closely  as  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  under  such  circumstances,  or 
at  least  so  as  to  prove  that  the  prevaihng  dis- 
position was  on  the  side  of  peace  and  concord.t 
Their  full  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  case 
gives  the  greater  weight  to  their  testimony.  It 
would  have  been  extravagant  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  all  traces  of  the  past  struggles  should 
be  at  once  effaced,  all  injuries  forgiven,  all  re- 
sentments appeased,  or  that  private  passions 
should  not  give  rise  to  many  attempts,  which 
could  scarcely  b^  all  unsuccessful,  to  violate  the 
public  compact.  '  There  were  numbers  who  had 
personal  wrongs  to  revenge.  The  sycophants 
of  the  former  period  had  been  thinned,  bnt  not 
exterminated,  by  the  Thirty ;  many  of  those 
who  had  escaped  returned  among  the  other  ex- 
iles with  the  merit  of  their  recent  sufferings ; 
and,  if  they  needed  any  new  inducement,  might 
be  driven  by  poverty  into  their  old  pursuits.  The 
finances  were  also  in  such  a  state,  that  it  was 
more  difficult  than  ever  for  those  who  depended 
for  most  of  their  enjoyments,  if  not  for  subsist- 
ence, on  the  revenue,  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
issue  of  a  cause  by  which  the  treasury  might 
be  relieved.  And  we  find  but  too  abundant  ev- 
idence in  contemporary  authors,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  works  of  Lysias,  of  the  pernicious  op- 
eration of  all  these  causes. 

Lysias  himself  was,  like  Antiphon,  an  advo- 
cate by  profession;  whose  pen  was  at  the  ser- 
vice of  every  suiter.  His  practice  was  veiy 
large,  his  style  highly  admired,  and  his  skill,  as 
well  as  his  good  fortune,  must  have  been  great, 


*  Demosth.,  Lept.,  p.  400,  r^v  i!lftov  ovicivcviyicav* 
Isocr.,  Areop.,  p.  225,  Koivifv  woi^aaoBat  rifv  ix6do9tv. 

t  Andocides,  Myst.,  p.  13. 

t  The  Athenian  amnesty  hM  perhaps  aoqnired  a  little 
more  celebrity  than  it  is  entitled  to.  It  differed  only  in  the 
express  reference  to  past  caases  of  animosity  from  the  oath  dt 
concord,  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  passsgeof  the  Meraora^ 
bilia,  was  taken  in  erery  Greek  city.  Socrates  is  there 
made  to  say  (ir.,  4,  16),  vavraxo^  fv  r^  'EXXd Ji  vSfiOi  xxl* 
rat,  Toi>i  iroXirai  dfrviivai  i^oyo^vciv,  koi  myraxw  Oftvwntvt 
rbv  Spteov  Toritov.  There  wore  probably  many  states  where 
the  oath  was  less  actupulously  observed  than  at  Athena, 
though  the  temptation  to  Tiulate  it  was  nowhere  so  great. 
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prevailing  defects  of  the  Athenian  administra- 
tion of  justice,  as  well  as  the  state  of  public 
feeling.  The  speaker  avows  that  his  motive  is 
hereditary,  and  personal  enmity  towards  the  de- 
fendant ;  he  enters  into  a  history  of  his  early 
life,  which,  unless  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross  false> 
hoods,  proves  that  he  resembled  his  father  chief- 
ly in  some  of  his  worst  vices,  but  is  wholly  ir- 
relevant to  the  proper  question ;  and  he  dwells 
at  some  length  on  the  political  offences  of  the 
elder  Alcibiades,  as  a  ground  for  condemning 
the  son.  We  learn  from  one  of  the  allusions, 
that  the  young  man,  when  a  child,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  involved  in  the  same  sentence  with 
his  father,  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  or  the  mal- 
ice of  the  adverse  faction,*  and  that,  among  the 
reports  which  were  spread  about  the  causes  of 
the  disaster  of  i£gos-potami,  one  attributed  it 
to  the  treachery  of  Alcibiades,  no  less  than  to 
that  of  Adimantus.  The  speaker  adopts  this 
calumny  as  an  unquestionable  fact ;  and  thus 
contrives  to  represent  him  as  a  main  author  of 
the  late  calamities,  and  as  deserving  a  share  of 
the  hatred  due  to  the  Thirty.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, likewise,  that  the  name  of  Alcibiades  was 
still  popular  enough  to  serve  with  many  as  a 
screen  for  the  failings  of  his  son. 

Though  we  cannot  trust  the  title  of  an  oration 
which  is  attributed  to  Lysias  against  Andoci- 
des,  we  have  one  still  left  in  which  Andocides 
pleaded  his  own  cause  in  answer  to  the  same 
charge,  and  it  is  from  this  defence  that  we  learn 
some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  his  own 
history,  as  well  as  many  others  which  throw 
light  on  that  of  the  times.  He  had  been  re- 
leased from  prison  after  the  information  with 
which  he  had  allayed  the  popular  ferment  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts ;  but  some  timo  af- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  impunity 
which  he  had  received,  he  was  branded  with 
ignominy  by  a  decree  which  excluded  him  from 
the  agora  and  the  temples — ^in  other  words,  fVom 
the  ciril  and  religious  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
Residence  at  Athens  was  insupportable  under 
such  privations,  and  he  went  abroad,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  visited  almost  eveiy  cor- 
ner of  the  Grecian  world,  Sicily,  Italy,  Thessa- 
ly,  Macedonia— where,  at  the  court  of  Archela- 
us,  he  renewed  the  hereditary  connexion  be- 
tween his  family  and  the  Macedonian  kings — 
Ionia  and  Cyprus,  where  he  also  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  the  King  of  Citium,  accenting  to  some 
later  authors,  by  a  very  nefarious  action,  f  but 
afterward  lost  it  again,  and  was  forced  to  leave 
the  island.  While  the  Athenian  fleet  lay  at 
Samos,  he  made  use  of  his  intere^  with  Arche- 
laus  to  procure  some  naval- stores  which  it  want- 
ed from  Macedonia,  hoping,  as  he  says,  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
when  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  not  having  heard 
of  the  revolution  which  had  happened  there,  to 
claim  the  revrard  of  his  services,  he  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Four  Hundred  at  the  instance  of  Pi- 
sander,  and  nanowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  restoration  of  democra- 


iT  <mt  of  830  orations  which  he  composed  two 
only  were  unsuccessful.     Those  which  have 
been  preserved  almost  all  relate  to  the  period 
following  the  Anarchy ;  and  they  show  that,  if 
tlie  oattu  and  the  laws  by  which  the  amnesty 
^vas  guarded  were  not  formally  broken,  they 
vrere  sometimes  eluded,  and  that  the  sycophants 
began  by  degprees  to  lift  up  their  heads  again. 
Among  them  is  one  which  was  delivered  by  Ly- 
sias himself,  and  which  seems  directly  to  vio- 
late the  amnesty.    It  ia  an  accusation  of  Era- 
tosthenes, who  had  arrested  his  brother  Pole- 
marchus,  but  had  remained  at  Athens  with  Phido, 
after  bis  other  colleagues  had  retired  to  Eleu- 
sis,  and  at  the  peace  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  city.    He  relied,  it  appears,  chiefly 
on  his  connexion  with  Tberamenes,  who  was 
now  considered  by  many  as  a  martyr  for  the 
canae  of  freedom,  and  on  the  general  modera- 
tion which,  notwithstanding  his  participation  in 
the  atrocious  measure  through  which  Lysias  lost 
his  brother;  he  had  shown  in  his  oflice.    Though 
■his  defence  is,  as  usual,  anticipated,  we  find  no 
intimation  that  he  either  had  pleaded,  or  meant 
to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty.    It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  this  prosecution  was  treated  as  an  in- 
quiry, to  which,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
agreement,  as  it  is  reported  by  Andocides,*  the 
Thirty  and  the  Eleven,  if  they  desired  to  return 
to  Athens,  were  still  liable.    Another  oration, 
which,  though  the  prosecution  for  which  it  was 
composed  was  not  instituted  by  Lysias  himself, 
must  be  regarded  as  describing  his  own  views 
and  feelings,  calls  for  justice  against  the  inform- 
er Agoratus,  to  whose  villany  it  imputes  a  great 
share  in  producing  the  recent  calamities.    But 
Agoratus,  notwithstanding  the  services  he  had 
done  to  the  oligarchy,  had,  like  Nicomachus, 
found  himself  obliged  to  fly  from  Athens  under 
the  Thirty,  and  only  returned  with  Thrasybulns. 
He  was  expected  to  allege  his  exile  as  a  proof 
of  bis  patriotism ;  he  also  pretended  to  a  share 
in  the  assassination  of  Phryniohus,  which,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  existing  law,  was  a  praise- 
worthy act,  and  the  speaker  takes  pains  to  di- 
vest him  of  this  merit ;  but  he  likewise  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  amnesty ;  and  this  last  plea  is 
only  met  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  none  but 
the  party  of  the  city  are  entitled  to  it ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  seems  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  measure,  and  may  more 
easily  be  excused  in  Lysias  than  defended  on 
general  grounds.    The  charge  brought  against 
Nicomachus  included  some  points  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  period  after  the  Anarchy,  but  the 
main  ground  of  accusation  was  the  aid  which 
he  bad  afforded  to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
proceedings  against  Cleophon.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  Nicomachus  had  charged  the 
prosecutor,  who  had  stayed  at  Athens  during  the 
government  of  the  Thirty,  with  having  been  one 
of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Another  cause  in  which  Lysias  was  employ- 
ed by  the  prosecutor  relates  to  a  much  more 
celebrated  person.  It  was  the  son  of  Alcibia- 
des, who  was  charged  with  a  breach  of  military 
discipline.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  doubt- 
ful, and  are  of  little  importance  for  our  present 
purpose ;  but  the  speech  illustrates  some  of  the 

*  De  Myat.,  p.  13.  ob  inmait^zK^att  rHv  voXtr&i^  ohStvU  vA>^ 
rSv TpiaKorra  iri2  rUvMiKa '  oiJI roMav  dq  u»  i&iXjn  titOv- 

Vol.  I.— Ttt 


*  Aloib.,  i.,  p.  HI,  Sts  jcaii  ^  ....  did  rik  ro9  irar^c 
i/ta^r^futra  iXiyov  roi{  MsKa  irape6d$tf.  Isocr.,  Da  Bir., 
p.  336,  oviru  rirraOa  in  yc}'ovwc  iii  r^y  rpd  varpdf  ^YW*' 
vipl  roD  o^ftaroi  sU  Kivovvov  KarioTtiVi  and  he  procoeds  to 
say  that  he  was  liaaiahed  while  yet  a  boy  \i(j  the  Thirty. 

t  The  abductinn  of  a  daughter  of  Aristidee  (she  most 
have  been  a  Kranddaughter,  at  least),  whom  he  is  said  to  hav* 
sold  to  Um  King  of  Citiam.    See  Sloiter,  Led.  Andoo.,  c  4 
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cj,  he  affiled  without  success  for  the  repeal  of 
the  ignominious  decree,  and  was  again  forced 
to  letire  into  exile,  from  which  he  did  not  re- 
turn before  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty.  He 
now  began  again  to  take  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic afiairs,  but  was  twice  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  against  a  criminal  information  grounded 
on  the  decree  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
civil  privileges.  It  is  to  the  second  of  these  oc- 
casions that  his  speech  refers. 

The  accusation  comprised  several  heads,  and 
it  was  set  on  foot  by  several  persons,  who  on 
Tarious  causes  were  his  private  enemies.  Fore- 
most among  them  was  the  wealthy  and  profli- 
gate Callias,  the  chief  of  the  noble  family  which 
possessed  the  hereditary  superintendence  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  who  himself  at  this 
time  filled  the  office  of  torch>bearer.  If  we  may 
believe  Andocides,  Callias  was  provoked  by  the 
resistance  which  he  experienced  from  him  in  a 
most  iniquitous  attempt,  and  bad  not  only  sub- 
orned a  sycophant  named  Cephisius  to  lay  the 
information,  but  had  forged  another  charge 
against  him,  of  a  breach  of  a  sacred  law  rela- 
ting to  the  sanctuary  called  the  Eleusinium. 
With  them  were  associated  some  persons  who 
bore  him  a  grudge,  because  he  had  thwarted 
them  in  their  contract  for  a  part  of  the  revenue, 
out  of  which  they  had  been  used  to  make  an 
enormous  profit.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  oration  is  taken  up  in  the 
vindication  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  affair 
which  caused  his  disgrace,  and  with  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  claims  the  benefit  of  the  am- 
nesty. He  urges  that  if  a  verdict  should  be 
given  against  him,  the  same  principle  would  ap- 
ply to  a  vast  number  of  citizens  who  were  now 
living  in  secure  reliance  on  the  public  faith,  not- 
withstaiiding  political  offences  much  greater 
than  those  with  which  he  was  charged,  and 
among  them  to  one  of  his  accusers,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  council  under  the  Thirty. 
"Make  this  precedent,"  he  says,  "and  every 
one  of  this  number  will  be  in  danger,  either  from 
private  enemies,  or  from  sycophants,  who  will 
start  up  in  crowds."  It  was  in  Uie  third  year 
after  his  return  that  this  cause  was  tried,  and 
if  this  language  shows  the  evil  which  was  then 
threatening  the  public  peace,  it  also  clearly  im- 
plies that  it  had  not  yet  risen  to  any  considera- 
te height.  The  issue  of  this  trial  was  in  fa- 
vour of  Andocides,  who  remained,  as  we  shall 
see,  several  years  longer  at  Athens.    . 

It  would  be  easy,  but  superfluous,  to  accumu- 
late proofs  and  illustrations  on  this  head.  We 
will  only  notice  two  or  three  examples,  drawn 
from  the  works  of  Lysias,  which  indicate  that 
the  evil  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  spirit  of 
sycophancy  growing  bolder.  One  of  his  clients 
is  obliged  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  speech, 
applied  to  him  only  in  common  with  all  the  cit- 
izens who  had  remained  in  the  city  during  the 
Anarchy.  He  rests  his  defence  partly  on  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  and  the  liberal  use  which 
he  had  made  of  his  fortune,  and  partly  on  the 
amnesty,  and  concludes  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
pressions :  "  We  (the  party  of  the  city)  think  it 
just  that  you  should  abide  by  your  covenants 
and  oaths  with  all  your  fellow-citizens.  Still, 
when  we  see  the  guilty  punished,  remembering 
your  past  wrongs,  we  think  you  excusable  ;  but 


when  your  vengeance  falls  on  the  imooent  ami 
the  guilty  without  distinction,  all  are  reduced 
to  the  same  state  of  insecurity  and  distrust."* 
In  another  speech,  which  was  delivered  at  least 
thirteen  years  after  the  Anarohy,t  we  find  Eigo- 
cles,  a  friend  of  Thrasybulus,  charged  with  hav* 
ing  urged  him  to  a  treasonable  enterprise  on 
the  ground  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
and  his  friends  from  the  sycophants ;  and  we 
observe  with  surprise,  that  one  who  is  using 
the  words  of  Lysias  throws  out  an  intimation 
that  Thrasybulus  had  listened  to  this  advice, 
and  had  perhaps  only  been  prevented  by  his 
death  from  sullying  his  reputation  by  an  act  of 
open  rebellion. t 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  how 
greatly  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  poverty 
of  the  state  and  of  individuals,  which  was  but 
slowly  relieved,  and,  while  it  whetted  private 
rapacity,  sharpened  the  rigour  of  the  tribunals 
in  all  cases  affecting  the  interests  of  the  treas- 
ury. And  its  effects  were  no  less  visible  in 
the  council  than  in  the  courts  of  justice,  though 
here,  perhaps,  the  immediate  cause  was  not  so 
much  cupidity  as  fear  of  the  people.  But  Lysias 
mentions,  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  council, 
when  it  was  at  a  loss  for  ways  and  means,  was 
constrained  to  receive  informations,  and  to  con* 
fiscate  the  property  of  citizens,  and  to  listen  to 
the  worst  advice.^  There  was  at  Athens — 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  an  eflect  of 
Athenian  humanity  which  w^as  not  imitated  in 
any  other  part  of  Greece— a  kind  of  poor-law 
by  which  an  indigent  citizen,  who,  through  in- 
firmity, was  unable  to  maintain  himself  by  la- 
bour, obtained  a  small  daily  allowance,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Lysias,  was  only  an  obolus.  One 
of  his  clients  is  indicted  before  the  council, 
which  examined  all  claims  of  this  nature,  for 
having  received  the  alms  of  the  state  when  he 
was  able  to  gain  his  own  living.  The  case, 
even  if  it  is  a  fictitious  one,  II  seems  to  show 
either  that  the  pensioners  were  veiy  numerous, 
or  that  the  slightest  burdens  were  felt.  Yet  it 
was  not  from  parsimony  and  industry  that  the 
alleviation  of  the  public  distress  was  sought 
It  was  so  far  from  giving  rise  to  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  retrenchment,  that,  within  a  few  years 
after  the  Anarchy,  on  the  motion  of  a  dema- 
gogue named  Agyrrhius,  the  pay  for  attendance 
in  the  assembly  was  raised  from  one  obolus  to 
three ;  and  all  the  abuses  of  the  iheoric  fund 
were  renewed  and  aggravated.     In  one  article 

*  D©  Affpct.  Tyr.,  fin.  There  is  a  chasm  at  the  end,  but 
the  scnHe  of  the  nnfinishfd  sentence  \n  suflicientlj  clear. 

t  After  the  death  of  Thrasybulus,  which  happened  in  389. 

t  C.  Ervoclem.,  p.  180. 

ft  Nirum.,  p.  IB5.  But  the  orator's  laneraage  docs  not 
bear  out  Hume's  remark  (Essnys,  vol.  i.,  p.  401),  that  ho 
'*  speaks  of  it  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athenian  people,  that, 
whenever  thoy  wanted  money,  they  pat  to  death  same  of 
the  rich  citizens  iis  well  as  strouf^ers  for  the  sajic  of  the 
forfeiture.** 

;i  So  Bocckh  sasprrts  (Pub.  Econ.  of  Ath.,  ii.,  17,  not. 
404),  on  account  of  a  vein  of  pleasantry  which  runs  thrungh 
the  speech,  but  which  he  seems  to  us  to  describe  in  rathrr 
too  strong  terms  when  he  spoaks  of  the  possierhehen  Tone 
and  Spasshafhgkeit.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  consider- 
ed whether  such  a  tone  is  more  hkely  to  hare  been  as- 
sumed in  a  declamation  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  one  might 
rather  be  shrpriscd  not  to  find  more  instances  of  wii  in 
Athenian  pleadrngs,  and  we  may  look  upon  this  as  a  valu- 
able specimen  of  those  ioriiay  to  which  Doroosthenes  (Ar- 
istocr.,  p.  660)  attributes  so  much  efficacy.  Anuther  ia^ 
givea  in  the  Gror.k  life  of  Aristophanes,  p.  xiv.,  Bekk. 
CompnTo  Vesp.,  567,  ol  di  CKtixrovtj't  tv*  iy^  ytXacia,  koi 
rdv  ^fidv  KardOuiftat . 
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only  Agyirhias  shovned  a  disposition  to  econo- 
my :  he  cut  down  the  remuneration  which  bad 
teen  hitherto  given  to  the  poets,  whose  ingenu- 
ity fnrnished  the  best  part  of  the  pablic  enter- 
tainments; and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
his  motive  for  this  paltry  reduction  was  the  de- 
sire of  revenge  for  the  dramatic  satire  under 
which  he  had  smarted.  There  was,  as  we 
learn  from  Lystas,  a  whole  class  of  prosecu- 
tions, which  arose  immediately  out  of  the  wants 
of  the  treasury.  It  appears  that  a  new  board 
of  magistrates,  under  the  title  of  Syndics,*  was 
appointed,  immediately  after  the  Anarchy,  to 
receive  informations  about  property  due  to  the 
state.  When  the  property  of  a  delinquent  had 
been  confiscated,  if  it  did  not  prove  equal  to 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  its 
amount,  his  nearest  relatives  and  most  intimate 
friends  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having  secret- 
ed a  part  of  it,  and  became  liable  to  a  charge 
which  it  was  generally  extremely  difficult  to 
repel.  So,  after  Ergocles,  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  already  mentioned,  had  been  put  to  death 
for  peculation  and  treason,  his  kinsman  and 
friend,  Philoc rates,  was  accused  of  embezzling 
his  property,  and,  in  a  speech  composed  by 
Lysias  for  the  occasion,  is  called  upon  to  prove 
either  that  others  were  in  possession  of  it,  or 
that  the  judgment  under  which  Ergocles  had 
suflered  was  unjust.  But  two  facts  which  are 
incidentally  disclosed  in  the  speech  are  more 
important  than  the  case  itself  Ergocles,  it  is 
said,  had  deposited  three  talents  with  his  advo- 
cates, which  they  were  to  retain  if  he  gained 
his  cause ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  his 
friends  had  publicly  boasted  that  they  had  pur- 
chased 1600  votes  in  Piraeus  and  1600  in  the 
city.  In  another  case  of  a  like  nature  the  cli- 
ent of  Lysias  is  able  to  give  seemingly  very 
clear  proofe  that  the  property  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  embezzling  did  not  exist ;  he  was  also 
able  to  plead  the  extraordinary  liberality  with 
which  his  family  had  contributed  to  the  public 
exigencies  and  had  relieved  the  distress  of  in- 
dividuals ;  for  his  father  had  not  only  dischar- 
ged the  most  expensive  liturgies,  but  had  por- 
tioned out  several  poor  girb,  had  ransomed 
captives,  and  defrayed  the  cost  of  burials,  and 
had  thus  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  large  for- 
tune ;  yet  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  deprecate 
the  adverse  prejudices  of  the  court  with  the  re- 
mark, that  it  would  be,  not  only  for  the  honour, 
but  for  the  interest  of  the  people  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  the  small  remnant  that 
was  left  of  his  family  property,  which  would 
still  be  employed,  as  before,  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, f  The  same  ground  is  taken  by  the  speak- 
er in  another  case,  which  is  much  more  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  parties  interested,  though 
it  is  not  equally  intelligible.     The  brother  and 

**  Hftrpocratio,  TvvfitKot. 

t  Pro  Bon.  Aristonh.  It  is  a  little  sarprising,  tiiat  in 
Bremi*8  edition  of  this  speech,  in  the  BibHotheea  Gracay 
which  is  superintended  Uy  two  of  the  most  eminent  scholnrs 
in  Germany,  so  g^rent  a  mistake  should  have  been  perroitteil 
to  remain  as  that  which  the  editor  has  made  about  the  his- 
tory of  Nicophemns  and  Aristophanes,  who,  as  he  informs 
hi.'i  readers,  were  put  to  death  ander  the  Thirty,  though  it 
is  quite  clear  from  the  speech  that  they  nurrived  the  battle 
of  Cnidas  four  or  fire  years.  Bremi,  howcTer,  justly  re* 
marks,  that  the  vioknce  with  which  tliey  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  was  common  under  the  Thirty,  while  it  was 
s  J  contrary  to  the  prartice  and  spirit  of  the  domocmcy,  that 
no  candid  writer  rould  have  thought  of  drawin<^  nny  infer- 
«iice  from  the  obscure  allusions  made  to  it  in  the  speech. 


son  of  the  unfortunate  Nicias  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty,  though 
it  was  generally  believed  that,  if  they  had  been 
willing,  they  might  have  shared  the  power  of 
the  oligarchs.  Their  children  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Pausanias,  to  incline  him  towards 
the  cause  of  the  exiles,  or  to  afford  him  a  pre* 
text  for  embracing  it.  Yet,  many  years  ^ter 
the  Anarchy,  we  &d  the  son  of  Eucrates  plead- 
ing to  avert  the  confiscation  of  his  father's 
property.  And  it  appears  that  his  patrimony 
had  been  claimed  by  the  treasury  shortly  after 
the  restoration  of  democracy ;  that  it  had  then 
been  successfully  defended,  but  was  now  again 
threatened,  under  what  title  or  colour  we  are 
unable  to  discover.  Lysias,  however,  makes 
his  client,  after  having  urged  the  claims  of  his 
family  on  the  public  gratitude,  appeal  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  which  he  considers  as  rep* 
resented  by  the  court.  "  If  you  were  really 
gainers  by  unjust  confiscations,"  he  argues, 
"  there  would  be  some  ground  for  disreganling 
our  pleas  ;  but  such  proceedings  must  tend  to 
disturb  that  concord  which  you  have  acknowl- 
edged  by  your  public  acts  to  be  the  greatest  of 
blessings."  And  then  he  adds  another  argu* 
ment,  similar  to  that  of  the  orator's  client  in 
the  last-mentioned  case :  '*  Our  property,  if 
confiscated,  will  be  wasted  by  those  who  claim 
it  for  the  treasury ;  if  left  in  our  hands,  it  will 
be  expended  in  the  public  service." 

These  instances  appear  to  betray  a  very  low 
tone  of  public  morals,  though  they  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  referred  to  the  abuse  of  a  prin- 
ciple, which  was  recognised  in  every  Gredc 
state,  that  the  interests  of  individuals  were  in 
all  cases  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  public  good. 
But  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  exhibit  his 
fellow-citizens  in  a  still  more  unfavourable  light, 
as  well  by  his  general  complaints  of  their  de- 
generacy as  by  a  variety  of  particular  and  per- 
sonal allusions.  We  perceive  that  gross  vices 
had  become  so  common  that  they  were  scarce- 
ly thought  to  need  concealment ;  and  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  women  are  objects  of  un- 
sparing and  indiscriminate  satire.  The  corrup- 
tion was  probably  deep  and  widely  spread; 
though  as  poverty  was  the  source  of  many  mis- 
deeds to  which  the  afiluent  were  never  tempt- 
ed, the  higher  and  middling  classes  may  have 
retained  much  of  the  ancient  purity  of  manners. 
But  the  influence  of  the  men  whose  character 
and  station  might  have  enabled  them  to  cheek  ■ 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  even  to  en- 
lighten and  direct  the  rest  of  the  community, 
was  not  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  and  was 
not  always  exerted  for  salutary  ends.  Some 
were  prevented,  by  timidity  or  by  their  love  of 
quiet,  or  by  want  of  the  talents  or  the  physical 
powers  required  for  appearing  as  speakers  in 
the  assembly  or  the  tribunals,  from  taking  a 
part  in  public  business.*  Many,  irritated  or 
disheartened  by  their  political  disadvantages, 
kept  sullenly  or  despondingly  aloof  from  the 
great  body  of  their  fellow-citizens,  nourishing 
a  secret  hatred  to  the  Constitution,  and  anx- 
iously waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrow- 
ing it,  and  avenging  themselves  for  past  injuries 

*  Snch  was  the  case  with  Channides,  who  needed  tb« 
exhortations  of  Socrates  to  encourage  him  to  enter  into 
public  life  (Xen  ,  Mem.,  iii.,  7),  and  with  lh«  penont 
tioned  by  Xenuphon,  Mem.,  i.,  S,  48. 
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and  hamiliation.  The  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
a  large  part  of  the  higher  order  of  citizens  is  il- 
lustrated by  many  passages,  and,  indeed,  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  treatise,  or  fragment, 
preserved  among  the  works  of  Xenophon,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Athenian  Comnumwealth. 
Its  value  in  this  respect  is  the  same,  whether 
Xenophon  or  any  one  else  was  the  author ;  for 
it  was  probably  written  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and,  apparently,  before  the  end  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  The  whole  is  one  bit^ 
ter  sarcasm,  and  in  every  sentence  breathes 
the  rancorous  scorn  with  which  the  writer  re- 
garded the  government  and  the  mass  of  the 
people.  According  to  his  view,  the  contrast 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  class  is  equiv- 
alent to  that  between  vice  and  virtue.  Tlie 
rich  are  the  worthy,  the  excellent,  the  wise ; 
the  poor  are  ignorant  and  depraved.  Hence, 
the  two  classes  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
each  other.  All  the  world  over,  the  best  class 
is  adverse  to  democracy,  and  is,  therefore,  op- 
pressed by  the  other,  when  this  happens  to 
gain  the  upper  hand.  The  common  people  will 
not  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous,  because,  ignorant  and  foolish  as 
they  are,  they  still  have  sense  enough  to  know 
that  the  good  men  are  their  mortal  enemies, 
and,  if  they  were  trusted  with  power,  would 
▼ery  soon  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.*  Such 
is  the  strain  in  which  the  book  opens,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end ;  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
oath  which,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  was  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  in  some  of 
the  Greek  oligarchies  :  I  will  be  hostile  to  the 
commonalty,  and  will  do  it  all  the  harm  in  my 
power  by  my  counsels;!  and  one  reason  for 
doubting  that  it  has  been  rightly  attributed  to 
Xenophon  is,  that  in  his  other  worlu,  which 
were  all  written  later,  he  nowhere  betrays  such 
violent  oligarchical  feelings.  There  are  also 
indications  that  it  was  written  at  a  distance 
from  Athens, t  and,  therefore,  most  probably  by 
an  exile  ;  but  still  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  representing  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body 
of  Athenians,  the  same  who  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  of  the  Thirty. 
There  were,  however,  others  who,  though 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  things,  were  willing  to  accept,  and  even  ea- 
gerly sought,  the  highest  offices  under  the  dem- 
ocratical  government,  some  from  common  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  others  with  dishonest  and 
malignant  designs.  Xenophon  has  reported  a 
conversation  between  Socrates  and  the  younger 
Pericles,  which  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  peace  of  Nicias.^  Pericles  had  either  been 
elected  general  or  aspired  to  the  office.  Yet 
Socrates,  after  having  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  the  Athenians  are  not  so  incurably  de- 
generate as  he  thinks  them,  delicately  reminds 
him  that  he  has  not  yet  qualified  himself  for  the 
station  which  he  covets;  and  Pericles  admits 
the  justice  of  the  reproof  Nicias  affords  an 
example  of  a  better  spirit,  which,  though  rare, 
was  not  wholly  wanting  in  any  period  of  Athe- 
nian history.    Though  he  both  saw  and  suffer- 

*  i.»  4-9. 

t  Pol.,  T,  7.  19.    Kai  T^  hufOf  Kaxhr^cs  eooftatt  tt2  fin- 

t  Ai.  Oi.,  i.,  S,  10,  n.  Hi.,  I. 

^  Mem.,  iti.,  5.    The  date  is  determined  by  the  ttato  of 
public  afikin  deecribed  in  the  foorUi  Metion. 


ed  from  the  defects  of  the  government,  he 
ed  his  country  zealously  and  faithfully,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any  obUqae  aim. 
Such  was  probably  also  the  case  with  his  broth- 
er Eucrates,  Conon,  Diomedon,  Leon,  and  per- 
haps with  several  others  among  the  generals 
and  statesmen  who  have  been  Sready  named. 
But  a  still  higher  praise  seems  to  belong  to  the 
poet  Aristophanes,  and  his  genius,  wonderfol  as 
it  is,  is  less  admirable  than  the  use  which  he 
made  of  it.  He,  whose  works  have  furnished 
the  most  abundant  materials  for  all  the  repul- 
sive descriptions  of  his  contemporaries  which 
have  been  given  in  modem  times,  never  ceased 
to  exert  his  matchless  powers  in  endeavoixrs  to 
counteract,  to  remedy,  or  to  abate  the  evils 
which  he  observed.  He  seems  to  have  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  of  giving  wholesome  advice 
in  that  which  he  judged  the  most  efficacious 
form ;  and  only  took  advantage  of  his  theatrical 
privilege  to  attack  prevailing  abuses,  and  to 
rouse  contempt  and  indignation  a^inst  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  which  appeared  to  him  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  worst  calamities  and 
dangers  of  the  times. 

The  patriotism  of  Aristophanes  was  honest, 
bold,  and  generally  wise.  He  was  still  below 
the  age  at  which  the  law  permitted  a  poet  to 
contend  for  a  dramatic  prize,  and  was  therefore 
compelled  to  use  a  borrowed  name,  when,  in  the 
year  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  he  produced 
his  first  work,  in  which  his  chief  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  manners.*  In  his  next 
his  ridicule  was  pointed  more  at  the  defects  or 
the  perversion  of  political  institutions,  and  per- 
haps at  the  democratical  system  of  filling  public 
offices  by  lot.f  In  both,  however,  he  had  prob- 
ably assailed  many  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sons of  the  day,  and  either  by  personal  satire 
or  by  attacks  on  the  abuses  by  which  the  dem- 
agogues throve,  he  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Cleon,  who  endeavoured  to  crush  him  by  a  pros- 
ecution. Its  nominal  ground  was,  it  seems,  the 
allegation  that  the  poet,  who,  in  fact,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  of  Dorian  origin,  was  not 
legally  entitled  to  the  franchise.  But  the  real 
charge  was  that  in  his  recent  comedy  be  had 
exposed  the  Athenian  magistracy  to  the  derision 
of  the  foreign  spectators. t  Cleon,  however,  was 
baffled ;  and  though  the  attempt  was  once  or 
twice  renewed,  perhaps  by  other  enemies  of 
Aristophanes,  it  failed  so  entirely,  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  soon  left  in  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment of  public  favour ;  and  he  not  only  was  en- 
couraged to  revenge  himself  on  Cleon  by  a  new 
piece,  in  which  the  demagogue  was  exhibited 
in  person,  and  was  represented  by  the  poet  him- 
self, who,  it  is  said,  could  not  find  an  actor  to 

*  The  AacraAeif .  The  choms  conaisted  of  a  partr  whiek 
had  JQSt  riseu  from  a  feaat  in  the  aanctuary  of  Hercniee 
(Orioa,  AatraXtvf).  One  might  be  tempted  toconi«ctar» 
that  it  was  a  saoriBce  to  Hercules  in  his  character  of 'AXt(- 
I'xairo^,  and  that  it  was  one  tfliject  of  the  piece,  which  was 
czhibilod  while  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (oKfuSCevm 
Tov  Xoipouj  SchoU  Ran.,  504),  to  intimate  that  the  favoor 
of  the  god  (the  patron  of  gymnastic  exercises)  might  be  best 
propitiated  by  a  return  to  the  ancient  coune  of  edacation, 
which  was  no  doubt  contrasted  with  that  of  later  times,  ia 
the  sc«Be  between  the  sober  and  the  wanton  Youth,  perhaps 
with  some  allusions  to  the  celebrated  Uercolos  of  Prodicus. 

t  The  Bo^uXdMrioc,  in  which  Sii6ake  rdv  'A-AyvaiMy  rwf 
Kktiputrits  ipx<iS'    Aristophanes.  Vit.  Bekk.,  p*.  ziii. 

Vit.  BekkVp.  »iT.  ^ 
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andertake  the  part,  nor  evea  get  a  suitable 
mask  made  for  it ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
Tcnnired  on  an  experiment  which,  it  seems,  had 
never  been  tried  before  on  the  comic  stage. 
The  people  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
most  eminent  Athenian  statesmen  and  generals 
brought  forward  there  and  placed  in  a  ludicrous 
light ;  but  it  had  never  yet  beheld  its  own  im- 
age set  before  its  eyes  as  in  a  mirror,  which  re- 
flected the  principal  features  of  its  character, 
not,  indeed,  without  the  exaggeration  which  be- 
longed to  the  occasion,  but  yet  with  a  truth 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  or  evaded.*  This 
was  done  in  the  same  play  which  exposed  Cle- 
on's  impudence  and  rapacity;  and  the  follies 
and  faulta  of  the  assembled  multitude,  which 
appears  under  its  proper  name  of  Demus,  as  an 
old  dotard,  not  void  of  cunning,  though  incapa- 
ble of  governing  himself,  are  placed  in  the 
strongest  relief  by  the  presence  of  its  unworthy 
favourite,  who  is  introduced,  not  indeed  by 
name,  but  so  as  to  be  immediately  recognised, 
as  a  lying,  thievish,  greedy,  fawning,  Paphla- 
gonian  dave.  The  poet*s  boldness  was  so  far 
successful  that,  instead  of  offending  the  audi- 
ence, he  gained  the  first  prize ;  but  in  every  other 
respect  he  failed  of  attaining  his  object ;  for 
Cleon,  as  we  have  seen,t  maintained  his  influ- 
ence unimpaired  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the 
people  showed  as  little  disposition  to  refoi^m  its 
habits  and  change  its  measures,  as  if  the  por- 
trait it  had  seen  of  itself  had  been  no  less  ami- 
ahle  than  diverting.  But  the  issue  of  this  at- 
tempt did  not  deter  him  from  another,  which, 
but  ibr  the  applause  which  had  crowned  the 
first,  might  have  appeared  equally  dangerous. 
As  in  the  Knights  he  had  levelled  his  satire 
against  the  sovereign  assembly,  in  the  Wasps, 
which  he  exhibited  in  the  year  before  Cleon 's 
death,  he  attacked  the  other  strongholds  of  his 
power,  the  courts*  of  justice,  with  still  keener 
ridicule. 

The  vehicles  in  which  Aristophanes  convey- 
ed his  political  lessons,  strange  as  they  appear 
to  us,  were  probably  judiciously  chosen,  as  well 
with  the  view  of  pointing  the  attention  of  the 
audience  more  forcibly  to  his  practical  object 
as  of  relieving  the  severity  of  his  admonitions 
and  censures.  As  time  has  spared  only  a  few 
fragments  of  the  earlier  and  the  contemporary 
prcxluctions  of  the  comic  drama,  it  is  only  from 
the  report  of  the  ancient  critics  that  we  can 
form  any  notion  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  his  theatrical  competitors.    He  is  said 

*  In  the  treatiaa  De  Rep.  Ath.,  ii.,  18,  the  author  ra- 
narka,  KUftw^ciy  xal  KoxCit  Xivtiv  r  v  S^ov  ohx  iwciv  liif 
ii  KfXcAowriv  it  rig  riva  fiovXtrtu.  Schneider  and  Del- 
brneck  (Xencphouy  p.  144,  probably  the  only  reader  of  the 
work  who  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  Batirical  inrec- 
tirea  in  it)  infer  firom  this  passage  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  Kniffhts.  Boeekh  (Pablic  Econ.  of  Ath.,  iii.,  5) 
thinks  that  it  might  nevertheless  have  been  written  after 
the  Anarchy,  andf  that  the  restriction  alluded  to  is  that 
which  was  then  imposed  npon  comedy  by  the  Jealoasy  of 
th«  people.  But  it  is  not  dear  that,  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  nnderstands  the  expression,  iciaftwielv  rdv  Miiov,  it  was 
forbidden  tollo  so  even  then ;  and  indeed  the  E<cclesiazQsn 
affords  proof  to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  oer^ 
tain  that  Aristophanes  had  made  the  people  the  object  of 
his  satire  before  the  production  of  the  Knishts  (see  Acham., 
606,  ita  PaXXifUvos^-vK  Kt»itu6ti  ri)v  ir^Xiv  ^ftdv  koI  rdv 
^Mov  KaOvS^is/u) ;  so  that,  if  the  treatise  De  R.  A.  was 
written  before  that  time,  the  assertion  above  quoted  would, 
as  Boeekh  observes,  be  equally  false  ;  and  it  must  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  author's  hasty  or  wilful  mis- 
representations. Still  the  Athenian  Demus  annears  to  have 
been  a  new  character.  t  P.  387. 


not  only  to  have  introduced  several  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  the  old  political  com- 
edy, by  which  he  brought  it  to  its  highest  per- 
fection,* but  to  have  tempered  the  bitterness 
and  the  grossness  of  his  elder  rival,  Cratinas, 
who  is  described  as  the  comic  ^Escbylus.f  It 
is  not  quite  clear  in  what  sense  this  account  is 
to  be  understood,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  satire  of  Cratinus  can  have  been  either 
freer  or  more  licentious;  but  the  difference 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  inimitable  grace 
with  which  Aristophanes  handled  every  subject 
which  he  touched.  We  are  informed,  indeed, 
that  even  in  this  quality  he  was  surpassed  by 
EupoUs,  who  is  also  said  to  have  shown  more 
vigour  of  imagination  in  the  invention  of  his 
plots.t  Yet  another  account  represents  Eupo- 
lis  as  more  nearly  resembling  Cratinus  in  the 
violence  and  homelihess  of  his  invectives ;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  philosopher  Plato,  who,  ia 
an  epitaph,  called  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Graces,  studied  his  works  as 
a  model  of  style  for  the  composition  of  his  own 
dialogues,  and  honoured  him  with  a  place  in 
one  of  his  masterpieces,  seems  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  at  least  in  the  elegance  of  his  taste 
and  the  gracefulness  of  his  humour,  he  had  no 
equal.  We  are  still  less  able  to  pronounce 
whether  he  was  exclusively  or  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  patriotism  which  we 
have  bestowed  on  him.  Many  themes  of  his 
satire  were  undoubtedly  common  to  him  with 
most  of  his  rivals.  Enpolis  even  claimed  a 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  Knights;^ 
though  Aristophanes  would  not  own  his  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  charged  him  with  having  bor- 
rowed the  plan  of  a  celebrated  comedy,  II  in  which 
he  attacked  Hyperbolus,ir  from  the  Knights. 
These  instances  indicate  that,  as  their  poetical 
merits  were  in  many  respects  evenly  balanced, 
so  their  political  sentiments  were  on  several 
points  congenial  to  each  other.  But  whether 
the  works  of  any  other  comic  poet,  if  they  had 
been  preserved,  would  have  exhibited  the  unity 
of  design  and  the  depth  of  patriotic  feeling 
which  we  find  in  Aristophanes,  is  a  different 
question,  which  we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 
How  much  Aristophanes  was  in  earnest  wi^h 
his  subject,  how  far  he  was  iirom  regarding  it 
merely  as  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  and  how  little  he  was  swayed  by  personal 
prejudices,  which  have  sometimes  been  imputed 
to  him,  is  proved  less  by  the  keenness  of  his 
ridicule  than  by  the  warmth  of  his  affection  ibi 
Athens,  which  is  manifest  even  under  the  com- 
ic mask.  In  his  extant  plays  he  nowhere  inti- 
mates a  wish  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Athenian  institutions ;  he  only  deplores  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  public  spirit,  points  out  its  signs 

• 

*  Ms0o6€^as  rcxvtKUTtp9V  rijif  xmuffSiav — woXXi  wpoc 
6tXeTcr»^aii  in  tne  fTanrments,  vol.  L,  p.  vi.,  vii.,  of 
Bekkers  Aristophanes.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
this  means  anything  more  than  what  the  poet  himself 
boasts  of.  Nub.,  5S9,  foU.    Paz.,  733.  foil. 

t  Tiyovt  wotfiTiKtaTarost  KaraoKSW^iav  tU  t^v  Xlay^Xam 
XaQaKT^pa> 

i  EinreXK  c^ovraorof  di  innpSak^  ion  mrA  rd(  im^ 

§  HiKpSrepiiv  rt  Koi  aloxp^npov  Kparivov  ical  I^Mmcos 
PXae^fto^vTtav  ^  iStt. 

II  The  MoPiroj.    Nub.,  545. 

Y  Schol.  Aristoph.,  Nub  ,  544.  Enpolis  had  said  in  tih« 
Bapts,  To6f  'Imriai  vwtwoinoa  rii  ^aXaxp^  KoAtJtfitoii^f 
and  Cratinus,  in  the  Ilvrlvn  (Schol.  Aristoph.,  Bq.,  Sm), 
had  charged  Aristophanes  with  bonowin;  from  Eupdlia. 
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and  abuses,  and  assails  the  persons  who  minis- 
ter to  it.    It  is»  indeed,  the  Athens  of  another 
age  that  he  heartily  lores ;  bat  that  age  is  no 
remote  antiquity ;  it  is,  if  not  within  his  own 
memory,  near  enough  to  be  remembered  by  the 
elder  part  of  his  audience.    He  looks  back,  in- 
deed, to  the  dajTS  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  as 
the  period  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  at  its 
height.    But  those  of  Myronides  and  Thacydi- 
des,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  likewise  belong,  in 
hie  view,  to  the  good  old  times  which  he  sighs 
for ;  and  the  ey&  of  his  own  are  of  still  more 
recent  origin.    He  traces  them  to  the  measures 
of  Pericles ;  to  the  position  in  which  be  had 
placed  Athens  with  regard  to  the  subject  states, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  war  in  which  he  had  in- 
volved her.    The  Peloponnesian  war  he  treats 
as  entirely  the  work  of  Pericles,  and  be  chooses 
to  adopt  the  popular  rumours  which  ascribed  it 
to  his  fears  for  his  own  safety,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Aspasia,  and  to  consider  the  quarrel 
with  Megara  as  only  the  occasion  or  colour  for 
it.    This  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  mere  vul- 
gar slander ;  it  was  probably  designed  to  ex- 
press the  poet's  real  opinion  that  all  the  grounds 
aUeged  in  favour  of  the  war  were  frivolous,  in 
comparison  with  those  which  an  unbiased  view 
of  the  true  interest  of  Athens  would  have  sug- 
gested against  it.*    The  restoration  of  peace  is 
the  object  of  his  most  ardent  wishes ;  ^and  he 
appears  to  bdieve  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  worst  disorders  of  the  state. 
The  war  he  regards  as  the  main  foundation  of 
the  power  of  such  demagogues  as  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus.    If  peace  were  only  restored,  he 
hopes  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would  return 
to  its  rural  occupations,  and  to  its  ancient  tastes 
and  halMts ;  that  the  assembly  and  the  courts 
of  justice  would  no  longer  hold  out  the  same 
attractions;  that  litigation  would  abate,  and 
the  trade  of  the  sycophants  decay.    Cleon  is 
reproached  in  the  Knights  with  having  caused 
the  Spartan  overtures  to  be  rejected,  because 
he  knew  that  it  was  by  the  war  he  was  enabled 
to  plunder  the  subject  cities,  and  that,  if  the 
people  were  released  from  the  confinement  of 
the  city  walls,  and  once  more  to  taste  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  of  a  country  life,  he  should  no 
longer  find  it  subservient  to  his  ends.    Hence 
we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  same  play,  Demns  (the  personified 
people)  is  introduced  as  newly  risen  out  of 
a  magic  caldron,  restored  to  the  vigour  and 
comeliness  of  youth,  in  a  garb  and  port  wor- 
thy of  the  companion  of  Aristides  and  Miltiades, 
with  his  eyes  open  to  his  past  errors,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  covrecting  them,  the  poet  did  not 
conceive  the  change  thus  represented  as  hope- 
less, and  still  less  meant  to  intimate  that  it  was 
impossible,  t 
Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  this  hope  had  gradu- 

*  We  OMinot  beliare  with  RoetM^er  {AritUphaneg  und 
wim  ZnUUter^  p.  98)  that  AristophuiM  inventeid  either  of 
these  stones,  nor  do  we  UAdenttnd  how  he  can  besoppoeed 
to  have  done  so  with  a  new  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
Pericles,  unless  it  be  thought  ttredible  that  the  Athenians 
were  indooed  to  prolong  the  war  l^  their  respect  for  his 
memory.  Trygsus,  indeed,  professes  never  to  havr  heard 
the  scandal  about  Phidias  before  (Paz.,  600) ;  but  Plutarch 
(Per.,  31)  speaks  of  it  as  q  x^P^*^^  f^  alrta  vaewv,  ix^V' 

t  Precisely  the  same  thought  is  expressed  by  the  Chorus 
in  the  Peace  (346-^52)  by  a  simple  metaphor :  ovxir*  av  ^* 
<€poi{  itKocri^  6fHitAv  ohii  ivaxoXov  ....  ^X\'  ivaXdv  av 
#t*  c60t(  mi  iroAv  voirtpw. 


ally  lost  strength.     Three  of  his  remaining 
comedies  are  entirely  dedicated  to  the  purpose    ' 
of  recommending  peace,  but  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  in  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  between  the  first  two  and  the  last  of 
the  three.    In  the  Achamians,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
Peace,  which  appeared  in  the  thirteenth,  he 
aims  at  reviving  the  old  taste  for  rural  pursuits 
by  a  lively  description  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
husbandman's  life,  its  quiet,  freedom,  plenty, 
simple  and  cheerful  festivals.    In  the  Lysist ra- 
ta, which  was  exliibited  in  the  second  year  after 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, when  the  public  prospects  were  most 
gloomy,  when  the  Athenians  were  threatened 
abroad  with  the  united  attacks  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy  and  Persia,  and  at  home 
were  harassed  with  a  round  of  military  duties, 
which,  as  Thucydides  informs  us,  kept  them 
day  and  night  under  arms,*  while  the  factious 
intrigues  which  ended  in  the  otigarchy  of  the 
Four  Hundred  were  already  beginning  to  agi- 
tate the  state,  peace  is  considered  simply  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of 
domestic  evils,  and  is  represented  as  brought 
about  by  compulsion,  as  the  close  of  a  civil  war 
between  the  sexes.    The  whole  play,  though 
several  scenes   are  extrava^ntly  ludicrous, 
wants  the  hearty  gayety  which  breathes  through 
the  two  others.    There  is  much  more  of  ear- 
nestness than  of  humour  in  the  poet's  allusions 
to  the  distress  of  the  times,  t  and  to  the  general 
poverty,?  as  well  as  in  the  warnings  which  he 
puts  into  his  heroine's  mouth  against  the  politi- 
cal associations  :^  a  passage  which  is  extreme- 
ly interesting,  both  because  it  proves  how  far 
he  was  from  siding  with  the  oligarchical  faction, 
and  on  account  of  the  proposal  it  contains  for 
strengthening  the  commonwealth  by  a  liberal 
communication  of  the  franchise  to  deserving 
aliens,  and  by  a  policy  which  would  bind  the 
colonies  of  Athens  more  closely  to  the  parent 
state.    In  the  piece  which  he  exhibited  during 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  he  abstains 
almost  entirely  from  political  allusions,  though 
a  passage  in  which  the  tutelary  goddess  is  in- 
voked as  the  enemy  of  tyrants,  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  pointed  against  the  ruling  faction ; 
and  another  seems  to  censure  the  resignation 
of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.il 

But  though,  in  the  eyes  of  Aristophanes,  the 
war  was  the  capital  evil  of  his  time,  was  the 
source  of  many  others,  and  aggravated  all  the 
rest,  there  were  some  of  great  magnitude  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  of  earlier  origin,  and  only  sc 
far  connected  with  it,  as  they  had  either  in  some 
degree  contributed  to  produce  and  prolong  it,  or 
were  themselves  maintained  and  fostered  by  its 
continuance.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  war, 
as  far  as  it  affected  the  character  of  the  people, 
were  most  immediately  and  principally  visible 

*  It  is  to  this  the  poet  alludes,  Lys.,  555,  fq^.,  where  he 
describes  the  citizens  as  marketing  in  full  annour. 

t  1047,  Ikovu  ra  rord  koI  rd  itaOaKtiucva. 

t  1049-1071,  and  I189-1S15,  Bokk.  ^  573,  foil. 

U  TheemophoriazuB«,  1 143,  ^vif9  ^  rvptfwovs  ctvyov«\ 
utoTcp  eUSi.  Wachsmuth  (1,  2,  p.  171)  thinks  the  allusion 
orident ;  it  seems  to  us  rather  doubt^l ;  but,  in  308,  th«? 
poet  certainly  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Council 
of  Five  ITnndred  was  turned  out  of  office.  Whether,  as 
Wachsmuth  sapposes,  he  means  to  reprnach  it  with  foUjr 
or  pusilianimity  cm  account  of  its  passireness,  is  not  ae 
clear. 
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ill  the  lower  order  of  citizens ;  but  changes  had 
likewise  taken  place  in  the  education,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  higher  classes, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  and  which  he  labour- 
ed to  counteract  with  no  less  zeal  than  he  dis- 
played in  combating  political  errors  and  abuses. 
Here,  however,  though  his  patriotism  was  equal- 
ly sincere,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal- 
ly enlightened.  What  he  attempted  was  nei- 
ther possible  nor  advisable.  When  he  was  en- 
tering on  his  dramatic  career,  Athens  had  been, 
during  half  a  century,  securely  seated  on  that 
eminence  of  power  and  glory  to  which  she  rose 
immediately  after  the  Persian  war ;  and  during 
a  great  part  of  that  time  her  counsels  had  been 
guided  by  a  man  whose  personal  taste,  no  less 
than  his  policy,  led  him  to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  every  branch  of  art  and  literature.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity ;  and 
the  simple  course  of  education  under  which  the 
conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  had  been 
reared  no  longer  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  no- 
ble, wealthy,  or  aspiring  part  of  the  Athenian 
youth.  Their  learning  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  music,  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  language  as  enabled  them  to  enjoy 
the  works  of  their  writers,  and  to  express  their 
own  thoughts  with  ease  and  propriety,  and  they 
bestowed  at  least  as  much  care  on  the  training 
of  the  body  as  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
But  in  the  next  generation  the  speculations  of 
the  Ionian  and  Elcatic  schools  began  to  attract 
attention  at  Athens ;  the  presence  of  several 
celebrated  philosophers,  and  the  example  of  Per- 
icles, made  them  familiar  to  a  gradually  widen- 
ing circle,  and  they  furnished  occasion  for  the 
discussion  of  a  variety  of  questions  intimately 
connected  with  subjects  of  the  highest  practical 
moment.  Still,  the  influence  of  these  specula- 
tions on  the  general  state  of  society  would  prob- 
ably have  been  very  slight — as  in  their  own  na- 
ture they  were  only  capable  of  interesting  a  few 
inquisitive  minds — if  it  had  not  been  at  once 
•extended  and  perverted  by  the  rise  of  a  new 
class  of  men,  who  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature, 
under  the  name  of  the  Sophists. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  many  obscure  points  connected 
with  this  celebrated  name.  We  will  only  observe, 
that  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  men  who  bore 
it,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  beware 
of  confounding  them  together  as  if  they  were 
all  of  kindred  spirit  and  similar  pursuits ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  to  discriminate  between  their  lit- 
erary and  their  philosophical  character.  We  are 
for  the  present  only  concerned  with  two  or  three 
features  which  appear  to  have  been  common  to 
the  whole  class  from  its  eaiiiest  origin,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  every  other.  The  sophists 
made  a  profession  both  of  philosophy  and  of 
rhetoric,  and  exhibited  their  art,  and  communi- 
cated their  knowledge,  to  all  who  were  willing 
to  purchase  their  lessons.  This  last  is  the  mark 
by  which  the  ancients  most  frequently  describe 
them ;  and  though  it  is  one  on  which  too  much 
stress  may  have  been  laid,  and  which  may  have 
raised  an  unjust  prejudice  against  some  individ- 
uals of  the  class,*  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be 

*  See  on  this  sabject  Spengel,  Artitan  Scriptorts,  p.  40, 
and  Welcker  in  the  Neue  Rheniich.  MoBcum,  i.,  p.  30,  foil. 


overlooked,  when  we  are  considering  the  canaes 
which  determined  the  bent  of  their  pursuits,  and 
the  eflTect  which  they  produced  on  their  contem- 
poraries. It  is  true  that  it  was  not  more  q^al 
among  the  Greeks  than  among  any  people  of 
modem  times  to  labour  gratuitously  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others,  and  that  the  masters  of  eloquence 
and  of  reasoning  might  as  fairly  claim  a  reward 
for  the  pleasure  or  the  instruction  they  afTorded 
as  the  poets,  physicians,  painters,  sculptors,  or 
artists  of  any  other  kind.  But  among  philoso- 
phers the  practice  was  certainly  an  innovation, 
and  indicated  a  very  dififerent  spirit  from  that  in 
which  those  of  earlier  times  had  been  used  to 
prosecute  their  researches.  Some  of  them  aro 
said  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  poverty, 
none  to  have  enriched  themselves  by  their  phil- 
osophical pursuits.  If  they  travelled,  it  was  to 
acquire  knowledge,  not  to  display  it ;  and  they 
consigned  the  fruit  of  their  meditations  either 
to  books  or  to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exception,  or  is  to  be  placed  in 
this  respect,  as  he  was  by  some  of  the  ancients 
on  other  accounts,  at  the  head  of  the  sophists.* 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  thi» 
practice  in  men  who  combined  philosophy  with 
rhetoric,  even  if  it  did  not  aflfect  the  nature  of 
their  doctrines,  was  to  make  them  subordinate 
to  the  art  by  which  they  were  expounded  and 
maintained.  And,  accordingly,  it  appears  that 
the  most  eminent  even  among  the  earliest  soph- 
ists, as  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  and  Prodicua  of 
Ceos,  attracted  listeners,  and  excited  admira- 
tion,  much  less  by  ihe  novelty  of  their  speotda- 
tions  than  by  their  rhetorical  talents. 

At  Athens  especially,  where  the  value  of  elo- 
quence, as  a  weapon  or  a  shield,  was  felt  every 
day  more  and  more,  the  youths  who  flocked 
round  the  sophists  were,  in  general,  much  leas 
curious  about  any  truths  which  they  had  to  de- 
liver than  desirous  of  acquiring  the  art  which 
would  enable  them  to  shine  in  the  assemtdy,  to 
prevail  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  argue  on 
any  subject  and  on  any  side,  so  as  to  peiplez 
their  adversary,  and  to  impose  upon  the  hearers. 
It  was  not  by  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the 
masters  who  taught  this  art  also  held  doctrines 
which  tended  to  universal  skepticism.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  each  sophist  had  some  fo- 
vourite  topics  on  which  he  discoursed  more 
readily  than  on  others ;  but  still  it  seems  that 
they  were  all  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing able  to  discuss  any  subject  that  might  be 
proposed  to  them ;  though  it  is  only  of  Gorgias 
we  hear  that  he  pobUcly  undertook  to  speak  on 
any  thesis,  and  to  answer  any  question.  AU 
subjects  might  equally  serve  for  dialectic  or 
rhetorical  exercises ;  and  as  none  were  exempt 
from  controversy,  so,  according  even  to  the  avow- 
ed doctrines  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  no  truth 
could  claim  any  higher  value  than  that  of  a  plau- 
sible opinion  ;  the  newest  and  boldest  proposi- 
tion afforded  most  room  for  the  display  of  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
how  many  popular  prejudices  which  had  long 
been  held  sacred,  must  have  been  violently  sha- 
ken by  these  disputations ;  how  many  objects 
which  had  hitherto  been  viewed  with  awe,  must 
have  lost  their  venerable  aspect  among  men 

*  Pioudo-Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  110.    Bat  perhaps  thia  is 
scarcely  suflScient  authority  for  the  Ikct. 
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^wiioee  minds  had  been  chiefly  formed  by  a'poet- 
ical  literature,  and  who  had  been  used  to  con- 
nect, not  only  their  religious  belief,  but  their  so- 
ciak duties,  with  the  rites  of  a  superstitious  wor- 
ship, and  the  traditions  of  a  fantastical  mythol- 
ogy. The  mastere  who  had  helped  to  excite 
this  fluctuation  and  conflict  of  opinion,  neither 
wished,  nor  were  able,  to  lay  it.  They  had  no- 
thing intrinsically  more  Taluable  or  solid  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  vulgar  errore  which  they  had  dis- 
lodged. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that 
Aristophanes,  in  common  with  all  Athenians 
who  loved  and  regretted  the  ancient  times,  re- 
garded the  sophistical  circles  with  abhorrence, 
not  only  as  seminaries  of  demagogues  and  syco- 
phants, but  as  schools  of  impiety  and  licentious- 
pess.  That  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  youth 
should  be  diverted  from  military  and  athletic 
exercises,  from  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  from 
the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure  which  had  once 
been  esteemed  the  most  precious  privilege  of  a 
Greek  freeman,  to  sedentary  studies,  which  at 
the  best  only  inflated  them  with  self-conceit, 
and  stimulated  them  to  lay  aside  the  diffidence 
which  befitted  their  age,  and  come  forward 
prematurely  in  public  to  exhibit  their  new  ac- 
quirements and  to  supplant  the  elder  and  gra- 
yer citizens  on  the  bema,  or  to  harass  them  be- 
fore the  popular  tribunals  :*  this,  in  itself,  he 
deemed  a  great  evil.  And,  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  Knights,  one  of  the  resolutions  which  De- 
mus  adopts,  when  his  faculties  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  youthful  vigour,  is,  that  he  will 
bar  the  Agora  and  the  Pnyx  against  the  beard- 
less youths  who  now  pass  so  much  of  their 
time  in  places  of  public  resort,  where  they 
amuse  themselves  with  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  oratore  in  technical  language,  and  will 
force  them  to  go  a  hunting  instead  of  making 
decrees.  But  it  was  a  still  more  alarming  evil, 
that,  by  way  of  preparation  for  this  pernicious 
result,  the  religious  belief  of  the  young  Athe- 
nians should  be  unsettled,  their  moral  senti- 
ments perverted,  their  reverence  for  the  max- 
ims and  usages  of  antiquity  extinguished ;  that 
subjects  which  had  never  before  been  contem- 
plated but  at  an  awful  distance — the  being  and 
nature  of  the  gods,  the  obhgations  arising  from 
domestic  and  civil  relations — should  be  sub- 
mitted to  close  and  irreverent  inspection.  It 
was,  according  to  the  view  of  Aristophanes,  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  moment  what 
turn  such  discussions  happened  to  take,  or  what 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  sophistical  theo- 
ries. The  mischief  was  already  done  when 
things  so  sacred  had  once  been  treated  as  sub- 
jects for  inquiry  and  argument.  But  he  per- 
ceived the  evil  much  more  clearly  than  the 
remedy.  He  would  fain  have  carried  his  coun- 
tiymen  half  a  century  backward,  and  have 
forced  them  to  remain  stationary  at  the  stage 
iRiiich  they  had  then  reached  in  their  intellect- 
ual progress ;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to 
•see  the  schools  of  the  new  philosophy  forcibly 
suppressed,  and  with  this  view  attempted  to 
direct  popular  indignation  against  them.  Un- 
happily, the  only  case  in  which  this  attempt 
succeeded  was  one  in  which  the  poet  himself, 
if  he  had  been  better  informed,  must  have  de- 
sired  it  should  fail. ^^^^ 

*  Axifltoph.,  Ach.,  650. 


Aristophanes  closely  watched  all  the  worit- 
ings  of  the  sophistical  spirit,  and  was  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive  that  they  were  not  confined 
to  any  particular  sphere,  but  pervaded  every 
province  of  thought  and  action.    He  was  nat- 
urally led  to  observe  its  influence  with  peculiar 
attention  in  the  branches  of  literature  or  art 
which  were  most  nearly  allied  to  his  own ;  he 
was  able  to  trace  it  in  the  innovations  which 
had  taken  place  in  music  and  lyrical  poetry, 
but,  above  all,  in  the  tragic  drama ;  and  Eu- 
ripides, the  last  of  the  three  tragic  poets  who 
are  known  to  us  byiheir  works,  appeared  to 
him  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  sophists,  and 
was,  on  this  account,  among  the  foremost  ob- 
jects of  his  bitterest  ridicule.   The  earncstne^ 
with  which  Aristophanes  assailed  him,  seems 
to  have  increased  with  the  growth  of  his  repu- 
tation ;  for  of  the  three  comedies  in  which  he 
is  introduced,  the  last,  which  was  exhibited 
after  his  death,  contains  by  far  the  most  severe 
as  well  as  elaborate  censure  of  his  poetry.    It 
is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  Euripides, 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  was  so 
popular  as  Sophocles.    In  answer  to  a  question 
of  Socrates,  in  a  converaation  which  Xenophon 
probably  heard  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  Sophocles  is  mentioned  as  in- 
disputably the  most  admirable  in  his  arL**^    It 
has  often  been  observed  that  the  success  of 
Euripides,  if  it  is  measured  by  the  prizes  which 
he  is  said  to  have  gained,  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  great ;  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  reason  to  suspect  that  he  owed  much  of  the 
applause  which  he  obtained  in  his  lifetime  to 
the  favour  of  a  party  which  was  strong  rather 
in  rank  and  fortune  than  in  numbera :  the  same 
which  is  said  to  have  been  headed  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  and,  on  an  occasion  which  will  be  after- 
ward mentioned,  to  have  deprived  Aristo|^anes 
of  the  prize. t    Alcibiades,  as  we  have  seen,t 
employed  Euripides  to  celebrate  his  Olympic 
victories,  and  his  patronage  was  sufficient  to 
spread  the  poet's  fame  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  anecdote  about  the  celebrity  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Sicily  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
this  view;  as  is  the  invitation  which  he  re- 
ceived a  little  before  his  death  from  Archelaus 
of  Macedon,  at  whose  court  he  ended  his  life ; 
and  the  admiration  which  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse expressed  for  him,  by  buying  his  tablets 
and  pen  at  a  high  price,  to  dedicate  them  in  the 
temple  of  the  Muses. 

Aristophanes  was  so  far  from  being  blind  to 
the  poetical  merits  of  Euripides,  that  he  was 
himself  charged  by  his  rivals  with  borrowing 
from  him,^  and  in  one  of  his  lost  plays  acknowl- 

*  Mfim.,  i.,  4,  3.  Ho  is  classed  with  Homer,  the  dith]^ 
nmbtc  poet  Melanippides,  Polyclitns,  siid  Zevzis. 

t  Even  by  Aristophanes  ( Kan.,  770)  Earipides  is  repfv- 
sented.  as  the  favourite  only  of  a  class  in  Hrniea— which, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  there  the  largest — composed  of  the 
footpads,  culpurses,  parricides,  and  housebreakers,  who  are 
deUghted  with  his  rhetorical  artific«>s.  This  is  eTidently 
the  same  clus  as  that  which  in  the  Wasps,  1038,  Aristoph- 
anes (Icscribes'hiinself  to  have  attacked  in  the  Cload^f — ihe 
^'taXoi  and  tvpcroi,  oi  root  vartpaf  r*  ^rxor  vtiim^m  k^ 
roi't  vdmrovf  airnrviyov,  who  are  continaailyoocii pied  with 
pleadinn  and  chicanery-  In  Athens  the  rofxtafioxo*  *>*  ■>>'l 
to  be  roAAot,  but  not  the  irX/;dos  (Ran.,  S07}.  Xaiithias  ex- 
presses surprise  that  Euripides  had  not  been  pelted  for  his 
impudence  in  disputing  tne  throne  with  JE^ehylua,  and 
asks  why  Sophocles  had  not  claimed  it. 

X  P.  397. 

4  Schol.  Plato  Apol.,  i.,  p.  330.    Bekker,  AriBtapbaiies, 
Ut*it^UTO  ixi  nji  oKtivrttv  nh  hhptitiSqp  fUfiUtOai  6* 
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edged  that  in  his  diction  he  had  imitated  the 
teraenesa  of  the  tragic  poet,  but  asserted  that 
liis  thoughts  were  less  vulgar.*  How  accurate- 
ly he  had  studied  the  worlu  of  the  tragic  dra- 
ma, how  vividly  he  perceived  the  genuine  char- 
acter of  Greek  tragedy,  and  the  peculiar  genius 
of  each  poet,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  contest  which 
l&e   feigns  between  iEschylus  and  Euripides. 
Sut  his  criticism  would  probably  have  been  less 
aevere  if  he  had  not  considered  Euripides  less 
m  his  poetical  character  than  in  his  connexion 
«nth  the  sophistical  school.    Euripides  had,  in 
fact,  been  a  hearer  of  Anaxagoras,  and  probably 
both  of  Protagoras  and  Prodicus.    In  his  house 
Protagoras  was  said  to  have  read  one  of  his 
^rorks  by  which  he  incurred  a  charge  of  athe- 
ism.   He  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Soc- 
rates, who  was  therefore  reported  to  have  aid- 
ed him  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies,  and 
perhaps  may  have  done  so,  in  the  same  way  as 
P^rodicus  and  Anaxagoras ;  and  this  connexion 
'was,  as  we  shall  see,  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  with  Aristophanes  for  suspicion  and 
aTersion.    The  strength  of  Euripides  lay  in 
passionate  and  moving  scenes,  and  he  sought, 
like  other  poets,  for  situations  and  characters 
which  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  powers.    But  he  was  too  frequently 
tempted  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  his  au- 
dience by  an  exhibition  of  sufferings  which 
were  quite  foreign  to  the  heroic  dignity  of  the 
persons  who  endured  them,  who  were  there- 
fore degraded  by  the  pity  they  excited.    The 
misery  of  his  heroes  oflen  consisted  chiefly  in 
bodily  privations,  which  were  presented  to  the 
eye,  and  could  only  awaken  the  sympathy  of 
the  spectator's  animal  nature.    Aristophanes 
ndtcules  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  for  this 
purpose  from  the  tragic  wardrobe ;  but  it  was 
not  so  much  the  poverty  of  poetical  invention 
betrayed  by  such  scenes,  as  their  tendency  to 
bring  down  persons,  whose  names  were  hallow- 
ed in  epic  song  or  in  religious  traditions,  to  the 
common  level  of  humanity,  and  thus  to  weaken 
the  popular  reverence  for  antiquity  that  really 
provoked  his  satire  ;  and  he  seems,  accoiding 
to  his  usual  practice,  to  have  fixed  on  this  pal- 
pable example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
modem  tragedy  had  lowered  the  ancient  majes- 
ty of  the  art,  which  he  expresses  more  general- 
ly by  the  boast  put  into  the  mouth  of  Euripides, 
that  he  had  adapted  his  poetry  to  the  uses  of 
domestic  life.f 

But  the  affinity  between  Euripides  and  the 
Sophists  was  stiU  more  conspicuous  in  some 
ot lier  peculiar  features  of  his  poetry.  He  made 
it  a  vehicle  for  rhetorical  declamations,  con- 
ducted in  the  forensic  tone  and  spirit ;  for  long 
debates,  evidently  protracted  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  a  display  of  dialectic  dexterity ;  for 
philosophical  reflections  and  disquisitions,  stu- 
diously introduced  as  if  with  the  design  of  sha- 
king the  estabb'shed  belief  in  articles  of  the 
highest  importance.    Traces  of  his  acquaint- 

abrdv-    Henc«  Cratinvs  had  coined  the  word  eipirtSaptc- 
T0favf^w¥.  Did  h«  apply  it  to  ArittopbaoM  himMl/?    See 
Ptlaark.,  Earip.,  Pnef.,  p.  zzxviii. 
•  Schol.  Plato  Apol.,  i.,  p.  33J,  airdj  t^oitoXayctTai  2«>J- 

XpQiiai  yikP  ahrov  roJi  orSitaros  rw  vrpcyv^Xtf 
Todj  rove  6*  d/opa jovf  ^rrov  9  *««ivaf  «otw. 
t  Ran.,  957,  975. 
Vol.  I. — U  u  u 


anoe  with  the  physical  speoulations  of  Anaxa« 
goras,  which  at  Athens  were  accounted  irrec- 
oncilably opposed  to  the  state  religion,  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  his  remaining  work||  and 
they  were  at  least  common  enough,  cM^llSd 
with  the  freedom  of  his  remarks  on  many  ^oipts 
of  the  received  theology,  to  afford  Aristophanes 
a  colour  for  representing  him  as  little  better 
than  an  atheist ;  for  he  worships  only  gods  of 
his  own,  and  they  turn  out  to  be  nothing  mora 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  understanding.* 
His  religion  is  contrasted  with  the  piety  of  ^Es- 
cbylas,  who  invokes  the  goddess  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries ;  a  hint  which,  aller  the  pros- 
ecution of  Alcibiades,  was  easily  understood,  as 
to  the  party  to  which  Euripides  belonged.  It 
was  probably  in  the  same  point  of  view  that 
Aristophanes  considered  the  plays  which  he 
founded  on  tales  of  criminal,  and  even  of  inces- 
tuous  passion.  Euripides  was  undoubtedly  in- 
daced  to  select  such  subjects,  some  of  which 
were  new  to  the  Greek  stage,  chiefly  by  the  op- 
portunity they  afforded  him  of  displaying  his 
peculiar  dramatic  talent.  But  in  bis  hands  they 
seldom  failed  to  give  occasion  for  a  sophistical 
defence  of  conduct  repugnant  to  Greek  usages 
and  feelings,  which  to  Aristophanes  would  ap- 
pear much  more  pernicious  than  the  example 
itself.  But  his  plays  were  Ukewise  intersper- 
sed with  moral  paradoxes,  which  in  more  than 
one  instance  are  said  to  have  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  audience.  A  line  in  which 
the  most  pious  of  his  heroes  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  oath  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  tho 
mind,  in  terms  which  might  serve  to  justify 
any  perjury,  became  very  celebrated,  and  Aris- 
tophanes dwells  upon  it,t  apparently  as  a  stri- 
king illustration  of  the  sophistical  spirit.  It 
seems  clear  that  these,  and  others  of  the  novel- 
ties just  mentioned,  cannot  have  been  designed 
to  gain  the  general  applause  of  the  audience. 
Though  we  must  reject  a  story  told  by  some  of 
his  Greek  biographers,  which,  indeed,  is  at  va- 
riance with  chronology,  that  the  fate  of  his  mas- 
ter Anaxagoras  deterred  him  from  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  led  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  drama,  we  might  still  wonder  at  his  indis- 
cretion, if  it  had  not  appeared  probable  that  he 
aimed  at  gratifying  the  taste,  not  so  much  of 
the  multitude  as  of  that  class  of  persons  which 
took  pleasure  in  the  new  learning,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  favourite  poet,  not  so  much  of  the  com- 
mon people  as  of  a  party,  which  was  growing 
more  and  more  powerful  throughout  his  dramat- 
ic career. 

Euripides,  however,  occupies  only  a  subordi- 
nate place  among  the  disci|rfes  and  supporters 
of  the  sophistical  school,  whom  Aristophanes 
attacked.  The  person  whom  he  selected  as  its 
representative,  and  on  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  charges  which 
he  brought  against  it,  was  Socrates.  In  the 
Clouds,  a  comedy  exhibited  in  423,  a  year  after 
the  Knights  had  beep  received  with  so  much 
applause,  Socrates  was  brought  on  the  stage 
under  his  own  name,  as  the  areh-sophist,  the 
master  of  the  freethinking  school.  The  story 
is  of  a  young  spendthrift,  who  has  involved  his 
father  in  debt  by  his  passion  for  horses,  and 
having  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Socrates, 
is  enabled  by  his  instructions  to  defraud 


3  enabled  by  his  mstructions  to  defraud  his 
*  lUn.,  888.  t  Ibid.,  10],  1467.    Th^m.,  tTft. 
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creditors,  bat  also  leams  to  regard  filial  obedi- 
ence and  respect,  and  piety  to  the  gods,  as 
groundless  and  antiquated  prejudices;  and  it 
seeim  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  under  this 
character  the  poet  meant  to  represent  Alcibia- 
des;**\vhom  it  perfectly  suits  in  its  general  out- 
line, and  who  may  have  been  suggested  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  spectators  in  many  ways  not 
now  perceived  by  the  reader.  It  seems,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  in  this  work  Aristophanes  must 
stand  convicted  either  of  the  foulest  motives  or 
of  a  gross  mistake ;  for  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates was,  in  most  points,  directly  opposed  to 
the  principles  and  practice  which  he  attributes 
here  and  elsewhere  to  tlie  sophists  and  their 
ibllowers.  Socrates  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor 
of  little  reputation,  and  himself  for  some  time 
practised  the  art  with  moderate  success.  But 
he  abandoned  it  that  he  might  give  himself  up 
to  philosophy,  though  his  income  was  so  scanty 
that  it  scarcely  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  his  youth  he  had  made  him- 
self master  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  then  at- 
tainable at  Athens  which  his  narrow  fortune 
permitted  him  to  acquire,  and  he  purchased  the 
lessons  of  several  of  the  learned  men  who  came 
to  sojourn  there,  at  a  price  which  he  was  never 
well  able  to  spare.  Yet  when  his  own  talents 
had  attracted  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  among 
them  some  of  the  wealthiest  youths,  he  not  only 
demanded  no  reward  for  his  instructions,  but 
rejected  all  the  offers  which  they  made  to  re- 
lieve his  poverty. t  We  have  already  seen 
some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen ; 
how  he  braved  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  resentment  of  the  tyrants,  in  the  cause  of 
justice.  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  speak 
of  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the  bistoiy  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  his  contests  with  the  soph- 
ists, and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  his  dis- 
•courses  as  well  as  his  life  were  uniformly  de- 
voted to  the  furtherance  of  piety  and  viitue. 
Yet  in  the  Clouds  this  excellent  person  appears 
in  the  most  odious  as  well  as  ridiculous  aspect ; 
iuid  the  play  ends  with  the  preparations  made 
by  the  father  of  the  misguided  youth  to  consume 
hhn  and  his  school.  The  wrong  done  to  him 
appears  the  more  flagrant  on  aoeount  of  its  fatal 
consequences.  The  wish  which  the  poet  inti- 
mates at  the  close  of  his  play,  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  almost  oversteps  the  limits  of  com- 
edy, was  fulfilled,  though  not  till  above  twenty 
years  later,  after  the  restoration  of  the  democ- 
racy (B.C.  399),  when  Socrates  was  prosecuted 
and  pot  to  death,  on  a  charge  which  expressed 
the  substance  of  the  imputations  cast  on  him  in 
the  Clouds ;  and  Aristophanes  was  believed  by 
their  contemporaries  to  have  contributed  mam- 
iy  to  this  resiilt. 

There  are  two  points  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  Aristophanes  which  appear  to  have 
been  placed  by  recent  investigations  beyond 
doubt.  It  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  he 
was  not  animated  by  any  personal  malevolence 
towards  Socrates,  but  only  attacked  hmi  as  an 
enemy  and  corrupter  of  religion  and  morals ; 


*  See  Saereni*!  Esny  on  the  Clondt,  trantUted  bj  Mr. 
HMBihon. 

t  Dioff.  La«rt.,  U.,  24,  31.    Alcibiadea  offered  him  land, 
Chmoades  alavee. 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  weH  e8td»- 
lished  that  he  did  not  merely  borrow  the  name 
of  Socrates  for  the  representative  of  the  so- 
phistical school,  bat  designed  to  point  the  atten- 
tion,  and  to  excite  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
against  the  real  individual.  The  only  question 
which  seems  to  be  still  open  to  controversy 
on  this  subject  concerns  tiie  degree  in  which 
Aristophanes  was  acquainted  with  the  real  char* 
acter  and  aims  of  Socrates,  as  they  are  known 
to  us  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  disciples.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  some  modem  writers*  who 
contend  that  Aristophanes,  notwithstanding  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  difierence  between 
Socrates  and  the  sophists,  might  still  have  look- 
ed upon  him  as  standing  so  completely  on  the 
same  ground  with  them,  that  one  description 
was  applicable  to  them  and  him.  It  is  true,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  that  the  poet  would 
willingly  have  suppressed  all  reflection  and  in- 
quiry on  many  of  the  subjects  which  were  dis- 
cussied  both  by  the  sophists  and  by  Socrates,  as 
a  presumptuous  encroachment  on  the  province 
of  authority.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  if  he 
had  known  all  that  makes  Socrates  so  admira- 
ble and  amiable  in  our  eyes,  he  would  have  as- 
sailed him  with  such  vehement  bitterness,  and 
that  he  should  never  have  qualified  his  satire  by 
a  single  word  indicative  of  the  respect  which  he 
must  then  have  felt  to  be  doe  at  least  to  his 
character  and  his  intentions. 

But  if  we  suppose  what  is  in  itself  dnh^  mora 
consistent  with  the  opinions  and  pursuits  of  the 
comic  poet,  that  he  observed  the  philosopher 
attentively,  indeed,  but  from  a  distance  which 
permitted  no  more  than  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance, we  are  then  at  no  loss  to  understand  how 
he  might  have  confounded  him  with  a  class  of 
men  with  which  he  had  so  httle  in  common, 
and  why  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  them. 
He  probably  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Soc- 
rates by  the  society  in  which  he  usually  saw 
him.  He  may  have  known  that  his  early  stnd- 
ies  had  been  directed  by  Arehelaus,  the  disciple 
of  Anaxagoras ;  that  he  had  both  himself  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  the  most  eminent 
sophists,  and  had  induced  othera  to  become 
their  hearera  ;t  that  Euripides,  who  bad  intro- 
duced the  sophistical  spirit  into  the  diama,  and 
Alcibtades,  who  ilhistrated  it  most  oompleteiy  in 
his  life,  were  in  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  Socrates,  who  never  willingly  stinned 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  lived  almost  whol- 
ly in  public  places,  which  he  seldom  entered 
wiUiout  foiming  a  eirde  round  him,  and  (open- 
ing some  discussion  connected  with  the  objects 
of  his  philosophical  researches ;  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  of  his  iriends,  especial^ 
when  he  expected  to  meet  learned  and  inqoisi- 
tive  guests,  and  probably  never  failed  to  give  a 
speculative  turn  to  the  conversation.  Aristoph- 
anes himself  may  have  been  more  than  ooce 
present,  as  Plato  represents  him,  on  such  occa- 
sions. But  it  was  universally  notorious  that, 
wherever  Socrates  appeared,  some  subtle  dis- 
putation was  likely  to  ensue ;  the  method  by 
which  he  drew  out  and  tried  the  opinions  of 
others,  without  directly  delivering  his  own,  and 

*  See  Roetacher,  Aristophanes,  Ac. 

t  Plato,  Thestet.,  p.  131,  wo^Xovg ^h iti HiiidKa  Upoiiic^ 
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even  his  professions — for  he  commonly  descri- 
bed himself  as  a  seeker,  who  had  not  yet  dis- 
oovered  the  truth — might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  sophistical  skepticism,  which  denied  the 
possibility  of  finding  it.  Aristophanes  might 
also,  either  immediately  or  through  hearsay, 
have  become  acquainted  with  expressions  and 
arguments  of  Socrates,  apparently  contrary  to 
the  established  religion.  And,  indeed,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  the  precise  rela- 
tion in  which  the  opinions  of  Socrates  stood  to 
the  Greek  polytheism.  He  not  only  spoke  of 
the  gods  with  reverence,  and  conformed  to  the 
rites  of  the  national  worship,  but  testified  his 
respect  for  the  oracles  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  imply  that  he  believed  their  pretensions  to 
have  some  real  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being,  as  the  fra- 
mer  and  preserver  of  the  universe  ;*  used  the 
singular  and  the  plural  number  indiscriminately 
concerning  the  object  of  his  adoration  ;t  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  one  of  his 
friends  who  scofied  at  sacrifices  and  divination, 
it  was,  according  to  Xenophon,  by  an  argument 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  works  of  the  one 
Creator.)  We  are  thus  tempted  to  imagine 
that  he  treated  many  points  to  which  the  vulgar 
attached  great  importance  as  matters  of  indif- 
ference, on  which  it  was  neither  possible,  nor 
very  desirable,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion ;  that  he  was  only  careful  to  exclude  from 
his  notion  of  the  gods,  all  attributes  which  were 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  and  that,  with  this  restriction,  he 
considered  the  popular  mythology  as  so  harm- 
less, that  its  language  and  rites  might  be  inno- 
cently adopted.  The  observation  attributed  to 
him  in  one  of  Plato's  early  works,^  seems  to 
throw  great  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  conformity  to  the  state  religion.  Being  ask- 
«d  whether  he  believes  the  Attic  legend  of  Bo- 
reas and  Orithuia,  he  replies  that  he  should  in- 
deed only  be  following  the  example  of  many  in- 
genious men  if  he  rejected  it,  and  attempted  to 
explain  it  away  ;ii  but  that  such  speculations, 
however  fine,  appeared  to  him  to  betoken  a 
mind  not  very  happily  constituted ;  for  the  sub- 
jects furnished  for  them  by  the  marvellous  be- 
ings of  the  Greek  mythology  were  endless,ir  and 
to  reduce  all  such  stories  to  a  probable  form 
was  a  task  which  required  much  leisure.  This 
he  could  not  give  to  it ;  for  he  was  fuUy  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  his  own  nature.  He 
therefore  let  those  stories  alone,  and  acquiesced 
in  the  common  belief  about  them.** 

*  Mem.,  iv.,  3,  13,  (  riv  SXov  Kieftov  evvrdmtv  rt  Koi 

4  Mem.,  i.,  4.  If  the  conTeraatiuD  has  been  faithfully  le- 
ported  by  Xeoophon,  Aristodomtis  shifted  his  ground  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  erynment.  But  he  suggests  no  objection  to 
the  inferenoe  drawn  by  Socrates  from  the  being  and  prori- 
dence  of  God,  as  to  the  propriety  of  conforming  to  the  rites 
of  the  state  religion,  and  Xenophon  himself  seeau  not  to 
liaTc  been  aware  that  it  might  be  disputed.  He  thinks  that 
he  has  sufficiently  refuted  the  indictment,  which  charged 
Socrates  with  disbelieving  the  existence  of  the  gods  ao- 
knowledged  by  the  state,  when  he  has  prored  that  he  be- 
lieved in  a  deity.  ^  rhsdrus,  p.  S29. 

II  I  should  say  that  she  had  been  carried  by  the  north 
-wind  over  the  cufb  near  whick  she  was  playing  with  Phar- 


H  He  mentions  the  Centaurs,  the  Chimara.    Kathni^ti 
Xavtav  w\^ri  rt  Kai  Aroniai  (better,  perhaps,  Amtiay)  rt- 
**  Xaipuy  iioat  rojrra,  itttO^iuvoi  6i  r^  vsAUyviiiv  9$pl 


*« 


The  motives  which  induced  Aristophanes  to 
bring  Socrates  on  the  stage  in  preference  to  any 
other  of  the  sophistical  teachers  are  still  more 
obvious  than  the  causes  through  which  he  was 
led  to  confound  them  together.  Socrates,  from 
the  time  that  he  abandoned  his  hereditary  art, 
became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  noto- 
rious persons  in  Athens.  There  was,  perhaps, 
hardly  a  mechanic  who  had  not  at  some  time  or 
other  been  puzzled  or  diverted  by  his  questions.* 
His  features  were  so  formed  by  nature  as  to 
serve  with  scarcely  any  exaggeration  for  a  high- 
ly laughable  mask.  His  usual  mien  and  gait 
were  no  less  remarkably  adapted  to  the  comic 
stage.  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  absence  which 
seem  now  and  then  to  have  involved  him  in  lu- 
dicrous mistakes  and  disasters.  Altogether  his 
exterior  was  such  as  might  of  itself  have  tempt- 
ed another  poet  to  find  a  place  for  him  in  a 
comedy. 

Aristophanes  justly  esteemed  the  Clouds  as 
one  of  his  master-pieces ;  yet  it  did  not  obtain 
even  an  inferior  prize ;  and  though  he  altered 
it  for  a  sedond  exhibition,  he  either  did  not  ven- 
ture to  produce  it  again,  or,  according  to  anoth- 
er account,  the  repetition  was  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful. We  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  re* 
jecting  a  tradition  preserved  by  one  of  the  an- 
cient commentators  o^  the  poet,t  that  this  fail- 
ure was  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
concerning  whom  we  hear  many  similar  stories, 
and  who  probably  perceived  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  the  poet's 
satire.  And  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Soc- 
rates was  partly  screened  from  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  by  the  same  powerful  protec- 
tion. But  as  he  continued  unmolested  to  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  must  also 
conclude  that  his  poverty,  and  the  favourable 
impression  which  was  generally  produced  by 
intercourse  with  him  among  all  classes,  co-op- 
erated, with  the  growing  number  of  his  friejnds 
and  admirers,  to  shield  him  from  persecution. 
After  the  Anarehy  the  state  of  public  feehng  was 
changed  in  a  manner  which  tended  to  raise  a 
strong  prejudice  against  him.  We  find  several 
indications,  that  during  the  war,  while  the  pub- 
lic morals  were  more  and  more  infected  with 
licentiousness,  and  while  the  new  skeptical 
opinions  were  spreading  among  the  upper  class- 
es, superstition  was  gaining  ground  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  proceeding  and  dis- 
closures which  followed  the  mutUation  of  the 
Hermes  busts  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  state  of  religion,  though  they 
were  the  result  of  political  intrigues.  But  the 
remains  of  the  old  comedy  contain  many  allu- 
sions to  the  introduction  of  new  rites,  all  of  a 
mystic  and  enthusiastic  nature,  and  belonging 
to  foreign  and  barbarous  superstitions,  which 
seem  either  to  have  been  newly  imported  during 
this  period  into  Athens,  or  to  have  attracted  a 
greater  number  of  devotees  than  before,  espe- 
cially among  the  women.    Such  were  the  orgies 


airwv.  The  last  ezprassion  is  ambiguous ;  ScMeiermacher 
translates  aiuuhmend  wet  darueber  aUgemein  geglmubt  wird, 
adojpiing  the  ammon  belief  about  them ;  but  it  seems  to  ad- 
mit the  sense,  complying  with  the  common  utagt  about  them; 
and  this  might  mean  nothing  more  than  forbearing  to  ex- 
plain them  away,  as  others  had  done.  This  seems  more 
consistent  with  the  epithets,  so  strongly  expressive  of  in- 
credulity, which  he  had  just  before  applied  to  them. 
*  Mem.,  i.,  2,  S7.  1  Axgument  ii.,  Bekk. 
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of  the  Thracian  goddess  Cotytto,  those  of  the 
god  Sabazius,  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  the  wor- 
ship of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  and  of  Adonis.  Some 
of  these  rites  appear,  like  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia, to  have  been  used  as  a  cover  for  the 
grossest  licentiousness :  as  those  secret  orgies 
of  Cotytto,  which  were  the  subject  of  a  play  of 
Eupolis,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  provoked 
the  resentment  of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  must, 
therefore,  have  represented  as  partaking  in 
them.*  Others  only  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
impostors  of  profiting  by  yulgar  credulity,  and 
their  credit  was  promoted  by  a  great  mass  of 
literary  forgeries,  especially  by  numerous  works 
bearing  the  revered  names  of  Orpheus  and  Mu- 
8sus,t  in  which  the  authority  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  was  claimed  for  these  institutions,  and 
their  objects  were  described  in  language  which 
bewildered  the  understanding,  no  less  than  the 
rites  themselves  excited  the  senses.  It  was 
generally  noticed  as  an  ill  omen,  that  the  festi- 
Tal  of  Adonis,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
women  with  the  representation  of  funeral  ex- 
sequies,  fell  on  the  day  on  which  the  Sicilian 
expedition  was  decreed.t  And  Aristophanes, 
in  the  passage  where  he  alludes  to  this  fact,  in- 
timates that  such  superstitions  had  not  been 
long  prevalent,  and  that  they  were  attended 
with  pernicious  effects  on  female  manners.^  It 
seems  probable  that  their  introduction,  or,  at 
least,  their  more  extensive  difiUsion,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  pestilence,  both 
in  its  inmiediate  effects  and  its  remoter  conse- 
quences. It  may  have  driven  many  to  seek  ref- 
uge or  consolation,  under  the  pressure  of  public 
and  private  distress,  in  new  forms  of  religion, 
which  held  out  easy  modes  of  expiation  to  a 
stricken  conscience,  and  brighter  prospects  to 
a  desponding  spirit.  But  Aristophanesll  also 
gives  a  hint  which  may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that 
the  propagation  of  these  foreign  rites  was  con- 
nected with  that  influx  of  new  citizens,  many 
of  whom  were  of  barbarian  origin,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  one  result  of  the  calamity. 

Intolerance,  as  usual,  kept  pace  with  super- 
stition and  fanaticism.  Not  long  before  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Clouds,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  hav- 
ing either  divulged  or  derided  the  m3rsteries  of 
Eleusts,  and  in  various  other  ways  subjected 
himself  to  the  charge  of  atheism,  was  proscri- 
bed at  Athens :  a  decree  engraved  on  a  brazen 
column  offered  a  talent  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  him,  and  two  to  any  who  should  bring  him 
to  justice.^  To  intimate  the  affinity  of  their 
opinions,  the  poet  in  the  play  described  Socra- 
rates  as  the  Melian.  Not  nuiny  years  before 
the  end  of  the  war,**  it  became  known  that  Pro- 
tagoras, for  the  entertainment  of  a  select  circle 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Euripides,  ft  had  read 

*  See  p.  397.  Compare  what  ia  aaid  of  the  myateriee  of 
Shea  in  Schol.  Aristoph.,  At.,  877. 

t  Plato,  Polit.,  ii.,  p.  364. 

t  Plot.,  Ale,  18,  compared  with  the  peaaage  of  Ariatoph- 
aoea  quoted  in  the  next  note.  ^  Lye.,  387. 

'O  r*  ASiavtaoiids  oZrof  ohni  rwv  aTtySv. 

I  At.,  ]St5.  IT  Schol.  Aristoph.,  At.>  1078. 

**  The  line*  of  Timon,  from  which  it  has  aometimes  been 
inferred  (wn  ITerbst  in  Petenen*8  Stndien,  i.,  p.  97)  that 
Protafforaa  snrritred  Socratea,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  convey  that  meaning. 

tt  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  54.  Acrordinff  to  othera,  it  waa  in 
tike  honae  of  one  Megaclides.  It  migtit  hare  been  read  in 
both;  bat  if  it  waa  read  in  the  Lyceum,  which  waa  the 


a  work  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  which  begair 
with  a  declaration  that  he  was  Unable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  gods  existed  or  not ;  because- 
the  subject  was  too  obscure,  and  life  too  short 
to  investigate  it.    He  was  charged  with  impie* 
ty  by  a  person  named  Pythodoros — a  man  of 
some  distinction,  for  he  was  one  of  the  Four 
Hundred* — and  condenmed  to  death,  aocording 
to  some  accounts,  without  a  regular  trial.     He* 
however,  escaped,  and  was  soon  after  drowned 
in  his  voyage  to  Sicily ;  but  the  oflfensive  book 
was  publicly  burned  in  the  Athenian  agora,  and 
all  who  possessed  copies  were  ordered  by  public 
proclamation  to  give  them  up.  t  That,  while  suck 
a  spirit  prevailed  at  Athens,  Socrates,  though  he 
was  accused,  and  probably  was  generally  sus- 
pected, of  holding  like  opinions,  should  have  been 
so  long  spared,  is  much  more  surprising  than  that 
he  should  at  last  have  been  prosecuted,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  peculiar  causes  to  operate 
against  him.  For  Aristophanes  was  not  the  only 
comic  poet  who  traduced  him  and  his  disciples 
upon  the  stage  ;t  he  continued  to  enforce  the 
impression  he  had  made  by  occasional  allustons ; 
and  perhaps  scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  a 
theatrical  audience  did  not  hear  the  name  of 
Socrates  coupled  with  some  odious  imputations. 
The  time  in  which  he  was  brought  to  trial 
was  one,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  great  zeal 
was  professed,  and  some  was  undoubtedly  felt, 
for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  institutions,  civil 
and  religious,  under  which  Athens  had  attained 
her  past  greatness ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  all  who  traced  the  public  calamities  to  the 
neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  usages,  should  con- 
sider Socrates  as  a  dangerous  person.    But 
there  were  also  specious  reasons,  which  will 
shortly  be  mentioned,  for  connecting  him  more 
immediately  with  the  tyranny  under  which  the 
city  had  lately  groaned.    His  accusers,  howev- 
er, were  neither  common  sycophants,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  been  impelled  by  purely 
patriotic  motives.    This,  however,  is  a  point 
which  must  always  remain  involved  in  great 
uncertainty.    Anytus,  who  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken the  lead  in  the  prosecution,  and  probably 
set  it  on  foot,  is  said  to  have  been,  like  Cleon, 
a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  by 
his  trade  ;^  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  po- 
litical activity  and  influence,  for  the  Thirty 
thought  him  considerable  enough  to  include 
him  in  the  same  decree  of  banishment  with 
Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades, II  and  he  held  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  army  at  Phyle.T    With 
him  were  associated  two  persons  much  inferior 
to  him  in  reputation  and  popularity:  a  tragic 
poet,  named  Melitus  or  Meletus,  in  whose  name 
the  indictment  was  brought,  and  who,  if  we 
may  judge  of  him  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  was  not  very  cel- 
ebrated or  successful  in  his  art,**  and  one  Ly- 

caae  according  to  another  account,  Protagoraa  can  acarcely 
have  been  aware  of  hie  danipRr. 

*  AccoTdiog  to  Ariatotle,  hi*  accuaer  waa  named  EuatMui. 

t  *tiri  K^pvKa  i¥aXt\iutvot  itafi'  iiraerov  rwy  KtK-njftivwf. 

i  Eupolii  had  chargeci  him  with  a  eleight  of  hand  Uke 
that  deacribed  in  the  Ciouda  (lee  Schol.  Nub.,  180),  and 
had  introduced  ChBrephon  in  hie  KoXdutt  M  a  paraaite  of 
Calliaa.     Schol.  Plat.,  Bekker,  p.  331. 

4  Schol.  Plat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  p.  331,  Bekk.  If  the  Scho- 
liaat  ia  right,  he  waa  the  same  peraon  of  whom  Plotarch 
telle  the  anecdote,  Ale.,  4.       H  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  3, 4S. 

IT  Lyeiaa,  Agorat.,  p.  137. 

**  In  the  rripvTaitif  he  waa  introdnoed  aa  one  of  the  dep* 
utiea  lent  to  the  poeta  in  Hadea,«nd  waa  aalected  for  ih» 
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4I0I1,  who  is  described  as  an  orator,*  and  probably 
furnished  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  experience  in  the  proceedings  and 
temper  of  the  law  courts.  According  to  an 
opinion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself,  t  they 
were  all  three  instigated  by  merely  personal 
resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  provoked 
by  his  ordinary  habits.  Cherephon,  one  of  his 
most  ardent  disciples  and  admirers,  had,  it 
seems — though  the  story  is  one  which  we  can 
neither  safely  reject  nor  satisfactorily  explain — 
•consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  perhaps  by  the  ad- 
Tice  of  Socrates  himself,  to  learn  whether  he 
could  find  any  master  wiser  than  Socrates,  and 
the  oracle  is  said  to  have  declared  Socrates  the 
wisest  of  men.t  Socrates,  however,  who  was 
deeply  conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  always  disavowed  all  claims  to 
wisdom,  was  only  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle  to  scrutinize  more  accurate- 
ly the  pretensions  of  others,  and  was  thus,  by 
degrees,  convinced  that  the  superiority  which 
it  attributed  to  him  over  other  men  consisted 
only  in  his  clearer  insight  into  his  own  igno- 
rance. Among  the  numerous  persons  whom, 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  he  had  convicted 
of  an  empty  profession  of  knowledge  were,  as 
he  is  made  to  assert,  his  three  prosecutors ; 
and,  in  fact,  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  in- 
troduces Anytus  as  vehemently  offended  with 
Socrates,  on  account  of  the  turn  which  his  dis- 
course had  taken,  and  as  quitting  him  with  a 
threat,  which,  if  it  was  ever  uttered,  was  ful- 
filled by  the  indictment.^ 

It  charged  him  with  three  distinct  offences  : 
*•  Socrates" — so  it  ran — "  is  guilty  of  not  be- 
lieving in  the  gods  which  the  state  believes  in, 
and  of  introducing  other  new  divinities  :||  he  is 
moreover  guilty  of  corrupting  the  young."  The 
case  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  prosecutor 
was  allowed  to  propose  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  doe  to  the  crime  ;T  and  Melitus  pro- 
posed death.  Before  the  cause  was  tried,  Lys- 
ias  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of  Socrates, 
and  brought  it  to  him  for  his  use ;  but  he  de- 
clined it  as  too  artificial  for  his  character. 
Among  the  works  of  Plato  is  an  apology  which 
purports  to  be  the  defence  which  he  really 
made  ;  and,  if  it  was  written  by  Plato,  it  prob- 
ably contains  the  substance,  at  least,  of  his  an- 
swer to  the  charge.**    The  tone  is  throughout 

waUiwjf,  with  SMmyrion  and  CinMiai,  on  aocoant  of  his 
light  weigrht  and  hi*  naxuntl  tendency  to  the  lower  regions : 
0V  ofifiar'  dvraii  iiSo^iTUii  Kei  ^aiid  '£jccitfs  ^^lAoxwpoirv- 
TCi  (to  understand  the  point  of  the  saroaam,  we  mast  com- 
pare the  balancing  scene  in  the  Frogs,  and  the  rsmu^  of 
JBaehrXtu^  867,  ffrt  ^  m^ets  oirxjt  ffvvrt^Ki  ftoh  ro&n^  6i 
jSWTWvmav).    See  also  the  Scholiast  on  Ar.,  1406. 

*  Apoi.,  p.  S4,  ^^rtap.  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  S8,  KpoitTolMfft 
■xdvra  Aiiintv  b  dtnutytaYbi'  t  ApoL,  p.  23. 

%  *Avipia¥  imcuriav  lMKp6rffi  4ro^rara(.     The  oom- 

pahsoa  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  (Schol.  Aristoph., 

r^ub.,  eo^^  £o^«rAi);*  eo^rtpoi  ff  Ebptnt^rjs)  itaost  hare 

iMen  prefixed  afterward.    In   the  Apology  attribnted  to 

Xenophon,  the  answer  has  been  arbitrarily  altered. 

^  Meno,  p.  95. 

I  'Ertpa  Katvd  iaiithvta  daifyoificvos.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  word  6atti6vta  cannot  be  easily  imitated  in  English. 
'See  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  581. 

**  Scnleierrsacher's  arguments  fortius  proposition  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Apology  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  hitherto  confuted.  They  are  not  met  by  Stallbaum's 
remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Apology  iu  the 
BM>liutheca  Gnica.  There  are,  however,  several  difficul- 
ties, besides  those  discussed  in  the  article  above  referred  to 
of  the  Philological  Museum.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the 
Apology  makat  no  mention  of  Alcibiades  or  Critiaa.    This 


that  of  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to  be  ac- 
quitted ;  and  he  represents  himself  as  labour- 
ing at  once  under  the  obloquy  which  had  been 
thrpwn  upon  him,  especially  by  Aristophanes, 
and  under  the  ill-will  which  he  had  provoked 
by  the  performance  of  that  which  he  considered 
as  a  service  due  to  the  Delphic  god.  The  first 
head  of  the  indictment  he  meets  with  a  direct 
denial,  and  observes  that  he  has  been  calumni- 
ously  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Anaxagoras  and  other  philosophers.  But  that 
part  which  related  to  the  introduction  of  new 
divinities  he  does  not  positively  contradict ;  he 
only  gets  rid  of  it  by  a  question  which  involves 
his  adversary  in  an  apparent  absurdity.  The 
charge  itself  seems  to  have  been  insidiously 
framed,  so  as  to  aggravate  and  distort  a  fact, 
which  was  universally  notorious,  but  which  was 
then  very  little  understood,  and  has  continued 
ever  since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjec- 
tures. Socrates,  who  was  used  to  reflect  pro- 
foundly on  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  had,  it 
seems,  gradually  become  convinced  that  be  was 
favoured  by  the  gods — who,  as  he  believed, 
were  always  willing  to  communicate  such  a 
knowledge  of  futurity  to  their  worshippers  as 
was  necessaiy  to  their  welfare  —  with  an  in- 
ward sign,  which  he  described  as  a  voice,  by 
which,  indeed,  he  was  never  positively  directed, 
but  was  often  restrained  from  action.  It  was 
by  this  inward  monitor  that  he  professed  to 
have  been  prohibited  from  taking  a  part  in  pub- 
lic business.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  its 
warnings  had  been  more  frequently  repeated, 
and  it  had  consequently  become  a  matter  of 
more  general  notoriety.  There  was  nothing  in 
such  a  claim  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  theology.  But  the  language 
of  the  indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that 
in  this  supernatural  voice  Socrates  pretended 
to  hear  some  new  deity,  the  object  of  his  pecu- 
liar worship. 

His  answer  to  the  third  charge  is  also  some- 
what evasive,  and  seems  to  show  that  he  did 
not  understand  its  real  drift.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  on  this  the 
event  of  the  trial  mainly  turned,  ^schines, 
who  had  probably  often  heard  all  the  particulars 
of  this  celebrated  cause  from  his  father,  asserts 
that  Socrates  was  put  to  death  because  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  the  instructor  of  Crit- 
ias  ;*  and  that  the  orator  neither  was  mistaken, 
nor  laid  too  much  stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to 
be  clearly  proved  by  the  anxiety  which  Xeno- 
phon shows  to  vindicate  his  master  on  this 
head.t  But  at  the  same  time  we  iearn  from 
him,  that  the  prosecutors  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  this  example  of  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  for  the  calamities 
which  Alcibiades  had  brought  upon  his  country. 
It  was,  however,  no  doubt  the  case  of  Critias 
that  supplied  them  with  their  most  efficacious 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  Crit- 
ias, the  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  people,  had  once  sought  the  society  of  Soc- 
rates, and  had  introduced  his  young  cousin  and 

—at  least  with  regard  to  Critias— would  have  been  natural 
for  Plato,  but  is  not  so  easily  explained  with  respect  to  Soc- 
rates. 

*  Timarch.,  p.  »4,  hfteii  ^uKpin/p  rbv  co^irijiv  irticnl' 
wart,  Srt  Vipirtav  l^vn  ntmSwiais. 

"t  Mom*,  i'l  9* 
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ward  Gharmidea — the  same  who  shared  his  pow- 
er and  fell  by  his  side— to  the  philosopher's  ac- 
quaintance.* It  was  true,  and  probably  was 
not  dispnted  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  that 
Critias  had  afterward  been  entirely  alienated 
from  him.  He  had  been  deeply  offended  by  the 
freedom  with  which  Socrates  reproved  his  vi- 
ces. During  the  Anarchy  a  law  or  edict  was 
made  foibidding  any  one  to  teach  the  art  of 
speaking,  t  Xenophon  says  that  it  was  aimed 
at  Socrates,  though  he  did  not  profess  this  art, 
but  it  Airriished  Critias  with  a  pretext  for  com- 
manding him  to  abstain  from  his  usual  disputa- 
tions. Socrates  had  openly  spoken  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  oligarchical  government ;  he 
had  disobeyed  its  commands,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  case  of  Leon.  He  himself  mentioned 
this  transaction  in  his  defence,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that,  if  the  Thirty  had  retained  their 
power  a  little  longer,  they  would  have  ((ut  him 
to  death.  But  these  facts  were  not  likely  to 
counteract  the  impression  which  must  have  been 
made  upon  his  judges  by  the  persuasion  that  he 
had  contributed  to  form  the  mind  and  character 
pf  Critias.  There  was  another  point  of  view 
in  which  this  example  must  have  appeared  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  other  charges.  Crit- 
ias, whose  talents  were  as  brilliant  as  his  pas- 
sions were'  headstrong,  had  stored  his  mind  with 
all  the  learning  that  could  be  acquired  by  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank  at  Athens,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  model  of  an  accomplished  sophist. 
He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  an  elegant  poet,  and 
speculated  on  many  subjects  connected  with 
natural  and  moral  philosophy.  He  seems  to 
have  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the  be- 
lief of  the  vulgar,  and  in  one  of  his  workst  avow- 
ed his  opinion  that  all  religions  were  mere  po- 
litical contrivances,  designed  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  human  laws.  When  we  consider  that 
Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  conduct  during 
thei  Anarchy,  must  have  been  accounted  one  of 
the  party  of  the  city,  since  he  remained  there 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  the  pros- 
ecutors were  probably  able  to  give  evidence  of 
many  expressions  apparently  unfavourable  to 
democracy,  which  had  fallen  from  him  in  his 
manifold  conversations,^  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  but  rather,  as 
he  himself  professed  to  be,  that  the  votes  of  the 
judges  were  almost  equally  divided.  It  appears, 
indeed,  most  likely  that,  if  his  defence  had  been 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  he  would  have 
been  acquitted  ;  and  that  even  after  the  convic- 
tion he  would  not  have  been  condemned  to  death, 
if  he  had  not  provoked  the  anger  of  the  court  by 
a  deportment  whicli  must  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  profound  contempt  or  of  insolent  de- 
fiance. When  the  verdict  had  been  given,  the 
prisoner  was  entitled  to  speak  in  mitigation  of 
the  penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor,  and  to 
assign  another  for  the  court  to  decide  upon. 
Socrates  is  represented  as  not  only  disdaining 
to  deprecate  its  severity  by  such  appeals  as 

*  Plato,  Charmides.        t  Aif/uv  reYtr7v.    Mem.,  i.,  2, 32. 

t  Probably,  na  BrandiB  observes  (Haadbnch.,  i.,  p.  545, 
m.),  his  rp/irrpoi  iroXtrctai.  How  it  happened  that  apart 
at  loastoi  the  verses  quoted  by  Scxtus  EmpiricuBadv.  Math., 
ix.,  54,  from  this  work  were  *dso  found  by  Pseudo- Plutarch, 
De  Plac  ,  i.,  7,  in  the  Sisyphus  of  Euripides,  ia  uncertain. 
Uul  there  xeems  to  be  no  frond  reason  lor  doubting  that  he 
did  ao.     See  Hinrichs,  Da  Theraro,  &c.,  p.  63. 

<t  See  Mem.,  i.,  2,  58 ;  iii.,  7,  6,  and  the  remark  attribu- 
ted to  him  about  Anliathenes  in  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  31. 


were  usually  made  in  the  Athenian  tribnnals  to 
the  feelings  of  the  jurors,  but  as  demanding  re- 
ward and  honour  instead  of  the  punishment  of 
a  malefactor ;  and  he  was  at  last  only  indaced 
by  the  persuasions  and  offers  of  his  friends  to 
name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct.  The  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence  was  delayed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Theoris,  the  sacred  vessel,  which 
carried  the  yearly  offerings  of  the  Athenians  to 
Delos.  From  the  moment  that  the  priest  of 
Apollo  had  crowned  its  stem  with  laurel  until 
its  return,  the  law  required  that  the  city  should 
be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution,  and,  therefore, 
that  no  criminal  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
opening  ceremony  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
before  the  trial  of  Socrates,  and  thirty  days 
elapsed  before  the  Theoris  again  sailed  into  Pi- 
r«us.  During  this  interval  some  of  his  wealthy 
friends*  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
means  of  escape  which  they  could  easily  have 
procured  for  him.  But  he  refused  to  prolong  a 
life  which  was  so  near  its  natural  close — for  he 
was  little  less  than  seventy  years  old — by  a 
breach  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  never  viola- 
ted, and  in  defence  of  which  he  had  before  bra- 
ved death ;  and  his  attachment  to  Athens  was 
so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms  for  him  in  a 
foreign  land.t  His  imprisonment  was  cheered 
by  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  was  probably 
spent  chiefly  in  conversation  of  a  more  than 
usually  elevated  strain.  When  the  summons 
came,  he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  in  the  midst  of  his 
weeping  friends,  with  as  much  composure,  and 
as  little  regret  as  the  last  draught  of  a  long  and 
cheerful  banquet.  The  sorrow  which  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  manifested  for  his  death, 
by  signs  of  public  mourning,  and  by  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  his  prosecutors, t  seems  not 
to  be  so  well  attested  as  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  his  most  eminent  disciples,  who,  per- 
haps, considered  it  as  the  signal  of  a  general 
persecution,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  Megara^  and  other  cities.  II 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

THE  BXPEDITZON  Ot   CYRUS  THS  YOUNGEB. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the 
period  which  followed  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  our  attention  must  for  a  time  be 
turned  to  a  series  of  events,  which,  though  they 
took  place  for  the  most  part  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  Greece,  and  did  not  immediately  afiect 
its  interests,  will  be  found  to  be  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  its  final  destinies,  and  with 
some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  ancient 

*  Crito  more  probably  than  ^Cschines,  to  whom  Idorac-neuv 
attributed  the  proposal  (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  GO),  for  JSschines 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  lime  extremely  poor. 

t  Plato,  Crito  n.  58,  b. 

X  According  to  Diog.  La.,  ii.,  43,  they  immediately  repent- 
ed, so  as  to  close  the  palaestraa  and  the  gymnasia,  and  con- 
demned Anytus  and  Lycon  to  banishment,  Melitus  to  death. 
We  also  read  in  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.,  that  laoc- 
rates  appeared  in  mourning  for  Socrates  the  day  after  hia 
execution. 

^  HermodoniB,  in  Diog.,  ii.,  106 ;  but  the  addition  Sii~ 
eavraf  rfiv  iyftdrrfTa  Ttav  Tvoiivuiv  seems  to  imply  great  ig- 
norance or  carelessness  in  tno  writer. 

n  Libunius,  Sncr.  Apol.,  iii.,  p.  63.  Reisk  mentions  Co- 
rinth, Elis,  and  Eulxpa  among  their  places  of  refuge,  pr^^b- 
ably  meaning  to  display  his  learning.  It  may,  however,  b« 
no  more  than  a  rhctoncal  flourish. 
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civiliied  world ;  and,  in  the  brief  account  whieh 
we  are  about  to  give  of  them,  we  ahall  be  chief- 
ly guided  by  this  view  of  their  relative  irapor- 
taoce. 

They  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  of 
whose  abilities  and  enterprising  spirit  some 
specimens  have  been  already  seen,  and  were 
the  results  of  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was  the 
second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  and  Parysatts,* 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  monarchy, 
his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  was  the  legitimate 
heir  apparent.!  But  Cyrus  was  the  first  son 
bom  to  Darius  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  he  was  his  mother's  favourite.  She  had 
encouraged  him  to  hope  that  as  Xerxes,  through 
the  influence  of  Atossa,  had  been  preferred  to 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  born  while  their 
father  was  yet  in  a  private  station,  so  she  should 
be  able  to  persuade  Darius  to  set  aside  Arta- 
xerxes, and  declare  Cyrus  his  successor.  In 
the  mean  while  he  was  invested  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinces,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary command  which  we  have  seen  him  ad- 
ministering in  a  manner  so  fetal  to  the  interests 
of  Athens.  This  appointment  he  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  considered  as  a  step  to  the  throne ; 
and  though  he  continued  to  rely  chiefly  on  his 
mother's  influence,  he  was  perhaps  aware  that, 
even  if  her  intrigues  proved  successful,  he  might 
still  have  need  of  all  the  aid  he  could  obtain  to 
secure  the  object  of  his  ambition ;  but  he  also 
had  sagacity  and  courage  enough  to  perceive 
that,  should  he  be  disappointed  in  his  first  ex- 
pectations, the  co-operation  of  the  Greeks  might 
still  enable  him  to  force  his  way  to  the  throne. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  so  zealously  em- 
braced the  side  of  Sparta  in  her  struggle  with 
Athens,  both  as  the  power  which  he  found  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition,  and  which  had 
the  fairest  prospect  of  triumphing  with  his  as- 
sistance, and  as  that  which  was  most  capable 
of  furthering  his  designs.  The  treasure  which 
he  spent  in  her  cause  he  regarded  as  part  of 
the  price  which  he  had  to  pay  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  wishes ;  and  hence,  when  he  was 
called  away  to  his  father's  court,  he  placed  his 
whole  revenue,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Lysander's 
disposal,  with  instructions  and  admonitions, 
which  proved  how  deeply  he  felt  his  own  inter* 
est  to  be  concerned  in  his  success. 

According  to  Plutarch's  authors,^  Cyrus  went 
to  attend  his  father's  sick-bed  with  sanguine 
hopes  that  his  mother  had  accom|rfished  her 
purpose,  and  that  he  was  sent  for  to  receive  the 
crown.  He  took  with  him  the  small  Greek 
force  which  we  have  mentioned,  less,  perhaps, 
with  a  view  to  his  immediate  security,  than  to 
the  effect  which  the  report  of  the  treatment 
they  experienced  might  have  in  attracting  other 
Greek  adventurers  into  his  service.    But  on  his 

*  Xenophon,  only  having  occasion  to  mention  the  two  ri- 
Tals,  speaka  (Anab.,  i.,  1.)  as  if  Dariua  had  no  other  chil- 
dren by  PaiTtatis.  The  two  yonnger  brothera  ware  named 
O&tancs  and  Oxathres.    Plut.,  Artaz.,  1. 

t  We  can  find  no  foandaiioa  for  Baehr's  assertion  (in  a 
•nof^  on  Platarch's  Artazerxea,  in  Crearer's  Meletemata, 
iii.^  13),  that  the  order  of  succession  adopted  in  the  caae 
of  Aerzea  was  the  law  of  the  monarchy  (lege  qnAdum  caa- 
ttim  ut  e  regis  filiis  non  alius  raaximus  natu  patri  in  regno 
sticroJeret,  qaam  qui  niaximas  fait  natu  patre  jam  regnum 
a<iepto  atque  adminiatrante).  The  reigning  king  seems  al- 
ways to  have  had  the  power  of  appointing  hia  successor, 
but  ihe  law  or  coatom  simply  regarded  primogeniture* 
llerodot.,  YJi.,  2.  |  Artaz  ,9. 


arrival  at  court  he  saw  himself  disappomted  in 
bis  expectations,  and  found  that  he  had  only  come 
to  witness  his  father's  death,  and  his  brother's 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  accompanied  Ar* 
taxerxes,  whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  Mnemon,*  to  Pasargade,  where  the 
Persian  kings  went  through  certain  mystic  cere- 
monies of  inauguration,  and  Tissaphernes  took 
this  opportunity  of  charging  him  with  a  design 
against  his  brother's  life.  It  would  seem  from 
Plutarch's  account  that  one  of  the  officiating 
priests  was  suborned  to  support  the  charge; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was 
unfounded.  Artaxerxes  was  convinced  of  its 
truth,  and  determined  on  putting  his  brother 
to  death;  and  Cyrus  was  only  saved  by  the 
passionate  entreaties  of  Parysatis,  in  whose 
arms  he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  execution- 
er. The  character  of  Artaxerxes,  though  weak  i 
and  timid,  seems  not  to  have  been  naturally 
unamiable  ;  the  ascendency  which  his  mother, 
notwithstanding  her  undissembled  predilection 
for  her  younger  son,  exercised  ever  him,  was 
the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  his  crimes  and 
misfortunes.  On  this  occasion  he  suffered  it  to 
overpower  both  the  suspicions  suggested  by 
Tissaphernes,  and  the  jealousy  which  the  tem- 
per and  situation  of  Cyrus  might  reasonably 
have  excited.  He  not  only  pardoned  his  broth- 
er, but  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

Cyrus  felt  himself  not  obliged,  but  humbled, 
by  his  rival's  clemency ;  and  the  danger  he  had 
escaped  only  strengthened  his  resolution  to 
make  himself,  as  soon  as  possible,  independent 
of  the  power  to  which  he  owed  his  life.    Im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Sardis  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  the  execution  of  this 
design.    The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep  them 
concealed  from  Artaxerxes  until  they  were  ful- 
ly matured ;  for,  though  his  mother,  who  was 
probably  from  the  beginning  acquainted  with 
his  purpose,  was  at  court,  always  ready  to  put 
the  most' favourable  construction  on  his  con- 
duct, Tissaphernes  was  at  hand  to  watch  it 
with  malignant  attention,  and  to  send  the  ear- 
Uest  information  of  any  suspicious  movement 
to  the  king.    Cyrus,  however,  devised  a  variety 
bf  pretexts  to  blind  Tissaphernes  and  the  court, 
while  he  collected  an  army  for  the  expedition 
which  he  was  meditating.     His  main  object 
was  to  raise  as  strong  a  body  of  Greek  troops 
as  he  could ;  for  it  was  only  with  such  aid'that 
he  could  hope  to  overpower  an  adversary  who 
had  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  at  his  com- 
mand ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to 
believe  that  their  superiority  over  his  country- 
men in  skill  and  courage  was  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  almost  any  inequality  of  numbers. 
One  pretext  was  furnished  by  the  state  of  the 
Greek  cities,  which  had  formerly  been  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissapher- 
nes, who  still  claimed  dominion  over  them. 
Cyrus,  perhaps,  contended  that  they  had  been 
subjected  to  his  authority  by  the  general  terms 
of  his  father's  grant,  which  constituted  him 
governor  of  the  seacoast,t  or  that  they  were 
appendant  to  the  satrapy  of  Lydia.t    However 

*  It  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  he  waa  celebrated  for 
the  tenacity  of  iTia  memory,  yet  Plutarch  had  no  anacdotea 
to  tell  fin  the  aubjoct. 

t  Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  4,  3,  Splftv  aivrwy  Hi  SaXdrrri. 

t  Manso,  indeed  (Sparta,  lii.,  9,  p.  33),  aaserta  tHat  Aita- 
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ttde  ma}'  be,  he  encouragfed  them  to  transfer 
their  obedience  from  Tissapbemes  to  himself; 
and  all,  except  Miletus,  declared  for  him,  and 
received  the  garrisons  which  he  sent  to  take 
possession  of  them.  But  he  stUl  affected  to 
apprehend  that  they  were  threatened  with  the 
attacks  of  Tissaphemes,  and  ordered  his  com- 
manders to  strengthen  their  garrisons  with  as 
many  of  the  best  Peloponnesian  troops  as  mon- 
ey could  procure.  The  whole  body  of  merce- 
naries  thus  collected  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xenias,  an  Arcadian,  the  leader  of  the 
band  of  Greeks  which  had  escorted  him  on  his 
last  journey  to  his  father's  court.  Miletus  had 
been  prevented  from  following  the  example  of 
the  other  Ionian  cities  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  Tissaphernes,  who  put  some  of  the 
malecontents  to  death,  and  banished  others. 
The  exiles  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cyrus, 
and  afforded  him  another  welcome  pretext  for 
raising  a  sea  and  land  force,  with  which  he 
laid  siege  to  Miletus.  This  feud  with  Tissa^ 
phcmes  was  especially  serviceable  to  him  in 
stilling  the  suspicions  of  Artaxerxes,  to  whom 
he  addressed  several  submissive  letters,  re- 
questing that  the  contested  cities  might  be 
placed  under  his  authority ;  Parysatis  second- 
ed these  solicitations,  and  thus  contributed  to 
persuade  the  king  that  his  brother's  thoughts 
were  engrossed  by  this  petty  object.  He  was 
too  well  pleased  with  the  quarrel,  and  with  the 
expense  in  which  it  involved  Cjnrus,  to  inter- 
fere for  the  purpose  of  ending  it,  especially  as 
bis  brother  regularly  transmitted  the  tribute 
due  from  the  cities  which  he  held  to  the  royal 
•.reasury. 

Adventurers  of  every  class,  but  especiaUy 
Greeks  whose  talents  or  station  rendered  them 
fit  instruments  for  the  designs  of  Cyrus,  were 
3ure  to  find  an  asylum  at  his  court,  and  were 
soon  won  by  his  affability  and  munificence. 
Among  those  who  took  refuge  there  was  the 
Spartan,  Clearchus,  whose  name  last  occurred 
to  us  when  Byzantium,  during  his  absence,  was 
betrayed  to  Alcibiades.*  It  seems  that  he  was 
called  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  place,  which 
was  deeply  felt  at  Sparta,  and  sentenced  to  a 
fine.t  Yet  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  the  Byzantians  and  the  other  Oreeks 
on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Thrace  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  Sparta  for  succour  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  he  was 
again  sent  by  the  ephors  to  take  the  command 
there  ;t  but  he  had  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  Isthmus  when  they  began  to  repent  of  their 
choice,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  recall 
him ;  but  he  refused  to  return,  and  pursued  his 
journey  to  Byzantium.     He  found  admission 

zerxes  was  prerailcd  on  by  hit  mother  to  annex  the  eeacout 
to  the  satrapy  of  Cyrae,  and  allowed  him  (!)  to  make  war 
on  Tissaphemet.  fiat  the  passages  to  which  he  refers 
(Anab.,  i.,  i,  6-8.  and  ix.,  9)  contain  not  a  word  in  proof 
of  this  statement,  but  rather  imply  the  contrary. 

*  Ab«ive,  p.  468.  t  Poly»nas,  ii.,  2,  7. 

}  Diodorus,  xir.,  13.    Xenophon,  Anab.,  ii.,  6,2.    Schnei- 
der very  justly  remarks  that  Xenophon's  account  of  the 
proceedings  ot  Clearchus  can  hardly  be  reconciled  wiih 
that  (if  Polyaenus  in  the  pq^sas^e  just  ated,  where  Clearrhus 
is  repr<*sentcd  as  having  never  returned  to  Sparta  after  the  ! 
loss  of  Byzantium,  before  he  est>tblished  his  tyranny  there.  | 
It  is  the  more  surprising  that  Schneider  should  say  else- 
where fon  Xen  ,  Hell,  i.,  1,  3d)  that  Pol^aenns  gives  a 
more  arcurate  aocount  of  this  matter  than  Dtodr>rus,  whose  j 
ns.-Tati^e,  as  he  himself  obacnres,  is  not  inconsistent  with  j 
Xennphon*B.  I 


there,  notwithstanding  the  severity  which  had 
made  him  odious  during  his  former  command : 
the  present  danger,  perhaps,  efiaced  all  recol- 
lection of  the  past ;  but  he  took  advantage  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  put  to  death 
the  magistrates  and  many  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, to  banish  others,  and  to  enrich  himself 
with  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  which 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  strong  body  of  merce- 
naries, and  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of 
the  city.  His  tyranny  became  so  oppressive 
that  the  Spartans  thought  it  proper,  either  for 
the  sake  of  the  Byzantians,  or  for  their  own 
honour,  to  interfero.  If  we  may  believe  Dio- 
dorus,  though  he  had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  his  contumacy,  the  government  first  at- 
tempted, by  an  embassy,  to  persuade  him  to 
lay  down  his  usurped  authority,  and,  on  his  re- 
fusal, sent  an  armament,  under  the  command 
of  Panthoides,  to  reduce  him  to  submission. 
He  did  not  venture  to  await  its  approach  at  By- 
zantium, but  removed  his  troops  and  treasure 
to  Selymbria,  and,  not  long  afterward,  having 
been  defeated  and  shut  up  in  the  town,  seeing 
his  afllairs  desperate,  made  his  escape  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  Sardis.  Cyrus — an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  character  and  abilities — soon 
discerned  the  value  of  his  military  talents,  and 
his  fearless  and  enterprising,  though  stem  and 
imperious  spirit :  he  intrusted  him  with  a  sum 
of  money  for  levying  troops,  which  were  avow- 
edly destined  to  protect  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus  against  its  barbarian  neighbours,  but  were 
always  in  readiness  for  other  purposes.  Clear- 
chus executed  this  commission  so  ably,  and 
with  so  much  benefit  to  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  Hellespont,  that  they  aided  him  with  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  thus  strengthened  the 
force  which  waited  on  the  orders  of  Cyrus  in 
this  quarter. 

A  Thessalian  named  Aristippus,  who  had 
been  previously  connected  with  him  by  ties  of 
hospitality,  met  with  an  equally  friendly  recep- 
tion when  he  came  to  request  a  subsidy  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  a  contest  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  an  opposite  faction  at  home.    He 
asked  but  for  the  means  of  raising  2000  men, 
and  of  maintaining  them  for  three  months. 
Cyrus  gave  as  much  as  sufficed  for  twice  the 
number  and  the  time,  and  thus  might  reckon 
on  finding  another  body  of  troops  at  his  dispo- 
sal.   At  the  same  time,  he  commissioned  other 
Greek  ofiBcers  to  levy  troops  for  the  war  against 
Tissaphernes,  and  directed  Proxenus,  a  The- 
ban  who  had  been  attracted  to  his  court  by  the 
hope  of  raising  his  fortunes,  to  collect  forces 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Pisidians,  who, 
strong  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  in- 
fested the  borders  of  his  satrapy  and  defied  the 
king*s  authority.    While  he  thus  cultivated  the 
good-will  and  employed  the  services  of  the 
Greeks,  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  winning 
the  affections  of  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,*  there  were  many  Per- 
sians who  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy 
demanded  a  ruler  of  his  character,  and  gave 
him  assurances  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  should  find  a  general  disposition  in  his  fa- 
vour even  in  the  upper  provinces. 

More  than  a  year  was  spent  in  these  prepara- 
tions ;  and  when  the  time  approached  for  the 

*  Artax.,  6. 
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dteisive  step,  he  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  claim 
a  retam  for  the  great  services  which  he  had 
Teoently  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  be  accompanied  his  re- 
qaest  with  promises  of  reward  to  ail  adven- 
turers who  should  take  part  in  his  enterprise, 
in  a  style  of  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  with  a 
vaunting  comparison  of  his  own  merits  with 
bis  brother's,  and  the  terms  in  which  Xenophon 
reports  his  application  to  tbe  Spartan  govern- 
ment seem  also  to  show  that  he  at  least  gave 
sufficient  intimations  of  the  real  object  of  his 
expedition.  Lysander,  whom,  after  his  victory 
at  ^gos-potami,  he  had  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent present — a  model  of  a  galley  three  cu- 
bits long  in  ivory  and  gold* — undoubtedly  ex- 
erted alibis  influence  in  his  behalf;  and  the 
ephorS  were  disposed  to  aid  an  ally  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much,  and  who  might  again  be 
Hseful.  They  directed  their  admiral  Samius, 
who  was  cruising  in  the  i£gean  with  a  squadron 
of  twenty-five  galleys,  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
sent  700  heavy  infantry  under  Cheirisophus  to 
join  his  land  forces. 

In  the  spring  of  401  Cyrus  began  his  march 
from  Sardis.  He  had  been  previously  joined 
by  Xenias  with  all  the  troops  which  could  be 
spared  from  the  garrisons-  of  the  Greek  towns, 
amounting  to  4000  heavy  infantry,  and  by  those 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  siege  of  Mile- 
tus. The  Milesian  exiles  were  also  readily  in- 
duced to  take  part  in  the  expedition  by  the 
promises  of  Cyrus,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  ac- 
complished his  own  object,  he  would  attend  to 
their  interests,  and  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
restored  them  to  their  homes.  Of  the  besieging 
forces,  one  division,  under  Socrates,  an  Achae- 
an, consisted  of  500  heavy  infantry ;  another 
under  Pasion,  a  Megarian,  of  800  heavy-armed, 
and  as  many  targeteers.f  Proxenus  had  also 
arrived  with  1500  heavy  infantry  and  500  light 
troops ;  and  Sophsnetus,  an  Arcadian  of  Stym- 
phalus,  one  of  the  ofiScers  charged  with  the 
levies  for  the  war  against  Tissaphemes,  had 
brought  1000  heavy  infantry.  This  was  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  force  with  which  Cyrus  left 
Sardis.  He  had  summoned  Clearchus  to  join 
him  with  all  his  troops,  and  had  called  upon 
Aristippus  to  settle  his  ditTerences  as  soon  as 
possible  with  his  pohtical  adversaries,  and  to 
send  over  the  men  whom  he  had  been  employ- 
ing in  Thessaly.  But  he  did  not  wait  for  these 
re-enforcements,  which  he  expected  would 
overt^e  him  on  his  march.  The  army  which 
he  had  raised  from  his  barbarian  subjects 
amounted  to  about  100,000  men.  His  admiral 
Tamos,  an  Egyptian,  who  had  been,  as  we  have 
■seen,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Tissaphemes, 
but  had  abandoned  his  service  for  that  of  Cy- 
rus, was  recalled  from  Miletus,  which  he  had 
been  blockading  with  twenty-five  galleys!,  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the  La- 
<;onian  squadron,  and  then  to  sail  eastward,  and 
support  the  operations  of  the  army.    The  de- 

*  Plat.,  Lvt.,  16.  It  tvM  depoaited  at  Delphi,  in  tho 
treasary  of  Brasidas  and  the  Acanthiana. 

t  Acconlinjf  to  another  reading,  which  happens  remark- 
ably to  coincide  with  Xenophan*8  reckoning,  Pasion  com- 
manded 700  men  {IrraKoaiovi  ivipai)^  whom  we  should 
sappoee  to  have  been  heavy-armed.  But,  as  Schneider  ob* 
serves,  this  is  not  Xenophon's  nsnal  mode  of  speaking. 

t  Anab.,  i.,  4,  3.  Diodf>rus,  xiv.,  19,  makes  the  Persian 
fleet  amount  to  fifty  galleys  before  it  waa  joined  by  any 
Lacediemonian  sqnadron. 
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dared  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  exter- 
mination of  the  refractory  Pisidians.  But  the 
scale  of  the  armament,  more  especially  the  na- 
val preparations,  roused  the  suspicions  of  Tis- 
saphemes, who  hastened  to  put  the  king  on  his 
guard. 

It  soon,  indeed,  became  evident  that  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  the  expedition  was  not  the  real 
one.  Cyrus  bent  his  march  towards  the  south- 
east without  turning  aside  to  invade  Pisidia. 
At  Colossae,  in  Phrygia,  he  was  joined  by  Meno, 
a  Thessalian  adventurer,  whom  Aristippus  had 
sent  with  as  many  of  his  mercenaries  as  he 
could  part  with;  they  amounted  to  no  more 
than  1000  heavy-armed  and  500  targeteers. 
At  Celffinse,  near  the  sources  of  the  Meander, 
he  halted  for  thirty  days,  probably  to  allow 
time  for  the  other  re-enforcements  which  he 
expected.  A  royal  palace,  which  had  been  built 
here  by  Xerxes,  and  a  park  abounding  in  game, 
may  perhaps  have  induced  him  to  protract  his 
sojourn.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Clearchus, 
who  brought  1000  heavy  infantry,  800  Thracian 
targeteers,  and  200  Cretan  bowmen.  Sosias, 
a  Syracusan,  also  arrived  here  with  1000  heavy 
infantry,*  and  1000  more  were  brought  by 
Sophsenetus,  apparently  the  Arcadian  already 
mentioned,  who  may  have  been  left  behind  at 
Sardis  for  this  purpose.  Here  Cyrus  reviewed 
his  Greek  forces  in  the  park :  they  amounted, 
according  to  Xenophon,  to  11,000  heavy  infan- 
try and  about  2000  targeteers.f  After  traver- 
sing a  part  of  Mysia,  he  arrived  at  a  town,  the 
name  and  situation  of  which  are  very  obscure 
— ^Xenophon  calls  it  Cayster-plaint — where  he 
was  detained  by  a  new  embarrassment.  His 
treasury  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
expense  of  his  preparations,  and  the  pay  of  the 
Greeks  was  three  months  in  arrear.  They  be- 
gan to  besiege  the  door  of  his  lodging  with  im- 
portunate demands,  which  he  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  appease.  But  he  was  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  Epyaxa,  the  consort  of  Syenne- 

*  According  to  another  reading,  800. 

t  Schneider  has  devoted  one  of  his  long  «nd  elabonto 
notes  to  a  computation  and  critical  ezaminatioa  of  the  nam- 
bers  which  compose  this  sum ;  with  what  success  and  prof- 
it to  his  readers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  has 
altogether  <miitted  to  take  into  tbe  aiSeoont  the  1000  heavy 
infantry  and  ftOO  targeteers  oommfaded  by  Mena  Aooora- 
ing  to  the  readings  which  he  himself  adopts  in  his  text  for 
the  numbers  assigned  to  Papion  and  Soaias,  there  would  be 
an  excess  of  900  over  the  11,000,  and  of  100  over  the  9000. 
This  would,  perhaps,  agree  very  well  with  Xanopboa*t  ez- 
pfession  as  to  the  latter  number  (A/i^  rod(  6cax(A/ouf),  but 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  stated  the  other  num- 
ber without  sny  such  qualifVing  preposition,  if  he  had  been 
aware  that  it  was  abort  by  300  of  the  preeiae  amount  But 
in  his  liat  Schneider  adopts  the  readings  which  he  has  re- 
jected in  his  text,  giving  700  men  to  Pasion  and  300  to  So- 
sias, and  thus  mues  the  whole  amount  of  the  heavy  infan- 
try to  be  10,000,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Mono's  1000, 
is  exactly  Xenophon's  number.  And,  aooording  to  the  same 
readings,  if  the  Cretan  bowmen  are  included  among  the 
targeteers,  their  sum  will  likewise  be  just  SOOO ;  namely, 

.  .  1000 
.  .  900 
.  .     fiOO 

9000 

Yet  Schneider  exclaims  in  the  same  note,  Miror  epttden 
Interpreles^  qm  sedere  ad  rtitiones  notuerint. 

t  According  to  Mannert*s  conjecture,  KMrrpn  s-cjiev* 
the  town  meant  would  be  Sagalassus  in  Pisidia.  But  (not 
to  speak  of  the  improbability  that  it  should  have  been  so 
described)  if  Cyras  had  really  invaded  Pisidia,  which  was 
the  avowed  object  of  his  hostility,  Xenophcm  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  at  least  some  such  remait  aa  he  does 
afterward  about  Lycaonia. 


Clearchoa 
Proxenus 
BCeno   .  . 
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ais,  the  king,  or  hereditary  Mtrap  of  Cilicia,* 
who  came  escorted  by  a  guard  of  Cilicians  and 
Greeks  of  Aspendus,  either  attracted  by  his 
rank  and  reputation,  or  on  a  secret  mission  irom 
her  husband,  who  probably  divined  his  design, 
and  desired  to  remain  neutral ;  and  either  to 
propitiate  his  favour,  or,  as  Xenophon  intimates, 
captivated  by  bis  personal  qualities,  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  the  claims  of 
the  troops,  and  of  giving  them  a  month's  pay 
in  advance.  She  afterward  accompanied  him 
on  his  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  her  hus- 
band's territories.  At  I'yrifeum,  a  town  seated 
on  one  of  the  great  plains  of  Phrygia,  in  com- 
pliance, as  it  was  generally  believed,  with  her 
wish,  he  reviewed  his  army.  When  the  whole 
host  had  passed  by,  he  sent  his  interpreter  to 
the  Greek  generals  with  orders  to  exhibit  their 
manner  of  charging.  The  Greeks  were  drawn 
up  by  themselves  four  deep,  uniformly  equip- 
ped, with  brazen  helmets,  greaves,  and  scarlet 
tunics;  and  their  shields  were  burnished  for 
the  occasion.  The  word  was  given,  the  trum- 
pet sounded,  and  the  phalanx  advanced  with 
spears  couched ;  but  by  degrees  the  men  quick- 
ened their  step,  while  they  raised  their  war- 
shouts,  and,  at  length,  as  they  approached  the 
tents,  ran  at  full  speed.  The  followers  of  the 
camp,  and  the  barbarians  in  general,  were 
thrown  into  consternation  by  their  onset ;  and 
£pyaxa  herself  was  so  much  alarmed  by -the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle,  that  she  alighted  from 
her  chariot,  and  fled  with  the  terriiied  crowd. 
Cyrus,  more  anxious  about  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  than  the  fate  of  the  Persian  monar- 
chy, was  delighted  at  observing  the  impression 
which  these  few  Greeks  made  upon  the  barba- 
rian multitude,  and  the  contempt  which  they 
manifested  by  their  noisy  laughter  for  the  fears 
they  excited. 

Lycaonia,  as  a  hostile  territory,  was  given 
up  to  the  ravages  of  the  Greeks.  But  when 
the  army  had  reached  the  borders  of  Cappado- 
cia,  Cyrus  directed  Meno  to  escort  the  Cicilian 
princess  into  her  own  countxy  by  the  shorter 
of  the  two  roads  which  led  to  it,  while  he  him- 
self, with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  took  the  other. 
Each  of  these  roads  crossed  the  mountains 
which  bounded  Cilicia  on  the  northwest  through 
a  defile  which  might  have  been  easily  guarded 
by  a  few  men  against  a  host.  The  pass  to- 
wards which  Cyrus  was  marching  was  said  to 
be  occupied  by  Syennesis  himself;  and  Cyrus 
halted  for  a  day  in  the  plain  to  ascertain  his 
movements.  But  the  day  alter  advice  came 
that  the  Cilicians  had  left  the  pass  clear.  Their 
retreat  was  caused  by  the  intelligence  which 
their  king  had  received,  that  Meno  had  already 
entered  his  dominions,  and  that  the  armament 
commanded  by  Tamos  had  appeared  off*  the 
coast.  Cyrus  descended  into  the  plains  of  Ci- 
licia, and  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  without 
interruption.  He  there  found  Meno  and  Epy- 
axa,  who  had  reached  it  five  days  sooner.  Her 
husband  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
had  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains, 
and  Meno's  troops  had  sacked  the  city  and  the 
royal  palace,  to  revenge  the  loss  which  they  had 


*  Xenophon  giv«s  him  the  titlo  of  king,  Anab.,  i.,  i,  13, 
but  aflorward.  vii.,  8,  S5,  numbers  him  among  the  eaCrapa, 
^XovTtf  r4i  pociAiwf  x^Pf^S-  Cteaiae  is  made  by  Photiua 
u*  MX  of  htm,  ri^^w  avvtiidxtt  KvfUf  n  Kai  A^roCi/»(fl. 


suffered  in  crossing  the  fnmtien,  when  a  huo^ 
dred  of  the  heavy  infantry,  who  had  been  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body,  had  eUher  DiiBsed 
their  way  and  perished,  or  had  been  cut  ofT, 
while  engaged  in  plunder,  by  the  Cilicians.* 
This  occurrence  seems  to  have  disposed  Syen- 
nesis— ^though  he  affected  entire  independence 
— ^to  listen  more  willingly  to  the  persuasions  of 
his  queen,  and  to  come  to  an  interview  with 
Cyrus,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  presents 
which  were  accounted  most  honourabte  at  the 
Persian  court — golden  arms  and  ornaments — 
and  undertook  to  protect  his  territory  from  far- 
ther spoliation,  and  in  return  received  a  large 
subsidy. 

But  as  it  was  now  clear  that  the  invasion  of 
Pisidia  was  not  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
the  real  design  of  Cyrus  began  to  be  generally 
suspected  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  refused  to 
follow  him  any  farther :  it  was  not,  they  said, 
to  be  led  against  the  king  that  they  bad  entered 
his  service.  Clearchus,  who  at  first  attempted 
to  compel  his  own  soldiers  to  continue  their 
march,  narrowly  escaped  stoning,  and  was 
forced  to  call  them  together,  and  assure  them 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  thwart  their  wishes, 
or  to  abandon  them,  and  that,  deeply  as  he  was 
indebted  to  Cyrus,  he  should  be  ready  to  sacri* 
flee  his  friendship  to  their  good- will.  This  dec- 
laration was  warmly  appUuded,  and  induced 
more  than  2000  of  the  troops  who  had  been 
serving  under  Xenias  and  Pasion  to  join  his 
corps.  But  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Gyrus, 
who  was  much  distressed  by  the  mutiny,  en- 
couraging him  to  hope  that  all  would  end  well, 
though  it  would  be  necessary,  for  a  time,  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  variance  between  them ; 
and,  as  if  he  feared  the  prince's  resentment,  he 
refused,  when  publicly  sent  for,  to  go  to  him* 
He  then  called  another  assembly,  which  was 
attended  not  only  by  his  own  men,  but  by  as 
many  as  chose  of  the  rest ;  pointed  out  to  them 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  their  situation, 
shut  up  as  they  were  in  a  foreign  land,  and  ox- 
posed  to  the  displeasure  of  Cyrus,  who  might 
not  only  withhold  the  pay  to  which  they  had  no 
longer  any  claim,  but  might  prove  as  formida- 
ble an  enemy  as  he  had  been  a  munificent 
friend,  and  proposed  that  they  should  dehber- 
ate  on  the  measures  now  to  be  adopted.  Among 
those  who  offered  tlioir  opinions  were  some 
whom  Clearchus  had  instructed  to  make  the 
most  extravagant  proposals,  which  he  hoped 
would  more  deeply  impress  the  audience  with  a 
right  sense  of  their  perilous  condition,  and  would 
thus  lead  them  more  readily  to  resign  them- 
selves to  his  guidance.  One  of  these  speakers, 
professing  the  utmost  eagerness  to  return  to 
Greece,  moved  liiat  they  should  immediately  lay 
in  a  stock  of  provisions  and  prepare  for  their 
departure,  and  that  Uiey  i»hould  ask  Cyrus  for 
ships  to  carry  them  home,  or,  if  he  refused 
them,  for  a  guide  to  lead  them  in  safety  through 
his  territories ;  or,  if  ihcy  could  not  even  obtain 
this  request,  that  they  tfhoukl  put  themselves  in 
battle  array,  and  send  a  detachment  to  seizo 
the  passes,  before  they  were  occupied  by  Cy- 

*  Xenophon  states  the  two  reports  as  equally  pmbaUe  ; 
and,  Tehemently  as  he  disliked  Meno,  he  is  so  far  irom  talk- 
inff  of  Air  violtnces  at  Tarsus^  and  his  intolerabU  rmpims  aa 
he  travTMtd  the  coiuiiry,  that  he  does  not  impute  the  slight- 
est misconduct  to  him,  and  oxpresalj  attribates  (be  sacking 
of  Tanus  to  the  ra; o  of  the  soldiers. 
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TVS,  or  ^y  the  CiciliaDs,  whose  enmity  they  had 
provoked  by  so  many  aggreBsiona.    Clearchus 
^en  rose  to  8ay»  that  for  various  reasons  he 
must  dedine  taking  the  command  in  this  expe- 
dition, if  it  should  be  resolved  on,  but  that  he 
was  wiUing  to  obey  any  general  whom  they 
might  elect  in  his  room.    It  was  now  the  turn 
of  another  speaker  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  the  counsel  which  had  been  given,  and  to 
show  that  they  might  as  well  request  Cyrus  to 
guard  the  passes  for  them,  as  trust  him  with 
the  choice  of  ships  or  of  guides  to  help  them 
to  desert  him ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  such  a  purpose 
from  the  market  which  was  held  in  the  camp 
of  the  barbarians,  and  as  little  could  they  hope 
to  efibct  their  retreat  unobserved.    He  there- 
fore droposed  that  they  should  depute  some  of 
their  number,  with  Clearchus  at  their  head,  to 
Cyrus,  and  inquire  what  the  object  was  for 
which  he  required  their  services.    If  it  was 
one  similar  to  that  for  which  he  had  before  em- 
ployed Xenias  and  his  band,  that  they  should 
proceed  with  him ;  but  if  it  was  some  more  ar- 
duous and  dangerous  enterprise,  that  they  should 
request  him  not  to  insist  on  leading  them  far- 
ther without  their  consent.    This  course  was 
adopted,  and  in  reply  to  their  question,  Cyrus 
prolbssed  that  he  was  marching  against  an 
enemy,  the   satrap  Abrocomas,  who,  as  he 
heard,  was  posted  on  the  Euphrates :  if  they 
should  not  find  him  there,  they  might  then  de- 
liberate on  their  next  movements.    Abrocomas 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Artsxerxes,  and  had 
an  army  of  300,000  men  under  his  command. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tliis  fact  was  un- 
known to  the  Greeks,  or  that  after  Cyrus's 
last  declaration  they  felt  any  doubt  that  he  was 
leading  them  against  the  king ;  though  Xeno- 
phon  only  says  that  they  suspected  it.    But 
Clearchus  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  convin- 
cing them  that  there  was  as  much  danger  in 
stopping  as  in  going  forward ;  and  the  promise 
of  an  addition  of  one  half  to  their  pay  fixed 
their  determination  of  continuing  their  march. 
At  Issus,  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia, 
the  army  met  the  fleet,  under  Tamos,  and  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Pythagoras,  who  had  super- 
seded   Samius,  and  now  brought  thirty-two 
galley's,  with  Cheirisophus  and  his  troops  on 
board.*     The  object  with  which  Cyrus  had 
eaused  this  maritime  force  to  attend  the  move- 
ments of  his  army  was  to  provide  against  an 
otetacle  which  he  expected  to  encounter  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Syria,  where  his  road  lay 
through  two  passes,  between  the  chain  of  Ama- 
nus  and  the  sea,  strong  by  nature  and  fortified 
by  art.    The  northern  pass — ^the  Gates  of  Cili- 
cia— was  guarded  by  a  Cilician  garrison ;  but 
since  the  treaty  concluded  with  Syennesis,  no 
resistance  was  to  be  feared  on  this  side.    The 
Syrian  Gates — ^which  were  parted  from  the  oth- 
er by  a  ravine  and  the  bed  of  a  narrow  stream 
— Cyrus  had  expected  to  find  occupied  by  some 
of  the  king's  troops ;  and  Abrocomas,  whom  he 

*  Diodoms,  xiv.,  31,  says  that  the  Spartan  gorernment 
wished  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  neutralitj  between 
CjTuu  and  his  brother,  and  therefore  affected  to  consider 
the  troops  of  Cheirisophus  as  Tolunteers.  This  would  im- 
ply that  the  designs  of  Cyrus  were  well  known  at  Sparta. 
But  the  oo-operation  of  the  Spartan  admiral  could  not  easily 
have  been  reconciled  with  profesaona  of  neutrality. 


professed  to  be  seeking  on  the  Euphrates,  had 
been  sent  down  to  Phoenicia  apparently  for  this 
purpose.  Cyrus  had  intended,  if  he  found  him 
in  possession  of  the  pass,  to  transport  a  body 
of  troops  by  sea  to  the  other  side,  and  to  attack 
him  at  once  in  front  and  rear.  But  Abrocomas, 
though  his  army  was  three  times  as  strong  as 
that  of  Cyrus,  did  not  venture  to  await  his  ap- 
proach, deterred,  perhaps,  chiefly  by  his  naval 
preparations,  but  possibly  in  part,  also,  by  the 
desertion  of  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries-— 400 
heavy  armed  —  who  left  him,  and  joined  the 
camp  of  Cyrus  at  Issus.  Both  passes  were 
found  unguarded,  and  the  army  reached  the 
Phoenician  seaport  of  Myriandrus  without  op- 
position. During  the  halt  which  it  made  there, 
Xenias  and  Pasion  embarked  with  their  most 
valuable  property,  and  sailed  away  for  Greece, 
offended,  as  it  was  believed,  with  Cyrus,  be- 
cause  he  had  permitted  Clearchus  to  retain  the 
command  of  their  men,  who  had  joined  his  di- 
vision at  Tarsus.  A  report  ran  through  the 
Greek  camp  that  Cyrus  meant  to  send  some 
galleys  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  though  all  sup- 
posed that  their  punishment,  if  they  should  be 
overtaken,  would  be  severe,  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  it  would  be  well  deserved, 
and  hoped  that  they  might  not  escape.  Cyrus^ 
however,  assembled  the  generals,  and  assured 
them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  th& 
fugitives,  though  he  had  galleys  enough,  and 
knew  the  direction  which  they  had  taken  ;  and 
though  theur  wives  and  children  were  in  his- 
power — ^for  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  cus- 
tody of  his  garrison  at  Tralles — he  did  not  even 
mean  to  detain  them.  He  would  let  the  past 
services  of  the  two  ofiicers  compensate  for  their 
ungenerous  desertion.  This  well-timed  display 
of  magnanimity  produced  an  eftect  on  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  which  more  than  made  amends 
for  the  loss  which  occasioned  it. 

Belesis,  the  king  or  satrap  of  Syria  and  As- 
syria, seems  to  have  adhered  to  Artaxerxes, 
and  Cyrus,  in  revenge,  burned  his  palace  and 
laid  waste  his  beautiful  park,  which  lay  near  the 
source  of  the  Dardas  on  the  road  to  the  Euphra- 
tes; but  he  reached  the  river  at  Thapsacus^ 
without  seeing  an  enemy.  As  it  was  here  that 
he  meant  to  cross  into  Mesopotamia,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  conceal  his  purpose,  and  he 
therefore  sent  for  the  Greek  generals,  and  bade 
them  inform  the  troops,  that  his  expedition  was 
directed  against  the  king,  and  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  them  to  follow  him.  In  the  assem^ 
bly  which  they  czUed  to  deliberate  on  this  mea^ 
sage,  some  complaints  were  heard,  that  the 
generals  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  de- 
signs of  Cyrus ;  but  as  they  had  been  at  least 
suspected  by  every  man  in  the  army  before  it 
left  Tarsus,  it  is  probable  that  no  very  vehe- 
ment indignation  was  felt  on  this  account ;  and 
it' would  rather  seem  that  they  aflfected  that 
which  they  expressed  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
services ;  for  when  Cyrus  had  promised  them 
a  largess  of  five  minas  a  piece,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  arrived  at  Babylon,  and  their  fuU 
pay  until  he  had  brought  them  back  to  Ionia,  the 
greater  part  consented  to  proceed.  But  before 
this  plan  had  been  adopted,  Meno  persuaded  his 
own  troops  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  to 
earn  the  favour  of  Cyrus  without  any  sacrifice 
or  risk.    '*  If  the  rest  followed  their  example^ 
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thej  would  have  the  merit  of  taking  the  lead; 
if  not,  they  might  still  have  that  of  reluctantly 
joining  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen."  Cy- 
rus was  highly  pleased  with. this  example  of 
zeal,  and  rewarded  the  men  with  praise  and 
promises,  and  Meno  himself,  as  was  generally 
believed,  With  magnificent  presents.  He  then 
crossed  the  river,  followed  by  the  whole  army. 
Abrocomas  in  his  retreat  had  burned  the  boats 
which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  afforded  the  only 
passage  at  Thapsacus ;  but  at  this  juncture  the 
river  happened  to  be  so  low  that  the  men  were 
able  to  ford  it,  and  found  it  nowhere  more  than 
breast  high.  This  was  accounted  a  manifest 
interposition  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  to 
whom  the  river  appeared  to  do  homage  as  to  its 
future  sovereign. 

He  then  pursued  his  march  over  the  desert 
along  the  left  bank  with  the  utmost  expedition ; 
anxious,  Xenophon  says,  to  come  up  with  his 
brother,  before  he  could  have  time  to  collect  the 
forces  of  his  vast  empire.  Yet  Artaxerxes  had 
already  raised  1,200,000  men,  including  the  di- 
vision detached  under  Abrocomas  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  Phoenicia,  which,  however,  had  not 
yet  rejoined  the  main  army.  Cyrus  must,  we 
should  have  supposed,  have  been  aware,  that, 
if  with  his  comparatively  small  force  be  was 
able  to  make  head  against  nearly  a  million  of 
men,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  addition 
which  might  be  made  to  the  numbers  of  such  a 
host,  which  would  only  render  it  more  unwieldy, 
and  would  thus  favour  his  prospect  of  victory. 
But  perhaps  he  hoped  that  his  brother  might 
not  so  clearly  perceive  this,  and  might  be  indu- 
ced, for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  army,  to  fall 
back  before  him  upon  the  upper  provinces :  a 
step  which  would,  perhaps,  have  given  the  em- 
pire to  Cyrus  without  a  battle,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  had  been  already  agitated 
in  the  royal  council.  By  a  rapid  march  he 
would  either  drive  the  king  to  this  retreat,  or 
find  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  unprepared.* 

The  army  suffered  much  during  this  march 
from  hunger  and  thirst :  the  provisions  of  the 
Greeks  were  exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  replenish  their  store  at  high  prices  in  the 
market  of  the  barbarian  camp.  One  of  the 
sUghter  difficulties  of  the  way  afforded  Cyrus 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  devotedness  of 
bis  attendants ;  whether  more  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration or  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  we  do 
not  venture  to  pronounce.  Some  of  the  wag- 
ons had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  road,  and  obstructed  the  march.  Cyrus 
ordered  his  two  interpreters,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  barbarian  troops,  to  extricate  them.  But 
as  the  work  seemed  to  proceed  slowly,  affect- 
ing to  be  angry  at  the  delay,  be  directed  the 
courtiers  who  stood  round  him,  Persians  of  high 
rank,  to  hasten  it.  They  instantly  threw  aside 
the  more  cumbrous  part  of  their  gorgeous  dress, 
and  leaping  into  the  mud  with  all  their  splendid 
ornaments,  shared  the  labour  of  the  common 
soldiers  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  obstacle 
was  speedily  removed.    During  a  halt  which 

*  The  remark  which  Xenophon  makes  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Penian  Empire  was  powerful  in  the  extent  of  its 
territory  and  the  nombers  of  its  population,  bnt  weak  on 
account  of  the  time  required  to  collect  its  forces,  sounds  oddly 
when  we  reflect  thtt  Artaxerxes,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
bad,  aooordinff  to  his  own  statement,  already  raiaea  I,SOO,000 
men. 


the  army  made  to  take  in  p^visions  from  a  city 
seated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which 
the  men  crossed  on  skins  stuffed  with  hay,  a 
quarrel  arose  iif^the  Greek  camp,  which  was 
near  ending  in  bloodshed,  and  drew  from  Cyms 
a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  the  difierent 
light  in  which  he  viewed  his  Greek  and  his  bar- 
barian forces.  A  dispute  had  taken  place  be- 
tween a  soldier  of  Clearchus  and  one  of  Meno's. 
Clearchus,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  made,  deci- 
ued  in  favour  of  his  own  follower,  and  punished 
the  other  as  an  aggressor  with  blows.*  His 
comrades  were  indignant,  as  at  an  aflh>nt  of- 
fered to  the  whole  body ;  and  Clearchus,  hap- 
pening to  pass  the  same  day  through  Meno*s 
encampment,  was  assailed  by  them  with  stones, 
and  still  more  dangerous  missiles,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  \Wth  his  life.  He  immediately  brought 
up  his  own  troops  to  revenge  this  insult,  and 
Proxenus  tried  in  vain  to  m^iate  between  the 
antagonists.  Clearchus  was  only  appeased  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Cyrus,  who  bade  the 
Greeks  remember  that  their  discord,  if  they 
should  turn  their  arms  against  one  another, 
would  prove  fatal  not  only  to  him,  but  to  them- 
selves ;  for  their  barbarian  comrades,  if  ever 
they -saw  an  opportunity  of  overpowering  them, 
would  show  themselves  still  more  hostile  to 
them  than  the  king^s  troops. 

Not  long  after  they  had  left  the  scene  of  this 
occurrence  traces  appeared  of  a  hostile  body  of 
cavalry,  supposed  to  amount  to  about  2000, 
which,  preceding  the  march  of  the  army,  laid 
the  country  waste  before  it.  Orontes,  a  Per- 
sian of  the  highest  rank,  related  to  the  royal 
family,  and  eateem<?d  among  his  countrymen 
for  his  military  skill,  took  occasion  from  this 
annoyance  to  request  Cyrus  to  place  1000  horse 
at  his  disposal,  and  undertook  with  this  force 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  by  an  ambnscade.  Oron- 
tes had  experienced  the  generosity  of  Cyrus  on 
two  previous  occasions,  and  had  abused  it.  Af 
ter  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes,  being  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  Sardis,  he  bad  held 
the  citadel,  pleading  the  king's  orders,  against 
Cyrus,  and  was  only  reduced  to  submission  by 
force.  The  prince,  however,  though  he  con- 
sidered his  resistance  as  an  act  of  rebelhon, 
pardoned  him,  and  received  him  into  favour. 
Orontes,  nevertheless,  revolted  from  him,  and 
aided  the  Mysians  in  making  war  on  his  terri- 
tory. Yet  even  after  this  proof  of  his  animos- 
ity, Cyrus,  when  he  had  him  in  his  power,  again 
spared  him,  and  after  receiving  the  usual  pledg- 
es for  his  future  loyalty,  restored  him  to  his  for- 
mer station  at  his  court ;  and  he  now  consent- 
ed to  intrust  him  with  the  force  he  asked  for. 
But  an  intercepted  letter  from  Orontes  to  the 
king  afforded  clear  proof  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  desert  with  it  to  the  enemy.  Cyrus 
then  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  to 
trial  in  his  own  tent,  which,  by  his  command, 
was  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  Greek  troops. 
Seven  Persians,  the  principal  men  of  his  court, 
were  assembled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case ; 
and  Clearchus  alone  of  the  Greek  generals 
was  associated  with  them.  Cyrus  himself  un- 
dertook the  part  of  accuser,  and  after  having 


t  nXiry^i  iviSaXtv.    It  is  probable  that  Clearchus,  ac 
cording  to  the  Spartan  custom,  of  which  we  find  so  many 
instances,  administered  this  discipline  on  the  spot  with  ha 
own  truncheon. 
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stated  the  facts,  which  were  admitted  by  the 
culprit,  called  upon  Clearchus  to  deliver  his 
opinion  first  His  sentence  was  for  capital  pun- 
ishment ;*  it  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  and  immedi- 
ately executed.  The  judges  themselves,  at  the 
command  of  Cyrus,  set  the  example  of  seizing 
the  criminal,  and  he  was  then  dragged  away  by 
the  ministers  of  death.  The  Greeks  remarked, 
that  even  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  the  execu- 
tion, which  was  strictly  private,  his  inferiors 
saluted  him  with  the  wonted  signs  of  respect. 

The  army  liad  now  entered  the  Babylonian 
territory,  and  at  the  third  haltiug^place  alter  the 
trial  of  0  rentes,  Cyrus,  having  received  infor- 
mation which  led  him  to  expect  that  he  should 
*  meet  the  enemy  the  next  morning,  reviewed  all 
his  forces  at  midnight.  The  number  of  the 
Greeks  is  stated  by  Xenophon  on  this  occasion 
as  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  heavy- 
armed,  and  2400  light  infantry ;  that  of  the  bar- 
barians at  100,000.  That  of  the  cavalry  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  a  body  of  600,'  which  guarded 
the  person  of  Gyrus,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  the  equipments  both 
of  the  horses  and  their  riders,  which  were  in 
part  after  the  Greek  fashion.  We  also  hear  of 
1000  Paphlagonian  horse,  and  of  about  twenty 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Cyrus  assigned 
the  conunand  of  the  right  wing  to  Clearchus,  of 
the  left  to  Meno.  The  next  morning  deserters 
from  the  royal  camp  brought  intelligence  which 
prepared  him  for  the  enemy's  approach ;  and 
he  summoned  the  generals  and  other  principal 
officers  of  the  Greek  army  to  a  council  of  war, 
and  having  concerted  his  plan  of  operations 
with  them,  exhorted  them  "  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  high  esteem  which  he  had  con- 
ceived for  their  nation,  which  rendered  them  in 
his  eyes  of  more  account  than  a  whole  host  of 
barbarians ;  and  of  that  liberty  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  precious  of  all  their  advan- 
tages. He  cautioned  them  not  to  be  startled 
by  the  clamour  of  the  enemy;  for  this  was  all 
that  they  would  find  formidable  in  his  onset. 
He  was  almost  ashamed  to  think  how  con- 
temptible the  Asiatics  would  appear  to  them  in 
everything  but  the  sound  of  their  voices."  He 
added  large  promises  of  the  rewards  which 
would  crown  their  successful  valour ;  and  when 
a  Samian  exile,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  sug- 
gested that  there  were  some  who  questioned 
either  his  willingness  or  his  ability  to  fulfil  these 
magnificent  promises,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  the  vast  extent  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
of  the  immense  possessions  of  his  brother's  ad- 
herents, which,  if  fortune  favoured  him,  he 
should  have  to  distribute  among  hts  friends : 
so  that  he  had  less  reason  to  apprehend  the 
want  of  means  than  of  objects  for  his  munifi- 
cence. To  each  of  his  Greek  followers,  besides 
a  more  solid  recompense,  he  now  promised  a 
crown  of  gold.  The  language  of  Cyrus  was 
soon  reported  throughout  the  Greek  camp ;  and 
some,  whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  a 
place  at  the  council  of  war,  came  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  or  to  obtain  some  more  explicit  dec- 


"*  Affc«r  the  priaonor'a  confession,  th«  only  qaettion  re- 
maining was  08  to  his  punishineut.  Uow  the  opinion  of 
Clearcnns,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  spore  his  life,  violated 
anj  principle  of  law  or  justice  known  to  the  Greeks,  Xeno* 
f  boD,  perhaps,  was  not  enough  a  philosopher  to  perceive. 


laration.    None  left  his  presence  withoat  the 
fullest  satisfaction  that  could  be  given  by  words. 

Clearchus,  on  this  occasion,  had  asked  Cyrns 
whether  he  thought  that  his  brother  would  give 
him  battle.  The  prince  replied,  "  If  he  is  the 
son  of  Darius  and  Parysatis,  and  my  brother,  I 
shall  certainly  not  become  master  of  all  he  pos- 
sesses without  a  struggle.'*  It  was  now  the 
eleventh  day  since  a  Greek  soothsayer,  named 
Silanus,  had  predicted  that  there  would  be  no 
engagement  within  ten  days.  Cyrus  had  ob- 
served that,  if  so,  he  should  not  have  to  fight  at 
all ;  and  he  promised  ten  talents  to  the  sooth- 
sayer if  his  prophecy  should  be  fulfilled.  But 
in  the  morning  after  the  roview  he  set  forward 
in  order  of  battle,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  this  march  he 
passed  by  the  extremity  of  a  deep  and  broad 
trench,  which  Artaxerxes,  when  he  ascertained 
that  his  brother  was  approaching,  had  formed 
either  as  a  barrier  to  be  disputed,  or,  according 
to  an  Oriental  custom,  to  protect  his  eamp  firom 
surprise.*  An  interval  of  only  about  twenty 
feet  was  left  between  the  one  end  and  the  Eu- 
phratea;  but  the  royal  army  had  retreated,  and 
bad  left  the  trench  and  the  passage  unguarded. 
Cynis  having  passed  through,  had  reached  his 
halting-place  without  seeing  anything  but  tra- 
ces of  the  enemy's  retreat,  paid  the  sum  he  had 
promised  to  Silanus,  and  began  to  conclude  that 
his  brother  had  determined  to  decUne  a  battle. 
This  opinion,  which  prevailed  generally  through- 
out the  camp,  was  greatly  strengthened  when 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  march  without 
interruption  to  the  next  halting-place ;  and  on 
the  third  day,  beheving  that  all  fear  or  hope  of 
a  battle  was  past,  he  again  mounted  his  travel- 
ling chariot,  and  pursued  his  way,  proceded  only 
by  a  small  bpdy  of  his  troops  in  their  ranks, 
•while  the  rest  followed  in  disorder,  and  many 
of  the  men  had  piled  their  arms  on  the  wagons 
or  the  beasts  of  burden. 

But  the  next  day  towards  noon,  when  the 
army,  which  had  probably  begun  its  march  be- 
fore daybroak.to  avoid  the  heat,  had  nearly 
reached  its  halting-place  for  the  night,  near 
a  vUlage  named  Cunaxa,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  from  Babylon,  a  Persian  oflicer, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Cyrus,  was  seen  com- 
ing up'  at  full  speed,  his  horse  covered  with 
foam,  calling  out  to  all  who  met  him — and  he 
was  able  to  address  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 
barbarians  in  their  own  language — that  the 
king's  army  was  approaching  in  order  of  battle. 
The  tidings  created  general  consternation,  for 
all  feared  that  they  should  be  attacked  before 
they  could  recover  themselves  from  the  disor- 
der of  the  march.  Cyrus  hastily  alighted  from 
his  chariot,  put  on  his  armour,  and  sprang  upon 
his  horse,  and  immediately  gave  his  orders  for 
forming  the  line  of  battle.  The  Greeks  were 
drawn  up  nearest  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  arrangement,  Clearchus  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  which  leaned  upon  the 
river,  and  was  supported  by  the  Paphlagoniaa 
cavalry,  and  by  the  Greek  light  troops :  Meno 
commanded  the  left  wing.     The  barbarians 


*  Such  would  seem  to  have  been  its  ofagect  from  a  < 
parison  of  Cjrop.,  iii.,  3,  26.  Bat  Xenophon  seems  here 
to  indicate  the  other.  His  description  of  the  trench  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  Diodorus,  ziv.,  29,  who  speaks  of  a  ram- 
part of  wagons  phioed  round  the  ditch  within  which  Arta- 
xerxes left  his  baggage  when  he  advanced  to  meet  Cynia. 
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were  all  ooamuuided  by  Arisras,  aa  lieutenant 
of  Csmie,  who  hinnelf,  aocording  to  the  Peraian 
uaage,  oocupied  the  centre  with  hia  600  horae- 
gnarda,  anned  like  ^hem  in  all  pointa,  except 
that  he  wore  the  tiara  inatead  of  a  helmet. 
Ample  time  waa  allowed  for  all  theae  prepare- 
tionai  for  it  waa  towards  the  middle  of  the  af- 
terooon  before  a  cload  of  dast  gave  the  firat 
intimatioa  of  the  enemy*a  presence.  A  dark 
maaa  next  became  visible,  which  soon  began 
to  send  forth  flaahea  of  light  from  the  armour 
and  weapona  of  the  foremost  ranks,  and  by  de- 
greea  the  diviaiona  of  the  royal  army  might  be 
clearly  diaoemed. 

Artaxerxea  had  divided  the  forces  which  he 
had  hitherto  collected  into  four  corps,  of  300,000 
men  each,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  four  generals,  Abrocomaa,  Tissapber- 
nea,  Gobryaa,  and  Arbaces.  Abrocomaa,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  sent  down  to  the  coast  to 
check  the  progreaa  of  Cyrus,  and  so  to  allow 
the  king  more  time  for  receiving  the  re-enforce- 
ments which  he  still  expected  from  the  remoter 
provincea  of  the  empire ;  but,  though  he  had 
retreated  before  the  invader,  and  had  recrosaed 
the  Eupfaratea  at  Thapsacus,  it  aeems  that  he 
had  not  yet  rejoined  the  king.  Aa  to  this  fact, 
Xenophon  can  acarcely  have  been  miataken ; 
though  he  has  left  it  wholly  unexplained.  The 
king  waa  still,  according  to  this  account,  at  the 
hea^  of  900,000  men  ;*  yet,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  he  continued  to  waver  almost  to  the 
last  between  the  alternatives  of  fighting  or  re- 
treating, and  was  only  diverted  from  adopting 
the  latter  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 
Tlribazua.  Whether,  however,  it  was  in  his 
timid  mpod  that  he  abandoned  his  position  be- 
hind the  trench,  or  with  the  purpose  of  aurpri- 
atog  Cyrus,  and  in  tiie  hope  that,  if  he  gained 
the  victory,  the  barrier  which  he  suiTered  the 
enemy  to  paaa  would  render  his  defeat  the  more 
fatal,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  decide. 
The  forces  of  each  of  the  nations  which  com- 
posed the  royal  army  were  formed  into  a  solid 
aqoare.  Xenophon  does  not  enumerate  them, 
but  only  notices  the  Egyptiana,  who  were  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  the  length  of  their  wooden  shields, 
the  troops  which  wore  the  gerron,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  Herodotus,  must 
have  been  Persians,  Medea,  Cissiana,  or  Hyr- 
caniana,  the  bowmen,  and  the  cavalry^  of  which 
the  main  body  aeema  to  have  been  stationed  on 
the  left,  under  the  command  of  Tissaphemes ; 
but  a  select  brigade  of  6000  waa  posted  in  the 
centre  to  protect  the  king's  person.  Before 
the  left  wing,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Greeks. 
150  of  the  scythe-armed  chariots  were  placed 
at  wide  intervals  from  each  other,  designed 
to  break  and  apread  confuaion  in  the  adverse 
ranka. 

The  Greek  generals  had  unanimously  press- 
ed Cyrus,  at  the  last  council  of  war,  not  to  ex- 
poee  his  peraon  in  battle ;  but  he  had  indig- 
nantly refuaed  to  take  hia  station  in  the  rear, 
and,  as  the  enemy  approached,  rode  along  the 
ranks  at  a  considerable  distance,  surveying  his 

*  CteaiM,  how«v«r,  araording  to  Platarch,  Artax.,  13, 
«ftimated  the  rojral  foroet  at  no  man  than  400,000.  His 
means  of  information  on  this  snbject  were  better  than  Xen- 
ophgn^  and  hia  statement  waa  adopted  br  Ephoraa.  Di- 
odor.,  xiT.,  SS.  On  the  other  hand,  Xenophon  speaks  poei- 
ttreW  :  he  had  read  Ctesiaa,  and  was  followed  by  Dinon  in 
his  Peniaa  histoiy. 


own  and  the  hostile  array.  T)pe  njdl  anny 
waa  ao  superior  in  numbers,  that  hia  left  'wing 
did  not  reach  to  its  centre.  As  he  knew  that 
his  brother  was  there,  and  that  it  waa  here  the 
main  struggle  would  probably  take  place,  he 
rode  up  with  hia  interpreter,  and  three  or  four 
of  hia  officera,  to  Clearchus,  and  ordered  him  to 
lead  his  troope  against  the  enemy^s  centre  .- 
"  There,"  he  added,  *'  is  the  king ;  if  we  ood- 
quer  there,  our  work  is  done."  Clearchua, 
however,  preferred  to  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  art,  and  did  not  choose  to  expose 
himself  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
barbarian  multitude,  as  he  might  have  been  if 
he  had  drawn  his  right  wing  away  from  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  orders  of  CyruB  he 
treated  as  a  auggestion,  which  he  might  adopt 
or  reject  at  his  discretion,  and  merely  anawer- 
ed,  that  he  would  take  care  all  went  riipht. 
Xenophon,  while  he  does  full  justice  to  the  mo- 
tivca  of  Clearchus,  seems  to  intimatet,  though 
with  great  reserve,  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  obeyed 
Cyrus.*  Plutarch*8  censure  of  his  conduct  ia 
perhaps  too  severe ;  but,  as  to  the  main  point, 
it  appears  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  event. 

The  Greeks  had  scarcely  formed  their  line 
before  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand.t  Just  as 
Cyrus  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  take  his 
station  in  the  centre,  Xenophon  rode  up  to  him, 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  commands.  The  prince 
only  bade  him  announce  to  hia  countrymen  that 
the  aspect  of  the  victims  was  propitious.  As 
he  was  speaking  he  heard  a  murmur  in  the 
Greek  ranks,  and,  on  inquiring  the  cause,  was 
informed  that  the  word  was  passing  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been 
given,  and  asked  with  surprise  what  it  was. 
Xenophon  answered  that  it  was  Zeua  the  De- 
liverer, and  Victory.  **  I  accept  the  omen,*' 
said  the  prince ;  **  so  let  it  be ;"  and  rode  away. 

The  royal  army  advanced  in  good  order,  and 
not,  aa  the  Greeks  had  been  led  to  expect,  with 
loud  war-criea,  but  in  perfect  ailence.  But  it 
was  only  as  to  this  point  that  Cyrus  proved  to 
have  been  deceived.  When  the  enemy  had 
approached  within  about  half  a  mile,  the  Greeks 
raised  their  paean,  and  advanced  towarda  them. 
As  their  line  began  to  undulate,  the  part  which 
waa  left  behind  set  ofif  running  to  keep  up  with 
the  foremost,  who  continued  to  quicken  their 
pace,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  all  joined  in  the 
Greek  battle-ahout.  They  had  first  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  chariots ;  but  both  the  horses 
and  the  drivers  were  terrified  by  their  clamour, 
which  —  according  to  a  report  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  but  not  confirmed  by  his  own  author- 
ity— ^they  heightened  by  clashing  their  spears 
against  their  shields.  Some  of  the  charioteers 
wheeled  round,  and  fied  towards  their  own 
ranks ;  but  those  who  continued  their  course 
did  no  harm  to  the  Greeks,  who  opened  their 
files  to  let  them  pass  through,  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  pursue  the  infantry,  who  did  not  wait 

*  Such  is  the  inipressioa  made  nn  my  mmd  hy  the  form 
of  X^ophon*8  narrative,  which  seems  to  be  designed  tn 
point  oat  how  the  battle  was  lost,  bot,  at  the  same  time,  to 
apoln^ze  for  Clearchus.  Plutarch,  if  he  was  able  to  speak 
for  himself,  miertit  perhaps  be  prepared  to  retort  the  char^^e 
of  presumptuous  ignorance,  which  ho  has  incorred  for  at 
least  a  highly  jirubablo  opinion. 

t  This  may  appear  scarcely  consistent  with  what  hss 
been  before  said  about  the  time  allowed  for  preparation ; 
aud  Xenophon  does  not  explain  it. 
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'to  receive  their  charge.  When  they  saw  the 
Inrharians  pat  to  flight,  they  exhorted  one  an- 
other to  moderate  their  pace,,  and  to  keep  their 
ranks  in  the  paranit.  Xenophon  was  not  sure 
that  their  victory  cost  them  so  much  as  a  single 
life. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  engagement 
^nrhich  he  witnessed ;  the  contest  was  decided 
in  another  part  of  the  field.  Cyrus  observed 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  with  exultation ;  and 
his  attendants,  who  saw  so  large  a  part  of  the 
hostile  forces  rooted,  already  began  to  salute 
him  as  conqueror  and  king.  But  Artaxerxes 
atill  kept  his  ground  with  the  main  body,  which 
had  not  been  opposed  to  any  enemy,  and  now 
began  to  wheel  round,  in  order  to  take  his  broth- 
er's troops  in  the  rear.  Cyrus,  whose  attention 
was  fixed  upon  his  movements,  immediately  ad- 
vanced, with  his  guard  of  cavalry,  against  the 
bocfy  of  6000  horse  behind  Which  he  knew  his 
rival  was  stationed.  This  he  routed,  and  slew 
the  commandder  Artagerses  with  his  own  hand. 
But  his  own  cavalry  was  dispersed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  defeated  enemy,  and  he  was  left, 
with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers  and  attend- 
ants, near  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  sta- 
tioned, surrounded  by  the  more  immediate 
guards  of  his  person.  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  him,  exclaimed,  "I  see  the  man!" 
and  urged  his  horse  against  him.  The  details 
of  the  combat  which  ensued  cannot  be  reported 
with  any  certainty.  They  were  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Ctesias,  who  was  present  and  near 
the  king's  person,  as  his  physician,  and  might 
therefore  seem  entitled  to  be  heard  with  the 
highest  confidence.  Yet  his  narrative  differs 
ao  widely  from  Xenophon*s,  and  is  so  improba- 
ble, that  we  feel  ourselves  forced  to  reject  it. 
The  only  part  of  it  which  we  can  adopt  is  the 
fact  that  Cyrus  wounded  and  unhorsed  his  broth- 
er, who,  however,  was  raised  from  the  ground 
and  replaced  on  horseback  by  his  attendants. 
But  nearly  at  the  same  time  Cyrus  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  javelin ;  whether 
hy  one  of  the  royal  guards,  or  by  Artaxerxes 
himself,  was  not  clearly  ascertained.*  Arta- 
xerxes, according  to  Plutarch's  authors,  was 
always  extremely  anxious  for  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing killed  his  brother,  and  was  base  and  cruel 
enough  to  sacrifice  two  of  his  servants,  one  of 
whom  was  a  young  Persian  named  Mithridates, 
to  his  mother's  revenge,  because  they  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  blow  which  delivered  him 
from  his  rival.  Cyrus — by  whatever  hand — ^fell, 
and  was  finally  overpowered  and  despatched, 
together  with  eight  of  his  principal  followers. 
One  of  them,  named  Artapatas,  proved  his  fidel- 

**  Ctenu represented  C]rras  u  earned  awajbyhie  horM, 
«ft«r  be  had  wounded  hie  brother,  to  a  great  distaooe  from 
the  eoene  of  the  combat,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  would  not  have  recognised  him,  as  it  was  by  this  lime 
dusk  (though,  according  to  Xenophon,  it  could  not  yet  hare 
been  so  late),  if  he  had  not  discovered  himself  by  his  ezoU- 
sng  shoau.  It  was  bow  that  Mithndates — without  know- 
ing who  ho  was — seeing  his  tiara  fall  off,  rode  up  and 
wounded  him  in  the  temple.  Cyrus  foil  off  his  horse,  al- 
most stunned  with  the  blow,  but' was  taken  up  by  some  of 
his  attandants,  who  ¥rore  carrying  him  away,  when  they 
were  recognised  by  some  Caunians,  followers  of  the  royal 
camp,  one  of  whom  vronnded  him  from  behind.  Tet  even 
this  blow  might  not  hare  proved  mortal ;  but  it  brought  htm 
to  the  graniKt,  and  he  struck  his  wounded  teii^lo  against 
a  stone.  So,  observes  Plutarch,  Ctesias  at  length  makes 
an  end  of  him  as  with  a  blunt  sword.  Dinon's  narrative 
nearly  agreed  with  XenopbOD's. 


ity  to  hia  master,  according  to  one  account,  by 
killing  himself  upon  his  corpse,  according  to  an- 
other, by  diaging  to  it  in  an  agony  of  grief  until 
he  was  himself  slain.  Aeoonling  to  the  Per- 
sian custom  of  treating  slain  rebels,  the  head 
and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  were  cut  off  and  brought 
to  the  king,  who  is  said  himself  to  have  seiaeit 
the  head  by  the  hair,  and  to  have  held  it  up,  as 
a  proof  of  his  victory,  to  the  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd.  Thus  ended  the  ejq>editioa  of 
Cyrus.  Xenophon  panses  to  describe  the  qual- 
ities and  conduct  by  which  be  commanded  love 
and  respect,  in  a  manner  which  shows  how  im- 
portant the  results  of  his  success  might  have 
been  to  the  welfare  of  Persia :  we  have  now  to 
relate  the  consequences  through  which  his  faU- 
ure,  perhaps  still  more  deeply,  affected  the  in- 
terests of  Greece. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Cyma  became  known 
to  his  followers,  Arittus,  and  the  whole  of  his 
barbarian  troops,  took  to  flight.  Artaxerxes, 
with  the  forces  which  remained  collected  about 
him,  pursued  them  as  far  the  camji,  through 
which  they  passed,  without  stopping,  on  to  their 
halting-place  of  the  preceding  n  ight.  The  rojral 
troops  plundered  the  camp  of  aU  that  fell  in  their 
way,  but  were  arrested  by  a  small  body  of 
Greeks,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  baggage, 
and  maintained  a  successful  combat  against  the 
barbarians.  The  king  was  here  joined  by  Ti»- 
saphemes,  who  alone  with  his  cavalry,  of  all 
the  foroes  in  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  amy* 
had  not  been  put  to  flight  by  the  Groeks.  He 
had  charged  their  light  troops^  whidi  opened  a 
passage  for  him,  and  as  he  passed  through,  gall- 
ed his  flanks  so  severely  that  he  felt  no  dispo- 
sition to  turn  upon  them,  but  oontinued  his  way 
by  the  river  side  until  be  reached  the  camp. 
It  was  from  him  that  the  king,  who  had  hither- 
to believed  himself  to  be  completely  victorious, 
first  learned  the  partial  suooess  of  the  Greeks, 
nearly  about  the  same  time  that  the  Greeks, 
1/^10  were  between  three  and  four  mites  off,  re- 
ceived information  that  the  enemy  was  not,  as 
they  had  supposed,  totally  defeated,  but  in  their 
camp,  and  threatening  their  baggage.  Clear- 
chus,  upon  this  intelligence,  deUberated  with 
Proxenus,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  him, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  detach- 
ment, or  to  maroh  with  their  whole  force  to 
protect  the  camp.  But  their  course  was.  soon 
determined;  for  the  king  and  Tissaphemea, 
who  after  their  junction  had  set  their  fbroes  in 
order,  were  marohing  back  to  the  field  of  battle, 
apparently  with  the  design  of  attacking  them. 
Instead,  however,  of  advancing  directly  to  meet 
them,  the  royal  army,  simply  retracing  its  steps, 
threatened,  aa  it  came  up,  to  take  their  left 
wing  in  the  rear.  To  guard  against  this  dan- 
ger, Clearchus  was  about  to  execute  an  evolu- 
tion which  would  have  placed  the  river  behind 
him.  But  the  enemy  passed  forward  and  re- 
sumed the  position  which  he  had  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
raised  their  p«an,  and  rushed  on  with  redoubled 
alacrity  to  the  charge.  The  barbarians  did  not 
await  it,  but  fled  with  greater  precipitation  than 
before,  and  were  pureued  by  the  Greeks  as  far 
as  a  village  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  their  cavalry  halted  round  the  royal 
standard.  The  Greeks  still  advanced  with  the 
purpose  of  repeating  their  charge ;  but  by  the 
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time  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the 
hostile  cavalry  had  disappeared  from  the  top, 
and  they  halted.  Ciearchua  sent  two  of  bis  of- 
ficers to  the  top  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  learned  that  they  were  flying  at  full 
speed.  It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  the  only 
question  was  whether  they  should  remain  where 
they  were,  and  should  send  for  their  baggage, 
or  should  return  to  their  camp ;  for  they  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Cyrus,  whom  they 
supposed  either  to  be  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  have  gone  forward  to  occupy  some 
position,  or  to  accomplish  some  other  object. 
They  resolved  to  return  to  the  camp,  and  arri- 
ved there  at  the  hour  of  supper,  which  they 
greatly  needed,  as,  when  they  began  the  battle, 
they  had  not  yet  made  their  morning  meal; 
but  they  found  that  the  camp  had  been  plunder- 
ed of  their  whole  stock  of  provisions,  and  were 
almost  aU  forced  to  pass  the  night  fasting. 

The  next  morning  they  learned  the  death  of 
Cyrus  from  two  messengers  sent  to  them  by 
Arieeus,  who  announced  that  he  would  wait  for 
them  until  the  next  day,  but  should  then  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Ionia.  Clearchus,  in  the 
name  of  the  other  generals,  bade  them  carry 
word  back  to  Arioeus  that  the  Greeks  were 
victorious,  and  undisputed  masters  of  the  field, 
end  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  march 
against  the  king ;  and  they  now  offered  to  place 
Arisus  on  the  throne.  The  messengers  were 
accompanied  by  Cheirisopbus  and  Meno,  who, 
having  been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Ariteus,  was 
desirous  of  being  employed  on  this  mission.  In 
the  mean  while,  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
meal,  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  slaughter 
their  beasts  of  burden,  and  to  dress  their  food 
with  the  arrows,  shields,  and  other  relics  of  the 
battle,  which  they  found  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp.  Towards  noon  some  Persian 
heralds  came  from  the  king,  accompanied  by 
Phalynus,  a  Zacynthian,  who  had  gained  credit 
with  Tissaphemes  by  his  pretensions  to  mili- 
tary skill.  They  were  commissioned  to  sum- 
mon the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
throw  themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy.  Just 
as  they  had  deUvered  their  message,  Clearchus 
happened  to  be  called  away  to  inspect  a  sacri- 
fice ;  and  having  merely  remarked  that  it  was 
not  usual  for  conquerors  to  surrender  their 
arms,  he  desired  his  colleagues  to  return  such 
an  answer  to  the  proposal  as  might  appear  to 
them  most  becoming.  Cleaner,  an  Arcadian* 
who  was  the  eldest  among  them,  then  declared 
that  they  would  die  sooner  than  give  up  their 
arms.  Proxenua  asked  Phalynus  whether  the 
king  demanded  them  by  right  of  conquest  or 
begged  them  as  a  boon.  "  If  he  claimed  them 
by  the  title  of  the  strongest,  why  not  come  and 
take  them ;  if  as  a  fhvour,  what  had  soldiers 
left  when  they  had  parted  with  their  arras  1" 
Phalynus  replied,  that  the  king,  having  killed 
Cyrus,  considered  himself  as  conqueror,  and  as 
master  of  the  lives  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
shut  up  in  the  heart  of  his  country,  separated 
from  their  native  land  by  vast  tracts  and  deep 
rivers,  and  would  be  tired  out,  even  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  slaughter  the  hosts  which 
he  could  bring  against  them.  A  young  Athe- 
man,  named  Theopompus,  then  observed,  that 
the  Greeks  had  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their 
valour,  and  wiUiout  their  anns,  their  valour 


would  be  useless :  with  them  they  should  be 
able  to  contend  with  the  barbarians  for  their 
good  things.  Phalynus  answered  with  a  sneer 
that  their  valour  would  be  ill-matched  against 
the  power  of  the  king.  There  were  othersr 
however,  who  took  a  deprecating  tone,  and 
said  that  as  they  had  been  faithful  to  Cyrus,  so 
they  might  be  useful  to  the  king,  if  he  wished 
to  employ  them  either  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Egyptians,  or  in  any  other  service. 

Clearchus  now  returned  from  the  inspection 
of  the  viciims,  and  asked  whether  they  had 

fiven  their  answer  to  the  king's  message, 
'halynus  said,  that  they  had  not  agreed  with 
one  another,  and  requested  Clearchus  to  deliv^ 
er  his  sentiments.  Clearchus  then  appealed  to 
Phalynus  himself,  as  a  fellow-countryman,  and 
conjured  him  to  aid  them  with  his  advice  ;  but 
to  propose  such  a  course  as  would  be  both 
safest  and  most  honourable  to  them,  and  might 
reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  himself,  when  ii 
came  to  be  known  in  Greece  that  it  had  been 
adopted  on  his  suggestion.  Clearchus  hoped 
that  afler  such  an  appeal,  Phalynus  would  have 
had  the  generosity  to  forget  his  character  of 
envoy  from  the  king,  and  would  have  been  im- 
pelled by  his  patriotic  feelings  to  confirm  his 
distressed  countrymen  in  t^  only  resolution 
that  was  consistent  with  their  honour  and  their 
safety.  He  was,  however,  disappointed.  Pha- 
lynus declared — ^perhaps  with  sincerity — ^that 
he  saw  no  hope  for  them  but  in  submission  to 
the  king's  pleasure.  Clearchus  then  bade  him 
return  with  this  answer  :  that  the  Greeks 
thought,  if  they  were  to  be  the  king's  fhends, 
they  should  be  more  serviceable  to  him  with, 
than  without,  their  arms :  if  his  enemies,  they 
should  have  the  greater  need  of  anns  to  defend 
themselves.  Phalynus,  before  he  departed, 
said  that  he  had  also  been  ordered  to  announce 
to  them  that,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  their 
present  position,  the  king  would  consider  them 
as  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  armistice,  but 
would  treat  a  change  of  place  as  a  declaration 
of  hostilities.  He  therefore  desired  them  te 
say  which  alternative  they  chose.  Clearchus 
bade  him  inform  the  king  that  they  adopted  his 
terms.  Phalynus  asked  which  terms  he  meant. 
'*  If  wo  stay,  truce  ;  if  we  go,  war."  And  Pha- 
lynus could  extract  no  other  reply  from  him. 

Soon  after  the  envoy's  departure,  Procles 
and  Cheirisopbus  returned  with  the  answer  of 
Ariaeus :  Meno  stayed  behind  with  his  friend. 
Ariaeus  declined  the  nfier  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  many  Persians  of  supe- 
rior dignity  or  merit  who  would  not  bear  to  see 
him  on  the  throne.  He  adhered  to  his  purpose 
of  retreating,  and  bade  the  Greeks  join  him,  if 
they  meant  to  do  so,  that  night,  as  he  should 
begin  his  march  early  in  the  morning.  Clear- 
chus again  sent  an  ambiguous  message :  "  If 
we  come,  let  it  be  as  you  say ;  if  not,  do  as  you 
think  fit."  But  towards  sunset  he  assembled 
the  superior  officers,  and  informed  them  that 
the  aspect  of  the  victims  which  he  had  exam- 
ined in  the  morning  was  onpropitious  to  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  king,  and,  as  he  had  since' 
discovered,  with  good  cause  ;  for  the  royal 
army  was  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris, 
which  they  could  not  pass  without  boats.  But 
every  sign  seemed  to  favour  the  plan  of  a  junc- 
tion with  Ariaeus,  and  he   therefore  recom- 
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mended  that  they  should  march  -  that  nig^t. 
His  brother  officers  adopted  both  his  advice 
and  the  precaations  which  he  proposed ;  and 
henceforth,  by  tacit  consent-— the  result  of  their 
conviction  of  his  superior  discernment  and 
skill— they  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief. 
In  the  evening  after  sunset  they  suffered  a  loss, 
which  at  this  juncture  was  deeply  felt.  Milto- 
cythes,  a  Thracian,  deserted  to  the  king  with 
forty  horse — their  whole  cavalry— ^nd  300 
Thracian  infantry ;  the  rest  arrived  about  mid- 
night at  the  camp  of  Arittus,  and  the  Greek  of- 
ficers met  in  his  tent.  After  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  mutual  good  faith  had  been  inter- 
changed, Clearchus  asked  him  whether  he  in- 
tended to  return  by  the  same  or  a  different 
road.  He  said  that  to  take  the  same  was  im- 
possible ;  for  the  desert  through  which  they 
had  marched  for  seventeen  days  yielded  no 
provisions,  and  they  had  none  to  carry  with 
them ;  they  must  therefore  take  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route,  on  which  they  might  find  a  sup- 
ply :  and  it  would  be  proper  to  make  some 
forced  marches  at  first,  so  as  to  leave  the  king 
two  or  three  days*  journey  behind  them,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  ever 
overtaking  them. 

With  this  purpose,  which,  by  whatever  words 
it  might  be  disguised,  was,  as  Xenophon  ob- 
serves, really  nothing  else  than  flight,  the  army 
began  its  march  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 
It  was  a  discouraging  beginning  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition as  they  were  now  undertaking;  for 
they  were  more  than  2000  miles  from  £phesus 
by  the  road  along  which  they  had  eomo.  That 
which  they  had  now  before  them  was  certainly 
much  longer,  and  traversed  regions  utterly  un- 
known to  them.  And  they  were  to  enter  upon 
it  with  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a  superior  en- 
emy. But  as  they  crossed  the  plain  of  Babylon 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  uMiking  for  some 
villa^s  where  they  expected  to  arrive  about 
sunset,  and  to  find  a  supply  of  provisions,  they 
fell  in  with  some  of  the  beasts  of  burden  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  army,  and  hence  concluded  that 
it  was  not  far  off.  Clearchus,  however,  did  not 
think  proper  to  seek  the  enemy,  as  the  hour 
was  late  and  his  men  fatigued,  and  in  want  of 
food ;  but  he  no  less  cautiously  avoided  the  ap* 
pearance  of  shunning  an  engagement,  and  pur- 
suing his  line  of  march  without  any  deviation, 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  first  villages  he  reach- 
ed, which  he  found  stripped  of  everything,  even 
to  the  timber  of  the  houses,  by  the  king's  troops. 
The  two  armies  were  so  near  each  other  that 
the  voices  of  the  Greeks,  who,  arriving  success- 
ively at  their  halting-place,  called  out  to  one 
another  in  the  dark,-  were  heard  by  the  enemy, 
and  caused  them  to  decamp  in  the  night.  At 
least  the  next  morning  every  trace  of  their  pres- 
ence had  disappeared.  But  the  Greeks,  too, 
were  disturbed  by  a  nocturnal  panic,  which, 
however,  was  allayed  by  a  stratagem  of  Clear- 
chus, who  ordered  his  herald — an  Elean,  gifted 
with  a  singularly  loud  voice — to  proclaim  a  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  of  the  person  wko  had 
let  the  tus  loose  in  the  part  of  the  camp  where  the 
arms  were  piled. 

The  next  day  clear  proof  appeared  of  the 
effect  which  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  had 
made  on  the  king;  for  at  daybreak  other  en- 
voys came  from  him,  not  to  demand  their  arms, 
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but  to  conclude  a  truce.  Clearohos,  who  wi» 
inspecting  his  men,  kept  the  Persian  ministers 
waiting  till  he  had  drawn  up  his  forces  so  as- 
to  present  the  most  imposing  aspect,  and  thea 
came  up  to  give  them  audience,  accompanied 
by  his  colleagues,  in  the  midst  of  a  guard  com- 
posed of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  sol* 
diers  in  the  army.  After  having  heard  the  pro- 
posal of  the  envoys,  he  bade  them  tell  their 
master  that  the  Greeks  must  fight  before  they 
treated ;  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  one 
could  venture  to  propose  a  truce  to  them  wha 
did  not  provide  them  with  a  meal.  With  thi» 
answer  they  departed,  but  soon  returned — thus 
clearly  showing  that  the  king  was  still  near  at 
hand — and  said  that  the  king  consented  to  as* 
sign  guides  to  the  Greeks,  who  should  lead  theni 
into  plentiful  quarters  as  soon  as  they  had  con- 
•eluded  a  truce  with  him.  This  proposal  was 
joyfully  received ;  but  before  he  accepted  it, 
Clearchus  made  the  envoys  wait,  until  they  be* 
gan  to  fear  lest  he  should  change  his  mind.  At 
last  he  concluded  the  armistice,  and  ordered 
the  guides  to  lead  the  army  to  the  villages  where 
it  was  to  find  provisions.  In  the  way  they  had 
to  cross  several  canals  and  trenches,  too  deep 
to  be  forded,  and  without  bridges.  Clearchus 
suspected  that  they  had  been  recently  filled  with 
water  by  the  king's  orders — as  it  was  not  now 
the  season  for  irrigating  the  plain — ^for  the  pur- ' 
pose  of  trying  the  courage  and  patience  of  the 
Greeks  with  a  specimen  of  the  obstacles  which 
they  were  to  encounter.  But  the  palm-trees* 
which  grew  near  in  abundance,  supplied  mater 
rials  for  bridges  or  rafts ;  and  Clearchus  roused 
the  exertions  of  the  men  by  his  exhortations 
and  example.  With  bis  spear  in  one  hand,  and 
his  staff  in  the  other,  he  urged  the  labourers, 
whose  tasks  seemed  to  linger,  and  taking  part 
in  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  excited  the 
emulation  of  persons  of  greater  age  and  dignity 
to  contribute  their  personal  aid.  The  impedi- 
ment was  thus  surmounted  in  a  manner  which 
tended  to  heighten  the  respect  of  the  barbari- 
ans. The  villages  to  which  they  were  led  were- 
found  well  stocked  with  provisions,  especially 
com,  dates,  and  palm  wine. 

Here  they  remained  three  dt^ys,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  received  a  visit  from  Tissaphev- 
nes,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  queen's 
brother  and  three  other  Persians,  attended  by 
a  numerous  train.  Tisss4>hemes  came  to  as- 
sure them  of  the  friendship  which,  as  a  neigh- 
bour of  Greece  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary  res- 
idence, he  felt  for  them,  and  the  sympathy  with 
which  he  had  viewed  their  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. Relying  on  their  gratitude,  and  on  that 
of  their  whole  nation,  he  had  been  exerting  all 
the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  at  court  by 
his  recent  eminent  services,  to  prevail  on  the 
king  to  let  him  conduct  them  home  in  safety. 
The  king  had  promised  to  take  his  request  into 
consideration,  and  in  the  mean  while  had  sent 
him  to  inquire  what  was  the  motive  which  had 
engaged  them  in  their  expedition  against  him. 
To  this  question  he  advised  them  to  send  a  dis- 
creet answer,  such  as  might  for^vard  his  inter- 
cession in  their  behalf.  After  a  private  con- 
sultation with  the  other  generals,  Clearchus,  in 
their  name,  replied  that  •  they  had  not  set  out 
with  any  hostile  intentions  against  the  king,  but 
had  been  drawn  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  under 
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TSriouB  pretences,  and  had  been  indaced  to  ac- 
company him,  without  knowing  his  real  object 
vntil  they  saw  him  in  a  situation,  in  which,  af- 
ter the  obligations  he  had  laid  upon  them,  it 
would  have  been  base  to  abandon  him.  Now 
that  he  was  dead,  they  had  no  wish  either  to 
attack  the  king's  throne  or  person,  or  to  do  any 
damage  to  his  territories :  if  they  were  not  mo- 
lested, they  would  return  quietly  home,  but  they 
would  defend  themseWes  as  well  as  they  could 
fh>m  aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
w^ould  endeavour  not  to  be  outdone  in  generos- 
ity by  any  one  who  should  render  them  a  vol- 
untary service.  Tissaphemes  went  away  with 
this  answer,  and  returning  on  the  third  day  af- 
ter, informed  the  anxious  Greeks  that  he  had 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  his  petition  from 
the  king,  against  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
in  the  council,  who  had  contended  that  it  was 
degrading  to  the  king's  majesty  to  sufTer  men 
who  had  endeavoured  to  dethrone  him  to  escape 
with  impunity.  The  terms  now  offered  to  them 
were,  that  they  should  have  a  safe  conduct  to 
their  own  country,  and  a  market  on  the  road ; 
and  that  wherever  none  was  fiimished  for  them, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  take  such  necessaries 
as  they  could  find ;  that  on  their  part  they  should 
engage  to  do  no  mischief  in  the  king's  territo- 
ries beyond  the  taking  of  provisions  where  they 
found  none  ofiered  for  sale,  and  that  they  should 
pay  for  all  that  they  procured  from  the  market. 
These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Greeks; 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  by  Tissaphemes  and  the  king's  broth- 
er-in-law on  the  one  side,  and  by  all  the  princi- 
pal Greek  officers  on  the  other.  Tissaphemes 
then  departed,  promising,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  finished  his  preparations  for  his  journey 
to  his  satrapy,  to  return  and  escott  them  to 
Greece.  * 

He  kept  them  waiting  for  him  twenty  days ; 
and  during  this  interval  offers  of  pardon  and 
amnesty  were  made  to  Arieus  and  his  princi- 
|>al  officers,  which  produced  a  visible  change  in 
his  deportment  towards  the  Greeks.  Many  of 
them  began  to  entertain  suspicions,  which  they 
communicated  to  Clearchus  and  the  other  gen- 
erals, nrging  them  to  wait  no  longer.  The 
king,  they  said,  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  de- 
stroy them  for  the  sake  of  deterring  all  other 
Greeks  firom  similar  undertakings.  He  was 
fyrobably  only  inducing  them  to  wait,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  collect  his  scattered  forces, 
and  fail  upon  them.  In  the  mean  while,  per- 
haps, he  was  throwing  up  intrenchments  to  bar 
their  retreat,  which,  if  safely  effected,  would, 
as  he  could  not  but  feel,  expose  him  to  univer- 
aal  contempt. 

Clearchus,  however,  checked  the  impetuosity 
<rf  the  men.  He  bade  them  reflect  that  the  first 
Okovement  which  they  made  from  their  present 
quarters,  before  the  return  of  Tissai^mes, 
would  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
and  a  signal  for  war.  They  would  then  be  with- 
out provisions,  guides,  or  friends ;  for  Arieeus 
would  immediately  separate  himself  from  them, 
and  openly  declare  himself  their  enemy.  They 
would  have  to  cross  the  Euphrates  at  least,  if 
not  other  great  rivers,  in  the  presence  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  which  could  easily  bar  their  passage. 
And  as  they  had  no  horse,  while  the  enemy's 
■Strength  lay  in  cavalry,  victory  would  be  of  lit-  [ 


tie  avail  to  them,  defeat  utterly  minoiis.  With 
such  advantages,  it  'seemed  to  him  incredible 
that  the  king,  if  he  was  bent  on  destroying  them, 
shouM  resort  to  an  aet  of  treacherous  peijury, 
which  would  forever  ruin  his  credit  amongr  tbe 
Greeks,  when  he  might  as  easily  effect  his  pur- 
pose by  honourable  warfare. 

Tissaphemes  at  length  arrived,  accompanied 
by  Orontes,  the  king's  son-in-law,  each  with  a 
body  of  troops  under  bis  command,  and  inrnie- 
diately  began  the  march.    The  Greeks  fband  a 
market  regularly  provided  for  them,  but  they 
observed  that  Arieus  kept  close  to  the  two  other 
Persian  chiefs,  and  encamped  his  forces  along 
with  theirs.    This  excited  suspicions  which 
they  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  they  marched 
apart  from  the  barbarians,  and  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles  from  ^em.    This  ex- 
hibition of  their  distrust  roused  hostile  feelings 
in  those  who  were  its  objects,  and  perhaps  were 
not  conscious  of  having  deserved  it.    The  mu- 
tual animosity  thus  excited  sometimes  found 
vent  in  threats  and  blows,  when  the  foraging 
parties  of  the  two  armies  fell  in  with  one  an- 
other;  and  every  such  meeting  added  to  its 
strength.    The  road  by  which  they  were  led  by 
Tissaphemes,  still  following  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, brought  them  first  within  a  great  rampart, 
called  the  Wall  of  Media,*  built  of  baked  bricks 
cemented  with  asphaltus,  which,  as  they  heard, 
stretched  across  the  plain  for  about  eighty  miles, 
and  was  100  feet  high,  and  twenty  broad.     They 
then,  by  bridges  or  boats,  crossed  two  canals  is- 
suing from  the  Tigris,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day's  march  arrived  at  a  large  and  populous 
city,  called  Sitace,  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
river,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.    The 
barbarians  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
moved  out  of  sight ;  the'  Greeks  encamped  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  near  the  edge  of 
a  spacious  and  thickly-wooded  park.      Here 
Xenophon  was  walking  in  the  evening,  with  his 
friend  Proxenus,  when  a  man  came  up  to  the 
outposts,  and  inquhred  for  Proxenus  or  Clear- 
chus, for  whom  he  brought  a  message  from  Ari- 
aeus.    It  was  remarked  that  he  did  not  aak  for 
Meno,  the  guest  and  friend  of  Arieus,  though  it 
seems  he  was  in  the  camp.    But  being  admit- 
ted to  an  interview  with  Proxenus,  he  said  that 
he  was  sent  by  Ariaeus  to  warn  the  Greeks  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  in  the 
night  by  the  barbarians,  who  had  a  large  body 
of  forces  posted  in  the  park,  and  that  it  was  also 
the  design  of  Tissaphemes  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Tigris,  so  that  they  might  be 
inclosed  by  the  river  and  its  canals.    This  in- 
formation was  immediately  communicated  to 
Clearchus,  who  was  at  first  extremely  alarmed 
by  it.    But  one  of  the  officers  present  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  it  could  be  nothing  but 
a  stratagem.    The  two  designs,  he  observed,  at- 
tributed to  the  enemy  were  not  consistent  with 
each  other.    If  Tissaphemes  meant  to  attack 
them,  he  would  not  destroy  the  bridge,  which 
would  be  useful  to  him  should  he  be  defeated, 
and  could  be  of  no  service  to  them  if  he  was 
victorious.    This  remark  opened  the  eyes  of 

*  Probably,  sa  Schneider  ootijectures  on  i».,  4,  ]!,  a 
wonaB.  It  wmy  have  been  ehfinaJiy  am  of  the  nviBeroas 
moDumenta  aacribed  to  Semirnmta,  menttooed  bj  Stnbo. 
xvi.,  p.  737,  rd  ts  x^fiara  a  6q  /roXocat  ^siufifuiof^  uH 
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Clearcbas  to  the  esemy's  real  object.  He  qaee- 
tioned  the  envoy  of  Arieos  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  zegion  where  the  Greeks  were  encamped, 
and  learned  that  it  was  an  island  formed  by  the 
Tigris  and  its  canals,  highly  fertile,  and  con* 
taining  many  villages  and  several  flourishing 
towns.  It  became  evident  that  Tissaphemee 
was  apprehensive  lest  the  Greeks,  attracted  by 
the  advantages  which  it  offered,  should  choose 
to  remain  and  settle  there,  and  had  therefore 
endeavoured  to  scare  them  away  from  it,  by  a 
stratagem  like  that  by  which  Themi^tocles  was 
aaid  to  have  hurried  Xerxes  away  from  Greece. 
It  was  nevertheless  deemed  advisable  to  secure 
the  bridge,  which  they  crossed  the  next  mom- 
ing  with  great  caution,  a»  a  report  was  spread 
that  Tissaphemes  meant  to  attack  them  during 
the  passage.  But  this  report  proved  as  ground- 
less as  the  message  of  Ariseus.  No  enemy  ap- 
peared during  the  whole  time,  except  Glous, 
one  of  the  officers  of  Gyrus,  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, who  were  evidently  watching  their  move- 
ments, and  rode  away  as  soon  as  be  saw  them 
beginning  to  go  over.  They  then  proceeded 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  At  Opis,  a 
large  town  on  the  Physcus,  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Tigris,  they  met  a  half  brother  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  on  his  way  fh>m  Susa  and 
Ecbatana,  with  a  numerous  army,  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  king.  He  halted  to 
view  the  passage  of  the  Greeks,  which  Clear- 
chus  ordered  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  ef- 
fect on  the  barbarian  spectators,  making  them 
defile  in  a  column,  two  abreast,  and  lengthening 
the  time  of  the  march  by  frequent  stoppages. 
Some  Median  villages  belonging  to  Parysatis 
were  abandoned  to  the  Greeki  by  Tissaphemes 
to  be  plundered,  Xenophon  says,  by  way  of  in- 
sult to  the  memory  of  Gyrus.  But  as  the  af- 
front and  the  injury  were  offered  immediately 
to  the  queen-mother,  whose  formidable  resent- 
ment Tissaphemes  could  scarcely  have  wished 
wantonly  to  provoke,  we  might  rather  be  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  his  real  object  was  to 
point  it  against  the  Greeks. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Zapatas  (the  greater  Zab) 
they  halted  for  three  days.  They  had  now  been 
marching  nineteen  days  in  company  w^ith  Tis- 
aaphernes,  and  no  material  ground  of  complaint 
had  occurred  between  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
auspicions  of  the  Greeks  had  not  subsided,  and 
Clearchus,  who  placed  greater  confidence  in  the 
aatrap^s  intentions,  resolved  to  try  whether 
more  friendly  feelings  might  not  be  prodnced  by 
mutual  explanations.  Hi  therefore  sent  to  re- 
<)oest  an  interview  with  TiBsaphemes ;  it  was 
readily  granted.  He  came,  he  said,  convinced 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  suspicions 
which  some  of  the  Greeks  entertained  of  Tis- 
saphemes ;  and  as  he  knew  that  those  which 
Tissaphemes  expressed,  rather,  indeed,  by  his 
actions  than  his  words,  of  the  Greeks  were  ut- 
terly groundless,  he  wished  to  remove  them  by 
a  clear  exposure  of  their  unreasonableness. 
Even  if  bis  countrymen  were  regardless  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  which  they  would  incur  by  such 
a  breach  of  faith  as  Tissaphemes  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, a  sense  of  their  own  interest  would  be 
sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  it ;  for  to  whom 
but  Tissaphemes  had  they  to  look  for  the  sup- 
ply of  their  daily  wants,  and  for  the  means  of 
surmounting  the  various  obstacles  which  they 


had  to  enoounter.  If  they  should  succeed  in 
any  hostile  design  against  him,  what  would  they 
have  done  but  <teprive  themselves  of  their  most 
valuable  friend,  of  the  man  who  sheltered  them 
from  the  king*s  enmity.  For  his  own  part,  all 
his  hopes  of  fortune  depended  on  the  favour  of 
Tissaphemes,  who  was  able  to  gratify  all  the 
desires  by  which  he  had  bten  drawn  into  the 
service  of  Cyrus.  But  there  were  equally 
strong  reasons,  which  he  believed  must  make 
Tissaphemes  unwilling  to  forfeit  the  good-will 
of  the  Greek  army.  It  would  be  able,  if  it  re- 
turned safOf  to  rid  him  of  the  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, such  as  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  who 
infested  his  province ;  or  it  might  enable  him 
to  quell  the  revolted  Egyptians ;  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  services  which  he  could  render  to 
his  master.  With  this  force  at  his  command, 
which,  if  it  should  owe  its  safe  return  to  his 
protection,  would  serve  him,  not  as  mere  mer- 
cenaries, but  with  all  the  zeal  of  gratitude,  he 
might  make  himself  feared  by  all  his  neighbours. 
Clearchus  thought  it  so  astonishing  that,  with 
such  motives  for  confidence,  he  should  distrast 
the  Greeks,  that  there  was  nothing  he  more  de- 
sired to  know  than  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  instilled  such  strange  suspicions  into  his 
mind. 

Tissaphemes,  in  reply,  expressed  the  pleasure 
which  he  felt  at  seeing  that  Clearchus  took  so 
just  a  view  of  his  own  interests ;  and  begged 
him  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity  of  the  suspicions 
conceived  by  the  Greeks,  whether  with  regard 
to  the  king  or  to  himself  If  it  was  the  king's 
wish  to  destroy  them,  could  they  suppose  that 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  means — with  so  many 
troops  for  every  kind  of  warfare  at  his  com- 
mand—or for  opportunities,  during  a  march  in 
which  they  had  so  many  plains  to  traverse,  so 
many  mountain  passes  to  penetrate,  so  many 
rivers  to  cross,  some  of  which  they  would  be 
unable  to  pass,  not  only  against  his  will,  but 
without  his  help.  But  if  they  considered  them- 
selves safe  from  all  open  attacks,  even  under 
such  disadvantages,  would  not  fire  still  do  its 
office  1  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  the  king  to 
lay  waste  the  whole  country  round  them,  and, 
without  risking  a  man,  to  let  famine  fight  his 
battle  1  Was  it  credible  that,  with  such  re- 
sources at  his  disposal,  he  should  prefer  a 
course  which  would  be  impious  in  the  sight  of 
the  gods,  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  men  1  one  to 
which  none  but  the  vilest  of  mankind  could  be 
reduced  by  the  hardest  necessity  1  Perhaps, 
however,  they  might  say :  if  the  king  has  us  in 
his  power,  why  has  he  not  already  destroyed 
usi  It  was  to  Uie  influence  of  Tissal)hemes 
they  owed  their  safety,  to  his  desire  of  establish- 
ing a  claim  upon  their  gratitude,  and  thus  of  se- 
curing the  advantages  which  Clearchus  himself 
had  pointed  out,  together  with  one  which  he  had 
not  mentioned,  but  which  any  one  might  enjoy 
with  such  a  body  of  auxiliaries — a  spirit  as  erect 
as  the  king's  tiara. 

These  arguments  convinced  Clearchus ;  for 
they  were  not  only  in  themselves  extremely 
specious,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  the  wily 
Persian  perhaps  knew,  they  were  his  own.  He 
declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  only 
anxious  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons 
whose  calumnious  insinuations  had  disturbed 
the  hamony  of  parties  so  closely  united  by  their 
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common  interest.  Tissaphenies  declared  him- 
self willing  to  gratify  this  wish,  and  promised, 
if  he  would  bring  ail  his  principal  officers  before 
him,  to  point  out  those  who  had  endeaToured  to 
excite  his  suspicions.  Clearchus  assented  to 
this  proposal,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  like  disclosure  as  to  the  source  of  his 
own.  Tissapbernes  now  detained  him  to  sup- 
per, and  loaded  him  with  marks  of  kindness  and 
respect ;  so  that  he  returned  to  the  camp  the 
next  morning  with  the  most  agreeable  impres- 
sions of  the  satrap's  disposition  towards  him, 
and  called  upon  all  his  officer's  to  accompany 
him  to  the  proposed  interview,  that  the  auUiors 
of  the  calumnies  which  had  done  so  much  mis- 
chief might  be  detected,  and  punished  as  traitors 
to  the  army. 

There  were  even  among  the  common  soldiers 
some  who  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  and 
who,  as  soon  as  the  intentions  of  Clearchus  be- 
came kivown,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  im- 
prudence of  committing  all  their  officers  to  the 
power  of  a  man  whom  they  bad  hitherto  been 
treating  as  a  covert  enemy.  He  would  proba- 
bly not  have  been  blind  to  that  which  they  dis- 
cerned so  clearly  if  his  judgment  had  not  been 
perverted  by  two  selfish  motives :  resentment 
and  ambition.  He  bad  persuaded  himself  that 
Meno,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  enemy  and 
his  rival,  was  the  person  who  had  traduced  him 
to  Arisus  and  Tissaphemes,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting  him.  He  hoped  to  witness  the 
shame  and  punishment  of  his  adversary,  and  to 
establish  himself  in  the  undivided  command  of 
the  army ;  and  therefore  disregarded  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  disinterested  counsellors. 
But  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  four  of 
the  generals,  and  twenty  of  the  inferior  officers 
to  :3i;'  md  him.  The  generals  were  Proxenus, 
Meno  Agias,  an  Arcadian,  and  Socrates  the 
Achsan.  When  they  came  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  Tissaphemes,  the  five  generals  were  ad- 
mitted within,  and  the  subalterns  remained  at 
the  door ;  they  were  followed  by  about  200  of 
the  private  soldiers,  who  came  either  for  the 
sake  of  the  market,  or  attracted  by  curiosity. 
Ere  long  a  signal  was  given,  upon  which  the 
generals  were  anested,  and  a  massacre  was  be- 
gun among  their  countrymen  who  accompanied 
Uiem.  At  the  same  time,  as  quadron  of  barba- 
rian cavalry  was  seen  scouring  the  plain,  and 
cutting  down  every  Greek  who  fell  in  their  way. 
The  Greeks,  who  beheld  this  movement  from 
their  camp,  wero  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  it.  But  it  was  soon  explained  to  them 
by  the  appearance  of  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian, 
who  came  up  severely  wounded,  and  related  all 
that  had  happened. 

The  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms  in  consterna- 
tion, apprehending  that  the  enemy  would  imme- 
diately fall  upon  them.  None,  however,  appear- 
ed but  Arisus  and  two  other  generals  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  and,  as  the  Greeks 
were  informed  by  their  interpreter,  a  brother 
of  Tissaphemes,  with  about  300  Persian  cuiras- 
siers. The  chiefs,  having  drawn  near,  desired 
that  some  Greek  officer  should  come  forward  and 
listen  to  the  message  which  they  had  brought 
from  the  king.  Upon  this  two  of  the  remain- 
ing generals.  Cleaner  and  Sophaenetus,  advan- 
ced, duly  guarded,  accompanied  by  Xenophon, 
who  was  anxious  to  learn  some  tidings  of  his 


friend  Proxenus.  When  they  were  within  hear- 
ing, Arieus  informed  them  that  Clearchus,  hav- 
ing been,  convicted  of  perjury  and  breach  of 
treaty,  had  been  punished  with  death  ;  but  that 
Proxenus  and  Meno,  who  had  revealed  his 
treachery,  were  in  high  honour.  The  king  now 
required  the  rest  of  the  army  to  surrender  their 
arms,  which,  as  they  had  before  belonged  to  his 
subject  Cyrus,  he  now  claimed  as  his  own. 
Cleaner,  answering  in  the  name  of  his  col- 
leagues, addressed  Ariaeus  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cyrus  with  the  bitterest  reproaches.  Ariae- 
us attempted  to  vindicate  himself  by  repeating 
the  charge  against  Clearchus.  Xenophon  then 
observed,  that  if  Clearchus  was  guilty  of  the  of- 
fences imputed  to  him,  he  had  no  doubt  su^ered 
justly ;  but  since  Proxenus  and  Meno  had  con- 
ferred an  obligation  on  the  Persians,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
troops ;  for,  as  they  had  shown  themselves  the 
friends  of  both  parties,  both  might  expect  bene- 
fit from  their  counsels.  The  Persians,  afler  a 
long  conference  among  themselves,  departed 
without  returning  any  answer. 

Xenophon  adds  but  very  few  particulars  as  to 
the  fate  of  Clearchus  and  his  fellow-prisoners. 
The  anecdotes  related  by  Plutarch  from  Ctesias 
and  other  writers  are  of  doubtful  credit.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  neither  Clearchus  nor  any 
of  his  companions  were  immediately  put  to 
death,  but  were  carried  to  court,  and  that  they 
were  kept  for  some  time  in  custody.  Duriiij^ 
this  interval  Parysatis,  who  regarded  them  with 
good-will  as  friends  of  her  best-beloved  son,  is 
said  to  have  exerted  all  her  influence  to  save 
their  lives.  But  her  efforts  were  coudteracted 
by  her  rival,  Statira,  the  favourite  queen  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  whose  suit,  as  it  happened  to  be  more 
in  accordance  with  his  own  inclination,  was  on 
this  occasion  preferred ;  and  all  the  generals, 
except  Meno,  lost  their  heads.  Xenophon,  who 
describes  Meno's  character  in  a  strain  of  satiri- 
cal invective,  mentions  the  exce|)tion  made  in 
his  favour,  apparently  to  confirm  a  suspicion 
which  he  elsewhere  insinuates,  that  Meno  was 
privy  to  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes.  Ctesi- 
as distinctly  charged  him  with  this  baseness ; 
and  we  may  easily  believe,  if  he  was  such  a 
man  .as  Xenophon  represents,  that  he  was  quite 
capsU>le  of  it.  It  is  not  so  clear  in  what  way  he 
could  have  promoted  the  success  of  the  strata- 
gem ;*  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  8ug:gested  it ;  the  credit  of  the  invention 
is  unquestionably  due  to  Tissaphemes  alone. 
Meno,  however,  was  spared — whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive — only  to  be  reserved  for 
a  death  of  lingering  torture,  such  as  we  scarce- 
ly hear  of  anywhere  but  in  the  court  chroni- 
cles of  ancient  Persia ;  for  it  lasted  a  whole 
year,  t  This  refinement  of  craelty  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  intervention  of  Parysatis ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  obtained  permission  to 
wreak  her  vengeance  upon  him,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  disappointment  she  had  suffered  in 
her  contest  with  Statira.1: 

*  Ctesias,  though  he  coDfirms  Xeaophon's  sQSpicions  of 
Meno,  was  so  ill  informed  about  the  particulars  as  to  relate 
that,  through  Menu's  arts,  Clearchus  was  oonipelled  by  the 
army,  though  he  himself  distrusted  Tias^hontes,  to  put 
himself  in  bis  power. 

t  Xenophon  s  expression,  alKtcBus  ivtavriv,  meaas  some- 
thing more  than  kept  in  teretched  eonfirument  a  full  year. 

4  Yet  the  silence  ef  Ctesiae— for  it  teems  dear  fmn  the 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THK  SBTUBN  OT   THK  OBKBKfl. 


Ths  despondency  with  which  the  Greeks 
viewed  the  sitBation  in  which  they  were  left  by 
the  loss  of  their  generals  can  only  be  estima- 
ted, if  we  consider  not  only  its  real  dangers, 
bot  the  reluctance  with  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  follow  Cyrus  on  to  the  goal  of  his 
enterprise,  and  the  opinion  which  Clearchus 
himseUr  had  expressed,  on  the  desperate  diffi- 
culty of  making  good  their  retreat  against  the 
will  of  the  enemy,  who  had  just  given  such  a 
proof  of  his  implacable  hostility,  as  utterly  pre- 
cluded all  farther  attempts  at  negotiation,  and 
all  possibility  of  compromise.  On  the  other 
kand,  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss  which  had 
been  actudly  sustained  through  the  perfidy  of 
Tissaphemes  might  be  looked  upon  as  confined 
to  the  person  of  Clearchus.  Yet  this  loss  might 
well  seem  irreparable ;  for  he  was  the  only  man 
who  had  hitherto  displayed  the  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements requisite  for  the  station  wliich  he 
had  filled  among  his  colleagues,  whose  defer- 
ence was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  their  own 
incapacity.  Even  he  had  despaired  of  conduct- 
ing them  home  in  ilefiance  of  the  Persian  pow- 
er. They  were  now  in  the  case  which  he  had 
described,  left,  at  the  distance  of^t  least  1300 
miles  from  Greece,  without  provisions,  without 
guides,  without  a  single  horseman,  to  find  and 
fight  their  way  through  an  enemy's  country, 
across  unfordable  rivers,  with  a  hostile  army 
watching  their  movements;  and  ready  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  falling  upon  them  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  besides  all  this,  they  were  with- 
out a  chief  The  night  which  followed  this 
change  in  their  prospects  was,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  with  most  of  them;  a  sleepless  one. 
Few  could  find  heart  to  taste  food  or  light  a 
fire ;  and  many,  instead  of  coming  to  the  ordi- 
Bary  resting-place  near  their  arms,  threw  them- 
selves on  the*  ground,  wherever  else  they  chan- 
ced to  be,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  call  up  the  images 
of  their  homes,  parents,  wives,  and  children, 
whom  they  no  longer  expiscted  ever  to  efee  again. 

Hope,  however,  was  not  universally  stifled, 
and  the  emergency  called  forth  a  man — such  as 
among  10,000  Greeks  could  scarcely  ever  have 
been  wanting — endowed  with  all  the  qufilities 
needed  for  meeting  it.  Xcnophon,  the  Athenian, 
whose  name  has  already  occurred  more  than 
once  in  our  narrative,  had  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, as  a  private  adventurer,  without  any 
military  rank.  He  had  spent  a  ffreat  part  of  his 
youth  at  Athens,  in  familiar  and  habitual  inter- 
course with  Socrates,  who,  struck,  it  is  said,  by 
his  promising  physiognomy,  had  drawn  him,  by 
a  gentle  constraint,  into  his  society.  It  was 
probably  at  Athens,  also,  that  he  had  formed  his 
intimacy  with  Proxenus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Gorgias,  and  may  have  been 
drawn  to  Athens  by  pursuits  congenial  to  those 
of  his  Athenian  friend.  Proxenus,  after  he  had 
entered  the  service  of  Cyrus,  wrote  from  the 
court  of  Sardis  to  Xenophon,  offering  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  prince,  whose  favour  he  said  he 
himself  valued  above  anything  that  his  country 
had  to  offer.    Such  an  invitation  would  have 

«xtract  of  FhotitM,  c.  60,  compared  with  Plat.,  Artaz.,  18, 
that  he  only  related  that  Meno  vraa  not  put  to  death  with 
the  other  gcaerals— throws  considerable  donbt  on  the  fact. 


had  powerful  attractions  for  a  man  of  adventur- 
ous spirit,  even  if  he  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  native  city.  To  Xenophon,  perhaps,  the 
most  tempting  part  of  the  prospect  was  a  long 
absence  ftom  Athens,  or  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  a  foreign  land.  He  seems— though  it 
may  be  unconsciously — ^to  have  determined  on 
accepting  the  proposal  of  Proxenus,  when  he 
communicated  it  to  Socrates,  as  if  for  his  ad- 
vice. Socrates  was  immediately  struck  with 
the  effect  which  such  a  step  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  who  could 
not,  without  some  feelings  of  jealousy,  see  one 
of  their  citizens  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  man  who  had  shown  himself  their 
implacable  enemy,  and  had  been  the  chief  au- 
thor of  their  late  calamities  and  degradation. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  did  not  otherwise 
attempt  to  dissuade  his  young  triend  from  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  inclination  than  by  point- 
ing to  these  consequences,  and  by  advising  that, 
before  he  decided,  he  should  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  by  its  authority  might  either  put 
an  end  to  the  project,  or  give  a  better  colour  to 
the  proceedings.  Xenophon,  however,  instead 
of  submitting  his  plan  to  the  decision  of  the  or- 
acle, only  inquired  about  the  religious  ceremo* 
nies  b^  which  the  adventure  which  ho  medita- 
ted might  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue.  On  his 
return  to  Athens,  Socrates  gently  censured  his 
disciple  for  having  shown  more  concern  about 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  than  about  its 
expediency  or  fitness,  but  opposed  no  farther 
hinderance  to  it ;  and  Xenophon,  having  ob- 
served the  rites  which  the  oracle  had  prescri- 
bed, embarked  for  Asia,  and  found  Proxenus  at 
Sardis,  with  the  troops  which  he  had  collected 
for  the  pretended  expedition  against  the  Pisidi- 
ans,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  Proxenus 
introduced  him  to  Cyrus,  and  both  pressed  him 
to  accompany  them  on  their  march ;  the  prince 
assuring  him  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
part as  soon  as  the  expedition  was  ended.  We 
must  believe  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  Cyrus,  since  he  asserts  it  honself 
He  does  not  inform  us  when  the  truth,  which 
had  from  the  beginning  been  evident  to  Tissa- 
phemes, first  dawned  upon  his  mind.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  army  in  Cilicia,  when  no  farther 
doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  princess  intentions, 
he  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  one  of 
those  whom  a  sense  of  honour  induced  reluc- 
tantly to  proceed.  The  expedition  was,  perhaps, 
in  no  respect  more  useful  to  him  than  in  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  studying  the  char- 
acter Cyrus — one  of  that  class  which  he  espe- 
cially admired  -,  and  the  time  had  now  come  for 
applying  the  lessons  with  which  his  observa- 
tions had  furnished  him. 

He  had  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  gloomy 
reflection,  such  as  occupied  the  minds  of  most 
of  his  comrades,  and  having  at  length  dropped 
into  a  short  slumber,  saw  a  dream  such  as  might 
naturally  occur  to  a  Greek  who,  like  Xenophon, 
was  deeply  conversant  with  the  interpretation 
of  omens.  According  to  the  rules  of  divination, 
as  he  himself  expounds  them,  it  was  of  an  am- 
biguous aspect,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  on 
this  very  account  the  impression  which  it  left 
upon  his  mind  when  he  awoke  proved  that  it 
was  immediately  sent  by  the  god,  from  whom, 
according  to  the  Homeric  theology,  all  dreams* 
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proceeded.*  When  the  eonacioiiBneBS  of  hia 
condition  returned,  he  began  to  reflect  that  it 
was  one  which  demanded  instant  and  atrenuous 
exertion.  His  first  thought  was:  Why  do  I 
keep  lying  here  while  the  night  is  wearing  away, 
■  when  the  enemy  may  be  expected  to  fail  upon 
us  at  daybreak  1  We  are  threatened  with  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  death  that  the  re- 
venge of  a  timid  adversary  can  inflict ;  and  yet 
no  one  is  making  any  preparations  for  resist- 
ance. If  I  wait  for  another  more  experienced 
general  to  step  forward,  the  season  for  action 
will  have  passed  by. 

His  resolution  was  immediately  formed :  he 
rose,  and  called  together  the  officers  of  Proxe- 
nus,  and  addressed  them.  After  having  point- 
ed out  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  they 
had  to  apprehend,  unless  some  provision  were 
made  without  delay  for  their  defence,  he  dex- 
terously turned  their  attention  to  another  more 
animating  view  of  their  situation.  Ever  since 
they  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Tissapher- 
nes,  he  had  observed  with  envy  and  regret  the 
rich  possessions  of  the  barbarians,  and  had  la- 
mented that  his  comrades  had  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from  the 
good  things  which  they  constantly  saw  within 
their  reach,  except  so  far  as  they  were  able  to 
purchase  a  taste  of  them  at  an  expense  which 
he  had  feared  would  soon  exhaust  their  scanty 
means.  This  abstinence  they  had  religious^ 
observed ;  but  the  perfidy  of  their  enemies  had 
now  released  them  from  the  restraint  which  they 
•had  imposed  on  themselves ;  and  the  treasures 
which  tliey  had  coveted,  but  had  scrupulously 
forborne  to  touch,  would  henceforth  be  the  fair 
prizes  of  their  valour.  The  gods,  whom  their 
enemies  had  provoked  by  their  perjury,  would 
be  the  arbiters  of  the  contest,  for  which,  besides, 
they  were  better  prepared,  both  in  the  training 
of  Uieir  bodies  and  the  temper  of  their  spirits, 
than  their  antagonists.  Perhaps  while  he  spoke 
these  thoughts  had  occurred  to  some  of  their 
comrades.  He  therefore  exhorted  them  not  to 
wait  until  they  were  called  upon  by  others,  but 
to  take  the  lead  and  aspire  to  a  glorious  pre- 
eminence among  their  fellows.  For  himself, 
he  was  ready  to  follow  any  leader  whom  they 
might  appoint ;  but  he  would  not  plead  his  age 
as  an  excuse  for  shrinking  from  the  foremost 
post,t  if  they  chose  to  place  him  there. 

His  hearers,  with  one  exception,  unanimous- 
ly requested  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
The  only  dissentient  voice  was  that  of  one  Apol- 
lonides,  whose  accent  seemed  to  betoken  a  Bceo- 
tian  origin.  He  said  that  it  was  idle  to  talk  of 
saving  themselves,  otherwise  than  by  the  king's 
good  pleasure ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  difhculties  of  their  position,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  Xenophon,  who  indig- 
nantly reminded  him  that,  when  they  openly 
defied  the  king,  he  had  sued  for  a  truce,  but 
^  those  of  their  number  who  placed  themselves 
at  bis  mercy  had  been  pitilessly  massacred.  A 
man  who  could  learn  nothing  from  such  expe- 
rience ought  no  longer  to  be  admitted  among 
them ;  and  he  advised  that  they  should  depose 
him,  as  a  disgrace  to  Greece,  from  his  com- 

*  Kai  ydp  r  Svap  h  A<rfj  hu. 
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mand,  and  use  him  as  a  beast  of  harden.    It 
was  now  made  known,  by  one  who  had  noticed 
that  the  ears  of  ApoUonides  had  been  pierced 
after  the  Lydian  fashion,  that  he  was  no  more 
a  Greek  by  birth  than  in  soul  -,  and  he  was  ig- 
nominiously  expelled.    The  rest  proceeded  in 
a  body  to  assemble  all  the  officers  of  their  own 
or  of  higher  rank  in  the  army :  it  was  near  mid- 
night  when  they  were  brought  together :  their 
number  amounted  to  about  a  hundred.     The 
eldest  officer  of  the  division  of  Proxenus,  hav- 
ing briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  call- 
ed upon  Xenophon  to  repeat  what  he  had  said. 
Xenophon  reminded  the  assembly  that  the  safe- 
ty of  the  whole  army  entirely  depended  on  the 
conduct  which  they  might  pursue  in  this  event- 
ful crisis.*    The  eyes  of  the  common  soldiers 
were  fixed  on  them ;  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample would  be  felt  throughout  the  ranks,  to  in- 
fuse either  despondency  or  courage  into  every 
bosom.    Their  superior  station,  as  it  conferred 
peculiar  advantages,  imposed  more  arduous  du- 
ties, and  obliged  them  to  watch  and  labour  ia 
behalf  of  those  who  were  placed  under  them. 
Their  first  care  should  be  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies which  had  been  made  by  the  massacre.    It 
would  then  be  expedient  to  assemble  their  men^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits. 
For  this  pur|)bse  it  would  be  proper  to  divert 
thek  mmds  from  gloomy  forebodings  to  thoughts 
of  action.    It  was  not  on  numl^rs,  or  brute 
strength,  bnt  on  the  manly  spirit  of  the  combat^ 
ants  that  victory  depended ;  and  he  had  observ- 
ed that  in  war  those  who  were  most  chary  of 
their  lives  seldom  survived  those  who  were 
willing  to  meet  an  honourable  death.    Cheiris- 
ophus  seconded  this  proposal,  and  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  election.  Timasion,  a  na- 
native  of  Dardanus,  was  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Clearchus,  Socrates  was  succeeded  by  Xantlii- 
cles,  an  Achaean,  Cleaner  by  Agias,  Meno  by  Phi- 
lesius,  an  Achaean.  Xenophon  himself  was  elec- 
ted to  supply  the  place  of  his  friend  Proxenus. 

The  election  was  scarcely  over  before  day 
began  to  dawn ;  and,  after  the  sentinels  bad 
been  relieved,  the  men  were  called  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  They  were  first  addressed 
by  Cheirisopbus,  who  only  spoke  of  the  loss 
they  had  sufiered  in  the  death  of  their  officers 
and  comrades ;  of  the  friendless  condition  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  desertion  of  An- 
aeus ;  of  the  doom  which  awaited  them  if  they 
should  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemies ;  and 
hence  took  occasion  to  exhort  them  to  make  up 
their  minds  for  victory  or  a  glorious  death.  He 
was  followed,  in  a  similar  strain,  by  Cleanor, 
who  dwelt  upon  the  perfidy  of  the  king  and 
Tissaphernes,  and  the  baseness  of  Arieus,  as 
motives  which  ^ould  induce  them  to  place  no 
trust  in  the  faith  of  the  barbarians,  but  to  meet 
their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  swords 
in  their  hands. 

Xenophon  rose  next.  He  had  equipped  him- 
self as  gallantly  as  possible  for  the  occasion, 
thinking,  he  says,  that,  whether  he  was  desti- 
ned to  victory  or  to  death,  it  became  him  to  meet 
either  event  in  his  fairest  array,  and  no  doubt 
designing  to  impress  the  spectators  with  the 
same  sentiment.    His  language  also  breathed 


*  VltYteruv  ^trt  xaipSv.    Schneider's  ofpinion  that  thew 
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hope  and  oonfidenoe.  Taking  up  the  topic  on 
which  Cleanor  had  insisted,  he  observed  that 
they  would  indeed  have  cause  for  despondency 
if  they  thought  of  entering  into  any  fresh  trea- 
ties with  the  barbarians ;  but  if  it  was  their 
purpose  to  avenge  their  murdered  IriendSy  and 
to  wage  interminable  war  with  the  assassins, 
they  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  happiest 
issue.  His  harangue  was  interrupted  at  this 
point  by  an  omen,  which  a  modem  historian 
can  scarcely  mention  with  gravity,  but  which, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Homer,  had  been  regard- 
ed by  all  religious  Greeks  as  an  intimation  of 
the  divine  blessing.  One  of  the  soldiers  chan- 
ced to  sneeze :  his  comrades,  with  one  accord, 
adored  the  god  who  .had  sent  the  propitious 
sound,  and  the  speaker  dexterously  availed 
himself  of  the  interruption.  He  proposed  that, 
since  in  the  midst  of  their  consultations  on  the 
means  of  their  deliverance,  they  had  been  cheer- 
ed with  such  an  augury — ^which  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  Zeus,  the  deliverer — ^they  should  join 
in  a  vow  of  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  this  god, 
to  be  offered  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  on 
a  friendly  soil.  The  vow  was  solenmly  made ; 
a  paean  was  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  and 
the  orator^roceeded. 

"  The  hopes  of  which  he  had  spoken  rested 
mainly  on  their  assurance  of  the  divine  favour, 
which  the  enemy  had  forfeited  by  his  impious 
treachery:  next  on  the  trophies  which  their 
forefathers  had  raised  over  the  countless  hosts 
of  their  barbarian  invaders,  and  of  which  they 
had  already  shown  themselves  worthy,  when 
the^  encountered  and  defeated  the  multitudes 
which  Artaxerxes  arrayed  against  them  at  Cu- 
liaxa.  They  were  then  fighting  for  Cyrus; 
they  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  for 
themselves.  They  then  met  an  untried  foe; 
they  had  now  experience  to  add  confidence  to 
their  courage.  They  had  indeed  been  deserted 
by  Ariseus  and  his  troops ;  but  it  was  better  for 
them  that  men  capable  of  such  baseness  should 
be  found  in  the  enemy's  ranks  than  by  their 
side.  It  was  true,  they  were  deficient  in  cav- 
alry ;  but  all  that  this  amounted  to  was,  that 
the  enemy  was  better  provided  with  the  means 
of  flight.  Hereafter  Tissaphemes  would  no 
longer  be  their  guide,  nor  would  the  king  fur- 
nish them  with  a  market.  But  let  them  con- 
sider whether  they  should  not  be  safer  with 
guides  such  as  they  might  easily  find,  who 
would  be  answerable  to  them  for  their  fidelity 
with  their  lives,  than  with  one  who  was  contin- 
ually meditating  their  destruction,  and  whether 
they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  more  abundant 
supplies  when  they  took  what  they  could  seize 
than  when  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  wt%t  they  were  able  to  pay  for.  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
diflliculties  of  their  position  were  increased  be- 
cause they  had  been  induced  to  cross  the  Ti- 
gris, and  had  thus  placed  it  between  them  and 
Greece.  As  they  advanced  towards  its  head, 
they  woukl  find  it  dwindle  to  a  brook,  which 
they  might  ford  without  westing  their  knees. 
But  even  if  they  should  be  hemmed  in  by  im- 
passable riyers,  and  be  left  without  a  guide, 
there  would  still  be  no  cause  for  despondency. 
They  knew  how  many  independent  nations, 
like  the  Mysians,  the  Pisidians,  and  the  Lyca- 
onians,  whose  country  they  had  themselves 


I  traversed,  maintained  themselves  within  the 
king's  dominions,  in  defiance  of  his  authority, 
and  in  the  possession  of  many  fair  cities.  If 
any  of  those  tribes — as  the  Mysians,  with  whonk 
a  Greek  would  not  think  it  honourable  to  be 
compared* — ^were  willing  to  quit  the  king's  ter- 
ritory, he  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  furnish  theok 
with  guides,  pave  a  highway  for  their  retreat, 
and  give  them  hostages  for  their  safety ;  and 
he  would  assuredly  be  overjoyed  to  do  as  much 
for  the  Greeks,  if,  instead  of  betraying  their 
anxiety  to  return  home,  they  intimated  an  in- 
clination to  stay  and  settle  in  his  empire. 
Xenophon's  only  fear  was,  lest,  if  they  should 
begin  to  make  the  trial,  the  sweets  of  ease  and 
plenty,  and  the  charms  of  the  Median  and  Per- 
sian women,  like  the  taste  of  the  lotus,  might 
make  them  forget  their  native  land.  He  wish- 
ed them  to  return,  and  make  known  to  their 
countrymen  that  all  of  them  who  were  strug- 
gling with  poverty  at  home  might  here  find 
ample  room  and  abundant  means  of  subsistence. 
But  first  of  all,  they  must  take  such  precautions 
as  would  enable  them  either  to  march  in  safety 
or  to  fight  with  advantage.  For  this  purpose 
he  advised  that  they  should  bum  their  wagons 
and  tents,  and  should  get  rid  of  all  that  was 
superfluous  in  their  baggage;  but,  above  all,, 
he  exhorted  them  to  observe  the  most  exact 
subordination,  and  to  aid  their  officers  to  en- 
force obedience;  that  the  enemy,  who  had 
hoped,  by  depriving  them  of  their  generals,  to 
introduce  disorder  into  their  camp,  might  find 
that,  in  the  room  of  the  one  Clearchus  whom 
they  had  lost,  there  were  ten  thousand  always 
on  the  watch  to  repress  any  breach  of  disci- 
pline." This  motion  was  carried,  as  was  Xeno- 
phon's next  proposal,  for  regulating  the  order 
of  the  march.  He  suggested  that  they  should 
move  in  four  divisions,  so  as  to  enclose  the  bag- 
gage in  a  hollow  square.  The  honour  of  lead- 
ing the  van  he  proposed  to  confer  on  Cheins- 
ophus,  as  a  Spartan ;  the  command  of  the  two 
flank  divisions  on  the  two  eldest  generals ;  the 
rear,  as  the  post  of  danger,  he  claimed  for  Ti- 
masion  and  himself^  as  the  youngest. 

The  assembly  Was  then  dismissed ;  and  the 
men  immediately  proceeded  to  burn  the  wagons 
and  the  tents,  and,  after  they  had  supplied  one 
another's  wants,  their  superfluous  baggage.  Be- 
fore they  resumed  their  march,  a  Persian  na- 
med Mithridates,  whom  they  bad  known  as  an 
adherent  of  Cyrus,  rode  up  with  about  thirty 
horse,  and  having  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
generals,  represented  hiipself  as  threatened 
with  great  dangers  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Cyrus,  and  as  willing  to  join  them  with 
aill  his  followers,  if  he  found  that  the  course  they 
designed  to  pursue  was  one  tliat  held  out  a  pros- 
pect of  safety  for  him ;  and  be  therefore  desired 
them  to  disclose  their  plans  to  him  as  a  friend. 
After  a  consultation,  Cheirisopbus  was  instruct- 
ed to  reply,  that  if  they  were  not  molested,  they 
meant  to  pass  through  the  country  with  as  little 
damage  to  it  as  possible  ;  but  if  any  one  should 
attempt  to  impede  their  progress,  he  would  find 
them  prepared  for  a  contest.  Mithridates  then 
endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  thus  discovered  himself  to 
be  an  emissary  of  Tissaphemes,  who  for  greater 

*  The  proyerba  JAvc&v  eaxaroi>  Mvcfiv  Xc'a,  show  in 
what  light  the  Myuans  wen  viewed  by  the  Greeks. 
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security  had  sent  one  of  his  confidential  serrants 
along  with  him.  Warned  by  this  occurrence, 
the  generals  passed  a  resolution,  that  so  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  enemy*s  territory  they 
would  receive  no  overtures  from  him.  It  was 
time  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  so  insidi- 
ous a  foe  :  for  some  of  the  men  had  already 
been  seduced  by  his  artifices  to  desert;  and 
among  the  rest,  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian  officer,* 
went  off  in  the  night  with  twenty  soldiers.  The 
army  then  set  out,  and  crossed  the  Zabatus  with- 
out interruption. 

The  retreat  which  began  from  this  point  was 
the  most  memorable  and  brilliant  period  in  Xen- 
ophon's  life;  and  the  narrative  of  it,  which  he 
drew  up  after  his  return,  deserves  perhaps  to 
be  considered  as  his  greatest  literary  work. 
The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  his  command 
is  the  more  remarkable,  if,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  held,  and 
before  this  expedition  he  had  had  few  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  any  military  experience. 
But  the  qualities  which  this  occasion  drew 
forth  were  less  those  of  the  soldier  and  the 
general,  than  such  as  had  been  cultivated  by 
his  intercourse  with  Socrates.  The  kind  of 
practical  philosophy  which  he  had  extracted 
from  his  master's  discourses  was  now  called 
into  constant  exercise,  and  appears  in  its  most 
advantageous  light.  To  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  courage,  patience,  firmness,  mildness,  and 
evenness  of  temper,  the  army  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  safety.  In  the  hour  of  danger 
and  the  place  of  difficulty  he  was  always  fore- 
most, ready  to  share  the  hardships  and  toils  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  cheer  them  by  the  example 
of  his  never-failing  alacrity.  But  it  is  in  his 
own  history  of  the  expedition  that  the  proof  and 
illustration  of  these  remarks  must  be  sought. 
Our  object  and  limits  only  permit  us  to  follow 
the  outline  of  his  narrative,  and  to  notice  a  few 
passages  which  appear  most  important,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  we  have  hitherto  taken  of  the 
subject. 

They  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  the  river 
when  Mithridates  again  appeared,  with  about 
200  cavalry  and  400  bowmen  and  slingers,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  approached  sufficiently  near, 
began  to  assail  them  with  a  shower  of  missiles. 
The  Greeks  now  felt,  not  only  their  want  of 
cavalry,  but  the  deficiency  of  their  light  troops, 
whose  arrows  and  javelins  f(^  short  of  the  en- 
emy, while  they  were  themselves  within  his 
reach.  Xenophon  was  at  length  induced  to 
«harge  the  assailants  with  the  heavy  infantry 
and  the  targeteers  which  he  commanded.  But 
he  was  not  able  to  overtake  them,  and  his  troops 
were  both  galled  by  the  arrows  which  the 
mounted  bowmen  scattered  behind  them  as  they 
iled,  and  were  still  more  hotly  pressed  in  their 
retreat  towards  the  main  body.  After  fighting 
the  whole  day  the  army  had  advanced  little  more 
than  three  miles,  and  reached  its  halting-place 
tired  and  dispirited.  Xenophon  was  censured 
by  Cheirisophus  and  the  elder  generals  for  his 
imprudence  in  making  a  hazardous  and  unavail- 
ing charge  ;  and  he  did  not  so  much  endeavour 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  as  to  urge  the 
necessity,  which  had  been  so  clearly  manifested 

*  He  must  hare  beeu  a  difTcrpnt  persou  frum  the  Arca- 
dian of  the  same  name,  and  probably  of  the  came  rank,  who 
waa  wounded  the  day  before.  His  wounds,  according  to 
Xonophon's  description,  must  have  been  mortal. 


by  the  events  of  the  day,  of  immediately  form- 
ing a  body  of  cavalry  and  slingers  capable  of 
repelling  the  enemy's  assaults.    There  were  a 
few  borses  in  the  camp,  some  belonging  to  him- 
self, some  which  had  been  left  of  the  squadron 
of  Clearchus,  and  several  which  had  been  taken, 
and  were  used  for  carrying  the  baggage.     He 
had  also  learned  that  there  were  some  Rhodians 
in  the  army,  who  were  for  the  most  part  very 
expert  slingers,  understood  the  use  of  leaden 
bullets,  and  could  send  their  missiles  twice  as 
far  as  the  Persians.    Before  morning  a  troop 
of  about  fifty  horse  was  raised  and  equipped 
with  cavalry  armour,  and  200  Rhodians  had 
been  induced  to  offer  their  services  as  slingers. 
And  when  Mithridates  again  appeared  with  a 
larger  force — 1000  cavalry  and  4000  bowmen 
and  slingers — ^which  he  had  obtained  from  Tis- 
saphernes  on  a  promise  that  he  would  deliver 
the  Greeks  into  his  hands,  he  was  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.    The  Greeks,  knowing  the 
character  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  to  deal 
with,  to  heighten  the  dread  of  their  valour  by  a 
false  show  of  cruelty,  mutilated  the  slain.     Du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  day  they  pursued  their  march 
without  molestation,  ahd  halted  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  near  a  great  decayed*  city,  sur- 
rounded by  impregnable  walls,  which  Xenophon 
calls  Larissa.    Near  it  was  a  pyramid,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  number  of  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lages in  the  plain  had  taken  refuge.    The  next 
day  they  came  to  another  great  city,  similarly 
fortified,  named  Mespila,  about  which,  as  about 
Larissa,  Xenophon  heard  a  legend,  in  the  style 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  relating  to  the  times  of 
the  Persian  conquest ;  but  they  saw  no  enemy. 
The  day  after  Tissaphemes  came  up  with  a  nu- 
merous host,  composed  of  his  own  cavalry  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  army,  the  troops  of 
Orontes,  and  those  which  the  king's  brother,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  had  brought  to  join 
him.     He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  charge 
the  Greeks,  but  only  endeavoured  to  annoy  their 
rear  and  flanks  with  his  slingers  and  bowmen. 
But  the  Rhodians,  and  a  few  Scythian  archers, 
who  had  probably  belonged  to  the  division  of 
Clearchus,  were  found  sufficient  to  ward  off 
these  insults,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  Tissa- 
phemes kept  following  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
without  doing  them  any  mischief    Several  of 
the  long  Persian  bows,  which  fell  into  their 
hands,  supplied  the  Cretan  archers  with  weap- 
ons far  superior  to  their  own ;  and  they  endeav- 
oured by  continual  practice  to  acquire  the  power 
of  reaching  a  greater  distance.* 

The  abundance  of  provisions  which  they 
found  in  the  villages  where  they  halted  induced 
them  to  rest  there  the  next  day.  As  they  pur- 
sued their  march  across  the  plain,  Tissapher- 
nes  still  hovered  on  their  rear ;  and  though  in 
general  he  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  he  seems  to 
have  found  some  opportunities  of  annoying 
them ;  for  the  experience  of  this  day's  march 
taught  them  that  the  dispositions  which  had 
been  adopted  on  Xenophon's  proposal  were  in- 
convenient in  a  retreat,  when  an  enemy  was 
so  close  behind.    Yet  Xenophon  does  not  say 

*  'EfieA^ruy  roicvciv  iainaivru  fiaxpAv.  It  seams  to  bs 
tn  theso  wonls  thai  Raleigh  alludes  w»en  he  says  (Hisi.of 
the  World,  iii.,  10,  ^)  that  Xenophon  trained  ku  archers  t9 
shoot  compass,  tcho  had  been  accustcmtd  to  the  pmnl  biank. 
Bat  this  can  scarcely  hare  Iwca  Xenophon's  meaning  in 
this  passage. 
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that  any  other  form  was  sobstituted  for  the  hol- 
low square  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  mo- 
Yingv  but  only  that  eix  battalions  of  100  men 
each  were  detached  from  the  main  body,  and 
ptaoed  under  separate  officers,  to  serve  as  any 
emergenc]r  might  arise,  to  remedy  the  irregu- 
larity which  the  various  accidents  of  the  road 
produced  from  time  to  time  in  the  flanks  of  the 
cdmnn,  and  to  preserre  order  in  the  fording  of 
streams  and  the  crossing  of  bridges,  or  any  oth- 
er difficult  and  dangerous  passage.  In  this  way 
they  marched  four  days,  continually  threatened, 
but  little  harmed,  by  the  enemy^s  cavalry.  On 
the  fifth  day  they  were  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of'  a  pakice,  the  residence  of  a  satrap  in 
the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  villages  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  from  which  they  were  parted  by 
several  ranges  of  lower  hilliB.  They  at  first 
hoped  that  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  would 
reUeve  them  from  the  assaults  of  the  cavalry. 
But  when  they  began  to  descend  from  the  top 
of  the  first  ridge  which  they  had  to  cross,  they 
found  themselves  galled  more  than  ever- by  the 
shower  of  missiles  which  was  poured  upon  them 
frona  above,  and  which  compelled  their  own 
archers  and  siingers  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
ranks  of  the  heavy  infantry.  The  enemy,  in- 
deed, was  soon  dislodged  from  his  vantage 
ground  by  a  charge  of  the  heavy-armed.  But 
the  troops  emi^oyed  on  this  service  suffered  as 
before,  when  they  descended  to  rejoin  the  rest; 
and  the  annoyance  was  repeated  in  the  cross- 
ing of  the  next  ridge,  so  that  when  they  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  third  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  halt,  and  to  send  a  body  of  targeteers  to  oc- 
cupy the  higher  ground  on  the  right.  Their 
appearance  prevented  the  enemy's  approach, 
and  moving  on  a  line  with  the  main  body  along 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  they  secured  it  from 
all  farther  annoyance  until  it  reached  its  halt- 
ing-place in  the  villages  near  the  satrap's  pal- 
ace. Here  they  rested  three  days,  as  well  on 
aceoant  of  the  wounded,  for  whom  eight  phy- 
sicians or  surgeons  were  appointed,  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  large  store  of  provisions  which 
had  been  laid  up  in  the  villages  for  the  satrap's 
use.  On  the  fourth,  when  they  descended  into 
the  plain,  Tissaphemes  overtook  them,  and 
harassed  them  so  much,  that  they  halted  at  the 
first  TiUage  they  saw ;  for  the  number  of  the 
-woonded  was  so  great  that,  with  the  hands 
which  were  required  to  bear  them,  and  to  carry 
the  arms  of  the  bearers,  it  sensibly  diminished 
the  disposable  force  of  the  army.  They  were, 
however,  able  easily  to  repel  an  attack  which 
the  enemy  made  upon  them  in  their  quarters, 
and  by  a  night  march  left  him  so  far  behind, 
that  they  did  not  see  him  again  for  three  days. 
This  relief  they  owed  chiefly  to  the  distance — 
never  mnch  less  than  eight  miles — at  which 
the  Pereians  encamped,  to  avoid  a  surprise  in 
the  night,  for  which,  Xenophon  observes,  a 
Pereian  army,  consisting  mainly  of  cavalry, 
-was  peculiarly  unprepared.*  But  on  the  fourth 
day  they  found  that  Tissaphernes,  who  had 

-*  The  Mme  rasson  is  auigned,  nearly  in  the  tame  terms, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Cyropiedia  referred  to  in  aprecediag 
naC«  (p.  5:^3}  for  t^e  practice  there  mentioned.  The  horses 
in  a  barbahau  oamp,  Xenophon  dbservest  being  shackled  at 
their  mangers,  are,  in  case  of  attack,  to  be  loosened,  bridled, 
a,iMl  saddled ;  and  then  the  rider  has  to  arm  himself,  and, 
•wh«n  ho  is  mounted,  he  can  move  but  slowly  throoirl^  the 
ci'O'Wl  of  the  camp. 
Vol.  I. — Z  z  z 


passed  them  in  the  night,  had  occupied  a  point 
of  the  mountain  which  commanded  the  road. 
He  was,  however,  dislodged  lir(Mn  the  position 
by  Xenophon,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
heavy  infantry,  by  dint  of  great  exertions,  gain- 
ed a  higher  part  of  the  hdge.  The  Greeks 
then  came  down  upon  a  rich  plain  stretching  to 
the  Tigris,  studded  with  villages,  in  which,  they 
found  abundant  supplies.  In  the  afternoon  Tis- 
saphemes, who  had  taken  a  ditferent  road,  sud- 
denly appeared  again,  and  cut  off  some  of  their 
stragglers.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  be- 
gan to  try  another  mode  of  attack,  and  set  fire 
to  some  of  the  villages.  It  was  a  confession, 
Xenophon  said,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  that 
the  land  was  not  his  own,  but  was  in  their  pow- 
er. But  notwithstanding  this  encouragement, 
it  would  seem  that  not  only  the  army,  but  the 
generals  were  alarmed  by  the  new  attempt, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  before  threat- 
ened by  Tissaphemes,  but  which  he  seems  to 
have  reserved  as  a  last  expedient  for  the  time 
when  the  Greeks  should  be  enclosed,  as  they 
now  were,  between  the  mountains  and  the  riv- 
er ;  for  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain,  precipi- 
tous cliffs,  descending  into  the  bed  of  the  Ti- 
gris, stopped  their  passage:  the  stream  was 
unfordable,  and  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  line  of  march.  An  ingenious  Rhodian  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  army  across  the  river  upon 
a  new  kind  of  raft  composed  of  inflated  hides 
and  skins.  But  the  project  was  deemed  im 
practicable  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy; 
who  were  seen  in  great  numbera  on  the  opposite 
bank.  They  therefore  returned,  having  burned 
the  villages  which  they  left,  to  their  last  quar- 
tera,  and  examined  their  prisonera  as  to  the 
road  which  they  were  to  take.  To  continue 
their  march  northward,  without  crossing  the 
Tigris,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  enter 
the  mountainous  region  on  their  right,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  fierce  Carduchians,  who 
had  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
Great  King,  and  had  once  tbtally  destroyed  an 
army  of  130,000  men  which  he  had  sent  to  in- 
vade their  territories.  This,  however,  appear- 
ed to  be  the  only  practicable  course,  and  was 
adopted.  Tissaphemes,  who  bad  watched  their 
retrograde  movement,  as  if  with  surprise  and 
curiosity,  ftom  a  distance,  when  he  saw  them 
strike  into  the  Carduchian  mountains,  gave  up 
all  farther  pureuit. 

They  had  crossed  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  in  the  dark,  during  the  last  watch  of  the 
night,  and  found  the  pass  unguarded.  But  the 
people  fled  from  their  villages  at  their  approadi, 
and,  though  the  Greeks  at  firat  spared  their 
property  as  much  as  possible,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  listen  to  any  pacific  overtures.  They, 
perhaps,  felt  both  their  honour  and  their  safety 
concerned  to  preserve  their  territoiy  inviolate, 
and,  having  recovered  from  their  first  surprise, 
and  collected  a  part  of  their  forces,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  their  missiles 
made  some  slaughter  among  the  last  troops, 
which  issued,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  from 
the  long  and  narrow  defile.  In  the  night  the 
watchfires  of  the  Carduchians  were  seen  bia- 
sing on  the  peaks  of  the  surrounding  hills — sig- 
nals which  warned  the  Greeks  that  they  might 
expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  collected  forces  of 
their  tribes.    They  felt  that  much  would  depend 
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on  the  rapidity  of  their  morements,  and  reaoly- 
ed  to  leave  behind  them  their  weaker  cattle  and 
their  captives,  who  retarded  their  inarch,  con- 
anmed  their  provisions,  and  employed  many 
hands  to  keep  guard  over  them.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  next  day*s  march  the  enemy  hung 
upon  their  rear,  compelling  the  heavy-armed 
from  time  to  time  to  make  sallies  against  them, 
and  had  occupied  the  summit  of  the  only  pass 
which  seemed  to  cross  the  rugged  mouatains  in 
front  of  them.  Their  situation  would  have  been 
almost  desperate  if  Xenophon  had  not  taken 
two  of  the  natives  in  an  ambush,  one  of  whom, 
after  he  had  seen  his  fellow  put  to  death,  under- 
took to  guide  them  to  another  pass.  By  this 
discovery  a  detachment  of  volunteers  was  ena- 
bled, after  a  hard  struggle,  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my from  his  first  position.  Xenophon  still  en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  his  interpreter,  to  nego- 
tiate a  truce  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  bury- 
ing the  slain.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  they 
listened  only  to  cover  their  hostile  inclinations ; 
and,  though  the  slain  were  restored  in  exchange 
for  the  guide,  the  army,  during  its  march  through 
the  Carduchian  territory,  which  lasted  seven 
days,  was  forced  to  contest  every  pass.  The 
barbarians  were  light  of  foot,  so  that  they  could 
approach  securely  within  a  short  distance,  and 
they  discharged  their  arrows  with  such  force  as 
to  pierce  both  shield  and  corslet.  The  Greeks 
suffered  more  from  their  resistance  than  from 
aU  the  efforts  which  the  king  and  Tissaphemes 
had  made  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  were 
glad  when,  descending  from  the  mountains, 
Uiey  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Centrites, 
which  flowed  at  about  a  mile  from  their  foot, 
and  divided  the  land  of  the  Carduchians  from 
Armenia,  the  satrapy  of  Orontes. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  with 
hostile  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  had 
been  collected  by  Orontes  from  his  own  satrapy, 
and  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  independent 
tribes,  among  which  the  Chaldeans  were  ao- 
counted  the  most  warlike.  The  Greeks  found 
that  the  river  was  too  deep  to  be  forded  with 
safety  in  the  face  of  such  an  enemy ;  and,  as 
they  saw  the  Carduchians  assembled  in  great 
numbers  behind  them,  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  their  rear  when  they  began 
to  cross,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  imminent 
danger.  But  in  the  second  night  Xenophon 
had  another  encouraging  dream,  and  the  next 
morning  he  received  information  of  a  ford  about 
half  a  mile  off,  at  a  place  which  was  not  acces- 
sible to  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  effect  their  passage  in  spite  of  the 
threats  of  the  Carduchians,  who,  though  formi- 
dable in  their  mountains,  when  they  came  down 
into  the  plain,  were  put  to  flight  by  the  charge 
of  a  small  body  of  the  heavy  infantry.  No  ene- 
my now  appeared  until,  having  passed  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Tigris,  they  came  to  the  River  Tel- 
eboas,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Western  Armenia, 
the  satrapy  of  Teribazus.  He  himself  came  up 
to  the  Greek  camp,  attended  by  a  few  horsemen 
and  an  interpreter,  and  proposed  a  truce,  on 
condition  that  the  Greeks,  in  their  passage 
through  his  province,  should  do  no  unnecessary 
damage.  These  terms  were  accepted ;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  he  was  watching 
their  movements  with  an  army,  and  designed 
to  occupy  a  pass  which  was  their  only  outlet 


through  the  mountains  on  the  western  aide  of 
Armenia.  This  intelligence  enabled  them  to 
disconcert  his  plans.  Leaving  a  body  of  troops 
to  guard  their  camp,  they  not  only  seenred  the 
pass,  but,  falling  suddenly  on  the  camp  of  Teri- 
bazus, dispersed  his  forces,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  his  tent,  with  all  his  furniture 
and  a  part  of  his  household.  They  were  thus 
released  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy ;  and  this 
was  the  last  show  of  obstruction  opposed  to 
them  during  their  retreat  by  the  power  of  Per- 
sia. But  in  their  march  through  the  Armenian 
highlands  they  had  to  straggle  with  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season  and  the  climate,  which  a 
more  active  enemy  might  perhaps  have  used 
for  their  destruction.  The  snow  lay  six  feet 
deep  on  their  road,  and  several  of  the  men  per- 
ished through  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  whicb 
was  sometimes  sharpened  by  a  fierce  north 
wind.  This,  indeed,  abated,  after  a  sacrifice 
which  the  soothsayers  prescribed  to  Boreas; 
but  the  men  suffered  so  much  from  the  frost 
and  the  snow  that  it  was  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  violence,  that  Xenophon 
could  induce  them  to  proceed.  Their  hard- 
ships, however,  were  but  little  aggravated  by 
any  attempts  of  the  enemy ;  for  though  they 
were  followed  by  some  hostile  hands,  it  seems 
to  have  been  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and 
these  marauders  were  easily  checked.  So  little 
preparation  had  been  made  to  arrest  their  prog- 
ress, that,  in  some  of  the  villages  which  they 
passed  through,  they  made  the  natives  believe 
that  they  were  in  the  king's  service,  and  march- 
ing to  join  the  satrap.  The  chief  of  a  village, 
who  was  taken  by  Xenophon,  both  served  them 
as  a  guide,  and  procured  a  hospitable  reception 
for  them  in  many  of  the  Armenian  villages,  un- 
til a  hasty  blow,  which  he  received  from  Chei* 
risophus,  provoked  him  to  make  his  escape. 
They,  however,  arrived  in  safety  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  which  Xenophon  calls  the  Phasis, 
and  pursued  their  march  without  interruption 
until  they  were  stopped  before  a  pass  which 
they  found  guarded  by  three  warlike  tribes,  the 
Chalybes,  Taochians,  and  Phasians.  After  this 
obstacle  had  been  surmounted  by  a  detachment 
which  gained  a  higher  point  in  the  ridge  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  position,  they  had  to 
encounter  a  still  more  formidable  resistance 
from  the  Taochians,  who  defended  their  almost 
impregnable  fortresses  with  desperate  valour, 
and  in  their  last  retreat  flung  themselves,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  down  from  the  rocks, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  victorious 
enemy. 

It  was  in  like  manner,  sword  in  hand,  that 
they  forced  their  way  through  the  land  of  the 
Chalybes,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes 
whose  countries  they  traversed.  They  were 
armed  nearly  after  the  Greek  fashion,  and  their 
towns,  in  which  they  had  collected  all  their 
provisions,  were  so  strongly  fortified  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  been  detained  by  almost  in- 
supeiable  difficulties  if  they  had  not  been  able 
to  subsist  un  the  plunder  of  the  Taochians. 
Among  the  next  people  whose  land  they  enter- 
ed, the  Scythinians,  they  met  with  no  opposition, 
and  even  with  an  appearance  of  *good-will ;  for 
the  chief  sent  a  guide  to  them,  who  promised 
in  the  course  of  five  days  to  lead  them  to  a 
place  within  view  of  the  sea.    He  led  them 
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tlurovgb  the  territory  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  in- 
Tited  them  to  ravage  it,  and  thus  disclosed  the 
motive  of  the  c)iief 's  friendly  behaviour.  Bat 
he  fuUiiled  his  engagement.  On  the  fifth  day, 
as  the  army  was  ascending  Mount  Theche,  a 
lofty  ridge  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
cred Mountain,  jCenophon  and  the  rear-guard 
observed  a  stoppage  and  an  unusual  clamour  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  which  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  they  supposed  at  first  that  they  saw 
an  enemy  before  them;  but  when  Xenophon 
rode  up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  the  first  shouts 
that  struck  his  ear  were,  **  The  Sea !  the  Sea !" 
The  glad  sound  ran  quickly  till  it  reached  the 
hindmost,  and  all  pressed  forward  to  enjoy  the 
cheering  spectacle.  The  Euxine  spread  its  wa- 
ters before  their  eyes^— waters  which  rolled  on 
to  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  which  washed  the 
walls  of  many  Greek  cities  on  the  nearest  coast 
of  Asia.  Officers  and  men  embraced  one  an- 
other with  tears  of  joy.  A  pile  of  stones  was 
reared  on  the  summit  of  the  Sacred  Mountain, 
and  crowned  with  captive  arms  and  other  of- 
ferings. Then,  having  dismissed  their  guide 
with  suitable  presents,  they  followed  the  road 
which  he  had  pointed  out  to  them  towards  the 
eoast. 

It  brought  them  to  the  confluence  of  two  riv- 
ers, one  of  which  divided  the  Scythinians  from 
the  Macrones,  who  were  strongly  posted  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  threatened,  by  their  hostile 
gestures  and  mutual  exhortations,  to  dispute 
the  passage.  Their  shouts  struck  one  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  as  a  familiar  sound.  It  was  the 
land  of  his  birth,  from  which  he  had  been  torn 
in  his  youth,  to  live  as  a  slave  at  Athens. 
Through  his  mediation  his  countrymen  were 
induced  to  lay  aside  their  hostility,  and  even  to 
aflbrd  the  most  friendly  aid  to  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  conducted  to  the  borders  of  Col- 
chis. After  another  hard  struggle  with  the  bar- 
barians, who  were  in  possession  of  a  difficult 
pass  of  their  mountains,  they  descended  to  the 
coast,  and  reached  the  friendly  walls  of  Trape- 
zus,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  on  Colchian  ground, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and 
celebrated  their  deliverance  with  votive  sacri- 
fices and  solemn  games. 

The  prevailing  desire  of  the  ^hole  army  was 
BOW  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Greece ; 
but  the  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Euxine  were  interspersed  over  the  territories 
of  many  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  and  after 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  march  which 
they  had  just  ended,  having  the  sea  immediate- 
ly before  them,  the  men  were  extremely  averse 
to  the  thought  of  pursuing  their  journey  by 
land.  They  would,  as  one  of  them  said,  have 
done  with  the  watches,  and  labours,  and  dangers 
of  the  camp  and  the  field,  and  be  carried  home, 
like  Ulysses,  stretched  asleep  on  the  deck. 
Cheirisophus,  being  acquainted  with  Anaxibius, 
who  was  at  this  time  Admiral  of  Sparta,  and 
was  stationed  at  Byzantium,  was  commission- 
ed to  obtain  transports  to  fetch  them  away  from 
Trapezus.  During  his  absence,  Xenophon  ad- 
vised that  they  should  borrow  some  galleys 
from  the  Trapezuntians,  and  force  as  many  ves- 
sels as  they  could  into  their  service ;  but  Dex- 
ippus,  a  Laconian,  who  was  sent  out  with  a 
penteconter  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  dis- 
eharging  his  commission,  sailed  away  to  By- 


Kaotinm;  and  Chetrtsophua  lingered  so  long, 
that  the  Greeks — after  a  dangerous  expedition 
on  which  they  were  led  by  the  Trapezuntians 
against  a  neighbouring  tribe,  the  Drile,  one  of 
the  most  warlike  on  the  Euxine,  whose  hostile 
inroads  frequently  annoyed  Trapezus — ^found 
themselves  compelled,  by  the  want  of  provis- 
ions, to  shift  their  quarters.  The  men  above 
forty,  with  the  women — of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber had  followed  the  army — the  children  and 
the  sick,  were  embarked  in  the  vessels  which 
had  been  procured ;  the  rest  proceeded  by  land 
to  Cerasus,  also  a  colony  of  Sinope  in  the  land 
of  the  Colchians.  Here  they  reviewed  their 
forces,  and  it  was  found  tliat  of  about  10,000 
men  who  had  set  out  from  Sardis  or  from  Cu- 
naxa,  8600  had  survived.  The  money  taken  by 
the  sale  of  the  captives  was  here  distributed ; 
and  a  tenth,  which  was  reserved  for  Apollo  and 
the  Ephesian  Artemis,  was  divided  among  the 
generals,  to  be  laid  out  at  their  discretion  in 
honour  of  those  deities. 

At  Cerasus  they  remained  ten  days ;  and  be- 
fore their  departure  the  generals  experienced 
an  alarming  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing discipline  among  a  body  of  troops  so  com- 
posed when  they  were  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  sense  of  a  common  danger.  A  neighbour- 
ing tribe  of  friendly  barbarians  was  treach- 
erously attacked  by  a  party  of  volunteers,  led 
against  them  by  an  officer  who  hoped  to  enrich 
himself  with  the  booty,  but  fell,  with  many  of 
his  followers,  in  the  assault ;  and  their  envoys, 
who  came  to  Cerasus  for  satisfaction,  were 
stoned  to  death  by  some  of  the  survivers.  This 
outrage  was  perpetrated  after  the  main  body 
had  resumed  its  march;  but  when  the  Cera- 
suntians  proceeded  to  the  oamp  to  complain  of 
it,  they  there  witnessed  another  tumult,  in 
which  an  officer  belonging  to  what  we  should 
call  the  commissariat,*  was  threatened  with 
death  by  the  soldiers.  These  occurrences  seem 
to  have  excited  alarm  at  Cotyora,  where  the 
army  next  arrived,  after  having  traversed  the 
territory  of  the  savage  Mosynscians,  and  the 
citizens  refused  either  to  affisrd  it  a  market  or 
to  admit  the  sick  within  their  walls.  But  the 
Greeks,  having  forced  their  way  into  the  town, 
compelled  them  to  receive  the  sick  into  their 
houses,  and  plundered  the  circumjacent  coun- 
tiy.  Cotyora  was  a  colony  of  Sinope,  planted 
in  the  land  of  the  Tibarenes,  and  both  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  parent  city,  and  was  governed  by  a 
Sinopian  harmost.  The  Sinopians  were  alarm- 
ed for  their  subjects,  and  sent  envoys  to  ex* 
postulate  with  the  Greeks  on  their  hostile  pro- 
ceedings. Xenophon  defended  them  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  and  repelled  the  threats  thrown 
out  by  the  chief  of  the  embassy — ^who  talked  of 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Paphlagonian  king,  Co- 
rylas,  against  them — ^in  a  manner  which  induced 
him  to  change  his  tone,  and  to  exert  his  au- 
thority to  procure  a  more  hospitable  reception 
for  them  at  Cotyora. 

The  envoys  were  next  consulted  on  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  towards  Greece ;  they  de- 
scribed the  obstacles  which  the  army  would 
have  to  encounter  if  it  attempted  to  force  its 
way  through  Paphlagonia,  as  insuperable ;  and 
so  strong  was  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  their 
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fonnidable  guests,  tbat  they  engaged  to  pronde 
transports  for  the  whole  army ;  and  three  dep- 
uties were  sent  back  with  them  to  Sinope  to 
fetch  the  yessels.  During  their  stay  at  Cotyo- 
ra,  which  histed  forty*five  days,  Xenophon 
thought  he  saw  a  fayourable  opportunity  for  ex- 
ecuting a  project,  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
for  some  time  in  his  mind,  of  planting  a  new 
colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  the 
soothsayer  Silanus,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  scheme,  was  desirous  of  returning  home  to 
enjoy  the  munificent  present  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Cyrus,  and  both  prematurely  di- 
vulged Xenophon's  views  and  did  his  utmost 
to  thwart  them.  And  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  seemed  so  averse  to  them,  that  Xenophon 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  he  had  aban- 
doned them.  But  the  rumour  of  his  design  en- 
abled Timasion  and  Thorax,  a  Boeotian,  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  some  merchants  from 
Sinope  and  Heraclea,  who  were  present  in  Co- 
tyora,  and  by  their  reports  these  two  cities  were 
induced  to  offer  to  provide  pay  as  well  as  ves- 
sels for  the  troops,  on  condition  that  they 
should  sail  away  to  Greece ;  and  even  engaged 
Timasion,  by  a  promise  of  money,  to  exert  his 
influence  for  promoting  this  object.  When, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  Xenophon  had 
dropped,  or  at  least  disclaimed  the  purpose  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  that  the  men  were  bent  on 
returning  home,  the  Sinopians  and  Heracleots 
no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  fulfil  these 
promises,  and  sent  the  transports  without  any 
money.  Timasion,  who,  relying  on  their  as- 
surances, had  made  large  promises  to  the  sol- 
diers, now  dreaded  the  efllscta  of  their  disap- 
pointment, and  would  have  persuaded  Xeno- 
phon to  resume  his  project,  and  to  join  him  and 
the  other  generals — who,  with  the  exception  of 
Neon,  the  lieutenant  of  Cheirisophus,  were  all 
ready  to  share  the  expedition — in  an  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis. 
It  is  not  clear  how  they  could  have  hoped  to 
succeed  in  such  an  enterprise,  for  when  a  ru- 
mour of  it  was  circulated  in  the  army,  and 
Neon,  ignorantly  or  maliciously  imputed  it  to 
Xenophon,  who  had  refused  to  concur  in  it,  the 
men  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
into  a  mutiny,  and  Xenophon  was  again  obliged 
to  vindicate  himself,  and  to  point  out  the  ab^ 
surdity  of  supposing  that  he  meant  to  accom- 
plish such  an  object,  either  by  artifice  or  vio- 
lence, against  their  inclinations.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  relating  the  scenes  which  had 
taken  place  at  Cerasus,  which  were  not  gen- 
erally known,  and  excited  universal  indignation, 
and  proposed  a  solemn  lustration  to  purify  the 
army  from  the  stain  of  blood.  This  transaction 
suggested  the  thought  of  a  court,  which  was 
held  to  receive  an  account  from  the  generals 
of  their  conduct  during  the  expedition.  Some 
charges  of  peculation  and  negligence  were 
brought  and  proved,  and  sundry  penalties  in- 
flicted. Xenophon  himself  did  not  escape  ac- 
oosation,  bat  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was 
assailed  not  only  afl%>rded  him  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  himself  from  the  imputation  cast  on 
him  of  an  oppressive  exercise  of  his  authority, 
.but  revived  the  recollection  of  numberless  acts 
of  kindness  and  self-denial,  by  which  he  had 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  of  the  whole  army. 


A  sufficient  number  of  transports  was  at 
length  collected  for  the  embarcation  of  aH  the 
troops,  and  a  fair  wind  brought  them  in  the 
course  of  two  days  to  Harmene,  the  port  of 
Sinope,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertain 
ed,  and  were  found  by  Cheirisophus,  who  re- 
turned with  a  single  galley,  but  brought  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  and  praise  from  Anax- 
ibius,  and  a  promise  that,  when  they  came  out 
of  the  Euxine,  he  would  provide  employment 
and  pay  for  them.  They  had  now  left  almost 
all  obstacles  behind  them,  and  all  anxiety  about 
their  return  had  been  sufficiently  removed  to 
make  room  for  other  cares.  Their  main  wish 
now  was  to  carry  home  some  fruit  of  the  long  and 
laborious  expedition  which  was  just  drawing  to 
its  dose.  For  this  purpose,  it  seemed  advisable 
that  the  command  should  no  longer  be  divided 
among  many  generals,  but  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  chief  The  thirst  of 
plunder  had  opened  their  eyes  more  eflectually 
than  all  their  past  dangers  to  the  benefit  which 
might  be  expected  from  secrecy  of  counsel  and 
promptness  of  action.  The  unanimous  choice 
of  the  army  fell  upon  Xenophon ;  and  he  was 
strongly  pressed  by  the  inferior  officers  to  ac- 
cept the  supreme  command.  As  he  owns  thai 
he  was  powerfully  tempted  by  the  ofier,  we  can 
hardly  refuse  to  believe  him  when  he  asserts 
that  it  was  by  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  the 
victims  which  he  consulted  that  he  wss  induced 
to  decline  it,  though  he  himself  assigned  a  much 
more  rational  motive  for  his  conduct — ^the  re- 
flection that  such  a  distinction  conferred  on  an 
Athenian,  when  a  Lacedsmonian  was  present, 
might  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans. 
The  command  was  accordingly  bestowed  on 
Cheirisophus,  who,  while  he  accepted  it,  ob- 
served that  Xenophon  had  acted  prudently  in 
declining  it,  since  Dexippus — the  man  who  had 
so  treacherously  deserted  his  comrades  at  Tra- 
pezus— had  already  been  endeavouring  to  injurs 
him  in  the  opinion  of  Anaxlbius,  to  whom  he 
had  represented  him  as  a  person  of  dangerous 
ambition,  and  of  views  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  Sparta.  But  Cheirisophus  was  not  aware  of 
all  the  perils  to  which  he  was  himself  exposed 
in  his  new  station. 

The  army  re-embarked,  and  the  wind  contin- 
uing fair,  carried  it  in  two  days  to  the  port  of 
Heraclea.  The  Heracleots  sent  a  present  of 
flour,  wine,  sheep,  and  oxen,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply its  wants  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  this 
hospitable  treatment  only  served  to  inflame  the 
cupidity  which  had  been  awakened  as  soon  as 
fear  began  to  subside;  and  one  Lycus,  an 
Aohflean,  proposed  to  demand  a  large  subsidy 
from  Heraclea.  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
when  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon,  strenuously 
remonstrating  against  this  injustice,  refused  to 
be  the  bearers  of  the  message,  it  was  intrusted 
to  other  envoys,  who  delivered  it  in  threatening 
language.  They  were  dismissed  with  an  equiv- 
ocal answer ;  and  the  Heracleots  immediately 
made  preparations  for  defending  their  city 
The  authors  of  the  iniquitous  project  venl^ 
their  disappointment  in  murmurs  against  those 
who  had  opposed  it,  and  persuaded  the  Arcadi- 
ans and  Achsans,  who  formed  more  than  half 
the  army,  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest, 
and  to  try  to  mend  their  fortunes  under  gener- 
als of  their  own.    Thus,  within  six  or  seven 
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days  after  his  election,  Cbeirismiibus  found  him- 
self reduced  to  his  fonuer  rank,  with  the  loss 
of  all  the  Arcadians  and  Achsans  who  had 
hitherto  served  under  him.  Xenophon  was 
DOW  inclined  to  throw  up  his  command ;  but  he 
was  induced  to  retain  it  partly,  as  he  says,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  sacrifices,  and  partly  by 
the  prospect  of  embarking  under  the  protection 
of  Oleander,  the  Spartan  harmost  of  Byzantium, 
who  was  expected  with  a  squadron  at  Port 
Calpe  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia. 

The  army  left  Heraclea  in  three  divisions. 
The  Arcadians  and  Acheeans — ^more  than  4500 
heavy-armed  infantry  under  the  command  of 
ten  generals  invested  with  equal  powers — eager 
for  the  spoil  of  Bithynia,  embarked  first,  and 
landed  at  Port  Calpe.  Cheirisophus,  with  1400 
heavy-armed,  and  700  Thracian  targeteers, 
marched  along  the  coast  towards  the  same 
point.  Xenophon  —  who  leaves  us  in  great 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  for  parting  from  Chei- 
risophus— sailed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bi- 
thynia, and  then  struck  into  the  interior.  His 
division  consisted  of  1700  heavy  infantry,  about 
300  targeteers,  and  forty  cavaky,  the  only  force 
of  that  kind  in  the  army.  He  haiid  perhaps  cho- 
sen the  upper  road  in  the  hope  oi  averting  or 
remedying  the  calamities  which  he  might  well 
augur  from  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the 
more  numerous  body,  and,  in  fact,. he  came  up 
just  in  time  to  rescue  them  from  the  Bithynians, 
who  had  surrounded  a  hill  on  which  they  had 
taken  refuge,  but  dispersed  in  the  night  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  fir£s  which  Xenophon  had  kin- 
dled at  a  distance.  The  three  divisions  met  in 
safety  at  Porte  Calpe ;  and,  having  gained  wis- 
dom by  the  recent  disaster,  agreed  never  more 
to  part  company. 

The  array  was  detained  at  Calpe  several 
days ;  at  first,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
to  march  across  Bithynia  to  the  Bosporus,  by 
the  unpropitious  appearance  of  the  victims — 
which,  Xenophon  says,  some  were  bold  enough 
to  ascribe  to  his  management — afterward  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  Cleander.     Xenophon's 
narrative  of  the  transactions  of  this  interval  is 
very  mysterious.    It  is  clear,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Peninsula  of  Calpe,  that  he  thought 
the  situation  admirably  adapted  for  a  colony. 
It  was  generally  believed  in  the  army  that  he 
wished  to  found  one  there ;  and  the  men  were 
on  this  account  unwilling  to  encamp  in  a  strong 
position  which  might  have  served  as  the  citadel 
of  a  new  town,  and  when  at  last  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  through  fear  of  the  Bithyni- 
ans and  Phamabazus,  this  encampment  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  set- 
tlement.   Xenophon,  however,  does  not  inform 
us  how  far  this  opinion  was  well  grounded,  but 
only  seems  anxious  to  guard  himself  from  the 
s^uspicion  of  collusion  with  the  soothsayers ;  a 
s^uspicion  which  it  is  nevertheless  very  difficult 
to  suppress,  when  we  find  the  sacrifices  l^y 
\vhich  the  movements  of  the  army  were  regu- 
lated, uniformly  tending  towards  the  object 
-which  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  in  view. 
Oheirisophus  died  of  a  fever  at  Calpe,  and  Neon, 
"(ivho  succeeded  him,  having  led  out  2000  men 
on  a  foraging  excursion  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
omens,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  which 
fharnabazus  had  sent  out  to  aid  the  Bithynians, 
and  lost  500  of  his  troops.    After  this  disaster, 


the  sacrifices  no  longer  forbade  an  expedition, 
in  which  the  Greeks  revenged  themselves  by  a 
complete  victory  over  the  satrap's  forces. 

Soon  afterward  Cleander  arrived;  but  he 
brought  only  two  galleys  of  war,  and  no  trans- 
ports. He  was  accompanied  by  Dexippus,  who 
had  laboured  to  prejudice  him  against  the  army, 
and  especially  against  Xenophon,  and  by  his 
own  misconduct  provoked  a  tumult,  in  which 
Cleander  believed  his  person  to  have  been 
threatened.  The  power  of  Sparta  was  at  this 
time  so  formidable,  that  Xenophon  dreaded  the 
worst  consequences  from  his  resentment,  and 
persuaded  the  army  to  appease  it  by  the  most 
respectful  submission  to  his  pleasure.  The 
Spartan  did  not  want  generosity ;  and  being  at 
length  convinced  that  Dexippus  had  deceived 
him,  admitted  Xenophon  to  his  friendship,  and 
took  the  army  under  his  protection.  A  march 
of  six  days,  in  the  course  of  which  they  col- 
lected a  great  booty,  brought  them  through  Bi- 
thynia to  Chrysopolis,  over  against  Byzantium. 
While  they  stayed  here  to  dispose  of  the  spoil, 
they  received  two  invitations  from  d^erent 
quarters  to  cross  over  to  Europe.  Pharnabazus 
feared  that  they  might  be  tempted,  both  by  cu- 
pidity and  revenge,  to  invade  his  satrapy,  and 
by  such  offers  as  few  Spartans  were  able  to  re- 
sist, engaged  Anaxibius  to  use  his  influence  to 
draw  them  out  of  Asia.  Anaxibius  accolrding- 
ly  sent  for  the  principal  officers  to  Byzantium, 
and  repeated  the  promise  which  he  had  before 
nvade  through  Cheirisophus,  of  taking  them  into 
pay  as  soon  as  they  came  over.  Xenophon  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  quitting  the  army,  but 
was  persuaded  by  the  Spartans  to  remain  with 
it  until  it  had  landed  in  Europe.  It  happened 
that  at  this  time,  Seuthes,  an  Odiysian  prince, 
who  had  inherited  a  part  of  the  great  monarcfhy 
of  Sitalces,  including  some  of  its  maritime  re- 
gions, having  been  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
was  striving  to  recover  them  with  a  body  of 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  his  assistance 
by  Medocus,  who  was  now  reigning  over  the 
more  inland  tribes  still  subject  to  the  Odrysian 
empire.  Seuthes  was  desirous  of  engaging  the 
Cyrean  troops,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  in 
his  service,  and  sent  a  Thracian,  named  Me- 
dosades,  to  negotiate  for  this  object  with  Xen- 
ophon, who,  he  promised,  should  not  find  him 
ungrateful  for  his  good  offices,  if  he  would  in- 
duce the  army  to  cross  the  channel.  Xeno- 
phon, however,  informed  the  envoy  that  this 
measure  was  already  resolved  on,  and  that 
when  it  was  executed,  his  own  connexion  with 
the  army  would  cease. 

Anaxibius,  having  accomplished  his  end, 
when  the  troops  had  landed  at  Byzantium, 
would  immediately  have  dismissed  them  with- 
out either  pay  or  provisions,  to  make  their  way 
into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where,  he  in 
formed  them,  they  would  find  employment  un- 
der the  command  of  Cyniscus,  apparently  an- 
other Spartan  officer.  This  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  the  men  just  as  they  had  is- 
sued from  the  gates  of  Byzantium ;  and  it  pro- 
voked a  transport  of  indignation,  in  which  they 
burst  into  the  city,  and  were  only  restrained 
from  keepins^  possession  of  it  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Xenophon,  whom  many  of  them  ur- 
ged to  seize  this  opportunity  of  rising  to  great- 
ness by  placing  himself  at  their  head.    He  con- 
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Tioced  them  of  the  desperate  rashness  of  bra- 
ving the  power  of  Sparta,  and  persuaded  them 
to  evacuate  the  place.  He  himself  adhered  to 
his  resolution  of  quitting  the  army,  and  having, 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  permission  from 
Anazibius  to  re-enter  the  town  for  the  purpose 
of  embarking,  took  leave  of  his  comrades.  The 
<ither  generals  were  divided  in  their  interests 
and  views.  The  anny,  while  it  lay  before  the 
walls,  was  deceived  for  a  day  or  two  by  the  ab- 
surd pretensions  of  an  adventurer  named  Goera- 
tadas,  a  character  which  could  not  have  ap- 
peared at  an  earlier  period,  and  which  in  its  lu- 
dicrous extravagance  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
national  calamities.  He  was  travelling  about 
in  search  of  employment  as  a  general,  and,  by 
a  promise  that  he  would  lead  them  upon  a  prof- 
itable expedition,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  would 
supply  them  with  provisions  in  abundance,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Cyreans  to  elect  him  command- 
er-in-chief But  it  was  soon  found  that  he  had 
no  means  of  maintaining  them  even  for  a  single 
day ;  and  during  the  interval  of  suspense  which 
ensued,  while  the  generals  were  contending 
each  for  his  own  object,  many  of  the  men  with- 
drew from  the  camp,  sold  their  arms,  and  either 
sailed  away,  or  took  up  their  abode  in  Byzanti- 
um, and  other  neighbouring  cities. 

Anaxibius  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  army 
was  beginning  to  dwindle  away,  as  he  hoped 
the  sooner  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  services 
from  Phamabazus.  But  being  shortly  after  su- 
perseded by  a  new  admiral,  he  found  himself 
neglected  by  the  satrap,  who  transferred  all  his 
attention  to  Aristarchus,  who  was  coipe  to  suc- 
ceed Oleander  as  harmost  of  Byzantium.  An- 
axibius had  met  Aristarchus  at  Cyzicus,  and 
had  instructed  him  to  sell  all  the  Cyreans  whom 
he*  found  in  Byzantium  as  slaves :  an  act  of 
cruelty  to  which  Oleander  had  always  refused 
to  consent.  But  he  was  now  only  intent  on  re- 
venging himself,  and,  sending  for  Xenophon, 
who  was  at  Parium,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  urged 
him  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  the  army,  and  in- 
duce it  to  cross  over  to  Asia,  and  invade  the  sa- 
trap's province.  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  resign  his  command  chiefly  through 
fear  of  Spartan  jealousy,  gladly  executed  this 
commission,  and  the  men  as  readily  embraced 
his  proposal.  But  the  threats  of  Aristarchus, 
who  was  no  less  venal  than  Anaxibius,  and  had 
become  equally  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Phar- 
nabazus,  compelled  them  to  desist  from  this  en- 
terprise. Xenophon,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
received  another  message  from  Seuthes,  now 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  Thracian  prince, 
and  finally  engaged  the  whole  army,  except  a 
corps  of  800  men  under  Neon,  in  his  service. 
After  a  hard  winter's  campaign,  Seuthes  found 
himself  restored  to  his  dominions  by  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks,  and  would  then  have  defrauded 
them  of  the  pay  which  had  become  due  to  them. 
But  Sparta  had  now  herself  need  of  them  for  a 
war  which  she  was  beginning  in  Asia,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter,  and,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Spartan  commissioners, 
Xenophon  constrained  Seuthes  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  troops  before  they  embarked  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  other  Spartan  levies. 
With  their  return  to  Asia  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition ends. 

The  events  which  we  have  been  relating  soon 


became  known  throughout  Greece,  and  they 
suggested  several  interesting  reflections  to  a 
thoughtful  observer.  From  the  days  of  Aris- 
tagoras,  the  Greeks,  though  they  had  long  ceas- 
ed to  view  the  Persian  power  with  apprehen- 
sion, had  regarded  the  Great  King  as  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  attacks  in  his  eastern  capitals.  But 
now  a  Persian  prince,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  strength  of  the  empire,  had  advanced 
3000  miles  into  the  interior  to  dethrone  the 
reigning  monarch,  with  an  army  in  which  the 
only  troops  on  which,  according  to  his  public 
declarations,  he  placed  any  reliance  were  about 
10,000  Greek  adventurers.  The  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  proved  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  his 
means,  and  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  force, 
but  either  of  prudence  or  of  fortune,  that  caused 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  Even  after  his 
death,  this  handful  of  Greeks  had  felt  them- 
selves able  to  dispose  of  the  throne  of  Asia,  and 
the  sequel  seemed  to  show  that  this  confidence 
was  not  ill  grounded.  The  Persian  court  had 
betrayed  its  weakness  and  its  fears  in  all  the 
attempts  which  it  made  to  cut  off  their  retreat ; 
and  their  struggles  with  the  independent  tribes 
through  which  they  passed,  proved  both  the 
great  number  of  nations  dwelling  within  the 
compass  of  the  king's  dominions  which  defied 
his  power  with  impunity,  and  that  no  region  of 
Asia  was  impervious  to  the  arms  of  the  Greeks. 
The  practical  inference  was  immediately  drawn, 
though  it  was  not  fully  demonstrated  till  near 
a  century  later. 

But  before  we  again  fall  into  the  main  cur- 
rent of  Grecian  history,  it  seems  due  to  the 
celebrated  man  who  fills  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  that 
we  should  pause  a  few  moments  to  consider  the 
close  of  his  personal  adventures,  though  it  lies 
at  some  distance  beyond  the  point  of  time  which 
we  have  reached.  Xenophon  had  prudently  de- 
clined the  offers  with  which  Seuthes  tempted 
him  to  sacrifice  his  reputation,  and  the  good- 
will of  the  army,  to  temporary  gain,  or  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  He  still  profess- 
ed the  intention  of  returning  home,  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  accompany  the  army 
into  Asia,  and  to  consign  it  to  the  Spartan  offi- 
cer under  whom  it  was  henceforth  to  serve.  He 
arrived  at  Lampsacus  with  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  his  comrades,  heightened  by  his  re- 
cent conduct,  but  with  so  scanty  a  provision  for 
his  own  wants,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  a  fa- 
vourite horse  to  supply  himself  with  the  means 
of  journeying  homeward.  But  not  long  after 
he  led  the  troops  on  a  marauding  excursion  in 
Lydia,  from  which  they  returned  with  a  large 
booty ;  and  the  portion  which  they  reserved  for 
him,  made  him,  as  he  says,  rich  enough  to  be 
bountiful  to  others.  He  now,  perhaps,  expect- 
ed to  return  to  Athens  in  affluence  and  honour ; 
but  this  was  not  his  lot.  He  returned  to  Greece 
an  exile,  bearing  arms  against  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, whom  he  met  in  battle  on  the  field  of 
Coronea.  We  have  no  sure  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  banishment ;  but  the  most  prob- 
able account  seems  to  be  that  which  assigns  ii 
to  one  by  which  the  forebodings  of  Socrates 
were  realized;*  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  was 

*  Paai.,T.,  6,  5. 
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<xcited  as  well  by  the  share  he  took  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cynis  as  by  the  serrices  which  he 
had  rendered  to  Sparta  after  his  return.  But 
we  know  too  little  of  his  private  connexions,  or 
his  politics^  relations,  to  be  sure  that  other  mo- 
tires  did  not  at  least  concur  with  this  to  occa- 
sion his  sentence ;  and,  indeed,  his  own  narra- 
tive, strictly  interpreted,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  had  not  been  passed  until  he  had 
set  out  with  the  Spartan  king,  Agesilaus,  on  his 
expedition  against  Athens  and  her  allies. 

The  Spartans  rewarded  him  for  his  attach- 
ment to  them  with  the  title  of  proxenus,  and 
"With  a  grant  of  land  and  a  house  near  the  town 
of  Scillus  in  Triphylia,  in  a  pleasant  valley  not 
far  from  the  plain  of  Olympia.  Here  he  fixed 
his  abode,  and  was  enabled  to  consecrate  the 
scene  of  bis  retirement  by  an  act  of  piety.  He 
had  carried  the  portion  of  the  votive  tenth 
which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  division  of  the< 
booty  at  Cerasus  as  far  as  Ephesus,  and,  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  Agesi- 
laus, deposited  the  part  due  to  the  Ephesian 
goddess  with  Megabyzus,  the  guardian  of  her 
temple,  to  be  restored  to  him  if  be  should  pass 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  approaching 
campaign,  otherwise  to  be  laid  out  in  an  ofler- 
ing  to  Artemis.  After  he  bad  settled  at  Scillus, 
Megabyzus  arrived  there  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Olympia,  and  restored  the  deposite,  with  which 
Xenophon  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  vale 
of  Scillus,  dedicated  it  to  the  goddess,  and  on 
it  built  a  small  fane  after  the  model  of  the  great 
temple  of  Ephesus,  in  which  he  placed  an  im- 
age of  cypress  wood,  shaped  like  the  golden 
Ephesian  idol.  The  temple  stood  in  a  grove 
of  fruit-trees ;  the  rest  of  the  sacred  land  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  pastures  and  woods  abounding 
in  game ;  and  a  little  stream  which  flowed 
through  it  was  named,  like  one  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Ephesian  Arteraisium,  Selinus.  A 
festival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  worshippers  from  the  neighbouring 
districts,  who  were  entertained  with  the  prod- 
uce of  the  sacred  land,  according  to  a  solemn 
obligation  recorded  on  a  pillar  which  stood  near 
the  temple,  by  which  the  possessor  was  bound 
to  consume  a  tenth  of  its  fruits  in  a  yearly  sac- 
rifice. In  this  delightful  retreat  Xenophon 
spent  many  quiet,  yet  active  years,  dividing 
his  time  between  his  literary  occupations,  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  society  of  his 
family  and  friends.  It  seems,  however,  that  he 
did  not  end  his  days  here,  though  the  causes 
which  led  him  to  quit  it  are  not  well  ascertain- 
ed. According  to  one  author,  he  was  driven 
away  by  an  inroad  of  the  Eleans,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  an  advanced  age  ;*  but,  according  to  another 
statement,  he  was  restored  to  his  native  city, 
and  by  a  decree  moved  by  the  same  orator, 
Eubulus,  who  had  been  the  author  of  his  ban- 
ishment. And  since,  as  we  shall  see,  a  time 
came  when  to  be  a  friend  of  Sparta  was  no 
longer  an  offence  at  Athens,  the  fact  of  his  re- 
call is  by  no  means  improbable  ;f  and  it  would 
even  appear  that  in  his  old  age  he  endeavoured 

Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  60. 
t  It  wool  J  seem  indeed  to  follow,  from  the  oration  of 
Diaarehaft,  mentioned  by  Diqg*.  La.,  u.^  ftS,  that  ha  leaided 
far  BOBue  time  at  Athena. 


to  atone  for  his  ancient  hostility  by  a  chimer- 
ical project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Athe- 
nian finances. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

raOM  THB  KENKWAlf  OF  H0BTXLITIE8  BKTWaBlf 
8PAKTA  AND  PKBSIA  TO  THS  DSATB  OP  LY8AN- 
DBK. 

Thk  motives  which  induced  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  Cyrus  in 
his  contest  with  his  elder  brother,  were  not, 
perhaps,  without  a  mixture  of  personal  feel- 
ings ;  but  they  were  certainly  not  pure  grati- 
tude and  good-will.  It  np  doubt  perceived  that 
it  would  be  conferring  a  weighty  obligation  on 
one  of  the  rivals,  who  might  become  a  still 
more  powerful  and  useful  ally  than  he  had  hith- 
erto been,  while  its  forbearance  would  be  but 
little  prized  by  the  other.  The  issue  of  the 
enterprise  of  Cyrus  could  not  inspire  it  with 
much  uneasiness.  If  he  should  not  fully  suc- 
ceed, there  might  still  be  a  prospect  of  dividing 
or  weakening  the  Persian  empire ;  and  if  he 
should  utterly  fail,  it  had  nothing  to  dread  but 
a  war  with  Persia :  an  event  to  which  it  had, 
probably,  begun  already  to  look  forward  more 
with  hope  than  with  fear.  The  victory  of  Arta- 
xerxes  soon  afforded  it  an  occasion  for  mani- 
festing the  new  spirit  which  animated  its  coun- 
cils. While  the  Greeks  were  on  their  return, 
Tissaphernes  was  sent  down  to  the  West  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  signal  services,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  before  subject  to 
Cyrus,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  and  in- 
vested with  the  like  superinteniding  authority 
as  had  been  given  to  the  prince.  He  now 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Ionian  cities  as  in- 
cluded within  his  new  province ;  but  he  found 
them  very  unwilling  to  submit  to  him.  They 
had  provoked  his  displeasure  by  the  preference 
which  they  had  shown  for  Cyrus :  they  dreaded 
his  resentment,  and  they  hoped,  with  the  aid 
of  Sparta,  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. Their  envoys  pressed  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment, as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Greek  nation,  to  protect  them  from  the  yoke 
and  from  the  vengeance  of  the  barbarian.  The 
Spartans  no  longer  considered  themselves  bound 
by  the  treaty  in  which,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  in  need  of  Persian  gold,  they  had  acknowl- 
edged the  king's  title  to  the  whole  of  Asia ;  and 
they  seem  gladly  to  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  ofi^ered  of  extending  their  credit  and 
power.  Thimbron  was  sent,  with  the  title  of 
harmost,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  loni- 
ans,  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  only  of 
1000  Neodamodes,  and  about  4000  Peloponne- 
sian  troops,  and  300  Athenian  cavalry,  which 
he  had  demanded  and  oflTered  to  maintain,  per- 
haps not  without  a  hint  that  such  a  requisition 
would  be  welcome.  In  fact,  it  enabled  the 
Athenians,  without  any  breach  of  the  amnesty, 
to  rid  themselves  of  so  many  citizens  of  the 
equestrian  class,  who,  as  they  had  been  among 
the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Thirty,  could 
never  be  viewed  without  suspicion. 

Thimbron,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia,  collected 
re-enforcements  to  the  amount  of  about  3000 


sen 
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men*  from  the  Greek  cities,  where,  as  XeDO- 
phon  observes,  the  will  of  a  Spartan  at  this 
time  was  law.  Still,  the  enemy's  superiority 
in  cayalry  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  venture 
at  first  to  descend  into  the  open  plain,  where 
he  would' have  been  exposed  to  its  attacks,  but 
contented  himself  with  defending  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  more  tenable  positions. 
The  scene  of  these  operations,  however,  was 
not  Ionia,  but  the  more  northern  coast  near  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  towards  which  Tissa- 
phemes  had  marched,  perhaps  with  the  view 
of  keeping  the  war  at  as  great  a  distance  as  he 
could  from  that  part  of  his  province  in  which 
his  private  property  lay  ;  and  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time,  without  success,  in  the 
siege  of  Cuma.t  Thimbron's  first  object  was 
to  meet  the  Cyrean  troops,  and,  soon  after  their 
arrival  at  Pergamus,  he  incorporated  them  with 
his  own,  and  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to 
face  the  enemy  on  any  ground.  Pergamus  and 
several  other  towns  in  this  region  submitted  to 
him.  Among  them  were  some  which  were 
governed  by  two  remarkable  Greek  families : 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Spartan  exile  Dema- 
ratus,  who  bore  the  names  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  and  by  Gorgion  and  Gongylus,  who  in- 
herited the  lordship  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  Persian  king  to  their  ancestor  Gongylus,  an 
Eretrian,  as  the  reward  of  his  treason  to  the 
cause  of  Greece,  t  But  their  national  feelings, 
or  their  fears,  were  stronger  than  their  grati- 
tude, and  they  opened  the  gates  of  their  towns 
to  their  countrymen.  Some  other  places  Thim* 
bron  took  by  assault ;  but  before  Larissa — ^that 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  Egyptian — 
he  was  detained  so  long  by  the  vigorous  resist- 
ance of  the  besieged,  that  he  received  orders 
from  the  ephors  to  waste  no  more  time  there, 
but  to  march  into  Caria,  and  carry  the  war  to 
the  doors  of  Tissaphemes. 

But  nearly  at  the  time  that  these  orders  were 
sent,  complaints  were  laid  against  him  at  Spar- 
ta by  the  allies,  which  induced  the  government 
to  supersede  him  before  he  had  completed  his 
year  of  office.  He  either  neglected  to  preserve 
discipline  among  his  troops,  or  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  want  of  other  resources,  to  con- 
nive at  the  depredations  they  committed  in  the 
friendly  country  through  which  they  passed. 
At  Ephesus  he  was  met  by  his  successor,  Der- 
cyllidas,  to  whom  he  immediately  resigned  his 
command.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine,  and  was  either  banished  or 
driven  into  exile  by  the  heaviness  of  the  penal- 
ty. Dercyllidas  was  a  Spartan  of  Lysander's 
school,  so  notorious  for  his  mastery  in  the  arts 
of  stratagem  and  intrigue,  as  to  have  earned 
the  nickname  of  Sisyphus,  the  legendary  exem- 
plar of  cunning.  His  first  measure  was  one  in 
which  he  consulted  his  private  passions  rather 
than  the  public  interest,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  proof  of  his  dexterity,  and  revealed  the 
weakness  of  the  Persian  system  of  government. 
He  knew  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
Phamabazus  and  Tissaphernes,  who,  once  his 
equal,  had  lately  been  raised  to  a  higher  rank  by 

*  The  anny,  when  Dercyllidas  took  the  commazKl,  amonnt- 
d  to  fiOOO  men.    Xenoph.,  Hell.,  lii.,  1, 28. 

t  Diodor.,  xiv.,  35. 

t  Xenophon  cava  he  was  the  only  Eretrian  who  was  ex- 
iled on  account  of  his  treason.  Bat  there  were  others  who 
shared  it.    Her.,  vi.,  100.    See  p.  243. 


the  commission  which  appointed  him  suooessor 
to  Cyrus ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  to  revenge  himself  on  Phama- 
bazus, who  had  once  drawn  an  ignominious 
military  punishment  upon  him  while  he  com- 
manded as  harmost  of  Abydos  under  Lysander. 
He  concluded  an  armistice  with  Tissaphemes 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  turn  his  arms 
against  Phamabazus ;  and  while  Tissaphemes 
thus  showed  his  indilTerence  to  his  master's  in- 
terests, by  abandoning  a  colleague  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  protect,  the  Spartan  ventured  to  dis- 
regard the  orders  given  to  Thimbron,  and  bent 
his  march  northward,  towards  the  midland  dis- 
trict called  ^olis,  from  the  ^olian  towns  which 
peopled  it.  It  included  a  part  of  the  skirts  and 
of  the  upper  valleys  of  Mount  Ida,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  Phamabazus.  On  his  way  he  exhibited 
a  strong  and  advantageous  contrast  to  the  lax- 
ity of  his  predecessor's  discipline,  in  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  compelled  his  troops  to  re- 
spect the  property  of  their  allies  ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  in  iEoIis,  he  lighted  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary supply,  which  enabled  him  with  ease  and 
safety  to  persevere  in  the  same  system.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  train  of  events  on  which  Xeno- 
phon dwells  with  evident  pleasure  for  the  sake 
of  the  moral  lesson,  and  with  a  minuteness 
which  we  could  hare  wished  him  to  have  re- 
served for  matters  of  higher  historical  interest, 
which  he  has  left  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Phamabazus  had  committed  the  government 
of  his  iEolis,  as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  maritime  region  occupied  by  the  .ka- 
lian colonies,  to  Zenis,  a  Greek  of  Dardanus. 
On  the  death  of  Zenis,  Mania,  his  widow,  an 
able  and  enterprising  woman,  by  a  timely  appli- 
cation to  the  satrap,  accompanied  with  rich 
presents  both  to  himself  and  the  principal  per- 
sons of  his  court  and  household,  prevailed  on 
him  to  let  her  succeed  her  husband  :  an  appoint- 
ment much  less  repugnant  to  Persian  than  to 
Greek  ideas  of  the  capacities  and  functions  of 
her  sex.  Her  administration  was  active,  pru- 
dent, and  prosperous.  She  took  a  bo<]y  of  Greek 
mercenaries  into  pay,  with  which  she  reduced 
three  of  the  adjacent  maritime  towns,  Larissa, 
Hamaxitus,  and  Colons,  superintending  their 
operations  in  person,  and  rewarding  their  exer- 
tions with  discriminating  liberality.  She  at- 
tended the  satrap  on  his  military  expeditions, 
conciliated  his  favour  by  her  exactness  in  the 
payment  of  the  tribute,  her  munificence,  and 
her  hospitality,  and  was  admitted  to  a  share  in 
his  councils.  Within  her  dominions  she  exer- 
cised absolute  authority,  and  amassed  an  ample 
treasure.  A  son  and  daughter,  the  one  rising; 
towards  manhood,  the  other  married,  promised 
stability  and  increase  to  her  good  fortune ;  but 
destmction  fell  upon  her  from  the  quarter  to 
which  she  looked  with  the  greatest  confidence 
for  security.  Meidias,  her  son-in-law,  instiga- 
ted both  by  his  own  ambition  and  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  evil  counsellors,  who  taught  him  to 
deem  himself  degraded  by  subjection  to  a  wom- 
an, murdered  her  and  her  son,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Scepsis  and  Gergis,  the  two 
towns  in  which,  as  places  of  strength,  she  had 
lodged  the  greater  part  of  her  treasures.  Tlie 
other  towns,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries,  refused  to  receive  him,  and 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Phar- 
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xabuaxm.  Meidias  iwwsent  praaeato  to  the  sa- 
trap, and  applied  for  the  ^verniiient  which  his 
critneB  had  made  vacant.  But  Pharnabaxus  re- 
tmmed  his  presents  with  a  threatening  message 
*<to  keep  them  till  he  should  come,  and  take 
the  gifts  with  the  giver ;  he  would  rather  die 
than  leave  the  murder  of  Mania  unavenged." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Dercylli- 
das  arrived.  After  having  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  three  maritime  towns  which 
Mania  had  conquered,  he  sent  to  invite  those 
of  ^olis  to  assert  their  independence,  and  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  His  proposals 
were  immediately  accepted  by  three  of  them, 
where  the  garrisons,  after  Mania's  death,  had 
eonamitted  some  disorders.  Cebren,  a  strong 
friaee,  held  out  four  days,  during  which  Dercyl- 
lidas  professed  to  be  seeking  favourable  auspi- 
ces; but  the  garrison  was  discontented,  and 
forced  its  conomander  to  surrender  before  any 
attack  had  been  made.  He  then  marched 
against  Scepsis.  Meidias,  threatened  by  Phar- 
nabfUEUs,  and  conscious  that  he  was  hated  by 
the  Scepsians,  thought  it  safest  to  come  to 
terms  with  Dercyllidas,  and  offered  to  repair  in 
person  to  the  Spartan  camp  on  receiving  hosta- 
ges for  his  security.  Dercyllidas  gave  him  as 
many  as  he  would ;  but,  when  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  informed  him  that  he  must  resign 
his  authority  at  Scepsis,  and  Meidias,  seeing 
himself  helpless,  permitted  him  to  enter  the 
town,  turn  out  the  garrison,  and  proclaim  liber- 
ty and  independence.  Meidias  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  keep  Gergis,  but  he  re- 
ceived an  evasive  answer,  and  was  forced  to 
order  his  garrison  to  throw  open  its  gates  to 
the  army  of  Dercyllidas.  The  Spartan  general 
incorporated  the  guards  of  Meidias — as  no  lon- 
ger needed  for  his  safety— with  his  own  troops, 
and  then  took  possessioa  of  all  the  property  of 
Mania,  and  cheered  his  men  by  announcing 
that  it  would  provide  them  with  regular  pay  for 
nearly  a  year  to  come.  The  wretched  man, 
whom  he  still  atlected  to  treat  as  a  guest  and  a 
friend,  seeing  himself  stripped  of  ^  the  fruits 
of  his  villany,  asked  where  he  was  to  live. 
**  Where,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  in  your  native 
town.  Scepsis,  on  your  patrimony  1"  To  the 
fallen  tjrrant,  the  nnprotected  assassin,  it  was  a 
prospect  of  misery,  shame,  and  death. 

Dercyllidas  having  thus,  within  eight  days, 
made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  .£olis, 
and  laid  in  an  ample  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  troops,  was  only  anxious  to  pre- 
serve his  conquests  without  burdening  his  al- 
lies, by  remaining  among  them  during  the  en- 
suing winter.  He  therefore  proposed  a  truce 
to  Phamabazus,  whose  superiority  in  cavalry 
would  have  enabled  him  to  give  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  revolted  Greeks  in  the  absence  of 
the  Spartan  army ;  and  the  satrap,  who  had  no 
less  reason  to  apprehend  hostile  incursions  from 
.'Golis  into  the  heart  of  his  territories,  willingly 
accepted  the  offer.  Dercyllidas  now  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Bithynian  Thracians, 
who  were  nominally  subject  to  Phamabazus, 
bat  were,  in  fact,  independent  and  hostile,  and 
daring  the  winter  subsisted  and  enriched  his 
troops  and  a  body  of  Odrysians  who  joined  him 
there,  with  the  plunder  of  their  villages,  though 
not  with  perfect  impunity ;  for  on  one  occasion 
the  Bithynians  surprised  the  Odrysian  camp, 
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recovered  the  booty,  and  kHIed  nearly  SOa 
Greeks  who  had  been  left  to  guard  it.  The 
Odrysians,  after  this  disaster,  encamped  with 
their  allies. 

In  the  spring  of  399  Dercyllidas  quirted  Bi- 
thynia  and  marched  southward.  At  Lampsa- 
ens  he  was  joined  by  three  Spartan  commis- 
sioners, Aracus,  Navates,  and  Antisthenes,  who 
were  sent  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia, 
and  who  announced  to  him  that  his  command 
was  to  be  prolonged  for  another  year.  While 
they  conferred  this  mark  of  approbation  on  him- 
self, they  were  charged  to  communicate  to  his 
men  the  satisfaction  which  the  ephors  felt  at  tha 
amendment  which  had  taken  place  in  their  con- 
duct, and  to  express  a  hope  that  they  would 
persevere  in  their  good  behaviour.  When  these 
general  orders  were  orally  delivered  before  the 
assembled  army,  the  commander  of  the  Cyrean 
troops — probably  Xenophon  himself — took  the 
opportunity  to  observe  that  the  praise  and  the 
blame  rested,  not  with  the  soldiers,  but  with  the 
generals  who  had  been  set  over  them.  Dercyl- 
lidas escorted  the  commissioners  as  far  as  Ephe- 
sus,  and  then  left  them  to  continue  their  prog- 
ress through  the  Greek  cities,  which,  after  liav- 
ing  been  aliicted  with  the  worst  evils  of  tyran- 
ny and  faction  through  Lysander*s  ambitious 
policy,  had  begun  to  recover  their  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  under  a  better  system.  Ly San- 
der's creatures  had  exercised  their  power  ia 
many  places  perhaps  not  less  oppressively  than 
the  Thirty  at  Athens,  and  it  seems  that  the  rev- 
olution which  took  place  tliere  under  Spartan 
sanction  had  encouraged  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
overthrow  their  decarchies.*  Much  confusion 
and  bloodshed  might  have  ensued ;  but  the  eph- 
ors, among  whom  the  influence  of  Pausanias 
was  for  the  time  predominant,  wisely  interfered, 
and  directed  or  consented  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  form  of  government.  While  the 
commissioners  were  engaged  in  observing  the 
beneficial  effects  of  these  changes,  DercyUidas 
was  occupied  with  an  undertaking  which  had 
been  accidentally  suggested  to  him  by  their  con- 
versation. They  bad  informed  him  that  they 
had  left  envoys  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus  at  Sparta,  who  came  to  apply 
for  protection  from  their  barbarian  neighbours, 
which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  most  effectual- 
ly provided  for  by  a  wall  carried  across  the  Isth- 
mus ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment would  be  induced  to  send  an  officer 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  conduct  this  work. 
On  this  hint  Dercyllidas  formed  his  resolution, 
which,  however,  he  kept  to  hinoself  He  bb- 
newed  the  truce  with  Phamabazus,  and  then 
crossed  the  HeUespont  with  hie  army,  and 
marched  to  the  court  of  Seuthes,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received.  The  object  of  this  visit 
was  perhaps  connected,  though  we  do  not  know 
precisely  in  what  manner,  with  his  subsequent 
operations.  Having  come  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
inspected  and  measured  the  ground,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth,  he  distrib- 

*  The  supposition  that  this  change  was  made  after  th» 
Spartan  comniiasioners  had  witnessed  the  tranquil  and 

Erusperous  condition  of  these  cities,  is  one  which  was  per- 
apn  natural  enough  for  a  dotermmad  apologist  of  Ljrsan- 
der,  but  is  in  itself  so  violently  improbable,  that  the  awk- 
ward fictions  doTised  to  support  it  may  safely  be  left  to  fall 
by  their  own  weiffht.  Compare  Xenophon,  nalL,  iii.,  4,  S^ 
and  Plat.,  Lys.,  21.  ^ 
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nted  tlie  line  of  foTtifieation  in  poTtions  among 
his  men,  and  quickened  their  aetivity  and  emula- 
tion witli  a  promise  of  rewards.  Thus  8|)eeded, 
the  wall,  which  was  begun  in  the  spring,  was 
finished  before  autumn.  It  is  possible,  hower- 
er,  that  he  found  parts  of  a  wall  which  had  been 
built  by  Pericles  for  the  same  purpose,  still 
standing,  and  had  only  to  restore  it  upon  the  old 
foundation.  The  work,  when  completed,  ena- 
bled a  comparatively  small  garrison  to  protect 
the  whole  Chersonesus,  which  included  eleven 
towns,  several  fine  harfooijrs,  and  a  large  tract 
of  highly  fruitful  country,  from  the  inroads  of 
the  ferocious  Thracians  of  the  Interior.*  Der- 
c^Uidas  then  returned  to  Asia,  and  was  detain- 
ed eight  months  by  the  siege  of  Atarneus,  a 
strong  fortress  which  was  held  by  a  body  of  ex- 
iles from  Chios,  who  firom  this  point  carried  on 
an  incessant  predatory  warfare  against  Ionia. 
Having  at  length  overcome  their  obstinate  re- 
sistance, he  put  a  garrison  into  the  place,  under 
ihe  command  of  I^co,  an  Achean,  of  Pellene, 
and  provided  it  with  magazines,  for  his  future 
sojourn,  or  for  a  refuge  which  might  be  needed 
in  a  less  prosperous  st^te  of  afiairs,  and  then 
returned  to  Ephesus. 

Tissaphemes  had  hitherto  remained  unmo- 
lested ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  had  not  ab- 
stained from  enforcing  his  demands  on  the 
Greek  cities,  and  they  again  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  for  relief  They  represented  that  be 
might  be  brought  to  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence, if  he  found  himself  attacked  in  Caria, 
where  his  private  possessions  lay,  and  the  eph- 
ors  gave  orders  that  Dercyllidas  should  invade 
Caria  by  land,  while  their  admiral  Pharax  acted 
in  concert  with  him  on  the  coast.  The  two  of- 
ficers appear  to  have  executed  these  orders  with 
great  alertness,  and  the  Spartan  army  had  cross- 
ed the  Mzrander,  while  Tissaphemes  was  on 
the  other  side  in  conference  with  Phamabazos, 
who  had  come  to  obtain  his  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  invaders  from  the  king's 
dominions.  Tissaphemes  required  his  colleague 
first  to  accompany  him  into  Caria  and  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  province ;  and  when  they 
had  placed  sufficient  garrisons  in  the  Carian 
stronghohis,  they  resolved  to  carry  hostilities 
into  Ionia.  Dercyllidas  was  now  apprehensive 
for  the  safety  of  their  Ionian  allies,  and  propo- 
sed to  Pharax  to  repass  the  Meander.  The 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  far  in  advance  ;  but 
the  Greek  army,  as  it  marched  along  th?  vale  of 
the  Maeander,  one  day  found  itself  unexpectedly 
in  presence  of  the  united  forces  of  the  satraps, 
wfiich  consisted  of  Carians,  Greek  mercenaries 
— ^for  both  satraps  had  some  in  their  pay — and 
a  numerous  cavalry.  Dercyllidas,  though  taken 
by  surprise,  soon  put  his  European  troops  in  or- 
der of  battle ;  but  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  so 
much  alarmed  by  the  evident  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  numbers,  that  many  of  them  immedi- 
ately dropped  their  arms  in  the  standing  corn 
and  took  to  flight,  and  the  rest  clearly  betrayed 
the  same  purpose.  Phamabazus  was  desirous 
of  giving  battle ;  but  Tissaphemes  shrank  from 

*  Xenophon's  language,  Hell.,  iii.,S,  ]l,Tery  clearly  im- 
jplies  that  the  wall  waa  completed  before  Dercyllidfta  re- 
tnrnnd  to  Aaia ;  and  we  do  nol  perceive  the  necessity  of 
jinppusing  with  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  93,  that  he  began 
the  siege  of  Atameas  while  the  rampart  was  building.  If 
the  siege  began  in  the  antoma,  it  seems  to  allow  time  for 
Lis  lubeeqnent  opeiations. 


an  engagement  with  troopa,  whom  be  believed 
to  be  all  invincible,  like  the  Cyreans,  and  sent 
a  message  to  Dercyllidas,  to  propose  a  oonier- 
ence.    The  wily  Spartan  gave  audience  to  the 
envoys  in  front  of  a  body  of  picked  men,  aflibct- 
ed  to  receive  their  proposals  with  indi£ferenoe, 
and  demanded  an  exchange  of  pledges.    When 
they  were  given,  the  two  armies  separated,  the 
barbarians  to  take  up  their  qnartera  at  Trallee, 
the  Greeks  at  Leuoophrys,  a  famed  sanetoary 
of  Artemis,  in  the  vale  of  the  Msander.    The 
next  day  the  chiefs  met,  and  a  negotiation  was 
opened.    But  Dercyllidas  demanded  independ- 
ence for  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Tissaphemes  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  withdraw  their  army 
from  the  king*s  territories,  and  their  harmosts 
from  the  towns.    Neither  had  power  to  accede 
to  the  other's  terms ;  but  it  was  agreed  to  oon- 
clade  an  armistice,  until  answers  should  be 
brought  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Persian  court. 
The  year  399,  in  which  Dercyllidas  took  the 
command  in  Asia,  was  the  last  of  a  war  in  wbi<^ 
Sparta  was  engaged  during  three  years  at  home. 
While  the  fate  of  Asia  was  suspended  on  the 
event  of  the  expedition  of  Cyras,  the  Spartans 
had  determined  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
aflVonts  which  they  had  sufllbred  firom  Elis  da- 
ring the  straggle  with  Athens,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  apply  their  leading  maxim  of  dividing 
and  weakening  the  Peloponnesian  states.    Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  they  demanded  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  Eleans  to  the  expenses  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian war.      But  Xenophon  represents 
them  as  coming  at  once  to  the  point,  and  re- 
quiring Elis  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  her  subject  towns.    The  demand  was  reject- 
ed, with  the  observation  that  Elis  claimed  the 
towns  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  and  Agis  was 
immediately  ordered  to  invade  the  Elean  terri- 
tory.   But  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  soon 
after  he  had  crossed  the  border,  induced  him  to 
withdraw  and  disband  his  forces.    The  incident 
and  the  respite  encouraged  the  Eleans  to  tiy 
if  they  could  rouse  some  of  their  neighbours, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  ill  affected  towards 
Sparta,  into  active  hostility ;  but  the  SparUn 
power  seems  to  have  been  too  generally  dread- 
ed to  afford  any  reasonable  prospeet  of  forming 
a  coalition  against  it.    In  the  following  year 
Agis  again  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  which  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  except  the 
Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  fumished  their  con- 
tingents :  Athens,  among  the  rest,  obeyed  the 
call  of  the  raling  state.    This  time  he  first  di- 
rected his  march  to  Triphylia,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  crossed  the  Messenian  borders  than 
three  of  the  Triphylian  towns,  Lepreum,  Ma- 
cistus,  and  Epitalium,  revolted  from  Elis,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpheus  he  received 
the  submission  of  three  of  the  towns  of  Pisatis. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Olympia,  where  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  he  had  been  prevented  by  the 
Eleans  from  celebrating  a  sacrifice  which  some 
oracle  had  enjoined,  on  the  pretence  that  pray- 
ers could  not  be  duly  offered  there  for  victory  in 
a  war  between  Greeks.    He  now  performed  the 
rite  without  interraption,   and  afterward  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy's  capital,  ravaging 
the  fertile  country  through  which  he  passed, 
and  carrying  away  vast  herds  of  cattle — still,  as 
in  ancient  times,  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Eleans — and  a  multitude  of  slaves.    The  scent 
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t>f  this  rich  bootv  attracted  a  immber  of  volun- 
teers  Irom  Arcadia  and  Achaia  to  his  standard ; 
and  the  campaign,  Xenophon  remarks,  spread 
abundance  over  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  Agis 
continued  his  devastations  as  lar  as  the  out- 
skirts of  the  capital,  which  were  adorned  with 
many  fine  buildings,  and  these  he  did  not  spare. 
But  he  abstained  from  attacking  the  city,  though 
it  was  believed  that,  being  unfortified,  it  cocdd 
not  have  opposed  an  effectual  resistance.*  He 
probably  calculated  on  an  easier  conquest,  with 
Che  aid  of  one  of  the  factions  between  which 
£lis  was  at  this  time  divided,  and  ther^ore 
turned  away  again,  and  prosecuted  his  ravages 
along  the  plain  as  far  as  the  coast 

Id  the  mean  while  the  oligarchical  party,  head- 
ed by  Xenias,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  extra- 
ordinary wealth,  and  attached  to  Agis  and  to 
Sparta  by  ties  of  private  and  public  hospitality, 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  overpower  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  reduce  their  country  under 
subjection  to  Sparta.  They  rushed  out  armed 
into  the  streets,  and  began  to  massacre  all  of 
the  opposite  side  who  fell  in  their  way;  and 
having  killed  a  person  whom  they  mistook  for 
the  democratical  leader  Thrasydaeus,  they 
thought  their  triumph  secure.  The  report 
spreaid,  and,  while  it  struck  his  partisans  with 
eonstemation,  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
surgents. But  the  truth  was  soon  discovered, 
and  Tbrasydsus,  who  had  been  overtaken  by 
sleep  after  a  banquet,  putting  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  commonalty,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  opponents,  who  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  enemy^s  camp.  Agis,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  attempt 
upon  the  city,  but  retreated  across  the  Alpheus 
with  bis  booty,  and  having  left  a  garrison  under 
Lysippus,  a  Spartan  harmost,  with  the  Eiean 
refugees,  in  Epitalium,  which  lay  near  the  river, 
distended  his  forces  and  returned  home.  Du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Elean  terri- 
tory was  exposed  to  incessant  inroads  from  the 
garrison  of  Epitalium,  which  were  found  so  dis- 
tressing, that  in  the  next  summer  Thrasydsus 
was  fain  to  sue  for  peace.  -He  obtained  it  only 
on  condition  that  the  Eleans  should  demolish 
some  fortifications,  which  seem  to  have  been 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  city  after  the  last 
invasion,!  and  should  renounce  their  sovereign- 
ty over  almost  all  their  subject  towns.t    They 

*  According  to  Diodonia,  xix.,  17,  who  names  Pansanias 
-JM  thA  commander  in  this  campaign,  the  snburbs  were 
ffuaxtled  by  a  bodr  of  ^toliana,  who  drore  back  the  inTa- 
ding  army ;  but  thii  is  clearly  at  variance  with  Xenophon'a 
narrative,  no  less  than  the  statement  that  Paasanias,  after 
having  fortified  some  poets  in  the  Elean  territory,  wintersd 
with  his  army  at  Dyme  in  Achaia. 

t  Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  30,  rd  rci^of  vtoitXttv.  Tet  the 
city  is  said  to  have  been  the  year  before  drtixtoroit  which 
has  therefore  been  interpreted  to  mean  til  fortified.  On  the 
<HheT  band,  Schneider  rappoees  that  tuxov  oaght  to  be 
written  as  a  prooer  name,  and  that  it  means  the  castle  called 
ri  Tc(Yo;,  whicn  stood  near  Araxus,  on  the  Acbcan  side 
of  the  Dorder.  Bat  this  place  appears  from  Polybius,  iv.$ 
M,  to  have  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Aehmana ; 
and  if  the  Eleans  had  wrested  it  from  them,  they  would 
probably  have  been  compelled,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore 
It.  Paasanias,  iii.,  8,  5,  likewise  mentions  the  demolition 
of  the  city  wall  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

t  Paasanias,  iii.,  8,  5,  makes  no  exception  :  fii^c  tQv 
«e^(0(«wv  in  jpx^'v*  Ti^ii  would  indeed  be  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  if  thev  retained  all  their  sabject  towns  except 
those  mentioned  oy  Xenophon,  iii.,  S,  SO,  who  says  that  they 
rave  up  C^Uene  and  the  Triphylian  citiea  Phrixa,  Epita- 
1  am,  Letrina,  Amphidoli,  and  Mnrgana,  and,  moreover, 
Acrorii  and  Lasion,  Aid  even  Epeum.    But  it  seems  clear 


were  not  even  allowed  to  retain  Epeum,  though 
they  pleaded  that  it  had  come  into  their  pos- 
session by  a  fair  purchase:  the  Spartans  al- 
leged that  they  had  dictated  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  to  the  weaker  party.  The  presidenoy 
of  lite  templQ  at  Olympia  and  of  the  games  was 
not  taken  from  them,  only  because  the  rustic 
population  of  Pisatis,  pn  which  it  would  by  right 
have  devolved,  was  deemed  incapable  of  so  au- 
gust and  important  a  charge.  Elts,  thus  shorn 
of  her  power,  was  adraittd  among  the  depend- 
ant allies  of  Sparta. 

Not  long  after  the  war  with  Elis  was  brought 
to  a  close,  Agis,  as  he  was  returning  from  Del- 
phi, where  he  had  been  consecrating  a  tenth  of 
the  spoil,  fell  sick  at  Hersa  in  Arcadia,  but  was 
carried  to  Sparta,  and  died  there  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  When  the  solemn  mourning 
was  ended,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  throne  was  claimed,  according  to  the 
law  of  descent,  by  Leotychides,whD  had  hitherto 
passed  for  the  only  son  of  the  deceased  king. 
But  Agis,  at  the  birth  of  the  prince,  had  publicly 
declared  that  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  his 
child ;  and  though  he  owned  him  on  his  death- 
bed, this  tardy  recognition  did  not  stifle  the  sus- 
picion before  excited,  as  well  by  his  own  lan- 
guage as  by  the  prevailing  report  of  his  queen*s 
infidelity.  The  title  of  Leotychides  was  now 
disputed  on  this  ground  by  Agesilaus,  the  youn- 
ger son  of  Archidamus,  and  half  brother  of  Agis, 
who  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne.  He 
had  already  shown  indications  of  the  great  qual- 
ities which  he  afterward  displayed ;  had  passed 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  Spartan  training 
with  exemplary  propriety,  and  had  won  the  gen- 
eral favour  of  bis  feUow-citizens.  Perhaps  the 
prospect  of  the  elevation  to  which  he  aspired 
had  urged  him  the  more  assiduously  to  cultivate 
their  good-will,  on  which  he  was  conscious  his 
success  would  mainly  depend.  But  he  bad  been 
especially  fortunate  in  contracting  an  early  in- 
timacy with  Lysander,  who  warmly  espoused 
his  cause.  Evidence  was  offered  which  con- 
firmed the  first  declaration  of  Agis  as  to  Leo- 
tychides, whose  partisans  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  some 
flaw  in  his  competitor's  better  title.  The  aid 
of  religion  was  called  in  for  this  purpose ;  and 
Diopeithes,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  in  the 
science  of  divination,  cited  an  oracle  which 
warned  Sparta  against  a  haJUmg  royalty.  Thjs 
he  applied  to  Agesilaus,  who  was  lame  in  one 
foot.  But  Lysander  ingeniously  turned  it  against 
Leotychides,  remarking,  that  the  defect  which 
they  were  cautioned  against  lay  not  in  the  per- 
son, but  in  the  blood  of  their  kings,  who  must  be 
all  genuine  descendants  of  Hercules.  This  rea- 
soning or  authority  prevailed,  and  Agesilaus 
was  raised  to  the  throne. 

A  year  had  not  elapsed  from  his  accession, 
when  a  conspiracy  was  detected  at  Sparta, 
which  brought  the  state  to  the  verge  of  a  bloody 
revolution ;  and  tHough  crushed  in  the  shell, 
gave  an  alarming  indication  of  the  unsoundness 

that  there  is  some  mistake  about  this  enumeration.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain  Le- 
pream  and  ACacistas  ;  and,  as  Mueller  observes  (Orchom., 
p.  369),  the  three  towns  north  of  the  Alpheus  were  not 
commonly  considered  as  belonging  to  Triphylia,  i)ior  was 
Epitalium  usually  numbered  among  the  Triphylian  towns. 
Perhaps  Phrixa  was  aometimes  omitted,  and  a  jcoi  has  drop- 
ped out  before  its  name  in  Xenophon'a  list. 
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of  the  whole  political  system.  To  explain  its 
origin,  we  must  take  a  Tiew  of  some  changes 
which  had  crept  into  the  Spartan  Constitution 
after  the  conquest  of  Messenia.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  reason  to  believe  that  one  efl^t  of 
the  long  and  perilous  struggle  with  Messenia 
was  a  communication  of  a  limited  franchise  to 
a  numerous  body  of  new  citizens;  and  we 
were  disposed  to  conjecture  that  this  event  was 
closely  connected  with  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  authority  of  the  ephors,  which  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  period.*  They 
rose,  as  we  conceived,  to  a  new  stage  of  pow- 
er, chiefly  as  representatives  of  the  whole  com- 
monalty, which  included  both  the  new  and  the 
old  citizens.  But  before  the  epoch  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived,  both  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  commonalty  and  the  position  of  the 
ephors  with  regard  to  it  underwent  several  im- 
portant changes.  It  is  possible  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  citizens, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  legends  concerning 
the  founding  of  Tarentum,  and  from  other  evi- 
dence, excited  much  discontent  at  the  time  it 
was  introduced,  may  have  been  removed  in  a 
subsequent  generation.  But  other  causes  af- 
terward produced  similar  effects.  The  earth- 
quake, which  gave  occasion  to  the  third  Messe- 
nian  war,  appears  to  have  inflicted  a  wound  on 
the  population  of  Sparta  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Its  numbers  were  continually  re- 
duced by  the  struggles  of  the  ensuing  period  ; 
and  the  deep  impression  made  at  Sparta  by  the 
events  of  Sphacteria  proves  how  much  the 
value  of  a  Spartan  life  had  then  risen.  It  was 
not,  however,  by  war  only  that^this  part  of  the 
population  had  been  thinned.  During  the  same 
period  the  growing  inequality  of  private  for- 
tunes was  contributing  to  the  same  effect.  The 
highest  political  privileges  belonged  only  to 
those  citizens  whose  means  permitted  them  to 
associate  at  the  public  tables,  t  All  who  were 
unable  to  defray  this  expense  were,  it  seems, 
by  the  very  fact,  and  without  any  fault  but  their 
indigence,  degraded  into  a  lower  class,  from 
the  rank  of  peers  to  that  of  inferiors  or  com- 
moners. But  while  some  sanJc  into  this  lower 
sphere  through  a  blameless  poverty,  others 
rose  into  it  from  an  humbler  station  by  their 
merits.  The  services  of  the  Helots  and  the 
provincials  were  frequently  rewarded  with 
emancipation  and  a  share  of  the  franchise,  so 
qualified  as  to  keep  them  below  the  ancient 
citizens,  and,  it  would  appear,  still  separate 
from  one  another,  as  they  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  titles.  Another  addition  to  this  in- 
ferior body  was  made  through  marriages  con- 
tracted by  Spartan  freemen  with  women  of  in- 
ferior condition.  Gylippas,  Callicratidas,  and 
Lysander  were  probably  among  the  ofl^spring  of 
such  marriages,  and  notwithstanding  the  high 
military  stations  which  they  filled,  were  never 
accounted  equal  in  civil  rank  to  their  fathers. 
They  were,  perhaps,  originally,  in  legal  estima- 
tion, on  a  level  with  the  ^voured  Helot  children, 
who  were  often  reared  in  their  master*s  family, 
together  with  his  sons,  under  the  appellation  of 
Mothones  or  Mothaces ;  and  they  are  therefore 
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described  in  looM  langaage  as  bekmgifig  to  that 

class. 

In  proportion  as  the  nombers  of  the  ancient 
freemen  decreased,  the  dignity  and  advantages 
of  their  position  were  augmented,  and  they 
were  consequently  more  and  more  unwilling  to 
share  them  with  others.  They  had  cause  to 
fear,  not  only  the  loss  of  their  power  and  po> 
litical  privileges,  but  also  the  introduction  of 
an  agrarian  law  to  restore  the  equality  of  prop- 
erty which  Lycurgus  was  believed  to  have  es- 
tablished. On  tlie  other  hand,  the  inferior  citi- 
zens) without  any  view  to  these  objects,  when 
they  considered  their  numbers,  and  the  merit 
and  services  of  many  among  them,  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  condition  which,  in  such  a  com- 
munis as  Sparta,  where  honour  was  accounted 
the  highest  good,  exposed  them  to  continual 
humiliation.  This  feeling  was,  perhaps,  rather 
irritated  than  soothed  by  the  high  employments 
to  which  those  whose  talents  and  character  fit- 
ted them  for  such  promotion  were  frequently 
advanced.  The  distinction  itself  was  galling^ 
even  where  it  invoUred  no  injurious  consequen- 
ces ;  and  it  was  the  more  keenly  felt  the  more 
clearly  it  was  seen  not  to  correspond  to  any 
real  difference  in  worth  or  desert. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  inter- 
esting to  inquire  by  what  means  the  higher 
class,  notwithstanding  its  inferiority  in  physi- 
cal force,  and  the  universal  discontent  which 
prevailed  among  its  subjects,  still  maintained 
its  ground.  Some  weight  must  undoubtedly  bo 
attributed  to  the  general  reverence  for  the  an- 
cient  institutions,  which  continued  to  guard 
them,  even  after  they  had  degenerated,  and  no 
longer  answered  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed.  But  there  were  safeguards  of  an- 
other kind  which,  perhaps,  contributed  still  more 
to  secure  their  stability.  The  great  variety  of 
conditions  and  interests  which  distinguished 
the  inferior  classes  from  each  other,  served  as 
a  barrier  to  prevent  their  union,  and  to  shelter 
the  higher  class  from  the  danger  which  it  would 
have  had  to  apprehend  if  they  could  have  been 
brought  to  act  in  concert  with  each  other.  Not 
only  were  the  Helots  and  the  provincials  thus 
disunited,  but  it  is  probable  there  was  a  Uke 
want  of  unanimity  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  freemen  themselves.  And  there  may  be 
ground  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  leading  object 
of  slate  policy  to  nourish  their  mutual  jealousy, 
and  that  the  names  and  other  distinctions  by 
which  they  were  kept  apart  were  contrived  for 
this  end.  They  had  no  common  organ,  nor 
any  legitimate  opportunities  of  united  action ; 
for  the  assembly  in  which  they  met  as  one 
commonaUy  was  so  much  under  the  control  of 
the  presiding  magistrates  as  to  be  scarcely  a 
deliberative  body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
strength  of  the  government  lay  in  the  all-per- 
vading authority  of  the  ephors,  which  was  near- 
ly absolute ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  dif- 
ference of  their  views  on  certain  points  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy,  was  uniformly  exert- 
ed to  promote  the  interests  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  advantage  derived  from  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose, secrecy  of  deliberation,  and  rapidity  of 
action,  which  resulted  from  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  a  few  devoted  hands,  may  be 
easily  conceived,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  conspiracy  which  we  arc  about  to 
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relate.  Bat  it  may  be  aaeftii  hero  to  obaenre, 
that  the  more  insecure  the  domiaion  of  the  oli- 
garchy became,  the  more  was  the  oootrol  of  the 
«phor8  needed  to  guard  ai^inat  revohitionary 
projects  of  the  kings.  The  kings  had,  perhap^ 
as  much  rea^Mi  as  any  of  their  subjects  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
According  to  the  unirersally-reoeived  tradition, 
they  were  much  more  ekwely  connected  by 
blood  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try  than  with  the  Spartans.  They  were  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  whole  people,  and  had 
no  interests  in  common  with  the  roling  caste. 
As  their  authority  had  been  originally  abridged 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  ephors,  so  they 
were  subject  to  the  constant  superintendence 
of  the  rival  magistracy,  which  not  only  restrict- 
ed them  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of 
royalty,  but  interfered  with  the  most  private  con- 
cerns and  relations  of  their  domestic  Hfe.  This 
dependance  was  the  more  galling  from  its  con- 
trast with  their  nominal  greatness,  and  they  could 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  that  a  change  which 
should  deprive  the  ruling  body  of  its  exclusive 
privileges  might  operate  in  their  favour,  release 
them  from  many  irksome  restraints,  and  enable 
them  to  exchange  their  empty  honours  for  the 
real  dignity  of  chiefs  of  the  nation.  Such  a 
project  had  been  formed  by  Paudanias  :*  it  might 
again  be  conceived,  and  with  fairer  prospects 
of  success,  by  a  man  of  enterprising  spirit. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  true  ground  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  kings  were  cer- 
tainly viewed  by  the  peers.  But  the  hereditary 
rivalry  between  the  two  royal  families  offered 
one  security  against  their  ambition,  if  directed 
towards  this  object ;  and  it  was  therefore  stu- 
diously cherished.  Another  was  supplied  by  the 
unremitting  vigilance  of  the  ephors,  kept  alert 
by  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  their  own  authority.  % 

So  far  an  seems  sufficiently  dear ;  but  there 
is  one  interesting  point  connected  with  this 
subject  which  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  power  of  the  ephors  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  risen  to  the  height  at  which  we  find  it  in 
the  later  times  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  dig- 
nity ;  but,  according  to  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  their  elevation,?  they  were  considered  as 
representatives  of  the  whole  commonalty,  and 
at  least  quite  as  much  of  the  lower  as  of  the 
higher  class.  Even,  however,  if  that  view 
should  be  wholly  rejected,  the  account  which 
Aristotle  gives  of  the  mode  of  their  election 
would  have  prepared  us  to  expect  that,  instead 
of  being  uniformly  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
privileged  class,  they  would  be  found  as  often 
acting  the  part  of  demagogues,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  disposed  rather  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  revolution  than  steadily  to  uphold  the 
established  order  of  things .  Aristotle  contrasts 
the  qualifications  required  for  the  ephoralty  with 
those  required  for  the  senate,  and  describes  the 
class  out  of  which  the  ephors  were  elected  in 
terms  which  apparently  include  the  whole  com- 
monalty, or  all  who  were  admissible  to  the  great 
assembly.  He  says  that  they  were  chosen 
without  any  regard  to  eminent  merit,  and  were 
often  extremely  poor,  and  therefore  venal.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  these  statements  with 
the  policy  invariably  pursued  by  the  ephors,  as 
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opponents  of  all  innovations  tending  to  encroach 
on  oligarchical  privileges,  has  induced  some 
writers  to  interpret  Aristotle's  words  in  a  sense 
whioh  they  seem  scarcely  to  bear ;  so  that  they 
may  represent  the  ephors  as  elected  exclusive- 
ly fVom  the  peers.*  But  there  appear  to  be  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  solve  the 
difficulty  without  resorting  to  this  expedient. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  assembly  at  Sparta  is 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  ruling 
Spartans  possessed  a  sufficient  influence  over 
the  elections  to  secure  a  majority,  at  least,  in 
the  ephoral  college ;  and  so  long  as  this  could 
be  done  there  was  a  manifest  advantage  in 
keeping  up  the  illusion  that  they  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commonalty,  which,  as  Aris- 
totle oboervesjt  was  kept  quiet  by  the  share  it 
had— or  seemed  to  have — ^in  the  highest  office 
in  the  state.  But  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  attractions  of  the  office  itself,  which  grew 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  Spartan  power,  the 
plenitade  of  authority  over  kings,  subjects,  and 
allies  which  it  conferred,  would,  with  ordinary 
minds,  and  most  of  ^  with  persons  of  the  low- 
est condition,  be  sufficient  pledges  for  their  will- 
ingness to  maintain  its  privileges,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  whole  system  on  which  they  de- 
pended, unimpaired.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  the  ephors,  in  the  midst  of  their  high  func- 
tions, were  surronnded  by  watchful  eyes,  and 
by  hands  which  would  not  have  remained  long 
inactive  if  they  had  ever  been  suspected  of  har- 
bouring designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
peers;  and  they  seem,  for  many  purposes,  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  control  of  the  smaller 
assembly,  which,  however  it  may  have  been 
composed,  was  undoubtedly  devoted  to  those 
interests  with  perfect  unanimity. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  internal  coodp* 
tion  of  Sparta  at  the  accession  of  Agesilans ; 
and  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  which  threat- 
ened the  Constitution  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  though  related  by  an  author  deeply  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  prevailing  party,  throws 
a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  public  feeling 
among  the  inferior  classes,  and  on  the  spirit 
and  resources  of  the  government.  The  first 
Intimation  of  the  danger,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  was  given  to  Agesilans  himaeU',  as  he 
was  engaged  in  a  pnUic  sacrifice,  by  the  at- 
tendant soothsayer,  who  professed  to  read  evi- 
dence of  a  most  formidable  plot  in  the  aspect 
of  the  viotims.  He  had,  peiiiaps,  received  some 
private  information  on  the  subject ;  and  his  pub- 
lic warning,  by  the  alarm  it  occasioned  among 
the  conspirators,  may  have  hastened  the  dis- 
covery which  followed.  Five  days  after,  the 
whole  affair  was  revealed  to  the  ephors  by  an 
accomplice.  He  charged  z  young  man  named 
Ginadon — a  person,  Xenophon  observes,  of  high 
courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers — as  the  author 
of  the  conspiracy ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  ephors,  gave  the  following  account 
of  it :  Cinadon,  he  said,  having  met  him  one 
day  in  the  agora,  at  an  hour  when  it  was 
thronged  with  people,  drew  him  aside  into  a 
comer,  and  bade  him  count  the  Spartans  that 
were  to  be  seen  there.  He  could  observe  no 
more  than  the  official  persons  who  were  trans- 
acting business  there,  one  of  the  kings,  the  sen* 
ators,  ephors,  and  other  magistrates,  in  all  about 
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Anty.  These,  said  Cinadon,  you  have  to  con- 
sider as  your  enemies ;  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude assembled  here,  iivhose  numbers  must  ex- 
ceed theirs  a  hundred  fold,  are  all  allied  with 
you  against  them.  Cinadon  then  bade  him  no- 
tice the  passengers  in  the  streets,  where  he 
would  find  a  like  proportion  between  the  num- 
bers of  his  enemies  and  bis  friends,  and  remind- 
ed him  that  the  case  was  the  same  throughout 
the  countTy,  where  each  Spartan  landowner 
lived  surrounded  by  a  host  of  aliens.  He  then 
informed  him  that  a  plot  had  been  concerted  for 
the  destruction  of  their  oppressors.  Only  a  few 
trusty  persons,  indeed,  were  in  the  secret ;  but 
they,  Cinadon  emphatically  remarked,  were  in 
the  secret  of  the  whole  subject  population  of 
Laconia.  For,  with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  the 
language  of  all  classes — Helots,  neodam6des, 
provincials,  citizens  of  the  lower  order — ^wher- 
ever  they  ventured  to  speak  freely,  was  the 
same ;  they  did  not  disguise  the  bitterness  of 
their  hatred,  which,  according  to  Cinadon*s 
phrase,  was  such  that  they  were  ready  to  eat 
their  flesh  raw.  The  conspirators,  he  said,  had 
regular  arms  of  their  own,  and  as  to  the  multi- 
tude, he  bad  shown  the  informer  how  they  might 
find  weapons  by  leading  him  into  the  iron  mar- 
ket, and  pointing  out  to  him,  besides  knives  and 
swords,  a  variety  of  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  other  tools,  which  might  all  be  applied  to 
that  use ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any 
liandicrafl  which  could  not  arm  the  workmen 
with  weapons  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
surrection, especially  as  they  should  surprise 
their  enemies  unarmed.  Fiiudly,  the  informer 
added  that  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of 
the  plot. 

The  ephors,  convinced  of  its  reality,  and  of 
the  urgency  of  the  danger,  took  their  measures 
with  the  promptitude  and  secrecy  which  the 
occasion  required.  They  did  not  even  convene 
the  smaller  assembly,  but  privately  called  the 
senators  together,  and  deliberated  with  them 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  object  was 
both  to  arrest  Cinadon  in  the  quietest  manner, 
and  to  secure  his  accomplices.  He  had  often 
been  employed  by  the  ephors  in  commissions 
which  demanded  energy  and  address.  They 
DOW  sent  him  to  Aulon,  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Messenia,  with  instructions  to  apprehend 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  certain  Helots,  who 
were  described  in  the  scytale.  Among  the  per- 
sons to  be  arrested  was  a  woman  of  Aulon,  of 
uncommon  beauty,*  who,  it  seems,  had  been 
charged  with  corrupting  the  Spartan  citizens 
who  passed  through  the  town.  The  more  ef- 
fectually to  blind  him  to  the  real  object  of  his 
mission,  he  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  royal  guard  for  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  to  serve  under  him,  and  was  told  that 
wagons  should  be  sent  for  the  prisoners.  But 
such  instructions  were  given  to  his  attendants, 
that  on  bis  arrival  at  Aulon  he  was  taken  into 
custody ;  and,  for  greater  security,  a  troop  of 
horse  was  sent  to  support  them.     He  was  then 

*  It  aeems  not  impossible  that  thia  may  Iuito  been  an«  of 
the  penions  mentiooed  by  Theopompos  in  a  paatage  of  the 
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with  ber  sister  Ghryaa,  at  the  time  whan  Kinff  Agesilaus, 
through  his  intrigues  (raraoraoid<r(j(),  caused  Lysaodridax, 
who  was  his  anamy,  to  be  banished." 


pot  to  the  tortttire,  aad  the  names  of  his  aocom' 
plices,  as  soon  as  they  were  wrung  from  him, 
were  taken  down,  and  transmitted  by  express 
to  Sparta.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  list  inclu- 
ded the  soothsayer  Tisamenus,  a  descendant 
of  the  Elean  of  the  same  name,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Spartan  franchise  as  the  price  of  bis^ 
services  in  the  Persian  war.*  Nothing  more 
clearly  marks  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  government  was  exposed;  for  the  Blean 
Tisamenus,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  had  eX' 
pressly  stipulated  for  the  full  franchise;!  so 
that  his  descendant  must  have  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  highest  class  of  citizens.  But 
possibly  they  were  imbittered  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  genuine  Spartans  still  looked  down 
upon  him  as  an  alien.  He  and  the  others  were 
arrested,  and  then  Cinadon  himself  was  brought 
to  Sparta  and  examined.  When  he  had  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot,  and  confirmed  his  first 
information  against  his  accomplices,  he  was 
asked  what  had  been  his  object.  "  Not  to  be 
inferior,"  was  his  reply,  "  to  any  man  in  Lace- 
daemon."  It  only  remained  to  punish  the  pris- 
oners ;  and  the  government,  conscious  that  it 
could  only  maintain  itself  by  terror,  determined, 
to  make  their  fate  a  warning  to  the  disafifected. 
They  were  first  ignominioi^y  led  through  the 
city,  and  publicly  goaded  and  scourged,  and 
were  then  put  to  death.  So,  Xenophon  calmly 
observes,  they  met  with  their  deserts.  As  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  institutions  which  tho 
conspiracy  was  designed  to  overthrow,  and  as 
a  pensioner  of  the  Spartan  government,  he 
could  not,  perhaps,  make  a  less  severe  remark 
on  the  defeated  party ;  as  an  historian,  he  could 
scarcely  have  subjoined  a  more  frivolous  and 
unseasonable  reflection  on  such  a  train  of  oc- 
currences. 

Not  long  after  this  event  news  was  brought 
to  Sparta  by  a  Syracusan  named  Herodes,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Phoenicia,  of  prepara- 
tions which  be  had  witnessed  in  the  Phoenician 
ports  for  a  great  armament,  which  he  had  learn- 
ed was  to  consist  of  300  galleys.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  its  object,  but  it  had  in- 
duced him  to  quicken  his  departure,  that  he 
might  bear  the  tidings  to  Greece.  The  Spartan 
government  was  alarmed,  and  called  a  congress 
of  the  allien  to  deliberate  on  preventive  meas- 
ures. But  to  Lysander  tlie  intelligence  afibrd- 
ed  a  highly  welcome  opportunity  of  resuming 
his  ambitious  plans,  and  recovering  his  influ- 
ence among  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  him- 
self viewed  with  jealousy  at  home,  and  that  a 
proposal  coming  directly  from  himself,  and  im- 
mediately tending  to  his  own  aggrandizement, 
would  probably  be  ill  received.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  use  of  his  friend  Agesilaus 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  easily  prevailed 
on  him  to  undertake,  with  a  small  force,  to  give 
such  employment  to  the  Persian  arms  in  Asia 
as  would  secure  Greece  from  the  threatened 
invasion.  Agesilaus,  who  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  was  no  less  eager  to  display  his  military 
talents  in  such  a  brilliant  field  than  Lysander  to 
renew  his  intrigues,  and  to  replace  his  creatures 
in  the  posts  from  which  they  had  been  dislodg- 
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ed.  He  therefore  offered  to  take  the  command 
of  an  ezp^tioD  to  Asia,  for  which  he  required 
no  mbr^  than  8000  neodamode  troops,  and  6000 
of  the  allies,  and  desired  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  coancil  of  thirty  Spartans — ^which  he  probably 
knew  would,  according  to  usage,  be  forced  upon 
him — and  by  Lysander  among  them.  His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  all  his  requests  granted,  with 
the  addition  of  six  months'  pay  for  the  army. 
Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens  were  called  upon 
to  contribute  their  forces,  but  they  all  refused.* 
The  Corinthians  pleaded  the  damage  which  had 
lately  befallen  one  of  their  temples  through  the 
efiects  of  an  earthquake,  as  an  omen  which  de- 
terred them  from  taking  part  in  the  war.f  The 
Athenians  alleged  their  weakness  as  an  el- 
cuse.t  The  Thebans,  though  they  were  soli- 
cited by  Aristomenidas,  the  grandfather  of 
Agesilaus,  who,  having  been  one  of  the  five 
judges  who  passed  sentence  on  the  Platsans, 
was  considered  as  their  benefactor,  seem  not  to 
have  coodesc-ended  to  cover  their  refusal  with 
any  pretext.  In  the  spring  of  397,  having  fixed 
the  contingents  of  the  other  allies,  and  appoint- 
ed the  place  of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  and 
having  celebrated  the  usual  sacrifices  for  a  for- 
eign expedition,  he  set  sail  for  Aulis  in  Bceotia. 

Jt  was  the  first  time  since  the  expedition  of 
Menelaus  that  a  King  of  Sparta  had  undertaken 
to  invade  Asia ;  and  Agesilaus,  partly  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  the  omen,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  renown,  was  willing  to  asso- 
ciate his  enterprise  with  the  recollection  of 
that  heroic  adventure.  He  therefore  stopped 
at  Aulis,  to  sacrifice  there  after  the  example  of 
Agamemnon.  But  before  he  had  completed  the 
rite,  the  Boeotarchs  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  en- 
join him  to  desist,  and  the  men  did  not  merely 
deliver  the  message,  but  scattered  the  parts  of 
the  victim  which  they  found  on  the  altar.  Plu- 
tarch, who  seems  willing  to  extenuate  the  in- 
sult which  his  couatrymen  offered  to  his  hero, 
represents  Agesilaus  as  having  infringed  the 
established  usage,  by  employing  a  soothsayer 
of  his  own  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  the  B<e- 
otian  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  the  cere- 
mony properly  belonged.  But  Xenophon  leaves 
US  to  conclude  that  the  interruption  was  a  sim- 
ple indication  of  the  hostile  spirit  with  which 
the  expedition  was  viewed  by  the  Boeotian  gov- 
ernment ;  and  if  Agesilaus  saw  it  in  this  light, 
he  had  reason  to  dread  the  omen.  He,  however, 
stifled  his  resentment,  and  embarked  again  for 
Gersestus,  where  he  found  the  bulk  of  his  arma- 
ment assembled,  and  sailed  with  it  to  Ephesus. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  message 
ftrom  Tissaphemes,  calling  on  him  to  explain 
the  design  of  his  coming.  Agesilaus  replied, 
that  his  object  was  to  restore  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
to  the  independence  which  their  brethren  en- 
joyed on  the  other  side  of  the  iEgean.  The 
satrap  on  this  proposed  a  truce  until  the  king's 
pleasure  could  be  taken  on  this  demand;  he 
engaged  himself  to  support  it  with  all  the  cred- 
it he  possessed,  and  professed  to  beheve  that 


«  Pans.,  iii.,  9, 1 

t  Paosanias  repreaants  them  as  refusing  with  great  re- 
luetanoe ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  history  renders  this  Terj 
doubtful. 

t  Pausanias  says  that  they  pleaded  the  Peloponnesmn 
war  and  the  pestilence  (?;,  bat  that  their  real  motire  was  the 
intelligence  they  had  reoeiTed  of  €0000*8  journey  to  the 
Persian  court. 


th^  court  would  comply  with  it.  Agesilans  con^ 
seoted  to  the  proposal,  only  requiring  security 
for  the  observance  of  the  engagement,  and  evea 
this  security  was  no  more  than  the  oath  of  Tie* 
saphernes,  which  he  pledged  with  due  solemni« 
ty  to  Dercyllidas,  and  two  other  Spartan  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  to  ratify  the  conven- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  was  farther  from  the 
mind  of  either  party  than  the  thought  of  peace. 
Tissaphemes,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  oath, 
sent  to  the  king  for  a  re-enforcement  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field ;  and  Agesilaus,  who  was 
well  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  probably  would 
not  otherwise  have  granted  the  truce,  though 
he  observed  it  with  strict  fidelity,  undoubtedly 
did  not  suffer  the  time  to  be  lost  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  his  own  preparations. 

During  this  interval  a  breach,  which  the  char- 
acters and  views  of  the  two  men  rendered  al- 
most inevitable,  rose  between  him  and  Lysan- 
der. The  rumour  of  the  expedition,  and  of  the 
part  which  Lysander  was  to  take  in  it,  seema 
to  have  rekindled  the  flames  of  discord  in  the 
Asiatic  cities,  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  his 
creatures,  had  for  a  time  been  kept  tranquil  by 
the  wise  forbearance  of  the  ephors  and  the  pru- 
dent administration  of  Dercyllidas.  When  he 
came  to  Ephesus,  his  door  was  immediately  be- 
sieged by  a  crowd  of  petitioners,  who  desired 
a  license  to  oppress  their  countrymen  under  hie 
patronage.  After  the  victory  of  iEgoe-potami, 
Lysander,  as  the  man  who  for  the  time  wielded 
the  irresiatible  power  of  Sparta,  had  been  court- 
ed with  extravagant  servility  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  They  did  not  content  themselves  with 
the  ordinary  honours  of  golden  crowns  and  stat- 
ues, but  raised  altars  and  offered  sacrifices,  and 
sang  peans,  and  consecrated  festivals  to  him 
as  a  god  :*  the  first  example  of  that  grossest 
kind  of  adulation,  which  afterward  became  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks,  and  was  reduced  to  a 
system  by  the  Romans.  When  he  now  appear- 
ed again  in  Asia,  though  in  the  train  of  a  Spar- 
tan king,  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  substance 
of  power  resided  with  him,  and  that  he  would 
direct  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  as  he 
thought  fit.  He  did  not  discountenance  this 
persuasion,  for  he  shared  it  himself.  He  had 
calculated  on  the  subserviency  of  Agesilans, 
whom  he  considered  as  mainly  indebted  to  bis 
friendship,  first  for  the  throne,  and  then — an 
obligation  little  inferior — ^for  the  command  in 
Asia.  But  his  colleagues,  the  rest  of  the  Thir- 
ty, felt  that  the  homage  paid  to  him  by  the  al- 
Kes  was  derogatory,  not  only  to  the  royal  digni- 
ty, but  to  their  own ;  and  they  complained  to 
Agesilaus  of  his  presumption.  The  King  him- 
self had  been  hurt  by  it,  and  resolved  to  check 
it,  not  by  a  firiendly  remonstrance,  but  in  a  way 
the  most  grating  to  Lysander's  feelings.  He 
rejected  all  applications  which  were  made  to 
him  in  reliance  on  Lysander's  interest ;  and  his 
purpose  at  length  became  so  evident,  that  Ly- 
sander was  obliged  to  inform  his  clients  that 
his^ intercession,  instead  of  furthering,  would, 
only  obstruct  their  suits.  He  had,  however, 
sufficient  self-command  to  stifle  or  disguise  his 
resentment ;  and,  after  a  very  mild  expostula- 
tion with  Agesilaus  on  the  harshness  ef  his  con- 
duct, requested  to  be  removed  from  the  scene 
of  his  humiliation  to  some  other  place,  where 
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lie  Boiglit  BtUl  be  emplojed  in  the  poUio  serri6e. 
The  king  Tery  willingly  complied,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  not  long  after  he 
achie?ed  an  atKiuiaitioa  of  aome  moment  to  the 
Spartan  arms.  He  prevailed  on  a  Peraian  of 
high  rank,  named  Spithridates,  who  had  been 
o&nded  by  Phamabazua,  to  revolt,  and  come 
with  his  family,  his  treasures,  and  200  horse,  to 
Gyzicus,  and  thence  sailed  with  him  and  his 
son  to  Ephesus,  and  presented  them  to  Agesi- 
laus,  who  received  them  with  great  pleasure, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  gaining  infonna- 
tion  about  the  state  of  Pharaabazns.  This  in- 
cident produced  an  apparent  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  Lysander ;  but  we  shall  see  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  on  one  side,  at  least,  it  was 
not  sincere. 

Tissaphemes  had  no  sooner  received  such 
an  addition  to  his  forces  as  appeared  to  him 
sufficient  to  overpower  Agesilaus,  than  he  threw 
aside  the  mask,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Spar- 
tan king,  bidding  him  immediately  quit  Asia,  or 
prepare  for  war.  The  council  and  the  allies  were 
somewhat  daunted  by  his  arrogant  tone  and 
apparent  strength ;  but  Agesilaus,  who  had  ex- 
pected this  result,  and  desired  no  other,  told  the 
envoys  to  carry  back  his  thanks  to  their  master 
for  the.  advantage  he  bad  given  the  Greeks  by 
his  perjury.  He  then  ordered  his  troops  to  put 
themselves  in  readiness  for  a  long  march ;  sent 
word  to  the  towns  which  lay  on  the  road  to 
Caria  to  lay  in  provisions  for  the  use  of  his 
army ;  and  called  on  the  cities  of  Ionia,  iEolis, 
and  the  Hellespont,  for  their  contingents.  Tis- 
aaphernes  thought  he  had  the  more  reason  to 
fear  that  the  threat  implied  in  these  prepara- 
tions would  be  verified,  as  Caria,  besides  that 
it  contained  the  principal  source  of  his  private 
revenues,  was  a  country  ill  suited  for  the  oper- 
ations of  cavalry,  in  which  his  own  strength 
lay,  and  Agesilaus'  was  extremely  deficient.* 
He  therefore  concentrated  all  his  forces  there, 
and  occupied  the  vale  of  the  Mseander  with  his 
cavahy,  to  prevent  the  enemy  reaching  the 
passes  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  province. 
Agesilaus  had  reckoned  upon  this  effect  of  the 
satrap*s  selfish  fears,  and,  instead  of  seeking 
him  in  Caria,  marched  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  residence  of  Pharnabazus.  As  this 
invasion  was  quite  unexpected,  he  found  the 
towns  on  his  road  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  collected  an  immense  booty.  He  penetra- 
ted nearly  to  Dascylium  without  encountering 
an  enemy.  But  in  that  neighbourhood  he  fell 
in  with  a  body  of  Persian  horse,  and,  by  the  is- 
sue of  a  skirmish  which  ensued,  was  made  to 
feel  its  superiority  in  equipments  and  training 
over  his  own.  The  next  day  when  he  sacri- 
ficed, observes  Xenophon — as  if  he  was  rela- 
ting a  providential  warning,  not  a  human  con- 
trivance— the  victims  were  found  imperfect; 
and  Agesilaus  advanced  no  farther,  but  retreat- 
ed towards  Ephesus.  There  he  spent  the  win- 
ter in  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  and 
jnore  particularly  applied  himself  to  the  raising 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  perceived  would 
be  indispensable  to  the  success  and  the  safety 
of  his  future  operations.  For  this  purpose  he 
inade  a  list  of  the  most  opulent  men  in  the 
Greek  cities,  and  compelled  each  of  them,  as 

*  XenopkoD  nya,  ImrcrAv  o&«  etxw.    Bat  iauB«di«tolj 
Alter  (iii.,  4,  13}  we  flad  that  he  had  some. 


the  condition  of  his  ezemptioii  tarn  penooL 
service,  to  furnish  a  trooper.     In  the  spri^  h 
collected  his  Ibroes  at  Bpbesos,  and  pot  tts 
into  an  active  course  of  training,  nnsinf  iter 
emulation  by  the  pines  ^rhich  he  pnpowd  Is 
the  most  gallant  show  and  the  highest  ^epa 
of  expertness  in  every  departmeBt  of  the  w- 
vice.    Xenophon,  as  an  old  soldier,  is  deligteK 
with  the  recollection  of  the  military  boaik 
which  prevailed  during  this  season  stEpiNflBS, 
where  the  wrestling  schools  and  the  hippo> 
drome  were  constantly  enlivened  by  the  exer- 
cises of  the  men,  the  maricet  was  abasdamlT 
supplied  with  horses,  and  arms  of  every  hod, 
and  all  the  trades  subservient  to  war  were  kept 
in  full  employment    Among  other  deriees  is 
raising  the  spirits  of  his  troops,  Agesilais  bor- 
rowed a  bint,  it  would  seem,  from  one  of  Ct- 
mon's  stratagems,*  and  ordered  his  Peisisa 
prisoners  to  be  exposed  to  sale  naked,  that  tfae 
Greeks  might  contrast  the  delicacy  of  tteir 
persons  witii  the  robustness  of  frames  bardo- 
ed  by  the  exercises  of  the  pala»tra. 

Before  he  took  the  field  again,  a  year  harlqg 
now  elapsed  from  the  oommeneemeot  of  ha 
expedition,  Lysander  and  his  colleagaes  wm 
superseded  by  a  new  body  of  oouncilkns,  aoi 
returned  home.  Herippidas  seems  to  hzn 
been  considered  the  chief  of  the  new  coosdl. 
as  Lysander  had  been  of  the  last,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Agesilaus  to  the  command  of  the 
Cyreans  ;  and  some  of  his  coUeagoes  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  divisioos  d 
the  army.  Agesilaus  then  gave  public  nociee 
that  he  meant  to  take  the  shortest  road  into 
the  richest  part  of  the  enemy's  country.  The 
notice  was  designed  not  more  for  the  prepan* 
tion  of  his  own  troops,  than  for  Tissaphens, 
who  concluded  Uiat  if  this  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Agesilaus,  he  would  not  have  disclosed 
it,  and  that  now  Caria  was  certainly  his  real 
mark.  He  therefore  repeated  the  dispositioDs 
of  the  preceding  summer.  Bat  wh  ile  he  waited 
for  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry  in  the  vale  of  the 
Msander,  Agesilaus  directed  his  naareh  towards 
the  plains  of  Saidis,  the  richest  of  western  Asia. 
During  three  days  he  traversed  them  without 
seeing  an  enemy ;  but  on  the  fourth  the  Pexsiab 
caval^,  which  Tissaphemes  seems  to  have  sent 
forward  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  movements 
of  Agesilaus,  suddenly  came  up,  and  cot  off 
many  of  the  followers  of  the  camp,  as  they 
were  ranging  over  the  country  in  quest  of  plim- 
der.  According  to  Xenophon,  an  engageineat 
immediately  ensued,  in  which  the  Persiaa  horse, 
notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in  nam- 
bers — Diodorus  makes  them  amount  to  10,000 
— were  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  their  infantry.  The  victors  followed 
up  their  advantage,  and  made  themselves  roas- 
ters of  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  foood  a 
booty  which  yielded  upward  of  seventy  ulents. 
Some  of  the  camels  taken  on  this  occasion 
were  reserved  by  Agesilaus  to  be  carried,  as  a 
rarity,  to  Greece. 

Tissaphernes  had  already  arrived  at  Sardis; 
and  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  had  proba- 
bly suffered  considerable  loss  from  the  inva- 
sion,  bitterly  censured  him  for  leaving  them  on- 
protected,  and  even,  it  seems,  charged  him  with 
treachery,  though  none  of  them  could  hare  lost 
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more  by  it  than  himself,  if,  as  Diodonu  relates, 
a  magnificent  park  and  pleasure-grounds,  which 
he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis, 
were  spoiled  by  the  invaders.    Still,  his  con- 
duct afforded  some  pretext  for  such  an  accusa- 
tion ;  and  the  complaints  it  excited  were  car- 
ried up  to  the  court,  where  he  had  one  implaca- 
ble and  powerfnl  enemy  in  the  fiendish  Parysa- 
tis,  who  thirsted  to  rerenge  herself  on  htm  for 
his  enmity  to  her  favourite  son.    She  had  al- 
ready found  that  Artaxerxes  was  weak  enough 
to  sacrifice  his  most  faithful  servants  to  her  re- 
sentment, even  when  he  knew  that  it  was  in- 
Hamed  by  the  very  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  himself;  and  according  to  the  most 
probable  account,  it  was  in  compliance  with  her 
request  that  he  now  ordered  Tissaphemes  to  be 
put  to  death.*    He  consented,  perhaps,  with  the 
less  reluctance,  not  only  because  he  was  persua- 
ded that  it  was  a  just  punishment,  but  because 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  Tissaphemes  was 
the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  that 
Ins  death  would  free  his  dominions  from  the 
presence  of  a  formidable  enemy.    The  execu- 
tion of  the   sentence  was  committed  to  Ti- 
thraustes,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Tis- 
saphemes in  his  satrapy,  and  was  instracted  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Agesilaus.    According- 
ly, after  executing  the  first  part  of  his  commis- 
sion, which  he  did  in  the  Turiush  style  by  the 
hands  of  an  underUng,  who  surprised  Tissapher- 
iies  in  his  bath,t  Tithraustes  sent  envoys  to  treat 
with  the  Spartan  king.    He  affected  to  consider 
Tissaphemes  as  the  author  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween his  master  and  the  Greeks,  and,  as  if  the 
end  of  their  expedition  was  now  answered  by 
their  enemy^s  death,  proposed  that  Agesilaus 
should  return  home.    As  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
Artaxerxes  was  willing  to  acknowledge  their 
independence,  on  condition  that  they  would  pay 
their  ancient  tribute.    Agesilaus  replied,  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  conclude  peace  without 
the  sanction  of  the  government  at  home ;  but 
he  would  transmit  the  Persian  overtures  to 
Sparta.    In  the  mean  while,  Tithraustes  was 
very  anxious  that  hostilities  should  be  suspend- 
ed in  his  province,  and,  pleading  his  own  mer- 
its in  the  execution  of  Tissaphemes,  begged 
Agesilaus,  while  he  waited  for  an  answer  to 
the  terms  proposed,  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.    To  this  Agesi- 
laus consented,  on  condition  that  Tithraustes 
would  defray  the  expense  of  the  march ;  and  he 
received  thirty  talents  on  that  score.    This  was 
a  step  beyond  former  precedents ;  for  even  Tis- 
saphemes, though  he  had  not  scrapled  to  con- 
clude a  separate  truce,  had  not  paid  the  enemy 
a  subsidy  for  invading  another  part  of  his  mas- 
ter's dominions. 

On  his  march  towards  the  territories  of  Phar- 

nabazus,  Agesilaus  received  a  flattering  testi- 

[   niony  of  the  approbation  with  which  his  pro- 

1   oeedings  were  viewed  at  Sparta,  and  of  the 

^disposition  which  prevailed  there  to  support 

him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    By  a  de- 

•  Diodoro»,  xir.,  80.    PolywnaSt  Tii.,  16,  1.    According 
.    to  Xenophon  (tee  abore,  p.  539),  he  had  provoked  her  n- 
Wtttment  by  «  wanton  insult. 

t  DiodoniB,  u.  ■.,  awiXaSt  Tiaaa^ipwiy  8td  uvog  AmOic- 
faiov  aarpa^ov  \ov6titvov.  Polj-mnui,  vii.,  J6,  1,  cslls  turn 
Anrru  ;  but  the  word*  of  Diodorat  seem  hardly  to  admit  of 
i^&lraer's  correction,  Aptalw  for  AapiQoaioVy  and  perhaps  do 
n'»t  Inquire  any,  nnlns  this  is  the  Artsns  of  the  Anabaais 
aii.l  the  IleUenic*.  jr.,  1,  87. 
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spatch  which  reached  him  as  he  lay  near  CnuM, 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the 
administration  of  naval  aflfairs,  that  he  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  whom  he  would  to  the  office 
of  admiral,  and  still  to  regulate  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  at  his  discretion.    Thus  to  unite 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy  in  one  person  was  an  unexampled  marit 
of  confidence,  and  a  striking  indication  of  the 
new  energy  which  ambition  had  infused  into 
the  Spartan  counsels.    Agesilaus  immediately 
took  measures  for  raising  a  fleet ;  and,  by  a  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  the  burden  among  the 
maritime  allies  and  his  inflnence  with  wealthy 
individuals,  collected  120  new  gaUeys.    But  he 
was  less  pradent  and  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
an  admiral,  and,  instead  of  seeking  the  highest 
qualifications,  consulted  his  private  affection  in 
the  appointment  of  his  wife's  brother,  Pisander. 
When  this  business  was  despatched,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus. 
These  preparations,  combined,  perhaps,  with 
other  tokens,  convinced  Tithraustes  that  Ages- 
ilaus had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  from  Asia, 
but  was  inclined  rather  to  extend  than  contract 
his  views,  and  cherished  strong  hopes  of  eflfect- 
ing  the  conquest  of  the  empire.    He  perceived 
that  he  had  only  purchased  a  temporary  relief, 
and  bethought  himself  how  he  niight  employ 
the  gold,  which  was  his  last  remaining  stay,  to 
greater  advantage.    The  history  of  the  contest 
between  Greece  and  Peraia  afibrded  several  in- 
stractive  lessons,  which  were  now  peculiarly 
applicable.    At  the  time  when  the  first  Artar 
xerxes  was  embarrassed  by  the  success  of  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  he  sent  an  agent,  as  we 
have  seen,*  with  bribes  to  Sparta,  to  procure  a 
diveraion  in  his  favour.    Tithraustes  now  re- 
sorted to  a  similar  expedient.    He  sent  a  Rho- 
dian,  named  Timocrates,  to  Greece,  with  a  sum 
of  fifty  talents,  which  he  was  charged  to  dis- 
tribute, with  proper  precautions,  among  the 
leading  persons  in  the  states  which  might  be 
most  easily  induced  to  interrapt  the  progress  oi' 
Agesilaus  by  kindling  a  war  against  Sparta  at 
home.    Not  only  was  this  mission  itself  a  noto- 
rious and  unquestionable  fact,  but  Xenophon 
professes  an  equal  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the 
names  of  the  peraons  who  received  the  money. 
It  was  in  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  that 
Timocrates  is  said  to  have  executed  his  com- 
mission.   At  Thebes  he  purohasedthe  services 
of  Androclidas,  Ismenias,  and  Galaxidorus ;  at 
Corinth,  those  of  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes ;  at 
Axgo8«  those  of  Cyclon  and  his  friends.    Unless 
we  suppose  Xenophon  to  have  placed  too  much 
reliance  on  a  mere  party  rumour,  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  trans- 
action, that  the  persons  he  mentions  made  no 
secret  of  their  share  in  it,  and  considered  the 
Peraian  gold  as  a  subsidy  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  just  and  patriotic  cause.    We  may  at 
least  venture  to  believe  that,  though  it  may 
have  roused  them  to  greater  activity,  it  pro- 
duced no  change  in  their  political  sentiments ; 
and  we  even  doubt  whether  it  gare  rise  to  any 
cTents  which  would  not  haye  occurred  nearly 
as  soon  without  it.    It  was,  indeed,  natural 
enongh  for  Agesilaus  and  his  friends  to  attribute 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  the  venality 
of  their  adversaries ;  but  Xenophon  himself  oh> 
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■erves  that  the  Athenians,  though  thej  did  not 
receive  any  share  of  the  gold,  were  eager  for 
war  in  the  hope  of  recovering  their  independ- 
ence. And  it  is  clear,  from  his  own  narrative, 
that  similar  feelings  of  jealousy  or  resentment 
towards  Sparta  ^ready  prevailed  at  Thehes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  were  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  themselves  in  open 
hostility,  but  needed  no  corrupt  influence  to  ex- 
cite them. 

The  anti-Laconian  party  at  Thebes  —  the 
same,  no  doubt,  which  had  sheltered  the  Athe- 
nian exiles,  and  had  contrived  the  afllront  offer- 
ed to  Agesilaus  at  Aulis,  and  which  had,  there- 
fore, reason  to  dread  his  resentment  if  he  should 
ever  return  to  Europe  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia 
— set  the  first  springs  of  hostility  in  motion. 
The  disposition  to  war  they  found  already  ex- 
isting; a  pretext  only  was  wanting,  and  this 
they  easily  devised.  Means  were  found  to  in- 
duce the  Locrians  of  Opus  to  make  an  inroad 
upon  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  long  the 
subject  of  contention  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  the  Phocians.  The  Phocians  retal- 
iated by  the  invasion  of  the  Opuntian  Locris, 
and  the  Thebans  were  soon  persuaded  to  take 
rart  with  the  Locrians,  and  invade  Phocis. 
The  Phocians,  as  was  foreseen,  applied  for  suc- 
cour to  Sparta,  where,  as  Xenophon  admits, 
there  was  the  utmost  readiness  to  lay  hold  on 
any  pretence  for  a  war  with  Thebes ;  and  the 
present  season  of  prosperity  seemed  to  the 
Spartan  government  the  most  favourable  for 
humbling  a  power  which  had  given  so  many 
proofs  of  ill-will  towards  it.  War,  therefore, 
was  decreed,  and  I^ysander  was  sent  into  Pho- 
cis with  instructions  to  collect  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise  there,  and  among  the  tribes  seated 
about  Mount  CEta,  and  to  march  with  them  to 
Haliartus,  in  Bceotia,  where  Pausanias,  with 
the  Peloponnesian  troops,  was  to  join  him  on 
an  appointed  day.  Lysander  discharged  his 
commission  with  his  usual  activity,  and,  be- 
sides, succeeded  in  inducing  Orchomenus,  which 
was  subject  to  Thebes,  to  assert  its  independ- 
ence. Pausanias,  having  crossed  the  Laconian 
border,  waited  at  Tegea  for  the  contingents 
which  he  had  demanded  from  the  allies.  They 
seem  to  have  come  in  slowly,  and  Corinth  re- 
fused to  take  any  part  in  the  expedition.  The 
Thebans,  seeing  themselves  threatened  with 
invasion,  sent  an  embassy  to  prevail  on  the 
Athenians  to  make  common  cause  with  them 
against  Sparta.  There  were  many  feelings 
to  be  overcome  at  Athens  before  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  adopted :  recollections  of  a  long 
hereditary  grudge,  of  the  animosity  display- 
ed by  Thebes  during  the  last  war,  and  especial- 
ly at  its  close ;  the  sense  of  weakness,  and  the 
dread  of  provoking  a  power  by  which  Ath- 
ens had  so  lately  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
destruction.  The  Theban  orator  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  to  dis- 
avow the  vote  which  Eriantbes  had  given  in 
the  congress,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Athenians,  as  the  unauthorized  proposition  of  a 
private  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  he  urged 
the  important  service  which  the  Thebans  had 
more  recently  rendered  to  Athens  in  her  great- 
est need,  and  by  which  they  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  Sparta,  and  were  now  driven 
to  seek  protection  from  Athenian  generosity. 


They  had  shown  themselves  the  real  friends  of - 
both  the  Athenian  parties ;  while  the  Spartaus 
had  as  little  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  that  which 
they  had  abandoned  to  its  magnanimous  adver- 
saries as  to  the  good-will  of  that  which  they 
had  helped  to  oppress.  But  it  was  chiefly  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  hearers  that  the 
speaker  addressed  himself.  The  Athenians  de- 
sired to  recover  their  pre-eminence  in  Greece, 
and  their  readiest  way  to  that  end  was  to  de- 
clare themselves  the  protectors  of  all  who  suf- 
fered under  Spartan  tyranny.  If  they  were  in- 
clined to  dread  the  enemy's  power,  they  had 
only  to  reflect  by  what  means  their  oti-n  had 
been  overthrown.  Sparta  likewise  now  ruled 
over  unwilling  subjects  and  offended  allies,  who 
only  wanted  a  leader  to  encourage  them  to  re- 
volt from  her.  Indeed,  she  had  not  one  sincere 
friend  left.  Argos  had  always  been  hostile; 
Elis  had  just  been  deeply  wronged.  Corinth, 
Arcadia,  and  Achaia  saw  the  services  which 
they  had  rendered  in  the  war  requited  with  in- 
solent ingratitude,  and  were  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  harmosts,  who  were  not  even  citizens 
of  Sparta,  but  Helots ;  bondmen  at  home,  mas- 
ters abroad.  The  cities  once  subject  to  Athens, 
which  had  been  tempted  to  revolt  by  the  pros- 
pect of  liberty,  found  themselves  cheated  of 
their  hopes,  and  groaned  under  the  double  yoke 
of  a  foreign  governor  and  a  domestic  oligarchy. 
The  Persian  king,  to  whom  Sparta  mainly  owed 
her  victory,  she  had  immediately  afterward 
treated  as  an  enemy.  Athens  might  now  place 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  much  more 
poweriul  than  the  empire  which  she  had  lost : 
and  the  Spartan  dominion  would  be  more  easily 
overthrown  than  the  Athenian  had  been,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  stronger 
than  the  subjects  of  Athens. 

These  arguments  found  a  wiUing  audience ; 
they  were  seconded  by  many  voices,  and  the 
assembly  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  alli- 
ance with  Thebes.  Thrasybulus,  who  moved 
the  decree,  reminded  the  Thebans  that  Athens 
was  about  to  repay  the  obligation  which  they 
had  laid  on  her  when  they  refused  to  concur  m 
riveting  her  chains,  by  active  exertions,  and 
at  a  great  risk ;  for  she  would  have  to  face  the 
enmity  of  Sparta,  while  Pircus  remained  still 
unfortified.  Both  states  prepared  for  war. 
Pausanias  found  an  account  that  the  Athenians 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  with  a  request  that  she 
would  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Thebes, 
and  would  submit  their  diflferences  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  he  adds  that  the  embassy  was  indignant- 
ly dismissed.*  It  can  scarcely  hav«  been  sent 
with  any  other  view  than  to  gain  time. 

Lysander,  having  collected  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise  in  the  north,  marched  to  Haliartus ; 
but  he  found  that  Pausanias  bad  not  yet  arrived 
there.  It  was  not  in  his  character  to  remain 
anywhere  inactive,  and  he  was  desirous  of  ma> 
king  himself  master  of  the  town.  He  first  tried 
negotiation  to  engage  it  to  revolt;  but  there 
were  some  Theban  and  Athenian  troops  in  the 
place,  whose  presence  overawed  the  dissafiect- 
ed,  and  he  then  resolved  to  venture  on  an  as- 
sault. In  the  mean  while  his  movements  were 
known  at  Tliebes,  according  to  Plutarch,  by 
means  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which  he  had 
addressed  to  Pausanias,  who  was  at  this  time 
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at  Plataea.  Plutarch  also  relates  that  an  Athe- 
nian army  had  already  reached  Thebes,  and 
that  it  was  intrusted  by  the  Thebans  with  the 
guard  of  the  city,  while  they  marched  to  Hali- 
artus,  where  they  arrived  before  Lysaoder,  in- 
troduced a  small  detachment  into  the  town,  and 
encamped  the  rest  without.  But  Xenophon 
represents  the  Theban  forces  as  arriving  after 
Lysander,  though  he  owns  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  whether  they  fell  upon  him  by  sur- 
prise, or  he  was  aware  of  their  approach :  it 
was  only  certain  that  a  battle  took  place  close 
to  the  walls,  in  which  Lysander  was  slain.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  from  a  comparison  of  all 
accounts,  that  he  was  intercepted  between  the 
main  body  of  the  Thebans  and  the  garrison, 
which  made  a  sally;  and  he  was  known  to 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  a  citizen  of  Haliar- 
tns.  His  troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  hills — a  branch  of  the  range 
of  Helicon — ^which  rose  at  no  great  distance 
behind  the  town.  The  conquerors  pursued 
with  great  vigour,  and  incautiously  pressed  for- 
ward up  the  rising  ground  until  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground  brought  them  to  a  stand,  and  the 
Aigitives,  perceiving  their  perplexity,  turned 
upon  them,  assailed  them  with  a  shower  of 
missiles,  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  their 
heads,  and  finally  drove  them,  in  disorder,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  200  men,  into  the  plain. 
The  dejection  caused  by  this  disaster  was  re- 
lieved the  next  day  by  the  discovery  that  the 
remains  of  Lysander's  army  had  dispersed  du- 
ring the  night.  But  the  exultation  of  the  The- 
bans at  this  fruit  of  their  victory  was  damped 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  the  appearance 
of  Pausanias,  who  had  received  the  news  of  the 
battle  on  the  road  from  Plateea  to  Thespiee,  and 
had  hastened  his  march  to  Haliartus. ""  Yet,  ao- 
cording  to  Diodorus,  he  brought  with  him  no 
more  than  6000  men ;  but  so  small  a  force  could 
scarcely  have  produced  the  alarm  described  by 
Xenophon,  who,  with  a  slight  touch  of  humour, 
exhibits  the  Theban  camp  as  fluctuating  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  presumption  and  de- 
spondency ;  for,  the  next  day,  their  spirits  were 
again  raised  by  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus  and 
an  Athenian  army,  and  their  confidence  was 
heightened  when  they  perceived  that  Pausanias 
showed  no  disposition  to  seek  an  engagement. 
His  situation  was  extremely  embarrassing.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  usage,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
who  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand, 
either  by  force  or  by  consent  of  the  victors. 
The  greater  part  lay  so  near  to  the  town  wa)ls, 
that  the  attempt  to  carry  them  away  by  force 
would  be  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
even  if  he  should  gain  a  victory ;  and  the  ene- 
my was  so  strong  in  cavalry,  that  the  event  of 
a  battle  would  be  veiy  uncertain,  especially  as 
his  own  troops  had  engaged  in  the  expedition 
with  reluctance.  He  therefore  held  a  council 
of  war ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  ma- 
jority came  to  the  decision — if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  unanimous — to  apply  for  permission  to  car- 
ry away  the  dead.  The  Thebans,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  confession  of  their 
superiority,  and  refused  to  grant  a  truce,  except 
on  condition  that  the  invaders  should  withdraw 
from  BcBotia.  These  terms  were  gladly  accept- 
ed by  Pausanias  and  his  council,  though  they 


were  felt  by  the  troops  as  a  degradation,  such 
as  a  Lacedsemonian  army  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. The  general  dejection  and  ill-hu- 
mour which  prevailed  in  the  retreat  were  height- 
ened by,  the  insulting  demeanour  of  the  The- 
bans, who  accompfinied  them  on  their  march 
through  Bceotia,  and  drove  back  all  who  devi- 
ated in  the  least  from  the  line,  with  blows,  into 
the  road. 

The  conduct  of  Pausanias  appears  to  have 
been,  in  the  whole  of  this  aflTair,  perfectly  blame- 
less. He  had  failed,  indeed,  to  reach  Haliartus 
by  the  preconcerted  day,  but  he  arrived  the  day 
after ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  he  had 
to  collect  his  army  from  many  quarters,  and 
that  the  allies  were  generally  averse  to  the  ex- 
pedition, he  may  seem  rather  to  have  deserved 
praise  for  bringing  it  up  so  nearly  within  the 
appointed  time.  The  disastrous  issue  could 
only  be  attributed  to  Lysander's  imprudence ; 
and  the  decision  of  the  council  of  war  with  re- 
gard to  the  recovery  of  the  aJain,  even  if  it  was 
not  clearly  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  reasonably,  be  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Pausanias.  Yet,  on  his  return  to  Spar- 
ta, he  was  capitally  impeached ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  showed  that 
he  could  not  expect  a  fair  trial,  but  was  fore- 
doomed to  be  sacrificed  to  public  prejudice  or 
to  private  passion,  for  the  accusation  embraced 
not  merely  his  conduct  in  his  last  expedition, 
but  the  indulgence  which  he  had  granted  to  the 
Athenian  refugees  in  Pireus,  though  his  meas- 
ures on  that  occasion  seem  to  have  beei^  view- 
ed with  general  approbation  at  the  time,  and 
had  only  been  proved  to  be  impolitic  by  the 
event.  But,  under  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  recent  shame  and  disappointment,  the  Spar- 
tan senate  was  no  more  capable  of  listening  to 
reason  and  justice  than  the  Athenian  assembly 
on  some  similar  occasions ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Lysander's  friends  did  the  utmost  to  in« 
flame  the  public  feelings  against  his  old  adver- 
sary. Pausanias  did  not  appear  at  the  trial ; . 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  venerated  sanctuary  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  son  Agesipolis  succeeded  to  the 
thfone. 

Lysander  left  his  family  in  a  state  of  poverty, . 
which  pi%)ved  that  his  ambition  was  quite  pure 
from  all  sordid  ingredients.    But,  if  we  may 
believe  a  story  which  became  current  after  his^ 
death,  and  is  related  upon  such  authority  that 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  have  been  with- 
out foundation,  he  was  not  satisfied  either  with; 
fame  or  with  the  substance  of  power.    He  is. 
said  to  have  conceived  the  project  of  levelling- 
the  privileges  of  the  two  royal  houses,  and  of 
making  the  kingly  office  elective  and  open  to 
all  Spartans,  no  doubt  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing it  for  himself.    But  the  plan  which  he  is 
said  to  have  devised  to  compass  this  end,  not- 
withstanding the  superstition  of  his  countiy- 
men,  which  it  was  meant  to  work  upon,  sounds 
so  marvellous  that  we  do  not  venture  to  give  it 
a  place  here,  but  only  to  mention  its  leading 
features  in  a  note.*     It  is  only  a  little  less 
strange  that  he  should  have  employed  the  pen 
of  an  Asiatic  rhetorician— one  Cleon  of  Hfdicar- 

nassus — to  compose  an  oration,  which  he  once 
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meant  to  delirer,  in  recommendation  of  the 
measure,  as  if  it  was  one  that  could  ever  have 
been  carried  by  force  of  argument.  Ageailaus, 
it  is  said,  having  occasion  to  search  Lysander*s 
house,  after  his  death,  for  some  public  docu- 
ment, lighted  upon  Cleon's  harangue,  and  was 
about  to  publish  it,  till  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
more  discreet  friend  to  suppress  so  dangerous 
a  piece.  This  only  makes  the  story  the  more 
suspicious.  Yet  the  main  fact  accords  well 
enough  with  the  enterprising  and  intriguing 
character  of  Lysander;  and  his  quarrel  with 
Pausanias  and  Agesilaus  may  be  thought  to 
have  suggested  such  a  mode  of  revenge.  We 
might,  indeed,  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
this  plan  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  liberal 
measures  for  a  reformation,  which  Cinadon's 
plot  proved  to  be  so  urgently  needed,  if  the 
manner  in  which  he  regulated  the  government 
of  other  states  did  not  render  it  doubtful  wheth- 
er he  was  capable  of  such  enlarged  and  enlight- 
ened patriotism. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

riOM  THE  DEATH  OP  LYSANDBR  TO  THE  PBACB  OF 

ANTALCIDA8. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place 
in  Greece,  Agesilaus  was  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Asia  with  an  activity  and  success  which  might 
well  have  alarmed  the  Persian  court,  and  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  precautions  adopted  by  Ti- 
thrauBtes.  On  his  march  into  the  province  of 
Phamabazus,  he  was  accompanied  by  Spithri- 
-dates,  who  urged  him  to  advance  into  Paphlago- 
nia,  and  undertook  to  make  Cotys,  the  king  of 
that  country,  his  ally.  Cotys,  who  is  elsewhere 
named  Corylas,*  was  one  of  those  powerful 
hereditary  vassals  of  the  Persian  king  whose 
subjection  had  become  merely  nominal,  and  he 
had  lately  renounced  even  the  appearance  of 
submission.  Artaxerxes,  imprudently  or  ihsid- 
iously,  had  put  his  obedience  to  the  test  by 
summoning  or  inviting  him  to  court ;  but  the 
Paphlagonian  prince  was  too  wary,  and  knew 
the  character  of  the  Persian  government  too 
well,  to  trust  himself  in  its  power,  and  he  had 
openly  refused  to  obey  the  royal  command.  It 
would  add  nothing  to  his  offence,  though  some- 
thing to  his  security,  to  treat  with  the  enemies 
of  Artaxerxes.  Nothing  could  he  more  agree- 
able to  Agesilaus  than  the  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing so  powerful  an  ally ;  he  gladly  accepted  the 
mediation  of  Spithridates,  who  not  only  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  engaged  Cotys  to  come  to  the 
Greek  camp,  and  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Sparta  in  person,  but  prevailed  on  him,  before 
his  departure,  to  leave  a  re-enforcement  of  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  targeteers  with  the  army  of 
Agesilaus. 

To  reward  Spithridates  for  this  important 
service  in  a  manner  which  would  strengthen 
the  Greek  interest  in  Asia,  Agesilaus,  with  great 
address,  negotiated  a  match  between  Cotys  and 
the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  so  as  to  lead  each 
party  to  consider  himself  as  under  obligations 
to  the  other,  and  both  to  look  on  him  as  their 
benefactor.  As  the  season  was  too  far  advan- 
ced  for  a  journey  by  land  across  the  Paphlago- 
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nian  mountains,  the  young  lady  was  sent  by  sea, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Spartan  officer,  to  the  do- 
minions of  her  intended  consort ;  and  Agesilaus 
returned  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the 
territories  of  Phamabazus,  and  in  the  satrap's 
own  residence  of  Dascylinm.  Here  were  parks, 
chases,  and  forests  abounding  in  game  of  eveiy 
kind,  and  round  about  were  many  large  villages 
plentifully  stocked  with  provisions  for  the  onii- 
naiy  supply  of  the  princely  household.  The 
domain  was  skirted  by  the  windings  of  a  river, 
full  of  various  kinds  of  fish.  Here,  therefore, 
the  Greek  army  passed  the  winter  in  ease  and 
plenty,  making  excursions,  as  occasion  invited, 
into  the  surrounding  country  far  and  wide,  while 
Phamabazus  was  forced  to  range  over  it  as  a 
houseless  fugitive,  carrying  with  him  his  fami- 
ly and  his  treasures,  for  which  he  could  find  no 
place  of  permanent  shelter,  and,  even  in  this 
Scythian  mode  of  life,  never  free  from  appre- 
hensions for  his  personal  safety.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Greeks,  and  once  surprised  them  in  one  of 
their  marauding  excursions ;  and  though  he  had 
with  him  only  two  scythe-chariots,  and  aboot 
400  cavalry,  he  dispersed  a  body  of  700  Greek 
horse  with  his  chariots,  and  drove  them,  with 
the  loss  of  100  men,  to  seek  shelter  from  their 
heavy  infantry.  A  few  days  afler  this  skirmish, 
Spithridates  learned  that  the  satrap  was  en- 
camped in  the  village  of  Cava,  about  twenty 
miles  off,  and  communicated  the  discovery  to 
Herippidas.  Herippidas,  who  loved  a  brilliant 
enterprise,  was  immediately  fired  with  the  hope 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  satrap's  camp 
and  person,  and  requested  Agesilaus  to  grant 
him,  for  this  purpose,  2000  heavy  infantry,  as 
many  targeteers,  the  Paphlagonian  cavalry,  and 
those  of  Spithridates,  and  as  many  of  the  Greek 
horse  as  might  be  willing  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
venture. He  obtained  all  he  asked;  but  at 
night,  at  the  hour  of  departure,  he  found  that  not 
half  of  his  vohinteers  appeared  at  the  appointed 
place.  Nevertheless,  fearing  the  raillery  of  his 
colleagues  if  he  should  desist,  he  persevere 
in  his  undertaking,  and  after  marching  all  night, 
arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  encampment  of 
Phamabazus.  He  overpowered  a  body  of  Mys- 
ians  at  the  outpost ;  but  their  resistance  aflbrd- 
ed  time  for  the  escape  of  Phamabazus  and  his 
family,  who,  however,  left  the  camp,  with  a 
great  treasure  of  drinking  vessels  and  costly 
fumiture,  in  the  possession  of  the  assailants. 
But  Herippidas,  being  anxious,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  honour,  to  deliver  the  whole  booty  into 
the  hands  of  the  officers  who  in  the  Spartan 
army  answered  to  the  Roman  quaestors,*  took 
precautions  to  exclude  his  allies  from  all  share 
in  it ;  and  he  thus  deprived  the  Spartan  arms 
of  an  advantage  much  more  important  than  the 
value  of  the  spoil.  For  Spithridates  and  the 
Paphlagonians,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  de- 
serted the  camp  the  next  night,  and  repairing 
to  Sardis,  entered  the  service  of  Arisus,  who 
had  again  revolted,  and  was  at  war  vrith  the 
king :  Agesilaus  was  more  deeply  affected  by 
this  loss  than  by  any  mischance  that  he  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  expedition ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  regretted  it  still  more  on  private 
than  on  puUic  grounds. 
Not  long  after,  a  prospect  seemed  to  be  open  • 
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ed  to  him  of  gaining  a  much  more  valuable  ally. 
A  Greek  of  Cyzicus,  who  was  connected  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality  with  Pharnabazus,  and  had 
recently  entered  in  the  same  relation  with 
Agesilaus,  proposed  to  him  to  bring  about  an  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  satrap.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  arranged,  and  a  place  of  meet- 
ing appointed  in  the  open  air,  to  which  Agesi- 
laus  came,  accompanied  by  the  Thirty,  and  they 
seated  themselves  on  the  grass  to  wait  for 
Pharnabazus.  He  came  attended  by  a  train  of 
servants,  who,  according  to  the  Persian  fashion, 
proceeded  to  lay  down  a  carpet  and  cushion  for 
their  master.  But  the  intelligent  Persian, 
struck  by  the  contrast  of  the  Spartan  simplicity, 
in  a  fortune  at  present  so  much  more  prosper- 
ous than  his  own,  ordered  these  instruments  of 
luxury  to  be  removed,  and,  in  his  splendid  at- 
tire, took  his  seat  without  ceremony  on  the 
green  sward  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  After 
the  forms  of  a  friendly  greeting  had  been  inter- 
changed, Pharnabazus  opened  the  conference 
with  an  expostulation  on  the  hard  treatment 
"Which  he  had  suffered.  He  reminded  his  hear- 
ers of  the  zeal  and  constancy  with  which  he 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta  in  the  war 
with  Athens ;  that  he  had  spared  no  expense, 
and  shrunk  from  no  risk,  not  even  from  that  of 
his  life,  in  her  behalf,  and  that  he  had  never,  in 
any  of  their  transactions,  subjected  himself,  like 
Tissaphernes,  to  the  reproach  of  double-deal- 
ing. Nevertheless,  Spartan  hostility  had  now 
reduced  him  to  such  a  condition  that  even  in  his 
cwn  territory  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  a 
meal,  except  such  as  he  could  collect,  like  a 
dog,  from  the  orts  and  leavings  of  their  rapine ; 
wMle  his  fair  patrimonial  mansions,  his  pleas- 
ant woods  and  parks,  had  been  all  burned,  and 
felled,  and  spoiled.  If,  he  concluded,  it  was  his 
ignorance  that  made  him  unable  to  reconcile 
such  conduct  with  the  obligations  of  justice  and 
gratitude,  he  desired  that  the  Spartans  would 
enhghten  him.  This  address,  Xenophon  says, 
struck  the  Thirty  with  shame,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  Agesilaus  broke  the  silence  that 
ensued.  Yet  the  complaint,  as  Xenophon  re- 
ports it,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  real  hardship 
of  the  case ;  for  Pharnabazus  might  have  oh- 
served,  not  only  that  he  had  not  been  exempted 
by  his  old  allies  from  any  of  the  evils  of  war,  as 
his  former  services  might  have  entitled  him  to 
expect,  but  that  their  hostility  had  been  direct- 
ed with  a  special  preference  against  him,  and 
that  Agesilaus  himself  had  spared  the  faithless 
Tissaphernes,  stained  as  he  was  with  Grecian 
hlood,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  ancient  and  tried 
ally  of  Sparta.  Such  a  charge  Agesilaus  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  answer ;  but  for  that 
which  Xenophon  attributes  to  Pharnabazus  he 
had  a  ready  and  fair  reply.  Private  friendship 
must  always  give  way  to  reasons  of  state.  The 
Spartans  being  at  war  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
were  compelled  to  treat  all  his  subjects  as  their 
enemies;  and  Pharnabazus  among  the  rest, 
however  glad  they  might  be  to  gain  him  for 
their  friend.  And  what  they  had  now  to  pro- 
pose was  not  that  he  should  exchange  one  mas- 
ter for  another,  but  that  he  should  at  once  be- 
come their  ally,  and  independent  of  every  supe- 
rior. Nor  was  it  a  poor  or  barren  independence 
that  they  held  out  to  him,  but  a  rich  addition 
to  his  hereditary  possessions,  which  their  aid 


would  enable  him  to  make  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  who  would  then  be  forced  to 
own  him  as  their  master.  Pharnabazus,  in  an- 
swer to  these  overtures,  said  that  he  would 
frankly  declare  his  mind  to  them.  If  the  king 
should  attempt  to  place  any  other  general  in 
authority  over  him,  he  would  renounoe  his  alle- 
giance, and  ally  himself  to  Sparta ;  but  if  his 
master  intrusted  him  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  defend  them.  Agesilaus  grasped 
his  hand,  and  assured  him  of  his  warmest  re- 
gard, and,  under  the  excitement  of  a  generous 
feeling,  forgetting  the  excuse  he  had  just  before 
made  for  his  past  conduct,  promised  to  with- 
draw immediately  from  his  territories,  and, 
though  they  should  continue  at  war,  to  abstain 
from  invading  them,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
other  quarter  in  wliich  he  could  employ  ^his 
forces. 

So  the  interview  ended.  It  was  followed  by 
a  little  scene  which  Xenophon  seems  to  have 
described  in  prder  to  show%the  prepossessing 
effect  produced  by  the  demeanour  of  Agesilaus 
on  the  by-standers.  A  young  son  of  Pharna- 
bazus, when  his  father  rode  away,  lingered  be- 
hind, and  running  up  to  Agesilaus,  proposed  to 
become  his  guest.  Agesilaus  accepted  the  of- 
fer, and  the  engagement  was  immediately  seal- 
ed by  an  interchange  of  presents.  The  youth 
gave  a  javelin  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  in 
return  received  the  rich  caparisons  of  a  horse 
on  which  one  of  the  king's  officers  rode.  He 
then  set  off  to  overtake  his  father.  The  friend- 
ship of  Agesilaus  was  afterward  useful  to  him 
when  he  was  driven  out  of  his  father's  domin- 
ions by  one  of  his  brothers,  and  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Greece. 

Agesilaus  kept  his  word,  and  withdrew  his 
forces  from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  stayed  much  longer,  as  the  spring  was 
coming  on,  and  he  was  meditating  a  new  expe- 
dition, in  which  he  meant  to  advance  as  far  as 
he  could  into  the  interior.  By  this  movement, 
if  he  gained  no  more  decisive  advantage,  he  ex-' 
pected  that  he  should  at  least  separate  all  the 
provinces  which  he  left  behind  him  from  the 
Persian  Empire.  With  this  design,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  plain  of  Thebe,  where  he  encamped, 
and  began  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  raise 
from  the  allied  cities.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  preparations,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  the  ephors,  which  was  brought  by  a  Spar- 
tan named  Epicydidas,  who  apprized  him  of  the 
new  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in  Greece, 
and  summoned  him  to  march  with  the  utmost 
speed  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  Agesilaus 
received  this  intelligence  with  fortitude,  though 
it  stopped  him  at  the  outset  of  the  most  brilliant 
career  that  had  ever  yet  been  opened  by  a  Greek, 
and  obeyed  the  command  of  the  ephors  with  as 
much  promptness  as  if  he  had  been  present  in 
their  council-room  at  Sparta.  6ut  he  first  call- 
ed an  assembly  of  the  allies,  and  announced  his 
approaching  departure  to  them ;  adding,  how- 
ever, a  promise  that  he  would  not  forget  them, 
but  as  soon  as  ho  should  have  despatched  the 
business  which  called  him  away,  would  return 
to  protect  them.  The  assembly  received  these 
tidings  with  marks  of  deep  concern,  but  unan- 
imously determined  to  send  their  iinoee  with 
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bim  to  Greece,  that,  if  affiure  there  shoald  come 
to  a  prosperous  issue,  they  might  escort  him 
iNick  to  Asia.  But  it  seems  that  the  spirit  in 
which  this  vote  was  passed  by  the  assembly 
was  not  that  which  prevailed  among  the  troops, 
who  were  generally  averse  to  the  expedition ; 
and  Agesiians,  having  appointed  Euxenus,  with 
4000  men,  to  guard  the  Greek  cities,  thought  it 
necessary  to  rouse  their  emulation,  and  that  of 
Uie  principal  officers,  by  prizes  proportioned  to 
the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  forces  which 
should  follow  him  to  Greece.  The  more  effect- 
ually to  secure  the  result  of  their  competition, 
he  appointed  a  place  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Hellespont  for  the  review  of  the  army,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  which  consisted 
of  ornamented  armour  and  weapons,  and  golden 
crowns,  to  the  value,  in  the  whole,  of  not  less 
than  four  talents.  A  small  sum,  as  Xenophon 
observes,  in  comparison  with  those  which  the 
competitors  laid  out  upon  their  various  equip- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  by<  tribunal  composed  of  three 
Spartan  judges,  and  one  from  each  of  the  allied 
cities.  Agesilaus  then  set  forward  on  his  march, 
along  the  road  which  Xerxes  had  taken  on  his 
expedition  to  Greece. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment found  itself  compelled  to  take  active  meas- 
ures for  counteracting  the  movements  of  the 
hostile  confederacy.  About  the  same  time  that 
Agesilaus  received  the  order  which  recalled 
him  from  Asia,  a  congress  was  held  at  Corinth 
by  the  states  leagued  against  Sparta,*  to  delib- 
erate on  the  plan  of  the  next  campaign ;  and 
Timolaus,  a  Corinthian  deputy,  reminding  the 
assembly  that  a  stream  was  weakest  near  its 
sources,  advised  that  they  should  carry  their 
aims  at  once  to  the  border  of  Laconia,  and  meet 
the  enemy  before  he  had  swelled  his  forces  with 
the  contingents  of  the  tributary  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  "  it  would  be  easiest  and  safest  to 
stifle  the  hornets  in  their  nest."  This  advice 
was  adopted ;  but  its  execution  was  prevented 
by  the  causes  which  usually  retard  the  opera- 
tions of  confederate  armies,  where  there  is  no 
supreme  authority.  While  the  allies  were  de- 
bating on  the  mode  of  sharing  the  command 
among  them,  and  on  their  order  of  battle,  the 
Lacedttmonjan  army,  under  Aristodemus,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  king  Agesipolis,  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  hMl  been  strengthened  by 
the  forces  of  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  and  reach- 
ed the  territory  of  Sicyon  without  opposition. 
Here,  indeed,  it  found  the  defile  called  Epieicea 
guarded  by  a  body  of  light  troops,  which  gave  it 
some  annoyance  on  its  passage ;  but  it  descend- 
ed safely  into  the  maritime  plain,  which  it  rav- 
aged as  it  pursued  its  march  eastward,  and 
finally  encamped  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up 
a  position  behind  the  bed  of  the  torrent  or  rivu- 
let called  the  Nemea.f 

In  numbers  the  northern  allies  were  consid- 
erably superior;  for  they  had  brought  24,000 
heavy-armed  into  the  field,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  regular  infantry  amounted  only  to 
1S,600.  Their  cavaliy,  also,  was  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  enemy's.  Sparta 
and  Athens,  we  may  observe,  contributed  each 
precisely  the  same  number  of  foot  and  horse — 
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6000  infantry  and  600  caTalry.  Ai^goe  appears 
as  the  most  powerful,  or  the  most  xealoos  in 
the  anti-Laeonian  cause;  she  furnished  7000 
heavy  infantry,  while  the  Thebans,  weakened 
by  the  revolt  of  Orchomenus,  sent  but  5000,  and 
Corinth  no  more  than  3000.  But  the  want  of 
union,  or  of  an  efficient  control,  was  felt  no  less 
in  the  field  than  it  had  been  in  the  council.  The 
Thebans  were  not  so  desirous  of  victory  as 
they  were  concerned  for  their  own  safety ;  and 
to  secure  this,  did  not  scrapie  to  sacrifice  their 
allies,  and  to  endanger  the  common  cause. 
Xenophon  at  least  —  whose  prejudices,  how- 
ever, render  his  testimony  still  more  suspicious 
against  them  than  against  his  own  countrymen 
— ^sarcastically  charges  them  with  having  de- 
layed to  en^ge  so  long  as  they  occupied  the 
left  wing,  which  faced  the  Lacedemonians; 
and  he  intimates  that  they  alleged  the  sinister 
aspect  of  the  victims  as  a  pretext  to  cloak  their 
timidity ;  but  when— either  by  means  of  some 
manceuvre,  or  according  to  an  established  order 
— the  Athenians  succored  to  the  left  vrinf?,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  the  other,  and  opposed 
to  the  Acheans,  then,  says  the  historian,  they 
inunediately  announced  that  the  sacrifices  were 
propitious,  and  issued  orders  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle. Yet,  even  in  their  dispositions  for  the  ac- 
tion, they  neglected  the  regulations  which  had 
been  previously  adopted  by  common  consent, 
according  to  which  the  line  of  battle  was  to 
have  been  uniformly  sixteen  deep,  and,  adhe- 
ring to  their  own  practice,  gave  a  much  greater 
depth  to  their  phalanx ;  probably  not  less  than 
five-and-twenty,  as  at  Delium.*  But,  besides 
thus  contracting  the  length  of  their  line,  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  they  leaned  more 
and  more  to  the  right ;  the  constant  usage,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  ancient  battlcs,t  while  the 
Lacedemonians,  with  the  like  object,  inclined 
no  less  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  result 
was  that,  when  the  engagement  began,  the 
Athenians  found  four  out  of  their  ten  divisions, 
answering  to  the  tribes,  in  front  of  the  Tegeans, 
while  the  remaining  six  were  left  to  sustain  the 
whole  force  of  the  Lacedemonians.  In  every 
other  part  of  the  line  victory  was  at  first  on  the 
side  of  the  northern  allies,  who  broke  and  pur- 
sued the  enemy;  but  the  Lacedemonians  out- 
flanked, and  easily  overpowered  the  Athenians 
opposed  to  them,  who  were  little  more  than 
half  as  numerous,  and,  at  the  expense  of  a  very 
few  lives  on  their  own  side,  made  a  great 
slaughter.  Having  driven  their  inunediate  an- 
tagonists off  the  field  with  so  little  efifbrt  and 
loss,  they  advanced,  untired  and  in  good  oitler, 
to  meet  the  other  divisions  of  the  enemy  as 
they  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  their  defeated 
opponents ;  and  falling  in  with  them  separately, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  their  disorder, 
overcame  them,  nearly  as  the  surviving  Hor^ 
tins,  in  the  Roman  legend,  vanquishes  the  vic- 
torious Curiatii.  The  four  Athenian  tribes, 
which  had  routed  the  Tegeans,  were  alone  fm-- 
tunate  enough  to  escape.  The  fugitives  sought 
shelter  in  Corinth,  but  found  the  gates  dosied 
against  them  through  a  temporary  ascendency 
of  the  Laconian  party,  t    They  then  returned  to 


•  p.  381.  t  P.  403. 

t  Damoithene*,  Leptin.,  p.  473,  speaki  of  Um  atnigrl* 
of  tli«  pwiies,  but  deicribM  ilie  remit  my  diAdwaUy. 
According  to  him,  the  fugilires  were  ftdmittml. 
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position  which  they  had  left  in  the  morning 
OQ  the  Nemea.  This  yictory  ooet  the  Lacede- 
monians only  eight  lives,  though  their  allies  lost 
1 100,  the  enemy  2800.*  It  seems  as  if  the  ter* 
ror  of  their  name  stifled  all  resistance. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  reached 
Agesilaus  on  his  march  homeward,  at  Amphip- 
oiis,  where  he  had  arrived  after  having  made 
his  way,  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  force, 
through  the  Thracian  tribes,  t  DercyUidas  was 
the  bearer ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Agesilaus,  un- 
dertook to  convey  it  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
mrith  a  renewal  of  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  to  them  at  parting,  to  return  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  afikirs  in  Greece  should  permit. 
Agesilaus  then  continued  his  march  through 
Macedonia,  where  his  bold  countenance  over- 
awed all  opposition,  as  it  had  done  in  Thrace. 
But  when  he  arrived  in  Thessaly  he  foand  the 
Thessalians,  who,  as  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
the  Phocians,  were  all  in  alliance  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, bent  on  obstructing  his  passage.  He  had 
formed  his  infantry  in  a  hollow  square,  and 
placed  half  of  his  cavalry  in  front  and  half  in 
the  rear.  The  charges  of  the  Thessalian  horse, 
which  hovered  on  his  rear,  grew  more  and 
more  annoying' ;  and  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  send  the  foremost  division  of  his  cav^ry,  all 
bat  those  who  guarded  his  own  person,  to  pro- 
tect the  rear.  Here  they  drew  up  as  for  a  reg- 
ular action ;  but  the  enemy,  seeing  them  sup- 
ported by  the  infantry,  did  not  choose  to  risk  a 
battle,  and,  wheeling  round,  began  slowly  to  re- 
treat, and  were  followed  by  them  at  an  equally 
gentle  paoe.  Agesilaus  saw  at  once  the  error 
which  the  enemy  had  committed,  and  the  op- 
portunity which  his  own  men  were  flinging 
away,  and  despatched  the  troop  of  horse  which 
remained  with  him  to  give  the  word  for  a  vig- 
orous pursuit,  and  to  set  the  example  them- 
selves. The  Thessalians  were  now  so  warmly 
pressed  that  they  had  no  time  to  wheel  round 
and  faee  the  enemy.  Many  did  not  attempt  it, 
and  sought  safety  only  in  flight.  But  those  who 
made  the  attempt,  and  among  them  their  com- 
mander Polymachus,  were  taken  in  flank  before 
they  could  complete  their  evolution,  and  were 
most  of  them  slain.  The  flight  became  a  mere 
rout,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  fugitives  had 
reached  Mount  Narthacium,  part  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  the  Gulf  of  Pagasee.  Ages- 
ilaus pursued  his  march  without  farther  inter- 
ruption, well  pleased  with  the  victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  most  renewed  cavalry  of 
Greece  with  squadrons  formed  entirely  by  his 
own  training.  His  success,  indeed,  was  owing 
less  to  their  skill  and  courage  than  to  the  ene- 
my's oversight.  But  the  impression  which  the 
report  would  produce  might  not  be  the  less  fa- 
vourable. The  next  day  he  crossed  the  chain 
of  Othrys,  and  had  a  friendly  country  to  traverse 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

He  here  received  intelligence  of  an  event 
which  deeply  affected  him,  both  as  a  private 
and  a  public  calamity,  and,  while  it  wounded 
his  domestic  feelings,  threatened  ruin  to  the 
most  cherished  of  his  ambitious  projects :  this 
was  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Pisander,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  fleet.    Xeno- 

*  Diodor.,  zir.,  63. 

t  Ibid.,  sir.,  83.    Plat.,  Agw.,  16. 


phon — oocupied  with  the  exploits  of  Ageaihtns 
— passes  over  the  steps  that  led  to  this  event, 
which  prodoced  a  most  important  change  in  the 
whole  aspect  of  aflairs  both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
in  total  silence ;  though  the  successful  endeav  - 
ours  of  one  of  his  most  illustrious  conntrymen 
to  restore  the  independence  and  power  of  Ath 
ens,  might  have  seemed  not  less  interesting 
than  the  marauding  adventures  of  his  Spartan 
hero.  Conon,  after  his  escape  from  i£gos-pota- 
mi,  had  been  hospitably  welcomed  at  Cyprus  by 
Evagoras,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  revo- 
lution which  overthrew  a  preceding  dynasty  at 
Salamis,  and  had  raised  himself  by  his  courage 
and  pradence  to  the  throne,  which,  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Teucer,  he  might  claim  with  some 
show  of  a  legitimate  title.    Here  Conon  con- 
tinued, it  seems,  for  some  years  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  such  service  to  his  country  as 
might  enable  him  to  return  to  it  as  its  benefac- 
tor.   The  war  in  which  Sparta  soon  afterward 
engaged  with  the  power  whioh  had  enabled  her 
to  triumph  over  Athens,  opened  a  fairer  pros- 
pect ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  actively  availed 
himself  of  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  main 
end.   But  the  confused  and  contradictory  state- 
ments of  the  later  writers  render  it  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  blank  which  Xenophon  has  left. 
Many  of  them  mention  a  journey  made  by  Co- 
non to  the  Persian  court,  and  some  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  seems  as  if  it  could  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  period  preceding  the  death  of  Tis- 
saphernes.*    It  appeare,  indeed,  to  have  been 
one  of  Conon's  objects  to  counteract  the  pol- 
icy of  Tissapherees,  and  to  induce  Artaxerxes 
to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  him,  and  to 
transfer  it  to   Phamabazus,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  connected  himself  as  soon  as  the 
satrap^s  fWendly  relations  to  Sparta  had  ceased. 
And  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  one 
result  of  this  journey,  if  it  took  place  in  this  pe- 
riod, was  to  urge  those  naval  preparations  of 
the  Persian  court  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
expedition  of  Agesilaus ;  and  that  the  extraor- 
dinary commission  by  which  Agesilaus  was  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  command  of  the  navy 
was  an  eflfect  of  the  alarm  excited  at  Sparta  by 
Conon*s  machinations: 

Still,  it  mnst  be  owned  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  these  accounts  with  the  more  authen- 
tic narrative  of  Ctesias,  who,  in  the  meager 
epitome  of  his  Pereian  History  now  extant,  ap- 
pears to  represent  Conon  as  for  the  first  time 
opening  a  correspondence  with  Artaxerxes 
while  he  remained  at  Salamis.  t  Ctesias  him- 
self was  intrusted  with  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  negotiation,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
forged  an  addition  to  Conon*s  letter,  by  which 
the  king  was  requested  to  send  down  his  phy- 
sician, as  a  man  who  might  be  useful  in  his 
naval  affaira.t  But,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count,^  Artaxerxes,  of  bis  own  accord,  employ- 
ed him  to  bear  a  letter  to  Conon,  and  he  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  to  give  Conon 
the  stronger  assurance  of  the  king*s  favour  and 

*  Pftoa.,  iii.,  0,  S.  N«pM,  Conon,  S.  WoMelmg,  on 
Diodontt,  xiT.,  81,  oansora*  his  anthor  for  nfomuf  Co- 
non's Joamey  to  a  later  period,  in  oantradiction  to  theee 
•tatemenu,  of  whioh  he  eaya,  **  ommihmt  mperia  mtque  expio* 
rata  «iou." 

t  This  appears  alao  to  have  been  Pl«taroh*a  impreaaioB, 
Artax.,  SI.  tPlut^l.  c.         ^  Pan.,  8t.    Plat.,  1.  e. 
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ooniideiiQe.  The  lelter  iteeva»  to  have  contain- 
ed a  oommisBion  empowering  Conon  to  raise  a 
fleet  at  the  expense  of  the  Persian  treasury* 
and  to  act  as  adnoiral  in  the  king's  service  un- 
der Phamabazus.  Cteaias  was  also  charged 
with  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  cannot  be 
60  easily  divined,  to  the  Spartan  government, 
and  he  ran  some  risk  in  carrying  it  i  for  he  was 
put  upon  his  trial,  perhaps  on  the  charge  of  con- 
qiiring  with  Conon  against  the  Spartan  interest, 
but  was  acquitted. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,* 
compared  with  that  of  Xenophon,t  that  Conon 
must  have  entered  the  Persian  service  before 
Agesilaus  took  the  command  in  Asia.  For  we 
find  that  Pharax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition  which  he  made  in  con- 
iunction  with  Dercyllidas  against  Caria,  laid 
siege  to  Caunus,  where  Conon  was  then  lying 
wiUi  forty  gaUeys,  but  was  forced  to  retire  by 
Tissaphemest  and  Phamabazus,  who  marched 
with  a  strong  force  to  its  relief  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  lon^  after  that  Conon,  having  in- 
creased his  fleet  to  eighty  galleys,  sailed  to  the 
I^cian  Chersonesus,  to  take  advantage  of  some 
movements  which  he  had  himself  excited  in 
Rhodes.  The  democraticai  Rhodians,  animated 
by  the  assurance  of  his  support,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  Peloponnesian  armament 
under  Pbarax,  revolted  from  Sparta,  expelled 
their  political  adversaries,  compelled  Pharax  to 
withdraw,  and  received  Conon  and  his  fleet  into 
their  harbour.  This  important  acquisition  was 
attended  by  another  of  considerable  value.  The 
Spartans  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ne- 
phereus,  or  Nepherites,  who  at  this  time  held 
Egypt  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king ;  and 
he  had  sent  them  a  present  of  rigging  for  a  hun- 
dred galleys  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn.  The 
Egyptian  convoy  was  on  its  passage  to  Greece 
when  the  revolution  took  place  at  Rhodes,  and, 
sailing  in  ignorance  of  the  event  along  the  coast 
of  the  island,  was  intercepted  by  Conon.  We 
have  abready  had  occasion  to  notice  the  manner 
in  which  the  revolt  of  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  fate  of  Dorieus.^ 

It  was  perhaps  not  before  the  following  spring 
—that  of  396,  in  which  Agesilaus  began  his  ex- 
pedition to  Asia — that  Conon  was  re-enforced  by 
an  armament  often  Cilician  and  eighty  Phceni- 
cian  galleys,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  Sidon. 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  made  any  use  of 
his  powerful  navy  during  the  campaigns  of 
Agesilaus  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  want 
of  money  kept  him  for  a  time  inactive.  II  It 
seems  most  probable  that  he  now  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Persian  court  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining supplies.  Biodorus  distinctly  relates 
that  he  left  the  fleet  in  the  care  of  two  Atheni- 
ans, named  Hieronsrmus  and  Nicodemu8,f  while 

*  xiv.,  79.  t  HeU.,  iii.,  2. 

i  Diodaros,  xir.,  79,  has  the  name  of  Artuphernes.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  Tiaaaphernes  and  Pharnaboztis 
'W9n  at  this  time  actinia  together  in  Caria,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  either  Diooortis  has  made  one  of  his  usual 
aiistakps  about  the  name,  or  that  his  text  is  corrupt. 

^  Above,  p.  47S. 

y  Isocr.,  Paneg-.,  p.  79,  says  that,  for  three  years  preceding 
the  battia  of  Cnidns,  Artaxerxes  suffered  his  navy  to  be 
blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  no  more  than  100  galleyi,  and  kept 
hia  troops  fiiteea  months  without  their  pay  ;  and  that  tho 
annament  under  Conon  was  frequantl/  on  the  point  of  beinf 
broken  up  (ireXAact;  ay  ^uX^Onvav). 
,  Y  Perhaps  the  Nicophanus  who  will  afterward  be  men* 
tioned  as  Gonon's  intimate  friend. 


he  himself  went  up  to  Babylon,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  Artaxerxes,  who  granted  all 
his  requests,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  appointed 
Phamabazus  his  colleague.  Phamabazus  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  command  of  the  Phoenician 
galleys;  the  Greek  squadron  remained  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Conon.  As  they  sailed 
westward  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  Conona, 
squadron  being  some  way  ahead,  they  fell  in 
with  Pisander  coming  from  Cnidus.  Accordiog 
to  Diodorus,  his  fleet  consisted  of  eighty-live 
gaUeys,  and  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  alto- 
gether to  no  more  than  ninety.  But  Xenophon 
informs  us  that  Conon's  squadron  alone  was  so 
much  stronger  than  Pisander's  fleet  as  to  spread 
dismay  among  the  enemy,  and  that  on  bis  ap- 
proach many  of  the  allies  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
Peloponnesians  immediately  took  to  flight.* 
The  rest  were  driven  on  shore,  where  Pisander, 
remaining  with  his  ship  to  the  last,  fell.  Spartan- 
like, swoni  in  hand. 

Agesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  by  a 
stratagem  against  the  eflfect  which  the  tidings 
of  this  disaster  might  have  produced  on  his 
Asiatic  troops,  who  had  followed  him  with  re- 
luctance, and  had  now  cause  to  be  disheart- 
ened and  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  their  homes. 
He  therefore  announced  that,  though  Pisander 
himself  had  been  slain,  his  fleet  had  been  vic- 
torious ;  and  he  proceeded  to  offer  a  thanks- 
giving sacrifice  for  this  joyful  news.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  artifice,  Xenophon  says,  was  visible 
in  the  first  skirmish  that  took  place  between  his 
men  and  the  enemy. 

He  found  the  whole  force  of  the  hostile  con- 
federacy— perhaps  not  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  army  which  had  been  defeated  near  Corinth 
— assembled  in  the  plain  of  Coronea.  He  had 
collected  some  re-enforcements  finom  the  Greek 
cities  that  lay  on  his  road ;  and  he  was  now 
joined  by  the  forces  of  Phocis  and  Orchomenus, 
and  received  Uie  still  more  welcome  addition 
of  a  Lacedemonian  mora  from  Corinth,  and  <^ 
half  a  one  which  had  been  in  garrison  at  Or- 
chomenus. .  Xenophon,  however,  does  not  ven- 
ture to  determine  the  proportion  which  hia 
heavy  infantry  bore  to  those  of  the  enemy,  but 
observes,  that  in  light  troops  he  was  far  supe- 
rior, and  that  the  numbers  of  the  cavalry  on 
both  sides  were  about  equal.  Agesilaus  him- 
self commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  Argives.  The  Orcbomenian  troops 
in  his  extreme  left  fronted  the  Thebans.  The 
two  armies  advanced  towards  each  other  in 
deep  silence,  until  they  were  about  a  furlong 
apart.  The  Thebans  tiien  raised  the  war  shout, 
and  ran  fon^'ard  to  the  charge  ;  and  at  a  shorter 
interval  the  Asiatic  troops  of  Agesilaus  likewise 
rushed  out  from  the  body  of  the  phalanx  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Their  onset,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Thebans,  broke  through  the  opposite  part  of  the 
hostile  line.  But  the  Argives  did  not  even  wait 
to  receive  the  charge  of  Agesilaus,  but  fled  to- 
wards Helicon,  leaving  him  master  of  the  field, 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  on  the  point  of 
crowning  him  as  victor,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  Thebans,  having  dispersed  the  Orcho- 

*  Diodorus,  xiv.,  83,  mav  have  mistaken  the  number  of 
Conon's  Greek  squadron  for  that  of  the  whole  Phopaician 
fleet.  It  is,  however,  alao  poaaibla  that  Xanophai  adopiad 
the  Spartan  official  account  of  the  battle  without  iavesti- 
gatinr  the  details.  Indeed,  a  dUbraace  of  fam  would  hardly 
satisij  his  7oAd  iXarr&wv. 
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■kaalms,  had  fatten  upon  his  baggage.  He  im- 
medially  marohed  against  them ;  and  the  The- 
bans,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  were  only  anxious 
to  Tejoin  their  aUies,  ^o  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  hills,  and  for  this  purpose  consolidated  their 
ranks  in  the  hopes  of  breaking  through  his  line. 
He  would  have  acted,  Xenophon  thinks,  more 
like  a  prudent  general,  if  he  had  opened  a  pas- 
sage for  them,  and  then  cut  them  down  as  they 
fled.  He  was  perh<^  swayed  by  personal  re- 
sentment, and  in  the  hope  of  a  more  complete, 
though  a  less  cheap  and  easy  victory,  stopped 
their  retreat.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  in 
mrhich  he  received  some  seyere  wounds,  but 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  scattered  them  in  all 
directions.  He  had  just  been  carried  back  to 
his  camp,  when  he  was  informed  that  some 
eighty  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  sh^ter  in  the 
neighbouring  sanctuaiy  of  the  Itonian  Athene. 
Xenophon  considers  it  as  a  memorable  triumph 
of  piety  over  revenge,  that  he  respected  the 
asylum,  and  dismissed  the  suppliants  in  safety. 
Though  the  victoiy  was  clear,  the  enemy  stUl 
remained  at  hand  in  sufficient  force  to  have  re- 
newed the  combat.  The  next  day,  therefore, 
Agesilaus  ordered  GyUs,  the  officer  next  in 
command,  to  draw  up  the  army  in  battle  array, 
wearing  their  crowns  in  token  of  victory,  and 
to  erect  the  trophy  to  martial  music.  But  the 
Tbebans  were  not  disposed  to  contest  his  tri- 
umph, and  applied  for  a  truce  to  bury  their  slain. 
Agesilaus  then  proceeded  with  a  few  followers 
to  Delphi,  to  sacrifice  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  which 
he  bad  collected  in  the  course  of  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  It  amounted  to  not  less  than  100 
talents.  Gylis  was  ordered  to  invade  Locris, 
which  had  given  the  first  occasion  or  pretext 
of  the  war.  But  after  a  day's  plunder,  the  Laee- 
dsnnonian  troops  returning  last  to  their  camp, 
were  attacked  by  the  Locrians,  and  having  to 
make  their  way  in  the  dark,  over  difltoult  and 
unknown  ground,  suffered  some  loss;  Gylis 
himself  was  slain,  with  many  of  his  officers ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  timely  sucoour  of  their  allies 
that  they  were  saved  f^om  a  more  serious  dis- 
aster. The  army  was  then  disbanded,  and 
Agesilaus  returned  home  by  sea.  The  reputap 
tion  which  he  had  gained  by  his  victories  was 
heightened,  when  it  was  observed  that  they  had 
wrought  no  change  in  his  habits,  and  that  he 
oonfonned  to  the  laws  and  fashions  of  Sparta 
with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  he  had  never  been 
in  a  foreign  land. 

Bat  Corinth  still  continued  to  be  the  theatre 
of  war.  A  Laeedsmonian  garrison  occupied 
Sicyon,  and  made  frequent  inroads  into  the 
Corinthian  territoiy.  The  allies  of  Corinth 
were  well  pleased  to  see  themselves  thus  ex- 
empt from  the  calamities  of  war  at  bar  expense. 
But  the  party  among  the  Corinthians  which,  on 
political  grounds,  desired  to  renew  their  con- 
nexion with  Sparta,  derived  new  motives  from 
this  state  <rf  things  to  encourage  them  in  their 
designs,  and  they  began  to  hokl  private  meet- 
ings to  concert  measures  for  restoring  peace. 
Their  movements  were  observed  by  their  ad- 
versaries, who  determined  to  counteract  them 
by  one  cf  those  atrocious  massacres  which  so 
frequently  disfigure  the  pages  of  Greek  history. 
We  do  not  know  what  credit  may  be  due  to 
Xenophon  when  he  intimates  that  all  the  prin- 
allies  of  Corinth,  the  Argives,  and  Bceo* 
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tians,  and  Attenians,  had  an  equal  share  in  tha* 
conspiracy,  or  whether  he  is  only  spraking  of 
the  foreign  garrison.  His  horror  is  chiefly  ex- 
cited by  the  impiety  of  the  murderers,  who  se- 
lected a  hdyday  for  the  deed,  that  they  might 
be  the  more  likely  to  find  their  enemies  out  of 
doors,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose- 
paid  no  regard  to  the  moat  sacred  things  and 
places,  but  stained  even  the  altars  and  images 
of  the  gods  with  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
Unhappily,  this  was  no  new  excess  of  party 
rage ;  but  perhaps  few  scenes  of  this  kind  had 
been  planned  with  more  ferocious  coolness,  or 
accompanied  with  a  greater  number  of  shock- 
ing circumstances,  though  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  Xenophon  who  describes  it. 
Suspicions,  however,  bad  been  previously  en- 
tertained of  the  plot  by  Pasimelus,  one  of  the 
persecuted  party,  and  at  the  time  of  the  tumult 
a  body  of  the  younger  citizens  was  assembled 
with  him,  in  a  place  of  exercise,  outside  the 
walls.  They  immediately  ran  up  to  seize  the 
Acrocorinthus,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  a  time  against  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies;  but  an  unpropitious  omen,  probably 
strengthening  the  consciousness  of  their  weak- 
ness, made  them  resolve  to  withdraw,  and  to 
seek  safely  in  exile.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
impious  treadiery  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
induced  by  the  persuasions  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  by  the  oaths  of  the  leading  men 
of  Uie  opposite  party,  to  abandon  this  intention 
and  return  to  their  homes. 

But  their  fears  for  their  personal  safety  had 
no  sooner  subsided  than  the  state  of  public  af- 
fairs again  began  to  appear  insupportable,  and 
they  were  ready  to  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of 
a  change.  The  opposite  party  had  gone  so  far 
in  their  enmity  to  Sparta,  or  in  their  zeal  for 
democracy,  as  to  do  their  utmost  towards  es- 
tablishing a  complete  unity,  both  of  civil  rights 
and  of  territory,  between  Corinth  and  Arges. 
The  landmarks  which  separated  the  two  states 
had  been  removed,  so  that  the  name  either  of 
Corinth  or  of  Argos  might  be  applied  to  the 
whoto.  But  since  it  was  Aiigive  influence  that 
had  brought  about  this  union — since  the  Argive 
institutions  had  been  adopted,  and  the  Argive 
firanchise  communicated  to  the  Corinthians* 
the  discontented  had  some  reason  to  complain 
that  Corinth  had  lost  her  independence  and 
dignity,  while  Argos  had  gained  an  increase  of 
territory  by  the  transaction.  But  what  they 
bore  still  more  impatiently  was  the  loss  of  their 
own  rank  and  influence,  which  were  totally  ex- 
tinguished by  the  union ;  they  no  longer  enjoy- 
ed any  exclusive  privileges — any  rights  which 
they  did  not  share  with  the  whole  Argive-Co- 
rinthian  commonalty ;  and  this  was  a  franchise 
which  they  valued  no  more  than  the  condition 
of  an  alien.  They  therefore  resolved  on  a  des- 
perate eflTort  for  restoring  Corinth  to  her  formei; 
station  in  Greece,  and  for  recovering  their  own 
station  in  Corinth. 

Pasimelus  and  Alcimenes  took  the  lead  in 
this  enterprise.  They  obtained  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Praxitas,  the  Spartan  commander 
at  Sicyon,  and  proposed  to  admit  him  and  his 
troops  within  the  walls  that  joined  Corinth  with 
Lecheum,  her  port  on  the  western  gulf.  He 
knew  the  men,  and  embraced  their  oflfer ;  and». 
at  an  appointed  hour  of  night,  came,  with  a 
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mora  of  Lacedemonians,  and  a  body  of  Sicy- 
onians  and  of  Corinthian^exilea,  to  a  gate  where 
the  conspirators  had  contrived  to  get  them- 
selves placed  on  duty.  He  was  introduced 
•without  any  opposition ;  but,  as  the  space  be- 
tween the  walls  was  large,  and  he  had  brought 
but  a  small  force  with  him,  he  threw  up  a  slight 
intrenchment  to  secure  himself  until  the  suc- 
cours which  he  expected  should  arrive.  During 
the  next  day  he  remained  quiet,  and  was  not 
attacked,  though,  besides  the  garrison  of  the 
city,  there  was  a  body  of  Bceotians  behind  him 
at  Lechseum ;  but  aid  had  been  summoned  from 
Argos,  and  on  the  day  following  the  Argive 
forces  arrived,  and,  confident  in  their  numt^rs, 
immediately  sought  the  enemy.  They  were 
supported  by  their  Corinthian  partisans,  and  by 
a  body  of  mercenaries  commanded  by  Iphicra- 
tes,  an  Athenian  general,  who  in  this  war  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  military  renown.  The 
superiority  of  the  Lacediemonian  troops  over 
the  other  Greeks,  and  the  terror  they  inspired 
even  when  they  were  greatly  outnumbered, 
was  again  strikingly  manifested  in  the  engage- 
ment which  ensued.  The  Argives  forced  their 
way  through  the  intrenchment,  and  drove  the 
handful  of  Sicyonians  before  them  down  to  the 
sea ;  but,  when  the  Lacediemonians  came  up, 
they  took  to  flight,  without  offering  any  resist- 
ance, and  made  for  the  city  ;  but,  meeting  with 
the  Corinthian  exiles,  who  had  defeat^  the 
mercenaries,  and  were  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit, they  were  driven  back,  and  those  who  did 
not  make  their  escape  by  ladders  over  the 
wall*  were  slaughtered  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Lechaeum  was  taken, 
and  the  Bceotian  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Af- 
ter his  victory,  Praxitas  was  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected contingents  of  the  allies,  and  he  made 
use  of  them  first  to  demolish  the  long  walls  for 
a  space  suflicient  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  an  ar- 
my. Next,  crossing  the  Isthmus,  he  took  and 
girrisoned  the  towns  of  Sidus  and  Crommyon. 
n  his  return,  he  fortified  the  heights  of  £pie- 
icea,  which  commanded  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant passes,  and  then  disbanded  his  army  and 
returned  to  Sparta. 

Two  battles  had  now  been  fought,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  force  of  Greece  had  been  en- 
gaged :  much  blood  had  been  shed,  yet  the  war 
■had  not  been  brought  a  step  nearer  to  an  issue, 
and  the  only  important  object  hitherto  attained 
was  the  recall  of  Agesilaus.  The  belligerents 
were  growing  weary,  and  yet  were  not  willing 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest ;  but,  instead  of 
putting  forth  their  whole  strength  in  joint  ex- 
peditions, and  running  the  risk  of  general  ac- 
tions, they  contented  themselves  with  an  easier 
and  safer,  though  a  wasteful  and  bootless  kind 
of  warfare.  Two  important  consequences  of 
the  long  series  of  hostUities  in  which  all  the 


*  Xenophon,  with  his  vaaal  brevity,  omita  to  explain 
how  then  ladders  wen  procnzed,  aa  be  freqaently  ne^eota 
minate  circtxmstuioea  neoenaiy  to  the  dearnoM  of  hia  nar- 
rative :  for  inatance,  ir.,  4,  5,  rod  Kiovos—rthan  Schnel- 
der^g  remark,  that  there  were  many  pillara  in  the  Acroeo* 
rinthns,  doea  not  accoaot  for  the  article— and  iii.,  S,  8,  r^ 
vovaiKtt,  But  it  ia  quite  clear  that  tbeee  laddera  were  not 
Mt  down  by  the  Corinthiana  in  the  city  from  the  city  walla. 
The  wall  (rJ  rcixos)  which  the  Aivivea  acaled  ia  plainly 
diatingiiiahed  from  the  city  wall  ibirtpird  Svrv  ir«cAoc); 
nor  waa  there  any  reaaon  why  they  ahould  hare  killed 
.themaelves  by  jumpmr  down  the  city  wall,  which  waa 
«iianled  by  their  fnen& 


Greek  states  had  been  engaged  now  beeams 
apparent.    The  number  of  persons  who  were 
thrown  upon  war  as  a  means  of  subsistence 
had  so  much  increased,  that  the  contending 
powers  were  able  to  carry  on  the  strog^^e  with 
mercenary  troops.    Another  result  of  the  long 
I  practice  of  war  was,  that  it  had  begun  to  be 
more  and  more  studied  as  an  art,  and  cultiva- 
ted with  new  refinements.     Thus  Iphicrates 
had  been  led  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  a  branch  of  the  light  infantry, 
which  had  hitherto  been  accounted  of  little  mo- 
ment in  the  Greek  military  system.    He  had 
formed  a  new  body  of  taigeteers,  which  in 
some  degree  combined  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  heavy  and  light  troops,  and  was  equally 
adapted  for  combat  and  pursuit.     To  attain 
these  objects,  he  had  substituted  a  linen  corslet 
for  the  ancient  coat  of  mail,  and  had  reduced 
the  size  of  the  shield,  while  he  doubled  the 
length  of  the  spear  and  the  sword.     At  the 
bead  of  this  corps  he  made  frequent  inroads 
into   Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Phlius  he  surprised  the  forces  of  the  little  state 
in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  so  great  a  slaugh- 
ter of  them  that  the  Phliasians  were  obliged 
to  admit  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  their 
town.    They  had  before  shnmk  from  this  mode 
of  securing  themselves,  through  fear  that  their 
allies  might  abuse  their  confidence,  and  might 
compel  them  to  receive  their  exiles,  who  pro- 
fessed a  more  zealous  attachment  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian interest.    The  Spartans,  however, 
acted  on  this  occasion  with  perfect  honour  and 
good  faith :  they  abstained  from  interfering  in 
favour  of  their  partisans,  and,  finally,  when 
their  protection  was  no  longer  needed,  leA  the 
town,  with  its  institutions  unaltered,  in  the 
possession  of  the  party  which  had  intnisted 
them  "vyith  it.    But  in  Arcadia,  such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  troops  of  Iphicrates,  that 
they  were  suffered  to  plnnder  the  country  with 
impunity,  and  the  Arcadians  did  not  venture  to 
meet  them  in  the  field.    On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  themselves  no  less  in  dread  of  the 
Lacedasmonians,  who  had  taught  them  to  keep 
aloof  in  a  manner  which  proved  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  Spartan  military  training. 
They  had  found,  by  experience,  that  they  wera 
not  safe  within  a  javeUn's  throw  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian heavy  infantry;  for,  even  at  that 
distance,  they  had  on  one  occasion  been  over- 
taken by  some  of  the  younger  soldiers.    The 
Spartans  even  ventured  to  laugh  at  the  feaiv 
of  their  aUies,  which  they  probably  obeerved 
with  complacency,  as  evidence  of  their  own 
superiority.     A  Lacedaemonian  mora,  station- 
ed at  Lechaeum,  accompanied  by  the  Corin- 
thian exiles,  ranged  the  country  round  about 
Corinth  without  interruption;  yet  it  was  not 
able  to  prevent  the  Athenians  firom  repairing 
the  breach  which  Praxitas  had  made  in  the 
Long  Walls,  which  they  regarded  as  a  barrier 
that  screened  Attica  from  invasion.   The  whole 
serviceable  population  of  Athens,  with  a  com- 
pany of  carpenters  and  masons,  suEtUied  forth  to 
the  Isthmus,  and,  having  restored  the  western 
wall  in  a  few  days,  competed  the  other  at  their 
leisure.    Their  work,  however,  was  destroyed, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  sununer,  by  Agesi- 
laus, on  his  return  from  an  expedition  which 
he  had  made  into  Aigolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
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letting  the  Argives  taste  the  fruits  of  the  war 
"Which  they  had  helped  to  stir,  and  were  most 
forward  to  keep  up.  After  having  carried  his 
Tavages  into  every  part  of  their  territory,  he 
inarched  to  Corinth,  stormed  the  newly-repair- 
ed walls,  and  recovered  Lechaeum.  Here  he 
met  his  brother  Teleutias,  who,  through  his  in- 
fluence,* which  in  this  case  was  better  exerted 
than  in  that  of  Pisander,  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  and,  having  come 
with  a  small  squadron  to  support  his  opera- 
tions, made  some  prizes  in  the  harbour  and  the 
docks. 

But  the  appearance  of  Teleutias  in  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  was  connected  with  other  events, 
more  important  than  any  which  took  place  in 
Peloponnesus  after  the  return  of  Agesilaus  from 
Asia.  That  we  may  exhibit  them  in  an  unin- 
terrupted scries,  together  with  their  consequen- 
ces, we  shall  follow  Xenophon's  order,  and  re- 
turn to  them  after  having  briefly  related  how 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  Greece,  in  the  cam- 
paigns which  ensued  down  to  its  close. 

In  the  spring  of  392,  Agesilaus  made  a  fresh, 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Co- 
rinthians to  terms,  by  cutting  ofi"  one  of  their 
chief  resources.  The  fortress  of  Piraeum,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Geranea,  on  the  western  gulf,t 
afforded  shelter  for  the  flocks  and  herds  which 
were  transported  into  its  precincts  from  other 
parts  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  and  maintain- 
ed a  numerous  garrison,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounding district  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  There  was  a  prospect  of 
at  once  gaining  a  rich  booty,  and  striking  a  blow 
which  would  reduce  the  enemy  to  great  dis- 
tress ;  more  especially  as  this  was  the  easiest 
Toad  by  which  the  Bceotians  could  send  their 
succours  to  Corinth.  Agesilaus,  perhaps  by  de- 
sign, arrived  at  the  Isthmus  at  the  season  of 
the  Isthmian  games,  which  the  Argives  were 
.  celebrating  in  the  name  of  Corinth,  the  legiti- 
mate president.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  Lacedemonian  army  ap- 
peared, and  immediately  abandoning  all  their 
preparations  for  the  festival,  fled  to  the  city. 
Agesilaus  remained  encamped  on  the  Isthmus, 
while  the  Corinthian  exiles  completed  the  sac- 
rifice, and  presided  over  the  games,  and  then 
marched  towards  Pireum.  After  his  departure 
the  Argives  celebrated  the  games  afresh,  in 
which  it  was  observed  that  many  of  the  late 
competitors  returned  to  the  contest,  and  that 
some  were  again  successful.  Agesilaus  found 
Piraeum  so  strongly  garrisoned,  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  until,  by  feigning  an  inten- 
tion of  marching  upon  Corinth,  so  as  to  raise  a 
suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding  with  a  par- 
ty in  the  city,  he  had  drawn  away  most  of  the 
garrison,  and  among  the  rest,  the  greater  part 
of  the  corps  of  Iphicrates.  As  soon  as  they  had 
passed  his  camp — and  though  it  was  night,  he 
perceived  their  movements-— he  only  waited  for 
daybreak  to  return  towards  Piraeum,  and  the 
following  evening  detached  a  mora  to  occupy 
the  heights  which  commanded  it,  while  he  en- 
camped  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  below.    In 

*  Plut.,  Agea.,  21. 

t  To  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  desert  harbour 
of  Pinsos,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Corinthian  territorx 
oa  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which  we  have  had  ooeaaion  to  men- 
tioD  abore,  p.  440.  It  is  strange  that  Schneider  should  in- 
limate  a  doubt  on  thia  subject. 


the  morning  the  garrison  of  Piraeum,  seeing  the 
enemy  above  them,  considered  resistance  as 
hopeless,  and  evacuated  the  fortress  with  the 
women,  slaves,  and  all  the  property  that  had 
been  sheltered  there,  and  took  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring sanctuary  of  Here,  which  lay  nearer  to 
the  seaside.  But  afler  the  troops  on  the  heights 
above  Piraeum  had  descended  and  taken  the 
fortress  of  GEnoe  on  the  north,  and  Agesilaus 
had  come  up  from  the  opposite  side,  the  fugi- 
tives in  the  Heraeum  surrendered  to  him  un- 
conditionally. Among  them  were  some  of  the 
persons  implicated  in  the  massacre  at  Corinth. 
These  he  gave  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  ex- 
iles ;  the  rest,  with  all  their  property,  he  ex- 
posed to  sale. 

The  captures  and  the  booty  were  brought  out, 
and  passed  in  review  before  Agesilaus,  as  he 
sat  in  an  adjacent  building  on  the  margin  of  a 
small  lake.  His  triumph  was  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  envoys  from  various  states,  among 
the  rest,  from  Thebes,  where  the  party  which 
desired  peace  had  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
embassy  to  be  sent  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  terms  which  Sparta  would  grant. 
Agesilaus,  the  more  fully  to  enjoy  their  humili- 
ation, affected  to  take  no  notice  of  their  pres- 
ence, while  Pharax,  their  proxenus,  stood  by 
him,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  present  them. 
Just  at  this  juncture  a  horseman  came  up,  his 
horse  covered  with  foam,  and  informed  the  king 
of  a  disaster  which  had  just  befallen  the  garri- 
son of  Lechaeum,  the  loss  of  almost  a  whole 
mora,  which  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  ofiT 
by  Iphicrates  and  his  targeteers.  The  action 
was  in  itself  so  trifling,  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  deserved  mention,  but  for  the  importance 
attached  to  it  at  the  time,  and  the  celebrity 
which  it  retained  for  many  generations.  The 
occasion,  however,  was  remarkable  on  another 
account.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Laconian  can- 
ton of  Amyclae  never  permitted  any  engage- 
ment, civil  or  military,  to  prevent  them  from  at- 
tending the  Hyacinthian  festival.  As  this  fes- 
tival was  approaching  at  the  time  when  Agesi- 
laus was  on  his  march  against  Piraeum,  he  had 
left  all  the  Amyclaeans  in  his  army  at  Lechae- 
um, to  be  sent  home ;  and  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  had  escorted  them  with  a  mora  of 
infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  on  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  territory.  But  deeming 
himself  secure  from  attack,  he  had  permitted 
the  cavalry  to  accompany  them  a  little  farther 
than  he  went  himself,  while  he  returned  to- 
wards Lechaeum  with  the  infantry.  The  move- 
ments of  this  little  band  were  observed  from 
Corinth,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  force 
of  the  place,  there  was  a  body  of  Athenian  heavy 
infantry,  under  Callias,  ^on  of  Hipponicus,  and 
Iphicrates  had  arrived  with  his  targeteers.  Cal- 
lias and  Iphicrates  undertook  to  cut  ofiT  the  en- 
emy's retreat.  The  infantry  was  drawn  up  not 
far  from  the  city ;  the  active  service  fell  upon 
Iphicrates.  Notwithstanding  the  terror  with 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  inspired  his  men,  they  did  not  now 
fear  to  venture  within  a  javelin's  throw  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  galled 
by  their  missiles,  were  no  longer  able  to  over* 
take  them,  but  only  exposed  themselves  to  in*- 
creasing  loss,  while  they  spent  their  strength  in 
repeated  attempts  for  that  purpose.    An  ex^ 
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hausted  remnant  of  the  mora  at  length  reached 
a  rising  ground,  about  two  miles  from  Leche- 
mn,  and  two  furlongs  from  the  sea,  and  boats 
were  sent  out  which  aflbrded  some  of  them 
means  of  escape  ;*  and  a  few  more  were  res- 
cued by  their  cavalry,  which  came  up  about  the 
same  time. 

After  all,  the  whole  loss  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans amounted  to  no  more  than  250  men.f  Yet 
it  produced  a  degree  of  consternation  and  de- 
jection on  the  one  side,  and  of  exultation  on  the 
other,  which  is  significant  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  disaster  appears  to  us  slight,  and 
the  exploit  inconsiderable.  Nothing  more  clear- 
ly shows  the  weakness  of  Sparta  and  the  power 
of  her  name  than  the  importance  attributed  both 
by  herself  and  by  her  enemies  to  this  petty  af- 
fair. As  soon  as  Agesilaus  heard  the  news,  he 
set  0%  without  a  moment's  delay,  accompanied 
by  bis  principal  officers,  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  ordering  the  troops  to  follow  after 
snatching  a  hasty  meal.  But  before  he  reach- 
ed Lechseum,  he  was  met  by  some  horsemen, 
who  informed  him  that  the  slain  had  already 
been  taken  up,  and  he  therefore -returned  to  the 
Herieum,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  with  the 
sale  of  the  booty  and  the  captives.  The  Boeo- 
tian envoys  were  now  called  in  to  discharge 
their  commission ;  but  they,  too,  had  heard  of 
the  enemy's  recent  calamity,  and  thought  it 
made  such  an  alteration  in  the  posture  of  af- 
fairs, that  they  forbore  even  to  mention  the 
business  on  which  they  had  been  sent,  and 
merely  requested  leave  to  visit  their  troops  who 
were  quartered  at  Corinth.  Agesilaus  saw 
through  their  motives,  and  promised  that  he 
would  take  them  along  with  him,  and  give  them 
means  of  judging  what  their  friends  had  gained 
by  their  victory.  Accordingly,  he  naarched  the 
next  day  towards  Corinth,  and  liaving  most 
searchingly  ravaged  the  surrounding  country, 
without  encountering  an  enemy,  sent  the  en- 
voys by  sea  to  Creusis.  Yet  even  this  proof 
of  their  superiority  could  not  allay  the  grief  of 
the  army,  where,  says  Xenophon,  the  only 
cheer  All  faces  were  those  of  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  action  at  their 
poet.  Agesilaus,  having  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  now  set  out  homeward. 
He  took  with  him  the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
mora,  leaving  another  in  its  room  at  Lechieum. 
But  his  march  through  Peloponnesus  was  like 
that  of  the  Roman  army  on  its  return  from  the 
Caudine  Forks.  He  would  only  enter  the  towns, 
where  he  was  forced  to  rest,  as  late  as  he  could 
in  the  evening,  and  left  them  again  at  break  of 
day.  At  Mantinea,  though  it  was  dark  when 
he  reached  it,  he  would  not  stop  at  all,  that  his 
men  might  not  have  to  endure  the  insulting  joy 
of  their  ill-affected  allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
Iphicrates  was  imboldened  by  his  success  to 
aim  at  fresh  advantages ;  and  he  recovered  Si- 
dus,  Crommyon,  and  (Enoe,  where  Agesilaus 
had  left  a  garrison.  His  achievement  struck 
such  terror  into  the  Corinthian  exiles  at  Sicyon, 

•  SchoQider^  rappositioa,  that  the  men  in  the  boats,  who 
axe  ezprenly  said  to  have  come  from  Lechcnm,  were  ner- 
ezthelesB  the  heary  infanciy  of  Calliaa,  needs  no  refutation, 
and  can  only  excite  astonishment.  He  ought  not  here  to 
haire  complained  of  Xenophon's  negligence  and  obacurity, 
well  founded  at  the  cenavre  is  in  a  more  general  application. 

t  As  the  mora  consisted  in  general  of  about  0OQ  men,  it 
ironld  leem  that  the  disaster  was  magnified  in  the  first  re- 
port brooght  of  it  to  Ageailaos 


that  they  no  longer  ventured  to  repeat  their  ma- 
rauding excursions  by  land,  but  croaaed  OTer 
the  giUf,  and  landed  near  Corinth,  when  they 
saw  opportunity  of  giving  annoyance.  Even  in 
later  times  the  destruction  of  the  Laoedemoni- 
an  mora — ^two  hundred  and  fifty  men — continu- 
ed to  be  mentioned  as  the  great  military  action 
of  his  life,*  and  was  not  wought  unworthy  to 
be  named  in  the  same  page  with  Marathon  and 
Platsa. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  victory  of  Iphic- 
rates was  attended  with  another  result,  which 
Xenophon  has  not  thought  fit  to  notice.  It 
seems  not  only  to  have  prevented  the  Theban 
envoys  from  diiBcharging  their  commission,  but 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  a  negotiation  which  was 
proceeding  at  the  same  time  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  after  it  had  reached  a  very  advan- 
ced stage.  From  an  extant  oration  of  Ando- 
cides,  which  certainly  belongs  to  this  year,t  we 
learn  that  the  orator  had  been  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a 
peace,  but  that,  though  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  Spartans  satisfied  him  and  his  colleagues, 
they  chose  to  lay  them  before  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly, and  returned  to  Athens,  accompanied 
by  Spartan  plenipotentiaries,  to  whom  forty 
days  were  allowed  for  the  negotiation.  They 
were  met  by  ministers  from  Corinth  and  Axgos, 
who  came  to  urge  their  ally  to  continue  the 
war.  The  conditions  proposed  were  such  as, 
before  Conon's  victory,  would  have  been  deem- 
ed highly  advantageous  to  the  Athenians.  They 
were  not  only  released  from  all  restrictions  as 
to  the  fortifications  of  their  city  and  their  ma- 
rine, but  were  permitted  to  resume  possession 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  According  to 
the  orator's  statement,  there  were  peraons  at 
Athens  who  thought  tjiese  proposals  so  inviting, 
that  they  complained  of  the  delay  which  h^ 
been  created  by  the  timidity  of  their  envoys. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  intimates  that  there 
were  others  who  looked  for  much  more ;  who 
hoped  to  recover  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
the  colonies,  and  even  the  estates  and  the 
debts,  which  might  be  claimed  by  Athenian  citi- 
zens in  foreign  lands ;  demands  which,  as  An- 
docides  observes,  not  only  their  enemies,  but 
their  allies,  would  certainly  have  resisted.  But 
the  success  of  Iphicrates,  and  the  impression 
which  it  was  reported  to  have  left  on  the  Spar- 
tans, may  have  caused  these  expectations  to 
seem  less  extravagant,  and  have  contributed  at 
least  to  the  brei^ing  off  of  the  negotiation. 
One  trace  of  a  sudden  and  violent  reaction  seems 
to  be,  that  Andocides  was  banished  on  account 
of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  it.^ 

Minute  as  theso  occurrences  are,  they  are, 
perhaps,  both  in  themselves  and  for  the  impres- 
sion they  produced,  the  most  momentous  that 
took  place  in  Greece  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
^e  should  have  been  glad,  indeed,  to  know  a 
little  more  of  the  causes  which  withdrew  Iphic- 
rates from  this  scene  of  action  shortly  after  his 
victory ;  for  they  would  perhaps  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  internal  state  of  Corinth. 
But  Xenophon  only  informs  us  that  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Argives,  after  he  had  put  to  death 


*  NepoB,  Iph.,  S.    Moram  LacedMDoniomm  intanspit: 
quod  maxime  tota  celebratnm  est  Grvcia. 
t  Bee  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  99. 
t  Psendo-Plat.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  Andoddea. 
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Corinthians  of  their  party:  from  what 
motiTe  and  on  what  pretext,  we  do  not  learn ; 
nor  does  it  appear  whether  this  transaction  had 
any  influence  on  the  relations  between  Athens 
and  AlKos. 

In  the  year  following,  no  military  operations 
aeem  to  have  taken  place  in  Peloponnesus  ex- 
cept the  petty  combats  or  alternate  inroads  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth,  which  Xenophon 
himself  does  not  think  worth  more  than  a  gen- 
eral notice.  But  the  arms  of  AgesQaus  were 
tamed  against  Acamania,  where  he  displayed 
his  usual  ability,  and  established  the  Spartan 
^supremacy  almost  without  bloodshed.  The 
JBtolian  town  of  Calydon  seems  to  bave  found 
itself  in  need  of  protection  against  the  hostility 
of  the  Acamanians,  and  thus  to  have  been  in- 
duced to  attach  itself  to  the  Achaean  body, 
which,  with  its  usual  liberality,  admitted  it  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  and  sent  a  body 
of  troops  to  garrison  the  town.  But  after  this 
event  the  Acamanians  continued  their  aggres- 
sions, and  being  supported  by  Athenian  and 
ficeotian  auxiliaries,  pressed  the  town  so  close- 
ly that  the  Achteans  were  at  length  compelled 
to  demand  aid  from  Sparta.  Agesilaus  march- 
ed to  overawe  or  chastise  the  Acamanians. 
Before  he  crossed  their  frontier,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  national  congress  at  Stratus, 
threatening  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country  un- 
less they  immediately  renounced  their  alliance 
with  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  joined  the  Spar- 
tan confederacy.  When  they  refused  to  sub- 
mit, he  began  to  put  his  threat  into  execution, 
and  ravaged  the  district  which  he  first  entered 
with  such  unsparing  diligence,  as  to  advance 
no  more  than  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  day. 
The  extreme  slowness  ef  bis  progress,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  resolution  which  he  had 
expressed,  encouraged  the  Acamanians,  who 
at  first  had  removed  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
the  mountains  for  safety,  to  bring  them  down 
again  into  the  plains,  and  to  continue  their  ra- 
jSi  labours.  But  Agesilaus,  after  having  lin- 
gered for  a  fortnight  near  the  border,  to  lull 
them  into  complete  security,  made  a  forced 
march  of  twenty  miles,  which  in  the  course  of 
one  day  brought  him  to  a  plain  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  where  almost  all  the  cattle  were  col- 
lected for  pasture,  and  thus  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  Acamania. 
He  was  afterward  attacked  by  the  Acamanian 
targeteers  as  he  issued  firom  the  plain,  in  a  nar- 
row pass,  between  the  mountains  and  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  but  dislodged  them  from  the  heights 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  and  killed  about  300. 
During  the  rest  of  the  summer  he  ranged  over 
the  country,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Achaeans, 
attacked  some  of  the  towns,  but  without  suc- 
cess. When  he  was  preparing  to  withdraw, 
the  Achceans  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should 
stay  to  the  end  of  the  seed-time,  and  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  next  harvest.  But  he  observ- 
ed that  this  would  be  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
only  hold  he  had  on  the  fears  of  the  Acamani- 
ans, by  which  in  another  year  he  might  bring 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  An  Athenian  squadron 
was  lying  at  (Eniade,  to  intercept  him,  if,  as 
was  expected,  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
gulf  from  any  part  of  the  coast  immediately  be- 
low Calydon.  To  avoid  it,  he  marched  to  Rhi- 
um  through  the  heart  of  iEtolia,  by  roads  along 


which,  Xenophon  observes,  no  army,  great  or 
smaU,  could  have  passed  without  the  consent 
of  the  ^tolians.  They  permitted  his  passage, 
because  they  hoped  to  be  aided  by  his  influenca 
in  recovering  Naupactus.  At  Rhium  he  cross- 
ed the  straits,  and  returned  home. 

The  event  proved  the  policy  of  the  modera- 
tion which  he  had  shown  against  the  wish  of 
his  aUies.  The  next  spring,  as  he  was  pre- 
paring for  a  second  invasion  of  Acamania,  the 
Acamanians,  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  again 
losing  a  harvest,  on  which  the  subsistence  of 
the  people,  who  were  but  little  conversant 
with  arts  or  commerce,  mainly  depended,  sent 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  treat  for  peace,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  which  Agesilaus  had  dic- 
tated. 

The  same  year  his  young  colleague  Agesipo- 
lis,  who  had  now  reached  his  majority,  was  in- 
tmsted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Argos.  He  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  Argives  would  avail  themselves  of  the  pres- 
idency which  they  claimed,  in  the  name  of  Co- 
rinth, over  the  Isthmian  games,  to  stop  his  march 
under  a  religious  pretext,  which,  though  he 
might  disregard  it  himself,  might  exert  some 
influence  on  the  superstition  of- a  Lacedemoni- 
an army.  He  therefore  thought  it  proper  first 
to  consult  the  ministers  of  the  Olympic  god, 
whether  he  might  invade  Argolis  without  impi- 
ety, even  if  the  Argive  should  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  holy  season,  which  it  belonged  to  the 
presidents  of  the  games  publicly  to  announce. 
The  god  was  made  to  answer  that  piety  did  not 
require  him  to  admit  a  fraudulent  plea,  such  as 
that  of  the  Argives  would  be,  if  they  should  al- 
ter the  time  of  the  festival' to  suit  their  own  in- 
terest, even  should  their  title  to  the  presidency 
be  acknowledged.*  Agesipolis  then  put  the 
same  question  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  under  a 
form  which  sounds  to  us  ludicrous,  whethet 
ApoUo  teas  of  the  same  mind  as  his  father,  and 
he  received  an  equally  encouraging  reply.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Phhus,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  led  his 
army  towards  Argolis.  The  Argives,  as  had 
been  their  practice  on  former  occasions,  sent 
two  heralds  to  meet  him  at  the  border,  and  an- 
nounce the  commencement  of  the  sacred  trace, 
during  which  they  pretended  to  the  same  ex- 

*  We  haw  adopted  thta  conjectare  of  Dodwell'a  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  pretence  set  ap  by  the  AiigiTes,  becaose  we 
do  not  know  of  axir  that  does  not  raise  still  greater  dif- 
ficalties.  Yet,  if  Aenophon's  history  did  not  ahoand  in 
seeming  inconsistencies,  we  might  hare  thought  it  incredi- 
ble that  he  should  hare  related  the  scruples  of  Agesipolis 
without  throwing  out  some  hint  to  reooneile  them  with  the 
conduct  of  Agesilaus,  who,  at  the  preceding  Isthmian  festi- 
val, had  treated  the  ArgiTes  as  intruders.  One  would  have 
thought  that  after  this  the  Argives  could  not  have  dreamed 
of  stopping- a  Spartan  army  by  such  an  expedient.  Anoth- 
er difficulty  is  raised  b^  Xenophon's  remark,  that  this  had 
been  their  usual  practice  (A9tc/>  diii&taav).  What  oppor- 
tunity had  they  ever  had  before,  since  tiie  beginning  of 
their  union  with  Corinth,  on  which  they  founded  their  title 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Isthmian  games,  to  avail  themselves 
oS  it  in  this  manner  ?  Dodwell  presumes,  without  any  au- 
thority, that  they  had  tried  to  stop  AgesiXaus  by  the  same 
arttfioe.  But  this  is  the  more  improbable,  as  his  invasion 
did  not  take  place  in  an  Isthmian  yesr.  Possibly,  however, 
the  Argives  may  have  abused  their  presidency  of  the  Ne- 
mean  festival  for  snch  purposes.  We  need  say  nothing  to 
expose  the  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that 
the  subject  on  which  Agesipolis  consulted  the  two  omcles 
was  a  mere  ordinary  pronosal  of  truce ^  and  that  Xenophon 
could  have  used  such  a  ptirase  as  {ivo^ipttv  rov^  unvai  to  cx- 
prens  such  a  meaninsr,  even  if  the  words  h-iroTC  KaOt'iKoi  h 
Xp6\o^  had  not  occurred  in  the  same  sentence. 
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emptioQ  from  hostile  inroads  as  the  Eleans  en- 
joyed for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festi- 
val* But  Agesipolis  answered  that  the  gods 
^ad  decided  against  their  plea,  and  continued 
*hi8  march,  spreading  terror  as  he  advanced,  to- 
wards the  capital.  It  happened  that  on  the 
same  day  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt 
in  the  Spartan  camp.  The  king  and  his  princi- 
pal attendants,  who  were  at  supper,  immediate- 
ly raised  a  paean  to  Posidon,  the  earth-shaking 
god;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  But  a  murmur  arose 
among  the  allies,  that  the  earthquake  was  a 
warning  to  retreat,  as  Agis  had  done  from  Elis, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  Agesipolis,  however, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  interpreted  the 
omen  as  an  encouragement,  because  it  had  oc- 
curred after  he  had  crossed  the  border.  Yet, 
after  he  had  ravaged  the  country  even  beyond 
the  extreme  points  which  Agesilaus — whom  he 
affected  to  outdo — had  reached  in  his  invasion, t 
and  had  driven  the  enemy  within  their  walls, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  aspect 
of  the  victims  from  fortifying  a  post  on  the  bor- 
der, which  might  have  been  as  annoying  to  Ar- 
gos  as  Decelea  had  been  to  Athens.  As  it  was, 
the  expedition  yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder, 
with  which  he  returned  to  Sparta. 

In  the  mean  while,  through  the  ambition  of 
Sparta  and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Conon,  Athens 
had  been  enabled  to  take  some  great  steps  to- 
wards securing  her  independence,  and  recover- 
ing a  part,  at  least,  of  her  ancient  power.  Af- 
ter the  sea-fight  of  Cnidus,  Phamabazus  and  Co- 
non had  cruised  about  the  i£gean,  had  expelled 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  most  of  the 
maritime  cities,  and  had  won  the  inhabitants 
by  the  assurance  which  the  satrap  was  induced 
hy  his  Athenian  counsellor  to  hold  out  to  them, 
that  their  citadels  should  not  be  occupied  by 
foreign  garrisons,  and  that  they  should  be  left 
in  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  domestic  lib- 
erty. It  was  one  of  the  rare  happy  junctures 
in  their  history,  when  a  struggle  between  the 
greater  powers  gave  a  temporary  importance  to 
their  preference.  Phamabazus  afterward  land- 
ed at  Ephesus,  where  he  left  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleet,  and,  ordering  Conon  to  meet  him 
at  Sestus  with  forty  galleys,  proceeded  by  land 
to  his  own  satrapy.  But,  before  he  and  Conon 
met  in  the  Hellespont,  Dercyllidas,  who,  having 
been  sent  forward,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Agesi- 
laus, happened  to  be  at  Abydus,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  Pisander's  defeat,  both 

*  But  the  irround  of  this  pretenuon  is  extniiMly  obtcon. 
Schneider  obeenres  that  he  does  nut  know  of  any  panay e 
in  any  Greek  author  that  made  mention  of  an  uthmian 
trace.  And  perfa^M  this  oap:ht  to  be  considered  at  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  point  rather  to  some  local  or  Do- 


re<(  Aufiidioi  updi  i&XMXovs)  than  to  the  Isthmian  games. 
Tliis  would  be  conaistent  enough  with  Xenophon'a  lan- 
guage ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  how  the  Argires  could  hare 
claimed  the  right  of  fixing  the  time  for  the  celebration  of 
such  a  common  festival ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they 
nerer  possessed  it  with  regard  to  the  Camea. 

t  To  any  one  not  used  to  Xenophon's  manner,  it  must 
seem  surprising  that,  after  baring  related,  it.,  4,  19,  that 
.^esilaos  had  ravaged  the  whole  of  Argolis  {bjiuaai  vaaav 
av-niv  rj^  X(^/*av),  he  should  now  say  that  Agesipolis  did 
not  lead  his  army  far  into  the  country  (J^yeiro  otr  iTh^pia  tU 
r^v  xupav),  but  only,  having  learned  from  his  soldiers,  who 
had  served  under  Agesilaus  in  Argulis,  how  far  he  had  ex- 
tended his  ravages,  endeavoured  to  go  beyond  him. 


secured  the  fidelity  of  Abydus  by  an  appeal  to 
its  fears  and  hopes  from  the  Spartan  power — 
which,  he  argued,  was  not  shaken  by  the  event 
of  the  sea-fight — and  induced  the  people  of  St.*s- 
tus  to  give  shelter  to  several  of  the  ejected  har- 
mosts, and  to  other  friends  of  the  Spartan  inter- 
est, whom  he  collected  there  from  other  parts  of 
the  Chersonesus,  and  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the 
Persian  armament.  Phamabazus,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Hellespont,  endeavoured  to  detach 
these  two  cities  from  the  Spartan  alliance  by 
threats,  but  in  vain;  nor  could  he  make  any 
impression  on  Abydus,  though  he  ravaged  its 
territory,  while  Conon  blockaded  it  by  sea. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  Conon  drew 
contributions  from  the  other  cities  on  the  Hel- 
lespont for  the  armament  with  which  Phama- 
bazus designed  to  retaliate  upon  Sparta  for  the 
injuries  he  had  suffered. 

In  the  following  spring,  393,  having  collect- 
ed a  great  fleet,  and  raised  a  strong  body  of 
mercenaries,  Phamabazus  himself  again  em- 
barked with  Conon,  and,  sailing  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  entered  the  Messenian  Gulf,  where 
they  ravaged  the  rich  vale  of  the  Pamisns  about 
Pherae,  and,  making  descents  at  many  other 
points,  inflicted  all  the  damage  in  their  power. 
When  it  seemed  no  longer  prudent  to  remain 
on  a  hostile  and  harbourless  coast,  and  their 
provisions  were  growing  scarce,  they  made  for 
Cythera.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cy- 
thera,  whose  walls  were  in  bad  condition,  capit- 
ulated, and  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Laco- 
nia. The  fortifications  were  repaired,  and  Ni- 
cophemus,  an  Athenian,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Conon's,*  was  left  there  with  a  garrison  as  har- 
most.  They  then  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
Phamabazus,  aAer  exhorting  the  deputies  of 
the  allied  states  whom  he  found  there  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  vigour,  and  to  abide  by  their 
engagements  to  his  master,  and  leaving  them  a 
subsidy  as  large  as  he  could  spare,  prepared  to 
return  home.  But  Conon  now  requested  that 
the  fleet  might  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  prom- 
ising to  maintain  it  at  the  expense  of  the  isl- 
anders of  the  ^gean,  without  any  farther  de- 
mand on  the  Persian  treasury.  And  he  propo- 
sed, in  the  first  instance,  to  employ  it  in  a  work 
which,  as  he  represented  to  the  satrap,  would 
be  felt  by  Sparta  as  one  of  the  deepest  wounds 
she  could  suffer.  It  was  to  restore  the  Long 
Walls  of  Athens,  and  the  fortifications  of  Pine- 
us,  and  thus  to  undo  what  it  had  cost  the  Spar- 
tans the  efforts  of  many  years  to  accomplish. 
He  would  thus,  while  he  conferred  an  inestima- 
ble obligation  on  the  Athenians,  moat  eflfectual* 
ly  revenge  himself.  Phamabazus  eagerly  adopt- 
ed so  easy  a  mode  of  gratifying  his  resentment, 
and  not  only  granted  Conon's  request,  but  fur- 
nished him  with  money  for  his  undertaking. 
Conon  immediately  sailed  to  Athens,  and  re- 
stored a  great  part  of  the  walls  with  the  labour 
of  his  crews,  and  of  workmen  hired  with  the 
Persian  gold.  The  rest  was  completed  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  their  al- 
lies, more  especially  the  Thebans,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  done  their  utmost  to  level  the 
whole  city  with  the  ground.  While  this  work 
was  proceeding,  the  Corinthians,  with  the  sub 
sidy  they  had  received,  fitted  out  a  squadron. 
with  which  their  admiral,  Agathinus,  scoured 

*  Lysias,  Pro  Bon.  Arittoph.,  p.  153.    See  abore,  p.  SJ5 
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the  Corintbian  Gulf.  The  Spartans  sent  Po- 
lemarohus  with  some  galleys  to  oppose  him ; 
but  their  commander  was  soon  after  slain,  and 
Pollis,  who  took  his  place,  was  compelled,  by  a 
'wound  which  he  received  in  another  engage- 
ment, to  resign  it  to  Herippidas.  Herippidas 
seems  to  have  driven  the  Corinthians  from  their 
station  at  Rhium ;  and  Teleutias,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  recovered  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
gulf,  and  was  thus  enabled,  as  we  have  seen,* 
to  co-operate  with  Agesilaus  at  Lecheum. 

But  this  partial  success  did  not  diminish  the 
alarm  with  which  the  Spartan  government  view* 
ed  the  operations  of  Oonon,  who  was  proceed- 
ing to  restore  the  Athenian  dominion  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  It 
perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  its 
policy  with  regard  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and 
for  the  present,  at  least,  to  drop  the  design  of 
conquest  in  Asia,  and  to  confine  itself  to  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  establishing  its  own  supremacy  among 
the  European  Greeks ;  and  it  did  not  despair  of 
making  the  Persian  court  subservient  to  these 
ends.  For  this  purpose,  Antalcidas,  a  dexterous 
politician  of  Lysander's  school,  was  sent  to  Ti- 
ribazus,  who  was  now  occupying  the  place  of 
Titbraustes  in  Western  Asia,  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  His  mission  awakened  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  hostile  confederacy,  and  envoys 
were  sent  from  Athens,  Boeotia,  Corinth,  and 
Argos,  to  defeat  his  attempts,  and  to  support 
the  interests  of  the  allies  at  the  satrap's  court. 
Antalcidas,  however,  made  proposals  biglily 
agreeable  to  Tiribazus,  and  accompanied  them 
with  arguments  which  convinced  the  satrap 
that  his  master's  interest  perfectly  coincided 
with  that  of  Sparta.  He  renounced  all  claim  on 
the  part  of  his  government  to  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia,  and  was  willing  that  they  should  re- 
main subject  to  the  king's  authority.  For  the 
islands  and  the  other  towns  he  asked  nothing 
but  independence.  Thus,  he  observed,  no  mo- 
tive for  war  between  Greece  and  Persia  would 
be  left.  The  king  could  gain  nothing  by  it,  and 
would  have  no  reason  to  fear  either  Athens  or 
Sparta  so  long  as  the  other  Greek  states  re* 
mained  independent.  Tiribazus  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  but  had  not  authority  to  close  with 
these  overtures,  at  least  against  the  will  of  the 
states  which  were  at  present  in  alliance  with 
bis  master;  and  they  refused  to  accede  to  a 
treaty  on  these  terms.  We  should  have  wished 
to  know  what  objections  they  alleged ;  but  Xen- 
ophon  has  only  mentioned  the  grounds  on  which 
they  were  averse  to  it.  The  Athenians  feared 
that,  by  assenting  to  the  principle  which  was 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  they  should 
forfeit  their  claim,  not  only  to  maritime  domin- 
ion, but  even  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus, 
and  Seyms,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
consider  as  parts  of  their  own  territory.  The 
Thebans  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  sovereignty 
in  Bceotia ;  the  Argives,  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  abandon  their  hold  upon  Corinth. 
They  probably  grounded  their  opposition  on 
very  different  arguments ;  and,  though  they  did 
not  convince  Tiribazus,  they  succeeded  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  public  negotiation. 

But,  though  the  satrap  did  not  venture  openly 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  Sparta  without  his 

•  ♦  Above,  p.  571,  ~~ 


master's  consent,  he  did  not  scruple  privateljF 
to  supply  Antalcidas  with  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  navy  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  states  which  were  still  acknowledged  as  aiy 
lies  of  Persia;  and,  having  drawn  Conon  tdT 
Sardis,  he  threw  him  into  prison,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  had  abused  his  trust,  and  had  employed 
the  king's  forces  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Athens.  He  then  repaired  to  court  to  report 
his  proceedings  and  to  consult  the  royal  pleas- 
ure. It  was,  perhaps,  rather  through  som& 
court  intrigue  or  vague  suspicion,  than  a  delib- 
erate purpose  of  adopting  a  line  of  policy  oppo- 
site  to  that  of  Tiribazus,  that  Artaxerxes  de- 
tained him  at  court,  and  sent  Struthas  down  to 
fill  his  place.  Struthas  had,  perhaps,  witnessed 
the  Asiatic  campaigns  of  Agesilaus,  and  could 
not  all  at  once  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
the  Spartans  were  his  master's  most  formida- 
ble enemies.  He  therefore  immediately  made 
known  his  intention  of  siding  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies.  The  Spartan  govern- 
ment, perhaps  too  hastily,  concluding  that  their 
prospect  of  amicable  dealings  with  Persia  wa» 
now  quite  closed,  determined  to  renew  hostili- 
ties in  Asia,  and  sent  Thimbron — apparenUy 
the  same  oflicer  whom  we  have  already  seen 
commanding  there,  and  who  had  been  fined,  on 
his  return  to  Sparta,  for  his  misconduct — to  in- 
vade the  king's  territory.  Thimbron,  if  it  is  the 
same  person,  had  not  learned  wisdom  from  ex- 
perience. He  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  careless,  and  improvident  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  In  the  inroads  which  he 
made  from  Ephesus  and  from  the  lower  Vale  of 
the  Mseander,  into  the  satrapy  of  Struthas,  while 
he  suffered  his  troops  to  range  over  the  country 
for  plunder,  he  paid  little  attention  to  their 
safety,  and,  when  they  were  attacked,  would 
succour  them  in  as  negligent  and  disorderly  a 
manner  as  if  he  thought  his  presence  alone  was 
sufficient  to  scare  the  enemy  away.  Struthas 
took  advantage  of  his  failings,  and,  one  day  that 
he  had  gone  out  at  the  bead  of  a  small  party  to 
attack  some  of  the  Persian  cavalry  who  had 
been  purposely  thrown  in  his  way,  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  a  superior  force,  slew  him  and  a 
flute-player  named  Thersander,  the  favourite 
companion  of  his  convivial  hours,  and  defeated 
the  rest  of  his  army,  as  it  came  up  after  hinv 
with  great  slaughter. 

Diphridas  was  sent  from  Sparta  to  collect  the 
scattered  remains  of  his  army,  and  to  raise 
fresh  troops,  to  defend  the  allied  cities,  and 
carry  on  the  war  with  Struthas;  and,  as  he 
was  much  superior  to  Thimbron  in  energy  and 
self-command,  he  soon  repaired  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  predecessor's  misconduct,  and,  among 
other  advantages,  captured  Tigranes,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Struthas,  with  his  wife,  as  they  were 
on  their  way  to  Sardis.  Their  ransom  afibrded 
an  ample  supply  for  the  payment  of  his  troops. 
He  was  brought  over  by  a  squadron  of  eight 
galleyst  which  the  Spartan  government  ^nt, 
under  the  command  of  Ecdicus,  at  the  request 
of  their  Rhodian  partisans,  to  wrest  Rhodes 
from  the  sway  of  the  democratical  party  and 
the  Athenians.  But  Ecdicus,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cnidus,  found  that  the  democratical  Rhodians 
were  superior  to  their  adversaries  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  that  their  naval  force  doubled  his 
own,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  inactive 
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at  Cnidos.  When  his  situation  became  known 
at  Sparta,  Teleutias  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Asia 
with  the  twelve  galleys  which  he  had  with  him 
UR  the  Corithian  Gulf,  to  supersede  Ecdicus,  and 
10  prosecute  the  war,  in  Rhodes  or  elsewhere, 
as  he  found  opportunity.  His  first  adventure, 
after  he  had  taken  the  command  at  Gnidus,  il- 
lustrates the  complicated  relations  and  the  un- 
settled state  of  Greek  politics  at  this  period. 
Teleutias,  whose  force  had  been  raised,  by 
some  additions  which  it  received  at  Samoa,  to 
seven-and-twenty  gaUeys,  on  his  way  finom  Gni- 
dus to  Rhodes  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  ten, 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  Evagoras,  who 
had  revolted  from  the  King  of  Persia,  their  ally, 
and  the  enemy  of  Sparta,  whose  admiral  never- 
theless destroyed  or  captured  the  whole. 

The  Athenians  now  thought  it  necessary  to 
interpose  in  defence  of  their  Rhodian  friends, 
and  sent  Thrasybuius — ^the  hero  of  Phyle — with 
forty  galleys  to  check  the  operations  of  Teleu- 
tias. But  Thrasybuius,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes, 
found  that  the  democraticai  party  did  not  need 
protection,  while  their  adversaries  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  stronghold,  from  which— especially 
as  Teleutias  was  at  hand — ^he  could  not  hope  to 
dislodge  them.  He  therefore  thought  that  he 
might  render  more  important  services  to  the 
commonwealth  in  the  north  of  the  iGgean  and 
the  Hellespont,  where  he  would  have  no  enemy 
to  encounter  on  the  sea.  Sailing,  therefore, 
first  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  he  composed  the 
feud  of  the  two  Odrysian  princes,  Amadocus 
and  Seuthes,  and  engaged  them  both  in  a  trea- 
ty of  alliance  with  Athens :  a  step  towards  the 
revival  of  the  Athenian  influence  in  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  their  dominions.  Seuthes, 
it  appears,  was  willing  to  have  given  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  he  proceeded  to 
B}'zantium,  and,  throwing  his  weight  into  the 
scale  of  the  democraticai  party,  established  its 
predominance,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Athenian 
interest ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  restore  a 
main  source  of  the  Athenian  revenue,  the  duty 
of  a  tenth  on  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine. 
Before  he  quitted  the  Bosporus,  he  also  brought 
over  Chalcedon  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  On 
his  return  he  stopped  at  Mitylene,  the  only  town 
in  Lesbos  in  which  Spartan  influence  was  not 
predominant.  Here  he  formed  a  little  army 
with  about  400  of  his  own  men,  some  exiles 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mitylene  from  various 
parts  of  the  island,  and  a  body  of  Mityiensan 
volunteers,  and  led  them  against  Methymna, 
which  was  held  by  the  Lacedemonian  harmost 
Therimachus,  who  met  him  on  the  frontier  with 
a  small  force,  similarly  composed  of  soldiers 
from  his  own  galleys,  Methymn»ans,  and  Mity- 
leniean  exiles.  An  engagement  followed,  in 
which  Therimachus  was  defeated  and  slain; 
and  Thrasybuius  now  reduced  several  of  the 
Lesbian  towns,  and  collected  much  plunder  from 
the  lands  of  those  which  refused  to  submit. 
He  then  prepared  to  return  to  Rhodes,  but  first 
sailed  eastward  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia.  Here  his  career  was 
abruptly  terminated.  He  anchored  in  the  £u- 
rymedon,  near  Aspendus,  where  he  obtained  a 
supply  of  money.  But  the  Aspendians,  exas- 
perated by  some  trespass  which  his  men  had 
committed  on  their  lands,  fell  upon  him  by 
night,  and  killed  him  in  his  tent.    Xenophon's 


remark  that  he  died  with  the  reputatum  of  a 
very  good  man,  may  be  admitted  as  sufllcient 
proof  that  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to 
his  country  were  not  his  only  claim  to  the  es- 
teem of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  the  sus- 
picions excited  against  him  were  wholly  un- 
founded.* 

The  flourishing  condition  to  which  Thrasybu- 
ius had  restored  the  afTairs  of  Athens  in  the 
Hellespont  excited  uneasiness  at  Sparta ;  and 
though  Dercyllidas  had  done  all  that  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  the  government  readily  lis- 
tened to  the  proposals  of  Anaxibius,  who  had 
some  private  friends  in  the  college  of  ephors, 
and  wished  to  obtain  the  command  at  Abydus. 
He  undertook,  with  a  few  ships  and  a  small 
supply  of  money,  to  check  the  ^progress  of  the 
Athenian  arms  in  that  quarter,  and  obtained 
three  galleys,  and  a  grant  of  money  sufiicient 
to  raise  1000  mercenaries.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Hellespont  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  waged 
a  successful  war  with  the  neighbouring  towns, 
subject  to  Phamabazus  or  allied  to  Athens,  and 
having  fitted  out  three  more  galleys  at  Abydus, 
did  much  damage  to  the  Athenian  commerce. 
The  Athenians  were  at  length  induced  to  send 
Iphicrates,  with  eight  galleys  and  about  1200 
targeteers,  mostly  those  who  had  served  under 
him  at  Corinth,  to  counteract  the  movements 
of  Anaxibius.  Iphicrates  took  a  position  in  the 
Chersonesus  opposite  Abydus,  and  some  time 
was  spent  in  a  desultory  warfare,  carried  on  by 
small  parties,  which  were  sent  over  on  ma- 
rauding adventures.  At  length  Iphicrates  ob- 
tained information  that  Anaxibius  had  crossed 
the  mountains  with  his  mercenaries,  a  few  La- 
cedemonian troops,  and  300  heavy-arme^.  Aby- 
denians,  to  Antandrus,  v^ich  had  consented  to 
receive  him.  Iphicrates  expected  that,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  there,  he  would  return  by 
the  same  road.  He  therefore  crossed  over  in 
the  night  to  a  lone  part  of  the  opposite  coast, 
and  laid  an  ambush  near  the  mountain  road  by 
which  Anaxibius  was  to  pass,  while,  by  his  or- 
ders, the  galleys  which  brought  him  across 
sailed  up  the  straits,  as  if  on  one  of  his  usual 
excursions  for  gathering  money.  Anaxibius, 
who  heard  of  this  movement,  pth^ued  his  march 
towards  Abydus  with  the  greater  confidence, 
and  was  surprised  by  the  ambush,  as  he  was 
descending  the  mountain  with  his  Lacedemo- 
nian troops,  after  the  Abydenians  had  already 
reached  the  p^ain.  Anaxibius,  as  soon  as  ho 
saw  the  enemy,  perceived  that  resistance  was 
hopeless ;  for  his  column  could  not  have  formed 
until  it  had  descended  to  the  plain,  and  then 
would  have  had  to  charge  up  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill.  He  therefore  bade  his  men  seek  their 
safety  in  flight ;  for  himself,  he  said,  his  part 
was  to  die  there ;  and,  calling  for  his  shield, 
fought  until  he  fell,  with  a  few  of  his  Spartan 
companions.  The  rest  fled  in  disorder  to  Aby- 
dus with  the  loss  of  about  250  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Hellespont,  the  enemy  found  means 
of  annoying  and  threatening  them  at  home. 
They  had  hitherto  maintained  a  peaceful  inter- 
course with  MginsL ;  but  the  Spartans  now  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  the  island  for  the  pur- 
pose of  infesting  the  coasts  of  Attica.  The 
iEginetans   only  wanted  permission  to  vent 

I  *  Soe  abort,  p.  514. 
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their  hereditary  animosity  against  their  ancient 
enemy,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Eteonicus,  who 
was  now  in  command  there,  began  a  series  of 
hostile  inroads,  which  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  send  a  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry  under 
Pamphilus,  who  occupied  a  fortified  post  in  the 
island,  whUe  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  blocka- 
ded the  coast.  But  Teleutias,  who  happened 
at  the  same  time  to  be  cruising  among  the  isl- 
ands of  the  iEgean,  levying  contributions,  hear- 
ing of  the  distress  of  the  iEginetans,  came  to 
^eir  relief,  and  drove  off  the  blockading  squa^ 
dron,  though  Pamphiius  kept  possession  of  the 
fort.  Teleutias  was  soon  after  superseded  by 
Hieraz,  the  new  Spartan  admiral,  and  returned 
home.  At  his  embarcation,  he  received  testi- 
monies of  esteem  and  affection  from  his  men, 
which  proved  that  he  possessed  at  least  one 
quality  of  a  great  commander.  Hierax  sailed 
to  Rhodes,  leaving  Gorgopas,  his  vice-admiral, 
with  twelve  galleys  at  2Bgina.  The  Athenians 
in  the  fort  were  soon  reduced  to  greater  straits 
than  the  iEginetans  in  the  city ;  and,  in  the 
fifth  month  after  their  arrival,  a  strong  squar 
dron  was  sent  out  from  Athens  to  carry  them 
home.  The  excursions  of  the  ^ginetan  pri- 
Tateers,  who  were  supported  by  Gorgopas, 
were  now  renewed,  and  the  Athenians  order- 
ed Eunomus,  with  thirteen  galleys,  to  repress 
theoL  In  the  mean  while  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment had  resumed  its  project  of  attaining  its 
object  by  means  of  negotiation^  and  once  more 
sent  out  Antalcidas,  as  the  person  whose  influ- 
ence with  Tiribaztts  would  open  the  readiest 
access  to  the  Persian  court,  as  admiral  in  the 
room  of  Hierax.  Antalcidas  was  escorted  to 
Ephesus  by  Gorgopas  and  his  squadron,  and  on 
his  arrival  sent  Gorgopas  with  ten  galleys  back 
to  iEgina.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet,  which 
joined  him  at  Ephesus,  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  Heutenant,  Nicolochus,  while 
he  himself  proceeded  on  more  important  busi- 
ness to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 

Gorgopas  on  his  return  fell  in  with  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  under  Eunomus,  and  was  chased 
by  him  into  the  port  of  iEgina,  where  he  arri- 
▼ed  a  little  before  sunset.  Eunomus  sailed 
away  soon  after  dark,  with  a  light  in  the  stem 
of  his  galley,  to  keep  his  squadron  together. 
Gorgopas,  whose  men  in  the  mean  while  had 
landed  and  refreshed  themselves,  now  embark- 
ed again,  and  pushed  across  the  gulf  in  the  en- 
emy's wake,  guided  by  his  light,  with  every 
precaution  foi  suppressing  or  weakening  the 
usual  sounds  of  galleys  in  motion.  At  Gape 
Zoster,  as  the  Athenians  were  landing,  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  after  a  short  engagement  by 
moonlight,  Gorgopas  captured  four  of  their  galr 
leys ;  Uie  rest  made  their  escape  into  Piraeus. 
But  not  long  after,  Ghabrias,  having  been  sent 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  and  800  target- 
eers  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras,  landed  by  night  on 
iEgina,  and  posted  his  targeteers  in  an  ambush. 
The  next  day,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
a  body  of  heavy-armed  infantiy,  which  had  come 
over  with  him  under  the  command  of  Deime- 
netus,  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Gorgopas  marched  to  meet  them  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  muster,  and  passing  by  the  am^ 
buscade,  was  routed  and  fell  in  the  action,  witii 
acme  other  Spartans  and  between  three  and 
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four  hundred  of  the  other  troops^  By  this  vic- 
tory the  Attic  commerce  was  for  a  time  freed 
from  annoyance ;  for  though  Eteonicus  still  re- 
mained in  iEgina,  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
seamen,  and  therefore  could  exert  no  authority. 

In  this  emergency  Teleutias  was  sent  to  tfdce 
the  command.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  de- 
light by  the  men,  who  had  already  served  under 
hun,  and  expected  an  immediate  supply  of  pay. 
He,  however,  called  them  together,  and  inform- 
ed them  that  he  had  brought  no  money  with 
him,  and  that  they  had  no  resource  to  look  to 
for  the  relief  of  their  necessities  but  their  own 
activity  and  courage.  It  was  best  that  they 
should  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  fa- 
vour either  of  Greek  or  barbarian,  but  should 
provide  for  themselves  at  the  enemy's  e^>ense. 
The  men  expressed  entire  confidence  in  his 
guidance,  and  promised  to  obey  all  his  com- 
mands. That  very  night,  after  they'had  ended 
their  evening  meal,  he  ordered  them  to  embark, 
with  a  day's  provision,  and  with  twelve  galleys 
crossed  the  gulf  towards  Pimus.  When  they 
were  within  about  half  a  noule  of  the  huhour, 
they  rested  till  daybreak,  and  then  sailed  in. 
Xenophon  thinks  it  necessary  to  vindicate  Te- 
leutias from  the  charge  of  rashness  for  having 
undertaken  such  an  adventure  with  so  small  a 
force.  But  the  event  itself  seems  sufficient  to 
exculpate  him.  He  had  no  object  but  plunder 
in  view,  and  might  safely  calculate  on  over- 
powering all  the  resistance  that  could  be  oppo- 
sed to  such  an  unexpected  attack.  He  gave 
orders  to  strike  none  but  the  ships  of  war  viiiioh 
might  be  lying  in  the  harbour,  to  capture  as. 
many  merchant  vessels  as  could  be  convenient- 
ly taken  in  tow,  and  to  carry  away  as  many 
prisoners  as  could  be  taken  from  the  rest.  Not 
only  were  these  orders  executed  with  alaerity 
and  success,  but  some  of  his  men,  landing  on 
the  qnay,  seized  some  of  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  who  were  assembled  there,  and 
hurried  them  on  board.  While  the  military 
force  of  Athens  marched  down  to  the  relief  of 
Piraeus,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  ta- 
ken, he  made  his  retreat  fnun  the  harbour,  sent 
three  or  four  of  his  galleys  with  the  prizes  to 
iEgina,  and  with  the  rest  proceeded  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Sunium.  He  made  the  more 
captures  on  his  way,  as  his  squadron,  having 
been  seen  to  issue  from  the  port  of  Athens,  was 
believed  to  be  friendly.  At  Sunium  he  found  a 
number  of  vessels  laden  vritb  com,  and  other 
valuable  cargoes,  with  which  be  sailed  away  to 
iEgina.  The  produce  of  this  adventure  yielded 
a  month's  pay  to  the  men,  raised  their  spirits,, 
and  increased  their  devotion  for  their  comr- 
mander,  who  coiitinued  to  employ  them  in  thiis; 
predatory  warfare ;  the  only  kind  to  which  his 
small  force  was  adequate. 

The  Athenians,  however,  still  retained  the 
ascendency  in  the  Hellespont,  where  Nicolo- 
chus, who,  after  the  departure  of  Antalcidas, 
had  sailed  northward  with  five-and-tvinenty  gal- 
leys, was  blockaded  at  Abydus  by  an  Athenian 
squadron  of  two-and-thirty,  which  was  station- 
ed on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Chersonesus, 
under  the  command  of  Diotimus  and  Iphicratas. 
But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  completely  chan- 
ged by  the  arrival  of  Antalcidas,  who  returned 
in  387  with  Tiribaxus  from  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  had  been  treated  with  marks  of  dis- 
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tinguiflihed  favour  by  Artaxerxes,  and  had  fully 
succeeded  in  the  main  object  of  his  mission, 
having  prevailed  on  the  king  to  aid  Sparta  in 
carrying  on  the  war  until  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  should  accept  a  peace  to  be  dictated 
in  the  king's  name  on  terms  previously  arran- 
ged between  him  and  the  Spartan  ambassador. 
Being  informed  of  the  situation  of  Nicolochus, 
he  proceeded  by  land  to  Abydus,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  blockaded  squadron,  with  which 
he  sailed  out  in  the  night,  after  having  deceived 
the  enemy  by  a  report  that  he  had  received  an 
invitation  from  Chalcedon,  and  was  going  to 
make  himself  master  of  it.    He  was  pursued 
by  the  Athenians  towards  the  north,  but  stop- 
ped at  Percope  until  they  had  passed,  and  then 
returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  which 
was  on  its  way  from  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  but  be- 
fore it  arrived  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  eight  Athenian  galleys,  which  Thra- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus)  was  bringing  from  Thrace 
to  the  Hellespont.     Having  put  to  sea  with 
twelve  of  his  fastest  vessels,  he  lay  in  wait  in 
a  retired  situation  until  the  enemy  had  sailed 
by ;  he  then  issued  from  his  lurking-place, 
overtook,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron. 
£oon  afterward  he  was  re-enforced,  not  only  by 
ftbe  Syracusan  and  Italian  galleys,  but  by  others 
-fFMn  Ionia,  and  from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnaba- 
•zus,  who  had  gone  up  to  court  to  marry  the 
•king^  daughter  Apama,  and  had  left  his  gov- 
-emment  under  the  charge  of  Ariobarzanes, 
who  was  connected  with  Antalcidas  by  an  an- 
cient bond  of  hospitality.     These   additions 
raised  his  fleet  to  eighty  sail,  and  gave  him  the 
complete  command  of  the  sea,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  divert  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine 
from  Athens  into  the  ports  of  the  allies  of  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  now  saw  themselves  not  only 
exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  iEgina, 
but  in  danger  of  falling  again,  under  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  and  losing  all  the  benefit  of  Co- 
Bon's  victory.    They  were,  therefore,  heartily 
desirous  of  an  honourable  peace.  But  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  to  maintain  a  garrison  at  Orchom- 
enuB,  and  another  at  Lecheum,  and  were  kept 
in  continual  anxiety  by  their  allies,  to  pro- 
tect the  weak,  and  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  disaffected,  were  no  less  tired  of  the  war. 
The  Argives,  also,  seeing  that  their  subterfu- 
ges would  in  future  be  of  no  avail,  but  that  they 
must  reckon  on  bearing  their  share  of  the  evils 
of  war,  no  longer  wished  to  protract  it.    Most 
of  the  other  states  were  probably  still  more 
anxious  for  the  termination  of  a  contest  from 
which  they  could  expect  no  advantage.  When, 
therefore,  Tiribazus,  in  his  master's  name,  sum- 
moned a  congress  of  deputies  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  which  he  was  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce, all  the  belligerants  readily  sent  their 
ministers  to  attend  it.    In  the  presence  of  this 
assembly  Tiribazus,  having  shown  the  royal 
seal,  read  his  master's  decree,  which  ran  in  the 
foUowing  imperial  style : 

King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  right  that  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  the  ishmds  of  Cla- 
zomene  and  Cyprus,  should  belong. to  himself; 
but  that  all  the  other  Greek  cities,  both  small 
and  great,  should  be  left  independent,  with  the 
exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Scyrus ;  and 
that  these  should,  as  of  old,  belong  to  the  Athe- 


nians. If  any  state  refuse  to  accept  this  peaee, 
I  will  make  war  against  it  with  those  who  con- 
sent to  these  terms,  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
ships  and  with  money. 

The  treaty  founded  on  these  conditions  was 
ratified  by  all  the  parties  almost  without  opposi- 
tion .  A  little  delay  arose  from  the  Thebans,  who 
were  reluctant  to  part  with  the  sovereignty  they 
had  hitherto  exercised  over  many  of  the  Boeo- 
tian towns,  and  wished,  for  the  sake  of  at  least 
retaining  their  pretensions,  to  ratify  in  the  name 
of  all  the  other  Boeotians.    But  Agesilaus,  who 
was  charged  to  receive  the  oath  of  their  min- 
isters, refused  to  accept  it  in  this  fonn,  and 
required  them  strictly  to  conform  to  the  Per- 
sian ordinance,  and  expressly  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  all  other  states  ;  and  when 
the  envoys  alleged  that  they  were  not  author- 
ized to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  bade  them 
return  home  for  fresh  instructions,  and  inform 
their  fellow-citizens  that,  if  they  resisted,  they 
would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  trea- 
ty.   But,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  answer, 
he  prevailed  on  the  epbors  to  let  him  inune- 
diately  enforce  comphance  with  the  sword ; 
and  proceeding  to  Tegea,  began  to  make  ac- 
tive preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Boeotia. 
The  effect  of  these  hostile  demonstrations,  per- 
haps, disappointed  his  secret  wishes ;  for  be- 
fore his  forces  were  collected,  the  Theban  en- 
voys returned,  and  reported  the  submission  of 
Thebes.   One  impediment  to  the  general  peace 
still  remained ;  the  governments  of  Corinth  and 
Argos  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 
treaty  to  altar  the  relations  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  them ;  and  it  was  only  when 
Agesilaus  threatened  them  with  war  that  they 
consented,  the  one  to  dismiss,  and  the  other  to 
withdraw  the  Argive  garrison  from  Corinth. 
Its  departure  was  attended  by  an  immediate 
reaction  in  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  parties. 
The  authoTB  of  the  massaere,  knowing  them- 
selves to  be  generally  odious  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  thought  themselves  no  longer  safe  at 
home,  and  left  the  city.    Most  of  them  found 
refuge  at  Athens,  where  they  met  with  a  mudi 
more  honourable  reception  than  they  deserved. 
Tho  exiles  of  the  opposite  faction  were  recall- 
ed ;  and  their  return  dissolved  the  union  with 
Argos,  and  restored  the  influence  of  Sparta  and 
the  oligarchical  institutions. 

This  treaty,  which  was  long  celebrated  un- 
der the  name  of  the  peace  of  Antafeidas,  was 
undoubtedly  a  masterpiece  of  policy ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  deserve  the  censure  which  it  in- 
curred from  the  Attic  orators  and  from  Plu- 
tarch, and  which  has  been  repeated  by  some 
modem  writers  as  a  breach  of  political  moral- 
ity. Sparta,  in  her  transactions  with  Persia 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  more  ^an 
once  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  Persian  king 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  she 
had  never  pledged  herself  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence ;  and  even  if  she  had  done  so,  the 
revival  <^  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  and 
its  union  with  that  of  Persia,  would  have  af- 
fcnrded  a  fair  plea  for  receding  firom  an  engage- 
ment which  she  was  no  longer  able  to  foUL 
The  cUiuse  in  favour  of  Athens  was,  perhaps, 
only  designed  to  excite  jealousy  and  discord 
between  Athens  and  the  hated  Bceotians.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  a  deeper  policy ;  it  has 
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been  considered  as  a  device  by  which  Sparta 
reserved  a  pretext  for  eluding  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  which  she  rigorously  enforced  in 
the  case  of  other  states.*  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  exception  expressly  made  con- 
cerning the  three  islands  which  Athens  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  could  have  been  needed,  or,  if 
needful,  could  have  availed,  as  a  colour  under 
which  Sparta,  while  she  stripped  Thebes  of  her 
sovereignty  in  Bceotia,  might  keep  possession 
of  Messenia  and  the  subject  districts  of  Laco- 
nia.  Sparta  did  not  permit  a  question  to  be 
raised  on  this  point ;  she  was  constituted  the 

*  By  Manao,  Sjwita,  iii.,  1,  p.  105. 


interpreter  of  the  treaty ;  she  exponnded'it  by 
the  rule,  not  of  reason,  but  of  might,  with  the 
sword  in  hand,  and  the  power  of  Persia  at  her 
back.  And  thus  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which 
professed  tp  establish  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  states,  subjected  them  mere  than  ever 
to  the  will  of  one.  It  was  not  in  this  respect 
only  that  appearances  were  contrary  to  the  real 
state  of  things.  The  position  of  Sparta,  though 
seemingly  strong,  was  artificial  and  precarious ; 
while  the  majestic  attitude  in  which  the  Per- 
sian king  dictated  terms  to  Greece,  disguised  a 
profound  consciousness  that  his  throne  subsist- 
ed only  by  sufferance,  and  that  its  best  security 
was  the  disunion  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
assumed  so  lordly  an  air. 
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L  OH  TBS  NUMBim  OP  TKB  SPABTAH  TBXBBt. 

That  before  the  oonqueBt  of  Peloponneeos,  the  Dorians 
-were  dmded  into  three  tribes,  which  were  snppoeed  tohsre 
derived  their  names  from  flyUns,  the  son  of  Hereoles,  and 
from  Dymas  and  Pamphylas,  sons  of  the  Dorian  king  .^jrim- 
ius,  seems  sufficiently  certain  (Steph.  Byz.,  AvftSv).    This, 
of  Itself,  without  any  direct  testimony,  raises  a  presamption 
that  the  same  dirision  prevailed  in  all  the  Dorian  states, 
-where  the  oontrary  cannot  be  distinctly  proved.    Besides 
this,  thera  appears  to  be  scarcely  any  vahd  ground  for  as- 
aijrning  the  same  number  to  the  Spoirtan  tribes.    Pindar's 
ailusion  to  the  forefathers  of  the  Dorian  race  (Pyth.,  1^  61), 
seems  not  to  deserve  the  stress  which  is  laid  up<m  it  by 
Mueller  (Dor.,  iii.,  5,  1),  whoee  arrument  does  not  need  it. 
It  gains  little  from  the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  who  intro- 
duces Dams  among  Uie  sonsof  JBgimiua.    The  main  <|^ues- 
tion  is,  whether  l^ero  is  any  reason  for  preferring  a  dilTer- 
ent  number  for  the  Spartan  tribes.    Several  authors,  over- 
looking the  Dorian  tnbes  altogether,  have  confined  their  at- 
tention to  paaaages  in  which  Uie  local  divisions  of  Sparta,  or 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  described  as  tribes,  and 
especially  to  a  paisage  erf*  Pausaniss,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  inhabiUnts  of  these  four  divisions  as  if  they  compre- 
hended the  whole  body  of  the  Spartans  (iii.,  18,  9,  0{ 
AtftvSrat  ^rraprtariiv  Kti  Kwocwpdt  Koi  ix  "MLtadag  re  «a2 
ilcnivirf  )•    To  these  four  some  add  a  fifth,  the  ^geids,  on 
the  authority  of  Herodotus  (iv.,  149,  Alytiiai  6vAi9  l/^tY^^ 
iv  ^wdf^Tf).    And  Barthelcmy  (Anacharsis,  nobo  to  o.  41), 
acutely  perosivin^  the  necessity  for  a  local  division  oon«- 
sponding  to  this  fifth  tribe,  places  the  chapel,  or,  as  hs  calls 
it,  the  tomb  of  JEgeus,  mentioned  by  Pans.,  iii.,  15.  8,  in  an 
imaginary  Aomstfa  det  Ei^ide*.    Othiisr  authors,  without  ma- 
king any  suoh  supposition,  add  the  Heracleids  as  a  sixth 
tribe.    Bo  Cragius,  De  Rep.  Lac,  1, 6,  who  is  followed  by 
Manso  {Sparta  1,  Bevlage  8).    But  as  Barthelemy  urges 
the  number  of  the  Ephois  in  coufirmation  of  his  hyimthesis, 
•o  Manso  insists  on  tne  ancient  division  uc  Sparta  into  six 
redone  as  an  argument  for  tiie  six  tribes,  but  does  not 
pout  oat  any  connexion  between  these  two  divisiaiis.    He 
se«a»  to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  associating  two  puvsly 
genealogical  tribes,  such  as  the  ^geids  and  the  Heracleids, 
if  they  were  tribes  at  all,  must  have  been,  vrith  others,  at- 
tached to  certain  localities.    So  Meunias  (Misc.  Lao.,  1,7) 
enriches  the  same  list  with  the  tribes  Av^Wf  and  ILitf^A/(, 
without  tronbling  himself  about  the  quarter  which  they  in- 
habited.   On  much  slighter  grounds,  Goettling  (Excursus  1 , 
ad  Aristot.,  Polit),  who  strangely  misconceives  the  force  of 
Mueller's  arguments,  contends  for  ten  tribes.    He  does  not 
pretend  to  assign  their  names ;  but  he  thinks  that  this  num- 
ber is  proved  b^  that  of  the  Cretan  Cotmi,  which  ha  supposes 
to  have  been  hkewise  that  of  the  Spartan  Ephois,  befora  the 
reign  of  Theopompus.    This  supposition  he  grounds  on  a 
passage  in  the  Lexicon  of  Timeus,  which  speaks  of  ten 
Ephors,  five  superior,  and  five  inferior  (*E^o^i.  vhn  ful' 
Cious,  nl  nirrt  iXdmnfh    It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
passage,  whatever  may  be  its  authority,  will  admit  of  a  very 
dilTerent  explanation,  and  can  only  prove  that  there  were 
two  sets  of  offioen,  differing  in  dignity,  both  bearing  the 
title  of  Ephors.    Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to 
suppose  that  the  number  of  the  Ephois  was  reduced  firom 
ten  to  five  by  Theopompus.    It  would  be  a  much  more  prob- 
able coBJecturs  that  the  number  was  increased  in  his  time 
from  five  to  ten,  as  might  have  happened,  if  the  originiJ 
functians  of  the  Ephon,  or  a  oart  of  them,  were  then  tran^ 
ferred  to  other  magistrates  called  by  the  same  name.    But 
a  statement  so  instated  as  this  of  Timaus  affi>rds  no  found- 
ation for  any  hypothesis.    Still  less  can  AristoUe's  remark, 
that  the  Spaitims  were  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time 
(torti  which  Goettling  tianslAtes  ab  imtio)  to  ten  thousand, 
-warrant  any  inference  as  to  the  original  number  of  the  tribes. 
On  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
both  the  Heraoleids  and  the  ^gei<!te  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  and  as  this  number  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
a  different  one  for  the  local  division  of  the  capital,  it  seems 
preferable  to  every  other  that  has  been  propoeed. 

All  the  information  which  the  ancients  have  left  us,  ex- 
clusive of  scattered  facts  and  allusions  on  the  Spartan  insti- 
tutions, lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  A  few  chap- 
ters of  Herodotus  (1.  06,  vi.,  51-fiO),  the  little  treatise  as- 


eribed  to  Xenophon,  Dt  RepMiea  Laetdmmmdonm,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  chapten  of  the  second  book  of  Aristotle*! 
Politics,  a  few  remarks  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  (c.  8)^ 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Lycurgus,  Lysander,  Agesilaus,  Agis, 
and  Cleomenes,  and  his  AfOfilahtgmata  Lacotdca,  cont^ 
the  bulk  of  it.  « 

The  modem  literature  on  the  subject  is  the  more  copious 
on  this  accoant,  because  its  object  has  been  to  supphr,  as 
far  as  possible,  uie  numberless  blanks  which  the  ancients 
have  left.  In  our  own  literature  two  or  three  valuable  con- 
tributions have  been  made  to  the  study  of  this  obscure  and 
interesting  branch  of  Greek  antiquity  within  the  last  few 
years.  Essay  ii.,  in  Dr.  Amold*s  Appendix  to  Thncydides, 
vol.  L,  Mr.  Lewis's  remarks  on  it  in  the  Philological  Mu- 
seum, No.  iv.,  and  the  section  on  Laconia  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Population  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid,  will  introdace  the  reader  to 
some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

Of  the  foreign  anthon  who  have  treated  it,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  list :  the  most  valuable  may  be  presumed 
to  be  known  to  most  readen  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
researohes ;  but  as  those  who  an  most  Ihmiliar  with  them 
will  be  least  inclined  to  despise  even  the  smallest  additional 
help,  we  will  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  few 
works  which  have  not  acquired  so  much  celebrity.  The 
old  compilations  of  Cragius  and  Meunius  are^Mrhaps  chief- 
ly interesting,  as  they  show  the  immense  progress  whioAi 
philology  has  daoe  made,  sad  the  same  remark  may  apply, 
though  not  with  equal  force,  to  the  works  o[  Barthelemy 
(AJMcA«rm,  0.  41-01}  and  Pastoret  {Histoire  de  ta  Legit- 
2a/ioii,  voL  v.),  who  is  less  critical,  as  well  as  less  amusing 
than  Bnrtholemy,  though  cortainlV  mudi  more  instructive 
than  Pauw  (Reaurchee  nr  let  urtce)^  and  free  from  his 
ridiculous  presumption.  Muellerls  great  work  (Hutory  of 
the  Dorimt)  will  long  be  the  best  book  on  the  subject.  But 
Manso's  Sparta  may  still  be  read  with  profit,  ^ongh  his 
prolixity  and  frequent  want  of  critical  tact  presents  a  con- 
trast to  Muellef's  condensed  exuberance  and  never-£iil- 
ing,  thoush  not  altogether  infallible  sagacity.  Schlosser 
(Umiaereal  Btatoritcke  VeberndU^  vol.  i.)  is  on  this,  as  OA 
all  sutrjeots,  instructive ;  but  has,  perhaps,  been  a  littls 
biased  on  some  points  Irj  his  nreiudice  against  Mueller. 
Next  to  Mueller,  the  works  of  Wachamuth  (Hettemecha 
AUertkuauhmde)  and  C.  P.  Hsnnann  (Lekrbaeh  der  Grietkr 
uckea  StaaUaltertkuemer)  are  the  most  important.  Thoss 
of  Tittmann  (DareteOwig  dor  Chieekuekea  Staatsvetfu- 
MOMrm),  Heeran  (Ideen),  and  Plass  {Oteehiehte  GriedtM- 
hauUf  vol.  ii.),  may  be  consulted  -with  more  or  less  advan- 
tage. And  on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  between, 
the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions,  Hoeck's  elaborete  work 
on  Crete  (Kreta)  dessrvss  particular  notice  here. 

A  third  dass  mirht  be  formed  of  works  end  essays  which, 
zeqnin  to  be  usea  vrith  great  cautionu  as  they  frequently 
combine  verjr  ingenious  snd  originsl  views  with  extremely 
rash  and  iltfonnded  conjectures  and  assertions.  Among 
the  anthon  of  this  class  vre  feel  obliged  to  number  Huell- 
mann,  though  many  of  his  writings  (particularly  his  Aa- 
fange  der  Grieckueken  Oetckiehtey  and  Staatstreeht  des 
AUertkaau)  contain  a  great  store  ai  interesting  combina- 
tions. We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer  to 
Goettling's  £seMrni«  on  the  Politics.  Some  of  the  misUkes 
which  he  has  committed  there  are  corrected  in  the  Additions 
to  Mueller's  Prolefoauna.  His  views  on  the  Spartan  (in- 
stitution may  be  found  more  fully  unfolded  in  an  article  in 
the  ITeraiM,  vol.  xxv.,  which  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
critical  merits  and  failings.  We  might,  perhaps,  not  have 
placed  Koituem  in  this  list,  if  we  hM  omj  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  him  from  his  work,  Zur  GescMchte  HeUetaac^er 
Staateverfa$Ma»gea.  But  an  essay  entitled  Weeen  umd 
Sckiekeat  der  Dorieek-Lahonuchea  Aekergeeetagebung  in 
Schloaser's  ArcAte.,  amply  deserves  mention  here,  thouffk 
less  for  its  ingenuity  than  for  its  astonishing  temeritv.  Fi- 
nally, a  remarkable  example  of  extensive  learning  devoted 
to  the  service  of  a  political  fanaticism,  which  can  only  ba 
explained  from  the  temper  of  the  period  in  which  the  wok 
appeared,  may  be  found  in  Stuhrs  Unterrang  der  Natter- 
etaaleoy  which  he  published  in  1812,  unJer  the  assnmsd 
nsau  of  Feodor  Eggo.  (The  part  relating  to  Sparta  iriU 
be  found  in  p.  103-138.) 
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n.  OH  THX  OSOAHISATIOR  OP  THB  fPASTAH  ASMT. 

^NOPHOif  (De.  Rep.  Lae.,c.  xi.)  hai  giT«n  a  ReDerml 
•ch«m«  of  a  Spartan  army,  and  Tha<nrdid68  (▼.,  08)  has  de- 
scribed how  one  wa«  constituted  in  a  particular  case. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  saspectinr  the  integrity  of 
the  text  in  either  passage,  bat  there  is  eome  difHcolty  in 
reconciling  them.  According  to  Xenophon,  Lycurgas  in- 
stituted SIX  main  diTisions  of  the  Spartan  military  force, 
both  for  the  caralry  and  the  infantry,  which  were  called 
fliorc  ln6(>ai  or  iiolpai).  As  to  the  caTalry,  it  seems  un- 
certain whether  these  are  the  squadrons  (odAa/io/)  of  fifty, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Lye,  33.  The  mora  of  infantry  was 
subdivided  into  four  lochia  the  locktu  into  two  pentecoMtyet, 
and  the  pentecostyt  into  two  enomotut ;  the  siora  was  com- 
manded ny  a  poUtnarch ;  hcka^us^  petUecotter^  and  enomo- 
toreh,  were  the  titles  of  the  inferior  officers.  The  name 
pentecostys  (a  fifty)  seems  to  proire  that  23,  SO,  100,  400, 
were  the  original  normal  numbers  of  the  sereral  divisions, 
perhaps  in  an  ordinary  levy  ;  for  the  strength  of  a  Soartan 
army  varied  according  to  the  ages  from  which  it  was  drawn, 
as  whether  from  the  men  below  thirty-five  or  forty  (oi  wtv- 
TtxaiicKa^  cicoat,  d^'  IfiiK)^  &c.,  down  to  the  age  of  sixty. 
This  was  determined  by  a  proclamation  issued  before  each 
expedition,  and  in  the  field  the  several  ages  were  so  dis- 
tinguished, that  the  men  of  one  period  could  be  instantly 
detached  from  the  rest.  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  Spartans, 
as  appears  from  the  epithet  iroAiriKwy. 

Tnucydides,  describing  a  battle  fought  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  mentions  the  enomoiia,  the 
pentecostys,  and  the  lochus,  as  divisions  of  a  Spartan  army, 
but  not  the  mora.    He,  however,  mentions  not  only  the 
titles  enomotarch,  pcntecoster,  and  lochagus,  but  that  of 
polemarch,  and  thus  ohows  that  a  division  superior  to  the 
lochus  then  existed  in  the  Spartan  army.    Yet  on  this  oc- 
casion he  says,  that  sfter  a  sixth  of  the  Spartan  force  (the 
men  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  military  age)  had  been  sent 
home  for  the  protection  of  Laconia,  there  remained  seven 
lochi,  and  that  in  each  lochus  there  were  four  pentecostyes ; 
in  each  pentecostys /our  enomotic.    He  also  mentions  that 
in  this  battle  the  strength  of  the  enoraotia  was  33,  so  that 
each  lochus  was  512  strong.    Hence  we  see  that  the  divis- 
ion which  he  here  calls  a  lochus  was  the  same  as  Xeno- 
]dion*s  mora,  containing,  like   that,  10  enomotic,  or  four 
times  the  common  lochus ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  the 
title  of  polemarch  to  the  commanders  of  two  such  divisions. 
But  as  on  this  occasion  the  pentecostys  contained  four  in- 
stead of  two  enomotic,  and  as  foxir  pentecostyes  were  thrown 
together  into  one  division,  he  may  hare  been  led  to  call  this 
division  a  luchus,  as   being  next  above  the  pentecoatvs, 
though  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mora,  commanded  by  a  polemarch  ; 
and  It  would  seem  to  be  of  the  polemarchs  that  he  is  speak- 
ing when  he  says  that  each  lochagus  had  the  power  of 
yaryibg  the  depth  of  his  division  at  his  pleasure  ;  for  this 
can  scarcely  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  inferior 
officer.    The  reader  should,  however,  compare  Dr.  Amold^s 
riew  of  this  question  in  his  note  on  Thucydides,  v.,  08,  where 
it  seems  to  be  through  an  oversight  that  the  learned  editor 
sars,  that  at  Mantinea  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doub- 
led (it  was  quadrupled)  by  being  made  to  consist  of  four  pen- 
tecostyes and  eight  enomoties  (it  contained  sixteen  enomotic). 
On  another  point,  the  difference  between  Thucydides  and 
Xenuphon  is  perhaps  only  apparent.    Thucydides,  as  Dr. 
Arnold  conjectures,  reckons  one  lochtis  among  the  seven, 
which  was  composed  of  the  Brasidean  soldiers,  and  the  neo- 
deanodesy  or  enfranchised  Helots,  a  force  whicn  Xenophon, 
of  course,  does  not  take  into  the  account  any  more  than  the 
Scintes— inhabitants  of  the  district  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
cadia (see  Dr.  Arnold's  Note  on  Thuc,  v.,  07)— who  always 
occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  Une  of  battle,  and  were 
employed  by  the  Spartans  in  the  most  dangerous  kind  of 
service  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iv.,  2,  1),  from  which  passage  it  has 
been  sometimes  hastily  inferred  that  they  werp  a  body  of 
cavalry. 

Meursius  long  ago  contended  (Lect.  Att.,  i.,  10)  that  lo- 
chus and  mora  were  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing  ; 
and  this  opinion  has  been  revived  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  how- 
ever, has  placed  it  in  a  new,  and  certainly  a  much  more 
probable  light.  He  thinks  that  lochus  was  the  proper  and 
original  name  of  the  division,  which,  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  was  called  mora.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  conjecture  with  the  language  of  Thucydides,  un- 
less It  be  supposed  that  the  name  lochus  was  given  at  the 
same  time  to  two  entirely  different  divisions  of  the  same 
army,  to  that  commanded  by  the  polemarch,  as  well  as  to 
that  commanded  by  the  lochagus.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Arnold's  opinion  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Scholiasts 
on  Aristophanes,  Lys.,  453.  Both  Scholiasts  agree  that 
the  words,  yvwata^  ipa  "On  koH  itap"  fifttv  tiol  rhra^tq 
X4\oi  Maxi/iwv  yvvaiKuv  hfov  iXiarrXionivwv,  refer  to  a 
Spartan  institution.  But  the  one  merely  observes,  that 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  there  were  four  lochi,  which 
the  king  employed — apparently  the  remark  of  a  person  who 
Itnew  nothing  about  the  matter  but  what  he  collected  from 
the  poet  himaelf— while  the  other  censures  his  author  for 


carelessness,  since  he  says  there  are  not  four,  hot  six  luohi 
at  Lacedsmon ;  and  he  gives  the  names  of  fire,  aaMmg* 
which,  according  to  a  probaUe  conjecture  of  M aeller*s,  one 
is  MtoodrtK-  All  the  rest  are  so  completely  disfigured  as 
to  be  utterly  unintelligible  without  the  aid  ol  better  manu- 
seripu. 

Tnu  name  reminds  us  of  the  A^o;  JJirrnvdrtK  of  Utrenr- 
arvVf  on  which  the  authority  of  Thucydides  is  opposed  to 
that  of  Herodotus ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Ilcravdrirc  was 
the  sixth  name,  which  was  dropped  out  of  the  Scholiast's 
list.  If  it  was  certain  that  Aristophanes  had  Sparta  in  view, 
he  would  seem  to  have  alluded  to  the  four  lochi,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  composed  the  mora,  while  the  second 
Scholiast  must  have  been  thinking  of  Xenophon 's  six  morir. 
But  it  would  remain  doubtful  whether  the  names  which  he 
mentioned  belonged  to  the  greater  or  the  smaller  division. 
In  a  subject  so  obscure,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  a 
conjecture,  which  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  have  suggested 
to  us.  It  is  clear  that  the  number  six  cannot  have  been 
arbitrarily  chosen  for  the  greater  division,  thourh  its  ongia 
is  not  ascertained.  It  coincides  with  that  of  Uie  districts 
into  which  Laconia  is  said  to  hare  been  divided  immediate- 
ly after  the  conquest  (described  by  Mueller,  Dor.,  i.,  5,  13). 
Those  authors  who  hold  that  there  were  six  Spartan  tribes^ 
find  in  it  a  confirmation  of  their  opinion.  But  we  conceive 
that  this  opinion  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  number. 
It  may  have  been  grounded  on  the  fiction  that  one  mora, 
was  assigned  for  the  protection  of  each  district.  If  so.  and 
if  each  was  composed  of  four  lochi,  the  four  which  belong- 
ed to  the  district  of  Sparta  itself  may,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, have  been  distributed  among  the  four  quarters,  or  bor- 
oughs (iru>/iai)  of  Limnc,  Cynoeura,  Mesoa,  and  Pitana,aDd 
have  taken  their  names  firom  them.  Herodotus,  as  Schweig- 
hcuser  observes,  may  have  been  more  correctly  inform^ 
about  the  >dxo$  lIiTavdnji  than  Thucydides,  in  whaee  time 
the  name  may  have  been  no  longer  in  use.  It  would  not 
be  improbable  that  the  commanders  of  these  four  lochi  were 
distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  though  nominally  of  the 
same  rank,  and  that  they  were  usually  intrusted  with  a 
greater  force  in  the  field,  whence,  perhaps,  the  importance 
of  Amompharetus.     (Herod.,  ix.,  53.) 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  followed  Thucydides  both  as  to 
the  number  and  the  name  of  the  greater  divisions,  for  which 
he  used  the  terms  lochus  and  mora,  as  it  appears,  indiscrim- 
inately. Compare  fragments  r.  and  vi.  of  his  Aaaiwif 
TToXlreta,  in  Neumann,  p.  ISO,  with  Fhctius  (AtfYOc),  where 
the  number  fire  must  refer  to  the  ^AfrftUav  xtvrt  Xi(x0iP 
Ctvoncurjiivoit  of  Thuc,  t.,  72. 

But  Herodotus  (i.,  05)  observes  that  LytruTgua  settled  the 
mihtary  institutions  of  Sparta,  the  enomotiB,  triacades,  and 
syssitia  (rd  U  x6\qtov  ixovray  iv^pMrioi^  mi  Ti>tff«tf&if,  ai 
evaelTia)'     Mueller  (iii.,  5,  0)  oomparea  the  Spartan  with 
the  Athenian  triocu,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  Y^osy  and  contained  thirty  families.    The  syaaitia  he 
conceives  to  be  not  the  single  banqueting  oompaniea,  but 
the  larger  divisions  of  which  Plutarch  speaks  (Agis,  8),  when 
he  says  that  the  4500  Spartans  were  distributed  into  fifteen 
i^iiiria.    Hence  he  concludes  (iii.,  IS,  4)  that  this  is  another 
name  for  oba,  and  that  the  army  was  arranged  according 
to  tribes,  phratries,  and  houses  (GestMeckUmy  yhii.     The 
use  of  the  yvord  families  in  the  English  translation  here,  and 
at  p.  84,  vol.  ii.,  entirely  destroys  the  sense,  since,  according 
to  Mueller  (iii.,  5,  0),  the  Geschlecht  contained  thirty  fam- 
ilies).   But,  ingenious  as  this  explanation  is,  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  author  had  been  more  explicit  in  stating 
his  views  of  the  suppoeed  arrangement.    As  it  is,  there  are 
several  points  left  in  great  obscurity.     It  does  not  appear  in 
what  relation  the  triacades,  according  to  Mueller's  view  of 
them,  stand  to  the  enomotic.    The  triacas,  containing  thirty 
families,  would  be  represented  in  the  army  by  thirty  men ; 
and  this  is  very  nearly  the  number  of  an  enomotia,  which 
varies,  as  we  nave  seen,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
two.     Again,  it  does  not  appear  what  military  division  is 
represented  by  the  greater  syssition,  which,  according  to 
Mueller,  would  consist  of  300.     Now  this,  indeed,  is  the 
number  of  knights  who  formed  the  king's  guard  (of  whom, 
perhaps,  lUO  attended  him,  according  to  Herod.,  ti.,  56,  on 
ordinary  occasions).     But  we  do  not  hear  of  any  other  mil- 
itary Ixxly  of  the  same  number,  which  would  be  equal  lo 
three  ordinary  lochi.     Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  conceive 
what  division  of  a  Spartan  army  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancients  corresponded  to  a  tribe,  which,  in  the  time  of  Agis. 
would  have  sent  1500,  and.  when  the  population  was  largest, 
3000  men  into  the  field.     We  are  unable  to  solve  these  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  the  passage  of  Herodotus  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  yet  met  with,  and  Mueller's  explanation 
may  be  a  prelude  to  some  happier  attempt  at  recobciling  it 
with  the  statements  of  Thucydides  and  Asnophon. 

UL   0!f   THS  ATTIC  THIBES. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  four  ancient  Attic  tribes 
agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Wachsmuth,  Buttmaan 
(in  the  Essay  on  fparfiU  in  the  Mythologus),  and  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, in  his  Appendix  I.  to  ThucydideSi  toL  i.    But  some 
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tjWu  to  learn  the  oouuons  ot  other  levned  men 
OB  this  lobjoet,  and  on  Mme  otner  poijita  connected  with  it, 
to  which  alliaioiia  have  here  and  then  been  nwde  in  the 
text. 

Niebnhr,  in  the  first  edition  of  hia  Roman  History  (i.,  p. 
SS6),  considered  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  abolished  by 
Cleisthenes  as  significant  of  so  many  castes.  In  the  second 
edition  he  retains  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  names,  but  on  account  of  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  doubts  whether  they  OTsr  had  any  such  meaning  in 
Attica  (i.,  n.  707).  And  in  the  third  edition,  he  appears  to 
have  been  induced,  by  Hermann's  arguments  In  tne  Pref- 
ace to  the  I(m  of  Euripides,  to  abandon  his  former  opinion 
OB  this  questian  altogether.  But  this  is  of  less  importance 
than  his  riew  of  what  the  Attic  tribes  were  down  to  the 
time  of  Solan.  He  ooaceiTed  them  to  haTe  included  only  a 
part  of  the  population  of  Attica— the  Ionian  conquerors  blend- 
ed, perhaps^with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  (see. 
ed.  9,  i.,  p.  907) — and  to  have  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  rest 
similar  to  that  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  at 
Rome.  Solon,  according  to  Niebuhr,  was  so  far  from  abol- 
iihing  this  distinction,  and  throwing  open  the  tribes,  and, 
oonaequently,  the  magistracy  and  the  Council,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  new  classification  Mras  to  exclude  a  part  of  the 
inivileged  body  itself  from  the  offices  to  which,  they  had 
before  been  admitted.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  305,  trmnsl.)  He  even 
doubts  whether  Cleisthenes  abolished  the  four  tribes,  and 
thinks  it  more  probable  that  his  ten  tribes  were  distinct 
from  them,  and  <»ily  included  the  deinus.  So  that  the  last 
■top,  by  which  "  the  two  orders  united  in  one  body,  and  the 
ten  tribes  became  a  division  including  the  whole  nation," 
most  have  taken  place  in  a  later  periwl :  but  the  name  of 
its  author,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  have  been 
lost.  He  conceives  it  to  be  *'  exceedingly  improbable  that 
aa  order  which  had  been  kept  so  much  in  the  back-ground 
should  have  gained  the  highest  franchise  at  one  stride  with- 
out a  struggle  ;"  and  that  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  number  of  the  original  demes  m  the  tribes  of  Cle- 
isthenes.  **Tbe  additional  seventy-four  must  have  been 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendance  ;  but  by  far  the  chief  part  were  houses  lYcvr])^  the 
names  of  which  occur  in  great  numbers  among  the  demes 
of  the  ten  tribes,  mixed  up  with  the  rest  like  Iwdies  of  the 
same  kind.** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Niebuhr's  views  on  this  subject, 
having  been  introduced  only  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Roman  institutions,  have  not  in  all  points 
been  unfolded  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  on  them.  In  particular,  wo  should 
have  been  glad  to  know  whether  he  considered  the  privile- 
ged lonians  as  constituting  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Attica  as  is  implied  in  the  common  account  ot  the 
subdivisions  of  the  four  tribes  into  phratries  and  genea,  ac- 
cording to  which  ther  amounted  to  upward  of  10,000  fam- 
ilies, which  must,  ot  course,  have  included  persons  of  all 
oonoitions.  In  this  case,  such  a  change  as  those  ascribed  to 
Solon  and  Cleisthenes  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  very 
abrupt.  But  even  if  the  revolution  effected  by  either  of 
them  had  been  represented  as  much  more  violent  than  it  is 
ooBunonly  supposed  to  have  been,  it  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, deserve  to  be  rejected  as  incredible.  For  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  in  Attica  Cannot  be  properly 
measured  by  a  standard  borrowed  from  Roman  history. 
When  a  spirit  of  political  excitement  and  reflection  had 
been  awakened  so  generally  as  we  have  seen  in  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  when  such  revolutions 
as  have  been  already  described  had  taken  place  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Athens,  at  Merara,  it  would  not 
be  sarprismg  if  an  order  which  had  been  long  depressed  in 
Attica  had  really  risen  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  m  the  high- 
est franchise — ^which,  however,  it  did  not  attain,  even  in  the 
ordinary  view,  before  the  time  of  Aristides. 

Plainer  (Beitraege,  p.  48)  believes  that  the  Ionian  tribes, 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Attica,  arose  after  the  migration  of  the  lonians 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Melanthus, 
and  that,  instead  of  including  the  three  oriders  said  to  have 
heen  founded  by  Theseus  as  their  subdivisions,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  coincided  with  them,  so  as  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
tame  arrangement  under  different  names.  The  Eupatrids, 
to  whom  the  highest  political  privileges  were  confined, 
were,  he  supposes,  all  contained  in  one  tribe — that  of  the 
Hopletes.  Cleisthenes,  he  thinks,  must  have  abolished  the 
old  phrstries  as  well  as  the  tribes,  because  otherwise  the 
old  tribes  would  still  have  subsisted  in  the  phratries  (an  ar- 
gument not  quite  intelligible),  and  probably  divided  his  new 
tribes  each  into  three  phratries. 

PlasM  (ii.,  p.  240)  gives  a  very  singular  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  he  delivers  with  as  little  show  either  of  argument 
or  authority  as  if  it  was  familiar  to  every  one,  and  with  as 
much  apparent  confidence  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from  an 
Unpublished  memorandum  of  Solon's.  The  four  eld  fonian 
tribes  were  castes  :  the  Hopletes  the  nobles  or  citizens  who 
enjoyed  the  full  or  highest  franchise.  This  single  tribe  had, 
tiefore  Solon,  been  mrided  into  fooT}  the  names  of  which 


have,  it  seemii  been  lost,  each  containing  thre«  phratries, 
which  again  contained  each  thirty  yivi?.  (Tliis  appean, 
from  the  context,  to  be  his  meaning,  thourh  it  is  not  clear- 
ly expressed.)  Solon  wished  to  admit  tne  three  inferior 
castes  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  distributed  them  into  the  four  tribes,  which  had 
nitherto  belonged  exclusivelv  to  the  Hopletes,  and  hence- 
forward each  yivoi  consisted  of  thirty  families. 

Wachsmuth  conceives  the  Eupatrids  to  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  all  the  four  tribes,  but  he  ^infers  from  a  passage 
in  Suidas—y cy>^ra<  ' — koI  yevvf/rat  o!  cc  ret;  aiivV  koI 
irptirov  ycvov;  rwv  rptdKOvra  ycvwv  '  o&(  koI  vpdrtp^v  0i^i 
^tXdvopoi  bnoYdXa$cTai  KoAciodoi— that  there  wss  one  £u- 
patrid  or  patrician  y^o(  among  the  thirty  in  each  phratry, 
and  that  its  members  alone  were  properly  called  yewi}ra(» 
and  in  earlier  times  bftoydXaKTSS :  so  that  there  would  be  in 
all  three  hundred  and  sixty  noble  families.  This  miffht  have 
been  sufficient  to  suggest  a  conjecture  similar  tu  Mr.  Mai- 
den's (History  of  Rome,  p.  144),  though  the  result  of  a  dif- 
ferent hypothesis,  as  to  the  number  of  the  council  before 
Solon.  But  the  interpretation  of  nfhirovyfirat  in  ronJb,  seems 
very  doubtful.  Platner's,  p.  06,  who  supposes  it  to  meaa 
original f  agrees  better  with  Harpocration's  explanation  of 
oi  tiafip^s  th  Tvt  KoXoiitsva  yivri  Karavnafiivrti. 

Witn  respect  to  the  demes  which  composed  the  tribes  of 
Cleisthenes,  on  which  Niebuhr  founds  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  his  hypothesis,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to 
see  a  short  extract  from  Mueller's  article  Al/tia,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber*s  Encvclopsdia,  which,  as  the  work  is  too  bulky 
for  most  private  libraries,  may  be  new  even  to  many  persons 
conversant  with  German  literature.  He  observes  at  p.  S37, 
Cleisthenes  had  divided  the  country  and  the  population  of 
Attica  into  ten  tribes,  among  which  the  demes,  then  uktmt 
a  hundred  in  number,  were  distributed.  The  number  of  the 
demes  kept  on  increasing  considersbly,  even  to  the  time  of 
the  orators,  and  subsequently  two  new  tribes  were  formed 
out  of  a  portion  of  them — the  Antigonis  and  the  Demetrias, 
which  were  afterward  named  Ptolemais  and  Attalis.  Places 
were  here  and  there  detached  from  the  old  districts,  and 
with  the  addition  of  some  which  had  not  before  been  inclu- 
ded in  the  tribes,  served  to  compose  a  new  canton.  In  this 
manner,  at  a  still  later  period,  a  tnbe  called  the  Hadrianis 
was  formed  chiefly  from  the  small  islands  round  Attica. 

Now,  since  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  were  local,  as  thoaa 
of  Elis  (Paus.,  v.,  9),  Ephesus  (Slept.,  B^vva),and  Laconia 
(Orchomenus,  p.  314),  the  demes  of  each  tribe  must  have 
been  grouped  together  as  places  in  the  same  canton.  And 
such  we  nnd  to  have  been,  in  many  instances,  really  the 
case.  Marathon,  CEnoe,  Tncorythus,  Rhamnus,  Psophidc, 
Phegaa,  lie  close  together,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
them,  Aphidnc,  Perrhidc,  Titacids,  all  a^n  in  the  same 
neighbourhood:  these  are  places  belonging  to  the  tribe 
j£antis,  which,  therefore,  comprehends  a  definite  range 
f^m  the  Boeotian  frontier  and  Pames  to  the  plain  a#  Mar- 
athon. In  the  same  manner,  Myrrhinus,  Prasiac,  and  Stiria 
lie  together,  and  all  belong  to  the  Pandionis,  and  like  cases 
frequently  occur.  But  the  original  rule  seems  to  have  been 
lost  in  a  crowd  of  irregular  exceptions ;  and  when  new 
places  vrere  annexed  in  one  quarter,  while  in  another,  to 
Keep  the  balance  even,  old  ones  were  detached,  the  simple 
order  was  neglected  and  forgotten.  Several  demes  are 
described  as  belonging  to  two  or  three  tribes,  as  Phaleron 
to  the  jGgsis  and  the  Mantis,  Pheg»  to  the  iEgasis,  .fiantis, 
and  Adrianis,  Ac,  and  this  is  probably  not  the  consequence 
of  a  mere  oversight.  And  thus  it  happens  that  Sunium  be- 
longs to  the  same  tribe — the  Leontis — as  Scambonida  near 
Eleusis ;  Eleusis  itself,  and  Azenin,  near  Sunium,  to  the  Hip- 
pothoontis ;  and  so  on.  So  that  it  is  perhaps  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  local  boundaries  of  the  Attic  cantons. 


IV.  on  TBS  COITDUCT  ASORIBSD  TO  MILTIAABS  IH  TBI 
iCTTHIAN   CAMPAIGN  OP  DABIU8. 

Thx  Story  that  Miltiades  advised  the  lonians  to  break  up 
the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  and  expose  Darius  to  destruction, 
has  been  repeated,  we  believe,  without  an^  suspicion^by 
every  writer  who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  it  since  Ha- 
rodotus.  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  false,  is  in  itself  a 
question  of  very  little  importance  ;  but  since  it  affects  the 
connexion  of  events  in  tne  history  of  Miltiades,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
story  involves. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Nepoe  (Milt.,  iii.,  6)  represents 
Miltiades  as  quitting  the  Chersonesus,  immediately  after  his 
return  from  the  Danube,  through  fear  of  Darius.  And  this 
is  just  what  we  should  have  expected  him  to  do,  if  he  had 
really  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  great  king  as  the 
story  supposes.  But  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  he  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  quiet  possession  of  his  principality, 
neither  molested  by  the  Persians,  nor  apparently  dreading 
any  attack  from  them.  This  forbearance  on  their  part  vras 
not  the  effect  either  of  weakness  or  want  of  opportunity. 
We  find  the  Persian  general  Otanes  actively  engaged  la 
military  operations  on  the  same  coast.  (Herod.,  v.,  96.) 
But  he' seems  to  treat  Miltiades  aa  a  fiuthful  vaani  of  hii 
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nuter,  and  makea  no  attempt  to  distort)  him.  As  little 
would  it  appear  that,  when  the  Scythiana  inraded  the 
Chenoneeus,  Miltiadet  was  conaciona  of  havinr  endearonred 
to  render  them  a  moat  important  aenrice.  He  flies  before 
them,  tboogh  he  had  been  so  secure  while  the  Persian  arms 
were  in  his  neighbourhood.  We  think  that  this  would  hare 
been  su£Bcient  to  raise  a  strong  suspicion  a^nst  the  truth 
of  the  story,  if  it  had  not  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
hasty  flight  of  Miltiades  on  the  approach  of  the  Phoenicians, 
for  which  no  other  motive  is  assigned  than  the  enmitr  of 
Darius,  which  he  had  incurred  bv  his  conduct  on  the  Dan- 
ube. It  might,  perhapa,  be  a  samcient  objection  to  this  ar- 
gument to  observe,  that  Miltiades  should  naturally  have 
felt  much  stronger  fears  of  Otaues,  while  the  act  which  had 
rendered  him  an  especial  object  of  hostility  to  every  loyal 
Persian  was  still  recent ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  finai  aban- 
donment of  the  Chcrsonosus  must  have  arisen  from  some 
other  cause  which  might  have  escaped  notice.  But  we  think 
it  not  imposfiiblo  to  point  out  a  change  in  the  relations  of 
Miltiades  to  the  court  of  Persia,  which  took  place  after  his 
return  from  the  Danube,  and  which  seems  sufficiently  to 
account  for  the  apprehension  of  Persian  vengeance  which 
at  last  induced  him  to  take  rcfu^^e  in  Attica.  His  conquest 
of  Lemnos  had  dislodged  the  Pelasgiuns  after  they  had  be- 
come Persian  subjects  ( Herod.,  v.,  26) ;  he  had  ver>-  probably, 
at  the  same  time,  expelled  a  Persian  governur  (Herod.,  v., 
S7) ;  and  at  all  events,  by  annexing  the  island  to  his  own 
dominions,  had  been  guilty  of  a  I'onnal  act  uf  rebdiion, 
which  was  as  likely  to  provoke  the  indignation  of  Darins 
as  the  treasonable  proposal  attributed  to  him  on  the  Danube. 
Thus,  then,  there  is  an  authentic  fact,  which  may  be  quite 
aa  probably  combined  with  his  flight  to  Athens  as  the  story 
which  we  have  such  strong  reason  to  doubt. 

The  domestic  danger  to  which  Miltiades  found  himself  ex- 
posed on  his  return  to  Athens,  presented,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  text,  a  sufficient  iuduccmnnt  for  fabricating 
the  story ;  and  we  might  even  suppose  that  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  as  an  artifice  for  soothing  the  Scythians, 
whue  they  were  in  possession  of  the  Chorsonesus.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  we  not  making  too  free  with  the  memory 
of  a  great  man,  when,  upon  anything  short  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, we  impute  such  a  falsehood  to  him  ?  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  grave  objection,  if  we  knew  of  any  high  qualities 
in  the  character  of  Miltiades  besides  his  mihtarr  talenu. 
But  the  story  itself,  if  troe,  does  not  imply  a  very  fine  sense 
of  honour,  though  the  perfidy  of  the  proposal  may  be  a  lit- 
tle extenuated  by  the  Greek  notions  oi  patriotism  :  the  pre- 
text on  which  he  invaded  the  Pelasgions  gives  a  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  his  ioeenuity  than  of  his  love  of  truth ;  and 
if  he  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  for  murdering  the  Persian 
hermlds,  we  need  not  scruple  to  think  him  capable  of  invent- 
inu  a  fsisehood  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  life. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  fact  ofhis  dying  in  prison, 
which  has  been  disputed  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (who  had  no  ooi.«jdon  whatever  for  noticing  it), 
depends  simply  on  the  Question  whether  he  had  the  means 
of  raising  the  sum  of  fifty  talents ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  could  not  immediately  command  one  of  this 
amount,  and  was  therefore  thrown  into  prison.  The  saga- 
cioua  akepticism  with  which  this  has  been  denied  is  worth- 
ily snimorted  by  the  notable  discovery  that  t6  Pdpodpov  was 
the  Atnenian  wuat  far  a  dungeon. 


V.  OH  THS  DATS  OF  THS  BA.TTLS  OF  MABATHOH. 

Am  Boeckh's  Academical  Prolusions,  a  aelect  number  of 
which  were  reprinted  in  Seebode^s  Nous  Archiv  jtur  P/nlo- 
logie  und  Paedagogikf  vol.  iii.,  are  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  England,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  extract  from 
one  published  in  1816  (which  seems  not  to  have  fallen  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  way  before  he  brought  out  the  first  pnbliahed 
Tolnme  of  hia  **  FMti,"aee  note  e,  p.  386),  containing  a  new 
aad  ingenious  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Fireret 
and  Larcher,  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  in  the 
Humth  Camius  or  Metageitnion,  and  that  the  Spartan  usage 
of  waiting  for  the  full  moon  before  they  began  an  expedition, 
which  Herodotus  represents  as  applying  to  all  months  in  the 
year,  related,  in  fact,  only  to  the  Camea,  and,  perhaps, 
some  other  festivals  which  ended  with  the  full  moon,  as  the 
Hyacinthia. 

It  is  certain  that  the  tribe  iEantis  occupied  the  right  wing 
in  the  battle.  This  was  the  tribe  of  the  polemarch  Callim- 
achos,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  bv  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice. But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  this 
account  the  .£antis  was  so  placed,  since  it  was  an  honour 
of  which  the  other  tribes  were  undoubtedly  jealous.  .This 
station  must  have  belonged  to  it  in  the  order  of  tho  tnbes. 
But  in  their  regular  order  the  JEantis  stood  mnth,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  have  occupied  the  extreme  right.  The 
order  followed,  therefore,  must  have  been  that  which  was 
fixed  every  year  by  lot.  Ilenoe  Herodotus  (vi..  Ill)  uses 
the  imperfect  tense,  its  apiBjUovro  at  ^vXa/,  as  they  were 
numbered  in  that  year,  not  aBtBitkovratt  which  would  have 
■icnified  the  regular  order.  But  the  decree  for  marching  to 
Manthou  was  carried  under  tho  presidency  of  the  iEantis, 


or  the  flrat  prytania,  ending  ea  ih»  5th  or  6ch  da;^  of  Meta- 
geitnion (Pint.,  Qn.  Symp.,  i.,  10).  It  is  very  improbable 
that  the  battle  should  have  been  poatponed  from  this  time 
to  the  6th  of  Boedromion,  and  tnat  the  Snartans  shoakl 
have  resisted  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Athens,  and  hsve 
withheld  their  saccoors  for  a  whole  month.  But  if  the  bat- 
tle took  place  in  Metageitnion  aoon  after  the  full  moon,  the 
interval  will  be  of  a  probable  length.  And  a*  Plato  (De 
Leg.,  iii.,  p.  698,  E.)  says  that  the  Spartans  arrived  at  Mar- 
athon the  day  af\er  the  battle,  supposing  them  to  hav« 
reached  the  field  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  full  moon,  which 
would  fall  on  the  13th  or  14th,  we  should  have  the  16th  or 
17th  Metageitnion  for  the  date  of  the  battle. 


VI.  OK  TBS  FOECBS  OF  THB  PBESIAlfS  AMD  TKX  OEBSKS 

AT   SAI^MIS. 

Thb  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis  are  ambigu- 
ously stated  by  JEechylus  in  tho  Persae,  347. 

Efpiii  6e  (km  y^  olha)  xiXiii  fuv  ^if 

'EKordv  6ii  ^av  irrd  ^  '  wj'  ex«  Aoyo$. 

This  may  express  that  the  whole  amoant  was  1000,  which 
included  207  fast  sailing  vessels;  or  that  the  balk  was  a 
thousand  (where  t6  rrXTjdoi  would  be  opposed  toa\  ir-ripKo-rot 
raxei  in  a  similar  sense  as  when  it  is  used  for  the  cotonion- 
alty  m  opposition  to  o{  iXiyoi,  as  in  Tbuc,  viii.,  9), and  that 
there  were,  besides,  907  of^ extraordinary  speed.  The  latter 
meaning,  which  certainly  does  not  strain  the  words,  as  has 
been  ignorantly  asserted,  seems  to  be  established  by  the  con- 
currence of  Herodotus,  vii.,  184,  who  raises  the  whole  to 
1S07.  This  number  is  adopted,  with  slight  variations,  by 
Isocrates  (who  in  three  passages,  Paneg.,  105,  111,  136,  git es 
1300,  but  in  Pauath.,  53,  1300),  and  by  Nepos,  Them.,  2, 
who  has  1300.  Plato,  Leg.,  iii.,  14,  perhaps  signifies  the 
smaller  number  by  xiX^<*>v  koI  Jtrt  x\u6vwvt  as  Ctesius,  36, 
by  his  hvtp  Tai  x(^«*(' 

As  it  is  clear  that  JEschylus  aimed  at  rigid  historical  ex- 
actness in  his  account  of  the  Persian  forces,  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  did  not  designedly  understate  those  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet  he  makes  the  Greek  fleet  amount  to  no  more 
than  300  or  310,  whereas  Herodotas  shows  that  it  was 
composed  of  380  galleya,  of  which  180  were  Athenian.  Bat 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  common 
reading,  Thucydides,  i.,  74,  agrees  neither  with  ^schylas 
nor  Herodotus,  having  vavf  h  rdi  nrpoKoclai  3X<y(f>  iXda- 
covs  ivo  itoipiav.  Dr.  Arnold  considen  this  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  designed  by  the  historian  as  charactenstic  of 
the  person  in  whose  mouth  it  is  put.  Bat  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  hltle  dramatic  touch  would  be  exceed- 
ingly misplaced ;  and  we  believe  that  Thucydides  meant  to 
state  the  true  numbers,  in  which,  if  we  read  rpioKoclai  for 
rtrp.t  he  would  have  followed  .£schylns  instead  of  Herod- 
otus, whom,  indeed,  it  is  possible  he  had  not  read.  So  Ne- 
poa  usigns  300  to  the  whole,  and  300  to  the  Athenians.  It 
IS  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  enormous  variation  m 
Ctesiaa,  who  gives  700  for  the  whole,  and  110  for  the  Athe- 
nians, is  owing  to  an  error  in  the  text. 

The  number  of  hiSarai  on  board  the  Athenian  galleys  at 
Salamis  seems  to  have  been  very  small,  not  only  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Persians,  who  took  30  of  the  best 
troopa  on  board  each  vessel  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cum- 

glemnnt  of  800,  but  in  comparison  with  the  usual  force  uf  a 
freek  ship  of  war.  At  Lade  the  Chians  had  40  inlSaTm  to 
each  crew.  At  Salamis  the  Athenians,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, Them.,  14,  had  only  18  in  all,  of  whom  4  were  arch- 
ers. On  the  ground  of  this  fact,  modem  readers  have  been 
informed  that  Themistocles  was  the  author  of  an  impmved 
system  of  naval  tactics.  If  so,  it  is  singular  that  no  ancient 
writer  should  have  mentioned  this  improvement,  and  suU 
more  that  it  should  have  been  so  totally  neglected  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  that  Thucydides,  i.,  49,  speaks  of 
the  ancient  usage  as  subsisting  down  to  the  Peloponnesita 
war,  i^parontly  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  ever  been 
interrupted  After  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  18  men  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  instead  of  being  the  full  complemeut  of 
soldiers  on  the  deck,  were  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the 
usual  number. 


VII.    09   A  STBATAOIIC  A8CBIBBD  TO  THSMISTOCLES  8T 

nioDOBUs,  xi.,  41-43. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Plutarch  is  not  a  sore  guide 
on  matters  of  fact,  when  he  does  not  mention  the  source 
from  which  his  sutements  are  drawn,  and  when  ihey  aro 
not  supported  by  other  testimony.  Yet  even  in  this  ca5f  h« 
is  always  entitled  to  attention,  as  well  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive reading  as  because  he  was  not  destitute  of  uatanl 
acuteness.  His  great  failing  is  that  he  makes  the  truth  of 
history  subordinate  to  its  moral  uses,  just  as  a  history  is 
sometimes  written  for  the  purpose  of  inculcalinf  certain 
political  teneU.  But,  with  all  his  defects,  he  is  a  safer  gnide, 
under  aimilar  circumatancea,  than  Diodorus;  mors  laga- 
cions,  more  thoughtful,  and  careful ;  or  perhape  we  shoold 
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mj,  be  is  not  capable  of  falling  into  nieli  groaa  abaarditiei 
as  the  other  frequently  eoiiiinits»  nor  of  mUimderitaadiiur 
«nd  confounding  the  aenae  of  the  authors  whmn  he  haa  raad 
xn  an  equal  degree.  It  ia  not  thonghtlearaeaa  or  careleia- 
neaa  that  prejenta  Diodoma  from  being  a  good  hiatorian,  but 
hit  otter  want  of  judnnMnt,  which  ia  oonatantly  apparent, 
nnd  ia  only  rendered  the  mora  glaring  and  ofianaiTe  by  the 
flimay  T«il  of  his  frivolona  rhetorio. 

Plotarch  haa  related  an  apocryphal  storv  of  a  project  form- 
ed by  Themistocles  to  fire  the  united  fleet  of  the  Greek 
ntntee  in  alliance  with  Athens  while  it  lay  at  Pagasa.  The 
truth  of  this  atory  has  been  jastlr  questioned ;  but  he  would 
have  been  much  more  chaigeable  with  credulity  if  he  had 
adopted  the  rersion  given  bv  Cicero  (De  Off.,  iii.,  11),  who 
«appoaes  that  the  plan  of  Themistocles  was  aimed  against 
the  Spartan  nary  at  Gythium ;  an  enterprise  which  would 
have  been  equally  infiunous  and  utterly  useless  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  one  scheme  miffht  possibly  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Themistocles ;  tne  other  could  never  have  sug^ 
treated  itself  to  him,  or  to  any  man  of  conunon  senee.  It  is 
«lso  due  to  Plutarch  to  observe,  that  he  mentions  the  pro- 
ject without  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation,  though  he 
has  been  ignorantly  accused  by  Rollin,  and  by  a  later  his- 
torian, who  echoes  the  Frenchman's  blunder,  of  this  breach 
of  morality,  which  would  have  deserved  a  different  name 
irom  that  of  thoufhtUsuuss. 

Diodorus  also  gives  an  account  of  a  project  formed  by  The- 
Biistocles,  which  for  some  time  he  kept  wrapped  in  mystery, 
just  as  that  related  by  Plutarch.  The  two  stories  are  so 
similar  in  this  respect,  that  it  seems  evident  they  arose  out 
of  the  Mme  trsdition ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  Diodo- 
rus may  not  be  better  entitled  to  credit  than  Plutarch.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodoms,  the  plan  of  Themistocles,  instead  of 
being  both  iniquitous  sua  impolitic,  and  hence  stifled  in 
«mbryo,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  wisdom  and  justice, 
suid  waa  carried  into  execution,  for  it  was  no  other  than  tnat 
of  improving  and  fortifying  Pirvns,  a  work,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, which  had  been  already  begun.  So  far  Dio- 
<loTU8  has  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ul  the  ancient  au- 
thors on  his  side.  But  the  part  of  the  story  peculiar  to 
himself  is  the  sooount  he  gives  of  the  mnnner  in  which 
'Themistocles  for  a  time  concealed  his  project ;  and  in  this 
it  may  not  be  too  much  to  sinr,  that  he  has  outdone  even 
himself  in  the  extravagance  of  his  absurdity. 

Themistocles,  it  appears,  having  experienced  the  jealousy 
•of  Sparta  on  the  oo^asion  of  building  the  walls  of  Athens, 
was  afraid  lest  she  might  again  intenere  to  prevent  such  an 
accession  to  her  rival's  naval  power  as  waa  likely  to  result 
from  this  new  undertaking.  His  object,  therefore,  waa  to 
keep  it  as  long  as  poonble  concealed  from  the  Spnrtana,  and 
the  more  effectuaJlv  to  ensure  secrecy,  he  would  not  for  a 
time  disclose  it  to  toe  Athenians  thesuelves.  But,  as  some 
preparations  were  to  be  made  which  rendered  their  conssnt 
aaMasary,  he  announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  had  form- 
ed a  plain,  which  he  deemed  highly  advantageous  to  the 
aUte,  but  which  could  not  safely  be  made  i^Uic,  and  he 
thereibn  desired  them  to  select  two  persons  in  whom  they 
«onld  oimfide,  to  judge  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  to  make 
«  report  of  ita  character.  The  neo|»le  selected  Aristides  and 
Xanthippua,  not  only  as  men  ok  nnimpeach^le  probity,  but 
mm  rivals  of  Themistocles,  who  would  theiafore  be  sure  to 
examine  his  project  with  jealous  vigilance.  They  reported 
that  what  he  advised  was  practicable,  expedient,  and  moot 
important  to  the  commonwealth.  Now,  however,  after  audi 
an  aasoranoe  from  his  political  adversaries,  the  popular 
iealoosy  was  roused  to  a  much  greater  height  than  before ; 
he  was  suspected  of  aimiiur  at  the  tyrmnny,  and  was  oUled 
upon  to  reveal  his  plan.  He  again  assured  the  people  that 
their  interest  required  it  to  be  kept  secret.  This  assurance, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  them ;  no  doubt  becanse  they  ima- 
gined that,  if  they  gave  their  consent,  the  |dan  would  be  ex- 
ecuted before  they  knew  vrhat  it  was,  and  when  it  would 
be  too  late  to  revoke  their  sanction.  Themistoclee,  it  seems, 
never  thought  of  quieting  their  fears  bv  informing  them  that 
they  would  and  must  be  fully  apprized  of  the  nature  of  his 
jdan  before  the  execution  could  be  begun.  Instead  of  men- 
tioning this  fact,  which  one  would  have  thought  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  remove  all  objections,  he  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which  waa  suggested  in  the  assembly,  of  laying  his 
scheme  before  the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  abidiog  by 
their  decision.  The  council  made  a  report  no  leis  favour- 
able than  that  of  Aristides  and  Xanthippus,  and  the  people 
now  acquiesced ;  but  public  curiosity  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est pitch. 

So  far,  then,  we  do  not  find  any  very  striking  display  of 
that  extraordinaiy  dexterity  and  ingenuity  for  which  The- 
mistocles waa  so  renowned.  But  what  follows  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Diodorus  is  a  master  stroke  of  policy.  A  vulnr 
mind,  which  had  conceived  such  a  design,  would  probably 
have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  ensuring  its  success 
was  to  communicate  it  to  those  who  were  to  execute  it,  be- 
fore it  became  known  to  those  who  might  possiUy  endeavour 
to  thwart  it.  Such  had  been  the  course  which  Themistocles 
Himself  had  adopted  on  a  fonner  similar  oooaaion.    But  this 
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was  too  simple  to  be  now  repeated.  In  ita  stead  he  chose 
the  directly  opposite  method,  and  invented  a  itratarem,  as 
Diodorus  odls  it,  of  an  entirely  new  kind.  While  he  kept 
his  feUow-dtizens  in  irnorance  and  suspense  about  his  in- 
tentions, he  sent  an  embassy  to  disclose  them  to  the  Spar- 
tans, and  at  the  same  time  to  represent  that  the  common 
interests  of  Greece  required  that  Athens  should  possess  a 
harbour  such  as  he  propoeed  to  form.  After  having  thus 
given  full  notice  to  the  jealous  rival  from  whom  he  appre- 
hended hostile  interference,  he  set  about  the  vrork  itself, 
which,  as  it  could  not  be  begun  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Athenians,  was  probably  not  kept  aecret  at  Athens  very 
long  after  it  had  been  published  at  Sptarta. 

If  it  had  been  the  object  of  Themistocles  first  to  excite 
alarm  and  jealousy  at  Sparta  by  the  rumour  of  an  extraordi- 
nary desi^,  which,  after  the  scenes  said  to  have  taken 
Elaoo  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  could  not  fail  soon  to  be 
eard  there,  and  next  to  afford  the  Spartans  the  utmost 
facility  for  stopping  the  work  which  he  had  meditated,  the 
conrse  which  Diodorus  attributes  to  him  was  no  doubt  ju- 
diciously chosen.  But,  on  the  opposite  supposition,  his  con- 
duct sets  all  the  calculations  of  human  prudence  at  defiance, 
and  would  be,  indeed,  perplexing,  if  the  fiitaity  of  Diodorus 
did  not  afford  an  easy  solution  of  the  mystery. 

It  may  seem  that  a  modem  historian  who  is  capable  of 
adopting  this  prodieious  tissue  of  absurdities,  and  of  calling 
it  a  simple  taid  probable  narrative^  has  forfeited  all  preten- 
sions to  soundness  of  judgment,  and  deserves  no  higher 
l^ace  in  the  scale  of  critical  sagacity  than  Diodoms  himself, 
but  the  force  of  prejudice  may  often  reduce  a  gpcd  undor^ 
standing  to  a  level  with  the  most  imbecile.  The  incohe- 
rence of  the  story  could  not,  indeed,  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  a  man  of  ordinary  penetration  who  was  not  blinded  by 
passion,  nor  could  such  a  person  have  failed  to  observe  that, 
though  it  is  very  improbable  that  Diodoms  should  have  in- 
vented such  a  stoiT,  ho  might  easily  have  found  materials 
which  only  needea  to  be  put  together  by  a  hand  so  skilful 
as  his  to  assume  this  simple  and  probable  form.  But  his 
narrative,  when  a  Iit6e  ooioorsd  and  disguised,  promised  to 
make  an  excellent  piece  of  satiie  on  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy, and  this  was  a  temptation  not  to  be  reaisted  by  a  mind 
of  such  a  stamp,  as  to  find  nothing  more  valuable  in  Greek 
histoiy  than  an  instrument  for  serving  die  ends  of  a  political 
party. 

We  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  on  a  moderately 
attentive  perusal,. that  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  is  utterly 
inooosistent  with  the  account  of  Thucydides,  i..  93,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  Diodorus  himself,  unoriticu  as  he  was, 
could  have  toJd  such  a  storv,  if  be  had  known  or  remember- 
ed that  the  buiUings  at  Pineus  had  been  already  begun. 
He  manifertly  supposes  that  the  project  was  first  conceived 
by  Themistocles  aher  the  retreat  of  the  Persians ;  other- 
wise the  abaurdity  of  the  tale  would  have  been  too  glaring 
even  for  him.  And  this  is  eqnaUy  dear,  whatever  may  be 
thought  as  to  the  degne  of  rarwaidness  to  which  Thucyd- 
ides rspieeente  the  works  to  have  been  carried  in  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Themistocles.  The  interpretation  given  in  the 
text  of  the  words  of  Thucydides  is  undoubtedly  liable  to 
dispute ;  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  (as  bv  Boeckh, 
Staateh.,  ii.,  10,  i.,  p.  919,  where  the  name  of  Pericles  ia 
I»obably  written  by  mistake  for  Themistocles)  that  the  plan 
of  Themistoclee  was  never  completely  executed.  The  rea- 
sons which  induce  us  to  refer  treXfcB^  to  the  same  time  aa 
^iri^^cre,  are  that  no  cause  is  aaaigned,  nor  does  any  appear, 
why  the  design  of  Themistocles  shoukl  not  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  that  the  words  fruac— rtf  Xeiirck . . .  olttodoit^v  seem 
most  natuially  to  imply  that  it  was  carried  into  efeot  to  ite 
full  extent ;  and  that,  since  the  ^xpa4Tant  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  i.i  98»  are  no  other  than  the  Kpta6firaTot  and 
vcwrarsf,  ii.,  13,  the  end  which  Themistocles  had  in  view 
appears  to  have  been  really  aoomiplished. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti,  ii.,  p.  xvi.,  assigns  the  archonship  of 
Themistocles  and  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  B.C.  481. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  the  arroment  for  an  earlier  date  re- 
sulting from  the  testimony  of  rhiloohorus  (p.  48, 49,  SieboUs) 
as  to  the  dedication  of  the  Hermes,  whidi  was  erected  by 
the  nine  archons  who  had  begun  to  build  the  walls  of  Pineus. 
and  bore  the  inscription  'Ap^cf/cevoi  rpSrov  ruy^^iv  cits' 
aviOriKaw  BsvX^  Ked  6^uov  66viiaot  ircxMficvoc.  According 
to  Philochoras  in  Hesycnius,  tnis  Hermes  i^iipvro  Ki6ptiof 
apl,avros^  where  Boeckh— in  a  dissertation  De  ArchorUibug 
Atticu  pseudepoitjfmut  first  pubUshod  in  the  Berlin  Trans- 
actions, 1897— propooes  to  read  'YSptXiSov.  Hybrilides  waa 
arohon  B.C.  491.  It  is  a  question  of  less  importance  wheth- 
er Themistocles  was,  as  Mueller  supposes  in  a  note,  p.  459, 
to  Reinaecker's  German  translation  of  Lieake's  Topography 
of  Athens,  one  of  the  nine  archons  who  dedicated  the  stetue, 
but  not  the  eponymus ;  or  whether,  according  to  Boedih's 
view,  in  his  archonship  the  work  was  only  pn^weed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people,  preparations  made  for  it  under  his  suc- 
cessor Diognetus,  and  it  was  not  begun  before  the  archon- 
ship of  Hybrilides,  at  the  end  of  which  the  atatue  was  ded" 
icated. 
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VIII.  HOTS  TO   TAQZ  300  OK  A  rRXTSNDXO    rOWKE   OF 

TMS  AXXOPi.OUS. 

SoMB  readen  mAjr,  perhaps,  be  ■nrphsed  to  find  no  men- 
tion made  here  of  a  prerogmiiTO  which  they  ma^  have  seen 
elsewhere  attributed  to  the  Areopagus,  and  whjch  it  is  aaid 
to  have  retained  even  to  the  time  of  the  change  effected  by 
Pericles  and  Ephialtes.  Till  that  time,  we  nave  been  in- 
formed  by  a  modem  historian,  the  Areopagas  directed  all 
issues  from  the  public  treasury.  The  assertion  is  one  of 
those — ytrr  nameroos  in  the  woili  where  it  occars — which 
bare  owed  their  success  neither  to  the  force  of  testimony 
nor  of  reasoaing,  but  simply  to  the  placid  assurance  with 
which  they  are  advanced.  We  have  seen,  indeed  (p.  903, 
304),  an  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  Areopagus  seems 
to  ha^'e  assumed  such  a  power.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  general  assertion,  we  could  only  reply 
by  the  okl  Greek  jest,  of  the  simpleton  who  carried  a  bnck 
about  as  a  sample  of  a  house,  or  by  the  Roman  story  of  the 
youth  who,  finoing  a  fragment  of  a  boat  on  the  beach,  was 
seized  with  the  desire  of  building  a  ship.  It  is  one  of  those 
statements  which  can  hardly  be  refuted  until  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prove  them.  But  we  may  observe  that 
the  very  &ct  of  Aristotle's  mentioning  the  report  on  this 
subject,  for  which  Plutarch  cites  his  authority — and  after 
all,  it  was  no  more  than  a  report,  and  Clidemns  (Plut., 
Them.,  10)  gave  a  different  account  of  the  matter — raises 
the  strongest  presumption  that,  if  true,  it  was  an  extraop> 
dinary  case .  But  even  if  there  was  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  such  a  power  was  exerted  by  the  Areopagus,  as  one  of 
its  ordinanr  prerogatives,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  it 
would  still  be  utterly  incredible  that  it  should  have  sub- 
sisted down  to  the  time  of  Pericles.  We  are  only  surprised 
that  Schlosser  (i.,  8,  p.  83)  should  hare  adopted  the  opin- 
ion, and,  without  offering  any  argument  in  support  or  it, 
have  stated  it  as  a  notorious  fact.  Wachsmutn  more  ju- 
diciously contents  himself  with  remarking  its  improbability 
and  groundlessness  in  a  note  (ii.,  1,  p.  147). 


IZ.  OH  SOMX  OF  THS  CBAS9Ba  BEOUOHT  AOAIKST  FSE- 

ICLB8. 

Thb  character  of  Pericles  has  been  viewed  as  divenely 
in  our  day  as  by  his  contemporaries.  His  political  ccmduct 
has  been  considered,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  in  the 
text.  But  some  of  the  charres  which  have  been  brought 
against  him,  and  which  deeply  affect  his  personal  reputa- 
tion, deserve  a  somewhat  more  minute  discussion  than 
could  properly  be  bestowed  on  them  in  the  body  of  this  work. 
We  have  first  to  notice  that  which  concerns  his  integrity  in 
the  disposal  of  the  public  money.  This  charge  has  become 
much  more  formidai>le,  since  Boeckh  has  expressed  his  de- 
liberate assent  to  it.  We  shall  presently  consider  Boeckh's 
areument  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  light  in 
which  it  is  possible  the  learned  author  himself  may  not  have 
viewed  it.  But  we  must  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  pas* 
sa^  of  Plato,  which  we  have  touched  on  at  the  end  of  cnap. 
xviii.  To  show  how  ill  Pericles  had  succeeded  in  managing 
his  countrymen,  Socrates  is  there  made  to  observe  that, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  they  convicted  him  of  peculation, 
and  were  near  condemning  him  to  death.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  collect  PUto's  own  opinion  as  to  the  founda- 
tion d[  the  charge  from  such  an  allusion ;  but  we  think  we 
are  warranted  in  rejecting  the  fact  itself  which  he  assumes, 
and  in  believing  that  he  has  misrepresented  the  nature  of 
the  charge  on  which  Pericles  was  condemned.  We  do  not 
Telyon  the  sUenoe  of  Plutarch  (Per..  35),  or  on  the  language 
of  Diodorus  (xii..  45,  lUKOAi  rivag  a^Pftdf  hyKXytftdrvtv  Xa- 
6dvre(),  but  would  merely  ask  whether  Thucydides,  if  he 
had  known  that  Pericles  was  convicted  of  peculation,  could 
not  only  have  put  words  into  his  mouth  which  imply  that 
his  integrity  was  above  suspicion  (ii.,  00,  xpw<ii^^  xpeio- 
euv)t  but  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  person  notoriously  most 
inoorruDtible  (ii.,05,  xpi/M^rwy  i/i^vu>S  <ida>p</raro().  No- 
body WHO  is  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  value  of  Plato's 
Ixistorical  allusions  can  think  that  in  the  Gorgias  deserving 
even  of  the  name  of  a  testimony  in  opposition  to  such  au- 
thority. But  as  Pericles  had  on  former  occasions  been 
charged  with  peculation,  it  was  natural  enough  that  Plato 
should  treat  this  as  the  ground  of  his  last  impeachment,  the 
precise  nature  of  which — as  maybe  inferred  trom  the  silence 
of  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus — it  was  probably 
not  very  easy  to  collect. 

But  it  may  be  objected  by  some  readers  that  Plato,  who, 
as  they  have  been  informed,  was  himself  so  warm  an  ad- 
mirer of  Pericles  as  to  assign  to  him  the  praise  of  superem- 
inencc  in  what  was  wue,  greaty  and  becoming,  would  not,  upon 
a  light  surmise,  have  stated  a  fact  so  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation of  this  wise,  great,  and  honourable  man.  The  ob- 
jection would  be  natural  enough  ;  for  there  are  some  blun- 
ders so  gross  that  they  seem  incredible  until  they  are  point- 
ed out.  Any  one  who  happens  to  have  read  the  long  decla- 
mation, in  which  the  rhetorician  Aristides  labours  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  Pericles  from  Plato's  attacks,  must  be 
surprised  to  find  Plato  called  up  to  vouch  for  the  character 
of  Uke  man  whom  ia  the  Gorgias  he  assailed  with  an  almoat 


bitter  severity.  And  even  if  we  had  not  sucn  ample  < 
of  Plato's  opinion  on  the  subject,  no  ordinary  degree  of  i 
plicity  is  requisite  to  enable  any  one  to  allege  the  philoeo- 
pher's  ironic^  language  in  the  Meno  (lltpn^ta  e6rw  ^rfa' 
Mxpt-Kiii  oo^dv  ivipa)  as  a  serious  eulogr,  and  on  Uie  mofal 
character  of  Pericles.  That  character  has  been  more  en- 
dangered by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  defended  than 
by  the  arguments  with  which  it  has  been  attacked ;  and 
Pericles  might  well  have  spared  the  good  wotd  of  an  advo- 
cate, who  exalts  him  in  order  to  depress  Athens,  and  per^ 
mits  him  even  to  share  the  praises  of  Pisistratus,  for  the 

fmrpose  of  insinuating  that  tne  glory  of  Athenian  art  and 
iterature  belongs  less  to  the  people  than  to  the  tyrant  and 
the  demagogue,  and  thus  of  suggesting  an  expliumtion  of 
the  wonderful  and  su^ular  pkenwHunon^  that  the  intellecmal 
greatness  of  Athens  oonld  subsist  and  even  increase  in  apita 
of  her  freedom. 

The  only  ground  which  Boeckh  opposes  to  the  testimony 
of  Thucydides  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  Pericles  is,  that 
the  report  about  his  pecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which 
he  was  said  to  have  relieved  himself  by  kindling  the  Ptelo- 
ponnesian  war,  was  too  prevalent  not  to  have  had  some 
foundation.    (St.  d.  Ath.,  ii.,  c.  8.)    But  if  this  argument 
is  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  it  would  lead  us  to  an  infer- 
ence which  Boeckh  seems  not  sufficiently  to  have  consider- 
ed.   There  was  another  report  eoually  prevalent,  and  re- 
peated in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  CMiged  Pericles  with 
indul|ring  a  very  expensive  vice,  by  the  ministry,  sometimes 
of  Phidias,  sometimes  of  Pyrilampes,  sometimes  of  Aspasia 
(Pint.,  Per.,  13, 3S) ;  and  it  seems  dear  that  the  two  chsivea 
must  stand  or  fiall  together.    The  habits  of  Pericles— nis 
ordinaiy  frugality  and  strict  economy— are  sufficiently  at- 
tested to  convince  us  that,  unless  his  private  income  was 
drained  by  this  kind  of  expenditure,  he  could  scarcely  have 
had  any  temptation  to  embezzle  the  public  money.    We 
should  be  cunous  to  know  whether  Boeckh  himself  would 
degrade  Pericles  to  a  level  with  Louis  XV.    On  the  other 
hand,  oxir  antijacobin  historian,  instead  of  attempting  to  re- 
fute this  charge,  exults  in  it,  as  an  illustration  of  the  popu- 
lar lieeniiousnesSf  which  Pericles,  whose  power  rested  on  the 
patronage  which  he  professed  of  democruey^  was  obliged  to 
tdlow.    This,  to  be  sore,  is  a  mode  of  begging  the  question 
which  must  injure  the  cause  of  the  party  defended  in  the 
judgment  of  every  impartial  and  intelligent  reader.     Bad 
we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  contend  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rumour  on  which  Boeckh  lujm  so  much  stress,  the 
integrity  of  Pericles  is  as  firmly  established  by  the  most  au- 
thentic testimony  as  any  fact  m  history  of  a  like  kind  can 
be  ;  and  from  this  fact  we  would  infer  that  the  other  charge 
was  equally  unfounded.    It  seems  strange  that   Boeckh 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  charge  of  peculation 
should  become  current  at  Athens,  like  many  other  rumoora, 
without  any  solid  ground,  and  we  have  endeavoared  in  the 
text  to  point  out  how  the  other  scandal  might  have  arisen 
out  of  very  innocent  occasions.    We  would  rather  leave  the 
question  on  this  footing  than  resort  to  any  vague  dedama- 
timi  about  the  superemtnenee  of  Pericles  in  what  wns  true, 
greats  and  beeomm^.    Yet  we  may  add,  that  every  well-at- 
tested fact  in  his  Ufis  strsngthens  Our  intimate  conviction  of 
the  general  purity  of  his  character;  and  we  think,  that  if 
the  two  charges  are  once  admitted  to  be  so  connected  as 
we  suppose  them  to  be,  few  will  hesitate  in  rejecting  both. 
The  assemblies  in  the  house  of  Aspasia  were  uncommon 
enough  to  attract  much  attention,  and  to  give  rise  to  calum- 
nious reporte ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  indicate  how 
much  exaggeration  has  been  admitted  into  the  prevailing 
opinion  about  the  strict  seclusion  in  which  the  Athenian 
ladies  were  kept.    Jacobs,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
Greek  women  ( Vermischte  Schriflen,  iii.),  has  shown  how 
much  this  opinion  requires  to  be  modified.     But  our  anti- 
democratical  historian  has  assumed  it  in  its  Utmost  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  ground  of  an  hjrpothesis, 
on  the  influence  of  the  Athenian  Oinstitution  on  the  coo- 
dition  and  character  of  the  women .    To  refute  that  hypoth- 
esis, it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  however  close 
may  have  been  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  women  in  the 
most  turbulent  state  of  the  democracy,  it  cannot  have  been 
more  rigid  than  that  in  which  the  Portuguese  ladies,  for 
instance,  were  kept  under  the  stillness  of  an  absolute  moD- 
archy.     But,  from  whatever  side  the  fiction  is  examined,  its 
absurdity  is  as  glaring  as  the  temerity  with  which  it  is  ad- 
vanced as  unquestionable  matter  of  history. 

The  subject  of  this  Appendix  has  drawn  from  us  some  vo- 
lemical  remarks  which  we  would  willingly  have  avoided, 
though  some  readers  may  have  expected  and  desired  that 
they  should  occur  more  frequently.  It  may,  indeed,  be  use- 
ful, and  need  not  be  disagreeable,  to  point  out  mistakes  m 
a  history  which  can  claim  the  praise  of  candour  and  sim- 
plicity, so  justly  bestowed  on  Thucydides  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristides  m  the  declamation  already  alluded  to  (f  rtp  rwr 
Ttrr^  ii.,  p.  103,  Dindorf.,  ov  ^iXoccir^af  Ivcictv  oiotftiSff 
ohS*  tls  iYuvof  xPe/av,  oM^  els  iv  8  rpoiOtro  irdrra  Jra- 
^/fkiiv,  A\\*  Iv  loropt^  Kai  iitjy^u  raXriOii  Aw\w(  vapait- 
eovf.  But  where  that  praise  is  illustrated  by  a  complete 
antithesis  ;  where  a  history  is  all  polemical ;  where  the  hct» 
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■M  eoutantly  distorted  for  the  sake  of  eccommodatiny  them 
to  Che  one  end  whioh  the  writer  haa  propoeed  to  himself,  so 
that  the  whole  is  thoroughly  ingrained  with  falaehood,  those 
who  are  best  able  to  estimate  its  character  will  be  most  re* 
Inctaat  to  descend  to  an  erposuxe  of  its  particular  errors. 


X   ON  THB  AUTHOR  OF  THB    OBATIOlf   AOAINST  ALCU' 
lADES  ATTRIBUTED  TO   AIWDOCIDBS. 

Aa  we  have  had  occasion  freouently  to  refer  to  this  ora- 
tion, we  are  tempted  to  make  a  ww  remarks  on  the  disputed 
question  as  to  its  author,  on  which,  it  is  well  known,  Tay- 
lor (Lectiones  Lystiaca,  c.  vi.)  and  Ruhnken  (Ilistoria 
Critica  Oratomm  Gracorum,  p.  liii.,  fol.)  are  at  variance. 
Our  obiect  is  chiefly  to  show  that,  though  Ruhnken  has  sue- 
oeasfully  disposed  of  many  of  Taylor's  arguments,  his  own 
are  by  no  means  conclusire.  Taylor  contends  that  the  oia* 
tion  belongs,  not  to  Andocides,  but  to  Phteax.  His  main  ar- 
gument is,  that  it  appears  from  the  oration  itself,  that  on 
the  occasion  to  which  it  relates  three  peisons  wete  threat- 
ened with  ostracism ;  that  Phieaz  is  known  to  hare  been 
one  of  the  three,  and  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  the  two  others, 
-while  the  name  of  Andocides  is  nowhere  mentioned  among 
them ;  Phcaz,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  author  of  this 
oration ;  siid  this  conclusion  is,  he  conceives,  decisively 
confirmed  by  Plutarch,  who  (Alcib.,  IS) quotes  an  oration  m 
Flueax  against  Alcibiades  for  a  fact  (the  abuse  of  the  sacred 
▼easels  of  the  state)  which  is  likewise  mentioned  in  ours. 
To  this  Ruhnken  replies  that  the  oration  of  Pheaz  which 
Plutarch  read  cannot  have  beea  the  laroe  as  ours,  because, 
if  it  had,  Plutarch  could  not  have  felt  the  doubt  which  he 
expresses  (Nic,  11)  as  to  the  parties  who  contended  Mrith 
each  other  to  avoid  the  ostracism.  But  there  are  two  pos- 
sible cases,  either  of  which  would  meet  this  objection : 
Plutarch  might  not  himself  have  seen  the  oration  of  Phcax, 
but  have  quoted  it  at  second  hand.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  probable.  The  other  case  is,  that  Plutarch 
may  not  have  meant,  either  in  Alcib.,  13,  or  in  Nic,  11,  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  Phsax  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
danger  of  ostracism,  bat  only  whether  it  was  he  who  caball- 
ed with  Alcibiades  to  caose  the  ostracism  to  fall  on  Hyber- 
bolus.  His  words,  Alcib.,  13,  are,  it^  6*  htoi  ^(riv,  oit  irpdi 
If  iic/av,  aXXh  "^pdi  ^aiaxa  SiaXcxBcU*  Kal  r^  iKeivov  rpoc 
Xa6iav  iratpiav,  ii^Xaae  riv  'YvepSoXop.  By  the  Ivioi  he 
means  Theophrastus,  as  appears  from  Uie  other  passage, 
Nic,  11 :  OIk  <iyvo«  8rt  Qtw^oacros  lloerpamoO^val  ^tjai 
rdv  *Xxip6dkwi  ^ataKOfj  oit  Niic/ov.  wpds  *A\Kt6id6riv  ipl- 
aavTOi.    A  oompariscm  of  these  passages  leads  us  to  conclude 


oompanscm 
that  Theophrastus  attributed  the  inachinations  by  which 
Hyberbolas  was  ostracized  to  Alcibiades  and  Phcax.  But 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  Theophrsstus  denied  a  fact  which 
seems  to  be  so  well  attested,  and  fnm  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  so  clear,  as  that  Nicias  was  one  of  the  parties  in 
danger.  It  did  not  follow  that  Nidas  conspired  with  Alcib- 
iades against  Hyperbdus,  though  this  was  generally  sus- 
pected; and  Plutarch,  adopting  the  oomnKm  sUtement, 
takes  little  notice  of  Phaax,  but  may  have  been  aware  Uiat 
he  was  one  of  the  parsons  ooaoemed.  But  Ruhnken  oWects 
that  Phaax,  if  he  was  ths  author  of  this  bitter  attltck  on 
Alcibiades,  cannot  have  conspired  with  him  against  Hyper- 
bolus.  And  we  do  not  know  that  he  did ;  but  the  oration 
itself,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  his,  would  not  prove  the  con- 
timry,  for  it  might  not  have  been  delivered  or  published  till 
a  later  period.  The  argument  which  it  sunrests  against  the 
opinion  of  Theophrastus  might  not  occur  feoFlutanu,  though 
hie  had  read  it  as  the  work  of  Phnax  when  he  was  writing 
his  life  of  Nicias :  and  certainly  he  is  not  so  accurate  in  his 
quotations  that  we  should  lay  any  stress  on  the  slight  vari- 
ance between  the  statement  which  he  quotes  from  Phaax 
as  to  the  abuse  of  the  sacred  vesseLi,  and  the  account  given 
of  the  lame  transaction  in  our  oration.  On  the  side  of  Tay- 
lor's opinion  there  still  renains  the  weighty  testimony  of 
Theopnrastns  to  the  fact  that  Pbvax  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons threatened  with  ostracism  on  the  same  occasion  with 
Alcibiades ;  and  it  is  easier  to  suppose  Plutarch  thoaghtlees 
or  forgetful,  almost  to  any  degree,  than  to  reject  this  testi- 
mcmy.  Whether  Theophrastus  had  read  our  oration  is  an- 
other matter,  which,  however,  does  not  concern  the  present 
question ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  whether  he  read 
it  as  the  work  of  Phaax  or  of  Andocides,  it  must  have  ap- 
peared equally  to  contradict  his  opinion. 

Among  Taylor's  secondary  arguments,  one  is  derived  from 
the  embassy  mentioned  towuds  the  end  of  our  wation,  which 
he  thinks  may  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  Phsax,  re- 
lated by  Thucydides,  v.,  4.  Bat  Rnhnken  objects  that  our 
orator  was  sent  to  Thessalv,  Macedonia,  Molossia,  Thes- 
protia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  whereas  Phnax  was  ambassador 
4mly  to  the  last  two  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Lysias 
mentions  the  travel*  of  Andocides  in  Sicily,  Italy,  Pelopon- 
nesus, Thessalv,  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  Cyprus.  But 
Taylor  thinks  that  these  cannot  be  the  same  which  are  al- 
luded to  in  our  oration,  because  Lysias  treats  them,  not  as 
an  embassy,  bat  as  a  private  journey  (ivoitfiila).  To  this 
Ruhnken  rs^es,  that  the  language  of  Lysias  is  that  of  aa 
«Dsny.    "  Tardus,  sit  qui  mm  videat  Lysiam,  at  aecasat»> 


rem,  quam  itptfMav  dicere  debebat,  invidiose  intoirntiak 
dicere.'*  But  here  it  is  Ruhnken  himself  who  has  commit- 
ted a  most  extraordinaiT  oversight ;  for  nothing  can  be  dear-  - 
er  from  the  context  of  Lysias  (Andocid.,  p.  103)  than  that 
he  is  spesking  of  the  travels  of  Andocides  during  his  absence 
from  Athens  t^er  the  affair  of  the  m]rsteries,  whereas  the 
embassy  mentioned  in  our  oration  must  have  preceded  that 
affidr.  Still  it  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  that  of  Phieaz, 
unless  we  should  suppose  that,  after  having  ended  his  ne- 
gotiations in  Sicily  and  Italy,  he  received  orders  which  in- 
duced him  to  cross  over  to  Macedonia,  through  Epims,  and- 
to  return  by  the  way  of  Thessalv  to  Athens,  where  Thucyd- 
ides observes  he  arrived  XP^<f  wrrtoov,  v.,  5.  But  the  em- 
bassy to  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  might  also  have 
been  undertaken  on  some  other  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  weight 
of  exteraal  evidence  preponderates  on  Taylor's  side  ;  and 
high  as  Ruhnken*s  authority  is  with  regard  to  the  style, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  clearly  Andoddean,  we  cannot 
rely  upon  tnis  kind  of  proof.  That  the  oration  was  attribu- 
ted to  Andocides  so  early  as  it  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  quotations  of  the  grammarians,  is  not  so  much  an  ob- 
jection as  a  point  on  which  we  must  confess  our  ignorance. 

Neither  Taylor  nor  Ruhnken  has  noticed  a  passage  in  the 
oration,  which  seems  to  raise  at  least  a  strong  presamption 
that  it  was  not  delivered  in  its  present  form  on  the  occasion 
to  which  it  refers.  The  contest  which  was  terminated  by 
the  ostracism  of  Hjrperbolus  of  course  preceded  the  appoint- 
ment of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  to  the  command  of  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition.  This  appointment  took  place  earlv  in  415 
{ifta  ^ptt  Thuc,  vi.,  8).  Melos  had  been  reduced  in  the 
preceding  winter ;  at  the  utmost,  we  should  suppose,  not* 
above  three  or  four  months  before.  Yet  Alcibiades  is  re- 
proached in  the  oration  with  having  had  a  son  by  a  Melian 
woman,  whom  he  bought  from  among  the  captives  condemn- 
ed to  slavery  by  his  own  decree  (irc^i  rdv  VLijXtfav  yvv/i^y 
ino^nvdittvoi  l^avipaitoifyoOatf  itpidpevoi  yvvoitra  t&v 
a^X/^oAurctiv  dfdv  t\  aitTfif  veirolriTat).  These  words  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  before  Alcibiades  was  on  his 
voyage  to  Sicily. 


XI.  A  COHPARIBOir  OF  THB  ACCOUlTrS  OITBN  BT  THU- 
CTDIDKS  AWD  ABDOCIOBS  OF  CBRTAIB  POINTS  COIT- 
NBOTBO  WITH   THB  FROSBCUTION  OF  ALCIBIADBS. 

Thuctdidbs  has  nvf  n  a  general  outline  of  the  occur- 
rences connected  with  the  prosecution  of  Aldbiades,  but 
without  names  or  particulars.  Andocides,  in  an  oration 
composed  in  his  own  defence,  and  after  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time,  professes  to  relate  all  t^e  most  important  de- 
tails of  the  transaction.  The  outline  of  Thucydides  may  be 
safely  relied  on ;  the  account  of  Andocides  must  indeed  be  ■ 
received  with  great  caution ;  but  still,  none  of  the  facts 
which  he  states  on^ht  to  be  rejected,  unless  they  should 
appear  to  be  clearly  inconsistent  with  Thucydides.  There 
is,  however,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  examined  the  sub- 
ject, great  difficulty  in  inserting  the  details  of  Andocides, 
even  where  thev  are  least  liable  to  suspidon,  in  the  out- 
line of  Thucydides.  The  chief  difficulties  arise  about  the 
beginning  and  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  affair.  Wach- 
smuth,  in  an  appendix  (i.,  S,  p.  444),  has  arranged  the  suc- 
cessive informations  in  their  chronological  order;  and  he 
has  noticed  the  apparent  contradiction  between  Thucydides- 
and  Andoddes  as  to  Androdes  and  Pythonicus,  but  he  has 
not  shown  quite  satisfactorily  how  it  is  to  be  cleared  up. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  it  is  Plutarch  who 
makes  the  contradiction  appear  greater  than  it  is.  Accord- 
ing to  him  (Ale,  10),  the  information  alluded  to  by  Thucyd- 
ides, vi.,  88  (/ii^tcrai  iirdperolKwrk  rivtav  xol  iiKoXorSOiavJy 
were  those  coUected  by  Androcles  {5o6\wi  rtvis  xal  itiroi- 
Kovi  trpo^avev  'Av^PoirXif;) ;  and  it  was  by  these  witnesses 
that  Aldbiaaes  was  first  diarged  with  the  profanation  of  the 
mysteries.  This  would  directly  corftradict  Andocides,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  was  Pythonicus  who  brought  forward 
the  first  evidence  against  Aldbiades.  It  must  therefore  be 
supposed  either  that  these  nirotKoi  and  iK^KovOoi  were  wit- 
nesses of  Pythonicus,  not  of  Androcles,  though  Andoddes 
has  only  mentioned  Andromachus  as  the  most  important,  or 
else  that  they  include  the  witnesses  both  of  Pythontcas  and 
of  Androcles,  but  that  those  of  Androcles  did  not  implicate 
Alcibiades,  though  he  afterward  procured  such  testimony 
that  he  was  able  to  accuse  Alcibiades  publidy  before  his 
departure ;  for  it  is  probably  Androdes  that  Thucydides 
principally  alludes  to,  vi.,  28,  among  oi  udXtara  rii  *AXxfS- 
tdff]  ix'^ffvot  ipmSotv  Bvrt  a^lai  ftij  avrois  rov  oi^ftov  /?e- 
Saluf  npoccrdvat.  Wo  have  not  ventured  in  the  text  to  de- 
dde  between  these  two  suppositio^.  But  it  seems  clear 
from  the  contest  mentioned  by  Andoddes  between  Python- 
icus and  Androcles  about  the  reward  of  the  informers,  that* 
Teucer  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Androcles,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  produce  before  the  departure  of  Alcibiades. 

There  is  another  apparent  contradiction  between  Thu- 
cydides and  Andoddes  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
which,  by  the  alarm  they  caused  at  Athens,  contributed  to 
the  psssing  of  the  decree  for  the  recall  of  AJdbiades.    Ac* 
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•«ordiur  to  ThnefdidM.  tttn  tb«  agitstioa  ezdted  brtlM  sf- 
ftirofUiA  Hermes  boste  had  been  ellayed  by  tbe  tnforBM- 
tioa  of  Andocides,  the  ftppTehennona  of  the  people  were 
mare  than  erer  rooaed  with  respect  to  the  mysteriee,  and 
were  ao  much  heightened  by  the  newa  that  a  Laoedamonian 
force  had  arrired  at  the  Isthmus  to  act  in  some  way  or  other 
in  concert  with  the  BoDotians,  that  one  night  a  body  of  the 
citizens  kept  watch  under  arms  in  the  Theseom.  Andocides 
does  not  mention  this  movement  of  the  Laoedsmoniana,  but 
reUtes  that,  when  the  public  anxiety  was  canied  to  its 
greatest  height  by  the  inibnnati<in  of  DiocUdeS)  orders  were 
given  for  arming  all  the  citizens,  and  posting  them  at  vari- 
ous jKiints  of  the  city,  among  others,  at  the  Theeeum,  for 
the  night ;  adding,  apparently  as  the  motive  for  this  meas- 
ure, that  the  Boeotians,  haviM  learned  the  state  of  affi&irs  in 
Athens,  had  marched  to  the  frontier.  It  seems  unavoidable 
to  infisr  that  there  is  an  error  in  one  of  these  accounts ;  and 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  measure  of  precaution  which 
Thucydides  believed  to  have  been  adopted  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  march  of  the  Laoediemonian  army  had  been  taken 
once  before,  when  the  Boeoiians  first  came  to  the  frontier, 
or  else  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  to  whic^  it  be- 
longed, than  that  Andocides  transferred  all  the  circumstan- 
ces which  he  so  minutely  describes  in  reference  to  the  march 
of  the  Basotians  from  a  later  to  an  earlier  period,  though 
undoubtedly  he  had  an  interest  in  exaggerating  the  conster- 
nation that  prevailed  before  his  own  disclosure.  But  still, 
that  the  alarm  at  that  time  was  really  great,  is  confirmed 
by  Thucydides,  though  he  is  silent  as  to  the  movement  of 
the  Boeotians,  at  least  before  the  information  of  Andocides. 
This  is  the  ground  on  which  Vre  hare  given  the  statement 
in  the  text,  in  which,  however,  we  have  not  ventured  to  de- 
cide whether  the  night-watch  in  the  Theseum  toc4  place 
twice  or  only  once  during  the  panic.  Wachamuth,  in  his 
narrative,  omits  the  march  of  the  Bteotians  mentioned  by 
Andocides,  and  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  on  the  fint  oc- 
casion the  citizens  passed  the  night  at  the  Theseum ;  yet 
this  seems  clear  from  the  context  of  Andocides. 
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XII.    OR  THB  BBVXLOPMBNT  OV  THB/SrABTAJT  CONfiTI- 

TUTIOH. 

SzifCB  the  pofatlieatian  of  the  first  part  of  this  History,  in 
which  (Appendix  I.)  several  works  vslating  to  the  Spartan 
Constitution  were  mentimed,  another  has  appeared  in  Ger- 
many which  may  be  classed  with  the  most  valuable  on  the 
aubject.  Its  title  is,  Die  Spartamtdu  SiaaUperfassung  in 
ikrer  Enhnckebuur  wid  tkrem  YerftUU  vcm  Dr.  Karl  Jma- 
rich  Lachmtmnt  Bretlauj  ^836.  Though  it  was  published 
early  in  the  year,  it  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  be 
jBotiood  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  several  readers  may 
be  intarested  in  an  account  of  the  author's  views  fm  some 
of  the  more  difficult  and  important  questions  which  have 
been  already  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

The  foundation  of  his  theory  is  laid  in  an  faktrodoction  on 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  religions,  and  on  the  early  history 
of  the  lonians,  whom  he  conceives  to  have  been  closely  allied 
to  the  Minyans,  and  of  the  Achnans,  including  an  inquiry 
into  the  legen<^  of  the  Pelopids,  and  of  the  Trojan  war. 
(With  respect  to  the  historical  substance  of  the  latter  legend, 
fae  ado^  an  hypothesis  propoaed  by  Voelcker  in  a  CSerman 
periodical,  which  seems  not  to  differ  rery  widely  in  its  lead- 
ing featurea  from  the  view  taken  of  the  same  subject  in  this 
hiMor;^.)  The  main  object  of  these  preliminary  investiga- 
tions IS  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Laconia  before  the  Dorian 
invasion ;  and  the  result  to  which  he  conducts  the  reader  is, 
that  the  population  waa  at  that  time  composed  of  Pelasgi- 
ans  (Leleges),  Minyans,  and  Achaana.  Ilojecting  the  story 
of  the  Minyan  colony  from  Lemnoe  as  a  fiction  invented  to 
connect  two  independent  facts,  he  considers  the  Minyans  as 
the  people  which  preceded  the  Achaans  in  the  poeeession 
of  Laconia,  where  they  had  reduced  the  aboriginal  Pelas- 
gians  to  bondage.  The  Acheans,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
conceives  to  have  been  settled  there  but  a  few  generations 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Dorians,  and  in  comparatively  small 
numbers.  They  were  never  masters  of  the  whcde  land,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Dorians  became  so,  but  only  exercised 
a  kind  of  hegemony  irrer  the  Minyan  cities.  Their  seat  of 
government  was  Amyclc,  which  at  an  earlier  epoch  had 
sent  out  a  Minyan  colony  to  Sparta.  This  state  of  things 
randered  it  easy  for  the  Dorians,  notvrithstauding  their  nu- 
merical weakness,  to  dislodge  tne  Achsaans,  who  were  al- 
most entirely  expelled.  The  conquerors  occupied  Sparta 
(the  fuiXis  properly  so  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  four 
mi/<ai),  and  were  supported  by  the  tribute  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Helots^  the  ciutivatars  of  the  2Ao{,  or  level 
tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  frmn  Spaxta  down  to  the 
aea,  who  for  some  time  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  the  possession  and  property  of  their  lands 
eubject  to  this  charge,  and  may,  therefore,  be  compared  with 
the  Attic  yew^opot  Defore  Solon.  With  regard  to  the  other 
Laconian  cities,  the  Dorians  merely  stepped  into  the  place 
'which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  tne  Achsans. 

Dr.  Lachmann  8  view  of  the  development  of  the  Spartan 
Constitution  mainly  depends  on  his  conception  of  the  man- 


ner in  which  the  Spartan  Iribea  were  formed,  and  gndoal- 
ly  united  together.  The  original  Dorian  nation,  aceoediay 
to  him,  oonaisted  only  of  the  Hylleana.  These,  in  their 
wanderings  north  of  Olympus,  associated  themselves  witk 
a  portion  of  the  Macedomanor  Maoednian  people,  who  form- 
ed the  second  tribe,  the  Dymanes.  The  third  tribe,  the 
Pamphylians,  was  composed  of  the  adventurers  who  aocom- 

?iuied  the  conquerors  on  their  expedition  into  Peloponnesua. 
he  Dorian  and  the  Attic  Tetrapolis  are  both  considered  as 
vestiges  of  the  period  when  there  were  but  two  tribes,  as 
the  Asiatic  Hexapolis  is  supposed  to  have  represented  the 
three  ;  but  these  tnbes  were  at  first  rery  imperfectly  united 
to  each  other,  and  were  disiinguisbed  by  a  great  dtsparitr 
of  political  ri  ghts.  The  two  elder  tribes  were  governed  each 
by  its  own  king  snd  senate,  and  it  was  only  after  the  con- 
quest that  the  King  of  die  Dymanes  was  admitted  to  acom- 
I^lete  equality  of  rank  and  power  with  the  King  of  the  Hyl- 
eans,  and  that  the  legend  aroee  which  represented  both  the 
royal  houses  as  springing  from  the  Heracleid  Aristodemos. 
But  the  fnytoms  of  the  third  tribe  Strove  in  Tain  to  raise 
himself  to  a  level  with  the  other  two ;  its  unsuccessful  efforts 
are  indicated  by  the  story  of  the  regent  Theras,  the  head 
of  the  .£geidB  (who  belonged  to  this  tribe),  and  of  the  Min- 
yans who  were  banished  from  Laconia  because  they  aspired 
to  the  rojral  diflrnitv.  The  distance  by  which  it  was  separ- 
ated from  the  Hylleans  and  the  Dymanes  is  marked  by  the 
tradition  reported  by  Isocrates,  that  the  Spartan  Dymanes 
amounted  to  no  more  than  &1)00  (1000  families  fur  each 
tribe).  Like  the  others,  however,  it  had  its  ^vrvno,  which 
deliberated  apart  on  its  particular  interests. 

The  weakness  of  the  invaders  rendered  it  neoeasanr,  very 
soon  sfter  their  settlement  at  Sparta,  to  confer  a  limited 
franchise  on  a  commonalty  compoeed  of  the  natives,  who 
were  gathered  round  them  in  the  four  boroughs  or  suburbs, 
Pitana,  Mesoa,  Cynosure,  and  Limna.  to  which  L.  conceives 
the  name  of  Lacedcmon  was  properly  applied.    The  name 
of  Spartans  belonged  originally  and  properly  to  the  Dorians 
of  the  Old  Town  (the  5^oio() ;  but  they  were  included  in 
the  appellation  of  Lacedamonians,  which  was  the  official 
description  of  the  whole  people.    With  the  aid  of  this  com- 
monalty the  Spartans  reduced  the  rest  of  the  Helots  to  ser- 
vitude, and  deprived  them  of  their  property  in  the  land 
which  they  tilled,  and  established  their  dominion  in  the 
rest  of  Laconia.    But  the  newly  enfranchised  comrnaaon 
(vtoSafiwitii)  were  not  all  immediately  ptnvided  with  land- 
ed property,  and  therefore  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  exer- 
cise their  political  rights,  which  required  that  their  subsist- 
ence should  be  independent  of  all  industrious  occupations. 
Their  wanta  were  snpidied  by  the  conquest  of  Measenia,  and 
were  the  real  motive  of  the  Messenian  waxs.    But,  in  the 
mean  while,  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  contests  of  the 
Spartan  tribes,  and  thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  dis> 
orders  of  that  period  of  discord  and  anarchy  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  legialation  of  Lycurgna.    The  ob- 
ject of  his  institutions  waa  to  unite  the  two  orden— die 
Laoedamonian  commonalty  and  the  Spartan  peers — mora 
doaely  together,  and  to  abolish  the  diatiactions  by  which 
the  peers  of  the  three  tribes  were  separated  from  one  an- 
other.* For  this  purpose  he  formed  one  common  senate  oat 
of  the  three  bodies,  which  had  before  dalibeimted  apart— 
though  the  tradition  preserved  bjr  Hennippna  in  Flutandi, 
Lye,  5,  that  Lycuxgos  communicated  his  plans  to  Cwnly 
persons,  leads  L.  to  the  ceneloaion  that  the  senates  of  the 
two  elder  tribes  had  previouslv  been  assembled  together  for 
public  consultations — and  made  the  kings,  who  before  had 
preaided  each  over  tiie  senate  of  his  own  tribe,  members  U 
the  common  one.    The  origin  of  the  ephoralty,  which  was 
peculiar  to  Sparta  and  her  colonies,  belongs  to  the  period 
before  Lycur^gos.    The  name  ephor  is  connected,  not  with 
the  verb  opdw,  but  with  i^o^o,  which  is  explained  in  Bek 
ker*s  Anecd.,  p.  904,  as  equivalent  to  Avefat  4  e^eJof  i/  vp6f 
Toii  5poti  ytvofihri  r&v  dervyei rcfywy  oe  oi  iftepei  &peS  evviiif 
rti  vtfk  tUv  kmvSv  ^ov\t6oitnt  mm  in  Rome  the  forum  lay 
between  the  two  moat  ancient  settlements  on  the  Palstine 
and  the  (^apitnl.    In  Sparta  there  were  five  such  i^o^ioi, 
which  were  the  places  where  civil  justice  waa  administered. 
This  was  one  of  the  roysl  functions ;  but  when  the  kings 
ceased  to  be  oonsidered  merolT  aa  chiefs  each  of  a  tnfae, 
and  belonged  equally  to  the  whole  Laoedamooian  peo|de, 
the^  appointed  iive  mag^istrates — hence  called  ephors— ai 
their  substitutes  in  this  part  of  their  office,  only  perhaps  re- 
serving the  more  important  cauaes  and  appeals  m  all  ceas- 
es fur  their  own  cognizance.    Lycnrgns  united  the  ephort 
in  (me  college,  tranefierred  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
people,  and  made  all  the  electors  eligible,  while  the  senate 
remained  open  only  to  the  peers.    L.  totally  rejects  the 
story  of  the  partitiim  of  land  made  fay  Lycurgua,  which  he 
supposes  arose  from  that  which  took  place  after  the  caor 
quest  of  Messenia. 

This  conquest,  as  it  afforded  the  means  of  assigning  a 
piece  of  land  for  every  freeman,  raised  the  number  of  the 
active  citiaens  (the  Saftiaictq)  who  shared  the  Spartan  edo- 
cation,  and  had  a  place  at  the  public  tables,  to  0000  fiunihes ; 
so  that  the  commoners,  who  were  equally  distributed  amsag 
the  three  tribes,  forming  twenty  houses  out  of  the  thiity  ia 
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mch  afte.  doohled  tba  nunber  of  th*  doUm.    To  gaard 
•gainst  tna  effbcta  of  this  jpropondenuioe  in  the  namfa«n  of 
tfao  inferior  order,  the  noblea  introduced  a  measure  which 
so  limited  the  powers  of  the  popular  assembly  as  to  reduce 
its  deliberative  capacitj  to  a  mere  shadow.    It  was  <mly 
permitted  to  listen  and  aisent  to  the  proposals  of  the  lenate, 
which  was  not  even  bound  to  obtain  this  sanction  for  its  de- 
crees.    These  proceedings  having  thue  sunk  into  an  empty 
foTBL,  must  be  supposed  soon  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  ;  and 
the  election  of  magistrates  became  the  only  kind  of  business 
for  which  the  assembly  met.    That  the  nc^ies  were  able  to 
carry  such  a  measuro,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  a  struggle, 
IS  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  own  hereditary  ascendency, 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  victorious  and  popular  king 
Folydorus,  to  whom  so  many  citizens  were  indebted  for  the 
estates  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  their  dormant  fran- 
chise, and  partly  to  the  compensation  which  the  lower  or- 
der received  in  the  growing  power  of  the  ephors,  who  began 
to  be  considered  as  its  representatives.    From  these  prem- 
ises our  author  deduces  a  new  and  important  propoeitifm: 
that  the  iicK\ncia  of  Sparta,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and 
other  historians,  is  not  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  only 
that  of  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  the  ephors,  and  others, 
who,  he  supposes,  may  have  amounted  in  all  to  about  sev- 
enty perscms ;  for  (witn  Tittmann)  he  interprets  Xenophon's 
Cti  TteaapdKovra^  Hell.,  iii.,  S,  &.  not  as  the  whole  sum,  but 
as  the  remaining  part,  and  considers  this  enumeration  as 
the  description  of  an  hcxXrieiat  which  was  the  same  body  as 
the  iKKXtjToL  the  riXrt—apxoyrei,  or  ipxoit  who  are  some- 
times  named  in  iu  stead.    The  piiKpa  iKKXriaia  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  8,  was  composed  of  the  senate 
ud  ephurs  only.    As  the  power  of  the  ephors  depended 
upon  this  aristocratical  assembly,  it  was  constantly  exer- 
cised in  support  of  the  aristocratiad  interests,  even  when  a 
majority  of  the  college  wa*  taken  from  the  lower  order. 
Thus  the  ephoralty,  notwithstanding  its  democratical  origin, 
became  lh«  firmest  pillar  of  the  aristocratical  institutions. 

This  short  abstract  is  of  course  not  designed  to  put  the 
reader  in  complete  posse ssi<wa  of  the  author's  views,  much 
less  to  give  any  notion  of  his  proofs  and  illustrations,  which 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  work  itself^  His  investigation  is 
conducted  throughout  in  a  spirit  of  sober  and  sagacioas 
criticism,  which  renders  it  highly  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, even  whore  it  may  fail  to  convinoe.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, may  expect  to  be  informed  how  far  this  new  view  of 
the  subject  has  modified  that  which  has  been  taken  in  this 
history,  and  the  following  observations  are  chiefly  intended 
to  gratify  this  curiosity. 

Lachmana*s   account  of  the  institutions  of  LTeorgns, 
though  in  itself  highly  prob^le,  and  oonsistsnt  with  histor- 
ical analogy,  especially  with  that  of  Roman  history,  whidi 
apparently  suggested  it,  seems  to  assume  too  many  propo- 
sitions which  rest  on  very  slight  or  ambiguous  evidence, 
and  to  reject  too  much  of  the  opinion  commonly  received 
among  the  ancients  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  effected 
hj  the  Spartan  lawgiver.    The  traces  to  which  he  refers, 
01  those  conflicts  which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  jdace 
among  the  three  tribes,  are  too  faint  to  satisfy  us  of  their 
existence  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Isocrates  as  to  the  number 
of  the  Dorian  invaders  is  the  less  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  omits 
the  third  tribe.    Yet  this  is  the  main  foundation  of  the  hy- 
pothesis about  the  rise  of  the  LacedMnoaian  commonalty, 
which  would  be  nnnecessairif  the  force  of  the  original  set- 
tlers is  rei  sed  but  a  little  higner.    Whatever  were  the  means 
which  enabled  then  to  overpower  the  Achaans  on  their  first 
arriral,  might  have  sufficed  for  the  gradual  subjugation  of 
the  whole  country,  without  any  communication  of  the  fran- 
chise.   The  mode  of  this  connnunication  also  raises  some 
difllculties  for  which  we  find  no  explanation  provided.    It 
•would  seem  as  if  ths  same  principle  which  led  the  Dorians 
to  Ibnn,  first  their  Macedonian  allies,  and  then  the  sdven- 
tuxeiB  who  joined  them  in  their  expedition  against  Pelonon- 
aoms,  into  a  distinct  tribe,  should  have  prevented  tnem 
nom  admiuin^  the  Lacedsmonians  into  any  of  the  three. 
But  it  is  espaciallT  improbable  that  these  new  citizens  should 
have  bean  equally  distributed  among  tribes  so  jealous  of 
<ych  other,  and  diflTering  so  widely  in  rank.    And,  again. 
If  with  respect  to  the  Lacedwmonian  commonalty  the  »ree 
tribes  were  considered  as  all  on  one  level,  then  we  should 
iiothave  expected  that  the  unendowed,  and,  therefore,  im- 
perfectly enfnnchisnd  citizens,  who  cbuld  have  had  no  pros- 
poot  of  sQch  a  provision  as  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia 
enabled  tbem  to  exercise  their  privileges,  should  have  been 
"™«diately  inoorpoated  with  the  noble  tribes  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest.    The  peers,  according  to  Lach- 
Jjy»  •  Jjj*^»  ^»«»  not  an  oligarchical,  but  an  aristocratical 
body.    The  account  which  has  been  given  in  this  volume 
«  Cinadon^  plot  rests  upon  the  other  hypothesia    Lach- 
|n<ui  IS  obliged  to  suppnpe  that  no  real  change  had  taken 
Pjoo  in  the  relations  of  the  Spartans  to  the  lower  orders, 
witn  whom  they  were  the  object  of  such  violent  hatred,  but 
owy  that  there  was  at  SparU  a  secret,  democratical— revo- 
mtionary  puny,  which  the  sight  of  Athenian  liberty  had 
BndediscoaiteBted  with  iu  inferior  pontion.    This  is  aeon- 


jectare.  whiehf  under  the  dvcBinsluwet  in  -whioh  Sparta 
and  Atnens  hsd  bsen  standing  towards  each  othwr,  appean 
less  probable  than  the  explanation  proposed  in  this  vohime. 
The  intercourse  with  Athens,  suoh  as  it  was,  to  which  L. 
attributes  these  great  effects,  was  confined  to  Spartans  of 
the  highest  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  the 
passages  which  he  cites  from  Isocrates  and  Plato  sufficient 
groui^  for  rejecting  the  tradition  that  the  legislation  of  Ly- 
curgus  was  connected  with  some  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  landed  property.  Both  (Panath.,  p.  S87,  and  Leg.,  iii.,. 
p.  684)  may  be  very  well  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  period 
after  Lycurgus.  As  to  that  of  Isocrates,  little  is  gained  for 
Lachmann's  argument  if  this  be  denied.  For  the  eulogist 
of  Sparta  in  the  Panathensicus  not  only  asserts  that  no  one 
could  produce  an  instance  of  a  y^i  Avaoaauoi  at  Sparta,  but 
claims  for  it  an  exemption  from  the  civil  discord  (ffrdeif) 
which  had  afllicted  all  other  Greek  cities ;  and  this  asser- 
tion, if  referred  to  the  period  before  Lycurgus,  so  directly- 
contradicts  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  which 
Lachmann  himself  adopts,  that  it  would  deprive  the  others 
of  all  title  to  credit. 

Still  less  can  we  be  satisfied  with  his  view  of  the  Spartan 
inxXtivia.  He  observes  that  the  name  given  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people  in  the  rhatra  of  Lycurgus  is  dir£AAa,  th^ 
Herodotus  calls  it  <U/a,  which  was  the  ordinary  Dorian 
term,  and  that  at  Svracuse  a  select  meeting  of  the  principal 
men  wss  called  iexAijrvc  (ioKXtfHf^  ti  rHv  ti,&x.v(»  cwddfoi- 
fftf,  h  £vpaffotlffa<c.  Hesych.).  But  this  does  luit  ssem 
quite  suflicient  to  render  it  probable  that  the  term  iKKktfata 
should  have  been  applied  at  Sparta  to  the  assembly  of  the 
magistrates,  still  less  that  it  should  have  been  used  in  this 
sense  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  without  any  qualiflca- 
tion  to  apprise  their  readers  of  the  wide  difference  between 
it  and  tlu»  iicKXtfeia  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Laoh- 
mana  produces  a  number  of  instances  from  thsse  historiaaa 
in  which  the  Spartan  ixxXfiafa  is  represented  as  dslibsrating' 
and  discussing  various  questions  of  state  policy ;  a  privilege 
e  xpressly  taken  away  from  it  by  the  rhetra  of  Polydorus.  He, 
however,  soems  to  admit  that  all  these  descriptions  may  be 
relerred  to  the  rlXtf  Spxoyrti,  who,  according  to  the  common 
notion,  were,  in  fact,  the  only  speakers  in  every  assembly ; 
but  he  conceives  that  this  supposition  is  in  itself  too  im- 
probable to  be  adnutted.  He  thinks  that  the  commonalty 
could  not  have  been  so  often  present  at  suoh  oonsultationa 
without  gradoally  enlarging  its  prstensions,  and  that  such 
a  state  of  things  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  nse 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ephors.  Even  the  Athe- 
nian council,  be  observes,  did  not  deliberate  in  the  prsssnoe 
of  the  people. 

Beginning  with  this  last  remark,  we  would  observe,  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  coun- 
cil were  public ;  and,  if  Lachmann's  conjecture  be  right, 
that  the  Spartans  pointed  out  by  Cinadon  in  the  market- 
place constituted  an  iicKXitoia^  the  case  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  at  Sparta ;  for  there  were  4000  persons  of 
inferior  rank  present  there  at  the  ssme  time.  One  strong 
objection  to  his  hypothesis  arises  out  of  the  very  passage* 
of  Aristotle  which  he  cites  to  prove  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  powers  of  the  Spartan  assembly  wera  confined. 
Aristotle  mentions  as  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  consti- 
tutions of  Crete  and  of  Sparta  resembled  each  other,  that 
in  Crete  all  the  citizens  were  admitted  to  the  assembly,  but 
it  hsd  no  powsr  except  that  of  ratifying  the  previous  reso- 
Intinns  of  the  senate  and  the  cosmi.  CRxi^noiai  ittrtx.ovvi 
frdvrss '  m»la  5'  obd£v6i  ieriVt  dA>»  fj  aweirtxptfjklflttt  rlt 
S^avra  toU  yipwiri  Ktt\  roii  Kivfioift  Pol.f  ii.,  7,  4.)  It 
seems  clear  nom  this  that  Aristotle  knew  of  no  iKKXt/vla 
either  in  Crete  or  at  Sparta,  except  an  assembly  of  all  the 
citizens  ;  and  if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  he  considered 
the  Spartan  /rxXirffia  as  similar  to  the  Cretan,  this  doubt 
would  be  removed  by  the  comparison  which  he  draws  in  the 
next  chapter  between  them  both  and  that  of  Carthage, 
which  differed  from  them  in  the  larger  powers  ezeroiaed  by 
the  people.  It  seems  impossible  that  Aristotle  could  have 
expressed  himself  in  this  msnner  if  he  had  known  that 
/ffjrAirsfa  at  Sparta  signified  a  privy  council  of  about  seven- 
ty persons.  Again,  Lachmann  considers  the  term  Kplvttv, 
which  Thucydides  uses  (i.,  87)  in  speaking  of  the  Spartan 
fKKXncia  {Kpivowi  ybp  /5e»,  Kei  oi  ^v),  «•  inapplicable 
to  the  papular  assemluT ;  but  he  overlooks  what  appears  to 
us  a  much  mors  forcible  otnection,  arising  from  this  pas- 
sage, to  his  own  opinion ;  the  extreme  improbability  that 
the  council  of  magistrates  should  have  expressed  their  de- 
terminations in  this  noisy  way  rather  than  by  a  silsnt  vote. 
The  language  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  where  he  men- 
tions the  piiupa  iKKXr/elat  instead  of^implring,  as  Lachmann 
thinks,  that  it  consisted  of  the  ephors  and  the  senate,  seems 
to  prove  that  it  included  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and 
therefore,  most  probably,  at  least  all  those  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  members  of  the  regular  iicteAiiala.  The 
ephors,  he  says,  were  alarmed :  Kal  ov5i  riiv  /ttxpiv  koXov' 
lUvtfV  /xxXfja/av  ^XXi\avTts^  dXA^  (vXXeytf/icvei  r&v  ytpdv 
rwy  SXXes  SX\9$aft  iSmXtitravn.  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  8.  We 
hardly  see  how  this  can  mean  anything  else  than  that,  al- 
though the  senate  was  privately  Msembled  by  the  ephoiBi 
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tha  fiiKpi  iiacXrioia  ww  not  oonvened.  It  was,  therefore, 
« larf^er  body. 

That  the  Spartan  anembly.  anch  as  we  suppose  the 
iKK^rfoia  to  hare  been,  should  have  remained  down  to  the 
Islest  times  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  ma^s- 
trates  as  in  the  heroic  a^e,  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact, 
hat  in  itself  by  no  means  incredible  ;  and  the  powers  of  the 
ephors,  instead  of  being  inconsistent  vrith  it,  seems  to  afford 
the  most  natural  explanation  of  it,  both  according  to  Lach- 
uianu's  view  of  the  origin  and  character  of  tbeiiy>flice,  and 
according  to  that  which  we  proposed  in  the  hnt  volume. 
Between  these  views,  indeed,  it  will  Im  seen  there  is  very 
little  difference  :  both  are  opposed  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  those  of  Mueller  and  Wachsmuth.  Mueller's  notion 
that  the  ephoralty  was  the  movable  element^  the  ]^rincipU  of 
change  in  the  Spartan  Coiutitution  (Dorians,  iii.,  7,  1,  7), 
seems  to  contradict  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  in  which 
it  appears  steadily  opposed  to  all  revolutionary  attempts, 
and  the  main  stay  of  the  oUgArchical  or  aristocratical  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  Wochsmuth's  inference  from 
this  fact,  that  the  ephors  were  chosen  from  the  privileged 
class,  seems  to  us  totally  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
Aristotle,  Pol.,  ii.,  6, 14.  Wachsmuth  takes  the  d^ftoi  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  in  that  passage  for  the  peeis.  But  we 
do  not  see  how  Aristotle  could  have  said  of  this  privileged 
class,  fiayxi^i  Y<^P  ^  ^4a«>(  ^<^  ^  nsrixuv  ri);  ficylaTTn  ip- 
XiiS'  The  senate,  though  filled  from  the  worthiest,  belong- 
ed to  thu  S/fuoi  no  less  than  the  ephoralty ;  and  ^avx*isu 
does  not  exclude  secret  feelings  of  discontent,  but  only  tne 
outward  manifestation  of  them ;  so  that  this  statement 
would  not  be  at  variance  with  the  history  of  Cinadou's  plot, 
though  the  6Hpo(  inclxided  the  hmtuiovcf.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  by  Thucydides,  i.,  143,  where 
Pericles  Mjn  of  the  discontented  allies  of  Athens,  ol  y«i/> 
J^YOooufft  pii  hcavQv  fipdv  ivruv  in*  aitroifi  arpanvuv: 
and  Pausanias,  jii.,  10, 1,  the  Corinthians  r&n  piv  ry  'Ayi^tn- 
\dov  itipart  fprvxo^-  So  the  equivalent  phrases  Aovx/av 
<fye(v,  Acrvxiav  tjcjuv.  Xen-,  Hell.,  iv.,  8,  2S.  Ecdicus, 
finding  nimself  unable  to  cope  with  the  democratical  Rho- 
dians,  Avox/ay  ^ycv  iv  rfl  Kviitf.  Lysias,  Eratoath.,  p. 
187.  The  patriots  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  overawed  by 
Lysander,  oI  ph  aiirwi  pivoyrtf  /pnxii^f'  <?X<>*'* 

As  in  Appendix  II.  we  venturad  to  offer  some  conjectures 
on  the  organization  of  the  Spartan  army,  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  Lachmann's  (npinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  sets  out  from  tne  statement  <»  Herodotus,  i.,  65 
(mentioned  p.  583),  and  infers  from  it,  with  Mueller,  that 
the  army  was  organized  aoconiin^  to  the  divisions  of  the 
tribes  ;  but  observes,  that  the  syssitia  of  which  Herodotus 
speaks  cannot  have  been  the  greater — which  wore  no  way 
connected  with  the  lochi  or  the  penteoostyes — but  the  small- 
er, of  fifteen  men  each,  which  must  thereforst  he  thinks, 
have  been  originallv,  as  well  as  the  triaosdes,  subdivisions 
of  the  tnbes.    In  the  same  way  he  conceives  the  six  moras 

'  to  have  corresponded  to  the  tluee  tribes,  according  to  that 
bi  partition  of  which,  aa  we  have  seen,  he  finds  other  ex- 
amples in  the  Dorian  and  the  Attic  tetiapolis,  and  in  the 
Asiatic  hexapolis.    The  six  Spartan  moras  he  suppoaea  to 

-  have  formed  the  cadres  of  the  army,  in  which  the  contin- 
gents of  the  provincial  towns  were  incorporated ;  and  h» 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  waa  only  when  thev  were  thus 
filled  up  that  they  bore  the  name  of  mora.  \Vhen,  as  at 
Mautinea,  the  army  was  composed  of  citizens  only,  the 
Spartan  mora,  being  considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  oonw 
properly  so  called,  was  termed  a  lockus;  and  when  the 
whole  Spartan  force  was  brought  into  the  field,  four  of  the 
ordinary  lochi  were  thrown  into  one  ;  but  when  only  a  port 

-of  it  was  called  out,  the  smaller  lochi  were  retained  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  mora ;  and  hence  he  would  account  for  the 
various  statementa  as  to  the  strength  of  the  mora,  which 
^uctuate  between  three  and  nine  hundred  men. 


XIII.  Oir  THS  DICRXS  OF  CAMIVOMUS. 

The  modem  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  decree  of 
'Cannonus  seem  all  to  have  agreed  in  the  supposition  that 
one  of  its  main  objects  was,  in  cases  where  there  were  sev- 
-eral  defendants  charged  with  the  offence  described  in  it,  to 
give  each  the  benefit  of  a  separate  trial.  Schneider,  in  his 
note  on  the  Hellenics,  1,  7,  31,  endeavours  to  accommodate 
the  allusion  in  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1089,  to  this  supposed 
purport  of  the  decree.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  this  waa  not 
the  poet^s  meaning,  and  that  the  young  man  is  only  compa- 
ring his  plight  to  that  of  a  culprit  who,  under  the  decree  of 
Cannonus,  was  placed  at  the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each 
side.  In  this  sense  the  Greek  Sdioliast,  though  his  words 
are  corrupted,  clearly  understood  the  passage.  He  Mir*f 
xpii^piapd  yc  Ypd^ei  Kartx^ptvov  dpt^Tt^iadcy  iitoXoytiahai 
rdv  KaT*  deaYYtXlav  iiroKOiv6ptvov.  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Hesychius  meant  anything  else,  though  he  uses 
the  plura)  number  in  the  words  quoted  by  Schneider :  Kav- 
vfivov  \pMi9pa'  dv^tyKt  ybp  ovrof  xi/Miepa  Start  fui\rfp' 
ulvovf  rovi  Kptvopipovf  iKoripi^cv  iiroAoyeiffdoi.  From  the 
janguage  of  Hesychius,  Schneider  collects  that  the  word 
^KartPudtv  belongs  to  the  decree  of  Cannanus ;  but  the  kw 


Ttx^fevov  of  the  Scholiast  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from 
a  misapprehension  of  the  poet's  meaning,  and  therefore  re- 
jects the  opinion  of  Moms,  who,  on  the  authority  of  tha 
Scholiast,  concluded  thst  in  the  decree  alluded  to  by  Aris- 
tophanes there  was  a  provision  that  the  defendant  should 
be  guarded  on  each  side  while  he  pleaded  hit  c^use,  but  on 
this  very  account,  and  because  the  Scholiast  calls  the  pro- 
cess an  c/ffayyeA/a,  thought  that  this  must  be  s  ditfen^nt 
decree  from  the  one  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  Hudtwalcker 
(Die  Disit.,  p.  94,  note)  agrees  with  Schneider  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that  the  Scholiast  mis- 
understood it,  but  nevertheless  believes  that  the  claase  <a- 
Ttx^ptvov  dp0OTipu)Oiv  airoXoy  tiaOai  was  really  contained 
in  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  tnough  it  is  not  the  part  to 
which  Aristophanes  alluded.  He  c<>m|iares  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  CalLxcnus,  and  the  others  who  deceived 
the  people  in  the  affair  of  the  genernU,  described  by  Xcno- 
phon,  llell.,  J,  7,  39,  where  it  is  said  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  decree  which  directed  them  tyyvijTni  Kiiraarfieai, 
they  were  kept  in  custody  by  their  sureties  :  iciOjjaav  hvi 
tUv  iyyvriaapiviav.  In  like  manner,  under  the  decree  of 
Cannonus,  it  is  proliable  that  the  defendant  was  cither  to 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  br»ui;^ht  up  to  tnol  in  chains,  or, 
if  he  found  bail,  to  be  attended  by  his  sureties  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

Schneider's  notion  that  iiaXiXrfppivov  in  the  passage  of 
Anstophanes  is  to  be  understood  m  a  middle  sense,  seems 
to  us  to  destroy  all  the  humour,  and,  indeed,  all  the  mean- 
ing, of  the  comparison  ;  for  then  it  is  not  the  embarrassed 
youth,  but  his  two  tormentors,  who  are  compared  to  the 
defendants  under  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  while  for  the 
speaker  himself  then  would  be  no  point  of  comparison  at 
all.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  allusion,  but  on  Xenophon's 
description,  that  we  rest  our  belief  that  the  decree  of  Can- 
nonus made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  plurality  of  de- 
fendants. The  general  purpose  of  the  decree,  aa  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Euryptolemus,  is  well  exirfained  br  Platner  (Der 
Process  und  die  Klagen  bei  den  Attutem^  p.  3t6},  thoufix  he 
has  likewise  adoptmi  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  danse 
in  question.  It  waa  an  extremely  rigorous  decree  {Icxvp^ 
roTov),  designed  to  deprive  the  delinquent  of  all  means  of 
evading^  justice.  Its  peculiarity  as  to  the  process  preceding 
conviction  conaistad  in  three  points  :  First,  the  offence  was 
described  in  language  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  every 
poaaible  case  of  treason,  ^  m  rdv  iiip9¥  diidi :  he  was  to 
be  tried  before  the  assembled  people,  h  r^  ci^l^tp  :  and  he 
waa  to  be  kept  in  cloae  custody  till  the  trial  was  over,  Mf 
pivov  ino6iKCtv.  Considering  the  ordinary  temper  of  the 
Athenian  tribunals,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  clause  for 
separating  the  cases  of  several  demndants  would  have  been 
considered  as  favourable  to  them ;  and,  accordingly,  Wach- 
smuth (1,  S,  n.  905,  note  178),  who  adopts  the  common 
opinion  as  to  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  decree  {Das 
Psephiswta  des  Kamtonos  von  Sondenmg  der  Sachen  sicArr- 
rer  AM^eklagUn)^  supposes  it  to  have  been  passed  under 
the  polity  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. A  clause  of  such  a  tendency  would  deariy  not  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  tha  maasors, 
and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  view  it  with  the  more  sus- 
picion. On  point,  at  leaat,  ia  evident :  that  this  clause  was 
not  the  distinguisning  feature  of  the  decree  ;  for  Burjpto 
lemus  supposes  that  the  generals  would  no  laaa  have  the 
benefit  ot  a  separate  hearing  for  each,  if  they  were  prosecu- 
ted under  the  other  law  wmch  he  mentiona,  against  sacri- 
lege and  a  certain  claas  of  treasonable  offenoea.  But  we 
go  farther,  and  observe,  that  such  a  clause  would  have  been 
superfluous,  as  it  only  prescribed  that  which  the  law  pre 
viously  required  ;  for  otnerwise  the  proposition  of  Callixs  ■ 
nus  would  not  have  been  contrary  to  law,  aa  we  presan^ 
that  no  one  will  contend  that  the  v6poi  mentioned  <f  14,  15, 
S7,  is  either  the  decree  of  Cannonus,  or  the  other  law 
against  sacrilege  and  treason.  This  seems  proof  sufBdeot 
that  no  such  c&use  existed ;  and  the  common  opinion  seems 
to  have  arisen  solely  out  of  the  two  words  Stxa  tcasrey 
(f  37,  which  have  been  erroneoualy  referred  to  the  decree  <f 
Cannonus,  though  they  may  just  aa  «A*ily  be  taken  to  ex- 
press a  distinct  part  of  the  proposition  of  Euryptolemus. 


XIV.  ON  THE  COirSTITUTIOIC  OF  ATHKITS   UKDXE  THE 

TMIETT. 

Lachmakiv  has  endeavoured,  in  the  work  above  noticed, 
to  determine  the  constitution  ot  the  provincial  towns  of  Ls- 
conia,  and  conceives  that  it  is  illustrated  by  the  measons 
which  Lysander  adopted  in  the  cities  subjected  to  the  Spsr- 
tan  dotmnion  after  the  Peloponneaian  war.  As  Laooaia, 
according  to  Ephorus,  was  divided  into  six  provinces  (five 
besides  that  which  included  Sparta  itself),  he  thinks  that 
the  division  of  Messenia  into  five  provincea  was  also  made 
by  the  Spartans  after  the  conquest.  There  were  thus  tea 
provinces,  besides  the  tract  occupied  by  t^e  sovereign  peo- 
ple. Now  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar,  01.  vi.,  154,  says  (m  a 
passage  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  mu- 
tilated, or  otherwise  corrupted)  that  there  were  tweaty 
harmosts  of  the  LacedaBmonions.    Tliia  would  give  two  for 
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«m1i  of  Um  provinoee,  eomvpandiiif  to  the  Sparttn  kings. 
Bat  wam  w»  rrad  of  s  handrod  prorincial  towntB,  which*  m 
ona  a  thoM  named  amonff  them  (JEthea)  wao  in  Menenia, 
moat  haTe  anawerad  to  tha  tan  prorincaa,  wo  that  the  dia- 
triet  anhject  to  each,  harmoat  inclndad  fiva  towna.  If,  aa 
Lachmann  thinks  clear,  Maaaania  wm  comprehandad  in  tha 
30,000  parcela  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Lye.,  8),  there  would 
be  300  to  each  town,  and  thia  may  therefore  be  cxmaidered 
aa  the  number  of  tha  familiea  which  poaaeaaed  landed  prop- 
erty  in  each  township,  and  formed  a  provincial  notnlity. 
From  them  ware  elected  the  Conncila  of  Tan,  which,  ao- 
coiding  to  the  analogy  of  Lyaander'a  institutions,  Lachmann 
supposes  to  haTe  goreniad  the  towns  under  the  harmoata. 
But  tha  decarchy  waa  only  introduced  in  the  towna  which 
had  been  auhiect  to  another  state,  aa  the  prorincial  towna 
lo  Sparta.  Tlie  Constitution  of  an  imperial  city,  like  Ath- 
ena, waa  regulated  on  tha  modal  of  Sparta  itaalf,  aa  nearly 
aa  the  difference  of  dreumstances  would  permit.  Hence  a 
council  cMf  Thirty  was  established  there,  in  imitation  of  the 
Spartan  senate,  while  Pinsus,  as  a  distinct  provincial  town, 
was  ruled  by  a  decarchy.  Even  for  the  Three  Thousand 
Lachmana  nnds  a  parallel  in  the  Spartan  institutions.  It 
was,  as  we  hare  seen,  according  to  him,  the  number  of  the 
families  contained  in  the  three  tribes  before  the  admission 
of  the  commonalty. 

Ingenious  aa  these  combinations  are,  wa  doubt  whether, 
with  regard  to  Athens,  they  do  not  place  the  state  of  the 
case  m  a  falsa  point  of  view.    That  in  tha  Athenian  oh- 
nrchical  party  there  was  a  predilection,  or  i^  least  an  af- 
fectation of  respect  for  the  Spartan  institutions,  cannot  bo 
denied.    It  is  sufficiently  indicated  b^  the  name  of  ephors, 
which  was  assumed  by  Critias  and  us  four  coUea^es  bo- 
fore  the  surrender  of  the  city.    'Among  the  remaining  frag- 
.  ments  of  tha  poetry  of  Critias  is  part  of  an  eleg^,  in  which 
he  celebrates  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  connvial  ueages 
over  thoae  of  the  other  Greeks.    He  had  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  institutions  of  the  Greek  states,  many  of  which 
he  had  deacribed  in  a  poetical  work,  which,  it  aeems,  bore 
the  same  title  as  Aristotle's  on  the  same  subject.    It  would 
therefore  be  possible  that  he  might  be  better  acquainted 
than  even  Lysander  himself  with  the  Spartan  constitutional 
antiquities,  for  among  them  must  be  numbered  the  original 
complement  of  the  three  Spartan  tribes.    But  tha  quaation 
is,  how  fw  it  waa  the  deai^  either  of  Lyaander  or  of  the 
Athenian  oligarcha  to  aaaimilate  the  new  Constitution  of 
Athens  to  that  of  Sparta.    That  it  waa  the  number  of  the 
Spartan  aenate  that  auggeated  the  council  of  Thirty  ia  in- 
deed highly  probable,  if  not  ahaolutely  certain ;  but  thia 
fact  aeems  to  be  of  Tory  little  importance,  unlaaa  it  was 
part  of  a  plan,  auch  aa  Lachmann  attributaa  to  Ljraandar 
and  hie  partiaana,  of  ordering  everything  strictly  mpcn  the 
Sparttm  model.     But  of  thia  aaaertion  wa  find  no  proof;  and 
something  rary  different  aeems  to  be  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Xenophon  where  ha  speaks  o^  the  institution  of 
the  Thirty.     Ha  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  waa 
aTowadly  only  a  temporary  measure,  preliminary  to  a  new 
Conatitution,  which  waa  to  be  framed  by  Critiaa  and  hia 
oolleaguea,  not,  howarer,  upon  tha  Spartan,  but  upon  tha 
ancient  Attic  model ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  appear  aa  if 
Lachmann  had  entirely  overlooked  that,  beaidea  the  Thirty, 
a  larger  council  and  other  magiatrataa  wars  actually  ap- 
pointed, for  whom  there  waa  no  pattern  to  be  found  at 
Sparta.    Such  profaaaiona  eapedally  became  Critiaa,  who 
deacended  in  a  collateral  line  from  Solon.    But  aa  Lyaan- 
der probably  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  eatabliahment  of 
a  very  narrow  oUgarchy,  ao  Critiaa,  perhapa,  never  intend- 
ed to  make  any  farther  changea  aa  long  aa  the  conncila  and 
the  othai  magistrates  were  subservient  to  his  will.    As  to 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  3000 
for  that  of  the  citizens  who  were  to  enjoy  the  new  fran- 
chise, it  does  not  seem  neceaaarv  to  raaort  to  Lachmann*a 
hypotheaia  for  an  explanation.    That  number  waa  naturally 
aug^Bted  by  ita  proporti(m  to  the  number  of  tha  aupreme 
council,  when  tha  question  was,  whether  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  oligarchy  should  in  this  respect  be  retained  or 
altered.    But  it  seems  clear  from  Xenophon's  account  that 
the  institution  of  the  Three  Thousand  was  merely  an  after- 
thought, which  had  not  entered  into  the  original  plan  ei- 
ther of  Critias  or  of  Lyaander,  and  would  never  have  been 
conceived  but  for  the  oppoaition  of  Theramenea,  and  the 
danxera  which  threatened  the  tyranU  both  from  within  and 
Without. 

Sievera,  in  hia  excellent  little  work  on  Xanophon'a  Halle- 
aius,  which  has  thrown  more  light  than  any  other  we  have 
niet  with  on  the  period  included  in  the  first  two  books,  ex- 
presses an  opinion  which  we  think  much  too  favourable  of 
the  character  and  motivea  of  Critiaa.  Thia,  however,  is  a 
point  with  which  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  But  the  lan- 
gaage  in  which  he  apenka  of  the  designa  of  Critiaa  seema  to 
us  hardly  consistent  with  itself.  He  says,  p.  50,  Critias,  juve- 
nui  quodam  et  generoso  ardore  flagrans,  antiymtm  iemjnu, 
vt  Its  dicam,  redueere  conatus  «>st.  Sed  hoc  in  consilio  ex- 
•c^iuendo— id  baud  facile  quisquam  negaret — nihil  pensi  ni- 
hil sancti  habnit,  dummodo  ad  id  quod  vellet  perveniret. 
Then  fdlowa  an  attempt  to  excuse  him,  and  to  distinguish 


fha  atrodtias  of  his  goTammant  from  theae  of  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror ;  and  than  he  proceeds — Critias  autem,  so- 
lum patna  remedium  paueorum  vel  unius  dominationem 
ease  ratus,  quum  tyrannidem  Athenis  constituere  studeret, 
non  videbat  suam  de  optima  republics  doctrinam  neque 
tempMri  neque  loco  convenire.  The  first  professions  of 
Critiaa  and  hia  party  are  indeed  well  described  by  the  ore- 
tiqimm  tempus  redueere  ;  his  real  designa  by  the  tyrannidem 
constituere  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  any  other  connexion 
between  the  lyraimia  and  the  antiqinim  tempue. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  noticed  a  conjecture  of  Sie- 
vera with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  council  under  tha 
Thirty,  of  which  he  says,  p.  47,  puto  senatum  ilium  non  ut 
antea  ex  quingantis  constitisse  sed  mnlto  minorem  ejus  fu- 
isse  numerum.  He  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  deter- 
mine what  the  number  was.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
Three  Hundred,  thia  would  both  correspond  to  the  Thirty 
and  the  Three  Thousand,  and  would  confirm  a  conjecture 
which  wa  threw  out,  p.  183,  aa  to  tha  conatitution  of  tha 
council  before  Solon. 


XV.  ON  ltsahdbb'b  rbvolutiohast  pbojbcts 

Thb  account  which  Plutarch  gives,  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorua  UvSpof  IvropucoS  ni2  i^tAoed^pov,  Lys.,  25),  of  the 
mode  in  whicn  Lysander  meant  to  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tion which  he  meditated  at  Sparta,  is  chiefiy  reniorkable 
as  it  shows  the  degree  of  credulity  which  he  attributed  to 
his  countrymen.  There  was,  it  seems,  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  a  young  impostor  named  Silenns,  who 
gave  himself  out  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  Lysander  had  pre- 
vailed on  this  youth  to  lend  himself  to  his'  designs,  and  ho- 
ped first  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle  for  tha 
impostor's  pretensions,  and  then  to  use  his  authority  to 
confirm  a  forged  prophecy  which  was  to  he  brought  to  bght 
at  Sparta,  to  the  effect  that  the  state  would  be  more  pros- 
perous if  the  kings  were  elected  from  the  worthiest  citi- 
zens. Plutarch  conceives  that  Ljrsander  did  not  fall  upon 
the  thought  of  this  machinery  in  aid  of  his  revolutionary 
plans  until  they  had  been  so  far  matured  that  he  had  pro- 
cured a  speech  to  be  written  for  him  by  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
naaaua,  with  which  he  intended  to  recommend  the  meaaure. 
He  waa  than  struck  with  the  diflSculty  of  the  enterprise, 
and  bethought  himself  of  playing  upon  the  supentition  and 
credulity  of  the  Spartans.  All  waa  ready  for  the  execution 
of  hia  project,  when  one  of  his  associates  became  frighten- 
ed, and  withdrew  ;  and  hia  own  untimely  death  aoon  after 
put  an  end  to  it.  Nor  waa  it  diacovered  until  the  speech 
was  found  in  his  house,  which,  however,  Agesilaos  was  in- 
duced to  auppreaa  by  the  advice  of  the  ephor  Lacratidaa. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Manao  (Sparta,  iii.,  S,  p.  47),  that 
the  drcumatantial  detaila  with  which  the  ancients  relate 
Lysander's  project  place  the  fact  beyond  doubt ;  if  its  cred- 
ilnlity  reatad  on  no  other  ground,  we  ahould  not  have  been 
indinad  to  censure  the  temerity  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
jected by  a  modern  author,  though  tha  reaaon  which  he  as- 
signs for  his  incredulity — Xanophon's  silence — would  not 
be  tha  leaa  absurd ;  for  the  same  motives  which  induced 
the  Spartan  government  to  hush  up  the  afiair,  would  cer- 
tainly have  led  Xenophon  carefully  to  avoid  all  allusions  to 
it.  Our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  main  hct  is  ground- 
ed chiefly  on  its  perfect  congruence  with  the  character  and 
the  position  of  Lysander,  and  with  several  well-attested 
events  in  his  histcry.  The  motives  which  uiged  Pausaniaa 
and  Cinadon  to  a  aimilar  enterprise  were  all  combined  in 
Lysander.  The  andents,  indeed,  do  not  agree  in  their  ac- 
counts of  his  motives,  and  consequently  diflfer  as  to  the 
epoch  when  ha  fnst  formed  the  design.  But  theae  discrep- 
andes  may  be  eaaily  recondled.  The  authon  followed  by 
Nepoe  aacribed  it  to  his  resentment  against  the  ephon  who 
abolished  his  decarchies ;  Plutarch,  to  his  qusrrel  with 
Agenlaus.  Both  motives  may  have  conspired  to  fix  his 
resolution.  It  waa  not  only,  or  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
abolition  of  the  decarchiaa  that  he  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
ephon.  It  appeara  from  Plutareh  (Lys.,  10,  SO)  that  still 
earlier  after  nis  triumph  at  JEgos-potami  he  had  experi- 
enced some  personal  humiliation  from  them,  which  must 
then  have  been  peculiarly  irritating  to  him,  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  extravagant  flattery  which  he  had  receiTod 
abroad,  espedally  in  the  Ionian  dties. 

Nevertheless,  nere  again  it  ia  only  the  general  fact  that 
we  can  accept  as  probable,  for  it  seema  impossible  to  recon- 
cile Plutarch's  details  with  Xenophon's  narrative.  Plu- 
tarch aaya  that  Phamabazus  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  with 
complaints  against  Lysander,  on  account  of  damage  done 
to  his  territory,  and  that  the  ephon  put  his  friend  and  col- 
league Thorax  to  death,  and  sent  a  scytale  to  recall  him. 
Lysander  was  alarmed  by  this  message,  and,  before  he  quit- 
ted the  Hellespont,  prevailed  on  Pharnabazus  to  give  him 
an  exculpatory  letter  for  the  ephon ;  but  Pharnabazus  craft- 
ily submitted  one  which  contained  a  repetition  of  his  for- 
mer charges.  Yet  no  punishment  appean  to  have  been  in- 
flicted on  him,  and  a  few  days  af^r  he  obtained  leave,  it  is 
said,  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.    It  seems  clear  that  in  this  account  there  is  much  die- 
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toxtioD  of  facta  aad  caaf  onion  of  dates.  Manao  (o.  a.,  p.  48) 
ofaaenrea  that  Flataich  ia  ris^t  in  referring  the  i^juiea 
irhich  Fhamafaaxiw  complaiiMd  of  in  hia  letter  to  the  [m- 
riod  duriug  which  LTWoder  rDnutined  on  the  ooaat  of  Thrttce 
after  the  battle  of  .£goa-potaini :  but  if  ao,  ha  waa  oertaia- 
ly  quite  miatakea  about  the  aubaequent  eventa  which  he 
deacribea ;  for  it  la  plaiui  from  Xenophon*a  aamtivet  that 
L/aander  did  not  return  to  Sparta  before  the  reduction  both 
or  Athena  and  of  Samoa,  and  that  then  he  waa  not  recall- 
ed, but  came  back  in  triumph.  Nerertheleaa,  it  ia  poaaible 
that  hia  conduct  in  hia  command  may  hare  been  anbjected 
to  a  aerere  iuTeatigation,  and  hare  tncnrrBd  the  oenaure  of 
the  ephors,  and  that  he  felt  the  execution  of  Thorax  aa  a 
blow  aimed  at  himaelf.  The  debatea  which  took  place  about 
the  treaanra  which  he  brought  home  with  him,  ahow  the 
jealouay  with  which  he  waa  viewed  at  Sparta,  though  they 
alao  prore  that  he  waa  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  party. 
The  voyage  to  Africa  muat,  aa  Manao  obaerrea,  hare  been 
made  at  a  much  later  period  than  Plntaxdk  aaaigna  for  it; 


bot  the  &Bt  cannot  reaaooably  ba  qaestKnad ;  and,  aa 
a  Toyaga  woold  not  hare  been  undertaken  by  a  man  of  Lmy- 
aaaoBr'a  character  from  motirea  of  Tolgar  auperatition*  ifc 
muat  be  conaidored  aa  an  additional  confirmation  of  tbe 
atatement  of  Ephorua,  that  he  tampered  with  the  priest- 
hood of  the  principal  omclea  to  obtain  their  concurrence 
in  the  execution  of  hia  project. 

But  the  preciae  nature  and  extent  of  hia  reTolutianarT- 
achemea  were  perhapa  never  known  to  any  but  himaelf. 
The  argument  by  which  he  maintained  the  claim  of  Ages-r 
ilana  to  the  cmwn  againat  Ditqnthea,  aeema  to  pravo  tha.t 
he  had  not  then  any  intention  of  deiniring  the  Heracdeid 
families  of  their  pnTxlege.  Thia  may  have  been  an  aftex- 
thought,  suggeated  by  hia  qnarrel  with  Ageailaua.  It  was,. 
most  likely,  only  meant  to  be  the  first  of  a  aeriea  of  meaua* 
urea,  and  to  try  the  atrength  of  hia  pait^  on  which  he 
must  have  been  aonsoious  hia  anoosas  wonU  dspsnd 
mom  than  on  aithm  aloqiasBoa  or  finnd. 
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